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A notJT one o’clock in tin* morning, by a flickering 
fin* of half-dead embers, young men of tvventy- 
.five are very apt to grow confidential. Now, it 
wa« one o’dock gone, by the marble timepiece 
on Edward llawlhorn’s big mantel-shelf in king’s 
Bench Walk, Temple; and Edward Hawthorn 
and Ilarrv Noel were e.uh of them just twenty- 
five ; so 1 1 1 -. no matter for wonder at all that 
tin* eonver-ation should just then have begun 
to take a veryeonfolenti.il lurn indeed, especially 
when one rcmftnbers that they had both nearly 
finished their warm glais of whisky loddv, and 
that it was one of those chilly Apnl evenings 
when jou naturally cower close over the fun 
to keep your poor blood from curdling bodily 
altogether within you. 

‘It’s certainly very odd, Noel, that my father 
should always seem so very anxious to keep me 
from going hack to Trinidad, own for a mere 
short visit.’ 

t Harry Noel shook out the ashes from his pipe 
as he answered quietly : ‘Fathers are altogether 
the Wo«t unaccountable, incomprehensible, myste¬ 
rious, and unmanageable of creatures. For my 
own part, I’ve given up attempting to fathom 
them altogether.’ 

# Edward smiled half dcpreeatingly. ‘Ah, but 
you know, Noel,’ he went on in a far more 
^serious tone than his friend’s, ‘my father isn’t 
at all like that; lie’s never refused me money 
, or anything cKe I’ve wanted ; lie’s been the 
moat liberal and the kindest of men to me; but 
for some abstruse and inconceivable reason—1 
cani imagine why—he’s always opposed my going 
•back nome even to visit luni.* 

‘If Sir ^Valtcrfwould only act upon the same 
principle, my dear boy, 1 can tell you con- 


! fidenlially I’d be simply too delighted But 
I lie always acts upon the exact contrary lie’s 
; in favour of my coming down to the Hall in 
< the very dampest, dreariest, and dullest part of 
1 all Lincolnshire, at the precise moment of time 
j when 1 want myself to he off to Scotland, deer¬ 
stalking or grouse-shooting , and he invariably 
considers all my applications for extra coin as 
at least inopportune—as the papers say—if not 
as absolutely extravagant, or even criminal. A 
governor who deals lavishly while remaining 
permanently invisible on the other sulc of the 
Atlantic, appears to me to combine all possible 
and practical advantages.’ 

‘ Ah, that ’8 all very well for you, Noel ; you Ve 
got your father and your family here in England 
with you, and you make light of the privilege 
because you enjoy it But it’s a very different 
thing altogether when all your people are sepa¬ 
rated from you by half a hemisphere, and you’ve 
never even so much as seen your own mother 
since you were a little chap no bigger tlian that 
chair there. You’ll admit at least that a fellow 
would naturally like now and again to jjee his 
mother.’ 

‘Ilis mother,’. Noel answered, dropping his 
voice a little with a «ort of instinctive reverential 
inflection. ‘Ah, that, now, is a very different 
matter.’ 

‘Well, you see, my dear fellow, I’ve never 
scon either my father or my mother since I was 
quite a small boy of eight yeo^s old or there¬ 
abouts. I w’as sent home to Joyce’s schoolVhen, 
as you know ; and after that, 1 went to Rugby, 
and next to Cambridge ; and I've almost entirely 
forgotten by this time even what iTiy father and 
mother look like. When they sent me home 
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those two photographs there, a few months 
back, I assure you there wasn’t a feature in 
either face % I could really and truly recognise 
or remember.’ 

«Precious handsome old gentleman your father, 
anyhowJ Noel observed, looking up carelessly 
at the Large framed photograph above the fire¬ 
place. ‘Seems the right sort too. Fine air of 
sterling coininess also, I remark, about his gray 
hair and his full waistcoat and his turn-down 
shirt-collar.* 

‘ 0 Noel, please ; don’t talk that way ! ’ 

‘My dear fellow, it’s the course of nature. We 
fall as the leaves fall, and now tvnrratmv- 
replace us and take our money. Co d for i' 
legacy duty. Now, is your governor sugar or 
coffee?’ 

‘Sugar, I believe—in fact, I’m pretty sure of 
it He often writes that the canes are pro¬ 
gressing, and talks about rattoons and centiifugals 
and other things I don’t know the very i&rnos 
of. But I believe he has a very good estate o! 
his own somewhere or other at the north end 
of the island.* 

‘Why, of course, then, that’s the evplanation 
of it—as safe as houses, you may depend upon 
it The old gentleman’s as rich as Croc-ms. 
He makes you a modest allowance over here, 
which you, who me an unassuming, hard¬ 
working, Chitty-on-contract sort of fellow, con¬ 
sider very handsome, but which is really not 
one quarter of what he ought to be allow¬ 
ing you out of his probably princely income. 
You take my word for it, Hat's the; 

meaning of it. The old ‘vnil. m m -i.e^lias a 
very knowing look about lus weather-eye m the 
photograph there—lie thinks if you weie to go 
out there and see the estate and observe the 
wealth of the Indie?, and discover tin* way he 
makes the dollars fly, you’d ask him immediately 
to double your allowance ; and being a person 
of unusual penetration—as 1 can see, with half 
a glance, from his picture—he decides to keep 
you at the other end of the unnerve, so that 
you may never discover what a perlec t Roth- j 
schild he is, and go m for putting the screw 
on.’ 

Edward Hawthorn smiled quietly. ‘ It won’t: 
do, my dear fellow,’ ho Baid, glancing up quickly 
at the handsome open face m the lug photo¬ 
graph. ‘My father isn’t at all that sort of 

S erson, I feel certain, from his letters. He’s 
oing all he can to advance me in life; and 
though he hasn’t seen me fof so long, I’m 
the one interest he really lives upon. I certainly 
did thiak it very queer, after 1 *d taken my 
decree at Cambridge and got the Arabic scholar¬ 
ship and so forth, that my lather didn’t want 
me to go out to the island. *1 naturally wanted 
to see my old home and my father and mother, 
before settling down to my business in life ; 
and I wrote and told them so. But my father 
wrote back, putting me off with all sorts of 
made-up excuses: it was the bad season of the 
year;, there wa# a great deal of yellow fever 
about; he was very anxious I should got to work 
at once upon my law-reading; he wanted me to 
be called to the bar as early os possible.’ 

‘And bo, jTist to please the old gentleman, 
you left your Arabic, that you were such a 


swell at, and set* to work over Benjamin 
on Sales and Pollock on Mortgages for the 
btst years of your lifetime, when you ought 
to have been shooting birds in Devonshire 
or yachting with me m the Princess Thule 
off the west coast oT Scotland. That’s not 
my themry of the way fathers ought to "be 
managed. T consented to become a barrister, 
just to pacify Sir Walter for the moment; but i 
my ideas of barristering are a great dej^ more 
elastic and generous than yours are. I’m quite i 
satisfied with getting my name neatly painted 
over the door of some other fellow’s convenient 
chambers.’ * • 

‘Yes, yes, of course you nr? But then your 
Anse is very different. Tin* heir to an English^ 
baronetcy needn’t trouble himself about las •- 
future, like us ordinary mortals; but if I didn’t 
work hard and get on and make money, 1 
shouldn’t ever 1* able to mam- at least duiing 
my father’s life ft me.’ 

‘ No more should I, my dear fi P w. Abro- 
lutely impossible. A man can’t many on seven 
hundred a vear, yon see, can lie?’ : 

Edward laughed. ‘ I could,* he answered, ‘very j 
easily. No doubt, you couldn’t. But then you 
haven’t got anybody in your eye ; while I, you j 
krnuv, am anxious as soon a* 4 I can to mairy j’ 
Marian.’ ^ j i 

‘Not got anybodv m my eye 1 ’ Harry Noel j' 
cried, leaning back m bis cliur and opening j! 
his two hands symbolically m front ot him ! 
with mi expansive gesture. ‘Oh, haven’t 1. ; 
Why, there iv;n a prill y little s/rl 1 saw lu-.t ! 
Wednesday down at the Bin hlelmric -i- a Mi'-s [ 
Dupuv, l think, they called her—J positively i; 
believe, a countrywoman of 3 <>ur, 12d ward, j| 

from Tiinid.nl; or was it Mamitni-.? one of ■ 
those sugary-nn/gery p!-u »■& or other, am how; | 
and 1 assure you I fairly lost the miserable J 
relics of inv heart to her at our liist meeting, j 
Slie’s going to he at the boatiTfle to-morrow; 1 
and—ves, I’ll run down there in the dogcail, j 
on the chance ot seeing her. Will you cone- 
with me?’ 

‘What o’clock?’ J 

‘Eleven. A reasonable hour. You don’t catch 
me getting up at five o’clock in the morning 
and making the historical Noel nose, which 1 
so proudly inherit, turn blue with cold and 
.shivering at that tune of the day, even for 
the honour of the. old ’varsity. Plenty of time j 
to turn in and get a comfortable snooze, and % i 
yet have breakfast decently before I chive you 
down to-morrow morning in my new ^log- 
curt.’ 

‘All right. I’ll come with you, then.—Are 
you going out now? Just post this letter for 
me, please, will you V 

Noel took it, and glanced at the address half % 
unintentionally. ‘The lion. James Hawthorn,’ 
he said, reading it over in a thoughtless me- j 
chanical way and in a sort of undertone solilo¬ 
quy, ‘Agualta Estate, Trinidad.—Why, I didn’t 
know, Teddy, this mysterious governor of yours 
was actually a real live Honourable. What family 
does he belong to, then ? ’ • • 

‘I don’t think Honourable means that % tut 
in the colonies, you know,’ Edward ^nswered, 
stirring the embers into a final U^ker. ‘ I fancy 
it’s only a cheap courtesy title given to people 
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in the West Indies who happen to be members 
of the Legislative Council 1 He paused for n 
minute, still seated, and poking away nervotaly 
at# the dying embers; thou he said in a more 
serious voice: ‘ Do you know, Noel, there ’s a 
district judgeship in Trihidad going to be filled 
ifp at once by the Colonial Office V # 

• ‘Well, my dear boy; what ot that?* I know 
a promising young barrister of the Inner Temple 
who isn't going to be such an absurd fool as 
to take the place, even if it’s offered to In in.’ 

‘On the contrary, Harry, I’ve sent in an 
application myself lor the post this very even- 
ing.I * 

‘My dear Ilaifthorn, like Paul, you arc beside 
• yourself. Much learning has made you mad, 
J solemnly assure you. The place isn’t worth 
your taking.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, if I can get it, Harry, I mean 
to take ll ’ • t 

‘ If you ran get it! Fiddlesticks ! If you 
can get a place as eroding-.-weeper 1 My good 
friend, this is simple madness. A young man of 
ymir age, a hoy, a were child’—they were both 
the sane* age to a month, hut Harry Noel always 
a^umed the ans of a hither towards his friend 
Hawthorn—‘wliv, it’s throwing up an absolute 
ceitainty; an absolute icitainU, and no m intake 
about it. You're the bed Arabic sdiolar m 
England; it would bo woith your w lnle stopping 
here, if it coiucs to th.it, tor the sake ot tin* 
Arabic Frole •'Ordiip alone, rather than go and 
V'getate in Trinidad. It you take my advice, 
my dear fellow, you’ll Imo nothing more to 
My to the pm mils business.’ 

4 Well, liany, T have two reasons for wishing 
to take it. In the first phne, I want to marry 
Marian as omly as poyuble ; and J can’t marry 
her until 1 can make an self a decent income. 
And in tin* second pl.u e,’ Edward wont on, 
‘I want to go out as sum as l tan and bee 
mv lather a«d mother m Trinidad If 1 git 
this dMrict judgeship, 1 .shall be able to write 
and tell them positively I’m coming, and they 
won’t have any excuse of any soit h r putting a 
Btojmer oil it any longer.’ 

‘ Jn other words, m order to go and spy 
out the hidden wealth of the old governor, 
you’re going to throw up the finest opening 
at the English bar, and bind yom-Milt down to 
a life of exile m a remote corner of the Caribbean 
Sea. Well, my good inend, it you really do it, 
all that I can say is simply tins—v ou’il prove 
yourself the most consummate fool m all Chiibten- 
doiu.’ 

‘ttool, I Ve made up my wind ; I shall really 
go there.’ 

‘Then, my dear hoy, allow me to tell you, as 
lepig as you live you’ll never cease to regret it. 
I believe you ’ll repent it, before you ’re done, in 
sackcloth and ashes ’ 

Edward stirred the dead lire nervously once 
more for a few seconds and answered nothing. 

‘Good-night, Hawthorn. You’ll he ready to 
start for the boatrace at ten to-morrow ? ’ 

‘Good-night, Harry. I’ll be ready to start. 
Good-nigh|, my <Jear tcllow.’ 

•Noel turned and left the room ; but Edward 
Hawthorn stood still, with his bedroom candle 
poised reflectively in one hand, looking long and 
steadfastly with fixed eyes at his lather’s and 
*■ 1 1 - ■ ...— 


mother’s photographs before him. ‘A grand - 
looking old man, my father, certainly,’ ho, said 
to himself, scanning the fine broad brow and 
firm but tender mouth with curious*attention— 

‘a grand-looking old man, without a doubt, 
there’s no denying it. But I wonder why on 
earth he doesn’t want me to go out to ’Qrinulad ? . 
And a beautiful, gentle, lovable old ladv, if ever J 
there was one on this earth, my mother ! ’ • 

OUAfTER ir. 

You wouldn’t have found two handsomer or 
finer young lellows .on the day of the boatrace, 
in all London, thafl the two who stilted in the 
new dogcart, at ten o’clock, from the door ol 
Harry Noel’s comfoitable chambers in a quaint 
old house m Duke Street, St James’s. And 
yet they were very difierent in type ; as wuhlv 
different as it is possible tor any two young 
men to bo, both of whom were quite unmis¬ 
takable and undeniable young Englishmen. 

Harry Noel was heir of one of the oldest 
families in Lincolnshire ; but his face and figure 
were by no means those of the typical Danes 
in that distinctively Danish-English county. 

Sir Walter, his fatter, was till and fair—a 
bluff, honest, hard-featured Lincolnshire man; 
but Hairy himself took rather after his mother, 
the famous Lady Noel, once considered the 
most beautiful woman of her time in London 
society, lie was somewhat short and well knit; 
a vei v dark man, with black hair, moustache, 
and beard; and hi* face was handsome with 
something of a southern and fiery handsomeness., 
like lus mother's, reminding one at times of 
the purest Italian or (\istihun stocks.. There 
was undeniable pride about his upper lip and 
Ins eager lladung hl.uk eye; while his custo¬ 
mary nonchalance and coolness of air never 
completely lud the hot and passionate southern 
temperament that underlay that false exterior 
ol Full Mall cynicism. A man to avoid pick¬ 
ing a quarrel with, certainly, was Ilarrv Noel, 
ot the Inner Temple, and of Noel Hall, by 
Boston, Lincolnshire, barrister-at-law. 

Edward Hawthorn, on the other hand, was 
till and slight, though strongly built; a grand 
model ot the pure Anglo-Saxon type ol manhood, 
with straight fair hair, nearer white almost 
than yellow, and deep-blue eyes, that were 
none the less transparently true and earnest 
because of their intense and unmixed blueness. 

His face was clear-cut and delicately moulded ; 
and the pal® and singularly straw-eolouied 
moustache, which alone was allowed to hide 
any part of its charming outline, did jioi pre¬ 
vent one from seeing at a glance the almost 
faultless Greek regularity of his perfectly calm 
and statuesque features. Harry Noel’s was, in 
short, the kind of face that women are most 
likely to admire: Edward Hawthorn’s was the 
kind that an artist would rather rejoice to paint, 
or that a sculptor would still more eagerly 
wish to model. 

‘Much better to go down <!>>• the road, you 
know, Toddy,’ quoth Ilarry as they tuck their 
seats in the new dogcart. ‘All the cads in 
London are going down by rail, of course. The 
whole riff-raff oi our fellow-map that you’re 
always talking about so sympathetically, with 
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your absurd notions, overflows to-day from its 
natural reservoirs m the third class into the 
upper tanks of fust and second. Impossible to 
travel on tf'c line this morning without getting 
one’s self jammed and elbowed by all the tinkers 
and tailors, soldiers and sailors, butchers and 
bakers ami candlestick makers in the whole 
of London Enough to cure even you, I should 
think, of all your nonsensical rights.-of-man and 
ideal equality business. 1 

‘Have you ever travelled third yourself, to 
see what it was really like, Harry? I have; 
and, for my part, I think the thiru-class people 
are generally rather kinder and more unselflSk 
than the first or second ’ *• 

‘My dear fellow, on your recommendation I 
tried it last week.—But let that pass, and tell 
me where are you going to look for your beautiful 
young lady from Trinidad or Mauritius? You 
made her the ostensible pretext, yon know, for 
going to the hoatraco.’ 

‘Oh, for that I trust entirely to the chapter 
of accidents. She s.ud she was going down to 
see the iaee from somebody’s lawn, facing the 
! river; and 1 shall force my way along the path ; 
as far as 1 can get and quietly look out for her. j 
If we see her, I mean to push boldly for an 1 
introduction to the somebody unnamed who owns 
the lawn. Leave the dogcart at some inn oi 
other down at Putney, stroll along the liver 
casually till you .-.ee a beautiful vision ol sweet 
nineteen or thereabout, walk m quietly as if the 
place belonged to you, ami there you are.’ 

They drove on to Putney through the crowded 
roads, and put the dogcart up at the (Iwh and 
IIor<w. Then Harry and Edward took to the 
still more crowded bank, and began to push •their 
way among the densely packed mas-ass of non¬ 
descript humanity m the direr lion of Barnes 
Bridge. 

‘Stand out of the way there, can’t you,’ cried 
Noel, elbowing aside a sturdy London rough 
us he spoke with a dexterous application of his 
gold-tipped umbrella. ‘Why do you get in 
people’s way and block the road up, my good 
fellow ? ’ 

‘Where are you a-pushm’ to?’ the rough 
answered, not without reason, crowding m upon 
him sturdily in defence of his natural lights of 
standing-room, ami bringing his heavy foot down 
plump on Harry Noel’s neatly fitting walkmg- 
• shoe. ‘An’ who are you, I should like to know, 
a-shovin’ other people aside permisruous like, as 
if you was acthally the Prince of Wales or the 
Hook of Edmboro? I’d like to,hear you call 
me a fellow again, I should ! ’ 

‘Appears to he some confusion m the man’s 
mind,’ sflid Noel, pushing pet him angrily, 
‘between a fellow and a felon. I haven’t got 
, an etymological dictionary handy in my pocket, 

L regret to say, hut I venture to believe, my 
good friend, that your philology is quite as 
much at tault in this matter as your English 
gram in u* ’ 

‘My dear Noel,’ Hawthorn put in, ‘please 
don’t add insult to injury. The man’s quite 
within <his right in objecting to your push¬ 
ing him out of a place he took up before you 
came here. Possession's nine points of the law, 
you know—ten in the matter of occupancy, 
indeed—and surely he’s the prior occupant.' 
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‘Oh, if you’re going to hold a brief for the 
defendant., my dear boy, why, of course I throw 
tli£ ease, up.—Besides, there she is, Teddy. By 
Jove, there she is. That’s her. Over vomL-r 
on the lawn there—the very pretty girl by the 
edge of the wall overhanging the path here.* 

‘ What, the one m blue ? ’ • 

‘The, fine m blue 1 Gracious goodness, no.* 
The other one—tlio very pretty girl ; the one 
in the pink dress, as fresh as a dany. J)ul 
you ever see anybody prettier ? ’ ® 

‘Oil, her,’ Edward answered, looking across 
at the lady m pink carelessly. * Yes, yes ; I see 
now. Pretty enough, as von :uv, llnn v ’ • 

‘ Pretty enough 1 Is that alii vou ’ve go? to 
s<jy about her 1 You block ol ice ! vou lump of , 
nimble' Why, my dear fellow, she’s absolute 
perfection. Tlut s the worst, now, of a man’s 
being engaged. He loses hit. eje Entirely (or 
female beauty.’ m 

‘ What did you say her name w as V ’ 

‘Miss Dnpuy. I’ll introduce vou in a 
minute ’ 

‘But, my dear Harry, where are \ going? 
We don’t even know the people ’ 

‘Nothing eisiei, then Ye’ll proceed to make 
their acquaintance. See what a lot of cads 
climbing up and sitting on the wall, oh Inn ting 
the view' there ’ Pint, seat j ourself fiimly on 
the toj> the same a. they do, then, priced to 
knock off the other mlnnler-*, as ll you belonged 
to the pally bv mutation; finally, slip over 
qunlly in-nle, an l mix' with the lot oxudlv ax 
j 1 v on real I v knew' them Tiieie is sU'-h a 
preuous crowd ol people inside, that iioho l\ ’ll 
ever find out vou wennt invited. 1 He long 
observed that nobody ever does know who s 
who at a gnideii-purty The father always 
thinks his son knows you , and the mui always 
fancies indefinitely you’re puitieular iilends of 
his futhei and mother.’ 

As Uany spoke, ho had abeidy (lim¬ 
bered up to the top of the wall, vvhnli was 
steep and high on the rile towards the river, 
but stood only about I wo feet above the bank 
on the inner side ; and Edvv.nd, seeing nothing 
else to do but follow his example, had taken 
with shame a convenient seat beside him. In 
a minute more, Hairv wax busily engaged m 
cle.uing off the other unauthorised squatters, 
like an invited gm 4; and two minutes later, 
lie, had transfers d his legs to the, inner side of 
the wall, and was quutly identifying himself 
with the parly of speetatois on the lawn and 
garden. Edward, who was blessed with less 
audacity in social mall els than bn eosy-gofhg 
friend, could only admire without wholly imi¬ 
tating Ins ready adapt lioness. j 

‘Miss Dupuy 1 How delightful! This is 
indeed lucky. How very foilunate I should 
happen to have dropped down upon you so 
unexpectedly.’ 

Nora Dupuy smiled a delicious smile of frank 
and innocent girlish welcome, and held out her 
hand to Harry half timidly. ‘Why, Mr Noel,’ 
she said, ‘I hadn’t the very slightest idea you 
knew our good friends the Boddingtonx.’ # 

‘Mr Boddingtou?’ Harry Noel .asked with n 
marked emphasis on the dubious Mr. * 

‘No; Colonel Boddington, of tl^s Ben^il Staff 
Corps. Why, how on earth do you happen not 
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IN ALL SHADES. 


to know their name even?—You have a frieml 
with you, I perceive.’ 

‘Exactly,’ Harry said, turning to Edwanl, \fho 
W speechless with surprise. ‘Allow me to 
introduce him. My inend, Mr Hawthorn, a 
shining light of the Utter Bar.—By the wuy, 
didn’t you say you came from Ti lyidad or 
Mauritius or Ceylon or somewhere 'i 1 icinembcr 
distinctly you left upon me a general impression 
of tropical fragrance, though I can’t say I recol¬ 
lect precisely the particular habitat.’ 

* Trinidad,’she answeied, looking down as she 
spoke.—‘ Why, Mr Noel, what about it? ’ 

‘ my iiioiul llawtborn here comes from 
Trinidad too, h* yon ought to be neighbours; 
though, as lie hasn’t been there himself lor 
gieat many years, I daresay you won’t know 
one another.’ 

‘Oh, everybody in TiiniUad knows everybody 
else, of course,’ Nora answered! halt turning to 
Edward, ‘its such a little po?ket colony, vou 
know, that, we’re all lirsl-cousins to one another 
through all the island I’m not acquainted with 
all the people in Trinidad myself, naturally, 
because I haven’t been theie sime 1 w.v- a baby, 
almost, bid my lather would he peifeitlv sine 
to know him, at any rule, I m confident. I don’t 
tluuk 1 cut heard the name of llawthoin 
heloie e«nine'ted with Tunidad, I mean; in 
i.ii t, I’m vine not — Do jour people live out 
theie. still, Mr Hawthorn, or liavo they settled 
in England H 

‘ My father and mother are still m the island,’ 
Edvvaid answered, a little v»> (! !M»* ‘M” 

father is Mr Janies Haivth"V. \ i !. ' il,* 
u place at tie* north side of '1 iinidad ’ 

‘Aun.ilta Estate,’ Nora replied, turning the name 
over with heiself ome more dubiously, ‘Agnalta 
E-t.ite. I’ve cii-tainlv heaid the name ot the* 
place, I’m sure; but mvci of your people until 
tins minute, lbnv very strange.’ 

‘It’s a lm^ time since joii’u* been in the 
island, vou say,’ Noel put in stiggestivelj, 
‘and no doubt you’ve forgotten Mr Hawthorns 
frtthet’s name*. He mud be pretty well known 
in Tunidad, 1 should think, for he’d an llonour- 
uble, you know, and a member ol the* local 
Legislative Council.’ 

Nora looked decidedly puzzled. 1 A member 
of the Legislative Council,’ she said m some 
surprise. ‘That makes it stranger still. My 
papa’s a member of (kmneil too, and lie 
knows everybody m the place, you know— 
that is to say, of course, everybody who’s any¬ 
body , and pour mamma used always to write 
me •home the chattiest letters, all about every¬ 
body and everybody’s wife and daughters, and 
all the society gossip of the colony , and then 
1 see so mam .Trinidad people when they come 
r home; and altogether, 1 really thought 1* knew, 

1 by name at lea&t, absolutely every one in the 
w hole island.’ 

‘And this prows you must be mistaken, Miss 
Dupuv,’ Noel put m carelessly; for he was 
half jealous that lus own special and peculiar 
discovery m pretty girls should take so much 
interest in # Edvvtml Hawthorn. ‘But anyhow, 
yqtt’ll know all about linn before very long, I ’vo 
no •doubt, for Mr llawthoin is going to take a 
judgeship* m tip uttermost parts ot the earth, 
even Trinidad. He ’ll be going out there, no j 
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doubt, from what he tells me, in a month or so 
from now.’ 

‘(Jomg out there !’ Nora cried. ‘ Oh, how nice. 
Why, I shall he going out, too, in the end of 
June. How delighttul, if we should both happen 
to 6ail iu the same* steamer together 1 ’ 

‘ l should envy linn the voyage immensely,’ 
said Hairy. ‘But vou don’t mean to say, Miss 
Dupuy, y cm ’re really going to bury yuursclf 
alive in the West Indies V 
‘Oh, I don’t call it burying alive, Mr Noel ; 
it’s perfectly delightful, 1 believe, from what 
I remember. Summer all the vear round, and 
, dancing, with all tli** doors and windows open, 

I limn September to April.’ 

j ‘ I’lay, lntorin me which i« Colonel Bodding- 
j ton,’ Harry exclaimed eagerly at this particular 
moment, as an old gentleman of milituiy aspect, 
strolled up casually to speak to Nora. ‘Point 
me out mine host, for mercy’s sake, or else 
he’ll be bringing a summary action for ejectment 
agaftist us both as rogues and vagabonds.’ 

‘This is lie,’ Nora said, as the military gentle¬ 
man approa- heel nearer. ‘Don’t you know lmn? 
Pei haps I’d better introduce you. Colonel Bod- 
dington Mr Noel, Mr Hawthorn ’ 

4 And 1 ’d better make a clean breast of it at 
j min*,’ llany Noel continued, smiling gracefully 
with Ins pleasant ea«y smile—JCdwaul would 
have sunk bodilv into the earth alive, rather 
than make the ridiculous confession. ‘The fact 
j is, we’re intruders into your domain, sir—unaii- 
j thoiised intruders. We took out* seats on the 
i top of your wall to watch the race; and when 
j we got there, we found a number of roughs 
were obstructing the view lor the ladies of your 
j patty*; and we assisted the gentlemen *if your 
! set in clearing the ground ; and then, as 1 saw 
I my friend Miss Dupuy was here, 1 made bold 
j to jump ovei and come to speak to her, feeling 
J sure that a previous acquaintance with her would 
I be a sufficient introduction into your pleasant 
j s<*» icty here hat a delightful place, .-ir, you’ve 
j got on the liver here ’ 

Colonel Boddmgton bowed stifily. ‘Any fuend 
I of Miss Dupuy’.s is quite welcome here*,’ he 
said with sonic chilly seventy.—‘Did 1 under¬ 
stand Miss Dupuy to My your name was 
ltowell ? ’ 

‘Noel,’ Harry eoirectul, smiling benignly. 
‘You may possddy know mv father, Sir "Walter 
Noel, of Noel Hall, near Boston, Lincolnslme.’ 

Colonel Boddmgton unbent visibly. ‘I’m vvrv 
"lad ot tins opportunity, I’m sure, Mr Noel,’ 
lie said with his most gracious manner. ‘As 
1 remarked before, Miss Dupuy’s friends will 
always be welcome with us. Since* you’ve 
dropped in so unexpectedly, perhaps jmi and 
Mr—X didn’t catch the name--will stay to 
lunch with as. Oi^r friends mean to join us at 
lunch after the race is over.’ 

‘Delighted, I’m sure*,’ Harry answered, quite 
truthfully. Nothing could have pleased him 
better than this opportunity. ‘Here they come 
—here they come * Hound the corner! Cam¬ 
bridge heads the race. Cambrislgc*, Cambridge!* 
And lor live minutes there was a fluttering of 
handkerchiefs mid straining of eyes and confused 
sound of shouts and laughter, which left no 
time for Huny or any one else«fco indulge in 
rational conversation. 
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After tlie boats had passed out of sight, and 
the company had returned to the paths of 
sanity once more, Miss Dnpuy turned round to 
Edward aifa asked curiously : ‘ Do you happen 
to know any people of the name of Ord, Mr 
Hawthorn ? ’ 

Edwayd smiled as he answered : ‘General Ord’s 
family? O yes, 1 know them very well indeed 
—quite intimately, in fact’ 

‘Ali, then,’ she said gaily—‘then you are the 
Mr Hawthorn who is engaged to dear Marian. 
1 felt sure you must be, the moment I heard 
your name. Oh, I do so hope, then, you’ll 
get this vacant Trinidad appointment.’ 

‘Get it! He’ll get it as sure as fate.,’ Harry 
said, intervening. ‘But why are you so anxious 
he should lake it ? ’ 

‘Why,because, then, Marian would get marned, 
of course, and come out with him to live m 
Trinidad. Wouldn’t that he charming ' ’ 

If they do,’ Ilarry said quietly, ‘and if 
you’re going to he there, too, Miss Dupif.*, 1 
declare 1 shall come out in) self on purpose to 
visit them.’ 


DESERT DUST. 

The visitor to the Egyptian Pyramids who gaze- 
in wonder on those colossal structures which 
remain to attest the activity of races long him <■ 
passed away, little dreams, peiliaps, that m tin- 
dust which he treads beneath his ieet, or wlinh 
whirls in wind-loosed eddies round his head, 
there exist particles of so great antiquity, Unit 
the vast age of tlie Pyramid- shrinks into .little¬ 
ness befoide it. Such particles also may be found 
by the traveller in tlie snows which cover the 
higher slopes of Mont Blanc, and on other parts 
oi the earth’s surface. 

The question arif.es, What are these particles 
which thus lie unnoticed in the dust beneath 
our feet, and which arc fraught with such interest 
to mankind? Dust from the Sahara Desert, 
or from the upper slopes of Mont Blanc, is 
found to contain an appreciable quantity of 
magnetic iron particles. Examination by the 
microscope reveals the fact that the greater part 
of these are angular in shape, and there can be 
no doubt that they are simply the debris of ter¬ 
minal magnetic rocks. But here and there arc 
found mingled •with the other particles small 
but perfect spheres of iron, thuitf* spherical con¬ 
dition pointing to the fact that they have at 
some time been in a state of fusion. In specu¬ 
lating concerning their origin we are at the 
outset reduced to three possibilities—they may 
be of volcanic origin, or tlie product of fusion in 
terrestrial fires, or they may have a non-terres- 
tnal origin, and be meteoric. A comparison with 
dust lnmwn to be volcanic discovers that these 
particles have little or no affinity with volcanic 
ejections. But tlif smoke which issues from tlie 
chimuflys of our manufacturing districts contains 
iron pai tides similar in appearance to these iron 
particlos of the Sahara and Mont Blanc; and 
although these, latter are found far from any of 
the terrestrial sources which could give them 


birth, yet these light particles may be wafted 
by wind-currents to alien immense distances, that 
tlaki argument does not come with much strength 
to support the contention of tlieir non-tcrrestiial 
origiu. 

The most crucial test is that of comparative 
chemical analysis ; and its application to various 
oi these" iron particles reveals the fact, thrffc 
whilst those known to be of terrestrial origin 
contained neither nickel nor cobalt, both these 
metals are iound present in the magnetic particles 
collected at the observatory of Saint Mane du 
Mont, on Mont Blanc; and a meteonc origin 
hai 1 hcrefuio been assigned to the latter* Nor is 
other proof wanting to support this presumption, 
kti addition to the e paitich-s of cosmic dust, 
larger masses forming meteorites are not unfre- « 
qttonllv found. Their general appearance, is that \ 
of a dull blade, but. tuvaMonally sfilmng black, j 
irregular oxterm*, forming a thin cru-t, whidi 
is totally diflejfnt iimu the mam dm within. . 
Examined microscopically, the crml, wlinh is 
usually one-hundredth, but may oc< a onally ri- • 1 
to ou<--eightieth, of an mdi in tlnekmvv., is found ] 
to be a tine black glass, filled w'itb small bubble**, J 
. havplv divided from the lntoiior—facts which 
indicate that the crivt is due to igneous a* turn, I 
under conditions which lu\e little or no infill- j 
erne withui the ma-’K The interior u-inlly . 
(onsets of a itouy mass ionned of bioken or 
angular pallid. . Here we have two altema- 1 
tne4 -i it lie v it has been formed by aqueous 
(f position, or .t has had «m igneous oiigin. 
Tin* latter, or he*’)', oiigiu in again ln-licud to 
be the true om, for the rea- -n, that coition 
micro < opic (.haunters alw.ii.s present m v, ..ter- 
dcpo'ited crystalline ilia se- are imt se< n in 
tii- se meteorites; and an igneous wm-terre tnal, 
rath'T than an igneous terrestrial, or. mi i; 
a'.p'gued to them, becau-e the glassy iq.he.ical 
strut ture found in metcoiites can only l« pi«- 
duced terre-tiiullv by a combustion of con¬ 
ditions very rarely found eo-existent. The only 
instance known wdiore .such a combination obtains 
ns in the crater of Kil.mea, wdicro the volcanic 
production known as Pole's Hair somewhat re- 
beinhh t the glassy structure of mc-teont'-s. Nor 
is this all ; lor, knowing as we do that meteors 
occasionally reach the earth in the form of sub¬ 
stantial m.t-ses, the suggestion has been ventured 
that they fall m sufficient numbers to affect its 
bulk in the course of ages ; and assuming, as 
we are entitled to assume, that these mow-*, to 
wliiih we are unable to assign definitely a 
meteoric oiigin, are indeed meteorites, the Jink 
connecting them with cosmic (non-terrestrial)8ust 
has then been found. M. Tissandier examining 
du*t which he detached from the surface of a 
Bohemian meteorite, found its microscopic char¬ 
acters to resemble those of the dud-part' D- of %j 
Mont Blanc ; and even more p:.-of i- i-o: w.a.uug 
to vindicate its non-terrestrial origin. 

Tlie connection between cosmic dust and meteors 
having been thin traced, we may now proceed to 
a brief consideration of their history ere they 
find a grave in the earth. 

On a calm clear night, when |j abovq us gleams 
The sky 

With all its bright sublimity of stars, ^ 
with their eternal suggestions' of peace and 
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immortality, th«re comes ever and anon from out that instance requiring thirty-three and a quarter 
the darkness a light darting across the heavens years for its completion. 

with increasing brightness. Sometimes the mo- But although the life-history of the cosmic 
teor will traverse a large portion of the heavefts, dust-particles of the Sahara has thus been traced 
travelling perhaps the entire vault, and then hack until they are found to be component parts 
disappearing, while still ^bright, below the lion- of meteor-swarms, whose movements are con- 
zon. Occasionally, they may be peen to fall trolled and dominated by definite laws, there yet 
to earth; but more commonly, after.a short remains the question of their origin, tl^ expla- 
cuur.se, the meteoim gleam dies away, leaving nation of the annual periodicity, and why this 
us to gaze again at the calm fixed brightness secular cycle should exist Meteors being thus 
of the, familiar constellations. The differences found to occur in these streams, it became pos- 
between these various classes of meteors are sible to calculate their orbits, and M. Schiaparelli 
those of degree, and not of kind. Omitting for did this with the August swarm. A connection 
a moment the consideration of their origin, it is hud begun to be suspected between meteors and 
ob\ unis that these bodies, no matter how they comets, and it was found that the orbit of the 
first originate, cfljue within the attractive force August meteors, as* calculated by the Italian 
•of the earth, and enter its atmosphere m oho- physicist, coincided with that of a known comet 
1 dience to that attraction. The intense rapidity More life being thus given to iYj 1 yj 
with which |hey fall generates an em-iiicrcii*mg the orbit of the November stream wa t • Vh 
amount of Inal, under the influence of wlmli calculated. It was found to be I i! -al 
they become luminous, and !t*gm to be eon- with the independently ascertained orbit of 
suined. A lonlmuanee «»f tin * process gradu- Tcinpel’s comet. Other corroborative elements 
ally dunlin die* their hull:, the -m filer 011 c* benm suoif followed. Tlie April meteors perform their 
entiuly cuiMinied high above the earth, and journey in space along the orbit of the comet 
eon 4 1 tilling the khoolmg -t,i»- wdio-e parage j& of 1801, while many other meteor-streams have 
as evanescent ,'jU gleam of light. It i- the dust been discovered to lie similarly related to othoi 
formed as tley are emeumed, wlmli, slowly comets. With tlie kin^vledge of the connection 
willing l> eaifh, <oiistilatis tlie eo-mie particles between comet-, and ineleor-swarms, and our 
t'» v. In, h n f. r-nce ha 1 - hi en made. knowledge of the constitution of meteorites tliem- 

JJut whiJ t on almi -l any dear night some solve*, the vexed question a* to the constitution 
few ini teor, mav he 1 e«*n to lla-h across the skv, of comets would seem to be rendered more easy 
oh-, nation ]>*, ievcahd the fact, that in certain of solution; but the subject is besot with many 
month i of the vear, and on certain dates in difficulties, and comets well situated for ofeer- | 
tin.'' month, shouting'-lat' aio much more vati on do not too often vfeit our skies. 

Hum. rou- than in other months and on ordinary Having traced back the history of the desert 
night ID 11 S-liwah<-, r< feirin \ to the discovery dust-particle* until they have been found to be 
of the f.;n i p"i pmiod a the re till ol eonli- " f m # i( !v lip, if indeed not themselves 

mi.*u, Mi ,-ivafion undertaken for tlie sake ol : ”i whose motions have laws ‘.as fixed 

re.oj.Img jiheiiouu na, y\v, • ‘I went out like as planets have,’ it now remains to take yet another 
Saul to find mv lather’s as*ea, and lo 1 I found step back into the history of things, and endea- 
a kingdom.* The remark might be echoed by vour to form some idea as to their first origin, 
tho.,• who made this discovery of the periodicity and the pait they have played, or play, in the 
of the.,o fdwuVmg-slirs, leading, as it lias June, economy of nafuie. Many and strange are the 
to <h<* dreovery of fait- hitherto nnsu-pected, hypotheses which have from tune to time been 
and pointing to a connection and eommonnchS put lorth. Some have held meteors to be the 
of origin between phenomena apparently very scattered, remnants of an exploded planet, ‘bat- 
widily divergent. At fust, the meteor .-dreams tered by tin* shocks of (loom.’ Other speculators 
of August 10 and November 14 were alone have thought that this dust of space originated 
recognised. Soon it. was discovered that the in ejection* from volcanic vent* when tlie vol- 
nionth of April was one in which a very canoes which stud the surface of our satellite 
large number of mcLeors were visible, and the were in eucigy. But for this to be true, it seems 
ifOth was fixed as the date for the maximum somewhat, though not out indy necessary that 
shower. But not only was it found that these tho moon’s volcanoes should yet be active; whilst ; 
evenings were <liaracterised by large showers of the question arises as to the possibility of the 
metio 1 -, but the further fact was ascertained, eruptive forces on the moon to have expelled 
thftf all the meteors on any given evening ema- matter beyond* tho influence of its attraction; 
natod fmm one quarter of the heavens Thus, m anil those who give most weight to these objec¬ 
tin' shower which occur* on tlie 20th of April— tions have themselves been inclined tv believe 
although tins shower has not been very marked that the true origin pf meteors is to bo found 
of late years -tho radiant point for tho meteors m eruption from one of the minor planets whoso 
is in the cum h llalion Lvra; hence it is termed attractive force wi^ilcl be le-,3 than the moon; 
the Lynad shower. In like manner, the August but when it is remembered ho- * slight Would 
tram has its radiant point in Perseus; and that be the chance of any such matter crossing tho 
of November 14 m Leo. It was still, however, earth’s path, such a theory loses all probability, 
thought that the metcu.sj of ordinary nights had There have not been wanting, either, those who, 
no connection of this kind ; but later observa- having in mind the brecciated structure of 

tions revealed tho fait that they also are con- meteorites and the fewness oft the characters in 

trolled by t-imilan laws; and the further discovery which they differ from terrestrial rocks, have 
w^5 made that some, notably the mi<l-No\ ember boldly proclaimed for them a terrestrial origin, 
swarm, #*ary in intensity from year to year, in imagining them to have been erupted from 

obedience to Aguiar laws, the entire cycle in volcunic vents at an early period* of tho world’s 
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history —q view of course not open to the very 
serious objections which surround the miuor 
planets’ hypothesis. Yet another class of theorists 
bold that the sun itself is the source of these 
wandering streams, they being continually sent 
far into space by those mighty eruptions with 
which we know that orb to be continually 
convuls’d. It is, however, probable that none 
of these theones of an eruptive origin, whether 
from satellite, planet, or sun, is the true oni— 
it being more likely that meteors are the residue 
of nebulous matter not gathered into planets 
when the different members of the solar system 
began to exist independently, but winch each 
hour, day, and year is tying slowly gathered 
in by the earth and the other planets as these 
bodies come within the sphere of their giavilafive 
influences. Thus much as to the oiigin of these 
meteoric swarms. 

The final question now antes as to whether 
they play any part in the economy of ualmc. 
The aggregate weight of tlie-e small scattered 
streams must be beyond comprehension, aifd is 
probably to be estimated by billions of tons. 
These small masses are constantly lulling towards 
the earth, some reaching its a< luul surface. So 
it must be with the moon, and with the other 
planets and satellites which compose the solar 
system ; and this continual impact of meteors, 
however inappreciable its influent e on the eailh, 
cannot be without its heat-producing elfeets on the 
larger bodies of our system. If this be so, bow 
much greater must he the result produced hj the 
enormous number of these bodies which, fiom a 
variety of causes, would ho incessantly pm ipituted 
upon the sun’s surface ; and the .suggestion has 
been put forward that we may find in this a 
sufficient explanation of the apparently inexhaust¬ 
ible emission of light and heat wliuh the sun is 
ever radiating into infinite space. 

And if it be true that these meteors have bud 
their origin m solar eruptions, we are hi ought 
to the strange ioflection, that the matter which 
in the yesterday of ages was hulled with awful 
energy from the sun’s surface, is being pauly 
returned to it in the present age, as the energy 
and matter of to-day will he paitly returned to 
feed its fires in the ages of to morrow. Should 
these speculations be correct, then our meteor- 
systems do indeed play an iuipoiUnt part in the 
economy of nature. All forms of foi ee on earth, 
the energies of man himself, have their physical 
source in the centre of our system; and if it 
he that the energy of that source is luing ever 
renewed by the physical impact of nv teoric 
masses, they have an equal title with the sun to 
be regarded as the source of enoigy, although it 
must not be forgotten that the rain of meteors on 
the suns surface is itself due to the attractive 
force inherent in the sun itself. 

Will the continual gnthe-ing in hy the sun, 
the earth, and other pl—i*-’ gi.l'idlv lead up 
to the time when these meteonc swarms shall 
have ceased to he, and the sun grow cold and dull 1 
Who shall sny ? There are many causes to delay 
this end. As the sun, together with the solar 
system, sweeps through space, it wull pa i s through 
regions now rich, now poor, in meteoric aggrega¬ 
tions, and the total amount of matter which it 
will gather in will, therefore, vary from century 
to century, from epoch to epoch. Such are the 


thoughts up to which we are le(kin pursuing the 
history of our particles of dust. But whether or 
not these speculations be true, the study of this 
subject teaches many a theme of interest for the 
leisure hours of our workaduy world. 

A GOLDEN ARGOSY." 


BY FRED. M. WHITE. 


Eleven o’clock! Before the vibration of the 
nearest chimes bad died away, the rain—which 
had long been threatening over London*-pyured 
down for some five minutes m*a fierce gust, and 
then, as if exhausted by its efforts, subsided into* 
a steady drir/le. The waves of light, cast on 
the glistening pavement from the gas lamps 
flickering in the wind, shone on the .stones ; hut 
the unstable shadow's wete < Ast back by the 
stronger refulgence ol‘the olectnu light at (Invent 
Garden. Ba< k into the gathered 1 . 11 -t of Long 
Acie the pallid gleam receded; while, on the 
opposite side, the darkness of Eu sell Street 
seemed darker still. By Tavistock Stieelwas a 
gm-shop, w hone gilded front, pointa of flame, and 
da//ling glass seemed to smile a smile of crafty 
welcome to the wayfarer. A few' vaidaway from 
the knot of loafers elustcnng with huugiy eyes 
round the. door, stood a woman. There were 
others ot her sex close by, but not like her, 
and though her dress was poor and dilapidated 
to the last degree, the others saw in .tun lively 
she was not as they. She wai joung, presumably 
not more than five-nnd-tweiil y jear u , ami on her 
face she bore the shadow ot a great care, (l.i/ing, 
half sullenly, half wistfully, into I he temptingly 
anayed window, her pioiilc stumgly mat kid by 
the great bla/,<* of light failhcr up the street, the 
proud carnage of the head formed a painful con¬ 
trast to her scanty garb and smrow-stin I e i face. 
She was a handsome, poorly di\..scyl woman, with 
a haughty healing, a look of ever-pieseut i.ire, 
and Bhe had twopence m her pocket. 

If you will consider wh.it it is to have Mich 
a UMMgre sum standing between ) oil and staivu- 
tmii, you may realise the position of this woman. 
To he alone, unfriended, penniless, m a city 
of four million souls, is indeed a low depth 
of human misery. Perhaps she, thought so, lor 
her mind was quickly formed. Pushing back 
the cloor with steady hand, she entered the noisy 
bar. She had half expected to be an object of 
interest, perhaps suspicion ; but, alas, too many 
of us 111 this world cairy our life’s history written 
in our faces, to cau-i* any feelings of surprise. 
The barman served her with the cordial bhe 
ordered, and with a business-like ‘ chink,* swept 
away her last two «oppers. Even had he 
known they were her l.ist, the man would have 
evinced no undue emotion. lie was not gifted 
with much imagination, and besides, it was a 
common thing there to receive the last pit¬ 
tance that bridges over the gulf between a 
human being and starvation. There she sat, 
resting her tired limbs, deriving a fictitious 
strength from the cordial, dimly connious that 
the struggle against fate was past, and nothing 
remained for it but—a speedy exit lrom further 
trouble—one plunge from the l-idges 1 Slowly 
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and meditatively she Hipped at her tumbler, 
* wondering—strange thought—why those old- 
fashioned glasses had never been broken. Slowly, 
but purely, the liquid decreased, till only a few 
drops remained. The time had come, then! 
She finished it, drew her scanty shawl closer 
about her shoulders, and went out again into the 
London night 1 " 

Only half-past eleven, and the streets filled with 
people. Lower down, in Wellington Street, the 
theatre-goers were pouring out of the Lyceum. 
The portico was one dazzling blaze of beauty and 
colour ; men in evening dress and daintv ladies 
waiting far their luxurious carnages. The out¬ 
cast Pandered on, wondering vaguely whether 
^here was any sorrow', any rum, any disgrace, 
# remorse, or dishonour in that brilliant crowd, 

» and so she dnlted into the Strand, heedlessly 
and aimlessly.* Along the great btieet as far as 
St (’lenient’s Danes, unnoticed # und unheeded, 
her feet dragging painfully, she ki*w not when*. 
Then hack again to watch the bust few people 
leaving the Lyceum, and then unionsciou-ly 
she turned towards the river, down Wellington 
St feet, to Waterloo Mtidge On that Bridge of 
Sighs mu* stopped, waiting, had she but known it, 
for her fate. 

It was quiet there on that wet night—few 
fool-pav*cngoM about, and she wa-. quite alone 
as she stood m one of the buttle ->es, looking I 
into the shilling flood beiieith Down the: 
met, as far as her e>e could ruuh, weie j 
the golden points of light llnkeimg and sw.iy-: 
mg m the last, -rushing water. The lap of the 
tide oil the mlt oozing luud on the Suriev side ! 
mingled almost pleasantly with the swirl and 
swi-li of the churning waves under the budge. I 
The dull thud of the i d»s and omnibuses m 
the Strand came quietly find subdued , but she 
In aid them not The gas lamps had changed to j 
the light of day, tin* heavy winter sky was of 
the purest blue, and the hoaiM* muiimir of tile 
distant Strand was the rustling ol the summer 
wind m the trees. The far-off voices ot the 
multitude softened and melted into the accents 
of one .i-he used to love; and this is what she 
MW like ft bih-nt picture, the ineinotn-, ringing 
in her head like the loud sea a child heals in a 
shell. A long old house of giay stone, with a 
green veranda covered with ivy and llovvering 
creepers; a tumbling lawn, sloping away to a 
tiny lake, all golden with yellow iris and water- 
lilies. In the centre of the lawn, a statue of 
Niche ; and seated by that statue was herself, and 
with her a girl some lew years younger- -a girl 
willing*hlon hair surrounding an oval fore, fair 
as the face of an angel, and lighted by tiuthful 
velvety violet eyes. Tins was the picture mir¬ 
rored m the swift, water. She climbed the para- 
# pet, looked steadily around th c lovely face in 
the water was so near, anil she longed to hear 
the beautiful vision speak. And lo 1 at that 
moment the voice of her darling spoke, and a 
hand was laid about her waist, and the voice 
said - ‘Not that way, X implore you—not that 
wav.’ 

The woman paused, slowly regained her posi¬ 
tion on th? bnd?e, and ga/ed into the face of 
heroin nan ion with dilated eyes. But the other 
girl had Mkr bac^ to the light, and she <ould not 


‘ A voice from the grave. Have I been dream¬ 
ing?’ she said, passing her hand wearily across 
her brow. 

‘ A voice of providence. Can you liavsj reflected 
on vvliat von were doing? Another moment, 
and think of it--oh, think of it! ’ 

‘A voice fiom the grave,’ repeated the would- 
be suicide blovvl>. ‘Kuidy this must be % good 
omen. Her voice ’—how like her voice.’ 

The rescuing angel paused a minute, struggling 
with a dim memory. \N hue had she in her turn 
heard that voice before? With a sudden impulse, 
they seized each other, and bore towards the 
neaicbt gaslight, and there gazed intently in 
each other’s face The guardian angel looked 
a look of glad surprise , the pale, lace of the 
hapless woman wan glorified, as she seized her 
reseuer round her neck ami sobbed on her breast 
piteously 

‘Nelly, Mi**, Nelly, my darling; don’t you 
know me V 

‘M^dge, why, Madge* 0 Madge! to think of 
it—to think of it.’ 

Presently they grew i aimer. Thc girl called 
Nelly placed the other woman’s arm within her 
own and walked quul I v away from the hated 
biidgt*; and, thorough!)' < onquered, the hapless 
one aecomp lined her. No word was spoken 
as they walked on for a mile or so, across 
the Sti and, towards ITolhorn, and there disap¬ 
peared. 

T 1 iq >1 London went on. The great 

t 5, v pi i their business, unheedful of 

liagidy and soirow. A life had been saved ; but 
what is one unit in the greatest city of the uni¬ 
verse l * The hand of fate was iu it. It was only 
one of those mry tulles of which life is* com¬ 
posed, and y< t. tin* one minute that saved a 
life, unravelled the first tiny thread of a tangled 
skein that hound up a great wrong. 


Two years earlier It was afternoon, and the 
sun, climbing over the house, shone into a sick¬ 
room at Eastwood—a comfortable, cheerful, old 
room; from floor to ceiling was panelled oak, 
and the w.ilL decorated with artist proofs of 
famous pioltiles. The two large lnullioued win¬ 
dows were open to the summer air, and from 
the outside came the delicate scent ot mignonette 
and heliotrope in the tiled jardinieres on the 
ledges. The soft Persian carpet of pale blue 
deadened the sound of footsteps ; rugs of various 
harmonious hues were scattered about; and the 
articles of virtu and costly bric-a-brac wire 
more suitable to a drawing-room than bed¬ 
chamber. 

On the bed reclined thc figure of a man, evi¬ 
dently in the last vtage of consumption. His 
cheek was flushed and feverish, auil his fine blue 
e\ca were unnaturally bright with, thc disease 
whi h w- is *'>pp'TiT his vital energy. An old man 
,:n in J.;. i«\, p : * of his large frame and finely 
]•, . ;|!.-1 (i : w ' "i, though hollow and w-astei), 
showed signs of a powerful pliysiqne at, some 
remote period. Ilis forehead was high and broad 
and poweriul; his features finely chiselled ; but 
the mouth, though benevolent-looking, was shitty 
and uneasy, lie looked like a lftnd mau and 
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a good friend j but liis face was haunted by a 
constant fear. With a pencil, ho was engaged 
in tracing some characters on a sheet of paper; 
and evert and anon, at the slightest movement, 
even the trembling of a leaf, he looked up in agi¬ 
tation. The task was no light one, for his hand 
trembled, and his breath came and went with 
what Iras to him a violent exertion. Slowly 
and painfully the work went on j and as it 
approached completion, a smile of satisfaction 
shot across his sensitive mouth, at the same time 
a look of remorseful sorrow filled his whole lace. 
It was only a few words on a piece of paper he 
was writing, but he seemed to realise the import¬ 
ance of his work. It was*«nly a iarcwell letter ; 
but in these few \aledictorv lines the happi¬ 
ness of two young lives was hound up. At last 
the task was finished, and lie lay back with an 
air of great content. 

At that moment, a woman entered the room. 
The sick man 1ml the paper hastily beneath the 
pillow with a look of fear on his face, pliable 
to sec. But the woman who entered did not 
look capable of inspiring any such sentiment 
She w.fi young ami prettv, a trifle vain, per¬ 
haps, *>f her good looks and attractive appearance, 
hat the model of what a ‘neat-handed Phillis’ 
should he. 

Duet fly the dying man saw her, his expres¬ 
sion changed to one of intense eagerness. Beckon¬ 
ing her to come close to him, he drew her head 
close to his hue ami said: ‘She is not about, 
is she? Do you think sin* can luar wliat I am 
saying? Sometimes 1 fancy Jie hears my very 
thoughts.’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied the maid. ‘Miss Wakefield 
is not in the house just now; she has gone into 
the village.’ 

‘Very good. Listen, and answer me truly. Do 
you ever hear irom—from Nelly now? Poor 
child, poor child ! ’ 

The woman’s face changed from one of interest 
to that ot shame and remorse. She looked into 
the old man’s face, and then bur&fc into a lit of 
hot passionate tears.. 

‘ Ilush, hir-li! * lie cried, terrified bv her 
vehemence. ‘ For Clod’s sake, stop, or it will 
be too late, too late ! * 

‘O sir, I must tell you,* sobbed the contrite 
woman, burying her face in the bedclothes. 
‘Letters came irom Miss Nullv lo you, time alter 
time ; but I destroyed them all.’ 

‘Why?’ The voice was stern, and the girl 
looked up affrighted. 

‘0 sir, forgive me. Surely ypu know. Is it 
possible to get an order from Miss Wakefield, 
and not obey? Indeed, I lia\< tried to speak, 
but I Vas afraid to do anything. Even you, 

sir 1 - 

‘All,’ said the invalid, with a sigh of ineffable 
sadness, ‘ I know how hard It is. The inllucnco 
she has over one is wonderful, wonderful. But 
I am forgetting. Margaret Boulton, look me in 
the face. Do you love Miss Nelly as you used 
to do, and would you do something for her if 
I asked you ?' 

‘ Gotl be my witness, I would, sir, 1 replied the 
girl solemnly. 

‘ Do you know where she is ? f 

‘Alas, no. It is a year since we heard.—But 
master, if you ask me to give her a letter or 


a paper, I will do so, if I have to beg my way 
to London to find her. I have been punished-» 
fpr not speaking out before. Indeed, indeed, sir, 
you may trust me.’ - 

He looked into her face with a deep unfathom¬ 
able glance for some moments; but c the girl 
returned his gaze as steadily. • 

‘I flunk 1 can,’ lie said at length. ‘Now, 
repeat after me: “ 1 swear that the paper intrusted 
to my care shall be delivered to the person lor 
whom it is intended ; and that 1 will never 
part with it. until it is safely and securely 
delivered.”’ 

The woman repeated the words w4lh simple 
solemiiily. » * 

t ‘Now,’ lie said, at the same time producing 
the paper ho had written with such pain and 
care, ‘I deliver this into your hand-, and may ' i 
heaven bless and provpor your undertaking. Take I 
great care, ior^t contains a precious scold, and j 
never part wilto it while life remain j 

The. paper was a cmious-lookmg do-ument 
enough, folded small, hut bean nothing out¬ 
side to betray the secret it i untamed. We shall 
see in the future how it fared. 

The girl glanced at the folded paper, and thrust 
it lapidlv m her bosom A smile of p<\ne and 
lrani|Uitlity pas ed o\ur the tlx mg man’s l.ue, 
and he gave her a look ol intense '/vatitude. 

At this moment anolhi r woman entered li.i room. 
She was tall and thin, with a km* of grave 
determination, and a month and unn denoting 
I a funnies i amounting to < unify. Tin re wa^ a 
j dangerous light m her baali.sk ey\> .*1 thu 
moment, n-> she gave (he sonant si ot 

jintin,e lute and malm; —a look win. h stem, d ; 

; to s-ui'i b out the bottom of her ^ml. 

I ‘Maigarct, whit aie you doing here? Leave 
I the room at ome. Jlow oitm have I told you 
j never to come in here.’ 

Margaret left; and the wom.ui witli il snabv 
eves busied heiselJ silently abo^j, the sn krooni. 

' The dying man watched her m a da/cd fasci¬ 
nated manner, as a bhd torn, to wat-b the ' 
motion? of a seipent; .md he ‘■hiwml as he i 
indu'd the felim way m whi-h she moistened 
her thin lip-, lie t’ied to turn ln< e>e? awav, 
but failed. Tlnii, as it e,melons ol Ins ieelmg', 
the woman said : ‘Well, do you hate me worse 
than nui d to-day?’ 

‘ You know f never hated you, Selina,’ he 
replied w'Oanly. 

‘Yes, you do,’ she answered, with a sullen^ 
glowering triumph m her eyv . ‘You do hate 
me for the influence I have over you. You 
lute me because you dale not lute me. ‘•You 
hate me because I palled vou from your 
beggar’s brat, and trained you to behave as a 
man should.’ 

Peifeclly cowed, lie watched her moistening* 
her thin lips, till his eyes could no longer see. 
Presently, he felt a change creeping over huu : 
his breath came shorter and shorter; and his , 
chest heaved spasmodically. With one, last effort 
he raised himself up in his bed. ‘Selma,’ he said 
painfully, ‘let mo alone ; oil, let me alone ’ ’ 

‘ Too late/ she replied, not paring, to disguise 
her triumphant tone.. ^ 

He lay back with the dews of death clustoSng 
on his lorehead. Suddenly, out^of the*gathcring 
darkness grew perfect dazzling light; lus lips 
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moved; the words ‘ Nelly, forgive! * were audible 
^ike a whispered sigh, lie was dead. 

The dark woman bent over him, placing lien' 
ear tc» his heart; but no sound came. ‘ Mine ! * 
bhe said—* mine, mine ' At last, all mine !’ 

The thfti webs of fate’s Veavmg were in her 
lianfl bceurely—all save one. It was not worth 
* the"holding, so if floated down life’s .slVcam, 
gathering as it went. 

THE MALDIVE ISLANDS. 

An interesting monograph, by Mr II. C. P. Kell, 
C.O S.^has^been published by the Ceylon govern¬ 
ment, which throws a flood oi light on the 
hfaldive islands and their history. They boem to 
*Ra\o been colonized about the beginning of the 
Out turn cra;*but until tho beginning ot tlio 
thirteenth eenlurv, nothing certain can he estab¬ 
lished. At that time, however, th» people beeiu 
to have been converted to Mohammedanism, and 
a connection e^Lddished Willi the Malabar State 
of Cuiuaiiore, which la-Led, with occasional 
inleuuptionH, (ill about tin* beginning oi the 
luU'Tulh ec.it.ny, when, with tin* ri-* of the 
PoitugucoO power in the Ki.l, the Mi/ei.unty 
over tho group wai a -utned by them With 
the duline ol Portuguev* auihorny and the u->o 
oJ DuUh ascendency m Ceylon in the beginning 
of the seu-ntoenth century, the lomiection with 
the Maldives w.h a - umeil by the latter, and 
remained in their hind-, until 1790, wliui it 
naturally pih-ed to the Engl.-h on their aupi : 
lion oi Cej Ion, and Jm- (ontimied uiidi-lui*bi‘d 
till the piesent day. The pdilical (oum > tio’i, 
however, has been in the hands ol the Ibi.didi 
almost purely iomial, no mUifmemo with the 
internal adinini^Uation oi the group haling been 
atUmptul. % 

Tile petiole aie veiv timid, and avei.-e irom 
intercourse, with Europeans. The only sign oi 
dependence on Ceylon is the yearly Embassy, 
conveying the Usual letter irom the sultan to 
the governor of Ceylon, with the nominal 
tribute, consisting principally of Maldive mats 
and sweetmeats. A reply is bent, and a return 
proseuit made of betid nuts and .spices, Ac. 
The presentation of the letter to the governor 
fin rather curious au<l interesting The Embassy 
lands at tho custoin-hou.se at Colombo, when a 
proci^sion is formed, headed by a natiw Ceylon 
force called Laseureens of the guaid, venerable 
as a remnant of the old days of the Kandy 
kings, hut only formidable now from the < \< ini¬ 
tiating nature of their music. Theu i. llow 
Maldivian and Ceylon oihcials, m front i*i the 
ambassador, who, c lad in a long bilk robe, carries 
the letter on a siLer tray on his head. Other 
oiliciala follow, and the whole procession is dosed 
by the Maldive boatmen carrying the presents. 
The audience is over in a few minutes; and 
tkcp, in a °tcw dtiys, when tlicy have got the 
gov/Tnor’s reply, the Maldivians return to Mali, 
and nothing mo^s is heard of them for another 
year, except in the way of trade. 


Having secured a letter of introduction from 
the government of Ceylon to the sultan, I 
chartered a schooner of about ninety tons, called 
the Joxrphine , and provisioned her for' a long 
trip, as it was very uncertain when I would be 
able to get back, so treacherous are the currents 
in these seas. I engnged a European to nr vigate 
the schooner; and the native crew consisted of 
five men and two Loys>. I had likewise a cook 
and two boys for our own me-s. The cabin was 
pretty roomy ; but it was btulfy and hot, and 
lull of all kinds of creeping lb n:«, f-> that I 
went into it as seldom as p; side, at.! 1.\ «• 1 day 
and night uuder an awnmg on the poop. We 
’had an uneventful voyage across, light winds 
and calms prevailing all the way, the only 
things that ou-urred to interest us being the 
glorious sunrises and sunsets. One night, how¬ 
ever, when lying becalmed, we were startled out 
of blo<?p by a tremendous swishing of water, 
and there, two hundred yards from us, we saw a 
water-pout breaking up. The cloud was close 
down on the .surface of the water, and conden- 
sition wa-. . o rapid thaf\ in twenty minutes it 
had entirely disappeared Ily-and-by we sighted 
the north end of Mali Atoll; and here we 
first reali-ed the force of the currents, for on 
ti\mg to make our entrance into the lagoon, 
we were carried past the channel, and had to put 
about slurp, to avoid going on to the reef, on 
whnli the heavy swell from the open sea was 
breaking. We then ran for the channel between 
Mali ard (jafwr A loll*; and getting a pilot at 
the latter, we again tried to work inti the ; 
lagoon in the burner through a narrow opening. I 
JT»*ro the Schooner missed htays in one of our 
tack-; and before we could get way on her 
and try to get her round again, we were on 
the top of the reef. Luckily, we were in a 
sheltered position ; but the current was running 
like a sluice, rendering us quite helpless ; and 
tin* teetli-like points of live coral projecting 
upwards from the bottom looked very danger¬ 
ous. Piesoutly w r, v '’it on one; and dreading 

a capsize, we .:i .* • 1 the boats at once; lor 

there was not a point of the reef above water 
lor miles and no swimmer could bate readied 
dry laud m bitch a current. Alter a few 
anxious moment 0 , the bchooiicr swung free, and 
we dropped the anchor m a sort of pool. All 
tin* alteration wo were engaged in hedging out 
into the channel ; and finally, after enormous 
labour, wo got into deep water, w litre we 
am bored for the night 

The beautv of the.-c* coial leels is something 
indescribable; nowhere cl-e. eilhc** on sea or 
laud, arc such colours to be seen. On the inner 
edge, where there is considerable depth of water, 
the shade is of the deeped, green; and as the 
water gets shallower towards the sea-face, it 
is lighter and lighter, till it is almost yellow 
just where the rollers form a "fringe uf white 
foam; and beyond all. there is the deep blue of 
the open sea. The whole has a sort ot metallic 
sheen, wonderfully weird and unearthly. Curi¬ 
ously, too, it is only when tkerti is a slight 
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ripple that one can see tlu* reefs at a dis¬ 
tance from the deck of a vessel. When it is a 
desul calm, you cannot see them until you are< 
close al*>vc them. On Gator Atoll we saw the 
wreck of the screw steamer Seagull , lost some 
years ago, but still standing up on the reef, 
as v hen first she struck. 

Ndkt day we got into the lagoon, and with 
a lair win'd, made rapid progress lor a tunc; 
but the navigation was intricate, and it was next 
evening before we finally cast anchor at the 
Sultan’s island. The following day, I delivered 
my letter of introduction, and sent my presents 
to the sultan and the higher otheials. During 
the next fotlnight, whilst we lay at anchor, J 
received the greatest kindness and hospitality 
from the Maldivians ; official visits were paid and 
returned, and all the time the sultan’s barge, 
rowed by sixteen men, was at my disposal. The 
baige was of great length, hut narrow beam ; and 
at the stern was a hnud platform, projecting over 
the sides, with a stout post in the centre to hold 
on by—a necessari precaution,*as the jerk of 
sixteen oars was my great. When I called at a 
house, no matter wh.it was the hour, 1 was obliged 
to partake of tea and biscuits; and it was rather 
cuiious to see, in such remote and unfrequented 
places, tm-. of Huntley and Palmer and Peek 
Fivan figuring on the tilde. After refreshments, 
capital Manilas wen* handed round, and Maltese 
cigarette's. On the olliuals returning my visits 
on board the schooner, the teapot was brought 
out; and it was a treat to see how nij preserves 
and tinned fruits were enj'oyed. But what 
pleased them iuu*t of all was a bottle of tonic 
water ; and alter to.wng off the glass, they would 
rub their stomachs and say : ‘ Pate Ka vvasle balmt 
achclia lmi,’ meaning, ‘Good for the stomach.’ 

The Maldivians aie a quiet peaceable folk, very 
hospitable, though extremely afuud ot Europeans, 
and averse from Inning intercourse with them. 
They are noted for their kindness to shipwrecked 
mariners ; and have repeatedly earned the thanks 
of the Ceylon government for their conduct m this 
respect They are of small stature. The women 
are rather inclined to plumpness, whilst many 
of thtm arc very good-looking In colour they 
aie of a dayk olive, and 1 noticed a good deal 
of mixture of race among them. They are strict 
Mohammedans; but the women are not kept in 
such seclusion as on the continent ot India. 
Children were very numerous; and lound, fat, 
healthy toddling things they were. The town 
of Mali is fairly well laid out, with good broad 
streets; and as the soil is pure sand, and only 
trodden by naked feet, cleanliness is the rule. 
In the hou^e®, eveiy thing looks neat and m good 
Older;* but 1 must admit that I only saw those 
of the better class. The houses are mostly of 
wattle and daub, with thatched roofs overhanging 
the eaves; and the compounds w*em inclosed by 
a lence of cocoa-nut leaves, prettily plaited at the 
top. 

The people live mostly on fish and rice. All 
the atolls swarm with vaiious kinds ot fishes, 
amongst which, the bomto predominates; and 
they -are very cheap. For one rupee we got 
almost ns many as we liked to take; and for the 
same sum, were offeied turtles that would have 
made an alderman’s mouth water. Cocoa-nuts 
abound of course; but plantains are scarce; and J 


the only other fruits I saw were limes an^, 
melons 

* The Maldivians are capital boat-builders. I 
was surprised to see the graceful lines ftf the 
smaller craft, and the skilful way. they lire 
handled, with the mat-sails, and heavy loads piled 
up above the gunwale. The sea-going vessels 
called dhon tea are not so handsome ; but their 
huge lateen sail looks \ery well; and we found 
that they could go closer to the wind and sail 
better than our Josephine, smart though she was, 
and esteemed the fastest schooner in Colombo 

Common cotton cloth is woven on the atoll*, 
arid Mahli\ian mats are justly celebrated /or the 
beauty of their designs and iiarmonious colours. 
They are woven with a kind of rush on a watp 
of coir fable. The exports from the islands corf-„ 
► 1 st piirn lpally of dried fish, coco^-nuts, coir fibre 
and coir yarn. For import*, rice is the puncipal 
item, together with arcr.a nuts, *• igu*, cotton 
cloth, &<•. * 

The botany of the Maldives ' voiv simple, 
the preiailing feature being eoeoa-nut trees, which 
grow w lierever there is foothold for them. 1 saw 
also the bread-fruit tree, and several mi tuber* of 
the Ficus tribe, stub as Eladica Iwhca, I*'t<tie rcU- 
ijwsa, bam.in, &c. ; also the common bamboo, 
sumach, Thnjusui propulnJ'hnuv t<t, tapet.i, 
lassavu or Manioc colncasw .•>, Ac. Ko-.cs were cul¬ 
tivated with some sum;s*. No doubt, most of 
the trees have been imported, though the ocean 
currents must also have conveved seeds limn other 
countries 

Ot animal*, there are no indigenous specie*. 
The sultan lias a lew impelled coivs ot the 
Krahmuiee kind ; and a lioise, u present from the 
Cc) Ion government some years ago. Goats ujo 
plentiful. I saw neither dog nor eat; but a kind 
of rat is said to commit gieat havoc anion; the 
cocoa-nut trees, wliuli they climb, and destroy 
the nuts. Luords swarm m immense numbers; 
and when going along with a irowd, one could 
hardly step without putting one’s foot on a fat long- 
tailed specimen. Of buds there line a great 
many of the aquatic kind, gulls, uannets, noddies, 
herons, &a, and among l.md-luid*, of ionise the. 
ubiquitous (row so.ifi makes its appeai.iuce. Tin* 
kite also is seen bailing about and jinking up any 
garbage that comes in its way. Movers, sand- ; 
pipers, &e., are also said to frequent the group ; 
(nit 1 saw none of them. 01 lishe*, sh.uks am 
plentiful; and the bomto h totally swarms in the 
lagoons. We saw also several varieties of thi*i 
perch, the wrasse, &o. Turtles abound 

The e.-nfi/uratu-n of the Mahlive groj\p is 
singular, tin "oil 1 . • *i and southern portions lying 
in a single line of atoll-, whilst m the centre 
there is a double row. Nearly all am of an oval 
shape, with the longest axis north and south. 
They all consist ot an annular ring of coral reef}' 
a quarter to half a mile liroad, with a lagoon 
m the centre, ol the almost uniform depth of 
twenty-three to twenty-five fathoms. There am 
many openings from the open sea to the interior, 
through which the currents rush with great 
violence. The soundings on the outer faco of 
the reef are about two hundred end fifty to 
three hundred la thorns sheer, whil-t at a eiAlc’s 
length from the edge they are still *nore pro¬ 
found. On the inner edge, thd* reel drops sneer* 
to the UBual depth of the lagoon. In some of 
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the narrow channels between the atolls you get terrible danger. Another five days took us to 
four or five fathoms on one sule of the vessel, Colombo, without anything happening which 
when you can see the smallest object on the |would be worth writing hero; and next day I 

white pottom ; and on the other side the line paid off the schooner, after having spent* seven 

goes down to a hundred fathoms. All through pleasant weeks on board of her. 

the lagoonS there are numerous islands dotted - - . - 

about, forming beautiful objects in the placid TTOW T Pirn a tut? a nnwfPT 

.Uue*wat<*rs, .nth thnr'pnro white strip of sandy n0W 1 BECAME A CONVICT. f 

beach ; then a margin of scrubby jungle, the 1 was born on the estate of Lord -, in the 

centre being filled up with a dense thicket of north of England. My father was one of the 
cocoa-nut trees. T here are aho numerous patches under-gardeners, and lived in one oi the lodges 
orwchwine of them, ,x-riWt l.ltfe atolk on the domain. As Boon as 1 entered upon my 

Notwithstanding the more modem notion of , T . , . . .. . . 1 J 

the formation ..t coral iwls on a foundation that tocna ’ } «™ " ,t ' > tho h< ”™ “» * 

w cradtftllv r,in«, n*i‘v-uiplifiud by the XurtuRas s °rt 1 W K°. where I .was treated wiUi much 

grqiip, 1 Hunk these Maldivian atolls are perfect kindness and favour. In a while 1 outgrew my 
examples of Darwin’s theory, that they are gene- ‘•buttons,’and was then sent to the stables as an 
fully formed on land that is sinking gradually, under-groom. Before I had reached my eigli- 
How, otherwise* can you account for the pro- teenth birthday, my noble master died. The 
found depth-, on the outer face or t the compara- son w j JO succeeded to the title and estates was 
tively dtep water on the inner edge and all j te t ,nhke J, H father. A clean sweep was 
through 11 ,c 1. when it i. admitted that ‘ ; , esUblishiua.it: the racing-stud was 

the little coral- 1 insect builder cannot woik m , . P , , 

am thing over trn or twelve fathoms? All the (lone a W Wlth i tho eM f r ^j-vants discharged; 
patches of reefs m the lagoons have a sheer drop a retrenchment was made all round ; and in 
to the general level of the floor. There is not a the change I was one of the many who had to 
point on any of the atolls mole than six to eight seek woik elsewhere. » 

feet above the sea, and these only where vege- My lot was next east in the large town of 

tation has managed to get a hold, and in the ]*-. f whither I had gone to seek employment I 

course of time gathered a little soil about it, as ^ successful shopkieper, who advertised his 


leaves decayed and old plants died down and wareg b 8cn , h roun(1 the town a showy van 
nu( * way or ii s i guieia ions is san , j n b y two handsome horses, driven by a 

indeed, by file Maldivians that some of the atolls , , , , , . , ! 

’ show «ocoa-nut trees already partly submerged : tfood-looking, well-dressed coachman, wanted a 
lmt of tins [ can give no testimony from per- suitable groom to complete the fellow. Coming 

sonal ob-crvalion " fresh and ruddy from Lord -’s btables, I 

We left Mali .mini the openly expressed regret obtained« the post without any trouble, and 
of many of the officials ; and the .sultan and added very much, I think, to the attraction of 
tjllieis sent u. various presents of mats, fruits, Hie shopkeeper’s show as long as the bloom of 
&<\ J’.nt of the Mil tun’s jm-sent consisted of a vou u, an d country air remained on my cheeks. 

Iiuili,, I:, whi'li wi- earned to Colombo, as j Jut j found tlic new life very different from the 
it WHS hardly fat enough to be worth klllinrr. ,, ,, . . , , , 

Wo had pro,it iftllieiiUy m gettmg out of the old one - Coach 1 * Mld 1 “ «»» 

atoll, in con,neuro of the frightful currents "'a* f> ood <« p m ‘his perambulating business, 
and light wimh, and we took two clays to do Hurry was no part of our duty m the delivery 
about twenty miles On entering the Tulisdu of parcels, and so our driver frequently turned 
channel, we ran into frightful danger, for though aside into some by-street to indulge his weakness 
we thought we had given a wide beith to three for drink. I had been accustomed to have my 
contiguous patches of coral, we were right in 0 f home-brew m the servants’ hall, and up 

about? The\v t r '. WC ^ wl ! Ut n WU T I® to this time I can truly say that my habits were 


on one of them, wlien she took one of her wild after the usual calling at our favourite houses, 
rushes# However, we gradually worked our way vve were both without a copper to take a parting 
into the channel. Our great object now was to glass for the night. In the stable-luff, at the 
keep close up to the northern shore, so that ba( .k 0 f 0 ur master’s premises, a pier-glass* had 
"‘i’f^Tk? ,yset0f th « 1 c " rre I\ t been stowed. It lay there for several weeks. 
■ “I ownership, and m 

the heavy rollers from the open sen were break- ,mr '! ced °{ caah >, thc cmrhm:m s,l '’b' st « d ‘ bat 
ing with great violence. In spite of every effort, wo m ighfc raise a few shillings upon it. At first, 
however, we were gradually borne over towards I hesitated to take any part in thc matter; but 
• the dreaded point, until at ono moment, when my scruples ami fears were overcome by my 
wc were on the top of the swell, we looked companion. ‘Nay, lad, you have nought to fwu. 
down the slope of it to the rugged edge of tho On pay-day we ’ll get it out of piAvn, and nojone 
reef, the momentarily retreating water laid it will be any thc wiser.’ 

barey It was a bad quarter of an hour for me ; Tims persuaded, I joined in the first dishonest 
and ^lie refief waa, intense when I saw that at act of my life. As fate would have it, the pier- 
last we were steauily drawing away from the glass was wanted before pay-day came round. 
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The guilt was brought home to our door, and 
the coachman and myself had to change our 
livery for a prison dreBS. ‘Three months’ liard ( 
labour,’. came like a death-knell upon my cars; 
and with a choking lump in my throat, I was 
lodged in the borough prison. 

After (he expiration of my sentence, the shame 
of jw disgrace prevented me from going back to 
ray father’s cottage. All the people on the estate 
must have heard of my crime, and how could I 
dare to show myself there! Much down-hearted, 
T walked back to the town from which I had 
been imprisoned. The only opening that occurred 
to me was to join the army. 1 could hide 
myself there, I tliough&r So" I walked to the 
recruiting quarters, took the Queen’s shilling, and 
enlisted. 

I was then under twenty years of age, and 
*a promising youngsler,’ as the sergeant said. 
All m good time, I was sent to Aldershot 
A few months’ slay there made me home-sick. 
I repented of the step 1 had taken, c and I 
made up my mind to give up soldiering as 
soon as I got the chance. My difficulty was 
to get the clothing ot a civilian. 1 dare not 
liny clothes, lor my purpose would thus lx* 
made known ; neither could 1 take a comrade 
into my confidence. I resolved at length to 
bolt and take my chance. Pacing through a 
Hampshire village, I saw a countryman’s smo< !c 
and trousers drying on a cottage budge. ‘The 
very thing,’T thought: ‘all is fair in war;’ ami 
witli such notions in my nund, I stole the articles 
and made off. lint luck was against me Tim 
theft was soon discovered, and I was puiMiid 
and arrested before T had gone far on the load. 
For this offence I was sent to Winchester'jail 
for a couple of months. It also brought about 
my dismissal from the army, for the regiment* 
was too respectable to keep a felon m its ranks 

During my imprisonment at Winchester, a 
circum<-t mce took place, which, though fmial 
at the time, had much to do with me sometime 
afterwards. One day, as 1 was taking oxeinse 
in the ring, a visitor stepped on to the ground. 

1 immediately recognised in the stranger the 
chief superintendent of the prison where I had 
served three months. It seems that he had 
come from the north to prove u conviction 
against a man then awaiting trial in Winchester. 
He r« r i■ .1 mo as quickly as 1 recognised 
him; int I lit'. 1 • thought that sucli a minting 
would affect my destiny. How? You shall 
know in good time. 

From Winchester I made my way back to the 
north, to the town where I first fell into trouble, 
and was lucky enough to get employment as a 
‘striker’ in some large iron-works. With wages 
at four shillings a day, I managed very nicely, 
and was comfortably off. Alter a while, another 
labourer, in the same woiiks, Joe Smith as ho 
called himself, came to lodge m the same house 
as myself. Naturally we became somewhat fami¬ 
liar ; but ho was very silent about himself, so 
that I never got to know where he came from, 
or anything of Ins history. One day I saw' that 
he had got pofrAcssion ot a watch, a fur better- 
looking thing than I had been accustomed to 
see among working-men. ‘ Hillo, Joe,’ said I, 
‘you’re getting smart Where did ye get that 
ticker from? v 

fe* -"'- ■■ ■ ■ ■ -. 


‘Oh, I won it in a shilling raffle. It’s a beauty, 
isn’t it ? ’ 0 

The following Saturday afternoon, just as I 
was leaving the house for a stroll, Joe qjot me 
rather hurriedly, saying: ‘ Tom, I’m going to 
Manchester till Tuesday. I haven’t much time 
to catch t’ train, and I just w'aut one or* two 
things in t’ house, and a few shillings extra like. * 
.lust run and pawn this watch lor me, there’s 
a good lad, and we ’ll both go to station 
together.’ 

‘All right, Joe,’ I said ; *gi\e it to me.’ 

‘I’ll follow thee in a minute,’ he shouted, as 
T hurried to the nearest pawnshop. * 

When 1 handed the w ntclv- to the sliopfaan, ho 
examined it closely, and once or twice loolyd 
lather queeiiy at me. ‘Where did you get this?’ 
lie asked. e 

‘A mate of mine juH* trive it. ine to pawn,’ T 
answered, ‘ijewon it in a ufllo; 1 expect him i 
here directly^ 

‘l»ov!’ he slmut-d to an a—i-tant in 4 \<* shop, > 
‘T shall want some change; l an and ; i some as j 
quick as you can ’ 

hi a lew minutes the boy oaniu 1-*.k with a 
policeman—tin* S lunge’ hi* was sent out lor, as 
it proved. 

* Officer,’ said the ‘■linpmmi, ‘this jemng man 
has just handed in a watch that’s wanted. !I *to’n 
the notice of warning sent lottnl from the police* 
office ’ 

‘What have you got to *jiv’’ '•aid the police- j 
man. ! 

‘1 know nothing about it ; T will take it j 
directly to the man who gav* it me ’ j 

Dut cm going into the street, nothing w\w seen |l 
of Joe. Wo went to the lod-Mii/*, but no doe was ij 
there. lie lrm-t h tve seen the officer taken to the 1 ‘ 
shoo, and then thought it best to i un uwav 

‘Well, young man, you mmt come with in¬ 
to the station. The watch is stolon, and 1 i. 
been found upon you ;’ so said the officer, a In¬ 
laid bold ot my arm to take me fo the lock-up. 

In due time I was brought before the magis¬ 
trates, charged with having Hoi n a w 1 M 1 . [ 

told my stray, winch, from the smiles on the 
laces m court, seemed to be a very stale one. 

‘Is anjthing known of this man?’ sharply 
asked one of tin* magistrates. 

‘Ye-, your worship,’ answered an oflbial, as 
lie read from a large book. ‘C’onvicted for 
stealing a pier glass, April If), 1807, and sentenced 
to three months’ hard laliour.’ v 

It was now October lHti 4 ), only about eighteen 
months after my first appearance in tlio same 
dock. T saw that this fact told against my tide. 

‘You stand committed to the sessions,’ was the 
reply of the Dench ; and I went down below, 
lamenting my hard lm k. 

A day or two after my committal to thy * 
borough prison, the chief superintendent visited 
my cell, note-book in hand. ‘ You have been 
previously convicted,’ he said. ‘Once in this 
prison last year. Haven’t you been in Winchester 
jail since?’ 

I saw it was useless to deny it; and now I 
began to realise tlie seriousness of my position. 

The superintendent was getting up‘Vny criminal 
history for the recorder, and two convictions in 
so short a time would certainly insult* for me a 
long sentence. The knowledge of my innocence 
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in the present case made my position all the 
jnore grievous. 

Each of the cells in this prison was provided* 
with a, small cistern for water, let into the outside 
wall, but with one of its sides Hush with the 
interior urtdL I found on ot the screws, by 
wln#h it was fastened, loose. Curiosity led me 
to try and loosen the others. This I a* last 
accomplished. Then i took the cistern out, and 
saw a space in depth more than half tin* thick¬ 
ness of the wall, and large enough to admit the 
passage of my body. The thought of escape at 
once suggested itself, and I resolved to make the 
attempt. T*rare fully put back the cistern, replaced 
the. screws, and em'crcd them with whitewash 
trym the walls. 

# Uniing several weeks to wait for trial, I was 
•taken out of the cell a good deal, and was 
employed in rftany ways. One day, as I was 
doing a light job in the basement,I saw an iron 
bar about three feet long lying about. This 1 
coneeah d in my clothes, and safely carried to 
my roll. My first object was to break the bar 
in two; but how was it to be done without 
a till*'/ My ej(s lighted upon the scrubbing-, 
stone used for cleaning the tloor. 1 tiled the j 
haideit piece I could ii ml, and rubbed away 1 
with all my might. Imagine my delight when 1 
found the non showing signs of wear! Stone 
wai to be had m abundance, and l perse\eied 
until success crowned my woik and the non bar 
lay in two pieces. I then be gnu mv attack upon 
the wall The dinnei-bour was usually a \cry 
safe turn tor pn-oners to plar pranks Only 
out; or two warder- were lelt m charge, though 
the pri-on was a very large one and pretty full 
Fortunate ly tor my m home.', mvall was situated 
on the louith lauding timn the basement, and 
in the* uciption ward, which at that tune con¬ 
tained any tew per-ors awaiting trial. Eveiy 
ilmner-liour, Llun-fon*, 1 pulled out the cistern 
and sit to chipping away the briik wall belaud 
it The rnbbi*-li % was carefully kept in the space 
thus made, ami no Mi*-p»< ion seems to have been 
arou-ed of mv movements. By the end of the 
week or so, l bad broken aw.iy all but the tlnn 
outer edge, so that a vigorous shove would send 
the rental mug part out. 

The question now was liow to get down to 
the ground outside. The distance from the hole 
to the yard below was fully sixty feet. A rope 
1 must have some.how. All my ingenuity was 
filled into play to get one. The rugs of my 
bed were double, and fastened together as if one 
was tin* lining of the other. The under ones I 
tore* <?lf and made into strips, which I plaited 
into a rope. Sundry other little things, which 
I found from day to day in my w'ork about the 
corridors were stealthily put aside and changed 
into rope. At length 1 had plaited what I 
thought sufficient. My materials were stowed 
away behind the cistern, and I determined to 
attempt an escape on the next Saturday ei ern’ng. 

I chose that evening because it was usually the 
most free from any chance of interruption from 
the officers, and the most favourable lor escaping 
detection, it I succeeded in reaching the crowded 
thoroughfares of thfi town. 

Saturday came. Supper was served at five ; 
!*e cells were lodced up for the night ; and by 
six o’clock the officers, excepting a couple left 


in charge, had left the building. ‘The night 
watchman will be on duty outside at eight, 1 I 
I said to myself; ‘I must be out of this before 
then. Now lor it* I removed the cistern for 
the last time, pulled from their hiding-place the 
coils and irons, and with a thrust or two, sent 
the thin portion of w'all into the yard below. I 
thou fastened a bar ot iron to each end #f the 
rope. One of tinn*,'placed across the opening 
on the inside, afforded a sale holding; the other 
kept the hanging rope steady. I put my legs 
through the opening to descend, and managed to 
get through, and reached the basement yard, 
though not without fear and trembling. by a 
shake of the rope, tl*? iron bar fell from its 
holding, and I was able to pull it down for 
tny further use in sealing the outer wall. Tt 
was a November night—dark, cold, and windy. 
1 now made for a part of the outer wall which 
separated the chaplain’s garden from the prison, 
and where there was a suitable corner for the 
use of # my rope. I had frequently noticed this 
spot from the reception waid, and guessed its 
height to be about fifteen feet. Over; this spot 
I threw the iron bar at the end of the rope ; 
by good luck, it caught somehow on the other 
side. I mounted quickly, smlor fashion, and in 
another minute T was free. 

The by-road from the prison joined the high¬ 
way to the town about m\ hundred yards off 
and skirted the warders’ cottages. When I 
readied the junction 1 saw under the gas lamp 
one of the warders smoking and < hatting with 
a policeman. At the sight my heart sank; hut 
I quickly recovered courage, crossed the road, 
^winging my arms about m a careless way, 
and passed on safely towards the town. As 
1 proceeded, it struck me as very foolmh to 
venture into the lighted streets m pnson dress; 
l»e-ides, tliero was no one m the town that I 
p.utienlarly cared to sec. 1 thereioie turned 
my steps in an opposite* direction, and man-hod 
northwards into the country. Alter walking 
about seven miles, T took relnge for the night 
m an outhouse belonging to a small larin on 
the roadside. I hid mv-elf m the loit among 
the hay and straw, and slept like a top. Early 
on the* Sunday morning 1 was aroused by some 
one coming to milk the cows. I kept dose 
under cover, but no one came into the loft 
| As soon as daikness came on, I slipped away, 
and went on still north waul*. All that night 1 
tramped, scarcely meeting with a iouI. By day¬ 
break I had real heel the outskirts of a large town, 
whose name I dal not know*. An empty house 
offered an enticing place of rest, and m I went 
for a few hours. By this time, 1 knew that the 
hue and cry would be abroad. Without*!! dis¬ 
guise, my liberty lyould be but slioit. The 
police of this unknown town would, 1 am sure, 
be now on the lookout, tor the prison could 
not be thirty miles oil. An empty house could 
supply me with nothing, so I resohed to go 
prospecting. 1 got through an attic window on 
the roof, and ciawled to the nearest inhabited 
house. Looking through its attic window, 1 saw 
on a oliair a suit ot elothes-*-evidently some 
one’s Sunday suit, not yet put away. They 
were quickly in my grasp, and a few moments 
found me back again in my refuge. I was, 
indeed, in luck’s way, for in the trousers’ pockets 
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were twenty-three shillings. I stowed the prison colony, the one great need, tB more people, of 
clothes up the chimney, and walked into the the right sort of course; not only move hands tQ> 
street dressed in the stolen suit. I hailed a labour, but more capitalists to employ them, 
cab cowing down tlie road, and after one or The development of valuable industries # l\ing 
two questions for information, I directed him ready to hand is hampered at every turn by this 
to drive me to the barracks. Strange to say, want ol population. 4n round figures, the extent 
this cabman was the owner of the clothes 1 of Western Austialia is a million square nule-, 
had cyi You may scarcely believe it; but it the chief centres ot settlement being m the south- 
is quite true, as after events proved. And I west comer. It is the largest ol the Australian 
pant the poor fellow with his own coin * colonies, and about eight times bigger than the 

I enlisted in a foot regiment, under a feigned United Kingdom. In the whole of the tract north 
name of course. For a fortnight or so I kept of the Murchison River there are only seven 
pretty clooe to barracks ; .1 then fuoli&lil} asked hundred white people, scattered m four or five 
the wife of one of the sergeants to pawn the very small townships, and on the. esheep-runs 
stoleu clothes. It was the story of the watch into which the occupied country is pafcolhd. 
over again. The thelt had been rcpoitod to The flocks in this northern territory are alnn^t 
the police; the pawnbrokers had been warned ;* entirely shepherded by aboriginal natives, fij 
and now the woman’s errand transferred me from the southern districts, there are some thirty* 
the barracks to the police station. My photo- towns and villages, ranging 1mm Firth, the 
graph was taken and circulated. It was reeog- capital, with i^s six thousand inhabitants ; ITec- 
nised at the prison from which T escaped. In mantle, the duel port, with five thousand mha¬ 
ft day or two I was visited by my old friend Infants, to such hamlets us Beverley and ho| miip, 
the chief superintendent, who claiming me as with their ten or twelve houses apiece Ol the 
his property, took me forthwith luck to iny old total tern lory, two thousand seven hundred «*qn.m* 
quaiters. miles have been told or granted away. <>i the 

‘Young man,’ said he, ‘do you know what land still owned by the Crown, two hundred and 
you are likely to get for this V filty thousand square miles have been leased for 

‘A few months extra, 1 suppose,’I answered. sheep and cattle runs; and the colonists own a 
He smiled grimly, saying: ‘Seven yiars, as million and a half ot sheep, seventy thousand 
sure as anything.’ cattle, and thirty-live llmn-and lioises. There 

‘What' penal servitude?’ 1 gasped. ‘I never is a considerable export trade in horses to India, 
thought ol that.’ the Strait-, and Mauritius. About s< ven liun- 

And so it came to pass. T was sentenced to j dred and fifty thousand square miles of We-tern 
seven year*’ penal servitude for ‘breaking out' Australia aie still unutilised, anil m great pait 
of prison.’ Tlius 1 became a convict. unexplon d 

___The pninipal mdiisfry * w-v,i ;.,„ h tl**' 

iioilheru districts being p.‘ lv 

western AUSTRAL TA AS a SETTLEMENT. tn , tock o( n |i Kinds. There are waterier areas 

In an address, some time ago, at tire Royal as elsewhere in Australia, and disfneLs in wlmli 
Institute, Sir F. Napier Broome, governor ot j water is salt, or warm; but Wu mg foi water 
Western Australia, spoke of the colony ol Western . and the stoiuge of water, wlmli had as yt 
Australia as one ot the lew remaining parts of, scarcely been attempted, would give a value to 
the British empire m wliuli there was still ample, what were now woifhless ti.icA No part of 
almost boundless scope for enteiprise and settle- the woihl could Lua-t finer oi more easilv grown 
ment. Wc are likely to hear a good deal about, grape-. The south west cornel of the colony is 
the possibilities ol the country ior British etui- neb in timber. A very good opening exist■% for 
grants, in the near future. Aeroidmg to the , immigrants at Albany. The IVtnnsul.ir and 
contract signed by Mr Hordern for a railway ol Oriental Company's steamers touch at Albany 
two hundred and twenty miles between Alban}' once a week on then way to or from (Vvlon, 
and Beverley, the contractor engages to mlro- this being their lirst and last port of call m 
duee within seven years five thousand adults Australia. 

to the country. The contractor receives twelve The Hon. John Forrc-t, ('umniivuoner of Cnnvn 
thousand acres of land for every mile ol railway | Lands and Surveyor-general ior the colony, hast 
completed, as pavmcnt from the gox’ernmeni. i published a concise pamphlet giving notes and 4 
This important r.v!\v tl v. connecting Beveilev with ; skillstn a s about the colony, fioin which it appeals 
Albany, ..t lire Ii.m., of King George’s hound, I that the legislature has voted twenty thousand 
gives through-communication from tlm port ol j pound- for the encouragement of emigration, 
call ok the Peninsular and Oriental Company's J Five passages are granted from London by the 
steamers, to Perth and Freemantle, saving the 1 <down agents, under certain conditions, and 
rough passage round Cape Loeuwin in a coasting . three hundred and filly-.seven immigrants were 
steamer, or the no less rough-overland journey by i introduced last year, at a cost of four thousand 
coach. j eight hundred and sixty pounds. 

In the light of this and oilier enterprises of I We understand that the land regulations of 
a like kind, a few note:* from Governor Broome’s , the (ulony aie liberal, and specially adapted to 
address may be instructive and interesting at I induce settlement The conditions for settle- 
this time. Founded m 1829, and therefore fifty- j ment m Western Australia may be learned from 
six years old, tue colony of Western Australia | the Emigration Agency of Western Australia, 
had, until lately, made but slow progress. At, Crown Agent’s Office, London, t‘< W. u 
this day, only thirty two thousand settlers are j _ -- - _i. - —* * 

thinly scattered ovei the occupied portion of her j ]», n ,ted and Published by W. k It. Chamber-*, 47 Patl- 
vast expanse. 1 The must pressing want of the; nostu-ftow, Loudon, and 339 High street, Kdinbuiiuh. 
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capacity of Minister for Lunenburg, Prussian 
TWO EVENINGS WITH BISMARCK. Rn»i3(>iit Minister, unci Chancellor of Llie North 

_„ „ , , German League Here, on the ground-floor of the 

IN TWO TARTS—TAUT T. , i i i mi i e *u 

long unadorned building, are the workrooms of the 

The surprises that await the deputies and repre- Prussian ministerial official^. On the first floor 
sen tali ves of the North German League, when, are the work and reception rooms of Bismarck, ns 
after a hard day’s work and a late supper, they i well as his private family apartments. At the 
return, weaned in body and mind, to their back of the house, where the noise and turmoil 

Berlin penates, are not, as a rule, of a very • of the great lm*y eitv never penetrate, lies one 

cheering description. They generally consist ol of those bcaulilul shady old timbered parks, such 
large unwieldy packets of punted matter, which as the royal crown of Prussia possesses, between 
contain the orders for the next day’s imperial | the VVilhelmstrasso ami the Konigstrasse, and 
Diet, and a mass of amendments on the coming also between the latter and the Leipzigerstrasse 
motions, Ac. Letters aLo, especially home ones, —hi all about a hundred acres, 
form no small portion of the evening’s rocre.i- At the entrance are the inevitable constables, 
turn. One may judge, therefore, of the geneial saluting the guests as they arrive. Numerous 

surprise, when, among it the pile of evening | luekevs in black and white livery hand the visitor 

correspondence, a short note appears from Prime up the broad flight of .stairs into an elegantly 
Bisinan k to the eflect that he would he ‘ greatly ! furnished anteroom, where those who wait to sec 
obliged li Deploy or^j^-ivy-councillor So-and-so , the Gham-ellor on business can, while in the 
will give him the plea-uirc of his company every j midst ol the mo*t harmonious surroundings of 
Saturday evening at nine o’clock, coninu ncing [ rich carpets, .silken hangings, and luxurious seats, 
from the 24tli April, as long as tin 1 session ot the speculate as to what possible connection the stuffed 
imperial Diet lasts.’ lure, standing so prominently forward on the sido- 

Wlmt more natural than that the Chancellor board, can have with the family of Bismarck, 
should wish to assemble at his own iamiliar A more interesting sight, however, now greeted 
hearth, all those representatives of the nation us. The Cham ellor’s wife, a tall anstocratic-look- 
who for the most part gladly accompany and sup- ing woman, with decided but pleasing features, 
port him on the rough and stony paths ol German ! and m an elegant though simple toilet, received 
politics that he is treading, and to want to spend ' each guest as lie arrived with gracious affability, 
a lew hours with them m pleasant social inter- , Standing close beside the open portieres, past 
cours#, after the many weary hours of heavy j which the eye glanced into the family li\un¬ 
parliamentary work ? | rooms, she was a true type of the positjpu she 

This same need was equally felt by most of the I holds both in home and public life. A noble 
, deputies and councillors and other members of wife and mother, she has faithfully stood by her 
flic imperial Diet, who all equally looked forward husband’s side Irom J-lio very commencement of 
to the coming evening liis political career. A Chicago paper declares 

As everything connected with the Diet is car- that Bismarck’s wife is her husband’s private 
ried out with military precision, so here, also, the secretary' How far this statement is true, we 
hour of nine had hardly finished striking, ere the do not prelend to say ; hut an old friend of the 
guest9 began to arrive at the well-known modest family lias repeatedly told us *hat during the 
two-storied tyiilding in the Wilhclmstrasse, which saddest time that Germany has witnessed for 
the Prussian government assigns to its Minister the last fifty years, when Bismarck, disheartened 
for^oreig^ Affairs as hi.s official residence, and 1 ami dispirited, retired to his small property of 
^■ffiich Prince Bisnfttrck inhabited in his threefold J Schonhausen, there to vegetate as a Imall Prussian 
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landowner, while brooding moodily over all his 
grand political schemes, his wile never for a 
moment lost heart, but was able to inspire her 
husband A?ith ever fresh courage and hope. 

A number of old friends and acquaintances 
quickly surrounded the noble hostess, while the 
remainder of the guests streamed on towards 
the billiard-room to the right, the windows of 
which look out on the street In front of one 
of the sofas lies a handsome bearskin—the animal 
was slain by Bismarck’s own hand; and on a 
bracket stands the magnificent a ,ise, with the 
king’s portrait and a vievf* of his castle, which 
King "William presented to the Prince alter the 
wars of 1866. The crowd and the heat increased 
every moment. The Prince, we were told, was 
in the big saloon. Hurrying thither, wo saw 
our noble boat, standing just inside the door, 
in animated conveise with some eat her arrivals, 
yet, notwithstanding, quite ready fo greet every 
new-comer—sometimes even stretching out both 
hands to right and left with hearty welcome. 
IIow well and bright lie looked' That was 
always the first thing that struck one on seeing 
this man. Ilis face, from Ins long country 
sojourn at Varan, lias regained its healthy 
colouring; the eyes arc no longer so deeply 
shadowed by the overhanging brows or the 
furrowed forehead of last year; las hair is of 
that light Saxon hue which defies both Time and 
impertinent curiosity; and the figure is as firm 
and upright as the youngest man there present 
On this evening he also wore his favourite and 
most comfortable dre-ss—that is, uniform, but 
not in strict accordance with Regulation. 

Moltkc’s fine thin lips are curved with an 
amused smile, as lie observes the Prince’s uunnli- 
tary get-up. The short smart tunic is worn 
open, innocent of either sword or sword-belt, 
displaying uu ordinary black cloth evening waist¬ 
coat underneath. Only the most necessary orders 
are worn ; among them, some of those of the 
smaller states peep coquettislily forth. Aie these 
meant to fascinate the hearts of the minor invited 
deputies ? 

Those who have only seen Bismarck in pictures 
or heard him speak in the Diet, or even met 
him in his walks, only know him from his official 
side, and as the great statesman and dignitary. 
But here, inside his own four w.iPs, with ample 
leisure, # and surrounded by celebrated and patri¬ 
otic men, who all, more or less, have helped to 
advise, combat, or further his work, one learns 
to know and recognise in the Prince the real man 
and intelligent companion whose mighty intellect 
wields the affairs of nations. Wc have often 
heard visitors who were present at the sittings 
of the Diet declare that nothing surprised them 
so much as the* intonation and pathos of Bis¬ 
marck’s voice when speaking. His height, his 
brows, his forehead, his chest, his speeches, were 
all far greater and more powerful than they had 
imagined; bui his voice, either when giving 


utterance to the driest details, Or when startling 
his audience by some passionate appeal, had m 
something marvellously soft and winning in it. 
And they arc not far wrong. One can always 
tell from the Prince’s words, by the sound of his 
voice, what his feelings are at the time, no matter 
how moderate his speech may be; and ncAjer 
was this more distinct and vivid than on these 
Saturday evenings. 

Now lie approaches our circle. ‘I wished much 
to see a on here, gentlemen. It is so much easier 
to talk and understand one another here, than 
in the Diet House 1 ’—and ho shook lianas nil 
round. ‘Besides, now, if you want to inter¬ 
pellate me, or one of the deputies or privy-coun.-, 

< illors, you can do so quietly and at your ease 
in a corner, and settle the whole difair in a lew 
minutes.’ * 

The Prince was right. Never before bad the 
necessity of familiar and friendly inter .mrse been 
moie apparent than during this sesui-n. From 
various untoward <antes, the most crying dwords 
had arisen between the deputies and the Diet, 
chiefly owing to neither party thoroughly under¬ 
standing the other. 

From amid the toavs of deputies and coun¬ 
cillor'', emerged the portly form of the brave 
‘ lied Becker,’ red m hair as avcII as in opinion, 
a living proof that even an inborn democrat and 
agitator can attain a very comfortable rotundity, j 
Becker had .surpassed himself that morning m 
the Diet. He, as the perm.ment reporter of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Diet, on all postal, 
telegraphic, and railway matters, had drastically 
described the Rightful misuse, on the part of the 
princely houses of Germany, of their vgld to 
free carriage and telegraph, i le had sliOAvn how 
the whole of tlie roy.d bill of*fare had been 
telegraphed free of charge; Iioav endless tele¬ 
graphic milliner.*.’ and dressmakers’ orders harl 
been sent free between the German courts and 
Palis; while the citi/eu’.s tie.patch, on which 
probably hangs both life and property, must wait 
till the royal cook has ordered a dollar’s worth 
of parsley by telegraph; how, after that, all 
these huge parcels have to he sent carriage free 
to their destination; and finally, he had proved^ 
to the great amusement of the House, by the 1 
genealogical almanac, that in Lippe alone, no 
fewer than sixty princes and princesses had this 
inborn right to po-tal freedom. 

He now placed himself directly in front of 
the Chancellor, m his favourite attitude, Avith 
his hands behind Ins back, and looked up aP 
him avj tli an expression which seemed to say: 
‘Now, had you any idea that this royal pre¬ 
rogative of free poet and telegraph had been 
so shamefully abused ? ’ 

But Bismarck only laughed heartily, saying: 
‘My dear Becker, believe mg, I l^iow of for 
Avorse things.’ • 

‘ Indeed ! Pray, then, tell us some, Y$>ur Ej^I- 
lency! ’ said ‘ Red Becker ’ Avitli^jreat animation/^. 
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‘ Nay; that I cannot do,’ replied Bismarck. 
•*My information comes from the Postmaster- 
general at Plullipsborn ; and he knows far worse 
things than I do.* 

A gmyp of people had*now come in between 
u- and the .‘■poake ,, ~. 

X servant handed round tea; but, slritfige to 
say, there was no rum, so little lias Bismarck 
imbibed of Russian habits and tastes, in spite of 
his long sojourn at St Petersburg. 

Here, again, m front of one of the couches, 
lay the head and elan of a splendid elk, another 
trophy of Bismarck's prowess as a spoilsman. 
The nails* of llu> room were hung with > el low 
Gobelins ol‘ ‘Chufbse patterns,’ and furniture to 
rt>m*sjmnd. By degrees, all the guests had gradu- ■ 
•.illy congregated in this room---deputies, coun- 
1 edlors, nuuNlqis, admirals, secretaries, all mingled 
together. There vas none of that reserve and 
stmt etiquette with which mimsftys usually love 
to Mirround themselves, like a wall of division 
between them and the people’s representatives, 
nom* of that o\i hwivenevs and national paily 
spirit which, as a mb*, is always present in the 
Diet. Very few uniforms were visible among 
the gne-P* The nooks and torneis, m which, 
uccoidmg to IJismank’.s own words, the great 
affairs ot the state could be settled and arranged 
in fuo minutes, wen* now all filled with eager 
talkative groups ol deputies ami councillor'-, or 
the leaders of the dillercnt paities. The con¬ 
versation m our m lgliboui hood was carried on 1 
m a pretty loud and easy tone and without 
any reserve ; for there did not lurk here, as there 
does behind every door and m every retinng- 
looni of the imperial parliament, some insidious 
reporter for the press. 

‘ Who is tli.it stout gentleman yonder, with 
tin* verv elaborate shut-front, blue coat with brass 
buttons, anil a huge and perfectly new order of 
the Eagle ol the third class? He tries m vain 
to disguise liis eastern origin.’ 

‘Is it possible you do not know him?--this 
man, whom Bi-niaitk’a son in bis last pamphlet, 
desenbed as the greatest man of Ins century’—, 
this lather of millions of—railway shares! Do 
aou really mean to say you do not know him? 
Well, then, my dear sir, you see before you J)r 
Strousberg, formerly Baruch Hirscli Strousberg, 
of the fii m ot Dr Ujcst, Strousberg & Company ! 
—Shall T introduce you?’ 

But the subject of this discourse had already 
(joined that arch-satirist, Von Dnruh Magdeburgh, 
the President of the Constitutional Prussian 
NatiqpaL Assembly. Beside lnm appeared the 
venerable head of Simson, the perpetual President 
ot the German parliament 

‘Do you know the best way of enforcing 
respect into our noisy neighbours, the French?’ 
asked my ns-a-vis .—I thought of our millions 
of soldiers; hut he continued : * You need only 
tell them that our three Presidents, Simson, 
Ujcst, and Benniiigsoii, have twenty-seven chil¬ 
dren between them—nine each.’ 

Meanwhile, the sei vants again came round with 
refreshments for the guests ; this time it Avas 
MailranJc* in long Venetian glasses, and mugui- 
ficerft silver tankards filled with sparkling ole. 


* A cool summer clrink or cup, made of .Rhine wino, 
in which the herb Waldmeister plays a prominent part. 


But the heat still continued to increase, and 
became almost unbearable. Lasker was the first 
to move an amendment, to dispense #vith kid 
gloves; and like most of Lasker’s motions, this 
proposition found plenty of support among the 
deputies, and in this instance, even among the 
councillors. 0 

And now the intimate friends and relations of 
the Chancellor invite the guests to adjourn to 
the dining saloon, which is tbe last of the long 
row of apartments we had up till now passed 
through. This saloon, an oblong square, joins the 
apartment Inst described, at the light-hand corner; 
only its narroAV side fuses the street. The decora¬ 
tions and fittings-up of this dining saloon differ 
entirely from all the rest of the suite. It has 
been kept exactly the same as when Bismarck 
took it over from his predecessor; in fact, 
for fifty years this apartment has remained 
unchanged. There still hangs the same niasuvc 
chandelier with its forty-eight candles ; the same 
ivhito* panels Ayitli golden borders still cover the 
Avails; the same shell-shaped mirrors, the same 
yelloAv marble mantel-pieces that were there 
under llardenberg, Manntoulfel, and Schleiclmitz, 
all remain unchanged. ' 

‘The last time 1 was here I was under 
MannteulFel,’ says old Count Schwerin, the head 
of the Liberal party, to me, standing in his 
favomite position with both his bauds in his 
trousers’ pockets. 

The first feel mg of shyness having worn away, 
the various dainties, in the shape of cold game, 
saddle of venison, mayonnaises, Italian salads, 
&c., with which the long centre table avos laden, 
Avere speedily done justice to. Even the modest 
Saxon pi ivy -ll'-r. avIio three minutes«before 
had reti'-h-d i> n i 1 • table and refused the 
invitation with a polite Avave of the hand and 
a, ‘No, no; thank you!’ now followed in the 
war-path of the pioneers for food. There was 
no tnne or space to think of sitting down ; each 
one helped himself to a plate from the piles, 
placed in readiness on the table, together with 
the necessary table requisites, and hastened to 
paitako of the delicacies that had been prepared 
for his delectation. A party of Saxon and 
Rhenish gentlemen had sumeded in getting 
possession of a side-table, and there, seated at 
their case, they intrenched themselves against 
the annexation tendencies of the North German 
League appetites; getting all their provisions 
through the proper < onstitutional channel of the 
Bismarckian domestics. 

Meanwhile, as*l have so often observed before, 
a saddle of A'cnison is a most fruitful source for 
starting hunting adventures, and so it proved in 
this case. My old .friend, worthy Dr Neubronner 
from Nassau, Avliom no one would have accused 
of being a bloodthirsty huntsman by nature, 
Avas no sooner presented to Bismarck, than he 
reminded the minister how, in former' days, 
when he, Bismarck, was representative at Frank¬ 
fort, they had hunted together in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that toAvn. 

* Of course I remember it; aftd very pleasant 
days they were,’ replied Bismarck ; and he forth- 
Avitli proceeded to describe, greatly to the amuse¬ 
ment of the present deputies of the annexed 
province of Nassau, the celebrities- and oddities 
of the Nassau and Frankfort of that day, with 
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so much life and humour, that the merriment of 
this South German group attracted general atten¬ 
tion. TJho account of ‘ diclce (portly) DaumcrV 
intense fear of death, or anything connected 
therewith, specially amused the sons of the now 
Prussianised district of Wiesbadon. Bismarck 
continued: ‘One fine autumn morning, I was 
out hunting with “dieke Daumer” in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort. After a long and 
tiring climb among the mountains, we sat down 
to rest on the edge of the forest, when, to 
my horror, I found I had brought no luncheon 
with me. “ Dickc Daumer,” however, drew forth 
a mighty sausage, and, in the most noble and 
magnanimous manner, offered me half of it. 
Now, gentlemen, I iranklv confess to having, 
a very good appetite, which this morning 
excursion in the keen mountain air had by 
no means lessened. Tlie whole sausage would 
barely have sufliced to satisfy my hunger. Our 
meal commenced ; I saw the end of my piece 
of sausage approaching ; I was getting desperate 1 
Then suddenly turning to “dieke Daumer,” 1 
ask in the most innocent manner possible: “Can 
you tell me, llerr Daumer, wh.it that white 
thing down there among the plum-trees is ,y 

“Good gracious, Your Excellency, you quite 
take away one’s appetite!" .said Daumer, \\h<> i>o 
dreaded his latter end. “ Why, that is this 
churchyard! ” 

“Is it really, now? Why, Herr Daumer, it 
looks so pretty ! let us go down and choose out 
some nice secluded shady nook ! How calm and 
peaceful it must be to reat in so -sweet a 
spot! ” 

“Oh, Your Excellency '—there—there,” ami he 
put tlpwn the sausage : “ 1 cannot touch another 
mouthful! ” 

'‘And old Daumer remained firm m this 
So you sec, gentlemen, I had u good luncheon 
ufter all.* 

Universal laughter greeted this anecdote. 

‘How is it one never sees you now in the 
House?’ I ask a young Tliuringian who has 
made a name for himself both as a government 
lawyer and a wit. 

‘Oh, I am busy all day now in the European 
“ Lint Congress,” ’ lie replied. 

‘ And pray, what may that be ? * I ask. 

‘Why, my dear sir, did you not know that 
is the name the Berliner wits have given to the 
International Association for the care and nursing 
of wounded soldiers ? ’ 

Two of the greatest lawyers in the world stand 
close beside me deep in conversation. Every 
ten minutes, a fresh word is added to a para¬ 
graph *for the future North German penal code. 
Braun-Wiesbaden approaches and joins the con¬ 
clave, which is just discussing that much vexed 
question, the abolition of capital punishment. 

‘You may make your minds easy, gentlemen, 
and settle to abolish capital punishment,’ he 
said. 

‘ Indeed ! Have you, then, found a surrogate V 

‘ I have.’ 

‘ Well ? ’ ask ihe expectant lawyers with un¬ 
believing curiosity. 

‘ Why, you have only to send the delinquents 
to the “ North German Commission for the better 
Regulation of Trade”—that will settle them '’ 

But I hear Bismarck’s voice again close behind 


me. ‘ Let us drink to tlie welfare of the old blue 
nsd and gold colours of tlie Hannovera of Got-' 
nngen ! ’ lie called out to his old l'ellow-student, 
the Burgomaster Fromme of Luneburg. And 
the two ‘old collegians,’ while emptying their 
glasses of spaiklmg Rhine wine, chat over the 
pleasant days of their youth. * 

Even as far back as that time, whenever Bis¬ 
marck was asked what he was studying, his answer 
invariably was. ‘Diplomacy.’ lie was then a 
very slight overgrown young student, with a fair 
sprouting moustache—known everywhere by his 
magnificent Newfoundland dog, and much feared 
on account of Ins skill with the swoift, living, 
while still an undergraduate, lome off victor in 
several duels with members of opposition corps*; 
though the scar on his left cheek bears testimony* 
to the uncertainty attending the fcjte of even the 
most skilful of fencers. The antagonist who 
inflicted this ‘fjiiutt* now enjoys th 'onfidcine 
of a great part ol flic North German population, 
so imuh so, that he was elected roi jc■-enUtive for 
the Diet. 

When he was first presented to Bwnaick, the 
latter, pointing to the seal, ad\cd : * -\ie you the 
one i ’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellent).’ 

‘Well, you certainly dul gi\e it me rather 
hot.’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency—that was what you said 
at the time ; hut the “duel-book” did nol concur 
in it, and decided you gave a>- good as you got.' 

But those diplomatic studies at Gottingen have 
borne visible fruits It i> only a pity that the 
multifarious duties of his threefold ollice of 
mini 4er, Chanci lh>r, and hr.mdy-distiller—for he 
has been a distiller for over twenty years—pre¬ 
vent the Prince from coming forward tv the auvo 
cate of practical diplomacy. Many a piofessoi’s 
rhair would be open to him. 

The theme of the Prince's diplomatic lecture 
this evening was ‘tlie liliic-boote*/ a subject he 
had already ventilated the day before in the Diet, 
urged 1 hereto b\ Lacker. 

‘Well, gen th men, if you absolutely wish to have 
a “blue-book,” l will endeavour next year to pro¬ 
vide one that will at least be harmless/ he had 
said atnid the laughter of the House. 

Now he ga\e us an example of the doubtful 
value of these collective despatches. ‘Say, for 
example, Lord Augustus Lol'tus comes to me and 
asks me whether 1 am disposed to hear a private 
letter from his minister, Lord Clarendon. li£> 
then reads me a short epistle ip the noble lord’s 
own handwriting, and we talk the matter^ over 
quietly for about an hour. Five days after, he 
is again announced. This time he comes armed 
with a huge official despatch from the English 
Foreign Oihee. He commences to read. “I beg 
your pardon, Your Excellency ! ” 1 interrupt him; 
“but you told me all that last Monday.” 

“ Yes, so I did ; but now the despatch has to go 
into the blue-book.” 

“ Then I suppose I must now repeat my answer 
all over again, for the benefit of your blue- 
book ? ” 

“Certainly, if Your Excellency sms no reason 
against it—that is what is required.” 

“Well, I suppose I must let you have it«id 
so I huve to give up another hoar to him just lb**, 
the sake of the blue-book, and have in addition || 
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constantly to explain to the English ambassador : 
•« This sentence is not meant for your blue-book’’ 
as for instance, that T look upon the blue-book 
as* an essentially wordy and superfluous institu¬ 
tion.’ 

But it fs past eleven. Gradually the numerous 
guests take their leave of the Chancellor. He 
bids them all ‘Adieu, uu re voir.’ Then passing 
through the apartment where his wile and 
daughter? were seated, surrounded by a large 
circle of friends, we salute our noble hostess ; and 
a quarter of an hour later sees us back at the 
Pitijshurger JTof\ comfortably ensconced in tlu* 
srduory of ftur hotel, and disclosing the events of 
the evening under* the soothing influence of the 
j¥*acefttl pipe. 


1 N* A L L S IT A 1) E S. 


‘O Marian, do you know, I’ve met Mr Haw¬ 
thorn ; and what a delightful man he is 1 1 
quite fell in hue with lum mv^olf, I assure 
you' Wasn’t it absurd 1 He came down the 
oth'-r morning to the boa trace ; and lie and a 
ftii'iid of his positnely pimped over the wall, 
without an imitation, into old Colonel Bod- 
dington’s front garden * 

Marian took Nora’s hand warmlv *!’m so 
glad you like Eduard,’ .-lie said, kiting h'*r 
. cheek and smoothing her forehead. ‘1 was 
sure jou d like linn. 1 ’ve heen longing for 
you to dime to town ever sn <o we got engaged, 
so that you might manage 1<» see him - Well, 
dear, and do wm think him handsome ? ’ 

‘Handsome' O Marian, awiullv hand-ome ; 
and so nice, too Such a sweet \oieo and 
manner, ho grave and eulLi\ated, somehow I 
always do like Ox fold and Cambridge men - 
ever so much better than aimv men, Malian.’ 

‘Who had h- with him «it the boatraie'’ 
Marian asked. * 

‘Oh, my dear, stu lx a funny man—a Mr Noel, 
whom I met last week down at the Buckle- 
bnries. Colonel Bode I inglou says lus father’s one 
of the greatest swells m all Lineolnslnie — a 
Sir Somebody Noel, or something And do you 
know', Marian, he simply jumped over the wall, 
without knowing the Uoddingtons one hit, just 1 
because he saw me then*— wasn’t it dreadful of 
him, after only meeting me once, too?—and 
ttoen apologised to the old colonel, who was 
looking daggers. But the moment Mr Noel said 
something or other incidentally about Ins father 
Sir Somebody, the e,oloncl became as mild as 
a lamb, and asked him to lunch at once, and 
tried to put him sitting right between Minnie 
and Adda. And Mr Noel managed to shullle 
\mt of it somehow, and got on one side of me, 
with Mr Hawthorn on the other side ; and he 
talked so that he kept me laughing right through 
f the whole of lunch-time.’ 

‘He’s awfully amusing,’ Marian said with a 
slight smile.—‘And 1 suppose you rather liked 
Mr Noel, too, didn’t you, Nora’’ 

Nora slioo^ her # lieud energetically. ‘No, my 
dear $ not my sort of man at all, really. 1 
certainly wasn’t in the least taken with him.* 

. ../'Not a little bit wen, Nora?’ 

‘Not even a little bit, dear,* she answered 


decidedly. ‘He isn’t at all the sort of man 
T should ever care for. Too dark for me, by 
several shades, for one thing, Marian. You 
know, we West Indians never can endure these 
very dark people.’ 

‘ But 1 ’m dark, Nora, and you like me, you 
know, don’t you 1 ’ 

‘Oh, you. Yes; that’s quite another*thing, 
Marian. That’s nothing, to be dark as you arc. 
Your hair and eyes and complexion are just 
perfect, darling. But Mr Noel—well, he’s a 
shade or two too dark for me, anyhow; and 
I don’t mind saying so to you candidly.—Mr 
Hawthorn’s a great de^il more my ideal of what 
a handsome man ouglft to be. 1 think his eyes, 
,hus hair, and his moustache arc just simply lovely, 
Marian.’ 

‘Why, of course, you and he ought to be 
friends,’ Malian said, a natural thought flashing 
suddenly across her. ‘He comes from Trinidad, 

Iust the same hs you do. How funny that the 
two people I’ve liked best in all the world 
should both come from tin* very same little bit 
of an island. I daresay you used to know some 
of his people.’ 

‘That’s the very funnieskpart of it all, Marian. 
I can’t recollect anything at all about his family; 
T don’t even remember ever to have heard of 
them from any Trinidad peoph 1 .’ 

-Marian looked up quickly from the needle¬ 
work on which she was employed, and said 
:nplv • ‘I daresay they didn’t happen to know 
U'lir Jami’v. 1 

‘Will, li.ar'- just what’s odd about it, dear,’ 
Nora continued, pulling out her crochet. ‘Every¬ 
body m Trinidad knows my family. And Mr 
llawtholn’s father’s in the Legislative Ckymcil, 
too, jurt like papa ; and Mr Hawthorn has been 
lo Cambridge, you know, and is a barrister, 
.ml knows Arabic, and is unusually clever, Mr 
Noel tells me. I can’t imagine how on earth 
it is I’ve never even heard of him before.’ 

‘Well, at anj’ratc, I’m so awfully glad you 
i(ally like linn, now that you’ve actually seen 
him, Nora. One’s always so afraid that all one’s 
friends won’t like one's future husband.’ 

‘Like Him, dear; how on earth could one help 
liking lnm? Why, I thmlc he’s simply delight¬ 
ful. And that’s so surprising, too, because gene- 
rally, you know, one’s friends mil go and marry 
such regular horrid sticks of men. I think 
he’s the nicest mail I’ve ever met anywhere, 
almost..’ 

‘ And the exception is-? ’ 

‘Put in for jvopriety’s sake, dear, for fear 
you should think 1 was quite too enthusiastic. 
And do you know, he tells me ho’s goyig in 
for a judgeship in Trinidad ; and won’t it be 
bplendul, Marian, if he happens to get it, and 
you both go out there with me, darling ? I Bliall 
be just too delighted.’ " 

Marian gave a little sigh. * I shall be very 
glad if lie gets it in one way,’ she said, ‘ because 
then, of course, Edward ani\ I will be able to 
marry immediately; and papa’s so very much 
opposed to a long engagement.* • 

‘Besides which,’ Noru put in frankly, ‘yeu’d 
naturally yourself, too, be glad to get -married 
as soon as possible.’ 

‘But then, on the other band,’--Marian went 
on, smiling quietly, ‘it would be a dreadful 






thing going so far away from all ones friends 
and relations and so forth. Though, of course, 
with Edward to take care of me, I wouldn’t 
be afraid to go anywhere.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Nora confidently. ‘And 
I shall be there, loo, Marian ; and we shall have 
such lovely limes together. People have no end 
of fud in the West Indies, you know. Every¬ 
body says it’s the most delightful place in the 
world m the cool season. The floors ure 
kept polished all the year round, without any 
carpets, just like the continent, and so you 
can have a dance at any moment, whenever 
people enough happen to drop in together acci¬ 
dentally of an evening. * Mamma used to say 
there was no end of gaiety; and that she never 
could endure the stillbe.-s and unsociability of 
English society, after the hospitable habits of 
dear old Trinidad.’ 

‘I hope we shall like it,’ Marian said, ‘if 
Edward really succeeds m getting this appoint¬ 
ment It’ll be a groat alleviation to tlx? pain 
of parting with one’s friends here, if you ’re going 
to be there too, Nora.’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, you must get married at once, 
and we must arrange somehow to go out to 
Trinidad together m the same steamer I mean 
to have no end of fun going out. And when 
you get there, of course papa'll he able to intro¬ 
duce you and Mr Hawthorn to all the society 
in the island. I call it just delightful.’ 

At that moment, the servant entered and 
announced Mr Hawthorn. 

Marian rose from her seat and went forward 
to meet him. Edward had a long olhcial enve¬ 
lope in his hands, with a large broken seal in 
red sealing-wax on the back, and the nnpoitant 
words, ‘On Her Majesty’s Service,* punted in 
very big letters at the lower left-hand corner. 
Mai mn trembled a little with excitement, nut 
unnuxed with fear, us soon as she saw it. 

‘Well, my darling,’ cried Edward joyously, in 
spite of Nora’s presence, ‘it’s all right; 1 *v<* 
ot the judgeship. And now, Marian, we shall 
e able to get married immediately.’ 

A woman always succeeds m doing the ino.4 
incomprehensible and unexpected thing under 
all circumstances ; ami Marian, healing now for 
the first time that their hearts’ desire was at last 
in a lair way to be accomplished, did not 
exhibit those emotions Edward might have 
imagined she would do, blit fell hack upon 
the sofa, half faint, ami burst out suddenly 
crying. 

Edward looked at her tcndeily with a mingled 
look of surprise and sorrow. ‘Why, Marian,’ 
he said, a little reproachfully, ‘1 tliought you 
would be so delighted and rejoiced to hear the 
news, that 1 almost ran the whole way to tell 
you.’ 

* So I am, Edward,’ answered Marian, sobbing ; 
4 but it’s so sudden, so very sudden.’ 

‘She’ll he all right in a minute or two, Mr 
Hawthorn,’ Nora said, looking up at him with 
an arch smile as she held Marian’s hand in liers 
and bent overt her to kiss her forehead. ‘She’s 
only taken aback a little ut the suddenness of 
the surprise.—And now, Marian, we shall all be 
able actually to go out to Trinidad together in 
the same steadier.’ 

Edward's heart smote him rather at the strange 

fe 


way Marian had received the news that so greatly 
delighted him. It was very natural, after all,, 
Ao doubt. Every girl feels the wrench of having 
to leave her fatliei’s house and her mother and 
her familiar surroundings. But still, he somehow 
felt vaguely within lfimself that it seemed like 
an evil omen for their future happiness in the 
Trinidad judgeship ; and it dashed his joy not 
a little at the moment when his dearest hopes 
appeared just about to be eo happily and success¬ 
fully realised. 


A WHALE HUNT IN T1IE VAr*ANGER 
FJORD., * 

BY A NOItU KCIAN. 

TfiERB seems, indeed, to he no limit to the part.* 
science is destined to play in the pm suits of man 
of late ; hut lligt it should lend a mind in killing 
the leviathan.^of the sea, would haidiv have been 
credited a lew years ago. Tins i however, now 
a fact. Along the slimes of Aivue Norway, in 
latitudes seventy to eewnty-ohe degrees noith, 
w halo-hunt mg fakes place annually by means 
of steamers and a c.levei Iv contrived piece of 
ordnance. The steamers are seventy or eighty 
feet long, with veiy powerful etioine 4 *, the number 
of ve<<ds at y ■ n ' i I in flu-, pur.uul being 

about thirty, l . «>| i !i belong to the inde¬ 

fatigable hunter, Sven Foyn, of Tonsb-*rg, the m- 
\entor of the gun, and onguiulor ol tlm impoit- 
ant industry. The gun, winch plays the leading 
pait in the pnrsiul, i- mounted «m a platform m 
the prow of the u>sel, so a> to haw un all-round 
range. A shaft is passed into the muzzle, leaving 
a small portion outside the nozzle, canvmg lour 
movable hooks pointing to the gun, ami placed 
crosswise, each of the hooks being about eight 
inches long. In front of these, a laige n >n ball, 
or shell, with a stoel point, is affixed, filled with 
an explosive substance. On the shaft runs nn 
iron ring, to which a cable n rflltaihed about the 
thickness of a man’.s arm, which, when the shaft 
is insoiled in the gun, is run up to the nozzle, 
and secured by a cord. When tins terrible pro¬ 
jectile is launched into the animal, the jerk of 
the rope is diminished by the, cord holding the 
ring breaking, wduch latter thereby runs up to 
the top of the shaft. As soon as the animal leel.s 
the wound, it makes a sudden hound, whereby 
the hooks on the shaft spring into a horizontal 
position; by which action, again, through an in¬ 
genious piece ot mechanism, the explosive m 
the shell is fired, and the latter bursts with such 
a force that death is almost nistantaneousi This 
is Foyn’s invention, on which he has spent large 
sums of money and many years of his life, it 
need hardly be said that the gun w r us, when first 
invented, not so perfect as at present; hut Swr*i* 
Foyn has gradually improved it. 

The kinds of whales hunted in Finmarkcn 
belong to the family of ‘ fin ’-whales, the largest 
of them all being the ‘ blue ’-whale. The colour 
is bluish gray, lighter on the under side, with 
long white furrows or folds, the use of which to 
the animal, zoologists have not yet discovered. 
This wlmle lives, as far as *wc know, solely on 
‘krill,* a tiny crustacean, which also Bcrves as food 
for the cod. It conies inshore in' Finnnhjwn 
towards the end of May, anu again goes to sell j 
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in tlie latter half of August, whence it is also pleasure in Arctic Norway, the period July- 
• called * summer ’-wlmle. It is generally this kind August should bo chosen. True, one runs the 
of whale which is seen by travellers to the North risk of not seeing the midnight sun, Yfhich dis- 
Capc. The next variety is the common fin-whale, appears in the latter half of July; but by way 
which attains a length of sixty to seventy feet, of recompense, there is no time of the year 
is more "slender m build'‘than the other, black when nature m these regions stands forth in 
oif the back, and light below. It moves very such colours as just then.) However, just now 
sWiflly, and is probably found off the Norwegian the Varnnger seems ruther out of temper; the 
coast all the year round. Its food is tiny fish weather thickens a little, and it begins to blow, 
and ‘krill.’ There are, besides these, two other No whale is m sight. A little while ago, 
varieties in the same seas, of which the largest there were a few ‘putts’ down in the eastern 
is caught. Finally, then* is the ‘ trold’-whale horizon; but they are gone now; perhaps the 
or ‘humpback,’ forty to fifty feet m length. It supper has not been dainty or plentiful enough 
is exceedingly lively, and, when hotly pursued, about us ; there is neither whale nor bait to be 
shriek* and kudu 1 * the Pea to Jiotli with its tail. seen. From time to'time, a solitary seabird flits 
At is, however, not very common, on the Nor- % rapidly by, towaids shore ; he has been fetching 
# wegian coast. his supper. Night slowly casts her veil over the 

It is generally believed that the whale, in ocean. We are soon far enough out; bo the 
spite of ils enormous si/e, is timid ami eusily engines are ordered ‘slow,’ and everybody turns 
put to flight; hut that this is* not alwnvs the m who is not on the watch. We (officers and 
cose, will he seen from some si ottos ] was told the wilier) go aft to the captain’s cabin, where 
of its stupid if y or viriousness by the fisher- we liialce ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
nion last slimmer. Several bouts, they stated, stances will permit, in order to snatch a few' 
have been struck or run down by whales, some- moments of rest, in which wc soon succeed, 
times resulting m loss of life, in consequence of lulled to bleep by the gentle rippling of the 

which they are not loved bv these toileis of the ny arctic waves as they* lick the sides of the 

deep On one occasion, in May last, a whale was vessel. 

shot from one of the steamers,' which, by taking At first streak of dawn in the east we are 
refuge* right under the •dim of the ve-sel, sue- called. There are whales about. The boilers 

eroded in breaking the rope, as the captain was are fired under; we turn out, and see at a great 

afraid of losing his screw, if moving. The whale, distance some ‘pulls ;’ hut the captain remarks 
feeling free, took a lew turns round the \e-sel, that they are only a few making for tlie fjord, 
and then ran lull tilt at the stern, with stub a They aie soon out of sight; it is no use attempt- 
force, that the keel was bent fur several \ards, mg to tollow them. We again lie down to rest, 
and screw and 1 udder carried away. Having but in vain—sleep lias lied. We dress, ami 
thus satisfied its revenge, u made leisurely lor breakfast is served. Tlie steward appears with 
the ocean. a steaming pot of coffee and fresh bread-ya true 

With these preliminary observations, I will luxury. On this occasion, there being a guest 

proceed to domhc a whale-hunt on the shores on board, wo are also treated to real cream; but 

oi the Lind of tlie Midnight Sun, according to otherwise a substitute of preserved milk and sugar, 
my own experiences of tins summer. oi home manufacture, is served. Tlie demands 

It is a louly ^uulit evening at the end of July, of the body being satisfied, the mind also craves 
when we steam out from one of the pretty little sustenance, and a pipe soon makes it contented, 
fjoidrt in the South Vuranger The air i* clear The captain offers, indeed, a cigar; but a pipe is 
and h.dim, and the sea lies before us transparent fur preferable, and looks more ‘ship-shape’ too. 
ns a mmoi, dmk green in colour. The muun- Towards noon we are off llybatschi-Polostrow 
tains in the south stand out as though carved (the fisherman’s peninsula). The peninsula is 

on the dark background, while their shapely very low and sandy ; inland, we see a ridge of 

cone.-, are reflected m the mirror at their foot, mountains ; around us, thousands of seabirds 
Not a patch of t,now or ice is seen unywhere. wluil with plaintive cries; but no whale is seen. 

By degrees, the copse-covered lulls and birch They are, however, generally plentiful hero; at 
groves at the bottom of the fjord are loM, in the times, there aie even enormous shoals of them, 
distance, and through its mouth wc behold the particularly when the fishing draws eastwards, 
broad mighty Vuranger fjord, the greatest m as tlie bait is then found here, which is what 
Northern Norway. To the north, the view is the whale likes • But now, during the summer 
arrested by lofty mountains, enveloped in an months, they are more scattered. It is already 
azure veil . tlie sun is still high in the sky, past the mid-day meal, and still we ha^e seen 

though it is past eight o’clock ; and to the west nothing. Wc go below a little disappointed, 

,, we look down into the Varnnger fjord, where giant whilst the steaniei’s course is shaped for Vardo. 
"’Chains of sombre cones stand oiit in picturesque Since last night there has been blowing u 
contrast to tlie view' before us. To the cast, there stiff breeze, and the* sea is m foam in 6ome 

is but one view -sky and sea We are on tlie places. The waves increase in size, and the 

i confines of the gnat Arctic Ocean. Under these steamer begins to roll. The smoke and the 
promising auspice*, we anticipated a good and rest below are of short duration, so we go again 
quick catch, as the wlmle lms that feeling in on deck to look for ‘pull's.’ Now-and then, tlie 

common with man, that he loves sunshine and ship heels over; a hogshead or two of water 

a calm sen. 9 In $nch weather he comes inshore, comes swishing over tlie port bow, but • does 

gamboling in the sun’s rays, whilst from time no harm, as we are dressed in sailor's boots, a 

to .time Jpisurely disposing of a few bushels thick coat, and sou’-woster. I stare till I am tired 
. ‘krill’ for supper, before proceeding to sea at the green sea and the foan>-crested waves, 

J for the night. (By-the-bye, when travelling for us they come rolling towards the vesseL My 
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face becomes coated with a layer of salt, which 
settles there, when the foam of the waves is 
swept on board, as the ship plunges into the 
trough of the sea. If not accustomed to the 
arctic sea-air, one soon gets frightfully tired, and 
is obliged to rest, so, after being on the watch 
for a while, T went below and lay down. Socm 
sleep irresistibly overpowers me, thoughts become 
dreams, while the roiling of the ship feels like 
the gentle swing in a hammock ; in fact, I am 
fust asleep, when a voice thunders down the 
companion : ‘ Turn out—whales in sight! ’ I 
jump up with a start, unable at first to remember 
where I am ; but soon the consciousness ot being 
on a whale-hunt becomes’clear, and I rush on 
deck, fearing to lose any pint of the grand spec- 4 
tacle. 

What a change! Now', every wave has n 
snow-white cap; they tower high on all sides, 
and the vessel is tossed to and fro like a toy. 
Gulls and teistes sweep rapidly along the furrows 
between the waves, rise nearly peipendieulaily 
as the wave breaks, and, just clearing the comb, 
dive into the next watery valley. ‘Look, look, 
wliat a tremendous puff'’ ‘That’s a big one’ 

‘ Look, look—puff, pufl!’ ‘ There are a good 

many here.’ 

We arc in the middle of a flock of the giants 
of the sea. The enormous brown and blue 
bodies rise out of the sea; the back is bent 
upwards—it looks like the bottom of a capsized 
ship ; it disappears; but the sea becomes almost 
calm where the whale went down, and several 
minutes elapse hefoie the waves are able to 
conquer the calm. From time to time, deep 
dull snorts are heard, tlmndcnng and trembling, 
as if ,thc deepest strings of a dozen double-basses 
were being played down below ; and at others, 
a sharp swishing sound like an enormous fountain 
suddenly set to play, and a column of crvstal 
spray ascends some thirty leol into the air Tin* 
gigantic, glistening body appears on the surface ; 
the back is bent upwards a second, and it again 
disappears. It looks as if the whale was warm 
anil comfortable enough; the sca-watir, to us 
looking so cold, plays pleasantly around it; hot 
steam issues from its dilated nostrils, and it 
seems like a man enjoying a refreshing morning 
dip. 

During the last quarter of an hour we have 
seen some forty whales; but none lias come 
within range. The gun has no certainty much 
beyond thirty yards, so that the whale must be 
nearly under the ship’s bow when firing. As 
we stand looking at this magnificent spectacle, 
the water clo^c round the ship suddenly becomes 
light green in colour and somewhat calm. Then 
a deep heavy thunder; the ship trembles fr am 
stem to stern ; a great column of dampness is shot 
into the air, drenching us all, a dull snort, and 
an enormous blue-whale rises out of the sea a 
few yards on our starboard side. Now the captain 
will fire, we think, involuntarily holding on to 
the wire-rigging; hut Foyn stands by Ins gun 
without making the least movement, and the 
next second tlw* whale again descends into its 
watery home. The range was probably not a 
good one. A few minutes alter, the Barno 
thunder, the same sensation, the same column, 
and the aamo^snort—another whale appears close 
on the port side. The captain turns the gun, | 


whilst we watch with beating hearts the move¬ 
ments of the animal as well as his own. Every- 
Second seems an eternity. lie raises the gun, 
aims. Alas ' a heavy sea strikes the vessel, heels 
her over; the gun is lowered, but the whale is 
gone. They seem all* to have disappeared now, 
not a puff to be seen. We stand and talk abnut 
the incident, and somebody suggests to go aft 
and ‘ have a smoke ;’ when suddenly two whales , 
arc seen some distance off, now going side by 
side, now behind each other. The helm is turned, 
and we follow them in hot haste through wind 
and waves. A complete silence reigns on board 
during the pursuit, only now and tlrcn broken 
by the captain’s short words . of < ominand, who 
btunds calmly watching the animals. Now the. 
vessel heels over—the whales are within iange 
‘Slop,’ sounds in the engine-room. l»ut the *i 
speed was too great, and we shdot past them. 
‘Full speed ahead,’ sounds again ‘Two men 
at the helm M The vcsv.i‘1 turns swiftly, and 
we separate the couple. The whiles disappear. 
We follow the direction they me taking, and 
look !—a little before us the sea becomes emerald 
green. ‘Slow,’ again. The vessel moves slowly 
forward, and the whale reappears twenty yards 
off. ‘Stop,’ shouts the captain. The gun is 

turned, raised, and again lowered—not a sound 
is hoard on board—the whale has pulled—the 
back is bending; the captain aims and a 
thundering report rends the air, and makes the 
vessel tremble in every set turn. We have watclud ! 
all this with e\cry nerve strained, and baldly 
fed the icy foam of the sea which bedews tlm , 
cheek and benumbs the hands. 

‘ Did you hit 111111?’ we shout to the captain. 

‘ Don’t know,’ is the laconic answer. ‘ Almost 
absnul to attempt it in such a sea ; one risks 
lo-ing the gear and frightening the whale.’ 

In the meantime all the crew are bu-y clearing 
the line of the harpoon, and we are still m 
doubt whether we lme hit him ; but the suspense 
doe-, not last lone, as immediately a ‘Look out!’ 
is shouted by the captain, and the line runs 
out with teirific speed and a great now. ‘Full 
speed ahead,’ is shouted below ; but the ship is 
running double her highest speed, such is the 
stiength of the whale winch lias her in tow. 
Tin* animal is fleeing at the top of its speed, 
and we follow right through the breaking seas. 
Ten minutes pass by—they seem ten hours— 
when suddenly a blood-streaked column of water 
is seen on the horizon. It is our whalin' 
Another moment, and a clear one is seen. It 
is hia companion, which follows her wounded 
mate. Both go down; the line does nd« run 
out so fast; the wounded wliale appears once or 
twice more, when he sinks. Tlie whale is dead. 
After a while, the haulmg-in begins very care¬ 
fully, and finally the great body rises to tk r' 
surface, the ship heeling over. Aft»*r a few 
hours’ hard work in securing the monster to 
the vessel with chains and ropes, the course is , 
shaped for home. 

‘ What do you tlimk of it, captain ? ’ I ask. 

‘Not bad,’ lie answers simply.—‘Steward, give 
the crew a drink all round! And t let us have 
something to eat.’ ? 

The whale measured more than eighty feet 
in length. _ t ’ 

Once more his widowed mate takes a turn 
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round the ship, # when she stands out to sea; 
jvhilst we, with our noble spoil in tow, slowly 
make for the whale-station in South Varanger. « 


4 GOLDEN /RGOSY. 

A JfOVELEl 1E 

i ’ CHATTER III. 

Mr Carver of Bedford Row, in the county of 
Middlesex, was exercised in his mind ; and the 
most annoying part of it was that lie was bo 
exercised at his ow*n trouble and expense ; that 
is to 8iiy,„he was not elucidating some knotty 
legal point at the ^liarge of a elient, hut lie was 
speculating over one of the most extraordinary 
events that hail ever happened to him in the 
, whole com so of his long and honourable career. 
The matter stood briefly thus • His client, Chillies 
Morton, of Eastwood, Somerset-dim?, died on the 
Dili of April in the year of grwc 1882. On 
the I'd ol May 1880, Mr Carver had made the 
gentleman's will, which left all liifi possession**, 
to the amount of borne ioity thousand pounds, 
to Ins niece, Eleanor Altewood. Six months 
later, Mr Morton’s half-sister, Miss Wakefield, 
took up her residence at Eastwood, and iioiu 
that time even thing had changed. Eleanor had 
married the son ot a clergyman in the neigli- 
boui hood, and at the instigation of hi-* half-.si-.ler, 
Mr Moiton had disinherited his niece; ami one 
year before he dic'd, had made a flesh will, leav¬ 
ing everything to Miss \\ akelhld. Mr Carver, be 

* it lemaikud, 'y • 1 e. ted to this iii)u--ticc*, 

seeing the ii.i 1 * 1 .1 'u *. e which had biought 
it about; and had lie been able to find Eleanor, 
he hoped to alter the unjust state of tilings. 
But she disappeared with her husband, and left 
no truce behind her; so the obnoxious will was 
proved 

Then came the mo*t exli.iordinary part of the 
nfhur. \\ ith the exception of a lew hundreds m 
the bank at E<H>twood, for household purposes, 
not a single penny of Mr Moi ton's money could 
h«* found. All his property was moilgagod to a 
high amount; all his securities were disposed of, 
and not one peuny could he traced. The mort¬ 
gages on the pioperty were propelly drawn up 
by a highly lespoctabb* solicitor at Eastwood, 
the money advanced by a man of undoubted 
probity ; and further, the money lni<l been 
paid ovei to Mr Morton one day early iu the 
# ear 1883. Advertisements were inserted in the 
papeis, in fact eveijthing was done to trace the 
missing money, but in vain. All Miss Wakefield 
had tfor her pains and trouble was a poor sum 
ol about eleven hundred pounds, bo bhe had to 
retire again to her genteel poverty m a cheap 
London boarding-house. 

This melancholy fact did not give Mr C.uver 
any particular borrow ; he disliked that lady, and 
was especially glad that her deep cunning and 
, underhand wajs had frustrated themselves. Jn 
all probability, lie thought, Mr Morton had in 

* a fit of suspicion got hold of all Ids rendji cash 
and securities, for the purpose of balking the 
fair lady whom he had made his heiress ; but 
nevertheless the ‘affair was puzzling, and Mr 
Carver hated to be puzzled. 

Mr Cai # eer sto^d in las office in Bedford Row, 
drumming Ins fingers on the grimy window-panes 


and softly whistling. Nothing was heard in the 
office but the scratch of the confidential clerk’s 
quill pen ns he scribbled out a draft for his 
employer’s inspection. * 

‘This is a very queer case, Bates, very queer,’ 
said Mr Carver, addressing his clerk. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Mr Bates, continuing the 
scratching. That gentleman possessed the mstinet 
of always bemj* able to divine wliat his chief 
was thinking of. Therefore, when Mr Bates said 
‘ Vo<*, sir,’ he knew that the Eastwood mystery 
had been alluded to. 

* I’d most cheerfully give—let me see, what 
would I give? Well, 1 wouldn’t mind paying 
down my < hcque for 

‘ One thousand pounds, sir. No, sir; 1 don’t 
•think you would.’ 

‘You’re a wonderful fellow, Bates,’ said his 
admiring master. ‘Ton my honour, Bates, that’s 
the exact sum I was going to mention.’ 

‘ It ts strange, sir,’ said the. imperturbable Bates, 

‘ that j'ou and I always think the same things. 

J suppose it is.being with you so long. Now, if 
I was to think } cm would give me a pui tnersliip, 
pci haps von would think the same thing too.’ 

‘Bates,’said Mr Carver oirnestly, never smiling, 
as was ins wont, at his clerk’s quiet badinage, 
‘if we timavel tin's mystery, as X hope we may, 

1 ’ll tell you what, Bates, don't he surprised ii 1 
give you a partnership.’ 

‘Ah, sir, if we unravel it. Now, if w T e could 
onlv find ’- 

‘ Miss Eleanor Just what I was thinking.’ 

At this moment a grimy clerk put his head 
in at the door. 

‘ I’ieaso, sir, a young person of the name of 
Seaton.’, 

‘It is Miss Eleanor, by Jove!’ said .Bates, 
actually excited. 

‘Wonderful!’ saul Mr Carver. 

Tn a few seconds the Indy was ushered 
into the presence of Mr Carver. She was tall 
and fair, with a style of beauty uncommon to 
the people of to-day. (’lad from head to foot 
in plain black, hat, jacket, and dress cut with a 
simplicity almost severe, and relieved only by a 
white collar at the throat, there was something 
in her air and healing which spoke of a culture 
and breeding not easily defined in words, but 
nevertheless unmistakable. It was a face and 
figure that men would look at and turn again 
to watch, even in the busy street. Her com¬ 
plexion was almost painfully perfect hi its 
clear pallid whiteness, and the large dark 
lustrous eyes shone out from the maible face 
with dazzling brightness. She had a perfect 
abundance ot real golden hair, looped up in a 
great knot behind; but the rebellious paying 
tie-'-es fell over lu*r broad low forehead like an 
aureole round the head of a saint. 

For a few moments she regarded Mr Carver 
with a faint, waveiing, unsteady smile. That 
gentleman tried to speak, and then blew his 
nose with unnecessary and ostentatious violence. 

‘Don’t you know me, Mr Carver V she said 
at length. 

‘ My dear Eleanor, my dear* Eleanor, do sit 
down!’ This was the person whom he had 
been longing for two years to see, and Mr Carver, 
cool as he was, was rather knocked off liis 
balance for a moment. ** 
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* Poor chilfl! Why, why didn’t you come and 
see me before ?’ 

‘Pride, Mr Carver—pride/ she replied, with a 
painful* air of assumed nhiyiillness. 

‘But purelv pride did not prevent your coming 
to sec your old friend V 

‘Indeed, it did, Mr Carver. You would not 
have me part with one of my few possessions? * 

‘Nonsense, nonsense’* suid the lawyer, with 
assumed severity. ‘Now, sit down there, and 
tell me everything you have done for the last 
two years. 1 

‘It is Boon told. When my uncle—poor 
deluded man—turned me, as he did, out of 
his house on account of*uiy murinme, something 
had to l>e done; bo we came to London. For 
two years my husband has been Lying to can't 
a living by literature. Far better bad he stayed 
in the country and taken to breaking stones or 
working m the fields. It is a bitter life, Mr 
Carver. The limn who wants to achieve foilune 
that way must have a stout heart; he ivju^t be 
devoid of pride and callous to failure. If 1 had 
all the clot]nonce of a Dickons at mv tongue’s 
end, I could not sum up two years’ degradation 
and bitter miserable poverty and disappointment 
better than in the few words, “Trying to live 
by literature. 1 ’—However, it is useless to struggle 
against it any longer. Mr Carver, sorely against 
my inclination, 1 have come to you to help 
us. 1 

‘My dear child, you hurt me, 1 said Mr Carver 
huskily, ‘you hurt me ; >ou do indeed. For tvo 
yearn 1 have been sear* lung for you everywhere. 
You have only to ask me, and you know anything 
1 can I will do. 1 

‘God ble.vi you,’ replied Eleanor, v.ith the 
gathering tears thick m her eyes. ‘I know 
you will I knew that when I came here. How 
can 1 thank you ? 1 

‘Don’t do an>tiling of the sort; I don’t want 
any thank 11 . But before you go, 1 will do some¬ 
thing for you. Now, listen to me. Before your 
uncle died ’- 

‘Jlied! Is he dead? 1 

‘IIuw stupid of me. I didn’t know’- 

Mr Carver stopped abruptly, and p-owd till 
the natural emotions called forth m the young 
lady’s mind had had lime to expend themselves. 
She then asked when the event had happened. 

‘Two years ago/ said Mr Carver. ‘And now, 
tell me—since you last saw linn, had you any 
word or communication lrom linn in any shape 
or form ? Any letter or message ,f 1 

Eleanor shook her head, hall .sadly, half scorn¬ 
fully. 

‘ You don’t seem to know Miss Wakefield/ she 
said. *‘No message was likely to reach me, while, 
nhe remained at Eastwood.’ 

‘ No ; I suppose not. So you have heard noth¬ 
ing? Very good. Now, a enost wonderful thing 
has happened. When your uncle died and Ins 
will came to be read, lie lud left everything to 
Mihs Wakefield. No reason to tell you that, 
I suppose ? Now comes the strangest part of 
the story. With the exception of a few hun¬ 
dreds in the hfcal bank, not a penny can be 
found. All the property lias been mortgaged 
to the uttermost farthing; all the stock is sold 
out; and, m fact, nothing is left but Eastwood, 
whivh, as \ oif'kuuw, is a small place, and not 


worth much. We have been searching for two 
years, and not a trace can we find. 1 • 

r ‘ Perhaps Miss Wakefield is hilling the plunder 
away/ Eleanor suggested with some indiffer¬ 
ence. 

‘Impossible/ eageifly exclaimed Mi‘ Carver— 
‘impossible. What object could she have?', in 
doing so? The money was clearly left to her;* 
and it is not likely that a woman so fond of show 
would deliberately choose to spend her life in a 
dingy lodging-house 1 

‘ And Eastwood ? ’ 

‘ Is empty. It will not let, neither can wc 
sell it. 1 ° 

‘So Miss Wakefield i« no abetter off than blic 
was four years ago!’ Eleanor said calmly. ‘Come, 

Mr Carver, that is good no vs, nt unyrate. ?t 
almost reconciles mo to my position.’ ’’ 

‘Nelly, I wish you would not speak bo/ said 
Mr Carver seitmuslv. ‘It hurts m*\ You were 
not so bard at one time.’ 

‘Forgive me, my dear old fric i,’ site replied 
simply. ‘Only consider wlmt a life we have 
been leading for the past two yearn, and you 
will understand. 1 

‘And your husband ?* 

‘Killing lumselt, 1 she said; ‘wearing out body 
and soul m one long struggle for existence. It ' 
hurts me, to see him. Aiwa vs hoping, and always 
working, always smiling and eheerlul before me , i 
I and ever the best of men and husbands. Dear 
! f j lend, if }ou knew what be is to me, and saw 
him as l do day alter day, literally wealing out, 
you would consider my seeming hardness pardon¬ 
able. 1 am rebellion®, you know. 1 

‘No, no/ said Mr Oliver, a suspicious’gleam 
behind ln.s spectacles ; ‘ 1 can understand it. The 
only tiling 1 blame vou lor is that you did not 
come to me beioie. You know what a lonely I 
old bachelor 1 am, and bow - how n-lx 1 am 
It would have been a positive kindness of you 
to come and sec me—Now, listen. On Sunday, 
you and your lmsbaud must come and dine 
with me You Luow the old Russell Square 

add res-, 7 * 

‘God bliss you for a true friend ! 1 said Eleanor, 
her tear* flowing lively now. ‘We will come; 
and 1 may bung my little girl with me? 1 

‘Eh, what? 1 replied the lawyer—‘little girl? 

Of course, of eouise ! Then wo will talk over 
old times, and see what can be done to make 
those cheeks look a lit tie like they used to do. 

—So you have got a little pill, have you? DetiJ, 
dear, how the tune goes 1 —Now, tell rue candidly, 
do you want any assistance—any, ah—that is— 
a little—in short, money ?’ * 

Eleanor coloured to the roots of her hair, and 
was about to reply hastily, but said nothing. 

‘ Yes, yes/ said Mr Carver rapidly.—‘I think, 
Bates ’- **• 

But Mr Bates already had liis hand on the 
cheque-book, and commenced to fill m the date. 

Mr Carver gave him a look of approbation, and » 
flashed him a bign with Ins fingers signifying 
the ifinount. 

‘1 suppose you have some friends?’ lie con¬ 
tinued hastily, to cover Eleanor’^ confusion. 

1 11 ’b a poor world that won't stand one \jood 
friend.’ % 

‘Yes, wo have one/ replied%Eleanor, her frfbe 
lighting up with a tender glow—‘a good friend. 
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You have heard otJaRper Felix the author? He 
m far the best friend, we have.’ 

‘Heard of Felix! I should think I have*, 
Road every one of his books. 1 am glad to 
hear of his befriending you. I knew the man 
who writes as he does Vnust have a noble j 
heart.’ 

• ‘lie has. What we should have done wKhout; 
his assistance, I shudder to contemplate. J 
honestly believe that not one of my husband’s 
literary efforts would have been accepted, had 
it not been for him ’ 

‘I can’t help thinking, Nelly, that there is j 
a providence iu these things and X feel that 
hotter "days are ii* store lor you Anyway, it, 
wi>n?t be my fault if it is not so. 1 have a 
presentiment that things will come out all right, 
« in the end, and 1 laney that your uncle’s fortune , 
is hidden awajf .somewhere; and il it is hidden 
away, it must l>e, 1 cannot help, thinking, lor 
your benefit.’ • 

‘Don’t count upon it, Mr Carver,’ said Eleanor 
calmly. ‘I look upon I lie munev as gone.* 

‘Nonsense!’ said that gentleman cheerlully; 

‘ while there i-> life there is hope. 1 begin to 
feel that 1 am playing a leading character in 
a romance; J do, indeed • Firstly, your unde 
dies, aud his fortune is lost; secondly, you dis¬ 
appear ; and at the very moment I am longing 
—lib rally longing —to see you, you turn up. 
Now, all that lcmains is to Jmd the hidden 
treasure, ami to he happy ever afterwards, like 
the people m a fairv tale.’ 

‘Always enthusiastic,’ laughed Eleanor. ‘All 
we have to do is to discover a mvstu due to 
a buried chest of diamonds, only we lack the clue.’ 

‘Ton my word, mv dear, do \ou know I really 
think jou have hit ill’ replied Mr Carver with 
great solemnity. ‘Now, at the time you left 
Eastwood, 3our companion Margaret was m the 
hoti'O ; and after your uncle’s death, she dis¬ 
appeared From a little hint Miss Wakefield 
(hopped to me, ?our old ftiend was in the side- 
room alone with 3 our uncle the day lie died.’ 

‘Alone? and ilieu disappeared,’ said Eleanor, 
all trace of apathy gone, aud her ej'es shining 
with interest. 

‘Alone. Now, if we could only find Margaret 
Boulton ’- 

Eleanor rose from her seat, and approached 
Mr Carvoi slowly. Then she said calmly ‘There 
is no dithculty about that; sh<* is at mv house 
flow 1 found her only lust night on Waterloo 
Bridge—in fact, I saved her.’ 

‘Saved her? Didn’t I say there was a provi¬ 
dent in it ? Saved her ? ’ 

‘ From suicide ! ’ 

A quarter of an hour later, Eleanor was stand- 
■ flig outside Mr Carver’s office, evidently seeking 
I a companion. From the bright flush on her 

face aud the sparkle in her eyes, hope_and 

a Btrong hope—had revived. She stood there, 
quite unconscious of the admiration of passcrs-bj% 
sweeping the slieet in search of her quest. Pre¬ 
sently the object she was seeking eame in view, 
lie was a ^all man, of slight figure, with blue 
cyan deeply sunk* in a face far from handsome, 
but full of intellectual power and great char¬ 
acter ; a heavy, carelessly trimmed moustache hid 
a sensitive mouth, but did not disguise a bright 


smile. That face and figure was a famous one 
m London, and people there turned in the busy 
street to watch Jasper Felix, and admire his 
rugged powerful face and gaunt figure. He came 
swinging down the street now with firm elastic 
step, and treated Eleanor to one of his brightest 
smiles. 

‘ Did you think I had forgotten you ? * fyi said. 
‘I have been prowling about Gray’s Inn Road, 
for, sooth to say, the air of Bcdtord Row does 
not ugree with me.’ 

‘ I hope T have not detained you,’ said Eleanor 
timidly; ‘ 1 know how valuable your time is to 
you ’ 

‘My dear child, dosdt mention it,’ replied the 
great novelist lightly; ‘my tune has been well 
Occupied. Fir it, 1 have been watching a fight 
between two paviors Do you know it is quite 
extraordinary now those powerful men can knock 
each other about without doing much harm. 
Then I have been having a long chat with an 
intellectual chimney-sweep—a clever man, but 
a great Radical. I have spent quite an enjoj r - 
abh* half-hour.’ 

‘A lialf-hour' Have 1 been so long? Mr 
Felix, 1 am quite horrific^ at having taken up 
so much of your time.’ 

‘Awful, isn’t it,’ he laughed lightly. ‘Well, 
you won’t detain me much longer, for hero you 
are close at home.—Now, I will just run into 
Fleet Street on my own business, and try and 
self this little paper of your husband’fl at the 
same time. 1 ’ll call in this afternoon; only, 
mind, yon must look as happy as you do 
now.’ 

Jasper Felix made his way through a court 
into Ifnlboin, and along that busy thoroughfare 
till he turned down Chancery Lane. Crossing 
the street by the famous (Irtjtii, he disappeared 
in one of the mtei mi liable courts leading out 
of Samuel Johnson’s favourite promenade, Fleet 
Street. The object of his journey was here. 
On the door-plate wo'* the inscription, ‘The Til ulus 
Maiitvmu'f and beneath the legend, ‘ First Floor.’ 
Ascending the dingy stair, he stopped opposite a 
door on which, in white letters was wiitteu the 
word ‘Editor.’ At this door he knocked. It 
was not the timid rap of a literary aspirant, but 
the important tap of a man who knew that lie 
was welcome. "Without pausing lor a reply, lie 
pushed open the door. 

‘llow de do, Simpson?’ said Mr Felix, with 
a look of amusement m lus blue eyes. 

‘Clad to see you, Felix,’ said the editor of tho 
Mulcts cordially* ‘1 thought you had forgotten 
us. T hope you have something ior our journal 
m your pocket.’ 

‘ 1 have something in my pocket to shew j'ou,’ 
answered Felix, ‘and I think you will appre¬ 
ciate it.’ 

‘Is it something *>f j’our own?’ queried the 
man of letters. 

‘No, it is not; and, what is more, l doubt if,I 
could write anything so good myself. I know 
when you have seen it, you will accept it.’ 

* Uin ! I don’t know,’ replied the editor dubi¬ 
ously. ‘You see, 1 am sirnpty inundated with 
amateur efforts. Of course, sometimes T get 

something good; but usually- Now, if the 

matter in discussion was a manuscript of your 
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‘ Now, seriously, Simpson, whnt do you care 
for me or anything ot mine? It is the name 
you want, not the work. You know well enough 
what ardls magazines of the Midas type. It is 
not bo mudi the literary nutter as the name. 
The announcement that the next month’s Midas 
will contain the opening chapters of a new serial 
by some one with a name, is quite sufficient to 
increase your circulation by hundreds.’ 

‘’I’on my honour, you’re very candid,* rejoined 
Mr Simpson. ‘But what is this wonderful pro¬ 
duction you have?’ 

‘Well, T’ll leave it with you. You need not 
trouble to read it, because, if you don’t take it, I 
know who will.’ % 

‘What do you want for this triumph of genius?’ 

‘Well, in a word, ten pounds. Take it os’ 
leave it’ 

‘If you say it is worth it, 1 suppose I must 
oblige you.’ 

‘That is a good way of putting it; and it will 
oblige me. But mark tue—this man will some 
clay confer favours by writing for you, instead 
of, as you regard it at present, lavouring linn ’ 

The proprietor of the Midas sighed gent lj' The 
idea of paying over ten pounds to an unknown 
contributor was not nice, but the fact of offending 
Felix was worse. 

‘ If,’ said he, liarping on the old sti ing, .and 
-baking his head with a gentle deprecating 
motion—‘ if it was one of your-. now ’- 

‘What confounded nonsense you talk’’ ex¬ 
claimed Felix impatiently. 

‘ Don’t get wild, Felix,’ replied Mr Simpson 
. soothingly. ‘ I will take your protege's offering, 
to oblige you.’ 

‘But 1 don’t want you to oblige me., I want 
you .to accept—and pay for—an article good 
enough for anything. It is a fair transaction ; 
and if there is any favour about it, then it 
certainly is not on your side ’ 

Mr Simpson showed his while teeth 111 a 
dazzling smile. ‘Well, Felix, 1 do admire your 
assurance,’ he said loftily. ‘I never heard the 
matter put in that light before. My contri¬ 
butors, os a rule, don’t point their manuscript 
at my head metaphorically, and demand speedy 
insertion and prompt pay—Do you want a 
cheque for this manuscript now?’ 

* Yes, you may as well give me the cash now.’ 

Mr Simpson drew a cheque for the desired 
amount, and passed it over to Felix, who iolded 
the pink slip and placed it in Ins pocket; 
whereupon the conversation drifted into other 
channels. 


RE.VOLUTION BELOW-STAIRS. 

« 

The relations of employer and employed m 
private life and in public are in a state of 
transition. The foundations of society itself 
are undergoing drastic modifications, which will 
either sap or enhance its strength. The air is 
charged with reform in every department of 
social life. The very conditions of existence are 
more or less iv the crucible. The connection 
between man and man, between woman and man, 
between man and the State, or woman and the 
State, are every one of them passing through an 
ordeal of stringent examination. In no direction 
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is the old order of tilings vanishing more rapidly 
than in the household. The relations of mibtreas 
Fund maid are not to-day what they were yester¬ 
day, or what they will be to-morrow. A hun¬ 
dred years ago, servants were inore^ part aiul 
parcel of the establishment than they are now. 
The# entered a family, in the majority of cases, 
whilst they were young, and marriage or death * 
was the only cause of separation in general. It 
never occurred to the domestic of the past to 
‘give notice,’ any more than it occurred to the 
mistress to dismiss her servants, on the slightest 
provocation. r 

We need not travel far to ascertain what are the 
agencies which have wrought the change. The 
same influences which are every day giving the, 
working classes increased power have affected in 
at least an equally pronounced degree the do¬ 
mestic emplcncee. In 188G, the footman or the 
housemaid, the butler or the .ok, is perhaps 
as well educated as were many heads of house¬ 
holds m 178(5 If tin upper (lasses are now 
more cultured (b in they wele in the olden dav«, 
so are the lower classes Adveiti.sirig mediums, 
cheapness and ease of locomotion, and the over¬ 
spreading education of the masses, vure boons 
undreamed of by the ‘.Te.uiies.’ whom Thackeray 
poitraved. Before these results of our pro¬ 
gress were realised, the sphere within whuh the 
energies of servants found play was exceedingly 
limited. Beyond the locality in which they 
lived and the immediate circle ol their mastei's 1 
acquaintances, the world was to them little more I 
than a blank and a mystery To-day, they are I 
nearly as familiar with the world us are their 
masters. 

The sooner this is understood and appreciated, 
the better for the peace and stability of house¬ 
holds. It i, an invariable rule that the most con¬ 
tented homes are those 111 which the servant is 
treated with the greatest resuec- Seiv.mts must 
he servants. No one but a lunatic would suggest 
that they had any right to enter the li iw : ng 1 otn 
or the dining-room on a footing ol i 1 Jpy w.lh 
its owner But not less idiotic is it to imagine 
that they will much longer consent to lie regarded 
as only one degree removed fiom the beast of 
burden. Their opportunities for acquiring know¬ 
ledge are so liiamtold that it would be wonderful 
if this were not the cn.se. Ladies and gentlemen 
sitting round their table are apt to foigot tint 
the man or maid waiting upon them lias earn, 
and that their comment^ on life and the way 
the world is wagging, cannot fail to *veite 
attention on the paifc of the domestic Topics 
thrashed out 111 the dining-room or drawing¬ 
room are frequently carried below-stairs, and 
there subjected to a similar process, though dfi 
may be on veiy different lines. The result, 
equally with that of love ns defined by Keneltn 
Chillingly, must inevitably be ‘a disturbance 
of the mental equilibrium.* 

The unrest which characterises Boeiety itself 
characterises every section of the community. 

To ‘better’ themselves is the lifelong aim of ser¬ 
vants in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Good servants are already at a premium. The 
complaint is constantly made tnat whilst do¬ 
mestics are more independent than of yore, their 

-=—=—=- 
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work ia less carefully attended to. Those who follow a more independent calling. Just as it 
understand the forces at work in our midst have is the genius of the stage who alone is recog- 
no difficulty in recognising that, as time goes on, nised in the best society, so it is only # a few 
first-class servants will become rarer still. Piv- servants who have the power of impressing 
posterous as it may seem', this phenomenon is only those with whom they come in contact with 

another ptiase of the ‘social status * question, their worth, who secure friends outside the 

Thefb is, quite without reason, attaching t»» # ser- domestic circle. 

•vice a certain disposition on the part of many of The growing antipathy to service is assign 
our domestics to resent the washing-up of dishes of the times which has to be reckoned with, 
or the cleaning of a floor. Nor ib this wonderful. No class of the com- 

The rule is not, of course, absolute, and there munity are kept to so perpetual a round of 

are many really good servants who enter a family labour as the domestic servant. With the excep- 
and stay in it a number of years. But the tend- tion of an occasional afternoon or evening—often 
ency of # tlie period h nomad ic. In some quarters, it is not more than once m a fortnight—those 
there is a disposition to account for the per- who live below-.stairs rtfrely have an hour which 
pctual changing of sen uni h on the ground that they can call entirely their own. They may 
servants love change. Thu is not altogether perhaps frequently have an opportunity of getting 
Accurate. Many dislike nothing so much ns fre-h through their work early in the day, hut they 
faces and fresh work, and are by no means eager must not leave the house till they have aslccd 
to enter upon the dutic** of theft 1 new home, permission. Again, they may stay in the same 
Other-, however, leave one sitnat i&i with the 1'amily for many years. But what do they gam 
express hope that they may ne\er enter another, by it? •There is in England no such recognition 
and if employment of a different kind offers, of long and faithful service ns exists in Germany 
eageily n\.ul themsehos of it, albeit generally to Seven years ago, the Empress of the Fatherland 
their own disadvantage. Thousands of joung instituted a Lon" Service Order, and since that 
men and women in every way qualified for time many hundreds of domestic servants who 
MTMce are swamping many callings. Milliners, havo lived with the same marter and mistress 
dressmakers, cleiks, shop-assistants -whit a host for forty years, have received from royalty 
might be found 111 the lunks of thc-e who diplomas and golden crosses. 

would constitute iiivt-class reel nils for private Is stub an Order impossible in Great Britain? 
sen ice’ It is a fait, that wlul-t their numbers Could we not modify and adapt it to ourselves? , 
are on the increase, the minibus of dome-tics If a person is to woik well for any length of | 
» are almost stationary During the decade 1N71 time, some motive must be found. Why should 1 
to 1SH1, the census juovcd that indoor seivants not a system of rewards be adopted? No one 
had increased by only one per lent., a.id con- can doubt that if a lady, when engaging a 1 
sequently, pioportionufcly to the increase of domestic, haul, ‘Supposing }<m stay with me 
population, w r ere warcer jii 1SS7 than ten years and perform your duties to the best of your 
before. On the other hand, < lurks had doubled; ability for ten years, I will, in consideration 
milliners had increased In nearly nineteen per thereof, present you at the termination of your 
cent.; dressmakers, by neaily eight per cent ; engagement with twenty-five pound?,’ the effort 

and seaiuotresses, by oxer five per cent. xvould be beneficial. On condition of being 

These figures afl^rd food for reflection. A large j assured th.it the money was safe, many servants, 
proportion of tin young men and women to t lor the sake ol the bonus, would consent to | 

whom they lefer me earning barely enough to accept lesser wages than they receive at pro.scnt. 

keep body and soul together. In most eases they Even though the plan now suggested cost a few 
are a load upon tin* shoulders of their lricnds. pounds more than would he spent under exinlmg 
For some months of the year the majority are circumstances, would not the freedom from worry 
without work. When they an* m work, their and anxiety he ample compensation? The outlay, 
money will never more than cover immediate however, would probably amount to little mon* 
wants. Would tin y not lie better off beneath than is now expended m advertising, in paying 
the 'mu’. ioof with regular food and tare.s to and from the house for the purpose of 

it 'iihii m n \ ' No one who knows anything interviews, and in various other ways incidental 
at all about them will hesitate lor a moment to to the constantly reclining necessity of engaging 
reply in the affirmative. ‘Why, then,’ it will be, ; servants. 

and often »s a*ked, ‘do they not go into service?’ Further, there oan he no reason why mistresses 
It would be lound that if they applied for a | should not agree to let each of their servants 
situation in the household to-morrow', they would have a certain number of hours during the 
want to become ladies’-maids or valets. This dis- week which they may consider their own. The 
^position is to he explained on two grounds, one drawback to service, m the eyes of many 
*™t, exceptional pri\ llogon attach to the per.-onal who would be better off in servieo than they 
attendant; secondly, the lower grades of the i are now, is, that they Cannot have the evenings 
domestic calling are still regarded with the feel- which at present are at their disposal. If the 
•ings to which George Eliot gave expression in housewife gives the matter a little thought, she 
her dissertation on servants’ logic. The ordinary will see that tins is an enigma the solution 
servant is too frequently and often unjustly of which is not impracticable. The future 
branded W'ith the mark of servility anil igno- must be pregnant with reform iy the relations 
ranee not onjy amgrg the upper classes, but to between the occupants of the drawing-room jxm\ 
some ’extent among the industrial classes. To of the servants’ hall. If masters and mistresses 
bo ‘only a* servant’ is, in the society in which arc wise, they w'ill rob the revolutionary spirit 
the artisan or the tlerk moves, to be entitled to of the age of any force it may Iqjye, by antici- j 
less consideration than ia given to those who pating in a generous and liberal-handed maimer j 
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claims which, if ignored, may result in a con¬ 
dition of things as undesirable as that which ! 
to-day obtains in Australia, where servants, at9 
least its they are known in the old country, 
are non-existent. 


A SUBAQUEOUS EXCURSION. 

Our good-fortune in obtaining permission to 
descend a caisson of the gigantic Forth Bridge 
—which when completed will he one of the 
moBt stupendous railway viaducts in the world — I 
obtained additional zest from the fart that com¬ 
paratively few structures are founded on what 
is termed the pneumatic principle in this country 
—the employment of compressed air being morp 
in vogue on the continent—and still fewer are 
open to the pas«in<; visitor, uninfluenced alike 
by professional or scientific ardour. 

Arrived at North Queensferry, on the Fife 
side of the Firth of Forth, we emluuk for 
the island in mid-chanucl, and rounding the 
easternmost promontory of the rock, see befme 
us a huge iron cylinder, which, but for the 
incongruity of its position, we should take for 
a gasometer, and not a caisson. We land, and 
are forthwith marshalled to the dressing-room. 
Leathern <aps and garments of a sombre blue 
hue arc donned, and we are ready to descend 
Before, however, proceeding, a brief outline ot 
the working of a caisson, the end in view, ami 
the means adopted in the attainment of that 
end, may be given, which will enable the reader 
to follow our movements. 

Over the site of the propo-ed pier, a large 
circular cylinder is sunk, winch rests on the 
rock-bottom, and has its upper edge slightly 
above high water. A horizontal floor divides the 
cylinder into two chambers. The lower chamber, 
seven feet in height, is charged with compressed 
air by machinery situated on shore, and con¬ 
nected with it by flexible ho^c. The air under 
pressure excludes the water, enabling workmen 
to descend into the lower chamber—which is, 
in fact, a large diving-bell— and to excavate the 
rock on which the caisson rests The excavated 
material is drawn up m buckets or ‘ skips ’ and 
thrown over, whilst tlic caisson gradually descends 
by its own weight until a level bed is formed. 
The upper and lower chambeis of the caisson 
are then filled with coneiote, and this circular 
monolithic foundation carries the granite pier on 
which rests the steel superstructure. A tube, 
connecting the ttir-clmmhcr below with an air¬ 
lock on the upper platlorm of the caisson, gives 
access to the working beneath. In principle, 
the ajy-lock of a caisson in no way differs from 
the well-know'n lock on a canal. The air-lock 
is formed by a tube of larger diameter, which 
surrounds the upper end of the vertical tube 
leading to the air-chamber. 

Having entered this outer chamber, the door is 
closed behind us, and our connection with the 
outer world bevered. A cock is turned, and with 
a steady hiss, the compressed air enters, a fact of 
which we soon become painfully conscious by the 
pressure that is brought to bear upon the drum 
of the car. We follow the directions previously 
given us, and by copiously swallowing the com¬ 
pressed air and forcing it into the cars, with 
closed nostrils, we equalise the pressure on both 

1 


sides of the drums, and succeed in accommodating 
ourselves to the novel atmospheric conditions. 
The inrush of compressed air at length ceases; 
and the pressure being now equal in the outer 
chamber—in which we are—and the internal 
tube, the door between them opens without diffi¬ 
culty. We enter, and descending a vertical ladder 
some ninety feet, we find ourselves in the air- 
chamber, and standing on the solid rock-bed of 
the Firth of Forth filty feet below water-level. 
The scene is as striking as it is novel. A circular 
iron chamber, seventy feet in diameter and seven 
feet high, brilliantly illuminated by arc-lights 
suspended from the roof. Groups of foreign 
workmen—enlisted for this* sen ice, owing to 
continental experience in Him class of work—am 
busily engaged in levelling the surface of the roc’:. 
The majonty of these men wield pitk and bar, 1 
whilst others fill the iron tubs'or Skips’ with 
I the fragments of rock, wluih uk then drawn to 
the buriacc, ’"passing through o lock similar m 
1 principle, though ditiering siig tly in design from 
that we have ourselves 1 r,r\eivoid ; and having 
discharged their content-? over the edge of the, 
caisson, return lor another load. 

I We would fain linger amid a scene so Weird 
, and wondeilul ; hut tune fails, and we must 
| return to * bank.’ We hike a last look at the 
1 air-chain her with its busy occupant, and ascend¬ 
ing the ladder, not without exutiou, for a vertical 
! ladder at all times calls muscle into pla\, and the 
1 pressure we are under by no means lightens our 
, labours, we hud ourselves again in the air-lock. 
The reverse process now taki s place. The inner 
door is closed, the compressed air is allowed to 
escape from the outer dumber m wlm h we now 
arc, and causes a thick im»t> cold and chilly. 
Before long, the pressure ceases ; the outer door 
opens, anil we again tread teira firma. The 
pressure-gauge records thirty pounds per square 
I inch. 

| We now discard our exploring garments, and 
having enjoyed a not unneedlul wash, we quit 
I the works, and leturmng homewards, u>ngratu1atc 
| each other on having trodden the veiy founda- 
I turns of the wonderful Forth Budge, and ponder 
how little the future trivoller, as he lightly bkirns 
the estuary at Mxty mile-* nu hour, will think ot 
the practical ingenuity and patient labour that 
wrought, deep down beneath the waters of the 
Forth, the foundation- on whnh repose the huge 
structures through which the flying express is 
win i lmg him. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE S... 
noiiAX. 

We learn from a contemporary a good deal that 
is interesting about the history and preparat jqq j 
for the market of the borax of commerce, in 
1874 Mr A Itobottom, prospecting for commercial 

{ mrposcs some of the vast tracts of unoccupied 
and in Southern California, came across a long 
deep valley, about fifteen by eight miles, winch 
was apparently the basin, or series of basins, of 
once active volcanoes. This valley was covered 
with crude borates, combined, with' earthy im¬ 
purities. The heat was oppressive, one hundred 
and nineteen degrees in the shade*; and the 
atmosphere so dry, that even breathing was 
difficult. At this time, the explorer’s attention 
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which possess certain peculiarities of locality. 
These are “guess,” “calculate,” anil “reckon.” 
lie was naturally surprised that not One may travel through what are known as the 
Southern State's for five years and nevtfr once 
hear either of the fir&t two words, unless spoken 
by a Noitherner or a man from the West. The 
Southerners “reckon” everything, except, per¬ 
haps, consequences, and they are left to # take 
caie of them-el u*-. “ C!uess ” is more or less uni¬ 

versal m the States, and “ calculate ” is common 
only to the North and extreme East. “ Straanger ” 
is frequently erroneously used by English writers 
and speakers as an ordinary colloquialism of all 
Americans. It is the propelty of the South 
and South-west only, iuki even there i<* r.i] idly 
becoming ob-olele. But to these i\:-m :.i.. «t 
ii hardly fair to append the stigma of “slang.” 
Now there me plenty of slang words and phrases 
in vogue in America which probably are mean¬ 
ingless to English minds. A lady has purchased 
an article for considerably more than its value ; 
she shows it to her husband, proclaiming its 
beauty and cheapness. He, seeing that she has 
been ovci charged, endeavours to persuade her that 
such is the case, vainly, for she is quite satisfied 
with her bargain. “All ngh^”says lie ; “it’s not 
my funeral.” This is slang, pure anil simple, but 
it has a derivation. It is an unintentional pro¬ 
test against the elaborate obsequial ceremonies 
indulged in by all classes in the United States, and 
it is a grim rclerenco to one of those not unlre- 
quent “ hiiindies ” that take place m Western bar¬ 
rooms, from vvlmU the men who escape with 
whole slum have reason to thank their stars that 
“ it is not their funeral.” Many are the political 
and party expressions which may well come under 
the head, of slang terms, such ns “log-ioiling,” 

“ the bloody shirt ”—a reference to the kite civil 
war—“mugwumps”— a name given m ndicule to 
independent voters—“ the ticket,” meaning the list 
of candidates recommended tor election by cither 
party, and so on. The speculative natuie of nearly 
all Americans has originated the expression “you 
bet,” which is the basis ot many phi use-, us, “you 
bet your life,” “bet jour sweet life,” “bet your 
bottom dollar,” “bet your boots,” “stake your 
pile,” “go the lot on tiiat” Favourite games of 
cards have caused such expre-ions as “ c*m In ed ! ” 
to signify that one is exposed or thwarted ; “ 1 
pass,” meaning that one declines further conjec¬ 
ture or speculation; “let’s make a Jack-pot,” 
a proceeding in the game of poker similar to 
making a pool; “pooling the issues,” denoting 
an intention or proposal to put all the results 
of some action together and “divvy up” or 
divide equally among the partners. To “catch 
on” means to understand or comprehend quickly, 
and has its parallel on this side of# the 
Atlantic in “do you catch my meaning?” It 
is usual in the States to call railways “1 ail- 
roads,” railway lines ‘ktivuks,” calling.* “cars,” 
and stations “depots.” Tramway cainages are 
referred to as “street” or “horse” cars, in con¬ 
tradistinction to “ steam-cars ” or railway trains. 

A railway engine is known as a “locomotive,” 
in opposition to a stationary engine. The guards 
are all “conductors;” and tlieie is no luggage, 
but all “baggage,” and hence porters are called 
opprobriously “ baggage-smashers,” from their 
anything but gentle handling of the baggage. 
Tlic speed of the trains has givdh rise to the 


was drawn to a darlf object lying upon the ground, 
upon which he seated himself, and found it was 
a dead horse, lb' was naturally surprised that no 
smell emanated from the carcase, and taking out 
his knife, he cut to the bones, only to find that 
the flesh was quite sweet • The explanation of 
this was that the boron .from the boracic land had 
satu/ited it thoroughly. lie learned afterwards 
*that the carcase of this horse hud lain theie for 
seven months, having been left by a party of 
emigrants. The remarkable antiseptic powers of 
boron in its crude state having thus been proved 
to lum, he took over this Boron Valley lor the 
State of California, and arrang'd with a Company 
in KngHUid to mak^ it available for commercial 
purposes. 

As it reaches this country, Californian borax, 
jfter being freed lrom its earthv elements at the 
Borax Lake, is put up mi small bags, and consi.-t? 
of pure white crystals, whuli are yushed into a 
line, white, almost inpalpable powder in the 
iactories. After undergoing various processes, it 
comes out eventually to the outride world as 
borax extract of soap, borax dry soap, washing- 
povalors, &e. In one factory our th*'fy-‘ • n 
million of packets are turned out .< v ."\ 'I" 

prepared Californian borax is u f od in the laundry, 
for washing cattle, for helping to heal wounds, 
and many other household purposes. Its virtues 
in preventing decomposition in bams and salted 
meats arc also well known. Water containing one 
per <ent of borax will keep puie ami sweet lor 
years, and remain sale lor dunking 

The suap pivpaicd with boia\, how our, has 
been thought by some to have a more corrosive 
inlluence on Abies than common soap. In Bel¬ 
gium, powdered borax is used lor washing pur¬ 
poses, with a view to oionomise soap; while in 
Sweden, meat and milk are largely preserved by 
means of hoiacie acid, its use in no uray render¬ 
ing tho.-e viands less wholesome, ft is also valu¬ 
able for hard soldering, and is in use lor pottery 
glazes and enamels.* 

In addition to the natural supply of crude 
borax already mentioned, this substance is laigely 
made from boracic or boric acid, found among the 
matters ejected around the era tens of volcanoes. 
Woiks for utilising and prepaung it exist in the 
Marcnima of Tuscany, where the acid is condensed 
from the boiling spnngs and heated gases issuing 
from fissures in the rocks. It is also found in 
Central Asia, Canada, Peru, and in Nevada, 
Urflted States. 

AMERICANISMS. 

The • (ilobr , in an article by an 4 American 
Journalist,’ savs: 4 Thr> 


says: ‘The opportunity niav lie.. 
he taken to gently suggest that the word Yankee 
is very often misapplied on this side of the 
Antic. It is a genuine American word, but 
• it only applies to the inhabitants of a ceitain 
part of the big Kepublic. A stranger in the 
^States describing an inhabitant of Cincinnati or 
St Louis, or Iticlmiond, Virginia, as a Yankee, 
would stand a good chance of a broken head, 
or even worse. As a matter of fact, the Yankees 
are the peoplo who inhabit the New England 
States,,, and fhe title is considered a term of 
reproach, not to Ray insult, by all others. This, 
however, is* all by # the way. There are tlnee 
terms very olten quoted as American “Blang,” 
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phrase “to railroad a thing through,” meaning 
to get a tiling done quickly ; and the huge lump 
which Hushes along the line from the iront of 
the engine lias gi\en its name to a special lamp- 
oil called “headlight oil.” Very nearly every 
State has its special provincialisms, and they are 
as nnmeioiis as the words peculiar to the counties 
of England. Climate has had a great deal to 
do with many of these peculiarities, the languid 
heat of the Southern States having induced a 
soft drawling accent and a habit of slurring over 
certain letters, syllables, and sounds.’ 

A NATURAL 8ALMON-TRA1 1 . 

The salmon, the cousin'of the trout, is Jcunous 
for its method of going up-stream ; it darts at falls 
ten or twelve feet high, leaps into the air, and 
rushes up the falling water m a marvellous 
manner. So determined are the salmon to attain 
the high and safe waters, that in some localities 
nets are placed beneath the falls, into which the 
lish tumble in their repeated attempts „o clear 
the hill of water. Other than human hunters, 
moreover, profit by these scramble- up-hill. Tra¬ 
vellers report that on the bank', oi the Upper 
St John River, in Canada, there was once a lock 
in which a lurge circular wall, or pot-hole, had 
been worn by the action of the water At the 
salmon-season, this rock proved a favourite jesoit 
for bears; and for a good reason. Hawng an 
especial taste for salmon, the bears would watch 
at the pot-hole, and as the salmon, dashing up 
the fall, were thrown by its force into the iocky 
basin, the bears would quickly scrape them out 
of the pot-hole, and the poor salmon would be 
eaten before they had time to wonder at this 
unlooked-for reception. The Dominion govern¬ 
ment finally authorised a party oi hunters to 
destroy the pot-hole, and thus break up the bears’ 
fishing-ground. 

‘poor jack.’ 

A correspondent sends us the following Tie 
say.-. 

Reading the interesting article entitled ‘ Poor 
Jack ’ in the Journal of the 7th November, J 
venture to send you n few notes, thinking that an 
excerpt from them may possibly he of interest to 
your readers. As the wiilor states, Jack is, 
thanks to the Board of Trade, much better off 
than he Used to be. At all ports where there is 
not a separate Mercantile Marine Office, the 
custom-house is used as one, and the customs 
officials discharge the necossu-y duties. It is 
only at large ports that sailors are enabled to 
proceed home at once, if they do resale—as n 
generally the case—at a seaport town. They 
receive a document from the Board of Trade 
officer, which they present to the officer at the 
port where they live; and he, being advised 
through post by the officer at the arrival port, 
pays the amount of wages due. Here Jaclc is 
protected thoroughly from all temptations, and 
usually arrives at home sober, with his hard- 
earned wages safe in his pocket. This beneficial 
system, however, is not extended to the middle- 
class and small port*, and at these places Jack 
too often falls a ready prey to the land-sharks. 
Usually, when a foreign-going ship arrives in 
port, some hours—or perhaps a day or two—elapse 


before Jack is paid off. In the meantime he has 
his liberty, and it is then that the land-sharks are 
Ion the lookout for him. They entice him to 
their houses and give him drink, and so manage 
matters that, when the ship is paid off and lie 
receives his wages, £ic is already considerably 
indebted to them, and perhaps is in such a 
muddled condition as to be incapable of talking^ 
••are of his money Seamenh Money Orders are 
of great service in rescuing Jack's wages from the 
clutt h«*i of these plunderers. They are obtained 
free of charge and for any amount at the time the 
.ship is paid off, and steady seamen geneiully make 
use of them. They can he drawu on ,*iny Mercan¬ 
tile Marine Office ; and as the seaman cifii make 
them payable to himself if he is not married, they 
enable him to get a good portion of his wages 
home in safet\ without any expense or risk 
What is wanted m many places it> that some one ! 
concerned m Jdie mis-inn-work amount sailors 
.should be ow the lookout when a ship .drives m 
port with a < lew to pay off, and -■ the men 
lodged in respectable boarding-houses or sailors’ 
home., so that they can send their wages home 
by means of the Money Order* ; and also to see 
them safely to the railway station It is grievous 
to think that the wages of inanv of our sailors, 
who have perhaps been out on a voyage of many 
months’ duration, should lie dissipated in a few 
days, and most of it fall into the bauds of the 
worthh- s creatures who live by this species of 
plunder. 

a 

A DESERTED GARDEN. 

Tabled ny creeps nml twines 

Where once bloom's! my La I \'. (loweis , 

Ami the twisting wild woodbine-, 

Weave oVr all thou clustenn'; bowers ; 

And the fruit-tiees Itoro the wall 
Droop forgotten and feilorn, 

And the rose-trees, thick and tall. 

From their trellis-woik ar^; !o n. 

Dewy paths— once velvet, smooth 
For the dainty steps of youth— 

Weedy now, and oveigrown 
With the i.uik glass all ummiwn. 

Here and there, amid confusion, 

Gleams a beriy seal let lined. 

And pale bindweed in profusion 
(By the Miminer breezes wooed). 

Creeps, where omv* vei bonus mew, 

Or the myrtle flowered so fair 
In the wnim and scented air , 

And the speedwell - deepest blue 
Shakes its find flowera everywheie 

I 

Eo, amid these paths—all haunted 
By the memory of old flowers— 

Grow these wild-wood blooms undaunted 
Through the glowing autumn hours. 

Ah ! how long ago it seems 

Since bright faces glowed aiul smiled 
In this garden of our dreams, 

Now so desolate and wild 1 
They will come again no more. 

And no time shall e’er restore 
Golden days und fairy flowers 
To these wearied hearts of'ours. 1 
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PmoE ILL 


.SIGNALLING AT SEA. 

Thu wonderful improvements which lwve been 
••fleeted in modes of communication during the 
hitter part of the present century lmve resulted 
in budging ovei space, and bringing the dwellers 
on thin planet into closer and more constant 
intercommunion Submarine cables, telegraphs, 
and tilejdiones have each eontnlnited their aid 
toward^ the realisation of I’m k\s idea of putting 
‘a girdle round the earth;’ and, as might have 
been expected, the inventive faculty lias been 
directed, m some measuie at least, towards 
enabling those ‘who go down to the sea in 
ship.’ to communicate with each other on the 
«*' (Mil highways with sucli facility as might be 
found practicable under the ever-varying con¬ 
dition? winch obtain at sea. 

At no very remote date, the appliances at the 
command of a sl«pm:***ter who might desire to 
convey a request t>» a passing vessel consisted 
mainly of » pair of strong lungs and a speaking- 
trumpet. A variation was occasionally attempted 
by the introduction of a plank and a lump of 
chalk. The writer remembers having seen an 
English brig in the South Atlantic, during a 
strong gale, attempting to convey to a stately 
frigate an intimation that the brig’s chronometer 
was broken, and that, in consequence, her worthy 
captain was at sen, in more senses than one. ; 
The brig, which hud been running before the j 
wind, traced up on the port tack, and ran as i 
close under the frigate’s stern as was deemed j 
prudent under the circumstances. The captain, i 
rfliwjing to the weather main rigging with one 
hand, and using the other as a speaking-trumpet, 1 
yelled forth a sentence or two which met the 1 
jfate of most utterances under similar condi¬ 
tions. ‘I’—‘of’-and ‘the’ were faithfully re¬ 
echoed from the hollow of the frigate’s mainsail, 
but the vital words ol the mo.-sage w ere borne 
away on the vyngs the gale. A similar attempt 
failed f and finally it occurred to the, skipper to 
write with chalk upon a tarpaulin hatch-cover 
the woi’ds, ‘ Chronometer smashed, bound Table 


Bay.’ The tarpaulin with the foregoing legend 
was exhibited over the side for a few buef second'-, 
till a fiercer blast than usual whirled it high in 
air, and then bore it aw«w r to leeward. Eoi In¬ 
nately, the purport of the wilting had been under¬ 
stood on board the frigate, and no time was lost 
m displaying a black board with the latitude', 
longitude, and magnetic course for Table Bay 
inscribed thereon. Now, if the brig had been 
provided with the International Code of Signals, 
the trouble and delay involved in the attempts 
to communicate by hailing or by written signs, 
would have been obviated; and whilst holding 
on her course, the hoisting of a few flags would 
have completed the entire business in less # than 
five minutes. The Code was certainly in exist¬ 
ence at the date referred to, but its use wan 
neither general nor compulsory 

The peculiar requirements of the service upon 
which ships of war aie engaged, and the prac¬ 
tice of cruising together m fleets or squadrons, 
necessitate the establishment of a system of 
signalling which shall be both rapid and effective. 
Such a svstem has been m operation in the Itoyal 
Navy for many years. Numerous modifications 
have been made latterly in the Admiralty signal 
hooks; those changes being tendered necessary 
by the altered conditions of naval warfare and 
the scientific precision which is desirable in the 
movements of a fleet of warships. An admiral 
in command of a fleet has now at liis disposal 
such an effective equipment and complete organi¬ 
sation as would enable him to manoeuvre his 
ships m presence of the enemy with almost 
mathematical exactitude. The ‘signal stall ’ on 
board the ship which carries the flag oi the com- 
niancler-in-eliicf consists of about twenty person'*, 
officers and men, whose duty it is to convey 
the admiral’s orders to the captains under his 
command by the varied systems of signalling 
prescribed for use in Tier Majesty’s ships. The 
‘staff’ is divided into ‘three watches;’ ancf by 
day and night, m harbour and at sea, a vigilant 
‘lookout’ is kept, not only on board the flagship, 
hut on every vessel in the fleet. “Each ship on 
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being commissioned is provided with a General 
Signal Book, Vocabulary Signal Book, and a 
semaphore. For use at night, a flashing lamp, 
and recejh.lv, an electrical apparatus, are supplied. 
By an ingenious arrangement, any of the signals 
contained in the books may be made during 
thick weather by the steam whistle or the fog¬ 
horn. fy 

Befoie putting to sea, a ‘fleet number’ is 
assigned to each ship, the admiral’s ship being 
No. 1, the remaining numbers being distributed 
according to the seniority of the respective 
captains. If the cominamler-in-clmd wishes his 
squadron to sail in one line, he nukes the signal, 
‘Single column in line ahead/ by means of three 
‘numeral* flags. This signal, like every other 
evolutionary signal, is kept flying at the mast¬ 
head until the signal officer reports, ‘All answered, 
sir.* The fact that the admiral’s signal is seen 
and understood is signified, in the case of tactual 
orders, by each ship repeating the flags. When 
the proper moment arrives for executing the 
movement, the flagship’s signal is swiftly hauled 
down, the helms are pul ‘fund over/ the flops 
swing round m the admiral’s wake, and the e\elu¬ 
tion is complete. 

Communication between tin* vessels of the fleet 
is effected at night by mean*, ol the flashing 
light worked on the short and long flash prin¬ 
ciple, invented by Captain Colomb, R.N. There 
are Jew Mehta more suggestive of the advance 
in modes of communication and the development 
of the inventive faculty than that of the adimial 
‘talking’ to his captains bv means of the flashing 
lamp in the darkness of the night and far out 
on the trackless ocean. It may bo necessary 
during the night to alter the course of the squad¬ 
ron. If the course indi- ated at suusel bo due 
north, and it be required to alter the direction 
to west, all lights on board the flagship, except 
the flashing light, are carefully obscured, and 
the brilliant rays of a solitary lamp leap through 
the darkness conveying the order, ‘Alter course 
to west.’ 

The instructions contained in the General 
Signal Book are varied and comprehensive. Up¬ 
wards of a thousand separate signal*, adapted to 
every probable change of condition and circum¬ 
stance in times of peace anil in the exigences of 
battle, are concisely set ioith, every tactical order 
being elucidated by diagrams showing the direc¬ 
tion to be taken and the position to he assumed 
by each ship. The Vocabulary Signal Book, as 
its name indicates, is a sort of dictiunai), but 
possessing also the character of «a lexicon, as not 
only words in alphabetical oulei, but phrases 
under their proper heading, are mcllcdieaJly 
arranged in its pages. For example, under the 
heading of ‘Admiral/ which word is represented 
m ‘flag language’ by A.H.V., will be found, 
‘Admiral desires/ ‘Admiml intends/ and the 
cheerful announcement, ‘Admiral requests the 
pleasure of your company to dinner.’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing observations 
that the signal system adopted m the Royal Navy 
approaches as near to perfection as is possible 
under the circumstances; and therefore, when the 
occasion arose for a revision of the mercantile 
signal code, the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade for that purpose had recourse to 
the Admiralty Codes as a basis for the Inter¬ 


national Code of Signals, which is now used by 
most of the maritime countries of the world. This 
Ohio is the universal means ol commuunation 
between the ships and signal stations of nil 
nations. Translations of it have been made by 
France, Germany, Italy, Amina, Dennifi'k, Hol¬ 
land, Spam, Portugal, Sweden, and Norway. 
The captain oi a Brilishv<“‘-ei being dc.siiousV>1 
convening a milage to an Italian tlup, for 
example, may do so by simply hoisting the Hag-, 
indicating the lclleis which arc found opposite 
the words that expires Ins meaning in the Code; 
and, Rimilailv, vc -.ids of any r * V v 1 t v com¬ 
municate with the utmost !i \, . • Lh<- 

parlies so signalling may be totally miaequv ailed 
with any language but their own. L’or signalling 
purpose*, eighteen flags and a copy of the Code 
are inquired. The iombniattoi.., which arc pos- i 
sible with that ntimhi r of lLcs amount to I In* 
cxtraoidmary lyiniber of wnenty-eigld ihuu-md 
six bundled ard Jbrtj'-tno, iwng two, tiiice, and 
four flags at one lioi.d. Tlu-Code i- ...nled into 
four paiU: (1) Brief m »n.ih ; (J) > o .dail.ii v ; 
(3) di.-tant and boat .signals; (-1) nu •ppiiidi^ 
containing the distinguishing Mlus id ' ouu / 
vessel to which a Code signal ha-. I>'*«»n ,d!«:n*d. 
‘Urgent, signals’ are main 1>\ iiumu.o! I.\.i lags 
only, anil m the follow m ; nspo„ v . ,f. 1), iou eio | 
standing into dan •> l, N.S , I h ivc , pi mi" a 1 dv ; | 
11M, Man ovtilmaid; (*.<!, V mL a . mk«*; ( 
mutiny. Tin* square .-Irp'* ol tin* upo-ini.l ! 
Hug, and the numUr ol lie n- 1, indie i(c tin* ' 
urgent character of the no* ng *, and j( . i„ in ; 
meaning is .(sustained bv i<i :<*»j. .> t<» t] t < o.. { 

Latitude and longitude, ge>-juijdin at and » ic* : 
signals, aro made by three J!../, A voiil.u > f; 
message is tvamimlli il by u ing lour l!a" , I cs i 
DK.Q.L, If you do not iany sail, v*e *hali w.L , 
company. j 

Tin* vocabulary sertiunof tin* C..d»* is In je <*Iv j 
used for nu“-vjg.*q which do not strolly j. >* lo , 
matters maritime. Tin val. di. to. ,• Mum w d 1 m* >! 
the thccrlui ‘ Wehome* miv b tiamuit’li d v> ith I 
quite as much ease u-» the pi i< !v nautical ‘.vhucj 
3 our mamyard.’ Even in ch i*:ii tun nt • ol human 
a< tivity so lar removed iiom maime aliau . art 
or politics, the Signal Code n. iy imd w»ni" .q.pli 
cation. During the t umiiu mu c of tin* Bmidi 
licet in the Mediterranean in JM}'), and whilst 
the ships were steammg thim.-h the Mimb of 
Messina, a sleaimr flying tin* Tipki-b 11 .i; was 
sighted steeling toward* the iiarbour. The Code 
‘pennant’ hoisted under her ensign indicated*,a 
desire to commumcyli; aud on the signal being 
answered from the flugdiip of the commander- 
in* chief, the Tiukish \.s *1 made the follow¬ 
ing communication: Dd.N.H. - Irish; C.T* 1! R. 

— OJiurih ; U.S L P. = dislocated ; D.J.K.P. -- Her 
Maje.ity’s government; D.M.G T. = surplus. This 
In ing rendered into the vernacular, was 
stood to mean that the Irish Church 1 hscstablisli- 
nient Act had been passed by a large majority. 
The captain of the steamer, who was an English- 
man in all probability, was laudably anxious lo * 
communicate a piece of information winch could , 
not fail to be full of interest to the people ol the 
English squadron. His use of the vcib ‘dis¬ 
located’ was forced upon liinv by t#le absence of 
the word ‘disestablished’ from the Code; and 
a similar reason necessitated # the substitution of 
‘surplus’ for ‘majority.’ Having regard to the 
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circumstances, it will probably be admitted that at the signal stations have hoisted the Infer¬ 
tile courteous captain's arrangement, if not strictly national Gode Signals warning ships ot danger, 
syntactical, was certainly apposite. and the ships have been afterwards R>st, fiom 

Strenuous efforts have been made by the Lords the inability of the masters to read the signal'-'.’ 
Commissioners the Admiralty, the Board of This is a state oi affairs which ought not to be 
Trade, and the Committee of Lloyd’s Registry to pel nutted to continue in the interests of the 
instruct the officers oJ the mercantile m.uune in men whose lives are at stake. Another $nd still 
the use of the International Code. The Admiralty more serious delect in a system which is admir- 
| has ordered that all men belonging to the Royal uble in many rc'-p-ct-, is the total absence from 
Naval .Reserve shall receive ui-truction in its the Codo ot any method of signalling at night. 

, use; and all (andid.itcs for office!s’ certificates of A^ we have wen, Her Majesty’s ships are pro- 
I competency are required by the Board of Trade vnled with appliances lor this purpose which 
to pa*s a ^nli-f.u ti>rv examination in .signalling, are skiltully adapted to the end m view; hut 
Notwithstanding these regulations, there i-> good menhant vessels are* absolutely without the 
rea-on tor believfhg that many officers in the ! power of communicating after darkne*-, ^>ts in. 
merchant service arcs not so well acquainted with kit is true that by private arrange ment. with the 
the working ol the Code a-, thev ought to be. shore stations on several parts ot the co.c-t, the 
* Blond-is are frequ nlly committed, cither in j steamers belonging to the great Companies may 
pelc ting tin; wmi»' iignal or con^iiMUg the flags, by the uae of certain Iiglits mebcate their name, 
win li lead to wiions lUeonveniei^a 1 , not to say and the Company to which they belong; lmt j 
dangei. A very supeiticial acquaintance with this cannot, save* m the most elementary sense, I 
the Signal Bunk led the captain oi an English be regarded as a satisfactory method of coiii- 
steatiu" to neghit the ‘ vocabulary’ part of the nmniration. It is probable that the night signals 
G«ide, and haw reroute to the • -.-I'-p !’■ nt m use in the Boy a l Navy are tou complicahal m 

of using the Mags as a moduli ! > ; 1 • • i character to permit of tV’ir being learned and 

communication. As rend ore board the New worked efficiently without much more study and 
Yoilr liner to which the 1 ]. piactiee tlian can reasonably he expected from 

took th>‘ cab.ibdie form ■ il ".'i.h”. \ \'\\ ’ the master of a merchant vc-wl. Still, it ought 

As noting! dentil mg the vowt Is are contained in to be within the power of science to suggest 
the <>*d , the difficultic of speli-ng woi * obwously ainie plan tor enabling a vessel to signal to 
Hu re.eed; and it \»n only by the ingenuity of ship or shore during the hours when the perils 
•i passenger mi board the liner that a t 1 .nidation ol the h a are rendered more terrible by darkness, 
via- etle- ted m the shape of, 1 Machinery dnanged ; In these days, when our ocean highways and 
want. t"w' Oil .mother (hue-ion, the Hinder ol harbours are crowded with shipping, a collision 
a timli.-r laden .ship h-umd from Quebec t>» I aver- between two ol our large iron or steel vessels, 
pool li id been prevented by foggy weather lrom win* h might happen at any time, would send ono 
tikinv polar ub cnulmm f. *3* the pm pose of ot them to the bottom in a few minutes.* Two 
wi living hi! p-i ltnm, and h.i\ing ugh ted n v~ rl=, rr.*b «'"r;at n -p-nd ot twenty nr’ s an 
steamer 1- mini to the westward, he hoisted the ! a 1 , aim L' 1 i:r : •■no midi. ‘r at iwu insl* a «>n‘!,w.ill 

pre-enbed dgnal, n-kmg the steamer to indicate !’■ nt :vvd «•! t -stv im! •* an lic.ur, wou'd nuet 

tin latitude and longitude at the time of meeting . i a. ■■; »i .■ i*ii:i , i.e lb ,w \ tin* iioportnme of 
Either through much; micss in manipulating the a ready and efficient method of signalling, 
ting.' or from an import nt acquaintin' <* with By the pi cm nt system, red and green lights are 

tin- Code, a position was hignallcd which located placed on each ‘-uh: of the vessel, a green light 
the ship in the immediate vicinity of Mont on the starboard mid a red light on the port 
1 side, with a hoard shutting off each light from 

I’pn.uds ot thirty signal stations have heeu the opposite side. An officer seeing a coloured 
established at various points on the coasts of the light at n di.dance of two miles has no indication 
Britidi Ides, whet', mer-agos may be transmitted what course the vessel is steering. Hence the 
liom pasang vessel:, by means of the Intel national importance of the apparatus invented by The 
('ode; and there are twenty stations in vaiious Right Tlon. J. II. A. Macdonald, Q.C., M.P., LMm- 
pwts of the world, as widely upait a-. Aden, laugh, an Associate of the Society of Tehgiuph 
Ascension, Malta, St Helena, the Cape of Good Engineers and Electricians, wduch he calls the 
Hope, and Shagen in Denmark, where earn- Electric ITolopliofe Course-indicator, for the pre- 
muuic 4 itiou may be effected by the same means, vention of collisions at bca. 

Many ot these, stations have direct telegraphic By means of a powerful electric light, the 
umnection with London, so that shipowners may approach of another vessel is indicate^ and 
be kept acquainted with thu movements ol llieir inhumation is given at the Maine time as to 

* v ejg£els, im< I may also transmit instruction. lor what course she is on and what course, she 

the guidance ot their captains. It is matter intends to hold to. The light is also useful for 
for wonder and regret, notwithstanding the illuminating the water immediately, before the 
,existence of a carefully elaborated system of ship, and is also valuable when passing down a 
signals and a world-wide network of shore river, through shoals, or close to a lee shore. The 
stations, that the use of the Signal Code is not instrument consists of a strong reflector, with 
in any sense compulsory on the part of ship- an arc. light placed in the middle of it, which 
owners. _ Considering the innumerable advan- is affected bv every movement, of the helm, 
tages ^wliieh *a snetdy means of communication As long as the helm is amidships, the handle 
must afford to all concern'd, it is with surprise cannot be moved at all, but is held firm bv 

that one Jhurns, Lorn a note prefixed to the two pegs. But if the helm is moved from amid- 

official Maritime Directory for the past year, ships, an electric circuit is formed* which actuates 
tliaj^c^sep have been reported in which officers an electro-magnet, and thereby removes one of 
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the pegs. When the helm is ported, the reflector 
is set tree by the removal of one of the pegs, 
bo that ly walking the handle, the light .can be 
.swept from amidships over the starbouid how, 
and brought back again. If the helm be star¬ 
boarded, the reflcctoi is freed from the other peg, 
so that the light, can be swept from amidships o\er 
the port bow and back again. But as this is a more 
aidc-to-sidc movement, means are provided for 
giving more intelligible information, such as a 
driver gives when waving liis hand to indicate his 
course, by a shutter connected with the reflector m 
such a way that when the beam has completed its 
side-movement, the shutter, rises up and obscures 
the light, and doe* not drop again until the 
refleetoi lias been turned back to its middle 
iiosition The shutter then falls down ; and the 
light being again exposed, the proi ess of sweeping 
round to starboard, screening, and bringing back 
to amidships, can be repeated ns long as the 
helm remains at port. When the helm it. star¬ 
boarded, the light can he swept,round to poit 
in the same way. The light i> immovable when 
the helm is amidships, and can he swept only 
over the starboard bow when the helm is ported, 
and only over the port how when the helm is 
i-larboarded. In order to guard against the risk 
of the reflector being carelessly worked by not 
t ompletmg its sweep either way, the instrument 
j-i provided with two tell-tale hells, which will 
enable the olhccr on the bridge to check the 
working ol the reflector. 

In foggy weather, when the light would he 
ineffective, two steam whistles can he shunted 
into action by tin* reflector handle, one giving 
off a succession ol short shnli notes, the other 
a succession of deep long notes, according as the 
holm is to starboard or p<>it. Tins invention 
has been awarded a medal at three Exhibitions, 
including the Inventories; while Admiral Bedford 
Dim, one of the nautical jurors, lias styled it 
an ‘excellent course indicator.’ 
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CHATTER TV 

It was a brilliant, (lowllc**, tropical day at 
Agualta Estate, Tnimlud ; and the cocoa-nut 
palms in front of the pietty, picturesque, low- 
roofed bungalow were waving gracefully' m the 
light sea-breeze that blew fresh across the open 
cane-piecea from the distant horizon of the broad 
Atlantic. Most days, indeed, except duiing the 
rainy season, were bnlliant enough in all con¬ 
science at beautiful Agualta: the sun blazed all 
daylong m a uniform hazy-white sky, not blue, 
to be stile, as in a northern climate, but bluish 
and cloudless; and the sea shone below ha/.y- 
w’hite, in the dim background, beyond the waving 
palm-trees, and the broad-leaved bananas, and 
the long stretch of bright-green cane-piece* that 
sloped down m endless succession towards the j 
beach and the breakers. Agualta House itself! 
was perched, West India fashion, on the topmost i 
summit of a tall and lonely rocky peak, a pro¬ 
jecting spur or shoulder from the main mass 
of the Trinidad mountains. They chose the 

I vcrv highest and most beautiful situations they 
could find for'their houses, those old matter-of- 
fact West Indian planters, not so much out of 

—-v-t .. = 


a taste for scenery—for their mental horizon was 
i^.r the most part bounded by rum and sugar— 
but because a hilltop was coolest and breeziest, 
and coolness is the one great practical desidera¬ 
tum in a West Indian residence. Still, the 
houses that they built on these airy heights 
jin idejdally enjoyed the most exquisite pifos- 
pe< Is, and Agualta itself was no exception to 
the general rule iu this matter. From the front 
piuz.zu you looked down upon a green ravine, 
crowded w ith tree-ferns and other graceful tropical 
vegetation ; on either side, loeky peaks broke the 
middle distance with their jagged tors and pro 
ci pi toils needles; while tar away heyoi^l tin* 
cane-grown plain that nestled snugly in the 
hollow In low, the sky-line of the Allant” 
bounded the view, with a dozen sun-smit rocky 
islets basking like great floating whaler upon 
the gray hoii/on. No lovelier view in the 
whole of luxijjhanl beautiful TnniduU than that 
from the deeper-covered front piazza >1 tin* white 
bungalow of old Agualta 

Through the midst of the j.ivine, the little 
river from which the i-dale took its. Spanish 
ii.iv.. c I. \dv ■ »rnpi 1 ; .i negro lips mlo 
:ij- I v. ■ . ! 1 ':i..:i I- . m while sheets 

ol tlasmii^ Jo.uu In t,\v 11 it ill. glcen foliage ‘ill 
ratal.at attei «ataract to the sea’ lleie and 
there, tin* o\oiarching clumps of leatheiy bamboo 
hid its onus 1 lor a handled yards or so, as wen 
fjom the piazza; but evej y now and again it 
gleamed forth, white and i mi *q unions once more, 
as it tumbled Inadlong down its steep course 
over some rocky barrier. You could tiaec it 
throughout like a long line ol light among all 
the tangled, ghe*y, dark-given foliage of that wild 
and overgiown tiopnal gully 

The Ilonouiable .fame-' Hawthorn, owner of 
Agualta, was sitting out in a cane aim. hair, 

| under tile broad shadow of the great man- <>-tree 
on the gru-sy terrace in front of the jua/za. A 
vein ruble gray-liaired, gray-hea\*ded man, with a 
iaim, clear-cut, resolute face, the vejy (ounter- 
part of hi*» son Edwanl’s, only giown some thirty 
yeais older, and sterner too, and more unbend- 
! ’»>«• 

* Mr Dupuy’s coming round this morning, 
Mary,’ Mr Hawthorn said to the placid, gentle, 
old l.uly in the companion-chair beside him 
‘lie want-, to look at some oxen I’m going to 
get lid of, and he thinks, perhaps, he’d like to 
buv them.’ ^ 

‘Mr Dupuy 1 ’ Mrs Hawthorn answered, with 
a slight shudder of displeasure as she spoke. * 1 
really wish he wasu’l coming. T can’t heap that 
man, somehow. He always seems to me the 
worst embodiment of the had old days that are 
dead and gone, Jamie.’ 

The old gentleman hummed an air to hinjselfj 
relic* tively. ‘ We mustn’t be too hard upon 1 
linn, my dear,’ he wild after a moment’s pause, 
iu a lone of perfect resignation. ‘They were 
brought up m a terrible school, those old-time 1 
slavery Trinidad folk, and they can’t help bearing 
the impress of a bad system upon them to the 
very last moment of their existence. I think 
so meanly ol them for their pride and intolerance, 
that I take cure not to imitate it Y ou renu raber 
what Shelley save: “Let scorn be .not repaid 
with scoin.” Thathow 1'always feci, Mary, 
towards Mr Dupuy and all his fellows.’ 
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Mrs Hawthorn bit her lip as she answered 
slowly : ‘Ail the name, Jamie, I wish he wa^nit 
coming here this morning; and tins the English 
mail-day too! We shall get our letter Irmu 
Edward by-and-by, yon kpow, dear. 1 hale to 
have theft* people coming breaking m upon us 
th$ very <lay we want to be at home by oui^olve*, 
to* have a qmet hour alone with our de.ir boy 
over m England.’ 

‘Here they Vome, at anvrat*, Mary,’ the old 
gentleman said, pointing with his hand down 
the steep ravine to where a couple ol men on 
mountain ponies were slowlv toiling up the long 
zig/.ij^path that cliinbed the shoulder. ‘Here 
they come, Theodore Dupny himself, and that 
vamng Tom I)upuy as well, behind lum. Theio’.s 
*>ne (omloit, at anyrate, in tlic position of Agualla ! 
—you can never possibly he taken by siiipuse; 1 
you can always see your vi-ilors coming hall’ an 
hour Indore they get lieu* Uut? # m, dear, and 
see about having enough lor lum h, will you, lor 
Tom Dupny’s sure to stop until he’shad a glass 
of our old Madeira.’ 

‘I dislike Tom Dupuv, T think, even woi-e 
than In-, old uncle, Jamie,’ the blind old ladv j 
aii-wered softly in her pleisant voue, « v»u 1 1 > 
a- il sin* was saying that she loved him deailv 
‘Jb* a .1 lion id young man, so m 111-It amt nirnm- 
nn m led , and 1 hone a on wont ever ask linn 
again to come to A'gmlfa f ran hardly e*.eii 
manage to l»e de i nih p-lile to him.’ 

The two strangers >lowly wound their way 
up the iiitermin.il»le /ig/av-s that led along the 
si < ep shoulders ot the A gun I ta peak, and om<iu»‘d 
at last liom under the shadow' oi the gneiii 
mango glove close beside tin* grassy terrace in 
hnntol the piazza The c lder ot the two, Nora’.i 
lather, was a jovial, round fared, (luse-sh.iwn 
man, with a copious, growth ot (lowing while 
hair, that fell in long pntuaiehal locks around 
lie- heavy neck and shoulders; a lull blooded, 
e.isy.gomg, pnmd Jure to look at, jet not without 
a ecit.un touch ot gentlemanly culture and 
old-iasldoned courtesy The younger man, Tom 
Dupny, his nephew, looked ex.u Lly wliat he was 
—a burn boor, awkward in gait and lubbeily m 
feature, with a heavy hanging lower jaw, and a 
pair ol sleepy boiled hull eyes, that stared vacantly 
out m sheepish wonder upon a hopeless]\ dull 
and blank creation. 

Mr Hawthorn moved courteously to the gate 
to meet them ‘ft’s a long pull and a steep 
pull up the lull, Mr Dupuv/ lie said as he 
shook bends with him *l“et me take \.mr! 
pony nmud to the stahlen.—Here, Jj» t> to a liegio j 
\boy Who stood allowing his white teeth beside | 
the gateway; ‘put up Mr Dupuv’s lmi-se, do von i 
hear, mj lad, and Mr Tom’s too, will you*?— 
Jllovy are von, Mr loin? So you’ve come over 
with your uncle as well, to see this stock I 
want to sell, have you ? ’ 

The elder Dupny bowed politely as Mr Ifaw- 
* thorn held out his hand, and took it with 
something of the dignified old West Indian 
courtesy ; ho hail been to school at Winchester 
forty years betore, anil the remote result of that 
halt-forgotten* old ^English training * was still 
plainly' visible even now in a certain outer 
urbanity un*l suavity of demeanour. But youn<» 
Torn held out his ftnnd awkwardly like a born 
boor-jjad dropped it again snappishly as soon | 


as Mr Hawthorn had taken it, merely answering, 
m a slow drawling West Indian voice, partly 
caught trom his own negro servants : ‘ Yes, I Ve 
come over to see the stock ; we want some oxen. 
Cane’s good this season ; w>e shall have a capital 
cutting.’ 

‘Ts the English mail m?’ Mr Hawthorn asked 
anxiously, as they took their seats in the* piazza 
to rest themselves for a while after their ride, 
before proceeding to active business. That one 
solitary fortnightly channel of communication 
with the outer world assumes an importance in 
the eyes of remote colonists which can hardly 
even he compiehemle^ by our hustling, Blay-at- 
liome English people. 

. ‘It is,’ Mr Dupuy replied, taking the proffered 
glass of Madeira trom Ins host as he answered. 
Old fashioned wine-drinkmg hospitality still pre¬ 
vails lamely in the West Indies. ‘I g »t my 
1< Iters just, as I was 1 starting. Yours will be 
here before long, I don’t doubt, Mr Hawthorn. 

T had •news impintant news in my budg't this 
morning My (laughter, sir, my daughter Nora, 
who lias been completing her education m Eng¬ 
land, is i <lining out to 'J^nniilad by the next 
steamer..’ 

‘ You must he delighted at the prospect of 
mu mg her/ Mr Hawthorn answered with a slight 
sigh. ‘I only wish 1 were going as soon to 
see my defir boy Edward.’ 

Mr Dupuy*s lip curled faintly as lie replied 
m a careless manner. ‘Ab, yes, to be sure. 
Ymir boy’s m England, Mr Hawthorn, isn’t he? 
ll‘ 1 recollect right, you sent linn to Cambridge. 
—Ah, yes, I thought so, to Cambridge. A very 
excellent thing 1 or you to do with him. If 
you take my advice, my dear sir, you’ll let 
linn stop in the old country—a much better 
pl.no for him m eveiy way, than this island.’ 

1 T mean to/ Mr Hawthorn answered m a low 
voice. ‘God forbid that I should ever be a 
party to bringing him out here to Trinidad.’ 

‘Oh, certainly not-certainly not 1 quite 
agiee with you. Far better lor him to stop 
where lie is, and take his chance of making a 
living lor himself in England. Not that he 
can be at anv loss in that matter either You 
must be m a position to make him very com- 
lorl ihle too, Mr Hawthorn ! Fine estate, Agualla, 
and turns out a capital brand of rum and 
.sugar.’ 

1 Best vacuum-pan and centrifugal in the whole 
fel and,’ Tom Dupuy put in pa rent lieti ally 
‘Turned out four hundred and t’.irtv I-nr i. g- 
heads of 'sugar and three hundred and ninety 
puncheons of rum last season—largest yield of 
any estate in the Windward Island,-, accept 
Mount Arlington. *You don’t catch m<* out of 
it in any matter where sugar’s in question, I 
can tell you.’ , 

‘But my daughter, Mr Hawthorn/ the elder 
Dupuv went on, smiling, and tipping his Madeira 
in a leisurely fashion—‘mj’ daughter means to 
come out to join me by the next steamer; and 
my nephew Tom and I are naturally looking 
forward to her approaching arrival with the 
greatest anxiety. A young lady in Mks Duphy’s 
position, 1 need hardly say to you, who lias 
been finishing her education itf a good school 
m England, comes out to Trinidafl under excep¬ 
tionally favourable circumstances. She will have 
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much here to interest her in society, and we 
hope she will enjoy herself and make herself 
happy.’ * 

‘ Eor my part,’ Tom Dupny put in brusquely, 
*1 don’t hold at all with this sending young 
women from Trinidad across the water to get 
educated m England—not a bit of it What’s 
the gohd of it?—that’s what I always want to 
know—what’s the good of it? What do they 
pick up there, I should like to hear, except a 
lot of trumpery fal-lal, that turns their heads, 
and filL them brimful of all sorts ol romantic 
topsy-turvy notions ? I’ve never been to England 
myself, lliank goodness,, and wliats more, 1 
don’t ever want to go,‘ that’s certain. But 
I’ve known lots of fellows that have been, and 
have spent no end of a heap of money over 
their education loo, at one plaee or another—1 
don’t even know the names of ’em—and when 
they’ve come back, so far a*. T could .--ce, they've 
never known a bit more about rum or sugar 
than other follows that had never set foot for 
a single minute out-ado the island —no, nor for 
that matter, not so much either. Of course, it’s 
all very well for a person hi *• m’s tv- 
Mr Hawthorn ; that s quite „i . m r i*. . 1 : i 1 1 ■ 
gone to England, and lie's going to stay tln*re. 
If 1 were he, 1 should do as he does. But what 
on earth can be the use of sending a gnl in 
my cousin Nora’s station m life over to England, 
just on purpose to set her against her own tlesh 
and blood and her own people 'I Why, it really 
passes my comprehension.’ 

Mr Dupuy’s forehead puckered slightly as Tom 
spoke, and the comers of his mouth twibhul 
| ominously ; but he answered in a tone of affected 
I nonchalance. ‘It’s a pity, Mr Hawthorn, that 
my nephew Tom should take tins unfavourable 
view of an iingli'h education, because, you s'*e, 
it’s our intention, us soon as my daughter 
Dupny arrives fioin England, to arrange n 
marriage at a very eaily date between himself 
and his cousin Nora. Pimento Valley, as you 
know, is « ntailod in the male line to my nephew 
Tom; autl Orange Grove is in mv own disposal, 
to leave, of course, to my only daughter. But 
Mr Tom Dupuy and I both think it would be 
a great pity that the family estates should be 
divided, and should in pail p.iss out of the 
family; so we’ve arranged between us that Mr 
Tom is to marry my daughter Norn, and that 
Orange Grove and Pimento Valley are to pass 
together to than and to thur ehildnn’s chil¬ 
dren.’ 

‘An excellent a'-ra 1 *"‘meni,’Mr Hawthorn put 
in, with a slight ‘ II.d suppose—-just for 

argument’s sake—that Miss Dupuy were not to 
fall in with it 1 ’ 

Mr Dupny’s brow ’clouded >ver still more 
evidently. ‘Not to fall in with it!’ he cried 
excitedly, tossing oil the remainder ol his Madeira 
—‘not to fall iu with it!—Why, Mr Hawthorn, 
what do you mean, sir? Of course, if her father j 
bids her, she’ll fall in with it immediately. If 
she doe-n’t—why, then, sir, I’ll just Bimply 
have to make her. She shall marry Tom 
Dupuy the minute I order her to. She. should 
marry a one-eyed man with a wooden leg if 
her father commanded it. She shall do whatever 
I tell her. i’ll btand no refusing* and shilly¬ 
-shallying. Let m<‘ tell you, sir, if there’s a vice 


that T lmtc and detest, it’s the vice of obstinacy. 
But I’ll stand no obstinacy.’ 

‘No obstinacy m those about you,’ Mr Haw¬ 
thorn put in suggestively. 

‘No, sir, no -not m those about me. Other 
people, of eour.se, 1 can r t )n: answerable fbr, though 
I’d like to flog every obstinate fellow I cyme 
across'just to cure him of lus < unfounded temper. 
O no, sir ; 1 can't endure obstinacy—in man or 
beast, 1 can’t endure it.’ 

‘So it would kciii,’ Mr Hawthorn replied drily. 
‘I hope sincerely, Miss Dupuy will find the 
choice you have made lor her a mutable and 
satisfactory one.’ * 

‘Suitable, sir! Why, of <curse it’s sifTtalile ; 
and as to satisfactory, well, if 1 say she’s got fio 
take him, she'll have to be sati-lied with Imq, 
will\ -mlly.’ , 

‘But she won’t!’ Tom Dupuy interrupted 
Milieu I v, Jljektc g hi-? boot with his slioit nding- 
wlnp in aviilom fashion. ‘She won’t, you iu.iv 
lake my word for it, Umle Theodore. I emit 
imagine why it is; but llie-e young women 
vvlio’ie beiii educated in Kmdind, tl» >. 11 invar 
be t-af is tied with a planter i«*r a husbind. Thov 
think a gentleman .aid a son of gentlemen for 
filly generations Mil a good enough mulch for 
siuli line ladies as them elves ; and they go 
miming off after rome of these nd coated mil’ll uv 
fellows down in the garrison, over yonder, many 
of whom, to my eeilam knowledge, Mr Hawthorn, 
are nothing mole than the .mis of liadi much 
aero--I there m England. Ill bet you a 
sovereign, Gti'dc Tie ml. .re, that Nora ’ll” refine 
| to so much as look .it the heir of Pmi nto 
Valiev, the minute the sec.- him.’ 

‘But why do lou think m, Mr Tom,’ tin ir 
ho.t put ill, ‘he!o’.* the voiing J.idy lias e\»n 
1 cii«It d on tin* i-laud f> 

‘Ah, I 1 now will enough,’ Tom Dupuy 
answered, with a curam- lea* of unintelligent 
cunning. ‘I know the way- and the h.i 1 iti 
of the women. They go a\t.:y over tiun to 
England; they get litem el\e. crannied with 
I'leneh and German, mid iuumc and drawing, 
and all kind.-, of mine', mu r mipIMnm.nl-. 
They' piek up a lot. of n-u-. n i i! uew-langlud 
notions about Am 1 not a Man and aTh other? 
and all that kind <>r burning. They think an 
awful lot of lhems(h(s beiatise they can play 
and sing and gabble Italian. And they de-pi.se 
us AY< X Indians, genlh men and planters, became 
wo can’t p:u]ey-\oo all their precious loivlgn 
Jingoes, and don’t know as much as they do 
.ibout wlm composed. i\tnh'c I know 

them -I know them ; I know their wrf/a and 
their manner,Culture they call it. I call it a 
ruecious lot of trumpury nonsense. Why, Mr 
Hawthorn, I assure 1 you I’ve known some of 
these fine new-latigled English-taught V&fcn/f 
women wlio’d sooner talk to a coloured doctor, • 
as black as a common nigger almost, just because 
he’d been educated at Oxford, or Edinburgh, on 
somewhere, than to me myself, the tenth Dupuy 
in lineal succession at Pimento Valley.’ • 

‘Indeed,’Mr Hawthorn answered innocently— 
no other •alternative phrase ^comnqltiug him, as 
he thought, to so small an opinion on thcftancrits 
of the question.—‘But do you know, Mr Tom, 

1 don’t believe any person «f the Dupuy blood 
is very likely to take up with these strange 
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modern English heresies that so much surprise dlately—this very minute.—You must please 
y OU > % excuse me, Mr Dupuy, for my business is most 

J ‘Quito true, sir,’ Mr Dupuy tlie elder an-.wered important—Dick, Isaac, Thomas !—son*c one of 
with prompt sel f-s.it isf.ictioii, mistaking lua host's you there, pet Fndo of Raibadoes saddled at 
delicate tone oi covert batin' lor the voice ol once, very fast, will you, and bring her round 
hearty concurrence and lull approval. ‘You’re here to me at the front-door the moment she’s 
qtite right there, Mr Hawthorn, I’m fciluin lend}.’ 

No born Dupuy of Orange (trove would e\er be ‘And Tom,’ the elder Dupuy wLLpordfi to his 
taken in by any oi* tli.it silly rlnp-tiwp lminam- nephew confident .ally, soon as their host had 
lurian uihbi-h. No foolish K\<ter Hall nonsense gone hack into the house to prepare for his 
pertains to the fighting Dupuv.-., sir, 1 can as.su; v, *T have Inn mess, too, in 1’ort-of-Spain, 


pertains to the fighting Dupuv.-., sir, 1 can as.su; v, ‘T have Ini'*mess, too, in l’ort-of-5Spain, 

vou_root and bram h, not a single ounce •* • • *i You go and look at the bullocks 

it. It isn’t in them, Mi Ifavvthurn—it 1 n t in if you like—that’s your department. 1 shall 
tlien^’ • ride down tin lulls once, and into town with 

‘So T think,’ Mr Hawthorn answered qui'tly. ol<l Hawthorn.’ 
iJ quite agree with you—it isn’t m them ’ , Tom looked at him with a vacant stare of 


• A»lie sjioke, a m gro .vrvant, iiently dre-sed in boondi mi intelligence. ‘Why, what do you 
a mol white linen livery, entered the piazza with vv.iut it go limning off like that for,’ he asked, 
a mu. dl budget ot letters ou an old Jasliioned open-munflied, ‘vviihoiit even waiting to see the 
Spanish silver s-ilv. r. Mr UawPho’n took them ••dtle’i Whit does it matter to you, I should 
up eagerly. ‘The EngliJi mail * lie said with like to know, whether old Hawthorn’s precious 
,ui apologetic look towards his two guests, .am doming to Trinidad or not, Uncle 


You’ll excuse mv ju.t glam mg through them, Tlieo.1 


Mr Dupuv, won’t vou? 1 can never rest, the 


The uncle- looked back at him with undisguised 


moment the mail in, until 1 know that mv contempt. ‘ Why, you fool, Tom,’ lie answered 
dear buy m l.ngl.md is still really Will anil quietly, ‘you don’t suppose I want to let Nora 
happy ! ..mu* out alone all the ^ay from England to 

Mi Dupuv no-ld'*d a. out with a rondcvutding Trinidad m the very same steamer with that 
i,mile*; ami the mu'ter of Agnail t broke op. n hi- man Hawthorn’.* son Edwuid? impossible, impos- 
son's uivelup.* with u little eager hasty 11 utter. -ibU*' — Here, you linger fellow you, grinning 
He ran his <\e inuviedlv down the lit t page ; I ».\er there like a .battering monkey, bring my 
md then, witJi a .Midden cry, lie laid down the | mare out ol the stable at once, sir, will you 
letter lrpidly on the t due, and .allul out aloud: —do vou hear me, image?—for I’m going to 


* Mm -Mary ’ ’ rule down duvet to Fort-of-Spain this very 

Mr- fJ aw tin r,i. nine out al-."iee from U : lillle minute along with your master. Hurry up, 
boudoir bdun.I the p'.iz/a, whose cool Venetian there, jackanapes !’ 

blinds gave dually upon the part when* they-•- 

were sitting. “ ' THE LAND OF FURS. 

‘Man, .Maw! all Hawlm-iu med, utleily t , 

rigaixll." s oj his two vi-ilorpresen-e, ‘ what on ^‘mled States government, for a 

^ aith do ymi think has happ. null Edward’s Payment to Rmsia of about a million and a half 
«oming mil to us^ coming oui immediately Oh, pounds stoiliug, received in exchange the strange 
my poor bov, nn pn u* box, tin > i, too unexpected t l.solated countrv in the lar north know'll as 
ile'.s ruining out to u. at ohm , . t ome, without Ala ka, separated by one thousand miles of Jlritish 
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In 1 HOT, the United States government, for 


a single moment’s warning ' 1 


,, ,, , , , , colonial territory from tlie republican frontier. 

Mis ll.mll.um t.'.lc uy Uk UU-r and .cad it ,:„ r „. m „. thm , VWB constolt con UK-U 

through liiistiI\ with a woman's quickness; then! 1 ,, , T * . „ 

rt»* I..M it .1..WB ami |jc-d 1,lankly at I 1 . -md “ lto « otl .g ‘ho varly history 

her tnmibhng lmsb.'md m evident, di.tres>; but ol th “ Amoiicm occupation of Alaska is not a 
neither of them, said a Mimle word to one j bright one. Tlie San Franciscan speculators who 
another. bail bun attracted by hopes ol gold and of untold 

# The cider Dupuy vva. tlie fiiat to breik the | wealth m forests and fisheries were wofully dis- 
omimms sdemv. ‘Not by tlie next slcumcT, 1 appointed, and the majority of them gradually 
bupposc ’ he inquired cunouoly. cleared out again. 

, L, 1 # ,l ''. / >,n “V 1 dod 1,1 x’eply. ‘\e', }e<; A mere glance at the map hardly gives one an 

by the next at camel. ^ 1 . , J v' . r . 

A. In- T.m, Dnpuy K W.l at Ms m, le ,,] g of tllc «"”**<*"* /"PM-licnU extant of Om 

with a meaning glance, ami then went on stolidly ontl . vlu « P ost, ‘ Mon of onr American cousins. 
„av yver: ‘How about these cattle, lliomdi, Mr According to the special Report of the United 
lnivv thorn ° States Census Uommiv-ioners -to which we are 

The old nun looked back at him half angrily, mainly indebted for tfio facts given in this article 
half conlomptunn-ly. ‘(Jo and look at the cattle —the total area of Alaska is live Jr.ndred and 
your-elf, li yon like, Mr Tom, lie said haughtily, thirl}-one thousand four hundred and nine square 
—-‘Here, Jo, you take young Mr Dupuy round m jj e ^ or about one-sixth of the - entire area of the 

vi.r™ r rts, »>**«-*. 


your-elf, ll you like, Mr Tom,’ lie said haughtily. tlnrD-one thousand four hundred and ni: 
—-‘Here, Jo, you take young Mr Dupuy round G1 . about one-sixth of the-entire ai 

tb r , 0u U V, 1, . ull,, : k " 'I 1 . fl,e s™**®*. rmt ei l HUU*. )Wo„c l,un.lml and U 


will you? 1 shall meet your uncle at tlie ,, . , , , 

Legislative Wouncj on Thursday, and then, if he lh,,UN 1 m » lw ” nlu, |f d ^nd forty-five square miles 
hkcsfl.e can talk over prices with me. I have are wholly within the arctic circle, an area which 
something#else to ’o at present beside haggling h“s rarely been traversed by the white man, and 
and debating ovei* the sale of bullocks ; 1 must ! upon the oeast-bordora of which are a few Eskimo 


nothing#else to ’o at present beside haggling I l*»w rarely been traversed by the white man, and 
1 debating ovei* the sale of bullocks ; 1 must I upon the coast-borders of which are a few Eskimo 
jj^vn to I’ort-of-Spain immediately, inune-1 villages. The natives of these, it is sad to learn, 
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are becoming rapidly deteriorated by commerce 
with the crews of the whalers which report in 
summer' to the neighbourhood, and seek only to 
barter what natural produce, in the shape of 
furs, or oil, or ivory, they can collect for the ! 
means of intoxication. The immense area of the ( 
northefn division of Alaska is left to the bear, | 
the fox, the reindeer, and other polar animals, and i 
to somewhere about three thousand degraded , 
Eskimos. 

The largest geographical division of Alaska is t 
that which the United States officials have named ' 
the Yukon section. It is so called because it com- . 
prises the valley of the river Yukon, said to he. 
the largest iiver in America, if not in the woild, j 
and which di*(h.uge* into Belli mg’s Sea a volume ■ 
of water estimated at about one-third more than 
that of the Mississippi. The Yukon division 
contains one hundred and seventy- m w* thousand . 
seven bundled and tiftcen square miles, and i- ' 
peopled by four thousand two hundred and i 
seventy-six Eskimo-, two thousand live bundled 1 
and fifty-seven Athabuskan Indians, eighteen 1 
whites, and nineteen creoles—total, six thousand 
eight hundred and seventy. The occupation of j 
the* natives is entirely in hunting lur-skmned 1 
animal*', which they barter with the whites for 
sugar, (lour, tea, cloth, hardware, &e. The money 
value of the skins haltered is said to be about 
fifteen thousand pounds annually. Foxes, are 
the chief w ealtli-yielders of tins district, and they 
aie found ot all shades, from silver-gray and black 
to led and snow-white. Next to these in nnpoil- 
anee are the skins ot the martens (or sables) and 
land-otters; and then, but in a mu< h smaller 
degree, those of the black and brown bears. The 
moose-skins and deerskins are all retained by 
the natives for their own purposes, for clothing, 
bedding, &<*. 

The pnmipul trading-po-t is called Saint 
Michael, and here are kept sto« k* ot coal for the 
use of the whaling-steamers which loree their v\ <iy 
into the arctic seas every year. 

The third largest geographical division is called 
the Kuskokvim division, lrom the river which 
intersects it. The Kuskokvim division lies to 
the south of the Yukon division, is hounded on 
the east by a l ange of mountains, on the west 
by Behring’s Sea, and it comprises the vallevs 
of three large rivers and an into* veiling system 
of lakes. There is a trading-station culled Kal- 
mukovsky, from which are brought down fiom the 
unknown interior, by the native-*, skins ot beaver, 
marten, and fox, which all appear to bo very 
plentiful. This trade is carried on by a race 
which appears to be a mixture of the Eskimos 
and Indians; but below Kalinakovsky, down 
to the sea, and along the coast, the Eskimos 
uloi\p appear. These Eskimos support themselves ' 
mainly by fecal and salmon fishing. The salmon 
are caught in traps, and are dried upon poles, j 
which line both banks ot the lovver # river lrom | 
June to August. The estuary is very wide, and | 


the tide rushes in with tremendous lorce, the 
r'se and fall being very great, sometimes over 
fifty feet w'hen the wind is from the bouth- 
w Cst. 

The houses of the native* are much, the same 
in all the division* of Alaska. These dwellings 
are thus described : ‘ A circular mound of earth, 
grasb-giovvn and litteied with all sorts of house¬ 
hold utensils, a small spiral coil of smoke 
rising from the apex, dogs crouching, children 
climbing up or rolling down, stray morsels of 
food left from one meal to the other, and a soft 
mixture of mud ami offal surrounding vt all. 
The entrance to this house ‘is- a low nregulai 
square aperture, through which the inmate stoop-, 
and passes down a foot or two through a *hoit i 
low passage on to the earthen floor within. Tie- 
interior generally consists of an irreguluily sbap.-d 
square or circle, twelve or fifteen feet m dia¬ 
meter, leeeiving its only light from without, 
through the small smoke-opening «l the apex 
of the loof, which use-, tent like, fituu the floor. 
The fireplace is dirntly under this opening 
lliule beds or cou< lies ot skin and glass mats 
are laid, slightly laised above the iloor, upon 
clumsy frames made of stick* and saplings or 
rough-hewn planks, and sometime- on little eleva¬ 
tions built up of peat or sod Sometime-, a small 
lmll-vvay with bulging sides j* < reeled over the 
entrance, where, by tin* expansion, i.mm i- 
adorded for the keeping of utensils and water- 
ves-i-ls and as a shelter for dog.-. Immediately ! 
adjoining most of these houses will be fuuu<i a 1 
small summer kitclien, a rude wooden frame, 
j walled in and covered over with bods, with an 
i opening at the top to give vent to the smoke. 

J Tlie-e are entirely above ground, rarely over 
, five or six feet m diameter, and are litteied with 
i filth and offal ot all kinds ; serving a*-o a- a 
rciuge for the dogs from the inclement weather. 

In the interior region*, where both luel and 
building material are more ubund.ml, the hou-es 
i chr.r"e ‘omevbat m appearance and (onstrm turn ; 

, lh iX-av.iM n of the coast-houses, made fi»r the 
I purpose of saving both, disappear*, and gives wav 
to Jog-structures above the ground, but still 
covered with sod*. Living witlnn convenient 
[ distance of timber, the people (inland) do not 
I depend so much upon the natural warmth of 
mother-earth.’ 

I All the islands m Alaskan waters are moun¬ 
tainous, some of the elevations rising lrom four 
thousand to eight thousand feet; but the^entirc 
division is devoid of trees. The sod is a mix¬ 
ture of loam, clay, and volcanic detritus ; ami 
gras-c* of all kinds grow in great abundance 
! Coal lui* hem discovered in the islamh’ot' 
Onnga; hut this is the only mineral riches 
yet iUnclosed, although ‘prospecting’ has been 
carried on for years. The coal is of very poor • 
quality. The climate of this division is more 
temperate than that of the other districts, and 
at one tune it was thought that the rich grasses 
might allow of cattle-breeding on a considerable 
scale. The long winters, however, have uhown 
this to be impracticable; and it has ,been found 
that hay, even, can he imported from San 
Francisco cheaper than it can be grown and 
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cured on the spot. The only part where cattle is essentially similar to that of the British pos- 
are kept by the priests and white traders is at sessions. It is mountainous and densely wooded ; 
Oonalashku, and the lact is interesting as indT- tin* forests come quite down to the wa-lme, and 
catuig the danger of trusting to poetic desenn- are very valuable ; the coast is indented by tount- 
tions of places. Thomas Campbell, it may be less bays and fiords, and is sheltered the greater 


turns of places. l nomas t,ampueu, it mn 
remembered, speaks ol ‘file pilot' guiding his portion of its length by a chain of islands, forming 
bayk where the Alexander Aiehipelago. The spruce and the 

• * yellow cedar are the most valuable of tin* forest¬ 
ed.! on his m.dmght watch the breezes blow trees, and the timber of these is annually exported 

quimtity. 0,1 ,,Ms In £°v«J 
The wolfs long howl from Oonulasbka’b shore. °* fhe islands, and at some pla< c > on the main¬ 
land, but has not been woikcd yet to any great 
As a matter of fact, the country here is neither extent. Both copper and gold are known to 
‘wastes,’ nor does it ‘slumber m eternal snow.' exist, and have been and are to some extent 
The, summer is warm ; the vegetation, ns we have being mined. Other # *minerals are supposed to 
mid, is neb ; and it may be doubted it the ‘ wolf’s ■ exist, and the Americans expect th.it this division 
Jong howl’ has ever been heard l>y the oldest i*of Alaska will in time become a great mining 
inhabitant. At any rate, we can lind no mention | field. Already the mining industry has thrown 
ol wohes there n.nv, although lox<« are abundant | the fur-trade into the second place, and yet the 
enough. The Aleutian islands aw well peopled , i yield of fox, marten, otter, bear, and beaver skills 
and the people are semi-civilised* the Russians | w annually \cry considerable The hunting is 
having had relations with them and settlements cai , rie«ki.»u*by the natives, who are of the Tlilinket 
and missions among them for more than a een- Indian race; the rest ot the population of seven 
tuiy. There are now schools at which both Eng- thousand seven hundred and toity-eight being 
lish and Russian iue taught, and ‘stores’ at which i made lip of two hundred and ninety-three whites 
the natives can provide the mselves with the and two hundred and flinty creoles. Salmon, 
clothing of civilisation. The Aleutian ladies i halibut, and herring fishnu' are carried on along 
indeed, whoso lords have grown rich with their the coast; and there are*two or three salting 
seal-fishing, can even sport silks on great o.a-|and canning establishments Tin 1 e are also 

Mom*, and at all times display a fondness lor I factories for file production of oil from the 
Jibhous and ‘trade’jewellery. Only the e veep- ! lien mg, the dog-fish, and the shark; and on 
initially rich, however, can uflord bonnets or the islands there is some seal-fishing, 
lads; and the Kiissian-peawmt iashiou ol tving | Tin* climate of thus division is not very cold, 
a handkerchief over tile head is the pi. vailing ■ the average mean temperature being forty-three 
one. The men are especially fond <>t the hioad- ] degrees twenty-eight minutes; but the lamtall 
nwni'il, red-handed caps of the Russian uni-j 1 -. heavy, languig from oightv to one hundred 
tonus, which were the first examples ot civilised I inches fier annum The pmmp.il settlement of 
clothing ever seen on their shores. While the | this disfiid. is Sitka. Here are the headquarters 
men devote themselves to the fu-hing, the women i of the Tinted States naval station for Alaska, 
make nulls, baskets, cigar-cases, and other article.-., and here also resides the collector of customs, 
of grasx-iloth , and they turn out some very ’ who is the civil representative ot the govern- 
deh*ate and beautiful vvoik. The water.* are mil . ment of Washington m the temtoiy. In the 
m fish of all k?mU; but the most nnpoiUut j time of the Kiismuhs, then* were several schools 
industry in the .seal-fishing that is now con- : and churches at Sitka, but now theie is only 
ducted under leases from the United Slates j one chinch, and the teaching is left practically 
govei nnieiit, win. h retains the monopoly. i to the mih-ionaries of the Presbyterian and 

The south coast of the eastern halt ol the , itomau Catholic bodies. 

Alaska peninsula, with the adjacent islands and The total population of the whole of the enor- 
a portion of the mainland, forms another geo- nious country called Alaska 1 -. eomputtd at only 
gia phi cal division ea’Ied the Kadiak section It i 33,420, and of this number, only lour hundred 
eompu-es altogether some seventy thousand eight ■ and thirty are whites; ereoles number 1750; 
hundred and eighty-four square miles, and has j Eskimos, 17,(517; Aleuts, i5I-tf>; Alhaluskans 
a population of four thousand three hundred and ] 3927 ; Thlinkets, 0703; and lly.las, 788. Ot 
filly-two, of which thirty-four are whiles, and , the habits, customs, and beliefs of these curious 
nine hundred and seventeen creoles. This dig- 1 peoples, we may toll some!lung oil another oica- 
triet is mountainous, well watered, abounds in sum. 

iiir-cbid animals, and the men, when not huntci.s, | To sum up, it may be said that the acquisition 
are fism i s. Several settlements and missions of Alaska by the Americans has he. n a gofid deal 
* .Ihvvii'K'U by the Russians in various parts of a disappointment to them. They thought it 
°* this district; and at one time there was even a i would he an excellent district lor extensive settle* 
ship-biiihlrng establishment in Resurrection Bay. '■ ment for agricultural •purpuses and the country, 
lhe forests are dense, and some of the timber as we have seen, is quite unsuited almost every- 
is of immense bi/e, especially the spruce. j where for such purposes Then they Intel glowing 

, A narrow strip ot coast running from Mount' dreams of rich mineral deposits ; ‘ but although 
.St Elias to the boundary-lme of British Columbia, ' gold and silver and coal have been found, and 
lorms the last or south-easlciu division of Alaska. 1 are being partially worked, the mining industry 
It covers tjyenty-eight thousand nine hundred | is a secondary feature in Alaskan wealth. The 
and Eighty square miles, aud it foims a wedge extent ol the forests, however, has been found 
of some l^ve hundred miles in length between '■ greater than was expected. On this point, the 
Canada and the Western sea. In character, this i Tinted States Commissioner tints enlarges: ‘The 
seetmjf of Alaska dillers from all the rest, and . timber of Alaska . . . clothes the steep hills and 


Cold on his imdidglit watch the breezes blow 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft across the wave’s tumultuous ro.u, 
The wolfs long howl from Oonulnshka’s shore. 


seetrjjjf of Alaska dillers from all the rest, and ( timber of Alaska . . . clothes the steep hills and 
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mountain Miles, and chokes up the valleys of 
the Alexander Art hipelago and the contiguous 
mainland : it stretches, less dense, but still abund¬ 
ant, along the inhospitable reach of territory 
winch extends from the head of Cross Sound 
to the Iveiini peninsula, where, reaching down to 
the westward and south-westward as far as 
the eastern half of Kadiak Island, and thence 
aero-.-. Siielikhof Strait, it is found on the main¬ 
land and oil the peninsula bordering on the 
same latitude ; but it is confined to the interior 
opposite Kadiak, not coming down to the toast 
as far eastward as Cape Dougla*?. From the 
interior of the peninsula, the limbcr-lmo over 
the whole of the great ‘urea of Alaska will be 
found to follow the coast line at varying distance? 
of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
miles from the seaboard, until the section of i 
Alaska north of the Yukon mouth is rea< ln*d, I 
where a portion of the roast ot N 01 ton Sound i« 
directly bordered by timber as far north as Cape 
Denbigh. From this point to the eait'*nul and 
north-eastward, a line may ho drawn just above 
the Yukon and its immediate tributaries as the 
northern limits of timber to any consult-j able 
extent. There arc a number of small water¬ 
courses rising here, that find their way into 
the Arctic, boidored by hJlh and lowland ridges, 
on which some wind-stunt *d timber is funnel, 
even to the shores of the An tic Sea. 

But although the tree-clotlied area i.- thu-. 
enormous, the market value ol the timber n 
not so great ns one might imagine. Uie most 
valuable is the yellow cedar ; but this is not 
nearly so abundant as the spruce or fir, and 
even that in not ot the very best quality. 

More important than the tnnlxr Vs Vue pro¬ 
duce* of the waters, for it is said that in the 
seas which wash the shores of Alaska there are 
no fewer than seventy-five species of food-fishes. 
Mirny of these, however, are only consulted as 
suitable for bait wherewith to catch tie* richer 
kinds. The chief of these is the cod, which 
abounds off the whole of the southern coa-ts, 
and the catching and curing of which proiuLun 
to become an important industry. The quality 
is said to be quite equal to the cod of the North 
Atlantic. We have already spoken of the salmon, 
the herring, and halibut, all of which nwanu in 
the waters in shoal ? ol countless myriads; and 
there are also many valuable white-fishes, which 
at present are caught for nafivo consumption, 
only. Fish, indeed, is the chief diet in Alaska, 
and the consumption is enormous. 

But the real wealth at present of Alaska rests 
in the abundance of its fur-skinned animals. It 
was for the fur-trade that the Russians occupied 
the country after it hail been discovered by 
Behring, and it was mainly for the 1 ur-trade 
that trie Americans acquired it from Russia 
The extent of the trade lias proved greater even 
than was expected at the tune of the transfer. 
The shipments of sea-otter and fur-seal skins 
alone have more than doubled since 1867, and 
now average annually about lliree hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds in value. Of land-furs, as they are 
called, the list is a long one, and in the order 
of wideness of distribution may be thus given: 
land-otter, beaver, brow r n bear, black bear, red 
fox, silver fox, J Itie and white fox, mink, marten, 
polar bear, lynx, and musk-rat Rabbits, mar¬ 


mots, and wolverines are also common, but the 
0 >kms are returned by the natives. The annual 
value of the furs, sea and land, now obtained 
from Alaska is estimated to a\ erage about lialf 
a million sterling, and there is no sign of 
decrease in the yield. On the «' •hi’ *y, the 
competition of the traders fur skii.s 1 .. *:^iu- 
latoiftlie nali\es to greater industry in huntihg 
while the prices now paid to the hunters are 
fiom four to ten tunes more than were current 
diumg the Russian rule. 


A GOLDEN ARGOT- Y. 
a xovKi,i:n\' 

CllArT3.il IV. 

Queen Square, Bloomsbury, is a neighbour-' 
liood which l>y no means accord-, with the expec- 
titiou evoke«,l*’by its h* ’ — » Jr. patronymic. 
R is, 1-e-hhs, - .m wvl . : ,!i t.. find, and 

when discovered, it has a mijlfy-lo..k>ng air of 
haling been playing hide-raid- eek *..Ji its most 
aii-L'Ki.ilic neighbour, Ru ell and Bloum-dmry, 
and lu.t itself. Before Southampton Bow wn- 
the *■ lately thoroughfare it is now, Qu< eii Square 
must have been a parasite of fiu *e!l Square; 
but m time it seems to li.ne been built out. 
1'ou stumble ujmn it Midden lv, m making u 
short-'ut iiom Soulh.uupinii flow to Bedford 
Bow, and wonder how it got lb' iv. Jt is 
quiet, decayed—m a word, shabby-gt nte.d—and , 
cheap. 

On the s. mil side, sheltered by two sod- 
looking trees of a nunde-eript ch.ua.ter, and 
fronted by an lmpoaing-luokmg p.irlno, is a 
decayed-lor.king home, the. ftucco of which beai • 
a strung likencs. to the ouf ide ol a Stilton ch< e-'*. 
The window.! are iv»ne too dean, and th'* blind, 
aud cmtaiUf. are all deeply tinged with London 
fog and London Hooke. For the in! m nation 
of the mcU'updifa at large, tin? door bear-, a tai- 
nished hr.u>s plate announcing Hint it is the 
habitation, of Mis "Whipple; and full hem ion — 
from the same source the inquiring mind is 
further enlightened with the Jutl that Mrs 
Whipple is u dre--maker. A few fly-blown 
prints of fashion*?, ol a startling thsenption 
and imposeble colour, support this fact; and 
information is further added by the announce¬ 
ment that the art.-.le within lets apartments ; fiu* 
that legend is inscribed, in runaway letters, on 
the bade of an old showcard which is suspended 
in one ot the ground-floor windows. 

From the g< neral tout nm> mbh: of the Whipple 
mansion, the most casual-minded individual on 
lodgings bent can easily judge of its cheapness. 
Tls* ‘'-’■onl-fl r*—he it whispered m tin; 
Hi J' : i i !i ; *. ■—p.\> twenty-five fihillfngs 
per week; the honoured ‘drawing-rooms,’ two * 
pounds ; and the slighted * second-floors,’ what 
the estimable Whipple denominates ‘a matter": 
of fifl/’en shillings.’ It is with the second-floors 
that our business lies. 

The room was large, and furnished with an 
eye to economy. The carpejj jvus of, no particular 
pattern, having long since been worn down'Hfco the 
thread; and the household gods consisted of five 
chairs and a couch covered* by that peculiar- 
looking horsehair, which might, from its Badness 
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atul capacity for wear, be woven steel. A misty- 
looking glass in a maple frame, and a chimney \ 
board decked with two a** I gro n 'bep“ 

herders of an impossible p "i » »]>!«: i the 
In Hu- centre of the room was a 
:«-*:nn oak 4 la Me with spidcly unccitain legs, and 
at Hie table sat a young man writing. He was 
. young, apparently not more than thirty? but 
" the unmistakable shadow of care lay on his 
fact His dress was suggestive of one who had 
been somewhat dundvidi in time gone bv, but 
who had latterly ceased to trouble about appear- 
ance.s or neatness. For a time be continued 
steadily at 4us wmk, watched intently bv a little 
child who sat c<*led up in the hard-looking 
aiynehair, and waiting with exemplary patience 
Ipr the walker lo (put his employment. As 
« lie winked on, the child became xi’-ibly inte¬ 
rest • d as the p ige approached eompletion, and 
ut ia.d, with a \uuiy ugh, he fmt-iud, pushed 
his work liom him, and tinned *itli a bright 
bind-' to the patient little one. 

Aou’xe been a very good little girl, Kell}.— 
Now, what is it vou liaxe so parti c dial ly to .-ay 
to me ' la said. 

‘Is it a tale you ale writing, papa' ; ’ she 
a Led. 

‘ Ve , darling , but not the sort of tale to into¬ 
re-t X oil.’ 

‘1 like all }our l.d -s, papa. Uncle .Tasp'*r told 
mamma they weie all so “ ligm d ” 1 like li *inal 

tail's * 

‘ I nip]io.e vou mean ovp.i.il, <1 iiiiiig 7 ’ 

‘J f lid llginal,' p'*'-lAed till lit t*e oili, With 
i hilden gnu it v. 4 An* \ou going to sill that one, 
pupa*' I hope viu will; 1 want a new dolly so j 
badly. My ol-l ilMlx is getting ipute .liab by/ j 
‘Some (lay \ on sli ill ha\e plenty.’ 

The (hiM looked itj> in Ins t.u’e lolemnlx. 

‘ lleaHy, p .pa 1 lint do you know, pa, that some 
d.iv Hams ‘-mil a bmp way oh i 1 How ol<i am I, 

j l ‘V<ii, in ol,l*NelN, , h«- replied with a little j 
Jau'di. * Not (juit** so old as T am, but\eiy old.’ 

‘ U , p,ipa / Then do you know, oxer since 1 
tan lcmiinhc), that m»iih* d..\ ha. beui lommg 
\v i 11 it (nine tiu-» week f' 

‘l don’t know’, dailing. It may mine auv 
time. it may coni'* lo-dax ; pel bap- it is on 
the wax now ’ 

‘1 don t know, pupa,* replied the little one, 
ilyiking her head solemnly ‘It i-. an .iw'Jul 
w tide coming. 1 pjayed so haul h»st night 
tor it to come, alter mamma put me in bed. 
What makes mamma ciy whin she puts me 
to bed? Is she dying lor some dn\ V 

‘Oh, tn.it’s all jour iam.v, little one,’ replied 
the lather huAlly. ‘Mamma doc> not cry. You 
^nuA lu* im-taken.’ 

4# S r n, indeed, papa ; 1 Ve not mistook. One day 
T heard mamma sing about some dux, and then 
she cried—she made m\ lace ipute wet.’ 

9 ‘llusli, Nelly ; don t. talk like that, dailing/ 

‘lint she did,’ p-i'iAed the little one. ‘Do 
you ever cry, papa > ’ 

‘Look at that little sparrow, Killy. Docs he 
not look hungry, pool little lellow ? He wants to 
eoinc4fn the room t> you.’ 

‘1 desrt^io’u wa ‘mg for sumo day papa,* said 
the child, looking out at the dmgv London 
fepanptRr perched on the window ledge. ‘ He j 


looks so patient. I wonder if he’s hungry? I 
am, p ipa.’ 

The lather looked sit. his little one xvith pas¬ 
sionate tenderness. ‘Wait till mamma'corner, 
my darling.’ 

‘All rigid, pupa; hut I am so hungry!—Oh, 
here is mamma. Doesn’t bhe look nice, papa, 
and so happy ? ’ e 

When Eleanor enleted the dingy room, her 
husband could not Jail to notice the Hush of 
hope and happinevi on her lau*. He looked at 
lur with expe. tat ion in lus eye.% 

‘Did you think mother xva, ucx’er coming, 
Kelly? and do x’ou xxant your dinner, my 
child?’ * ' 

‘You do look nice, mu,’ said the child admir¬ 
ingly. ‘You look a*, il you hud found some day.’ 

FI cun or looked inquiringly at her hu band, 
foi him to explain the htth one’s meaning 

‘Kelly and 1 have been having a metaphysical 
('ecu siou,’ he said xwtli playful gravity. ‘Wo 
have l^y^ discussing the x’ntues ol the future. 
She is widung* lor that impossible some day 
that people alxx’UVs expect.’ 

‘ 1 don’t tlunk bhe will he disappointed,’ said 
Mr Seaton, with a fond little smile at her child. 
‘I believe 1 liaxe found it—Edgar, I have been 
to see Mr Can er.’ N 

‘i supposed it xxmild have come to that. And 
he, T suppose, li.ii been poisoned bv tin; sorceress, 
and relu-ed to sec you 1/1 

‘O no,’ said Ele.n.or pluylnlly ‘We had quite 
a long eliat - iu iact, lie a.dced us all to dinner 
on Sunday.’ 

‘Wonderful’ And he gave you a lot of good 
adxice oil the virluca of economy, and his blessing 
at p .ilirrg.’ 

*Ko,“ siie said; ‘Ik* must haw* forgotten •that: 
lie gax’i* me this envelope lor jou xvith his 
lomphnicnts and beA wi-be-..’ 

Edgar Seaton took the proffered envelope list- 
h-lv, and opened it with carcdc*-*« lingcis. But 
;.s s.»on us he saw the i-hape of the inclosure, Ins 
i x]*i.*siion ih.mged to one ol eagerness. ‘Wliy, 
it i' a ele quo !’ he exclaimed excitedly. 

‘O no.’ s.iid his xxile laughingly; ‘it is only 
the blowing.’ 

‘Well, it is a blc'sing in di.-giiLo,’ Seaton said, 
hi- xfilee trembling with emotion. ‘ It is a c heque 
lor txventy-fix'e pounds.—Kelly, God has been 
Vi iv good to us to-day.’ 

‘ Yes, dear,’ said his wife simply, xvith tears in 
her eyes. 

Little Kelly looked from one to the other in 
puzzled suspense, scarce ly knowing whether to 
laugh or cry. Even her ehildiih instinct dis¬ 
ci rued the gravity ol the situation. 

‘ Papa, lias some day come ? You !<*>k so 
happ}.’ 

lie caught her up in Ins arms and kissed her 
lovingly, and held herein one arm, xvhile he passed 
the otliei round his xxile. ‘Yes, dailing. Your 
pr.-r- has beeu «ru>xveied. Some d.iy—God be 
; :■.!»■•{ I .it come at last.’ For a moment.no 
one s]>oke, for the hearts of husband and wife 
xven* full of quiet thankfulness. What a little 
it Lakes to make poor humanity happy^ and 
fill up the cup of pleasure to the brim ! 

Hound the merry dinner-table all xvas bright 
and cheerful, and it is no exoneration to say 
the board groaned under the profuse spread. 
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Eleanor lost no lime in acquainting her husband 
with the strange story of her uncle’s property, 
and ftfy Carver’s views on the subject—a view 
of the situation which he felt almost inclined 
to share after a little consideration. It was 
extremely likely, he thought, that Margaret 
Hon 1 ton would be able to throw sonic light on 
the subject; indeed, the fact of her strange rescue 
from her sclt-imposed fate pointed almost to a 
providential mterleieiieo. It was known that she 
had a long conversation with Mr Moiton the 
day he died, a circumstance which seemed to 
have giv^n Miss Wakefield great uneasiness; and 
her strange disappearance from Eastwood directly 
after the funeral gave some col<ailing to the fact. 

Margaret Boulton had not iwn that day owing 
to a severe cold Caught by her exposure to the 
rain on the previous night; and Edgar and Ins 
wife decided, directly she did so, to question 
her upon the matter. It would bo very strange 
it she could not give some clue. 

‘I think, Nelly, we had better Felix 

into our confidence,’ said Edgar, v.hen the n inuns 
of dinner had disappeared m company with the 
griniv domestic, ‘lie will be sure to be of some 
nsoistanee to us; and the more brains we have 
the better.’ 

‘Certainly, dear,’ she acquiesced; ‘he should 
know at once.’ 

‘I think I will walk to his rooms this after¬ 
noon.’ 

‘No occasion,’ said a cheerful voice at that 
moment. ‘Mr Felix is here very much at 
jour service. I’ve got some good news for vou ; 
and 1 am sure, from j'our faces, you can letiuii 
the compliment.’ 

cumuli v. 

Mr Felix was much struck by the tile lie 
ljeard, and was inclined, m spite of the dictates 
of common-sense, to follow tlie Will-o’-tlie-wisp 
winch grave Mr Carver had discovered. In a 
prosaic age, such a thing as the disappearance of 
a respectable Englishman’s wealth was on the face 
of it stiutling enough ; and therefore, although 
the thread was at piesent extremely intangible, 
he felt there must, be something roniautie about 
the matter. Mr Felix, be it r< membored, was 
a man of scn.se ; but he was a dreamer of dreams, 
and a weaver of romance by profession ami 
choice ; consequently, he was inclined to pooli- 
pooh Edgar’s half-deprecating, half-enthu iastic 
view of the case. 

‘I do not think you are altogether right, 
Seaton, m treating this affair bo cavalier] v,’ he 
said. ‘ In the first place, Miss Wakefield is no 
relation in blood to j’our wife’s uncle If the 
property was in her hands, 1 should feel myself 
justified in taking steps to have the existing 
will set aside ; but so lc*ng as there is nothing 
worth doing battle lor, it is not worth while, 
unless Miss Wakefield has the money, and is 
afraid of proceedings’-- 

‘ That is almost impossible,’ Eleanor inter¬ 
rupted. ‘You have really no conception how j 
fond she is of show and display, and I know ; 
no such fear would prevent her indulging her 
fancy, it she had the means to do so.' 

* So long as.£ ju are really persuaded that is 
the case, we have one difficulty out of the way,’ 


Felix continued. ‘Then we can take it for 
(granted that she neither has. the money nor 
nas the slightest idea where it is.—Now, tell 
me about this Margaret Boulton.’ 

‘That is soon told,’ Eleanor replied. ‘Last 
niglit, shortly after elSven, 1 was crossing Waterloo 
Bridge ’-" 

‘Lad neighbourhood for a lady to be alone,’ 
interrupted Felix, with a reproachful glance at 
Seaton.—‘ I beg your pardon. Go on, please.’ 

‘I had missed my husband at Waterloo Station, 
and 1 was hurrying home as quickly as 1 
could'- 

‘Why did you not take a cab *’ exclaimed 
Felix with some asperity Then seeing Eleanor 
colour, lie said hastily : ‘ What a dolt 1 am ! 
1—I am vety sorry. Please, go on.’ 

‘As I was saying,’ continued Eleanor, ‘just* 
as I was crossing the bridge, l saw a woman 
close by me •limb on to one of the buttresses. 

I don’t remember much about it, for it was 
over m less than a minute, and “oema like a 
dream now ; but it was my old nurse, or rather 
companion, Margaret Boulton, sti.mge as it seems. 
Now, you know quite as much as I can till 
you.’ 

Felix mused for a time over this strange liistorj* 
He could not shake olT the let ling that it was 
more than a mere come idem e. ‘Seriously,’ lie 
said, ‘ I feel something will come of tins ’ 

‘ I hope so,’ answered Eleanor with a little sigli. 
‘Things certainly look a little better now than 
i tliev did; but we need some permanent benefit 
sadl)'.’ 

| ‘I thought some dav had <onie, mamma,’ piped 
| little Nelly from her nest on the health rug. 

I ‘ Little pitchers have long ears,’ said the novelist. 
‘Gome and sit on poor old I'm le Jaspei’s knee, 
Xi llv, and give him a kiss.’ 

‘ Yes, I will, Uncle Jasper; but l'm not a 
little pitcher, and I’ve not dot long cai- 
Mamma, are my eais long?’ 

‘No, dailing,’ replied her mother with a smile. 

‘ l hide Felix was not speaking of you.’ 

‘Then I will sit upon Ins knee.’ Whereupon 
she climbed up on to that Jolty poidi, and 
proceeded to draw invidious distinctions between 
Mr Felix’ mon-dailie and the hirsute appendage 
of her father, a mode of criticism which gave 
tlie good-natured literary celebiitv huge delight.. 

‘Now,’ continued Felix, when ho had placed 
the little lady entirely to hoi satisfaction—‘now 
to resume. In the first place, 1 should parti¬ 
cularly like to see this Margaret Boulton to¬ 
day ’ 

‘T do not quite agree with you, Mr Fehx it 
would be mid, with her nerves m such a state, 
to <ross-exaniine her to-dav,’ Mrs Seaton said 
with womanly lonsideration ‘You can have no 
idea what such a reaction means.’ ’ 

‘Precisely,’ Felix replied grimly. ‘Do you not 
see what 1 mean? Her neivous system is parti¬ 
cular!}’ highly strung at present—-the bruin in * 
a <tate of violent activity, probably; and she is 
certain to bo in a position to remember the 
mmutest detail, and may give us an apparently 
trivial Hint, which may turn-out qf the utmost 
importance.’ 

‘Still, it seems the refinement, of cjuelty,’ said 
Eleanor, her womanly kind new getting thy better 
of her curiosity. ‘ She is m a particularly v$rvous 
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state. Naturally, she is inclined to be morbidly 
religious, and the mere thought of her attempted 
crime bust night upsets her.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps so,’ Felix said; ‘but I should 
like to see her now. We cannot tell how import¬ 
ant it may Be to u>.’ 

‘It declare jour enthusiasm is positively con¬ 
tagious,’ laughed Seaton.—‘ Heallv, Felix, XVlid 
not imagine you were so deeply imbued with 
curiosity? My wile is bad enough, but you are 
positively girlish.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, you belie me,’ said Eleanor with 
mock-indignation. ‘ 1 am moved by a little 
natural mqu»sitivoiie-.s ; but I shall certainly not 
permit *that unfortunate girl to be annoyed for 
thapurpose of gratifvmg the whim of two grown- 
ujj children.’ 

« ‘Mm culpa,’ Felix replied humbly. ‘Hut I 
should like to see the interesting patient, if only 
lor a few minutes.’ • 

Eleanor laughed merrily at tiffs persistent 
charge. ‘Well, well,* she said, ‘1 will go up to 
Margaret and ascertain ll she is lit to see any 
one |ust yet; but 1 warn you not to In* dis¬ 
appointed, for she eertaiuly shall not be further 
« \( ited.’ 

‘J do not think the curiosity is all on our 
side,’ Felix said, us Eleanor wsi- leaving the 
room —‘ Vou are a lortunale man, Seaton, in spile 
of your troubles, 3 he continued. ‘A. will* like 
yours must make anxn l\ seem lighlei. 

‘ Indeed, y«m are nghl,’ Edgar nuswoied 
^earnestly. ‘Manv a lime 1 have ielt like giving 
it up, and should have done so, it it had not 
been lor Elennoi ' 

‘Stiange, too,’ said Filix muangly, ‘that she 
dues not give one the- impression of being so 
brave and courageous Hut jmi never can tell, j 
1 have been making a study of humanity lor i 
twenty years, and I have been often disappointed 
in my models 1 have seen the weakest do 
tin* wink of the strongest 1 have seen the 
stiongest, on the Btlior hand, go down before 
the hint breath of trouble. 1 have seen the 
most acid of them all make the most angelic 
ol wives.’ 

‘1 v\under you have never married, Felix.’ 

‘Did T not tell vou my model women have 
always been the fust to disappoint nu ?’ he 
i epi led lightly ‘Dc.-ades, vvliut woman could 
know Jasper Felix and love bun if’ 

‘Your reputation alone ’- 

‘Ye*!, my reputation—and my money,’ Felix 
sanl bitterly. ‘Twenty years ago, when 1 was 

plain Jasper Felix, 1 did- But bah 1 I don’t 

want to discuss faded rose-leaves with jou.—Bet 
us change the subject. I have some good news 
for you. In the first place, I have sold the 
reticle you gave me.’ 

‘Borne, that is cheering. I suppose you 

* managed to screw a guinea out of one of your 
friends for me?’ 

• ‘ On the contrary, I sold it on its merits,’ 
Felix replied, ‘and ten pounds was the price.’ 

‘Ten pounds! Am I dreaming, or am I a 
genius?’ 

i ‘Neither ; ^iiic.h is true, it not complimentary. 
There 4h the chequi! to prove you are not dream¬ 
ing ; and s to the other thing, you have no 
genius, but you luH’c considerable talent.—But 
J bapi/ some further news for you. 1 have 


had a note from the editor of Mayfair , to 
( whom I showed your work. Now, Baker of 
the Mayfair is about the finest judge of Hterarv 
capacity 1 know. lie says he was particularly 
struck with your descriptive writing ; and if you 
like to undertake the work, lie wants vou to 
visit the principal of the foreign gambling clubs 
in Loudon, and work up a series of gulping 
articles for his paper The work will not be 
particularly pleasant; but you will have the 
entree of all these clubs, and the, golden key to 
get to the working part ol the machinery. The 
thing w'lll be hard and somewhat hazardous; 
but it is a grand opportunity of earning con¬ 
siderable Liuios. Will ydft undertake it?’ 

‘ Undertake it 1 ’ said Seaton, springing to his 
fi*bt ‘Will I not? Felix, you have made a 
new man of me. Had it not been for you, 1 
don’t know what would have become of us bv 
this tune. I cannot thank you in words, but 
you know that I feel your kindness.’ 

‘L dovOMt see why this should not lead to 
something like fortune ; anyway, it means com¬ 
fort and e.i-e, if 1 do not mistake your capacity,’ 
said Felix, totally ignoring the other’s gratitude 
‘If 1 were m your place, 1 should not toll nu 
wife 1 was doing anything diuigermis.’ 

‘l’oor child, how thank fur she will be 1 But 
vou are poiloctly r'h! a l• s* 1 the danger 
not that 1 fear it pi*ts* .i ! . : ! **''g>i then* m 

no reason to make her anxious.’ 

‘ What mischief are you plotting’’ said Eleanor, 
entering the room at that moment ‘You look 
on particularly good terms with yourselves.’ 

‘Good news, Nelly, good news' I have actu¬ 
ally got permanent vvoik to do. You need not 
ask w hose doing it is ’ 

‘No, no,* said Felix modestly. ‘It is four 
own capability you must thank —What about 
the patient ’ ’ 

‘I really must ask you to postpone your inquirv 
for the present,’ she replied ; ‘she is incapable 
of answering am questions just now'. Indeed, 

1 am so uneasy, that 1 have sent for a doctor.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 Well, I suppose we must wait for 
the present.—And now, 1 must tear myself away,’ 
stml Felix, as he rose and proceeded to button 
his oveicu.it.—‘Seaton, you must hold yourself 
in readiness for your work at anv moment.—No 
thanks, please,’ ns Eleanor was about to speak. 
‘Now, I must go.—(loud-night, little Nelly; don’t 
forget to think of poor old Uncle Jasper some¬ 
times.’ 

‘Good-night, Felix,’ said Edgar with a # hearty 
lmnd-shake. ‘1 won’t thank you ; hut you know 
how I leek -Good-night, dear old hoy 1 ' 

‘IN AT THE DEATH 
There were three of. us chumming together m a 
solitary little hole in th<» jungle, not so very far— 
as one counts distance m India—from Secun¬ 
derabad. We were Cooper’s Hill young men; and 
fate, and the government had given us a chance 
of distinguishing ourselves, and extinguishing our 
fellow-creatures, by the making of a branch rail¬ 
way including a bridge and a tunnel. So there 
were three of us; and a right jolly time we had 
on the whole. Our bungalow was n real work 
of art, covered with creepers, by^hich 1 do not 
mean to insinuate centipedes, of which, however, 
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there were also a good few, hut jessamine, plum- t The lost victim was a poor native woman, who 
bago, a climbing moss—which one ot us had pliad crept into the comer of the veranda ol a 
rescue^ from the tangle ot the jungle, and coaxed bungalow some miles away, and fallen asleep, 
to live in a more civilised position—besides many from which, poor soul, she was roughly awakened, 
other lovely specimens. To save our valuable and then half-carriejl, half-dragged to a clump 
time, we generally addressed each other by our of thick jungle-grass and bushes aho'Tit two and 
initials. Mine, unfortunately, spelt M. A. (*., to a half miles from where we were. The postman’s 
which my companions, m moments of hilarity, eyes' and teeth glistened with sympathetic plca-v 
sometimes added a second course of 1*. 1. E. I sure, as he saw how keen and eager the other two 
wa« the eldest of the trio. fellows were to be niter the brute. 1 was out 

We had not been very long at our brancli-line of it altogether, as J could not trust my shaky 
work, when I was laid low with au exhausting hands with a rifle in such a ease of life or death, 
attack of jungle fever and ague. My friends so I looked on and listened to all their suggestions 
E. »S. P. and H. F. by turns nursed me with a and arrangements with the deepest mkere&k 
tenderness and care for "which I can never bo ‘That poor old bag ol bones is not likely to 
suiliciently grateful. I pulled through, thanks to have afforded him much of a “gorge/’’ said J.1. 
them; but since that time, have been subject fo ‘ He may turn up on our veranda to-night, boys, 
rather severe fits of ague, from one of width I to see ll lie can find some light refreshment here.’ « 
was recovering, at the time the incident happened ‘lie will get some black pepper wdinh may 
I wish to tell you about. not agree witk him/ said E S. I\, who had gore 

It had been an absolutely hr*i!v*\ ! v- into what <ailed our armoury and brought 

had been driven to the \ergi «■! p> ■ r • out hi., nllo, which lie began to clean and make 

the heat and the Hies. We were reclining, alter ready lor verv active service, 
our day’s work, on our basket sofas, on the By this time darkness had closed in round u c , 
veranda, m the cool of the evening, pulling away with that small respect for twilight wlu< h so 
solemnly and silently at our briei-ruot pipes, botlu is the enterprising traveller m foreign himK 
when it suddenly struck us that a group of native The sen ants and workmen had dispersed to 
workmen, w r ho were superintending the cooking their various habitations and our white-h lifted 
ol their evening nu*al iu a corner ol our verv native lactotum w r ao standing before us amioi'iic- 
improvised sort of compound, must have received mg dinner. 

some exciting intelligence. Ik-ing young and ‘Hush!’ said IT., putting Ins finger up m a 
sportively inclined, we were all three fellow's ol commanding way and li-toning intently. ‘Didn’t, 
one idea, and that idea wie-, ‘tigers. either of you heir something leap over the, 

‘Just rail to that gaping tool and a-k him wall?’ 
what’s up/ suggested I, m a washed-out voice. ‘Oh, bother your imagination—1’in oil to 

‘St John*’ shouted E. S. 1’., wdiose voice dinner/ said 1, using abruptly, and di«-npp" ir- 
ouiricd farther than either ol ours, clapping Ins mg through the open window. The other lei low a 
hands loudly at the same time, to attract the followed, and wile soon busily employed m 
attention of the gabbling group ; and up came the making the unit ol ///<; meal ol the day and 
tallest, thinnest native to be met m a very long arranging about the morrow’s sport, 
day’s fide. We had <hmtem*d this limn ‘St When‘To Turn/ a« we irn veil nlly called < rr 
John/ first, because lie wore the most tearfully venerable butler, brought me my lei and bi mis 
and wonderfully made camel’s-luur garment that at six the next, morning, 1 h:uTm>nli fo a-k him, 
civilised eyes ever looked upon; and secondly, lor E. and H. liad gone off without waking me, 
because he was so <K**-p* lately ban and lankv, probably thinking lhat the sight of tluni with 
we, were certain that Iu* must feed on eitliir tw’o nlic- m their hands, and a tiger m the 
locusts or grasshopj>ei-, which are both supposed bush, would be too exciting and tantalising for 
to be a very anti-lat diet. me. 1 found that the Massa Solute had departed 

Up, then, came tin* riv-ter: u* coolie ; and, alt r a veiy hasty breakfast, and had taken St 
with many salaams, mui ! ■ ■. ;■ ,n and show- John with them, carrying a thud gun, in ease 

ing the whites ot his < •. , ! ■■ ”n* i us that ot accidtnt. A. railway coolie reported distant 

there was a most bloodthirsty man-eater lurking shots, lieaid about an lmur niter the Sahibs bad 
in the m lgliboiilliood, clo-a* bv, at our verv do* -r! left the bungalow; but nothing liad since been 
I looked nervously round, not enjoying the idea seen or heard of men or man-eater, 
of being caught by Mom-'cnr M.meater armed ‘You can open that blind, To Turn/ said I, 
only with a brier-wood pipe. E. and JJ. at once pointing to one ol tic window* looking ffiv.mls 
appeared to l»e seized W’lth St Vitus’'- dance, so the north, tor 1 thought I should probably see 
abfcurtlly and hysterically active had they sud- the cone [in ring Icioe* returning that way, covered 
denlv become. with glory ami thorn scratche-. The butler^liad 

‘Where, was he last seen?’ ‘TIow large was depaited and lelt me to my meditations, and 
lie?’ ‘What village was? the scene of his last good intentions of performing my toilet and 
meal?’ ‘How many people was lie known to going to see what was doing on the line. I 
have eaten?’ ‘Who brought the news?’ ‘Send continued to lie, looking dreamily out of the’ 
linn up to be questioned ! ’ window', the jalousie ol which To Turn had 

St John went aw.iv ; and iri a few minutes thrown bade. It was not much of a view, con- 
reappeared, accompanied by a native postman, siding only of a corner of the compound wall 
who it seemed, knowing that the railway Sahibs and the jungle beyond ; but # a sol£ pinky haze 
were partial to tiger, had kindly dropped in with beautified everything ; and, fanned by > most 
the intelligence. We found out all we could from delicious cool breeze, I closed my *eyes again 
the man, and ^swarded him with some money and dozed for a few minuteR, utterly arul bliss- 
and tobacco. fully ignorant that sudden death had just\leared 
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that compound wall? and was making, stealthily!' After a few minutes’ quiet, my curiosity awoke 
and wearily, straight lor my open window. Ij’in lull force. ‘Tell me,’ said I—‘did you kill 
heard—in a dream as it were, so did not hood'•him straight off?’ 

_, ft curious scratching noise, followed by soft *0 yes,’ answered E. S. P. ‘He’s as dead as 

limping loot-.top.** across the veranda ; then heavy mutton. But we had no idea that you were 
breathing, nimo^t gr^in", v«hi«*h seemed so un- tliere. To Turn told us that you had gone to 
plea&mtly near, *':ui 1 <»j. m i my sleepy, dreamy the line ages ago; and we tracked the brute 
eyesTnst m time to see his most Serene Highness through your open window, where he had taken 
£j,e Bengal tiger throw himself in an utterly refuge. II. wounded him m the ofF hintl-leg, 
done-lor condition by the side ol mv bed ! when we got our first sight ol' him in the 

Here was a situation 1 My very mainm seemed jungle; and instead of coming at us, he bolted, 
to irce/e m my bone®, and every hair on my head and led us a precious dance. To Turn bolted 

was alive with electrified fright 1 lay as still jour door on the outside, thinking it would 

as u corpse,*and m my hemt thanknt a ton- stand a charge better, in cate the tiger made 
siderate*providence # w Inch had made the beast one; but lie thought tly*t you were sale of! the 
turn its back to me, instead of iti villainous picmisi*-.’ 
j fjieel l was too paralysed even to think ol v, hat Wei I,’ said I, shuddering at the recollection, 

| 1 # could do to get out of the room, which, ‘I really don’t think I am more cowaidly thau 

J perhaps, was foitunate. The animal had evi- most people, but may I never spend another 

I dentlv run tar and last, as its panting sides and such nuiuvuis quait d'hture /’ 

j biam-Haked jaws plainly showed , m> there was ___ _ 

I just a feeble thane* ol its going to shep, .ind 

j //«it would be the tum to eautjosi-lv escape. Its 0 cvt5 A S, I O N A L NOTES. 

I great lmmleroiis looking pans were stonnd v.ith 
bit'll!I , and, though T tould see that one ol them 71 

was voi!nd‘*(l, th« idea wmhl t.ike po^se-Mon of Tun liso. and progress of the mineral-oil indu-.trv 
my weak and agitated mind, th.it it was tin* are too well known to need any special comment, 
blood of one ol my companions, and not tic In this and other countries, Vie supply ol hydro** 
tiger m\n. Sudd**nly, to my honor, the biute carbon oils, Loth from shale-beds and springs, 
lilted d-hend from its paws, pricked up its ear-, has ol late years received remarkable, develop- 
and li trued iiitditlv. 1 also listened as Well a-* inent Nor will surprise be expressed, viewing 
I could ; but every nervt v.c throbbing, and the eno'iumih quantities of this material brought 
the sound in both ears v,v a- tin* surging ot into the market, and the low figure at which 
Ttorinv w ivis on a p-hl.lv beai h I, too, however, it am Ik* supplied, that eft oils are continually 
caught a di-t mt‘cin k,’vuiv faii't and indistinct, | being nude, and experiments carried out, to 
and I < mill not mike out what it wu-. The j utili >• m new forms the beat and light giving 
1 ige»* a".un eompo ed ll-dt t" sli ■ p or w’ati li ; | pvo]x rties* so eminently possessed by this com- 

it vva- impos-ilile !•» see i( its e\is were open modity. , 

or shut After .i 1 1 ti time of mm i\ihle sensations, Souu* little time hack, we touched on heat- 
1 gue n‘d, by tin* even me and kill of its Mdes, prod ml tou trum hvdro-carbon oil, and pointed 
that it must be having wliat mi dit not Ir* more out its adaptability lor raising steam on board 
than the provrjbi.il ioity winks, < ( > nmv was .ships, and similar cases where saving m space 
mv time, or never# Not ohm* taking my eves ami weight forms an important desideratum, 
oil the oiijeic of my terror, l .slipped out of ihe Since then, matters have advanced considerably, 
bed, win li rave a y ntl" creak, that, t<» mv and the late voyage of a vessel m Brm.sh 
teven-d mi tguialion, sounded like a iluith knell, waters propelled entirely by oil-fed furn.ues, 
Tfe did not move ’ I wished 1 laid imm* on, sutlmeuLly testifies to the progiess alieady 


I felt *.'i iletenccle-.s. I < rept si owl v to the door, 
not taking oni* font oil tin* "inuinl tiH 1 had 
enrolu 11 v i.teadnd myself on both L no bed 


J lydro-carlion oils promise, huvvevei, to find 
mpioymcnt m another direction—namely, for 


the only tiling that divided me irum lompui.i- lighting purpose®, and already at the great Forth 
tive^satctv, pottly turned tin* handle The d mi* Bridge works u considerable number of the new 
was linked! for one second I had likm my lights are in regular operation, and giving result* 
steady ga/e from the sleeping biute; when 1 m every respect satisfactory. The essential prm- 
lool.ed again, wliat a change! Head thrown back, ciple iuvolved in this method ol lighting consists 
ear® fiat, t>cs glaring savagely, ami Hanks trem- in foumg air, complet'd to about twenty pounds 
blmg and quivering with the stealthy movement on the square inch, through the heavy hydro- 
ol an animal about to spring i But not at me 1 carbon oil. The oil issues lrom the burnrr m 


fallowed the tiger’s glance, and caught a glimpse 
mill?* barrel of a idle, ju*t one second - then a 
• flash—ajuir-a struggle-and 1 fell senseless on 
tin* floor. 


a fine spray, which burns with a remarkably 
steady and brilliant, light, the oxygen of the 
air being thoroughly’eqjisumed. Thu absence of 
smoke and smell is particularly noticeable. The 


• Wlien 1 came to myself, I was lying wrapped oil is stored m circular tank' ol galvanised iron, 
in my dressing-gown on a sofa in the sitting- boiling some twenty gallon®, or about ten hours’ 
room. E. S. 1\ was kneeling besidu me with a supply. A veitiuil tube extends upwards from 
bottle ot something in his hand, and 11. K. was J tin* tank and carries the burner; whilst an 
standing at i^y ieet with an expression of the ingeniously contrived shade, arranged to turn 
givates'ifolieitude. • annual the burner according to the directioil of 

‘Don’t talk just ye J , old fellow,’ Haul he ; ‘wait the wind, affords shelter to the. flame. A safety- 
till you feel stronger, and we’ll tell you all valve is fitted to the tank to obviate any undue 
about if f By Jove ! you had a narrow escape.’ increase of pressure m the air. The whole.] 
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apparatus is mounted on a stand some fifteen to ont to Australia to beconfe n nuisance and a 
to twenty leet high, and sheds a brilliant light Jbest there” Then, in more forbearing language, 
for at least two hundred yards. *1 would amicably advise young men m I'higUn l 

It m.iv be added tli.it the well-diffused light of mere cluneal attainments, w ho can at best 
of the new system contrasts very forcibly with only hope to he bookkeepers or shop assistants, 
the Mack dense shadows cast by the electric to think twice, nay* thrice, before they travel 
light, and ionns a strong argument in favour of thirteen thousand miles to find a country "where 
the former The power required to supply air the dative youths equal, if they do not e.\<el^ 
m riot largo, about, one-eighth horse-power being • them in the ability demanded by the require-* . 
found sulhcient for each light. Thus, a small 1110111 ". ol the countmg-house and shop-count* 1 ’ 
air-compressor of five horse-power can readily ! 

produce abundant pressure for forty lights. When I FOKMflN compltitiox. 

employed on a large scale, and laid down per- , Sn . J( , Im of th( , , vc n.knrnrn limi of 

.nanently, other economies and conveniences can j 11,-own & Co, has said thaW he ‘lean.I 

be effected as, fur exawp e, the ereelmn of a Klalni(ltt ,, ^altogether reach,',! 
central tank orransed to Iced all the burners tl „; Mllmmt n[ j,„ prosp( , n iy, and tlmt «lu> 

T.urnmg now to the oil employed, lUuay r llllt „oai„ look lor any material prosper,lv 

noted that almost any oil may he utilised, the M tht ]n , t tllllty or lurtT 1 w) ,|, 

crude and waste products of oil and gm, works | . K l.-l. tr .„| 0 Ms ]„.„,o nibbled right 

being found to yield escellent results. This fact mlll k . ft l, v „l.-rmany, Austria,' I'.-usoa, and 
alone, enahlmg produ. ts of small value to he U „, r.nted 'fitales. illustrating this, Sn- .Tnlm 
rendered serviceable, Mionhl atlvanc^Jbe ligr 


1 advanej^be 

in no small degree.' There is teynnTnll «l«c"- j IXutl‘ 1,'^lUu'ih™'‘“lipph. 

t.on a large held for any ill,,.,.mating agent, | ktl „ (Jelmmv , lt ' v !,n mg from 

winch ran he readily erected 1,1 goods-sheds, | t ,,,„ n |,clm, 

slnp-yai'ils, or engine,-i-mg works, and can lie , U]1 . pnc0 , nt win, I, Shell,eld could -.reply tie- 

wiit'lfo/l -it iiirtilpp-ifn in ret \V lw> hfiv or Tin . i.lnv . 4 . .... .. *. 1 . . 


i stated that bis huge ship-building Company :il 
Hull had recently taken their supph .>t -ted 
plnti- from (Jerm.mv at. prn es van mg fn»m 


worked at moderate cost. “ „uk-ml. The was true of shipdauld,,,-.. 

adaptation of hydro-ea,lion ml will fulfil all the , hrln , „ t Nl . W( .,„ Ul . and other j,lares. XoLull, 
eondifions necessary to render it a commercial tie- cost of i-airiage, rail- were sent more 

success and lead to its wide development, time , ( |, v Antueip and If,- 
alone can te l. Wo have however, shown that; t „ Jhlli u „,j Newcastle than tln-v 

,t has already done good work, and promises pollM Knghmd. A,,,.a ,.| .,,1.1- 

well for the lutill-e. rolling ,s knmu, only to ceiUln I'., ml. and, 

American hou«e«.; ami it i* curious, but nut 
Mil O A. S VI.A ox I.AHOUll IX AUSTRVUV. altogethi r creditable t<» ourselvc- 4 , that . ted 1-1 

Ar , cj l. n ii t r ; sent to I’un*. to be cohl-rollcd, ami is afti iw.iiib. 

Mr A Sal.., recently addressing the repre- ' rutH „ ieil tllIS cmmtn . 

sentative of an Australian journal, said ‘I _ __ 

recognise that labour is needed e\ cry where in 

Australia — more woikmg men, more domestic RON NIK Dili FK 

servants, more young men, more intelligent men, ]V..nmc Dam, tuy n.iln, 

more Scotsman—as many more as over you like. I have hived theidjne and doailv, 

1 think 1 have also been able to discern the ! Ulatieiiig m the saniij hofm. 

people who are not required here. These aie Hhnting thiough tht hui hen «loiiiv. 

the black-sheep ot good families, loafers, idlers, 

young men who come out and spend their Wayward, wandering, mountain tunm, 

money, drift into di-s-olute habits, get remit- b.mmi.' down thy glen ^ S \, 

tances to take them home again, where they! Leaping ludit b> eh H and i.um, 

do nothing but abuse the colonies, of which Hleesoine as a imml.ind las-ic. 

they know nothing, and in which tln.ir presence ... . , „ 

was likely to do more harm than good. 1 have S< "? ,,,£! 1 J’- v thp 

been preaching Jay sermons tor a good many .. , ,V“ 1 ,ollrs - ve v, ‘ 4,0f ‘ n i l-oet bieether, 

rears; and were I not too old and too wicked, ' hlVib/l'ii*."i’ 1 ’ <i , 

I would get into some pulpit at home and preach ‘ ° " " ,l M ’ r ’ 

as a minister, for ceitainly ministers have more S.-awaid «an<l.-mi", In id, t and fn>i 

influence over their congregations than lecturers Dre.im.«'« not of Old Wo* Id Mo* i 

have over audiences J would say to my heareis . Fallen cmpitPh nought to thee, 

“My*capahle, hard-working, shield, intelligent Older thou tlmn Rimian :;loi\ 

brethren, go out to Australia. You and jour 

wives and your children, go out, work hard ; and 1 have iaimed hv silver Tweed, 

he assured that, with or without capital, you will, , Stately Clyde majestic luslnnu, 

by hard w r orking, trugality, and sobriety, greatly Strayed wheie llu;iihuid rivers speed 

U tter your condition Not only tlmt, but you 0 er their rocky channels gushing. ^ 

will also better those whom von leave behind. x1 . 

You will give more ami mme backbone, more and jVl " e ca, ‘ sin f a 8an « J ,k ® 1k,Mn 1 e ’ . 

more more ,m,l rc.1 Wood, to the N„ n ,. can ,l».,cc «, light am c.ry, 

’ , 4 . ,, T , . T *n i Wane can cheer this heart o mine 

t J '’.*?[ Australia. Ullt I would also Like thoe, thou merry mountryn fairv. 

add. My idle brethien, my stupid brethren, GakKnku. 

inv Wicked lieprK- iron mv Trivdr.no I.t-ott 


Whether or not this' 


well for the future. 


Mil O A. K\I.A OX I.AHOUll IX AUSTRVUV. 


b 0 X N I Ji 1) It \ F K 

lVt.NMC Dr\u, my indiv. v| 1( .nn, 

I have loved the.* hme and deal I v, 
(ilanem-r in the siinnj l-efiii. 

(ihntinij tliioujdi tin. hi,u ken ueuiy. 

Waywaid, wandering, mountain hnnn, 
bam m_' down thy glen s.» m 
Leaping Lght h> eliH and i.umi, 
nieesoine as a nmiil.itid las-ie. 

Singirii? hy the Korn in uioat, 

Neighbours ye’ve Lean hue; together, 
Sadd’mng menmue-. vex tin* not, 

Liltim; hlitln Iv tluoiigh the heather. 

S.-awaid w.indeung, hiiuht and fn»i, 

Lre,mu not ot Old Woild stoi v , 

Fallen empiie V nought to thee. 

Older thou than Roman I'lm v 

I have mimed hy silver Tweed, 

Stately Clyde maje.stie lushing, 
Strayed wheie Highland rivers speed 
O’er their rocky channels guf>hing. 

Nane can sing o sang like thine, 

Nano can dance so light and airy, 
Nano can cheer this Lcart o’ mine 
Like thoe, thou merry mountain fairv. 


. . Y J - l - - ---- , innunm UAnuwr.ll. 

my wicked, needy brethren, mv vicious brethren, ;---—— - -- 
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AX ANGLER'S IDYLL. 

I am om e more at the water’s edge. It is the 
Tweed, silver-voiced, musical, its ripple* break¬ 
ing into liquid crystals as the. rushing stream 
leaps into the breast of the softly-* in ling pool. 
Here, in its upper reaches, amid the pastoral 
lulls of Peebles-hi re, its volume of fair water is 
untainted by pollution. It has miles and miles 
yet to run ore it comes up with the lloating 
scum and dismal discoloration of ‘mill-races’ 
and the refuse of the dya-lum-e. And, thole 1 
- is not that Drummel/ier (\astle on the oppo¬ 
site bank above, its gray walls powdered with 
the yellows and biowns of spreading lichens, 
and its shattered bastions waving here and there 
a ere-t of summers greenest grass ? The fierce 
old chieftains who wrangled J’order-fashion m 
its halls are silent to-day ; the wild Tweedles 
aud Hays and VPitohos have had their rough 
voices smothered in tin* churchyard dust. From 
the shady angle of the old tower steps out a great 
brindled bull, leading his following of milky 
dames to where the pasture is juicy in the 
hauglis hclow. I am thankful the broad deep 
stream is between us, for as he lifts liis head 
and bees mo where I stand, he announces his 
displeasure in a short angry snort and a sudden 
lashing of Ins ponderous tail. Perhaps it is 
only the Hies tormenting him. In any case, it 
is well to he beyond his reach. 

Above me and around are tlie great brown lulls 
of Tweed-dak*. They have this morning a dreamy 
look. The soft west wind plays about them, and 
m fanlight weaves a web of mingled glory and 
■ gloom over their broad summits and down their 
furrowed sides. The trees wave green branches 
•in the soft warm air; hut I hear them not— 
only the swish and tinkle of the waters. The 
sheep that feed upon the long gray slopes 
move, about in a kind of spectral stillness; 
I almj0t faiffcy I*hear them bleat, but may 
be mistaken, so far-off and dream-like is the 
sound. A distant allot is heard, and a flock of 
white pigeons rise with swift wing from the 


suinmit*mi the battered old keep, and wheel 
quick circles rflund the tower, then settle down 
as still and unseen as before. And something 
else is moving on the farther side. It is a milk¬ 
maid, tripping down the bank towards the river, 
her pitchers creaking as Ac goes. She pauses 
ere dipping them in the stream, and looks with 
level hand above her eyes across the meadows 
1 now aflame with the morning sun. Perhaps she 
| expects to see some gallant Patic returning from 
the ‘ wauking o’ the build,’ or some bashful Roger 
hiding mouse-like, behind the willows. Ilcr light 
hair lias been bleached to a still lighter hue by 
the suns and showers of many a summer day, 
but these, though they liavo bron/ed her broad 
brow r and shapely neck, have left undimmed the 
rosy lustre of her cheek. Light-handed, red¬ 
cheeked Peggy, go thy way in sweet expecta¬ 
tion ! When the westering sun flings purple 
shadows over the hills, he whose rustic imago 
stirs thy glowing pulses shall steal to meet thee 
here. 

And I?—what have I to do? There is the 
tempting stream ; the pliant rod, with its gos¬ 
samer line and daintily busked lures, is ready to 
hand. Deft fingers have mounted it for me with¬ 
out ostentation or display. There has been no 
struggling with hanked line or tangled east; I 
have been served like a prince among anglers, 
and am ready-equipped to step into the stream. 
And yet at the moment I am all alone ; for round 
me only are the silent lulls, and beneath me the 
broadly-flowing Tweed. 

I have never fished so before. I feel as light 
as if the normal fifteen pounds to the square 
inch of atmospheric pfts*ure no longer existed 
for me. Ah, with what delight I fee* the cool 
water lapping round my limbs, as I fling the 
light line far across the rippling stream, and 
watch the 1 flies 1 as they drop and float down¬ 
wards with the current. The broad brown 
hills, the dewy woods, the gray tower, are for¬ 
gotten now. The brindled bull and his milky 
following have gone, with the «osy milkmaid, 
out of sight and out of mind. The pigeons 
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high on the shattered keep may wheel fleet 
circles as they choose, and spread white wings in 
the orient sun, but they cannot draw my eyes 
from the charmed spot. Down there, in t he 
haugh beneath, near to where Powsail Burn joins 
the Tweed, the thorn-tree is shading the wizard’s 
grave; but gray Merlin, sleeping or waking, 
Jiving or dead, is nothing to me. Yonder, 
up the river, is Mossfcnnan Yett, jand the 
Scottish king, for all I know, may once more 
be riding round the Merecle ugh-head, ‘ booted 
and spurred, as we a’ did see,* to alight him 
down, as in days of old, and ‘dine wi’ the 
lass o’ the Logan Leabut to mo that old 
royal lover is at this moment a thing of nought. 
Border story and Border bong, tale of love and 
deed of valour—what are they now to me, 
with the soft wind sighing round my head and 
the swift river rubbing at my feet ? 

A splendid stream, indeed ! For a hundred 
yards it sweeps with broken and jagged [surface, 
from the broad shallow above 1o thfi^ftCep dark 
pool below. In the strong ru-li of its current, 
it is not easy keeping vour feet. The bottom is 
of small pebbles, smooth and round, gleaming 
yellow and brown through the clear water, and 
they have an awkward knack of slipping cleverly 
from beneath your feet, giving you every now 
and then a queer sensation of standing upon 
nothing. But this is only lor a moment, or ever 
so much less than a moment. For if it wcio 
longer than the quickest thought, it might bring 
you a bad five minutes. To lose vour foot¬ 
ing in this swift-hurrying stream, might be to 
have a fleet passage into the great pool that 
hugs its black waters beneath the sludow of 
yonder gloomy rock over which the pine-trees 
wave tlicir sunless houghs. But really, alter all, 
one has no fear of that. Usage gives security. 
The, railway train in which you bit quietly 
reading the morning paper, might at any moment 
leave the rail*, or break an axle, or collide with 
the stone bridge ahead ; but you do not think 
of that, or anticipate it—or, if you did, life would 
not bo worth living. So is it here in the broad 
Tweed. With the faculties engrossed m the 
work of the moment, foot and hand arc equally 
and instinctively alert. Slowly and bccurely 
you move over the shining pebbles, making ca$t 
after cast—wondering if ever you are to have a 
rise. 

I must work here with cautious hand and 
shortened line. For a belt of trees borders 
the river on the farther side, and a long-armed 
ash is pushing his boughs far out over the 
stream, as if seeking to dip his leaf tips in the 
cool-riowing water. To hank one'* line on these 
quivering boughs would lead to a loss of time 
and probably of temper, and this morning every¬ 
thing is too beautiful aqil bright for any angry 
mood. As yet I have no success. Not a fin 
is on the rise; not a single silvery scale has 
glittered. Still, what beauties I know to be 
lurking there. You pee that point, where the 
ground juts out a little into tlie stream, and a 
ragged alder hangs with loosened roots from the 
crumbling bank ? It is being slowly undermined 
by the stream, and one day will slip down and be 
carried away. But as yet, it affords a rare slieltcr- 
ing-plaee for the finny tritons. It was but last 
season I hooked one at that very spot, and after 


5 long and stubborn fight got my net beneath 
uim, and went victor home. 

And I know that others are there still, as 
brave and as beautiful ns lie. In fancy’s eye I 
can see them even no% lying with head j up-stream, 
and motionless but for now and then a quick jerk 
of tlje tail sideways, their yellow flanks gleaming 
in speckled radiance when a sunbeam reaches 
them through the fret-work of the overhanging 
leaves. That sharp jerk of the tail sideways 
means that they are keeping their weather-eye 
open. Being, among other things, insectivorous, 
they know if they would secure their prey 
they mu4 be quick about it, hence they are 
ever on the aleiL And yet/ 1 the flies which I 
am offering must have passed clou* by them* a 
dozen times, but still they have stirred not, except 
iu that knowing way which indicates they are i 
not to be taken in. They have learned a thing 
or tw'o, these * Tweed trout, since the tune of the 
Om.sars. .Speak about auitiuh not having reason¬ 
ing powers 'l Let nny one who delude* hinmelf 
with this vain fallacy, purchase the 1 -t angling 
apparatus going, and then try In* hand upon 
Tweed trout. Three horn’s afterwards he will 
not feel quite so satisfied as to the inline, i-ur- 
able superiority of man over the low’d creatures, 
lie muy^ even have nmie hall-defiiu d suspicion 
that it is himself, and not the other pally, that 
lias been taken in. And not without <au<-e. 
These Tweed trout can pick you out an artificial 
fly as skilfully as a t arid e-maker. 

The thought disheartens me for a moment, as, 
I stand here, la-lung away, middle-deop m the 
stream. But it is only for a moment. Tho 
wind is soft; the air is blight, but not too 
bright, with siiu-hitie; a luminous ha/e is 
gathering between me ami the diriant moun¬ 
tains, and the skies have now more of gray than 
of blue in their airy texture. Kver\tiling ia 
beautiful, from the soft contour of the rounded 
lulls to the glitter and sparkle of the silvery 
stream.—But, there! Mv reel is winning off 
with a sound that seals the sense-, ng.mml every¬ 
thing else. lie is on! I saw him rise, and as 
he turned to descend I struck—and tin re he is ! 
it was all quicker than thought lie luis rushed 
up-stream a dozen yards, but is tinning now. 
As I reel in, 1 begin mentally to calculate the j 
ratio of his weight to Ins strength of pull. This i 
is a useful thing to do; because if you should j 
happen to lose your fish, you are then in a I 
position to assure your inend Jones, who is 
higher up the water, and very likely has done 
nothing, that you had one ‘on* which was two 
pounds if it was an ounce. Jones will of 
course believe it, and condole with you upon 
your loss— p *• ban with a secret chuckle. 

But this i- (j “ie »’\ ‘. I have other w&'.k 
than to talk about Jones at present. Master 
Fano is not taking kindly to the bridle which I* 
have put in his mouth, and is having another run 
for it There he goes, swish out of the water if 
couple of feet. What an exhilarating moment! 
Another leap and whirl, and off he goes careering * 
towards the pool below in a way you never saw. 
But the line is running out r after .Jiim, ^uul still 
he is last. Tlie fight is keen, but he w worth 
fighting for. With the point of the rod well 
up, and a considerable strain upon tberiine, ho 
must soon either yield—or break off. Th^ alter- 
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native is dreadful to contemplate. So I renew}, 
my caution, and play him gently. By-and-by 
I feel lie is yielding. Reeling in once more, J 
soon draw him within range of eyesight What 
a beauty he is! Plump awl fat, the very pink 
of trouts! Moving uneasily from side to side 
—boring occasionally as it lie would make 
Jiis way down to catch hold of something, but 
with a swinging and swaying motion about linn 
indicative of failing power—lie comes neaier and 
nearer to me where I stand, breathless with 
excitement, dreading lest, even at this last stage of , 
the struggle, 1 may vet lose him. The supreme 
moment is jft hand ' lie is almost at my feet 
I hold the rod vvilh*<mo hand, and with the other 
uudo the landing-net. He circles round me at 
as* gre.it a distance as the shortened line will 
tillow, and though I have tried once or twice to 
pass the net beneath him, he lias hitheito man¬ 
aged to bailie me Put now, at the net is 
under him—and, llieie- 


Taj), tap’—‘Come in*’—And enter two or 
111 ice lit tU' ones to bid papa good-night. Ah, 
little sweetheart^, what a vision you have un¬ 
done ! The flowing stream, the overhanging 
ticcs, the old gray tower, the silent lulls, have 
all, at the touch of your tiny lingers, vanished ! 

1 wn-. not dreaming—no, nor yet asleep. My 
b «ok lies turned hue down on my knee, and 
my pipe, extinguished, is still between my lips 
.,1b is towards the end ot December; the Christ¬ 
mas bells have already rung out their message, 
ami the .New Yi.«r waiting, m a few days to 
l*e u.-bind iu Out nle, tbe wind is blowing m 
loud mn .v gn,1s through the darkness, w altering 
the i novv-li.ikes before it in a level drift. Here, 
in inv bookroom, as 1 sat with foot on fender, 
w.ili lung the glowing embers m tlio grat**, thoughts 
ol .summer days had stub n over me. 1 was once 
more by silveiy Tweed, under sunny skies, plying 
‘the well-diisembh^l fly’- the storm and the 
rnovv-dnlt without, being ns if they were not. To 
>on, reader, I have uttered aloud the reverie of 
those bra f five minutes of swift fancy; to you, 
brother anglers, may that phantasmal expedition 
be tin* hat lunger ot coming spoil; and with each 
and all ot you 1 now will part, bidding you 
reverently, as ] but my little ones, (Jood-night! 


IN ALL SIT A DES. 
ciixmcit v. 

Tun letter from Edward that had so greatly per¬ 
turbed old Mr Hawthorn had been written, of 
course, some twenty days before he received it, 
f< • «tye mail takes about that time, as a rule, 
in going from Southampton across the Atlantic 
*to ihc port of Trinidad. Edward had already 
told his lather ot his long-standing engagement 
fo Marian ; blit the announcement and accept- 
i mice of the district judgeship had been so 

I *hurried, and the date fixed for his departure 
was so extremely early, that ho liad only just 
I had timp by*the first mail to let his father 
1 know ofliis approaching marriage, and his deter¬ 
mination to proceed at once to the West Indies 
by the preceding ^earner. Three weeks was 
all the interval allowed him by the inexorable 


I red-tape department of the Colonial Office for 
completing liis hasty preparations for his mar¬ 
riage, and setting sail to undertake his newly 
acquired judicial Junctions. 

‘Tlnec weeks, my dear,’ Nora cried in de¬ 
spair to Marian ; ‘ why, you know, it can’t pos¬ 
sibly be done! It’s simply impracticable. Do 
those horrid government-office people really 
imagine a gill can get together u trousseau, and 
have all the biidcoinaidV dresses made, and see 
about the house and the breakfast, and all that 
bort of thing, and got herself comfortably married, 
all witlun a single fortnight? They’re just like 
all men ; they think y^u can do things m less 
than no time. It’s absolutely preposterous.’ 

‘Perhaps’ Marian answered, ‘the governmenl- 
offic'* p pD v.-"nld say they engaged Edward 
to take a 1 • l•* • judgeship, and didn’t stipu¬ 
late anything about his getting inanied before 
lie went out io Trinidad to take it.’ 

‘Oh, well, you know, if you choose to look 
at it in lilltf way, of course one can’t reasonably 
grumble at them for their absurd hurrying. 
Rut still the hom'd creatures ought to have a 
little consideration for a gill’s convenience. Why, 
we shall have to make up our minds at once, 
without the least proper deliberation, what the 
bridesmaids’ clre tj es are to be, aud begin having 
them cut out and the tiimnnngs settled this 
very morning. A wedding at a fortnight’s notice ! 

1 never in my life heard of such a thing. I 
wonder, for my part, your mamma consents to 
it.—Well, well, T shall have you to take charge 
of me going out, that’s one comfort; and I 
shall have my bridesmaid’s dress made so that 
I can wtfcar it a little altered, and cut square 
in the bodice, when I get to Trinidad, iqp a 
best dinner dress. Rut it’s really awfully horrid 
having to make all one’s preparations for the 
wedding and for going out in such a terrible 
unexpected hurry.’ However, in spite of Nora, 
the preparations for the wedding were duly 
made within the appointed fortnight, even that 
important item of the bridesmaids’ dresses being 
quickly settled to everybody’s satisfaction. 

Strange that when two human beings propose 
entering into a solemn contract together for 
the future governance of then* entire joint exist¬ 
ence, the thoughts of one of them, and that 
the one to whom the change is most infinitely 
important, should be largely taken up lor some 
weeks beforehand with the particular clothes 
she is to wear on the morning when the con¬ 
tract is publicly ratified ! Fancy the ambassador 
who signs the treaty being mainly occupied for 
the ten days of the preliminary negotiation^, 
with deciding what sort of unilorm and how 
many orders lie shall put on upon the eventful 
day of the final signature ! 

At the end of that* shgrt hurry-scurrying fort¬ 
night, the wedding actually took place; and an 
advertisement in the Times next morning duly 
announced among the list of marriages, ‘At Holy 
Trinity, Brompton, by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Ord, uncle ol the bride, aasisted by the Rev. 
Augustus Savile, B.D., Edward Beuesford 
Hawthorn, M.A., Barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, late Fellow of St Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge, and District Judge of the Westmore¬ 
land District, Trinidad, to Marian Arbuthvot, 
only daughter of General C. S. Ord, C.LE., 
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formerly of the Bengal Infantry.’ ‘The bride’s 
toilet,* said the newspapers, ‘ consisted of white 
broehe satin do Lyon, draped with deep lace 
flounces, caught up with orange blossoms. 
The veil was of tulle, secured to the luur with 
a peail orescent and stars. The bouquet was 
composed of rare exotics.’ In fact, to the coarse 
and undiscriminating male intelligence, the whole 
attire, on which so much pains and thought 
had been hurriedly bestowed, docs not appear 
to have differed in any respect whatsoever irotn 
that of all the other brides one has ever looked 
at during the entire course of a reasonably long 
and varied lifetime. 

After the wedding, liow'ever, Marian and Edward 
could only afford a single week by way of a 
honeymoon, in that most overrun by brides and 
bridegrooms of all English districts, the Isle of 
Wight, as being nearest within call of South¬ 
ampton, whence they had to start on their 
long ocean voyage. The aunt in chaigc was 
to send down Nora to meet them W' the hotel 
the day before the steamer sailed; and the 
general and Lira Orel were to see them off, and 
bay a long good-bye to them on the morning 
of sailing. 

Harry Noel, too, who had been best-man at 
the wedding, for some reason mo^t iully known 
to himself, professed a vast desire to ‘bee the 
last of poor Hawthorn,’ before he left for parts 
unknown in the Caribbean ; and with that intent, 
duly presented himself at a Southampton hotel 
on the day before their final departure. It was 
not purely by accident, however, either on his 
own part or on Marian Hawthorn's, that when 
they took a quiet walk that evening in some 
fields behind the buttery, he found himself a 
little m front with Nora Dupuy, while the 
newly married pair, as was only proper, 1 ro 
up the rear in a conjugal tete-a-t**tc. 

‘Miss Dupuy,* Ilurry wild suddenly, as they 
reached an open space in tin* fields, with a clear 
view uninterrupted belore them, ‘there’s some¬ 
thing I wish to say to you before you leave 
to-morrow for Trim'.il - nvf’unr a l.tHo pre¬ 
mature, peihupa, bill ..mi.» t i. «ii.Mm-Mi." - 
as you’re leaving so boon—I can’t delay it. I’ve 
seen very little of you, as yet, Miss Dupuy, and 
you’ve been very little of me, so I darowiv 1 
owe you some apology for this strange precipi¬ 
tancy ; hut- Well, you’re going away at 

once from England ; and I may not see you 
again for— for some months; and if I allow 
you to go without having spoken to you, 
why’- 

Nora’s heart throbbed violently. She didn’t 
cars very much for Harry Noel at fust sight, 
to be sure ; but still, she had never till now had 
a regular offer of marriage made to her ; and 
every woman’s heart beaks naturally—I beliov e— 
when she finds herself within measurable dis¬ 
tance of her first offer. Besides, Hairy was the 
heir to a baronetcy, and a great catch, as most 
girls counted; and even if you don’t wont to 
marry a baronet, it’s something at least to be 
able to say to yourself in futuie, ‘I refused an 
offer to be Lady Noel.’ Mind you, as women 
go, the heir to an old baronetcy and twelve thou¬ 
sand u year is not to be despised, though you 
may not care A single pin about his mere personal 
attractions. A great many girls who would refuse 


the man upon his own merits, would willingly 
•say ‘Yes’ at once to the title and the income. 
So Nora Dupuy, who was, after all, quite as 
human us most other girls—if not rather more bo 
—merely held her Jireatli hard and tried her 
best to still the beating of her wayward heart, 
as §lic answered back with clnldibh innocence: 

‘ Well, Mr Noel; in that case, what would, 
happen 9 ’ 

‘in that case, Miss Dupuy,* Harry replied, 
looking at her pretty little pnrsed-up guileless 
mouth with a hungry desire to kiss it inconti¬ 
nently then and there—‘ why, in that case, I *m 
afraid some other man— some lumct&ome, young 
Trinidad planter or other—Might carry off the 
prize on his own account before I had ventured 
to put ill my humble claim for it.—Miss Dupuy, 
what’s the use of beating about the bush, whew 
I see by your eyes you know what I mean ! 
From the yfbment 1 first saw you, I said to 
my.sclf “She’s the one woman I have ever seen 
whom I feel instinctively I could worship lor 
a lifetime.” Answer me yc-». I’m no .speaker. 
But I love you. Will ) ou take me c < ’ 

Nora twisted the tassel ot her parasol nervously 
between her finger and thumb lor a few seconds ; 
then she looked back at him lull ill the face with 
her pretty girlish open eyes, and answered with 
charming nr..v t-' t as it he had merely asked 

her wlieth -1 ii u i take another cup of tea : 
—‘Thank you, no, Mr Noel; 1 don’t Hunk 
.so.’ 

Harry Noel smiled with amusement—in spite, 
of this curt and simple iejection—at the oddity 
of suili a reply to suili a question. ‘Of course,’ 
he baid, glancing down at her pretty little t 
to hide his contusion, ‘ l didn’t expect you to 
answer me Y> s- at once on so very short an 
a'iir.vi.tvn■■ .o ours has been. 1 acknowledge 
• •!; .i ! t sl‘\ presumptuous in me to have 

dared to put you a question like that, when I 
know you can have seen so very litth m me 
to nuke me worth llic honour you’d he bestowing 
upon me.’ 

‘Quite so,’ Nora murmured misihievomdv, in 
a parenthetical undertone It wasn’t kind ; I 
daresay it wasn't even huh-like; but then you 
see she was really, after nil, only a school- j 
girl. 

Harry paused, half abashed for a second at tins j 
very literal acceptance of his conventional ex pres- ! 
sion of self-depreciation. He baldly knew whether j 
it was worth while continuing his suit in the 
face of such exceedingly outspoken discourage¬ 
ment. Still, he had something to say, and he ! 
determined to say it. He was really very much 
in love with Nora, and he wasn’t going to lose j 
Ins chance outright just lor the sake of what ! 
might be nothing more than a pretty girlh.gjjp- 
vokmg coyness 

‘Yes,’ he went on quietly, without seeming* 
to notice her little interruption, ‘though you 
haven’t yet seen anything in me to care foi* 

I’m going to ask you, not whether you ’ll give 
me any definite promise—it was foolish of me* 
to expect one on so brief an acquaintance—but 
whether you’ll kindly bear in mind Hiat I’ve 
told you I love you—yes, I said love you ’—for 
Nora had dashed her little hand aside impatiently 
at the word. ‘And remember, I shall fi^ill hope, 
until I see you again, you may yet m future 
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reconsider the question.—Don’t make me anj 
promise, Miss Dupuy; ami don’t repeat the 
answer yon ’vc already given me ; but when you 
go to Trinidad, and arc admired and courted as 
you needs jnust be, don’t wholly forgot that some 
one in England once told you lie loved you — 
loved you passionately.’ . ^ • 

• ‘I’m not likely to. forget it, Mr Noel,’ Nora 
answered with malicious calmness; * because no¬ 
body ever proposed to me before, you know; 
and one’s sure not to forget one’s first oiler.’ 

‘Miss Dupuy, you are making game of me! 
Jt isn’t right of you—it isn’t generous.’ 

Nor* panted and looked at him again, lie 
was dark, but very # liundsomc. lie looked hand¬ 
somer still when ho bridled up a little. It was 
a*very nice thing to look iorward to being Lady 
•Noel. How all the other girls at school would 
have just jumped at it! Rut no • he was too 
dark by half to meet her fancy. *£he couldn’t 
give him ih“ sliVhfosf cm ’’rT^m- :d. ‘Air Noel,’ 
she said, f..i lrmr. >• r • -i L t..i- I.*-i-. with a little 
sigh of impatience, * believe me, 1 didn’t really 
mean to offend you. I—1 like you very mu< li ; 
and I’m sure I’m very much flattered indeed 
by what jou’ve just been kind enough to say to 
me. I know it’s a great honour lor you to ask 


vaetlv You will understand wliat 1 mean when 
T sav 1 can’t even leave the question open. I— 
T have nothing to reconsider.’ 

Harry waited a moment in internal iejection, 
lie liked her all tin; better because she said no 
to him He was man ol the world enough to 
know that ninety-nine girls out of a hundred 
Awmld ha\e jumped at once at such an eligible 
oiler. ‘In a few mouths,’ he said quietly, m an 
abstiacted fashion, ‘I shall be paying u vwt out 
m Trinidad.’ 

‘<)b, don’t, pray, don’t,’ Nora cried hastily. 

‘ It’ll be no use, Ay- Noel, no use m any way. 
I’\e quite made up my mmd; and 1 never 
change it. Don’t come out to Trinidad, I bog' 
of you.’ 

‘L see,’ Hurry said, smiling a little bitterly. 
‘Some one else; has been beforehand with me 
already. No wonder. I’m not at all surprised 
at bun. Ilow could lie possibly sec you and 
help it. 9 ’ And be looked with unmistakable 
admiration at Noia’.s face, all the prettier now 
for i*s deep blushes. 

‘ No, Mr Noel,’ Nora answered simply. ‘ There 
mistaken. There’s nobody—absolutely 
nobody. . ve only just left school,* you know, 
ami 1 ve seen no one so far that I care for in 
any way ’ 

‘ In that ease,’ Harry Noel said, in his decided 
n>* Se> * 1 the quest will still be worth pursuin'’. 
No matter what you say, Miss Dupuy, we shali 
meet again—before long—in Trinidad. A voun«» 
huly who has just left school has plenty of time 
Rill to reconsider her di terminations.’ 

, ‘ Mr Noel! Please, don’t! It ’ll be quite 
useless.’ 

r ‘ 1 must, Miss Dupuy ; T can’t help myself. 
You wiljjpdrav* me %ftcr you, even if 1 tried to 
prevent it. I believe I have had one real passion 
in my life, and that passion will act upon me 
like a magnet on u needle fur ever after. I shall 
go to Trinidad.’ 


‘At anyratc, then, you’ll remember that 
gave you no encouragement, and that for me, 
at least, my answer is final.’ 

‘I mil remember, Miss Dupuy—and I won’t 
believe it.* 

That evening, as Marian kissed Nora good-night 
in her own bedroom at the Southampton hotel, 
bhe asked archly : ‘ Well, Nora, what did you 
answer him 9 ’ 

‘Answer who? what.?’ Nora repeated hastily, 
trying to look as if she didn’t understand the 
suppressed antecedent of the personal pronoun. 

4 Aly dear gul, it iuu’t the least use your 
mvtending you don’t know what 1 mean by it. 
I.wiw in your face, Nora, when Edward and 
J caught you up, what it was Mr Noel had 
been saying to you. And how did you answer 
him ’ Tell me, Nora ! ’ 

‘1 told him no, Marian, quite positively.’ 

‘ONora 1 ’ 

‘Yes, 1'iifll. .^.nd he said he’d follow me out 
to Trinidad; and I told him he really needn’t 
take the trouble, because in any case I could 
never care lor him.’ 

‘O dear, I am so sorry. You wicked girl! 
And, Nora, lie’s such a nVc fellow too! and 


me to to ask me what you have asked me. Hut I so dreadfully in love with you ! You ought to 
— you know', I don’t think ol you in that light, j have taken him.’ 


taken him. 

‘Aly dear Manan ! He’s so awfully black, 
you know. I u-ally believe he must positively 
be—be t ulnmcd .’ 


OUR DOMESTICATED OTTER. 

Onf. tine May in early autumn, while straying 
along the banks of one of the sparkling little 
trout streams which appear to be at once the 
cattle and the purpose of those lovely winding 
valleys so numerous in Northern Devon, our 
attention was drawn, by a faint distressed chirp¬ 
ing bound, to a small dark object stirring in the 
grass at some distance from the stream. We 
hurried to the spot, and there saw, to our great 
surprise, wet, muddy, and uneasily squirming at 
our feet, a baby otter! Poor infant! how came 
it there? Ry what concatenation of untoward 
circumstances did the helpless innocent find itself 
in a position so foreign to the habits of its kind ? 
Its appearance under conditions so utterly at 
variance with our experience of the customs and 
manners of otter society, was so amazing, that 
we could scarcely believe our eyes. However, 
there the little creature undoubtedly was; jratl 
congratulating ourselves on this unlooked-for and 
valuable addition to our home menagerie—for 
these animals are rafe in Devon, and to light 
upon a young scion ot the race m evident 
need of a borne and education w r as quite a piece 
of good luck—the forlorn bantling was promptly 
deposited in a coat-pocket and proudly borne 
homewards. 

Introduced to the family circle, ‘Tim’—as he 
was afterwards duly christened—became at once 
the centre of domestic interest and unceasing 
care. To feed him was necessarily our first con¬ 
sideration. A feline or canine mother deprived 
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of her young was suggested as a suitable foster- 
mother ; but, unfortunately, no such animal was 
at hand, and meantime the creature must be 
fed. We therefore procured an ordinary infant’s 
feeding-bottle, and filling it with lukewarm cow’s 
milk, essayed thus to make good the absence 
of mamma-otter. At first the little stranger 
absolutely declined even to consider this arrange¬ 
ment, and in consequence pined somewhat; but 
in the end the pangs of hunger wrought a change 
in his feelings, and after several energetic though 
unscientific attempts, he overcame tlu* difficulties 
of his new feeding apparatus, and was soon 
vigorously sucking. For a time, all went well 
Tim, with commendable regulaiity, alternately 
filled himself with milk and slept peacefully in 
his basket of sweet hay. But at the close of the 
second day, a change came over our interesting 
charge ; he was restless and uneasy dunng the 
night, and in the morning, refused To''feed, and 
appeared to be suffering pain. Finally, his respi¬ 
ration became laboured and difficult, and for n 
whole day and night our hopes of reaiing lnm 
were at the lowest ebb. But at the end of that 
time, to our great satisfaction, the distressing 
symptoms began to abate, and in a few liours 
i had disappeared, and the com .descent returned 
con avion' to his bottle. Believing his attack 
was attributable to over-feeding, we hencefoith 
diluted the cow’s milk with warm water, and 
removed his bottle at the first sign of appioai li- 
ing ■ atiefy, nor did we again administer it until 
his .demands for sustenance became vociferous and 
imperative. On this system we were successful 
in rearing him in the face of many prophecies 
of-failure. 

At this early stage of Ins existence, being 
exhibited to admiring friend", he crawled labo¬ 
riously and flatly about on the carpet, with a 
decided preference for backward motion; but 
if he encountered a perpendicular stnfare, such 
as the sides of liis hamper or a trouser-leg, he 
would, with the aid of his claws, climb up it 
with considerable agility. He distinctly showed 
a love of warmth, and gave us to understand 
that he appreciated carcws, by nestling dowm 
in feminine laps, and ceasing Ins plaintive cry 
while our hands were about him. On awakening I 
from sleep, he would begin, as do ducklings and 1 
chickens, with a gentle, reminder of his existence 
and requirements. If no notice were taken of 
this, the note—which was something between 
the magnified chirp of a chicken and the very 
earliest bark of a puppy—would steadily increase 
in power and insistence, until it became an 
absolute clamour. When his bottle was given 
to him, he would seize on the leather teat and 
tug at it, and plunge about with a violent e and 
impatience which defeated its own end, and woe 
to the unwary or awkward fingers which came 
in the way of the tiny fine white teeth at this I 
moment! 

Obstacles overcome and success attained, Tim ! 
settled down to steady sober enjoyment; the I 
webbed paws were alternately spread and closed j 


dike a cat’s when thoroughly content, and the 
bail curled and uncurled and wagged to and fro, 
as does a lamb’s when happily feeding. After 
the lapse of a few days, our new pet showed 
decided signs of intelligence and a sense of fun : 
he would run round alter one’s finger in a 
clunjsy-livoly way, and a jocular poke in the 
ribs would rouse him to an awkwardly playful 
attempt to seize the offending digit. In less 
than three weeks he knew Ins name, and scuttled 
across the room when called, followed us about 
the garden, and endeavoured to establish friendly 
relations with a pet wild rabbit, which was 
furiously jealous of the new fa\ouiite, and 
administered sly scratches, .and ‘hustled’ him 
on every possible occasion. 

About this time, he also acquired a dimming 
habit of beginning, the moment the sun rose, a, 
clamour which deprived half the household of 
further sleep, -and which was only to be quieted 
by his being taken into some one’s bed. wh* re ho 
would at once ‘snuggle’ down and In motionless 
for hours At fir.*. I we re-i led thi- jinpoit unity 
oil the part of Tim, paitly because an otter i*. not 
exactly the animal one would select as a bed¬ 
fellow, and pailly becniw we could not think 
it a deniable or wholesome habit for the* c le.ituru 
itself. But Master Tim wn*. too mudi for us. * If 
you won’t let me sleep with you, you shan’t deep 
: at all 1 ’ he declared in unmistakable language, 
and by dmt of stic king to his point lie earned 
it 

At the end of t 1 "* fust month of Iih (ivilised i 
life, some* one gnu* him a sera]) of r.nv neat; 
and alter that, though lie ate bread and milk 
very contentedly between time-, Ik* made n«* 
undcistand that hi*, con titution lujimid the 
suppoil of animal food, and was no\er sati*fn,l 
without his daily latiuii ol umooked He. ]>. 1'/ 1/, 

strange to say, ho seemed to prefer cooked. 
When we wore seated at meals, a hand In Id down 
would bring Tim quickly l<> mu’s side with an 
eager look m the small ye. low < y es ; hio cold 
no..* sniffed at one’s fingers with lapid closing 
and unclosing of the cmiondy formed nostiils ; 
the softly luired head would be thrust into the 
palm in search of the expected dainty morsel. 

I1‘ none were to be found, his temper would be 
sadly ruffled, sometimes to the extent of inflicting 
with his teeth a sharp reminder that not even 
an otter’s feelings should be trilled with 1 

As he grew older, he developed an amount 
of intelligence scarcely to be expected from the 
small brain contained in the flat and somewhat 
snake-like head ; lie showed decided preferences 
for some members of the family over others; if I 

f iermitted, h<* would follow every when* at our 
icels like a dog, and played with the children 
after the manner of one, hut with ae yk v uu d 
ftpring* and jumps that put us in mind of* a 
partieuhuly ungiaceful lamb, lie occasionally 
mnde quite energetic assaults on the ankles of 
some of the ladies of the family ; and if he, pet* 
ccivcd that the owner of unprotected ankles went 
in fear of him, showed a malicious pleasure in 1 
renewing the attack at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. * 

When the children went lor a country ramble, 
Tim frequently accompanied thci% taking the 
greatest delight in these excursions. £Te would 
be carried until beyond danger from wandering 
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dogs, und then being set at liberty, the fun wou /I 
begin. Master Tim, all eagerness, trotting Ji 
beiore in search of interesting facts, the chil¬ 
dren tube advantage of a moment when all his 
faculties are engaged with some novelty attrac¬ 
tive to th£ otter mind, to vanish through a neigh¬ 
bouring gate or behind a haystack. The unusual 
qmet soon arouses Tim's suspicions; he *looks 
round, and finds himself alone. The situation, 
from its strangeness, is appalling to hun; he 
utters a shriek of despair, and scurries back as 
fast as his legs can take him, squeaking loudly all 
the time. If he should chance, in Ins fright, to 
pass by lh«. hiding-place of his young protectors 
without discovering them, gre.it is their delight. 
Qne little face after another peers out and 
patches, with mischievous glee, poor Tiin’s plump 
and anxious form trundling along as fust as is 
possible to it in the wrong direction ! But vciy 
soon the humour of the situation is too mutli 
for sonic young spirit, and a snfbthered laugh 
or a half-suppressed giggle reaches the tiny sharp 
ears and Tnu quickly turns, and with another 
shriek ol mingled satisfaction and indignation, 
gives * lt.ee to lin playful tormentors. Once 
arrived in the open meadows, where this no\el 
game of hide-and-seek is not powhle, it is 
Tam’s turn. Still, lie follows obediently enough, j 
fli-king and gamboling m the iresli boft grass, I 
until one of the innumerable small streams is 
appro.v hed As soon as he catches sight of the 
wuhr, he is nlf. At a rapid trot he hmries to 
the brink, and with swift and mu-ele^s dart, in 
a Uadi he has di-appealed in the current, und m ; 
another reappeared some yauU away. Boiling; 
ovci, turning, twisting, diving, he revels in lus j 
cold bath, and it io sometime* a matter ol no ! 
final I <Ij.1i uPv to get him out of the water. A 
cordon ol < Inldivn is formed—the two highest 
with bale feet and lug-, to cut off his retreat up 
and down stream--whull, giadually (losing in 
on him, seizes him at lust; and reluctantly he i«; 
compelled to dry •himself in the gras- piepar.i-! 
tory to K turning to the lorms aud eeivmonies of! 
civilised tile. 
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A GOLDEN Alta OS Y. 
a mvr.i.EXTE. 
chapter VI. 

*TJpw do you feel now, Margaret?’ 

‘Nearly over, Miss Nelly. I shall die with 
the morning.* 

A week later, and the patient had got gradu¬ 
ally worse. The constant exposure, the hard 
life, aud the weeks of semi-starvation, had told 
it« IpIo on the weak womanly frame. The 
expo,lire in the rain and cold on that eventful 
night had hastened on the consumption which 
hud long settled m the delicate chest. All signs 
f of mental exhaustion had passed away, and the 
calm hopeful waiting frame of mind had suc¬ 
ceeded. She was waiting for death ; not with 


Hi= 


any feeling of terror, but with hopefulness and 
expectation. • • 

Up to tljc prcsen.., Eleanor had not the heart! \[ I'"ever "heard'from'you" 
to ask jfor any memento or remembrance of the j written letters to him which he never got; and 
old life; but had nursed her patient with an | so X told him. Then he gave me a paper for 


unceasing watchful care, which only a true 
woman is capable of. All that day she had sat 
beside the bed, never moving, but noting, 
hour after hour passed steadily away, the gradual 
change from feverish restlessness to quiet content, 
never speaking, or causing her patient to speak, 
though she was longing for some word or 
sign. 

‘You have been very good to mo, Miss Nelly. 
Had it not been for you, where should I have 
been now! * 

‘Hush, Margaret; don’t speak like that Re¬ 
member, everything is forgiven now. Where 
there is great temptation, there is much for¬ 
giveness.’ * 

‘I hope so, miss—I hope «o. Some day, we 
Ahull all know.’ 

‘ Don’t try to talk too much.’ 

For a while she lay back, her face, with its 
bright hectic, llusli, marked out m painful con¬ 
trast to the white pillow. Eleanor watched her 
with a look of infinite pity and tenderness. The 
distant hum of busy J-Iolbom came with dull 
force into the room, and the heavy rain beat upon 
the windows like a mournful dirge. The little 
American clock on the mantel-shelf was the only 
sound, save the dry piunfyl cough, which ever 
and anon proceeded I com the dying woman’s lips. 
The night sped on ; the sullen roar of the dis¬ 
tant truthc grew less and less ; the wind dropped, 
and the girl’b hard breathing could be heard 
painfully and distinctly. Presently, a change 
came over her face'—a kind of blight, almost 
unearthly intelligence. 

‘ Are you m any pain, Madge V Eleanor asked 
with pitving air. 

‘How much lighter it is 1 ’ said the d}mg girl. 
‘My head is quite dear now, miss, and all the 
pain has gone. - Miss Nelly, I have been dream¬ 
ing of the old home. Do you remember how we 
used to sit b> the old fountain under the weeping- 
nsh, and wonder what our iortuucs would he ! I 
little thought it would come to this.—Tell me, 
miss, are you in in want?’ 

‘ Not exactly, Madge ; but the struggle is bal’d 
sometimes.’ 

‘ 1 thought so,’ the dying girl continued. * 1 
would lia\c helped you after i>he came; blit you 
know the power she lmd over your poor uncle, 
a power that increased daily. She used to 
frighten me. I tiemble now when I think of 
her.’ 

‘Don’t think of her,’ stud Eleanor soothingly. 

‘ Try and rest a little, and not talk. It cannot be 
good for you.’ 

The sufferer smiled painfully, and a terrible 
fit of coughing shook her frame. Whe^ she 
recovered, she continued : ‘ It is no use, Miss 
Nelly: all the rust and all your kind nursing 
cannot save me nmt. 1 used to wonder, when 
you left Eastwood so suddenly, why you did not 
take me; but now I know it is all foe the best. 
Until the very last, 1 stayed m the house.’ 

‘Ami did not mv uncle give you any message, 
any letter lor me V asked Eleanor, with an 
eagerness she could not conceal. 

‘I am coining to that. The day ho died, I,was 
in his room, lor she was away, and he asked me 
1 knew you had 
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you, which ho made me swear to deliver to you 
by my own hand ; and I promised to find you. 
Yon JcAow Low I found you,’ she continued 
brokenly, burying her face in her hands. 

‘ Don’t think of that now, Margaret,’ Haul 
Eleanor, taking one wasted hand in her own. 
‘ That is past and forgiven.’ 

1 1 hope 1 so, miss. Please, bring me that dress, 
and I will discharge my trust before it is too 
late. Take a pair of scissors and unpick the 
seams inside the bosom on the left side.’ 

The speaker watched Eleanor with feverish 
impatience, whilst, with trembling fingers, she 
followed the instructions, Not until she had 
druwn out a flat parcel, u rapped securely in oiled 


pltper, did the look of impatience transform to an 
air of relief. 

‘ Yes, that is it,' said Margaret, as Eleanor tore 
off the covering. ‘1 have seen the letter, and 
have a strange feeling tjiat it contains some secret, 
it is so vague and rambling, and tlidse dotted 
lines across it ftre so strange. Your uncle was 
so terribly in earnest, that I cannot but tliiftk , 
the paper has some hidden meaning. Please, 
read it to me. Perhaps I ean make something 
of it.’ 

* It certainly does nnpc.nr strange,’ observed 
Eleanor, with * :ppic* • I « \«uh incut 

Turning towards the light, Eleanor r<y,d as 
follows: €■ 


^6<2/bCv»*jl fh-C )ZtfU/ /£? ? * tC* il/s ‘'j J 7 IcCty,t ic i 

tjiC fj&'uI.cU ijft'M'/v \rfcy 7Y'ltlcfui 

/J ^IUaj yyv lirzru/J ev'-y/i'tw t j 

7a*./ 7 i<rus <Cu. \c& /7c(yj yic r S Tr"/x ', castd 

-£cLe//\Xj /Is ffaf !tzff Cj 7 f-L 1 j 

Ccryvlctff J Cts/i C Z five Y*iC v/ I 

fiaA.sH ct#~n£ ytiv' /cV/l '/«! /^C Ct iY) f/u-J ykc( ! 

tfC'tYX'U'liJ '/tc/tsiJ tftfC x tvt //C/uT/cZ Yzinn 7H-C , ) 

//'JI'I / } J * t i j. . ( ; 

j, /tn> 0 /*Lfu/ ■a u <jY g/ 

{'.C&4U. effiP ca/cYlt »/ 7v*y cv**- 

,dt/7(AJsd\ jJvvttas /I'ficfl 'fa, . Jh'itXs « xjC */cf~ j 


fJbVtys ilyicfal "/C*, , P/A'hXj i<iX c/i/u^yfo/, */tf~ 

IrlC /?LClltX't'-y tY-Uy? /It/flui Pt-UL^CntA> Y^'/lcj 

, \tf /i uru 'i-*c y t nr ^, \, ,/ f/n-t/ \y^i^ ict/Y 

/f *i\ 


The paper was half a sheet of ordinary fools¬ 
cap, and the words were written without a single 
break or margin. It was divided perpendicu¬ 
larly ,by five dotted lines, and by four lines 
horizontally, and displayed nothing to the casual 
eye hut an ordinary letter 111 a feeble hand- 
wj iting. 

The tiny threads of fate had begun to gather. 
All yet was dark and misty; hut m the gloom, 
famt and transient, was one small ray of light. 

Eleanor gazed at the paper abstractedly for a 
few moments, vaguely tiying to find some hidden 
clue to the mystery. 

‘You must take care of that paper, Mias Nelly. 
Something tells me it contains a secret’ 

* And have you been searching for me two long 
years, for the sole purpose of giving me this?’ 
Eleanor asked. 0 


‘Yes, mbs,’ the sufferer replied simply. ‘I pro¬ 
mised, 3011 know. Indeed, J could not look at 
your uncle and break a vow like mine.’ 

‘And you raino to London 011 purpose?’ 

‘ Yes. No one knew where I was gone. I 
have no friends that I remember, and m> lu^V^ 
to London. It is an old tale, miss. Tiying day 
by day to get employment, and as regularly fail¬ 
ing. I have tried many things the last two bitter 
years. I have existed—I cannot call it living— 
in flic vilest parts of London, and tried to keep 
111 } self by my needle ; but that only means dying ■ 
by inches. • God alone knows the struggle it is for 
a friendless woman here to keep Impost mid vir- 
! tuous. The temptation is aw/ul; and asT have : 
J been so sorely tried, I hope it will cfcunt 111 my : 
| favour hereafter. 1 have sften sights tjut the 
j wealthy world knows nothing of. I have lived | 
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where a well-dressed man or woman (larc not sey 
loot. Oh, the wealth and the misery of this place'-' 
thev call London ! * 

‘And you have suffered like this for me?’ 
Eleanor said, the tears ijow streaming down 
her face. * ‘You have gone through all this 
simply for my sake? Do you know, Madge, 
what a thoroughly .good woman you rSally 
*aie?’ . 

‘ /, hums V the dying girl exclaimed m surpi iso. 
‘How can I possibly be that, when you know 
what you do of me! O no; 1 am a miserable 
s-iimer by the side of you. Do you think, Miss 
Nelly,_r shall be forgiven 1’ 

‘J do not doubfc it.,’ said Eleanor softly; ‘I 
capnot doubt it. How many in your situation 
cgukl have withstood your temptation ?’ 

, ‘ I am so glad you think so, miss ; it is com¬ 

fort to me to hear you say that. You were 
ahv.ijs so good to me.’ she continued gratefully. 
‘Do you know, Miss Nelly dear,*whenever I 
thought of death, 1 always pictured you as being 
by my side ?’ 

* ‘ 1 >o you feel any pain or restlessness now, 

M.tig.mVC 

‘No, mbs; thank you. T feel quite peaceful 
and undented. 1 have done my task, though it 
lias been a hard one at tunes. 1 don’t think 
1 could have nested in my grave if I had not 
seen you.--Lilt me up a little lughei, please, and 
coni" a little closer. 1 can scarcely see you now. 
My eu-s arc quite mb tv. I wonder if all djing 

K ople think about their younger days, Miss 
eli\ } 1 do. 1 can see, it all distinctly : the 
old biokcn fountain under the tree, where wo 
Hied to tit and talk about the days to come; 
and lmw happy we all wi re there before she 
came Youi uncle was a different man then, 
when lie sat with us and listened to your sing¬ 
ing hymns. Sing me one of the old hymns 
now, please ’ 

In a subdued kej, Eleanor sang Abide with me, 
the listener movinghei pallid lips to the words. 
1 'iesently, the singer finished, and the dj mg girl 
lay nuiet lor a moment. 

‘Abide with me. TTow sweet it sounds! 
“•Swift to its close ebbs out life’s 1 title dav.” 

I am glad you chose my favourite hymn, Miss 
Nelly J shall die repeating these wotds : “The 
darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide ” Now 
it is dmkar still ; but 1 can feel v our hand in 
miue, and 1 am safe. J did not think death was 
so blessed and peaceful as this. I am going, going 
- floating away.’ 

‘ Margaret, speak to me «’ 

‘•Inst one word more. How light it is getting ! 

Ts it morning ? I can see. 1 think I am lorgiven. 

T led belter, better! quite forgiven. Light, light, 

1 jJfclrWvoi vwhm*. 1 can see at last.’ 

It was nil over. The weary aching heart was 
at rest. Only a woman, done to death in the 
flower of youth by starvation and exposure ; but 
not before her task was done, her work accom¬ 
plished. No lofty ambition to stir her pulses, 
no great goal to point to for its end. Only a 
woman, who had given her life to carry out a 
dying Jpust fronly a woman, who had preserved 
virtue and honcstf amid the direst temptation. 
What an epitaph tor a gravestone ! A eulogy 
that nc**ds no glittAing marble to point the way 
up to the Great White Throne. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr Carver sat in his private office a few days 
later, with Margaret’s legacy before him. A 
hundred times he had turned the paper over. 
He had held it to the light; he had looked at 
it upside down, and ho had looked at it side¬ 
ways and longways ; in fact, every way that his 
ingenuity could devise. He luul even held it to 
the file, in faint hopes of sympathetic ink ; but 
his labour had met with no reward. The secret 
was not discovered. 

The astute legal gentleman consulted liis diary, 
wlieie he had carol ally "noted down all the facts 
of the extraordinary cast*; and the more he studied 
the matter, the more convinced he became that 
there was a mystery concealed somewhere ; and, 
moreover, that the key was in his hands, only, 
unfortunately, the key was a complicated one. 
Indeed, to such absurd lengths had he gone in 
the matter*that Edgar Allan Poe’s romances of 
The Gold ling ami The Pui lowed Letter lay before 
him, and his study of those ingenious narrutives 
had permeated his brain to such an extent lately, 
that he had begun to discover mystery in every¬ 
thing. The tales of the American genius con¬ 
vinced him that the solution was a simple one 
—provokmgly simple, only, like all simple things, 
tbc hardest of attainment. He was quite aware 
of the methodical habits of his late client, Mr 
Moiton, and felt that such a man could not 
have written such a letter, even on his dying 
bed, unless he had a powerful motive in so 
doing. Despite the uneasy consciousness that 
the affair was a ludicrous one to engage the 
attention* of a sober business man like himself, 
he could not shake off the fascination which held 
him. 

‘Pretty sort of thing this for a man at my 
time of life to get mixed up in,’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘What would the profession say if they 
knew Jtiehard Carver had taken to read detective 
romances in business hours? I shall find myself 
writing poetry some day, if I don’t take care, 
and coming to the office in a billy-cock hat and 
turn-down collar. I feel like the heavy father 
m the transpontine drama; but when I look in 
that gill’s eyes, 1 leel fit for any lunacy. Pshaw ! 
—1 Jutes ! ’ 

Mr Bates entered the apartment at his superior’s 
bidding. ‘Well, sir?’ lie said. The estimable 
Pali's was a man ot lew words. 

‘ 1 can not make this thing out,’ exclaimed 
Mr Carver, rubbing lus head in irritating per¬ 
plexity. ‘The more I look at it the worse it 
seems. Yet 1 am convinced’- 

* That there is some mystery about it! ’ 

‘ Precisely what I was going to remark. Now, 
Bates, we must—we really must—unravel this 
complication. I feel convinced th/it there is 
something hidden here. You must lend me your 
aid in the matter. There is a lot at stake. Por 
instance, if’- 

‘We get it out properly, I get my partnership ; 
if not, I shall have to—whistle for it, sir !’ 


been reading a hook—a standard work, I may 
say.’ 
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‘Williams’s Executors, sir, or- V 

‘No,’said Mr Carver shortly, and not without 
some (•nifuMou ; ‘ it is not that admirable volume 
—it is, in fact, a—a romance.’ 

Mr Bates coughed dryly, blit respectfully, 
behind his hand. ‘I beg your pardon, sir; I 
don’t quite understand. l)o you mean you have 
been reading a—novel 1 ’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ replied Mr Carver blush¬ 
ing faintly. ‘ It is, as I have said, a romance— 
a romance,’ he continued with an emphasis upon 
the substantive, to mark the difference between 
that and an ordinary work of fiction. ‘ Tt is a 
book treating upon hidden things, and explaining, 
in a light and pleasant ’fray, the method of logi¬ 
cally working out a problem by common-sense. 
Now, for instance, in the passage 1 have marked, 
an allusion is 'made, by way of example.—Did 
you ever—hn, ha ! play at troubles, Rates'!* 

‘ Well, sir, many years ago, J might have 
indulged in that little amusement,’ Mr Bates 
admitted with professional caution; •hut re.dlv, 
sir, it is such a long time ago, that I hardly 
remember.’ 

‘Very good, Bat<s. Now, m the course of 
your experience upon the subjett of marbles, do 
you ever remember playing a game called “Odd 
and Even ?'’ ’ 

Bates looked at his principal in utter amaze¬ 
ment, and Mr Carver, catching the e\pres,u»n of 1 
his lace, hurst into a hearty laugh, faintly echoed 
by the bewildered clerk. The notion of two 
grny-hcaded men solemnly discussing a game ot 
marbles in business hours, suddenly stnick lnm 
as being particularly ludicrous. 

‘Weil, sir,’ Bates said with a look of relief, 
‘I don’t remember the fascinating amusement 
yon** speak of, and T was wondering what it 
could possibly have to do with the case in 
point.’ 

‘ Well, I won’t go into it now ; hut if you 
should like to read it for your-el/, there it is,’ 
said Mr Carver, pushing over the yellow-houud 
volume to his subordinate. 

Mr Bates eyed the volume sir-pi < imnly, and 
touched it gingerly with his forefinger. ‘As a 
matter of professional duty, sir, if 3 on desire 
it, I will read the matter you refer to; hut if 
it is a question of recreation, then, sn, with your 
permission, 1 would rather not.’ 

‘That is a hint for me, 1 suppose, Bale*.,’ said 
Mr Carver with mmh good-humour, ‘not to 
occupy my time with frivolous literature.’ 

‘Well, sir, I do not consider these the sort 
of hooks for a place on a solicitor’s table ; hut 
I suppose you know best.’ 

‘1 .don’t think such a thing Los happened 
before, Bates,’ Mr Carver answered with humility. 

‘ You see, this is an exceptional case, and 1 take 
great interest in the parties ’ 

‘Well, there is bometfung in that,’ said Mr 
Bates severely, ‘so I suppose we must admit it 
on this occasion.—But don’t you think, sir, there 
is some way of getting to the bottom of this 
affair, without wasting valuable time on such 
stuff as that 1 ’ and he pointed contemptuously 
at the hook before him. 

‘Perhaps so, Bates—perhaps so. I think the 
best thing we can do is to consult an expert. 
Not a man who ’s versed in writings, but one 
of those f lever gentlemen who make a study | 


f ciphers. For all we know, there may bo a 
omnion form of cipher in this paper.’ 

‘That is my opinion, wr. Depend upon it, 
marbles have nothing to do with tins mastery.’ 

‘Mr Seaton whins # to see you, sir,’ said a clerk 
at this moment. * 

‘Indeed! A^k him to come in.--Good-morn¬ 
ing,*my dear sir,’ as Seaton entered. ‘ We have, 
just been discussing )-<mr little affair, Bates and 
I; but we can make nothing of it—positively 
nothing.’ 

‘No ; I suppose not,’ Edgar replied lightly. ‘ I, 
for my part, cannot understand } r our making so 
much of a common scrap of paper, ©epei^l upon 
it, the precious document is*only an ordinary 
valedictory letter alter all. Take my uriwe^-— 
throw it in the fire, and think no more abojit 

it-’ . , 

‘Certainly not, sir,’ Mr Carver replied indig¬ 
nantly. ‘ T d*n’t for one moment believe it to 
he anything fmt an important cipher.—Wint are 
3 'ou smiling at ?’ 

Edgar had caught fight ol tin* yell* »' volume 
on the table, and could not repre*-. a smile. 
‘Have you lead those t lies?’ he sud 

*Ycs, I have; and they are pat tiaulaily inte¬ 
resting ’ ' 

‘Then I won’t say anv moiv,’ Edgar replied. 
‘When a man h fire h from these romanei lie 
n imajiable ol regarding ordinary life for a tamo. 
But the disease cures itself. In the <om-‘ of 
a month or so, you will begin to Jorge:. the i c 
complication'!, and piohably bum that J.dal 
paper.’ 

*i intend to do nothing of the soit; T am 
going <0 submit it to an expert till’s afternoon, 
and g( t his opinion.’ 

‘Yes. And he will keep it for a foilnedit, , 
after reading it over once, and then \ou will 
get an elaborate report, covering Mime shot ts of 
paper, stating that it is an ordinary letter. Who 
was the enemy who lent you J’oe’s works > ’ 

‘1 read those books befi^v 3-011 w<jc Kan, 
young man; and I may tell 3011 —apait 1 mm 
them -that T am fully convinced that there is 
a mystery somewhere. ’Pon my word, you take 
the matter very coolly, considering all tilings. 
But let us put aside the imstery for a time, 
and tell me something of yourseU.’ 

‘I am looking up now, thnuks to von and 1 
Felix,’ Edgar replied giaicfully. ‘1 Lave an 
appointment at last.’ % 

‘I am sure 1 am heartily glad to hear it. 
What is it?’ 

‘It was the doing of Felix, of course. The 
editor of Mayfair was rather taken by my 
descriptive style 111 a paper which Felix showed 
him, and made me an offer of doing the principal 
continental gambling-houses in London.’ t*> 

‘ Uni,’ said Mr Carver doubtfully. * And the 
pay 1 ’ 

‘is particularly good, besides which, I have 
the entree of these places—the golden key, you' 
know.’ 

‘Have you told your wife about it?’ 

‘Well, not altogether; she might imagine it 
was dangerous for me. She knows* parjjjv what 
I am doing; but I must nbt frighten ner. I 
have had two nights of it, and apaft from the 
excitement and the heat, ft is certainly not 
dangerous.’ ( 
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* I am glad of that,’ said Mr Carver; ‘ anj 
am heartily pleased to hear of your success- - 
providing it lasts.’ 

«Oh, it is sure to last, for I have hundreds 
of places to go to. To-night 1 am going to a 
foreign place in Leicester* Square. I go about 
midnight, and think I may generally be able to 
get home about two. I have to go tdone 
‘ always.’ 

‘Well, I hope now yon have started, you 
will continue as well,’ Mr Carver said heartily ; 
‘at anyratc, you can continue until 1 unravel 
the mystery, and place you in possession of your 
fortune. lentil then, it will do very well.’ 

‘ I *am not gojpg to count on that,’ Edgar 
replied ; ‘and if it is a failure, I shall not be 
so disappointed as you, I fancy.’ 

ciivrmi virr. 

It wanted a few minutes to%lovcn o'clock, 
tlie same night when Seaton turned into Long 
Acre on lus peculiar business A sharp walk 
soon brought him to the Alhambra, whence 
tins people were pouring out into the square. 

Turning down -- Street, he soon reached his 

di minution—a long uni row house, m total dark¬ 
ness—a sombre «outlast to the neighbouring 
building;, wliith were mostly a blaze ol light, 
tuid bu-y with the occupations of life. A quiet 
double rap lor some time produced no impies- 
sion; and just as lie had stood upon the door¬ 
step long enough to acquire < on-iderable impa¬ 
tience, a sliding panel in the iloor was pushed 
back, and a la* e, in the dim gas-light, was 
obtruded. A slant but somewhat enigmatical 
nniver-atiou ensued, at the end of which the 
door was grudgingly opened, and Edgar found 
hull'll If in black daikness. The truculent at¬ 
tendant having barricaded the exit, gave a 
peculiar whistle, and immediately the light 
ui the hall wis turned up. It was a per¬ 
fectly bare place f but the inrpit underfoot was 
jt the heavn st texture, and apparently—as an 
•i' fra precaution—had been cove led with india- 
rubber matting, so that the foot-steps wire per¬ 
fectly deadened; indeed, not the slightest loot- 
fid) could be beard. Following Ins guide in the 
direction of the rear of the house, and ascend¬ 
ing u short flight, of steps, Edgar was thrust 
unceremoniously into a dark room, the door 
of # whi<h was immediately closed behind him 
and locked. For a few seconds, Edgar stood 
quite at a loss to understand In’s position, till 
the peculiar whistle was again repeated, and 
immediately, as if by magic, the room was bril¬ 
liantly lighted. When Edgar recovered from 
the glare, be looked curiously around. It was 
\by;ge room, without window's, save a long 
sky light, and furnished with an evident aim at 
culture; but though the furniture was hand¬ 
some, it was too gaudy to please a tasteful eye. 
The principal component parts consisted of glass 
gilt and crimson velvet; quite the sort of apart¬ 
ment that the hoy-liero discovers, when he is 
led with dauntless mien and defiant eye iuto the 
presence oL the Pirate king; and indeed some 
of tin? faces of tlrti men seated around the green 
hoard would have done perfectly well for that 
bloodthirsty favourite of our juvenile fiction. 

There were some thirty men in the room, two- 
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thirds of them playing rouge-et-noir ; nor dill 
they cease their rapt attention to the game for 
one moment to survey the new-comer, that office 
being perfectly filled by the Argus-eyed pro¬ 
prietor, who was moving unceasingly about the 
room. ‘Will you play, sare 'i ’ he said insinu¬ 
atingly to Edgar, who was leisurely surveying 
the group and making little mental notes for his 
guidance. 

‘ Thanks ! Presently, when I have finished my 
cigar,’ he replied. 

‘Yer good, sare, vor good. Will not m’sieu 
take some refreshment—a belle champein or 
eau-de-vie V 

‘Anything,’ Edgar ^replied carelessly, as the 
polite proprietor proceeded to get the desired 
Refreshment. 

For a few minutes, Edgar sat watching his 
ineongruoui companions, as he drank sparingly 
of the champagne befoie him. The gathering was 
of the usual run of such places, mostly foreigners, 
as befitted the neiglibomhood, and not particu¬ 
larly do-i ruble .foreigners at that. On the green 
table the stakes were apparently small, for Edgar 
could see nothing but silver, with hero and there 
a piece of gold. At a smaller table four men 
were playing the game called poker for small 
stakes; but wlnit pailicmaily interested Edgar 
was a young man deep m the fast ination of ocartd 
with a man who to him was evidently a stranger. 
The younger man—quite a boy, m fact—was 
losing heavily, and the money on llie table here 
was gold alone, with some bank-notes. Directly 
Edgar saw tlie older man, who was winning 
steadily, he knew lum at once ; only two nights 
before he had seen him in a gambling-house at 
the We*l End playing the same game, W'itli the 
fame result. Standing behind the winne^ was 
a sinister-looking m oundrel, backing the winner’s 
luck vv#th the unfortunate youngster, and occa¬ 
sionally winning a half-crown from a tall raw¬ 
looking Amernan, who was apparently simple 
enough to risk his money 014 the loser. Attracted 
by borne impulse lie could not understand, Edgar 
quitted his seat and took Ins stand alongside 
the stranger, who was losing hio money with 
buch simple good-nature. 

‘Stranger, you have all the luck, and that’s 
a fact. There goes another apiece ot my family 
plate. Your business is better ’n gold-mining, ! 
and I want you to believe it,’ drawled tlie 
American, passing another half-crown across tlie 
table. 

‘You are a bit unlucky,’ replied tlie stranger, 
with a flash of his win to teeth ; * but your turn 
will come, particularly as tlie young gentleman 
is really the better player. I should back him 
myself, only I believe m a man’s luck.’ 

‘ Wall, now, I shouldn’t wonder if the younkor 
is the best player,’ the American replied, with, 
an emphasis on the l^st word. ‘So Infancy I 
shall give him another trial. He’s a bit like a 
young boss, he is—but he’s honest.’ 

‘You don’t mean to insinuate vve’ie not on 
the square, eh V said the lucky playc r sullenly; 

* because, if that is so ’- 

‘Now, don’t you get riled, don’t,’ said tlio 
American soothingly. ‘I’m a peaceable indivi¬ 
dual, and apt to get easily frightened. I’m a-goin’ 
to back tlie young un again.’ 

The game proceeded: the younger man lost. 
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Another game followed, tlic American hacking 
him again, and gradually, in his excitement, 
bending* further and further over the table. The 
players, deep ju his movements, scarcely noticed 

‘My game” said the elder man triumphantly. 
‘ Did you ever see such luck in your life ? Here 
is flic king again.’ 

The American, quick as thought, picked up the 
pack of cards anti turned them leisurely over 
m hia hand. ‘ Wall, now, stranger,’ he said, 
w till great distinctness, ‘ I don’t know much about 
cards, and that’s a fact. 1 ’ve seen some strange 
things in my time, but I never—no, never—seed a 
pack of cards before with two kings rtf the same suit ’ 

‘It must be a mistake,’ c\rhumed the stranger, 
jumping to his feet with an oath. ‘Perhaps the 
cards have got mixed.’ 

‘Wall, it’s not a nice mistake, I reckon. Out 
to Frisco, I seed a gentleman of your persuasion 
dance at his own funeral for a mistake like that, 
lie didn’t dance long, and the exen'ion killed 
him ; at least that’s what the erowner’s jury said.’ 

*T)o you mean to insinuate that I’m a 
swindler, sir? Do you mean to infer that 1 
plicated thi« gnidh'm'm V Mustered the detected 
sharper, nppnu ds.iig llm speaker with a mounting 
air. 

‘That is about the longitude of it,’ replied the 
American cheerfully. 

Without another word and without the slightest 
warning, the swindler rushed at the American, 
but he had evidently mkoned without Ins host, 
for he was met by a crashing blow' lull m tlie 
face, wbieli sent him reeling across the room 
His colleague deeming discretion the better part 
of valour, and warned by a menacing glance from 
Edgac, desisted from las evident intention of 
aiding in the attack. 

By tliis time the sinister propiiefor and the 
players, from the other tables liad gathered 
round, evidently, from the expression of their 
eyes, ripe for any sort of mischief and plunder. 
Cletnly, the little group were in a desperate 
strait 

‘Have it out,’ whispered Edgar eagerly to his 
gaunt companion. * I'm quite with you. They 
certainly mean mischief.’ 

‘AH right, Britisher,’ replied tin* American 
coolly. ‘I’ll pull through it somehow. Keep 
your back to mine.’ 

The proprietor was the first to speak. *1 
understand, sare, xon accuse one of my customer 
of the cheat Cheat yourself—pah he said, 
snapping his fingers in the American’s face. 

* Who are you, sare, that comes here to accuse 
of the cheat ? ’ 

‘Look here,’ said the American ^rimly. ‘My 
name is tineas B. Slimm, generally known as 
Long Ben. I don’t easilv rile, you grinning 
little monkey ; but when do rile, I rile hard, 
and that’s a fact. I ain’t been in the mines for 
ten years without knowing a scoundrel when I 
meet him, and I never had the privilege of 
seem’ such a fine sample ns I sec around me to¬ 
night Now you open that door right away; 
you hear me say it’ 

The Frenchman clenched his teeth deter¬ 
minedly, but did not speak, and the crowd 
gathered more closely around the trio. 

‘Stand back !’ shouted Mr Slimm—‘stand back, 


ctr some of ye will suffer. Will you open that 
itoor ? ’ 

The only answer was a rush by some one 
in the crowd, a movement which that some one 
bitterly repented, for the iron-clamped toe of the 
American’s boot struck him prone to the 1 floor, sick 
and faint with the pain. At this moment the 
peculiar whistle was heard, and the room was 
instantly in darkness. Before the crowd could 
collect themselves for a rush, Mr Slimm passed 
his hand beneath his long coat-tails and produced 
a flat lantern, which was fastened round his waist 
like a policeman’s, and which gave sufficient light 
to guaid against any attack ; certainly epougli 
light to show the hungry swindlers the cold 
gleam of a revolver barrel covering the assembly. 
The American passed a second weapon to Edgar, 
and stood calmly waiting for the next move , 

‘ Now,’ he suid, sullenly anil distinctly, * I think 
we are quits. We air going to leave this pleasant 
company right away, but first we propose to do 
justice. Where is the artist who plays cards with 
two kings of one suit ? He \1 better come f uward, 
because thi-. weapon lias a bad way of going off. 
lie need not fancy I can’t see him, became I can. 

He is skulking behind the brigand with the ear- 
lings.* 

The detei ted swindler came forward sullenly. 

‘ Voting man,’ said Mr Slimm, turning towards 
the boy w’ho lud been losing so heavily, ‘how 
much have you lost?* 

The youngster thought a moment, and suid 
about twenty pounds. j 

‘ Twenty pounds Yen good -Now, my friend, j 
I’m going to trouble you for the loan of twenty 
pounds. I don’t expect to be in a position to pay I 
you back just at piescnt; but until 1 do, vou can J 
console your«i.lf by remembering that virtue U its 
own reward. Come, no sulking ; shell out that j 
money, or’- 

With great reluctance, the sharper produced | 
the money and handed it over to the youth. 1 
The American wutilied the * transaition with 1 
grave satisfaction, and then turned to the land- i 
lord. ‘Mr Frenchman, we wish you a very J 
good-night. We have not been vciy profitable J 
customers, nor lia\e w’e trespassed upon your I 
hospitality. If you want payment badly, you I 
can get it. out of the thief who won my half- * 
crowns.—flood-night, gentlemen; we nmj meet ! 
again. If we do, ami I nm on the jury, I ’ll 
give you the benefit of the doubt.’ 

A moment later, they were in the street, and 
walking nw’ay at a brisk pace, the ungruteful 
youth disappearing with all speed. 

‘ I am uiuvli obliged to you,’ Edgar said ; ‘you 
got me w’ell out of that ’ 

‘Not at all,’ Mi Slimm replied modestly ; ‘you 
would have got out of it yourself; VQ ^’nHg_ 
plenty of grit.’ 

‘Well, 1 don’t know,’ Edgar said admiringly; • 
‘I would give something to have your pluck 
and coolness.’ *" 1 

‘l’nu tuv,’ replied the American dryly. ‘That 
isn’t what I call a scrape—that*8 only a little * 
amusement. But I was rather glad you were 
with me. I like the look of your fy :e ; tiiere ’a 
plenty of character there. As td that pesky young 
snip, if I’d known he was going to s\\p off like 
that, do you think I should have bothered,.about 
his money for him ? No, sir.’ 





SNOW-BLOSSOM. 


‘I fancy lie was too frightened to say or do 
much.’ 

‘Perhaps so.—Have a cigar?—I daresay lies 
some worn-out roue of eighteen, all his nerves 
destroyed Jjy late hours an I dissipation, at a time 
when lie ought to be still at his hooks.’ 

‘Do you always pet over a thing as caliqjy as 
. this affair?’ asked Edgar, at the same time mani¬ 
pulating one of his companion's huge cigars. ‘ I 
don’t think dissipation lias had much clfcct on 
•your nerves.’ 

* Well, it don’t, and that’s a fact,’ Mr Slimm 
admitted candidly ; ‘and I’ve had my thug too.— 
I tell^'ou w^iat it is, Mr—Mr ’- 

‘ S ( n E !gtr*Beatou is my name.’ 

• ‘W-.l, Mr N.iton, I've looked death in the 
ifiro too often to be put out by a little thing like 
► that. When a man has slept, as I have, in the 
mines with a mutter of one thousand ounces of 
gold in his tent for >ix weeks, .tfnong the most 
awful blackguards in the world, and plucky black¬ 
guards too, his nerves are fit lor most anything 
afterwards. That’s what I done, ay, and hail 
to light for it more than nine.’ 

‘But that docs not seem so had as some 
dangei- ’ 

‘ Jsu't it 1 ’ replied the Amei ii an with a shudder. 
•Winn you wake up and hud yoursell m bed 
with a lattlesiiako, you’ve got a chance then; 
when you are on the ground with a panther over 
you, tlieie is ju.st a squeak tin'll; but to go to 
sleep expecting to wake up with a knile in jour 
rili', is quite .mother apple.— Well, I must say 
goud-inght. licit* is (Aiveiit (Jatden. T am stay¬ 
ing at the Jit(lfont. Conic and break!a.-1 with 
me to-moriow, and don’t iorget to asl: for -/Eneas 
Slimm.’ 

‘T will come,’said Edgar, with a hearty hand¬ 
shake — 1 Good-night.’ 


8 N () W-B LOSS O M. 

Untu u the alxn if title, Professor Witlroek, in 
Noxh ns}>jol<}\ tituilifs an>I Urgent dies tit the Far 
Ninth, has given us a wonderful and exhxustive 
account of the lowest order of plants—those 
which have their existence on the surface of 
the snow and ice, and t olour the monotonous 
white or dirty gray ol the everlasting snow fields 
with the w.irmeat and most lovely rosy red and 
crimson, vivid green, and soil blown, until it 
almost appears as if these frigid zones have also 
their time of spring ami blossom. 

Late researches go to show that the snow* and 
ice Horn is far greater and richer than was at 
one time supnosed. Formerly, people had only 
heard of ‘red snow’—which Agardh poetically 
calls ‘snow'-blossoms’—and ‘given snow,’ first 
<(C-» •crcd by the botanist linger—specimens of 
which were brought from Spit/bergen by Dr 
K jell maim, and from Greenland by °l_)r Berlin. 
But a closer examination has discovered m the 
‘green snow’ about a dozen different kinds of 

? >lants, and these not merely comprising the 
owont order, but also including some mosses. 
The latter, however, were only in tlieir germi¬ 
nating. statx% looking like the green threads of 
alga>, and therefore showing a much iuferior 
degree of development to that which they would 
have if growing oi? a warmer substratum. The 
floru of the loose snow, too, is generally far richer 


than that of the solid ice ; already forty different 
vuiietics of plants having been found, which 
number will no doubt be greatly increased by 
every fresh expedition to the arctic zone. On 
the solid ice, only ten different kinds have been 
observed. 

There is a great difference between the real 
ice and snow plants which grow exclusively 
on the snow-line and those hardened children 
of the sun whnli only grow on the snow. 
The latter all belong to the onc-eelled micro¬ 
scopic algae of the lowest order, winch increase 
by partition, possessing no generic character, and 
generally appearing in large horizontal masses of 
vegetable matter. They are also distinguished 
by seldom having the pure green chlorophyll 
lolour of other plants, but instead display shades 
of red, brown, and sap green, whence they have 
been named coloured alga*. 

Home botanists suppose that the chief and 
mist numerous of all the ulg.e, the red snow, 
only represents a lower state of a higher class 
of alg.e which has never attained to full develop¬ 
ment in the region of perpetual snow ; and tins 
supposition is the more ivimukable, as the bril¬ 
liant red granules of this species—about the 
four-thousandth part of a% inch in diameter— 
probably surpass in reproductive powers every 
other plant They cover enormous tracts of snou r 
in Midi deii'O masses that it sometimes appears 
as if the snow was coloured blood-red to the depth 
of several ieet. Ever since it was first found, 
red snow has greatly exercised the nunds of the 
learned. It is olten mentioned in old writings, 
though whether the red snow referred to took 
its colour from the red idg.v or from the meteoi- 
dust winch contains iron, is not certain. But 
there is no doubt that it was the real red-imow 
alg.e which De Saussure found in liis Alpine expe¬ 
dition*. He mentions this phenomenon several 
times in 1700, and states that lie had found the 
most beautiiul species on Mont St Bernard, hut 
had thought it must be pollen, wafted thither 
by the wind, although lie knew of no plant that 
hail that kind of red pollen. 

The knowledge that the red snow of the polar 
regions and mountains owes its colour to a living 
plant, only dates from the year 1818, when Ross 
and Parry made their celebrated polar expedition, 
and Ross discovered the ‘crimson clifls’ of the 
coast of Greenland, six hundred feet above the 
lo\ol of the sea. Hero* the red snow eoloun d 

the rocky w’alls of Baffin’s Bay a rich glowing 
crimson, reaching in some parts to a depth of nine 
or ten feet, and close to Cape York extending 
over a distance of eight nautical miles. Various 
were the surmises and conjectures as to the oiigm 
and nature of the phenomenon. Bauer was the 
first to examine it under a microscope, and he 
fancied the organic! red granules, represented a 
species of fungu**. Tilt same year, Charpentier, 
the great Alpine explorer, started the idea that 
tlie red appealance was caused by some meteoric 
matter, which, falling irom the sky, spread over 
the immense tracts of snow. Hooker was the. 
fir^t who recognised the true nature of this new 
plant, and compared it to the red slime .alga- 
which are found Heating in blood-red masses in 
water or damp places; while Wrangel declared 
the granules had apparently no organic sub¬ 
stratum, and they must therefore be of the lichen | j 
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tribe, suggesting also that the germs wore gone- 
rated by the electricity in tlio air, for lie had 
once seen a rock split in two by lightning, the 
sides of wliiih were thickly covered with a re.I 
dust similar 111 nature to the ‘red snow.’ Two 
more botanists agreed that the red granules w ere 
‘ml powder that had become organic matter m 
the oxidised snow;’ the stern hard rock os it 
decayed luid defied death, and come to lilc again 
m a new form. It remained for Agardli to put 
an cud to these various fancies bv proving the 
undoubted algal nature of the plant, and to give 
it, besides, its poetical name of ‘ miow- blossom,’ 
the scientific one of erynsou primitive snow- 
germ ( Protococnis Kmncsma ninths). In ]8Ji8, 
Elirenberg watched the development of this new 
species by sowing some specimens he had brought 
with him from the Swiss Alps, on snow, and 
noting how they developed first into green and, 
then into red granules, joined together like a 
chain; lie called it snow granula* (UphairclUi 
nivalis), which name it still bears. 

Even now', the wild theories” about the red 
snow were not. yet ended. S< eing that the young 
spores of the alga*, moved incessantly baekwaids 
and forwards m the water, the idea arose that 
they were, animalcula, and ‘red snow’ only the 
lowest form of animal life. Bv degrees, however, 
it came to be an accepted fact that tins volimtai v 
motion does not belong exclusively to animal 
life, and that the young spores of the lower 
plants, although they move freely about m tin* 
water, and are plentifully pi o.h l w }’i fine 
liair-like threads like the r. .1 nd*. ■: i, still 
remain plants, and ne\er turn into animals 
And thus the plant-nature of the ‘ snowedo.ssoni’ 
was finally settled. 

The reel-snow alga found on the Alp-’, Pyrenees, 
and Carpathians, and also on the summits of the 
North American mountains as far down as Cali¬ 
fornia, is not, however, such a determined enemy 
to heat as its having its home in the ice-region 
would imply. In the arctic, circle, as well as 
on our own mountains of perpetual snow, especi¬ 
ally on JMonte Itosa, the red snow is seen in 
summer like a light rose-coloured film, which 
gradually deepens in colour, particularly in the 
track of human fooWeps, till at length *it turns 
almost black. In this state, however, it is not a 
rotten mass, but consists principally of carefully 
capsuled ‘qua-scent spores,’ in which state these 
microscopic atoms pass the w'intcr, bearing in 
this form the greatest extremes of temperature. 
Some have been exposed to a dry heat of a 
hundred degrees, and w r ere found still to retain 
life-bearing properties; while others, a'.iin, were 
exposed W'iih impunity to the greatest told known 
in science. This proves that the reproductive 
organs in a capsuled state can bear va-t extremes 
of temperature without injury ; a significant fact, 
in which hc$ the secret of tlie» indestructibility' 
of those germs which are recoguised as promoters 
of so many diseases. 

Time, too, that great destroyer of most things, 
sc ems to pass harmlessly over thin capsuled life*, 
if t,lie spores find no favourable outlet for their 
development, they do not die, no matter how 
long a time they may remain, thus; and so the 
dried remains of r< d snow brought home from 
various polar expeditions have, even after the, lapse 
of several years, fructified. During the uninter¬ 


rupted light of the arctic summers, the ‘snow- 
blossom ’ develops itself so rapidly, that at last it 
covers vast and endless tracts of snow. Although 
the sun does not rise very high above the horizon 
even at mi hummer/ yet, owing to, the great 
clearness and dryness of the atmosphere in those 
liiglv, regions, it has a considerable degree of | 
warmth at noon, and Nordenskjold observed that* 
one day in July, at mid-day, the temperature just 
above the snow was between twenty-live and 
thirty degrees centigrade. But it must not be 
supposed that the red alga vegetates in the pure 
-mow ; this would not be possible, as, according 
to chcmie.il analysis, its body contains numerous 
mineral substances. The outer*skin or membrane, 
particularly, in which the granule are storf-d 
seems to hold a quantity of silicon j but chalk., 
iron, and other mineral substances peculiar to * 
tbe vegetable world, are also not found wanting 
iu the ashes qf* 1 the red snow. In lact, the upper 
surface of the snow and ice always shows, when¬ 
ever it has lain long enough, a thin coaluig of 
inorganic du^t, vvhidi brings to the snow alga 
the mineral constituent parts it requires 

Nordenskjold gives some very interesting details 
about this dust, limn observations made during 
Ins various expeditions. At. one time it was 
supposed to be a slimy mass carried down from 
the lulls which pierce the snow, and lodged on 
the lower stretches of its upper surface; but 
Nordenskjold found this same dust in like 
quantity on the interior no-lkdds of Oieonland, 
where lor miles around there were no mountains 
near, and al-o on uo-hunimocks that quite 
surmounted the ice-pinm*, ns well as on the 
nearest lulls During their long sojourn m the 
land of ice, they searched very careluily lor any 
traces of small stones even as large as a pin’s 
head ; but they could find none ; while many 
square miles were covered by this fine du-t, 
giay in its dry state, and becoming black wl--n 
moist. It was therefore at # last d<tided that 
this dark-coloured matter must be a ptoupiiufe 
Itom the atmosphere, and that the summer sun 
melting the snows, had allowed mum runs dust- 
showers to accumulate thus, one on the top of 
the other. Noi-donskjohl further thinks that it 
is not exclusively earth-du^t wafted thither by 
currents of air, but that it contains a number 
of metallic particles, that can be extracted by 
a magnet, consisting, like the metallic meteor- 
stones, of iron, nickel, mid cobalt. Tins metallic 
< osmic dust, which has been noticed previously in 
our pages, and which is spread over the whole 
world, is best observ ed and gathered on these vast 
.-mow and ice fields, and as it also bears a simili¬ 
tude to our oidinary earth-dust, Nordenskjold has 
given it the name ol Kyrokonit, or ice-dust. 

At first, the alga ol the red snow was WttfWv 
upon as the sole inhabitant of the ice-lands of 
the polar legions; hut in 1870, Dr Berggren, 
botanist of Nordcnskjold’s expedition, discovered 
a second or reddish-brown alga. It is allied to 
the ‘ snow-blossom,’ but has this peculiarity, that 
it is never found on snow, hut combined with the 
kyrokonit, it covers enormous tracts of ice, giving 
to them a beautiful purple Ijrowir tint,* which 
greatly adds to their beauty. Besides growing 
on the surface of the ice, fc^is red-Drown alga 
was also found in holes one or tw'o fceC deep, 
and three or four feet across, in Borne parts so 
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Humorous and close together that there was scarcely 
standing-room between them. A closer examina¬ 
tion showed that this very alga was the cause 
of these holes, as wherever it spreads itself, it 
favours the melting of the * ;c. The dark-brown 
hotly absorbs more heat than either the gray 
dust or the snow, therefore it sinks ever deeper 
jnlo* the hollows, until the slanting rays ol the sW 
can no longer reach it. 

Thus those microscopic alga* play the same pait 
on the ice-fields of Greenland that small stones 
do on European glaciers, lly creating hole-, they 
give the warm summer air a larger suilace to 
take li^hl of; and tints materially as.-a.st I lie melt¬ 
ing ol the ue. I’erfiaps it is to these microscopic 
atoms that we owe some of the va^t changes that 
<>UP globe has ex pern need; it may he by their 
agency that the va*-t wastes of snow that in the 
glaiiul ]ienod covered great liacG both of the 
Emopcan and A merit au contineiftri for some 
dHtaino from the poles, have melted gradually 
away and given place to .-lmdy woods and fields 
of gi.un. It is indeed a remarkable instance of 
the power and importance of even the smallest 
tlimg m nature ; all the more ' .'"!*■ f " n tins 
ease, tli.it the sun creates for n !i mi r tmv 
dark atoms, the instruments for boring through 
the ice. 

One important tad we unit not forgi t to 
mention in conclusion, namely, th.it these mirju- 
scopie plants have tempted manv him its—to 
which tin > sene its food -into these inhospit¬ 
able regions. A 'mull black glacier flea lives 
pinmpailv on tie* ivd snow; and even m the 
aniic regions we lrnd man> tiny insects suli- 
i Fling entirely on the red and green alga* 
Tlu-e insists, too, po-seSn the same property 
ai Hie .ilg.e, of shutting themselves up in eap- 
•*• ales during the long winter, and like them too, 
remain alive even when in a dried condition. 
Winn Broicwir Wjttioek, in the wiuler of IS,SO 
to ISM, placed the dried fpores of the ml 
Know in water to germinate, a number of liny 
I column v, wouiH appeared, btill living. Thus 
even the stem, ligid north polo cannot prevent 
the universal spread of life; and if tlio.se cosmo¬ 
logical prophets are right who declare Unit the 
whole surface of the earth will one day be covered 
with mow and ice, then these minute insects 
will have an ample sk.re of food in the red, 
green, and brown nlgie, and as the la it of 
living beings, will be able to mock at the general 
stagnation ; ay, perhaps even become the founda¬ 
tion ol ft fresli development of life on our earth, 
should any comiical cause sufficiently increase 
the teiuneiature. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

. EXTENDED VSK OK OAS COO KING-STOVES. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the 
•practical utility and convenience of gas-stoves 
t tor cooking purposes, and facts to hand seem to 
show that these are being largely taken advantage 
of by the public. Many gas Companies now 
l'»nd them mil at a ' heap rate, and they may he 
had for purchase at a price to suit most buyers. 
Since the Corporation Gas Company of Glasgow 
introduced the systeib of hiring out these stoves, 
about three thousand five hundred had been lent 


out in six months, and the demand continues 
unabated. In hotels, restaurants, and many a 
private home, they are found doing then work 
with economy, case, and a great saving of labour. 

Dr Bt< venson Macadam, speaking of gas-cook¬ 
ing in its sanitary aspects, says; ‘The whole- 
somene.-s of the meat cooked in the gas-stoves 
must be regarded as beyond doubt; gas-cooked 
meat will be found to be more juicy mid palatable, 
and yet free from those alkaloidal bodies produced 
during the confined cooking of meat, which are 
more or less hurtful, and even poisonous.’ A 
joint cooked in a gas-oven weighs heavier than 
the snine joint cooked in a coal-oven, from the i 
fact, that in the case of*the gas-cooked joint the 
juices arc more perfectly preserved. 

•At the East London Hospital, where the entire ; 
cooking for an enormous number of patients is 
done by gas, the managers calculate that fully 
six hundred pounds is saved )early since the. 
introduction of gas-cooking. 

For the extended use of gas-stoves in Scotland, 
the public is grerftly indebted to 11. and A. Main, 
Glasgow, who are ever ready to adopt everything 
new in ga« -app.ir.it us. Gas is also now largely 
used in i onuectmii with washing by means of 
steam. When we noticed M(Alton’s Steam-washer, 
probably not more than half a dozen had adopted J 
this easy and economical method of washing, in j 
Scotland, and now those who do so may he j 
counted by the bundled. 

AUTOMATIC RAILWAY COUPLING. 

For several months past, some of the goods- 
wagons working the traffic on the South Dock 
Railway lines of the East and West India Dock 
Company have (says the Times) been fitted wiilh a 
new form of coupling, which possesses several 
important advantages over the ordinary coupling. 
Not the least of these are simplicity m construc¬ 
tion and automatieity, combined with certainty 
in action. The coupling is the invention of 
Mr J. II. Bellbley, of 12 Old Broad (Street, 
London, and consists of a long shackle, which is 
attached to the drawbar, and stands out at a 
slight angle of depression from the carriage or 
wagon. Connected with this shackle is a nook 
of special shape, which is attached to a bar 
running across the carriage front, and having a 
short lever fixed on either end just outside the 
butlers. To couple the vehicles, they are run 
together in the u-ual way, and, on meeting, the 
[ shackle on one carnage runs up the shackle on 
the other and instantly engages with the hook. 
Thus the shunter has no dangerous work what¬ 
ever to perform. To uncouple, he has simply to 
depress the lever, which action raises the hook 
and releases the shackle. The hook is so formed 
that no matter how much bumping of the 
carriages there may be, # it cannot be^ treed from 
the shackle without the intervention of the lever, 
and the combination therefore forms a perfectly 
safe and reliable coupling. In fact, the whole 
train could be collided up automatically, and 
the engaged hook and shackle then constitute a 
locking apparatus which prevents the carriages 
becoming accidentally detached. The coupling can, 
moreover, be used on any kind of railway vehicle, 
and it is of no moment if the couplings are not 
all on the same level, us the higher shackle will 
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always travel up tlie lower one ami engage 
witli .the hook <>t the latter. The apparatus has 
been examined and the trucks fitted with it have 
been severely tested by General Hutchinson and 
Major Marindin, of the Board of Trade, who have 
given it their united approval. It certainly 
appears to be well fitted to supersede the ordinary 
coupling, which has cost so many lives. 

CHAnr.ES DICKERS AT WORK. 

An unpretentious volume entitled dim lei 
TUckaut has been issued in the ‘World’s Woileers* 
series (Cassell & Oo), written by the eldest 
daughter of the great novelist. It is simply ami 
pleasantly compiled, and though it may lie read 
through at a sitting, it gives a good idea as "to 
what manner of man Dickens was, and how he 
lived, talked, wrote, ami spoke. As Forster’s 
Life of Dickens is beyond the reach of many, 
this hook, which lias been specially written for 
the young, will form a good introduction to In* 
writings, of which there is a cunplete summary 
at the end of the volume. It iornis an aflcc- 
tionatc tribute from a daughter to a father, and, 
as was to he expected, exhibits the more human 
side of his character. A sketch of his demeanour 
in his study, as witnessed by one of his daughter--, 
who had been taken there after an illness, will 
have the charm of novelty to many people. ‘For 
a long time there was no sound but the rapid 
moving of Ins pen on the paper ; then suddenly 
he jumped up, looked at himself in the glass, 
rushed bark to his desk, then to the glass again, 
when presently he turned round and faced his 
daughter, staring at her, hut not seeing licr, and 
talking rapidly to himself, then once ‘more back 
to his desk, where he remained writing until 
luncheon-time. ... It was wonderful to sec how 
completely he threw hinioclf into the character 
his own imagination had made, his lace, indeed 
his whole hotly, changing, and Ik* himself being 
lost entirely in working out his ow n ideas. Small 
wonder that liis woiks took so much out of him, 
for he did literally live in his books while writing 
them, turning his own creations into living reali¬ 
ties, with whom he wept, and with whom he 
rejoiced.’ 

PLASTERING MADE EASY. 

Architects and those inlero.-ted m the erection 
of new houses have frequently looked upon the 
application of plaster as one of the greatest draw¬ 
backs of modern building, showing, besides, a 
marked detei ioration from old plaster-work, such 
as that loujnd on walls of ancient buildings, 
some of which, of a highly decorative character, 
may still he found almost as sound as when first 
executed. In Hardwick Old Hall, Derbyshire, 
though roof and floor are gone, the decoratixe 
friezes still remain in wonderful preservation. 
Many ancieirt manor-houses and farm-building* 
show specimens of fine and enduring plaster- 
work. 

A new cement has been invented, and pati nied, 
which appears to have the qualities of both 
cement and piaster, and greatly simplifies the 
process. The patentees are Joseph Robinson & 
Co., of the Knotliill Cement and Plaster Works, 
near Carlisle, who have been ongnged in the 
manufacture of plaster for the pust sixty years. 


From the almost inexhaustible products of their 
alabaster quarries in Inglewood Forest, this new 
cement is made. It is claimed for it that, while 
being equal to the Keene’s and Parian cements now 
in use, it is cheap enough to be used as they are, 
and also as a substitute tor ordinary mustering. 

In the erection of new buildings, the plasterer’s 
pH’lakes uj) much room, and is olten looked upon 
as a necessary c\il. In putting on the common 
three coats of plaster, tlie second and third can 
only be laid on when that before it is sufficiently 
dry. Owing to the unequal shrinkage, of the dif¬ 
ferent material*, it is olten an uncertain method 
of doing good work. When usin£ the mneut 
j we speak ol, the plasterers car-he put mto’a room 
| with the requisite quantities of sand and eemynt, 
aud work straight away. There is no dujjiy 
required for drying, for as fast as one coat rj 
done, the finishing coat can be inn on and the 
whole completed. It lias the merit, also, of 
neither shrinking nor expanding, is 11 piivnms 
to absorption ami infection, and its hard surlace 
affords facilities for washing or taking <m paint. 

As to its lira-resisting qualities. Cap! mi Shaw, 
of the Metropolitan Flic Brigade, is of opinion 
that it ‘would be much more effectual m pre¬ 
venting the spread of fire than any other of the 
common plasters or cements generally used in this 
country.’ 


AT WAKING. 

I bore dead Love unto bix "i.ne, 

Beneath a willow, in w inlet's i dn, 

Wheie ho might feel the ht.inches w.iu», 

And hoar mo, it he woke again 

One wilheied rose-tree on his tomb 
I planted, so that, by-and-by. 

If lit* should wake, the iosi* might M.inm, 

And I should know, and beat him uy. 

I decked hi* hi east with roscmaiy, 

Laid on his lips one wofct, 

That once lie kissed ; I think if In* 

Should wake, lie will not quite IbigoL 

I set a crown about his blow. 

The crown attention we.ne* and wean; 

At waking, he will hardly know, 

I fear, whose diadem he sliai os. 

I placed a lily in his hand— 

Sceptre of his dead sovereignty; 

At waking, will he undet stand 

Who placed it there, to bloom 01 die * 

I laid my heait, that for his sake 
Remembers now' no old sweet strain, 

(Hose to his car ; ho, if he wake, 

1’eichance may tuno its strings again. 

If lie should wake I Till death ho dead, 

Till life begin, and sleep be just, 

Till on his breast he lay thy head, 

And flowers begin to bloom at last— 

0 soul, remember 1 lest by thee 
That unknown sweetness bo forgot 

Which now thou lookest for, and he 
Bid thee ‘Depart 1 I know the#not.’ 

^idnjct It Thompson. 

Bruited and Published by W. &*IL Chambkhb# 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, aud 331) High fcStroot, Edinbukuh. 
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L ITMAIiY E N 1) U A V 0 IT R. 

A ni*ri.vr writer remark•. that ‘the practice of 
letters is nmerabh luias-mg to tin* mind. To 
lind the right word is so douhtlul u mu cess, and 
lies so neai to hulmc, that there is no sutishu lion 
in a year of it’ A <yunal winning, mdnd , hut 
then* i-, we think, no danger of a stonily of 
hter:u\ eflort m tin* inuneiliate future, whotc\cr 
the np|>iceiablc nMilts of it may he. There will 
alwais hi n host of aspirants for lifei.iry bonour-, 
and the reason of tin- mav pci haps In*, to a 
eeit.un i\t<nl, in that \eiv nneeifainty whnh 
attends the pul-nit of lettei-. as an a\oiatu>n ; 
the brilliant rewards whnh have heen earned and 
the umhihiug risk of I.uluie, ]m*sent together 
the very lomlitmn- of enterpn-o most power¬ 
fully attraetive to many minds. For it mu-t he 
rememheivd that l^ei’e is no fixedness in the 
canon either of public opinion or of ciiticism in 
literature ; that which fails to win attention 
to day, may attr.u t to-moi tow ; and mu cess, especi¬ 
ally that form of it which results from passing 
popuhuity, is in many eases M*iy much dependent 
on the proverbial fnhleucss of the reading public 
it would he difficult, ue think, on other grounds 
than that of this uttrucli\em*ss of the chain es 
and •prizes of the literary occupation, to account 
for the active competition which is so disenable 
in the pum-s-iion. That tin* pure lifeiary faculty, 
us a stimulus, does not form a distinguishing 
characteristic of all aspiranls, is plain enough. 
Mo doubt, a great impetus lias been givi u to 
litii^wp^eiidcavour by the periodical pi ess, which, 
by populating ephemeral literature among the 
'masses, and by its own requn emails of supply, 
Jius thus increased its prodiution. And the 
same is true of the newspaper press also, with 
its opportunities for the contribution of corre¬ 
spondence, which, though frequently a humble 
enough opening f° r Udent, has often sufficed to 
originate and fostei*the habit of more ambitious 
composition.# 

The dtnou of literifiy criticism is, we have said, 
not an unvarying one. But undoubtedly there 


is, for all pdl*foct v and still more for all enduring 
W’oik in the world of letters a certain measure 
and standard of excellence m the inode of 
explosion, which even the most brilliant genius 
< iinnot afford w’liolly to disregard, but which is 
a*, lmupalile of exact definition as it is difficult 
of attainment. It is much more, certainly, than 
‘the finding of the right word,’ even granting 
that tin* right idea be behind it. A literary 
composition m.i\ he characterised by the most 
perfect accuracy of expression, may In* faultless 
in every detail, and yet he aftci all a veiy 
mediocre piece of work at the best, though it 
mav he dffficult exactly to indicate in what respect 
it is defective We can only in a case of A is 
kind point to acknowledged merit as possessing 
what the attempt m question lack 1 * 

It has also to he noted that excellence in 
literary workmanship is properly independent 
both of the nature of its subject and the scale 
mi whnh it is executed. An instance of this 
may he found in Thackeray’** h'ouwlahouf 1‘aprrt,. 
In these apparently careless sketches, a designedly 
tuvial subject is chosen; the treatment of it is 
everything, and the artistic finish is of the 
highest; the subject is dwarfed in tin* handling, 
and yet the very handling interests the reader 
abnormally in the subject. Perhaps, however, 
this subordination of the subject to the treatment 
--as in the inimitable narrative of the schoolboy 
purchasing, from his companion, the pencil-case 
with the movable calendar atop—is as a whole 
inferior to that method by winch the incidents 
of the subject are brought out in relief, as it 
were, by the simplicity of the description, so 
j much so, that the ait of that simplieitv is con¬ 
cealed. Nathaniel Hawthorne in his House of 
the Semi (tables and several of the Twice-told 
Tales has some exquisite!)’ pellucid specimens of 
this complete literary facility. In such master¬ 
pieces we sec the results only, without any indica¬ 
tion of the labour involved in its execution. The 
statue is there in all its finished loveliness, but 
the chips of the marble have been swept away. 
‘Ilow clear and flowing your melody is,’ was 
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once remarked to an eminent musical composer; 
‘ how easily yon must write !' ‘ Ah! ’ replied 

he, ‘you little know with what hard work th.it 
ease you speak of has been purchased.’ , When 
the late Cliarles Mathews was playing in J Mel¬ 
bourne, fifteen years ago, he received what he 
considered the highest compliment of liiSi profes¬ 
sional career. A little girl m the andidnCB w 
asked by her friends at the conclusion of the 
performance how she was pleased, to which she 
replied: ‘ I didn’t care for Mr Mathews’ acting 
a bit; lie just walked up and down the stage 
ns papa walks up and down the dmmg-room at 
home.’ It is the f.u t of tins appearance <^l 
perfect spontaneity m the highest art, being 
really the outcome of the most assiduous caie, 
that renders it so truly imnutahh*, and the coun¬ 
terfeit so easy of detection. The ‘round () of 
Giotto’ was only a perilst circle, but it needed 
the master-hand to execute it* with a -iniph 
sweep of the crayon, J’ic-kiii tell' us m one 
of his treatises on Laiebcape Painting, that in 
some of the greatest works of genius, an ellect 
w r hidi is almost magical at the proper focal 
distance, is conveyed by what appears, to the 
uninstructed eye and Mowed close at hand, to 
he a mere dash of loaded colour, but which m 
reality could not be added to or diminished In 
the smallest particle without detracting from the 
effei t. 

If it be true that literary excellent o is only 
to be attained by the path nt be-baval of ‘ minute 
panis,’ that there is no easy method of run lung 
it, it is no less the fact that, at a geiieial rule, 
the time is wasted—perhaps wor-e than wasted 
—which is devoted by the voung writer to a 
laborious imitation of the style of any dis¬ 
tinguished author. Such an imitation, h gene¬ 
rally an unsuccessful one, and rc-nlt- in a npin¬ 
duction of the fault 9 and defe-1 «>t the original 
I without its graces. The advuol>i .lohn >n gave 
to tin»a 0 ‘desirous of attaining the English stylo, 

! to ‘give their days and nights to tin* \ ohmic- ol 
Addison,’ must be taken with icscivc. Such a 


an endeavour to follow the best examples in the 
practice of any art, and further, that .such an 
endeavour will be found the surest way by which 
to avoid all faulty and careless work, which can 
under no possible conditions be praiseworthy or 
even tolerable. No young winter can afford to 

writv carelessly, till such time, at all events, as lie 
fats become fully versed in lus art, when be will 
probably iiud that to write with the effect of 
carelessness is beyond his power. At the same 
time, young writers should be careful not to adopt 
tor imitation a style of too great elevation, tor by 
so doing they may find that they have contracted 
that wor-t of all liteiuiy diseases—bof.ibast.*. 

In e-tmniting the amount id labour bestowed 
oil the production of literary work, caiv iim-tJie 
taken to include flu* original mental process 
involved in the conception of the ideas, ns well, 
a- the «ul»iN(*<jucnt elaboration ot them m detail; 
the higher *"*t ot <omposition include* both; 
and it is evident that vvlun the question osms 
to he one of tin* labour ot onginution, we find 
oiir-che- in a region where estimate i ill but 
impos-ible. ‘Tlie work-hop of the imagination’ 
will i'\eul no record ol its toil. Kdgai Allan 
Poe, indeed, in his /'/tz/o-np/r^ of < Wp'isz/ioa intro¬ 
duces us to what Ju* would have Us believe to he 
the viry beginnings ot nutation, ende'ivmiimg 
to portray the very euilie-fc giowlh ol In- in in. 1- 
lous iou-trui tive l.uullv exemplified in hi- poem 
of Th- Ji'ittit I’.ut liu explanation read- more 
like an liitelh etual ]iastmu* than a roalitv, even 
il it w« *i beyond que-tnm tbit tin* untral id.a of 
the poem was original, and not burrowed from 
all eastern ouive. In the case ot Augu-te Comt., 
howevtj*, we luve an instance ol tin* amount of 
juU lie* tual travail wlneli mav often ptmdi the 
1 uith of a gieut wotk, tin* imntal juepuation 
before the connnitt.il ol tin thoughts to paper. 
To quote M. Littii s aceount of Comte’s method - 
‘Here is the way m wJiuli lie composed eath of 
the mx volumes ol the Positive philosophy. Ho 
thought tin subject OVel* witllfml wiltin'* a Wold ; 
lrom tin whole* In* p,ts-ed te» tin hcji*ond.ir> groups, 
fioui the* secondaiy eroup- tei the detail-. Then, 
when this elaboration, tir-t total, tln*u jiaitial, 
was completed, lie said that bis volume was 
dolly.’ 


style, though eminently beautiful m itself, would 
practically nowadays be out of date, even d faith¬ 
fully reproduced, while at the same time it i> 
iiiost likely that the student would ovcilneik that 
deficiency of force with which tlie manner ol 
Addison is fairly chargeable. The In t model 
for style is not that of any particular . r iuvuir iti* 
writer, but rather the excellency of the best 
writers generally—the highest qualities of tin* 
highest types. 

VVc have hitherto spoken of that perfect mastery 
of our language in writing which has been the 
j possession of those famous in the history of 
English letters, and it may he inquired if such 
a lqgb standard should in all < ases be necessarily 
aimed at, seeing that for many purposes of every¬ 
day life a lesser degree of cultivation might lx* 
found as practically useful. To this it is sufficient 
to reply that much positive good must result from 
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Tnr three week-’ dilieivnu* in practical time 
hotwieu 1’ngl.md Mid the West Indies, due to 
the m.ul, made tin* day that Edward and Marian 
spent at Southampton exactly coincide with the 
one when j\lr Duptiy and hi- nephew Tojy^^nt j 
up to view old Mr Hawthorn’s cattle at Agualta 
Kstate, Trinidad. On that very same evening,* j 
while Nora and Harry were walking together 
among the fields behind the battery, Mr Tom* 
Dnpuy was strolling leisurely by liimself m the 
cool dusk, four thousand miles away, on one of 
the innumerable shady bridle-patty that thread 
the endless tangled hills abovt* 1’imento Valley. 

Mr Tom was smoking a very big Mtyula cheroot, 
and was accompanied upon Ilia rounds by a huge 
and ferocious-looking Cuban bloodhound, the 
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hungry corners of who«e great greedy clobbering 
mouth hung down hideously on either si do in 
loose folds of skm of the mo«t Moodthir-ty and 
sinister aspect. As he went along, Tom Dupuy 
kept putting alfectionately from time to time 
his four-footed favourite, to whom, nevertheless, 
every now and again he applied, as i t so aftc# 
out of pure wantonness the knotted the. 

cruel dog whip which he carried jauntily isp his 
right hand. The dog, however, form&bitinuk lit 
was, so fur from lv-enfmg this unlJmclly^eat- 
iik* t ."iiv -r<*d to find in it *'':n“tb"!'JpX' ,j, e« 1 *»*' V 
'•■•ii, ■ I** 1 i 1. o^'n pi p ■■ 1 i* I Prm i •! ; 

for after ca»‘h such ‘uvage rut upon. his bare 
fiuijks iiom the knotted hide, he only cowered 
lor a second, and then fawned the more «Iw-w lj 
and slavishly than ever upon his nulling master, 
looking up into his fan with a stfgnge appnv 
ing glatne from hii dull e>es, that .-eeiued to 
ay: ‘JP.arlly tiie c -ut of thing 1 should do 
myself, if \mi were the dog, and I were the 
vliip-hol h r.’ 

At a bend of th«_ pith, when* the road turned 
luddtuly a ido to *ro 3 the dry bed of a winter 
t *rivut, Tom Iiupuv came upon a (.lump of 
tall i.ibbag** palm, land by a low mud-built 
negro but, ovei-h-elowvd 111 ir nit by two 01* 
111iv'* bn-*'* Ilowerme lm-be-> <>f emu on hibi-eu- 
A tall, pare, '\r i\-bead* il iie^r-*, in a nun * 1 
-nek b) win of a .but, with lie; bare and 
smeuv arm ■ tluu t loo elv tin ough the long 
•Ills v In* b ah ne dnl duty m the place ol 
fl**eve-hole-, wv loan in g as lie pas-.* <1 upon a 
wood* n p'ist The bloodhound, breaking awav 
r’ul'h’ulv lr*mi I11-. master, at .d-dit and M»iej| 
of tie* black skm, its 1ittu1.il prev, indu'd up 
fn reelv 1 )wards the old labour* r, and leapt 
upon Inin with a savage .snail of his lug P elb, 
and with ominous ghttemig eves. But tin* negro, 
rtvoiiger and uun* niu c <ular than he looked, 
instead of llnif lung, faught tie* hug* bint'* in bis 
long ban aims, ami Hung linn fiom him b\ main 
force with an angry odb, da-lung lus greit t.»rin 
heavily against the rough pathway t^ui* k ;e 
lightning, the dog, leaping up again at on*e with 
diabolical energy m its big flabby mouth, was 
just about to spring ou*.e more upon hi- s mvl- 
ing opponent, wdien Tom Ihipuy, tutthing him 
angnlv by lii.s leatlni* collar, tluew him down 
and held him back, growling fiercely, and showing 
his huge tearing t f, eth in a ferocious grin, after 
the wonted mauuer of Ida deadly kind. *( L hnet, 
Slot, quiet '* tlie ma-ter said, patting liis hollow 
forehead with uflc«tionate admiration. ‘Quiet, 

sir ; d< wn this minute ! Down, I idl you '_' 

Tie's death on niggers, Delgado—death on niggers. 
Yo swuld stand out ot the way. you know, ; 
when you m* linn coming. Of enur e, these! 
flogs never can abide the scent ot you Mack 
fellow's. Tlie hnolai/ iVAfr&L always drives a 
bloodhound frantic.’ 

. The old negro drew hin^elf up haughtily 
and sternly, and stared hack in the insolent 
face of the slouching young wdiite man with a 
proud air of ftutive^dignity. ‘ Buckra gentleman 
hab no right, den, tc go about wid dem dog,’ 
ho answered* angrily, fixing lus piercing fiery 
eye on the bloodhound’s face. ‘ Dem dog always 
spring at a black man wherebber dey find him. 


If a.-on want to keep dem, you should keep 
den$ tied up at de house, so as to do for watch¬ 
dog -against tievin’ naygur. But you doan’t got 
no lij'ht to bring dem about de ro-ads, loose 
dat way, jumpin’ up at people’s troats, when 
dem akwidm’ peaceable beside dem own hut 
heW^-l, 

Tom DtipuJ' laughed carelessly. ‘It’s their 
Mature,,you see, Delgado,’ lie answered with a 
plertwml smile, still holding the dog and caress¬ 
ing it lovingly. ‘They and their fathers were 
trained long ago in shiv* ry days to hunt run¬ 
away nigg-rs up in tin* mountains and track 
them to their hiding-rdne*s, and drag them 
hack, alive or dead, to their lawful mu tews; 
and of course that makes them run naturally 
after tlie smell of a nigger, as a teiru r runs 
after the smell of a rut When the rat -eee 
the terrier coming, he scuttles, off as hard as 
his leg- can <airj him into hr lmle; and when 
you see Slot’** nose turning round the corner, 
you ought t*> scuttle off into your liut as quick 
.as lightning, if y-ou want to keep your black 
skm whole upon your body. Slot never can 
abide tin* smell of a nigger—Can you, .Slot, eh, 
old fellow''’ 

The negro looked at him\with unconcealed 
avei-mn. ‘I is not rat, Mi-tab Dupuy,’ he said 
hau'.ditil v. ‘T L gentleman myself, same as you 
is, sab, when I come In re met* from Africa.’ 

Tom Dupuy itieeied op. nh in lus very face. 
‘That’s the 'way with nil 3ou AfrhanV he 
an-were*l with a laugh, as lie flipped the Oah 
idly from Ins big cheroot. ‘I never knew an 
imported nigger \ **t, riive 1 was born, that 
wa-n’t a Jviug m his own country. Seems to 
me, the}* must all he kings mar yonder in 
Congo, with never a solitary subject, to divWe 
between them. - But 1 My, my friend, what’s 
going on over tins way to-night, that so many 
niggers are going up all the time lo the Metbody 
eh a pel' Are you going to prntcli ’em u mis- 
.-donary sermon?’ 

Delgado glanced at him a trifle suspiciously. 
‘Dili* is a prayer-meetm’, sail,’ he said with a 
cold look in Ins an my e*e, ‘up at Gilead. De, 
bredderin gvviue to meet ills ebcnniY 

‘Jlo, ho; so that’s it! A prayer-meeting, is 
it? Well, if I go up there, will you let me 
attend it ? ’ 

Delgado’s thick lip curled contemptuously, as 
be answered with a frown: ‘When cockroach 
gib dance, him no a.v fowl! ’ 

‘All, l see. Tlie fowl would eat the cock¬ 
roaches, would he? Well, then, Louis Delgado, 

I give you fan* warning; if 3011 don’t want a 
white inan to go and look on at jour nigger 
meetings, depend upon it, it’s because* you’re 
brewing some mischief or other un there 
against the constituted authorities T shall tell 
my mule to set his police to look well after 
you. You were always a had-blooued, dis¬ 
contented, disaffected fellow, and I believe now 
you’re up to some of your African devilry 
or other. No obeah,* mind you, Delgado—no 
obeal 1! Pruyer-moelitigs, my good friend', as much 
ns you like , but vv hatever you do, uo obeali.’ • 

‘You tink I do obeah because I doan’t will 
let you go to praycr-meetiu’! Dat just like 

* Obeah, a form of African magic or witchcraft. 
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white-man argument. Him tink do naygur can 
nebber be in tie right. Old-time folk has little 
proverb: “Mountain sheep always guilty when 
jungle tiger sit to judge him.”’ 

Tom Dupuy laughed and nodded. ‘Well, 
good-night.—Down, Slot, down, good fellow; 
down, down, down, I tell you!—Good-night, 
Louis Delgado, and mind, whatever you do, no 
obeah 1 ’ 

The negro watched him slowly round the 
corner, with a suspicious eye kept wt 11 fixed upon 
the reluctant stealthy retreat of tin* Cuban blood¬ 
hound ; and as soon as Dupuy had got safely 
beyond earshot, lie sat down in the soft du.-l 
that formed the hare platform outside his hut, 
and mumbled to himself, as negroes will do, 
a loud dramatic soliloquy, in every deep a«d 
varying tone of passion and hatred. ‘ ITa, ha, 
Mistah Tom Dupuy,’ he began quietly, ‘so you 
go about alw'ayn wid de Cuban bloodhound, an’ 
you laugh to Hee linn spring at de troat ob de 
black man ! You tmk dat frighten him from 
come steal your cane an’ youi mangoes! You 
tink de black man afraid ob de dog, yariu* 
yarra! Ha, dat Lighten Trinidad naygur, per¬ 
haps, but it doan’t frighten salt-water navgui 
from Africa! I lmb ( harms, I liah potion, I 
liab draught to quiet him 1 I doan’t afraid ob 
fifty bloodhound. But it doan’t good lor hurkra 
genlleman to walk about wid dog dat spiing at 
do. black man. Black man laugh to-day, perhaps, i 
but press him heart tight widin him. l)e lime 
come when black man will liud him hoait break 
out, an’ do hate in it flow over an’ nuke bio >d 
run, like dry ribber in de rainy season Den him 
sweep away buckra, an’ bloodhound, an’^ill beloie 
him ; an’ seize de country, colour for colour 
Inland is black, an’ de land for de black man 
When de black man burst him heart like libber 
burst, lum bank m do lainv season, white man’s 
house snap off before him like bamboo hut when 
de flood catch it!’ As he spoke, he pushed Ins 
hands out expansively before him, and gurgled 
in his throat with farce imutieulate Afin.m 
gutturals, that seemed to recall iu some sti.mge 
fashion the hollow eddying roar and gurgle of 
the mountain torrents in the rainy season. 

‘Chicken doan’t nebber lub jackal, van a,’ he 
went on after a slant pause of expectant triumph ; 
‘an’ naygur doant nehber lub buckra, dat 
certain. But ob all de buckra in de island ob 
Trinidad, dem Dupuy is de verv worst an’ de 
Very contcinptfullest. Some day, black man will 
rise, an’ get rid ob dem all for good an’ ebber. 
If I like, I can kill dem all to-day ; but I gwine 
to wait. De great an’ tumble day ob de Laid 
is not conic yet. Missy Dupuy ober ri England, 
where de buckra come from. England is <le 
white man’s Africa; de missy dar to learn linn 
catechism. 1 wrnit till Missy Dupuy conic hack 
before 1 kill de whole family. When de great 
an 5 terrible day ob de Lard arrive, I doan’t leave 
a single Dupuy a libbin soul in dc island ob 
Trim dad. I slay dem all, an’ de missy wid dem, 
yarra, yarra' ’ 

The last two almost inaiticulate words were 
uttered with a yell of triumph. Hearing foot¬ 
steps now approaching, he broke out into 
a loud soliloquy of exultation m his own 
native African language. It was a deep, 
savage-soundmg West Coast dialect, full of harsh 


and barbaric clicks or gutturals; for Louis | 
Delgado, as Tom Dupuy had rightly said, 
w’as ‘an imported African’—a Coromantyn, sold 
as a slave some thirty yearn beiore to a 
Cuban slave-trader tlying to break the blockade 
on the coast, and captured with all her 
living cargo by an English cruiser off Sombrero 
mfand. The. liberated slaves had been lauded, 
according to custom, at the first British port 
where tlie cutter torn lied; and thus Louis 
Delgado—as he learned to call himself—a wild 
African born, from the Coioniuntyu seaboard, 
partially Anglicised and outwaidly Christianised, 
was now n common West Indian plittitatior hand 
on llie two estates of Orange tirove and Pimento 
Valley. There are dozens of such somi-civilr-ed 
imported negroes still to be found under simitar 
i cncumstances in every one of the West Indio■ 
islands 

Ab tin* stiT? gradually approached nearer, it 
became plain, from the wilt tootl.ill in t’>. dust 
of the bridle-path, that it was a shoelcs- black 
person who was coming towaids h.m In a 
minute more, the new-toilier had turned the 
corner, and displayed li(rwdl as a young and 
comely uegress—pi city with the round, good- 
humoured Afrnau prettmess of smooth blade 
skin, plump cheeks, clear eyes, and legular, even 
jcail-wlute teeth. The gul was dieted in a 
ooso Manchester cotton print, brightly coloured, 
and not unbecoming, with a tidy reel bandana 
bound turhau-w iv around her shapely head, but 
baiefootud, bardunbed, and bare ol neck and 
shoulder. Jler figure was good, as the figure 
of most negreosos usually is ; and she held herself 
j erect and upright with the peculiar lithe grace- 
lulm\s3 said to be induced bv the universal 
practice of carrying pails <»t water and other 
burdens on the top of the head from the \ery 
eailicsl davn of liegm childhood. As she ap 
pioadicd Delgado, she fn.sl smiled and diouad 
all her pretty teeth, as she uttered the < udnm irv 
pohti -ilulation ol ‘Marnm”’ sail, lnannu 1 and 
then dropped a piofound courtesy w'lth an unmis¬ 
takable air of awe and leverence 

Louis Delgado allected not to observe tin- girl 
for a moment, and wont on jabbering loudly 
and fiercely to lamself in his swill and fluent 
African jaigon. But it was evident that bn 
heartr was deeply impressed at once by this 
rapt and prophetic inattention of the strange 
mgro, who spoke with tongues to vacant .space 
in such an awful and intensely lealistic fashion. 
She paused for a while and looked at him 
intently; then, when lie stopped for a second 
to take breath in the midst of one of his pas¬ 
sionate mcoheient outlmi.sts, she came a step 
nearer to him and eourteued again, at the bame 
time that sin- muttered in a rather injured*j*eru- 
lom treble’ ‘Mi-tali Delgado, you no hear me, 
sail ? You no listen to me \ I tollin’ you’ 
marnm’.’ 

The old man broke off suddenly, as if recalled * 
to himself and common earth by some disen¬ 
chanting touch, and answered dreamily : ‘Mamin’, 
Missy Bosnia. Mai mu’, le-ady. You gwine up 
to Gilead now to de prayer-meg tin’? * 

Bosnia, glancing down at the Bible and hymn- 
book in her plump black hand, answered de¬ 
murely : ‘ Yes, sail, 1 gwine cfnr.’ * 

Delgado shook himself vigorously, as if in the 
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endeavour to recover from some unearthly trance, 
and went on in his more natural maimer: ‘I 
gwine up too, to pray wid de bredderm. You 
want me for sonneting? You callin’ to me for 
help you ? ’ 

Itosina dflipped her voice a little as she replied 
in her shrill tone- ‘Yon is African, All stall 
Delgado. Naygur from Africa know plenty sffPd* 
fbr bring back le-ady’s lubber.’ 

Delgado nodded. ‘Dat is true,’ he answered. 
‘Creole* naygur doan’t can make spell same as 
African. Ooronmntyn naygur hal) plenty oracle. 
]><* oracles ob Aaron descend in right line to de 
chiefs ob de (Joromant} n.’ 

* Dem say you v, great chief m your own 
country.’ 

'fhe. old man drew liiin«elf up with a haughty 
air? ‘ Alt' fader,’ he answered with evident pi ide, 
•hub twelve wives, all princess, an’ 1 is de eldest 
son ob de eldest. King Blav light Jiim, an’ bike 
me prisoner, an’ sell me slabe, an’ dlit is how 1 
come to work now ober here on Mi*tah Dupuv 
plantation.’ 

Alter a pause, lie ashed rpirkly: ‘Who dis 
sweetheart oat you want spell lor?’ 

‘ Laac 1’ourtides.’ 

1 l’ourt.des i Him mulatto 1 What for pretty 
naygur gill like you want to go an’ lub mulatto 7 j 
Alulatto bad man Old-time folk sa>, mulatto 
always bate him fader an’ despise him mudder. 
Him fader de while man, an’ mulatto lute white ; 
lum mudder de bhuk girl, an’ mulatto de pise 
black.’ 

Ltooina hung her head down slightly on mie 
side, and put the little finger of her left hand 
with nitless eoyne^ into the corner of her mouth 
‘ 1 doau’t knmv, sail,’ she said s!ieepnlil\ after 
a short pause ; ‘but J feel c omehow as it 1 lub 
Lane, 1‘oui tales.’ 

Delgado Luinned a ‘•under grin. ‘Very well, 
Mi-sy Rosy,’ lie paid ‘-hoi11 v, ‘1 gain him lub ! 
for von. Wait here one, two, tree minute, le-ady, 
while 1 run in find in* Bible.’ 

Jn_ a tew minutes, lie came out again, dressed 
in his black coat for meeting, with a Bible and 
li\mu-book in one hand, and a curious volume 
m the other, written in strange, twisted, twuligig * 
characters, such as lto-ma hud never boloie m i 
her life set eyes on. ‘See here ’’ lie cried, opening I 
it wide before her ; ‘flat is book ob spells. Dat. * 
is African spell for gam lubber. T explain him I 
to yoii’—and his hand turned rapidly over several 
of the brown and well-thumbed pages; ‘Isaac 
l’oui tales, mulatto ; Tlo^na Flo-.m - black le-ady; 
dat i" de page. Hear what u .n, II K iy’ Ami 
he ran his finger line by line along the strange 
characters, as if translating them mlo liis own 
negro English as lie went. “‘Take toot,’ ob alii- I 
gato- ^iuf as dis oiks’— -mid lie produced a ! 
h w alligators’ teetli from lus cajiacious pocket,; ' 
‘.“tie him up for a week m bag wid Savannah 
flower an’ branch of calalue ; soak him well in 
shark’s blood”—I gib de blood to you—“den 
write de name, Isaac Pourtales, in big letter on 
*lip ob white paper ; drop it m de bag ; an’ burn 


^ * Tho word Creole is* M'uch misunderstood liy most 
English people. In its nn vci'-ul West Indian hciim; it 
is applied to ai*/ person, white, ld.u k, or mulatto, horn 
in the Welt Indies, as opposed to nutsidirs, Euiopean, 
Amexican, or African. 


it all togedder on a Friday ebenin’, when it 
doan’t no moon, wid fire ob manchineel Yood.” 
Dat will gam dc lub ob your lubber, as sure as 
do gospel.’ 

The girl listened carefully to tlie directions, 
and made Delgado repeat them three times over 
to her. When she had learned them thoroughly, 
she Slid once more. ‘IJow much I got to pay 
you for dis, ell, sail ? ’ 

‘Nuffiu.* 

‘ Nufhn ? ’ 

‘No, nuffin. But you must do me favour. 
You is house-serbant at Orange ({rove ; you must 
come see me now an’ den, an’ tell me what go on 
ober in de house dar.’ * 

‘ What far, tali ? ’ 

i Doan’t you ax what far; hut- listen to me, 
le-ndy. I)e great an’ terrible day ob de Lard 
will conn* before long, when de wicked will be 
\ cut oil' from de face ob de eait’, an’ we shall 
| see de end ob de evil-doer. You read de 
Prophets 9 ’ • 

‘ 1 read dem soifie time.’ 

‘You lead de Pro]diet Jeremiah, what him 
w\y 9 Dear de te\’. 1 read him to you. “De- 
liher up deir children to de famine, an’ pour out 
deir blood by de sword.” l)afc de Lard’s word 
lor all de Dupuy*; an’ when de missy come 
from England, de word ob de prophecy cornin’ 
true ’ 

The girl shuddered, and opened wide her big 
eyes with their great ring ol w Lite setting. ‘ How 
a ou know it <le Dupuy*?’ sin* asked, hesitating. 
‘How you know it, dem dc prophet ’ludin’ 
to 9 ’ 

‘How I Jcnow, Bosina Fleming? How I know 
it f Became I can expound an’ interpret de 
Scripture ; for when de undeistandin’ ob de mnir 
! is enlightened, de mout’ spoaketli forth wonder- 
j iul tings. Listen here ; 1 telhn’ you de trut’. 

! Before ile missy 1th a year m Trinidad, de Lard 
will sweep away de whole house oh de Dupuys 
out oh de kind lor ebber an’ ebber’ 

‘ But not de mis*y 1 ’ Rmsjim cried eagerly. 

‘Ali, de missy • You tmk when de blaik man 
rise like tiger m him wntli, lum spare de missy ! 
No, me Iren’, linn doan’t gwino to spare her. 

Do Dupuvs is gnat people now, puffed up wid 
pride; look down on de black iunn. But dem 
will drop dom bluster bime-by, as soon as deir 
pride taken out ob deni w id adversity.’ 

Ilosina fumed aw-ay with a look of terror. 

‘ You comm’ to piuyer-moclmD’ she asked Jiastily. 

‘ l)e biedderm will all be waitin’.’ 

Delgado, recalled once more to his alterna¬ 
tive character, pushed awav the stiange volume 
through the door of lus hut, took up his Bible 
and livmn-book with the gravest solemnity, drew 
lumseli up to bis lull height, and was soon walk¬ 
ing along soberly Vy Hosma’s side, as respectable 
and decorous a native Aletliodist class-leader as 
one could wish to see m the whole green island 
of Trinidad. 

Tlio-e who judge superficially of men and 
minds, would say at once that Delgado was a 
hypocrite Those who knmv what religion lenlly 
means to interior races—a strange but since*.* 
jumble of phrase*, emotions, superstitions, and 
melodic*, permeating and consecrating all their 
act* and all their passon*, however evil, violent, i 
or licentious—will reeogm*e at once that in his | 
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ido was not conscious, to Ono Yankee girl will say to another, wlio has 
degree of any hypocrisy, been some time at her toilet, ‘ Oh, you have been 
ucy. prinking;’ or, ‘"What a long while it has taken 

(To be continued.) you to pi ink.’ In fact the verb is used in all 

——-—... - its moods and tenses.* Alim, a confused encounter 

SOME AMERICANISMS. °. r scramble i„ generally supposed to'bo a purely 

American idiom. On the contrary, it is good 
A very erroneous impression generally exists in tflukspeareun English. In Antony and (Jlcopatm, 
this country as to tile manner in wlueh the Antony bii\ *: 


this counliy as to tile manner in wlueh the Antony bii\: 

English language is spoken in llio Cuil.A ‘Of Into when I cryVl ho! 

States. This has arisen m some degree from the Like boy& unto u muss, kings would start forth.’ 

circumstance that travellers have dwelt upon . 

and exaggerated such peculiarities of language bo/wa, to beat, to maltreat, is an American 
as have come under their observation in various woitt of Itngli^l! parentage. In a t,norlh-country 


parts of the Union ; but also in greater measure L ;' 1 1 1:ld ! ,f tlu ‘ V\ ni ‘ of JEdwnr* Yl., one lihe runs, 
from the fact that in English novels and dramas 1Jl( T lainnied him and bammed him ; and the 
in which an American figures—no matter whether wol *d may aho lm iound in Marlowe, hal is t an 
the character depicted be represented as a man expression universally useil in the United States 
of good social position and, presumably, fair cdu- °* md imposition. A man will wiy, 

cation, or nut—hi 1 is made to express liim-ieli eui {■ick/*ne\er, ‘I am ill.’ It scarcely need 
in a dialect happily combining tin. peculiarities : s , ^nat the phi a o wm» pel feet good 
of speech of every seitiou ot the lountry from . 1 f w< ! < cn ^' in u ‘ b aiu * u a ^°» b'ie word 

Maine to Texas. With the exception of the Lite lJ1 > 1 ] “' nu\imng mnv alLn-hiii; to it, not 
Mr Anthony Trollope’,. Am., i ( an /?•»«'w, J inimnl “ ril ’ n '>"'5 111 <■ >’' tiuiiJiiti.m „i tin Bible. 
utjJI to mind a single work of fiction in which i ag.mi, c.uj>lo\cd m Amcnca as a gemrie 

this is not the came. Take, for instance, those t;ul .Y s-pinies of insect, was used in 

portions of Ahu ita (.'Iw— .Licit the scenes of which ,uglainl, formerly, ui tao .ame sense. ‘ A bug 

are laid in the United Slab*; bicliard Fairfield, 1,<lLli \ li ,n Iu,m * tf »Y' «» 

in lU’lwir'rt AT if -Void; th>* t’oloncl in Level’s one of his Ltt*r-. At the pre-.e'g, il.rv, the 
(Hv vj Th- in ; Full.ilove, in (Jhalic, H cade’s l\n/ w 01 <1 lias m England 10 lmnt.il an application. 
Hard (\> h, the younger Fenton in Yatehs Mail ^ 1 ‘ 1 ^ 11 ,l11 e.litmn ql the W’oik. of l.dg.a 

j hlicip , or the Ameiman traveller m Ahiyhif Jinn- Allan I oe was puldi bed in Lund >n. the editor 


hath lni77cd it in mine ears,’ 
one of lm 1. tt*r-. At the pr 
wold has in England jo lieoitul 
that wh.n .m edition of the \v 
Allan I’oe was publi bed m Lon> 


> lmntiil an application, 
>1 the woilc. of I Id gal 


lion —in each and every instance the result is to V'J*. Il .‘) ”, l,iU ‘ 

convey a most ejToneom idea as to the mantel m ' 11 ' hall n J,-Jl , i.i 

wliMi mii common tongue is ordinarily spol.cn m P u bte. 


>n. tin* editor 
■’ <! ■!' n Jin- 1 , 


whidi oui common tongue is 
the Umlvd Stalei. 

It is the ,‘ame on tie* sta 


lanly spol.cn m I P u bL’* 

J't'fiifi'i, whidi now 

Tig rtmkrt ra-ji".’, Ini', Mill ill the ■ 


/I’der lint to give olieie > 


%Tia**li Americans are usually made* to expiess ^ b"ie in Sha\ *peuie.-< time, win.i itwa. mvaii- 
themselves in llngli-h d jamas is as incorrect and v 11 111 the fc en tuniil or idianl. In 


ab.uiil as was the language put into the months 


I Jninf, when lb 


of til *ir Irish characters ljy the* playwrights cif Tybalt, is lym f , hidden in 1‘iiai Lawieiiu s <di, 
tin early pait of tlie eighteenth icnlnry. *' 11 lI ‘ f,l .V‘ s • 

As a matter of fact, the speech of educated ‘K-ijub, como f<utli, e<>nu foitli. tliou ft .*ifid m t >n 
Ameiicans difleis but little from that of the .ame , 

class in Great Uritam; wiiil-t, as regards tin j a ’M again, in 77 ' ’• * w»o m 

great bulk of the people of the UniVl Stab wl, ^ h ll0 i ,cro 1 " ' l 1 > Mir.mda 

there can bo no ipu 'lion but that they f]> ak < '- V( - - bunis 
purer and more idiomatic English than do the ‘O dear fnthci, 


purer and more idiomatic English than do the ‘O dear fat hoi, 

masses hen*. In every State of the Union the Mike not-ton iash a tiul of him, for 

language of the inhnb.tants cun be understood Uo s gentle am! iiutfe:,,.... 

without the slightest diflicully. This is more So obsolete, however, is now the word m the 
than can lie said of 1 lie dialects of the pea<.antiy sense m which it is employed by the* poet, 
iu various pruts of England, the .e being in many that in most editions of Skakspearc, a footnote 
instances perfectly unintelligible to a stranger, ib j]>]»ein!ecl to it, giving the definition as 
Again, the fluency of expression and command ‘timoious.’ In America, the expression, ‘lie is 
of language ponsessed by Americans even m the a fearful man/ or, ‘She is a fearful woman/ is 
humbler lanks of life loims a marked contrast Jrecjuently ap])lied to an individual ot timid 
to the poverty of speech of the same cla>.s in disposil•• I 1 , ’••c.p u • intended to lie comwr'l 

this country, where, us an eminent philologist lias being p ■ ■!% I*. « p* csite to that whnjk ie (in« 
di dared, a very consider L 1 '* i T n] rf! *i of the country would attach to the phrase, 
agncultural population 1 :i..ii'v j.. u»e of a Some common English word* have in tire 
vocabulary not exceeding three hundred woids. United Slates completely lost their original signi- 
l»nt to return to the subject of this paper, fimtion, wherefore, it would not be easy to sajb 
Some words which have become obsolete in this ?'//'//, lor instance, means ill-natured ; smart , 
country, or now convey a totally different meaning clever; cl nr, of an amiable disposition ; anti 
hom that primarily attaching to them, are still io. hj -although this last locution is not perhaps 
Cttnvnt in America m the ben sc in which they so common as tin others—lovable, t 
were originally employed. Prinlc, to ornament I was, when resident in New York, present 
or adorn, which is found in Spenser and other during a conversation in the coun*e of which a 
WTiler- of Iho Elizabethan age, is at the present rather curious equivoque bceurred, owing to the 
day a common term ni the Eastern States, peculiar sense in which tile words in question 
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are used on the ofher side of the Atlantic. On the word ‘asylum’ or ‘home’ is used by an 
the occasion referred to, an American lady and American. 

an Englishwoman—who had only been a short In fact, a list which should comprise all the 
time in the United .States—were speaking of words employed by our transatlantic cousins in 
an old gentleman with whom they both were a different sense from ourselves would be a toler- 
acquaintech The former was warm in las ably long one. But the desultory examples I 
praises. have given will suffice to illustrate the fact—to 

‘ Mr It-,’ she declared, ‘is quite lovely.’ which I have already adverted—that in nuinc- 

• 7 Why,’ was the surprised replv, ‘liow can you roll-. instances, and without any apparent cause, 
think so? J consider Jam decidedly ugly.’ many common English words have acquired in 

‘Ugly!’ indignantly retorted the fir.it speaker, the United States a totally different meaning 
‘Tic is* not at all ugly. On the contrary, lie from that which they bear in this country. 

is real clever.’ ----—- 

‘That Mr R - is a man of talent, 1 admit,’ rnT nuv a uaoqv 

was the response ^ ‘ but lie is certainly anything A OOLI I^N A llUO Si. 

but good-looking.’ _ AKoriuiTTK 

•‘Well, I do not deny that lie is homily, and 
!• never said that ho was not,’ rejoined the other • ' ' A ' 

»lady. It was nearly ton o’clock oil the following morning 

‘ But,’ exclaimed the puzzled Englishwoman, before Edgar re.vhed the 7>d/urd, Covent Garden, 
‘you have just asserted that lie was fcot ugly.’ jj 0 found the American in his private room 


‘No more he is !’ was the qun k retort. 

When the dialogue had l'em lit d this point, it 
being obvious not only that tin* two ladn.were 
at cros—purposes, but tli.it tluv were, in conse- 


talent,’ made 11-.0 of by ir\ " ””t»vw"*n ** 11 
the umm* of the above ■ i» • .»( •,! may 

observe that ‘talent’ or ‘talented’ is an i-xpivs 


Miiglf instance of their being employed by any 
Em.Ill'll wntei pnoi to tlie lattir part of the 


si-ventt • nth ccnlnry To the eir-'iunstauee, tlnav- i, e f 01v bieakfa«t. T don’t allude to any great out- 

):”'■> - lL l l “- l": 1 "" 1 'y !u " tll< ; ’'; 11 .I.j.mW virtu.-on rav]Mrt; bin the fact is, when 

then nntue Lmd to .-.oelc new ]mines m the I ,, . , ir . * .. , . ’ „, 

Km AV.,v1.I,11k. m, 1. h, 1 ,in .linn 1 m, 1 u.,1 , 10 ,,, , (ant Ki-t a bri-atna, he ,'ant be cowed o 

iiir I „ ] ,o-.n,.,l il.t.. ill,, lanuimj..., „uy, 1 j K-I..IV it -n* «r. Having administer,yl 


waiting hi* arrival, and clad m a loose dressing- 
gown, which made him look extra tall and thin— 
a wondt rful garment, embracing every known hue 


quern v, becoming a little heated, 1 deemed it <™d colour, and strongly resembling, save na to 

ndusable to interpose, and explain how their »ts garislmess, a Canadian wood in the fall. Mr 

mutual nib.ippivln n ion bad arhui. Sliunu laid aside a disreputable brier be was 

in eouncition with tin* phrase, ‘A man of snmkmg, as soon .is he perceived liis visitor. 


I! '' 111 ‘ Morning’’lie said briskly. ‘Tolerably punctual. 
* IU, U Hope* you don’t object to llie smell of tobacco so 


oiKcne that ‘talent or ‘talented is an expres j v , 

sion M'hloin hcanl fiom the lips of a native of! . / . . , ... , , ,, 

N,.,v Liigl.iml. j.. llacml.iy w Hs Unit tin-.. ‘I ‘>™’‘ ku "''b I'- 1 !!# 1 , «nwm B nm- 

word' owe their ongm to the ‘ Ramble ot the ! ^ down m a chair. ‘Like* most wcll-regidated 
Talents’ ill the N« w Tedainei.t, and on one Bnloii-,, 1 cannot ^ay 1 am partial to the smell of 
o> m ion he ch.illeirred Lad\ Holland to < it«* a toba<, o before breakfast.’ 


‘Do you know’,’ -Mr Sliinm responded drvlv, 
I lia\e seen the tune when I never smolced 


be attnbutud the fa. L Uiat” to till day they ! ^ mishmg piece of logic with »liaracteristi" 
Belli*an have p, place in the vocabulary'of the force, Mr Sliniin rang the bell and proceeded to 
inhabitants of the Eastern Stated order ‘the fixings,’ which was his term fur the 

Winn a word is alnady in oxistanio which matutinal repaid 
ih fully adequate to express the idea it is cm- ‘Von Britishers have got, some sound notions 
poyei o convey, it seems not .t• Id tie curious on the hubieet of dinners amt promiscuous refresh- 
tliat the use ol it shouldlie sun.iseiledl>v another. . , v . .. 1 . ,. , , n 

1 , ■ . { ’ meat; but \ our imagination don t soar to break- 

not. indeed, coined for the pm pose, but by one . 7 . ** , . .. , , . .. , 

dhTircud from its original m-ami,*’. 1 et this Jast - Tlim ‘ s notll,,, S substantial about it, s.u.1 


has been the case in” various instances in the Mr Sliinm, after finishmg a pound or so of steak. 
United States. A ]>lace where .mods are sold ‘The Erancutolh who rules the kitchen here is 
at retail is called a ‘store,’not a”shop, the use fairly good ; and I flatter myself if 1 stay' here 
ot the latter word being exclusively confined to much longer he will know what a breakfast is. 
those establishments in which Home mamifac- ] ,-tayed for a w'eek at a little place oil’ the Strand 
, *J T, w! >1 ‘ °J hcl ' monJmnical industry is carried onPC . but I was almost starved. Ham and eggs, 

tL au ' 1 r t » 

lieins imrarmtly dy .i-naW by their mpeuive ; by "T f » ^ 

names, as wheat, oats, barley, &c. Railway in ^ 01 7 replied Edgar, with cuiisideiable 

Ameiica becomes ‘railroad;’ station, ‘ dejidt; ’ gravity. ‘You must have suflered. You don’t 

line, ‘ track ; ’ carriage, ‘ car ; ’ whilst for tram, seem, however, particularly short here.’ 
the phrase employeil is ‘horse-ear.’ A timber ‘Well, no,’ Mr Slunm admitted, at the same 

building is q ‘ irani<‘-buildiiig; ’ a row of houses time helping himself to fish; ‘I can manage 

is a ‘block’ of houses. For poorhouse or work- here.’ * 

house, the expression used is‘almshouse.’ When 4 1 hope last night’s little scrimmage has not 
the ide^i intended te be conveyed is that which injured your appetite this morning?’ Edgar asked 
an Englishman attaches to the latter phrase, politely. 


IM 
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* Not much. .Eneas Slimm generally can pick 
up his crumbs tolerably. This little village is 
a fine place to sharpen the appetite.’ 

‘ How long do you propose to stay here ? ’ 

1 1 don’t know; it all depends. I am doing 
London, you see, and when I do a place, T do 
it well. You’ve got some fine old landmark.-, 
here—very fine,’ said Mr Slimm with proverbial 
American' reverence for the antique. * I guess 
we shonld be proud of the Tower over to New 
York—yes, sir.’ 

‘I have never been over it,’ Edgar sai<l care¬ 
lessly. 

* I)o, tell. Man, I guess you ’re funning. 
Seems to mo kind o’ incredible for an English¬ 
man to live in London and not sec the Tower.’ 

‘Really, Mr Slimm, 1 have never seen the 
Tower.’ < 

‘ Wall, if this don’t beat snakes ' Never *-0011 
the Tower!’ exclaimed the American, chipping 
his third egg. ‘Maybe you never heard of a 
picturesque pile known to the inquiring stranger 
as the British Museum v —Now, horn you ever 
heard of Westminster Abbey ? ’ * 

‘Well,* said Edgar laughingly, ‘I believe T 
have ; but I must confess that T have ne\ or been 
inside either of the places yon mention.’ 

‘ Wonderful ! Mr Seaton, you’re bom to make 
a name. The man who can pass these pi .lies 
without emotion, ain't no common shake. I 
guess you ’re the kind of matter they make genius 
out of.’ 

‘You seem to be astonished. Surely, in New 
York, you have buildings and churches quite as 
fine as am thing in London ? ’ 

‘You think so, do you? Wall, if it’s nnv 
consolation to you, keep on thinking so ; it wou’t 
hurt any one.—Mr Seaton,’ continued Slimm, 
loraring his voice reverently, ‘when I get potter¬ 
ing about down at Westminster, and look at tin* 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, strike me 
if I don’t wish I was a Britisher myself! ’ 

‘That is high praise indeed ; and I think it 
is due to your native patriotism to say your 
approval does you credit. 13ut candidly, it 
always struck me that our Houses of Parliament 
are particularly mean-looking for their posi¬ 
tion.’ 

‘Maybe, maybe,’ Mr Slimm replied medita¬ 
tively ; ‘ but there’s something about thorn that 
makes me feel chockful of poetry. When I 
wander into the Abbey among these silent stones 
and listen to that grand organ, I feel it does me 
good.’ 

‘Yon do not look like a man who took any 
particukir delight in music.’ 

‘ I don’t, and that’s a fact. I don 1 know F 
sharp from a bull’s foot ; but I can feci it. W hen 
the artist presiding at the instrument pulls out j 
that wonderful stop like a human voice, I feel j 
real mean, and that’s a fact-—yes, sir.’ 

‘ It is wonderful what an effect mu‘do has ' 
on the human understanding,’ Edgar replied, j 
‘ “Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 1 
My wife always says ’- 

* Your wife ! I didn’t know you were married’ j 

‘ Considering I never told you that interesting 

facty I do not see very well how yon could \ 
know,’ Edgar replied with a smile; which wa«, 
however, not so cordially received by Mr 1 
Slimm. 


‘Um,’ he said doubtfully.-*-* Now, look here, 
my young friend ; I’m a rough chap, and I ’ve 
just got to say my mind, if 1 die lor it. Don’t 
you think a young married man lias no business 
in such a place as we met last night ? ’ 

‘But, you see, I had business there,’ Edgar 
said, still smiling. ‘ It was stem business, and 
nothi ng else, which took me to that place.’ 

| ^You’ve got the bulge of me, and that’s a, 

I fact.’ 

I ‘ You mean, you don’t understand. Well, I 
! am what is usually known—or rather, in my 
case,nrkn wu - . 1 .- a 1 trr.uv man. I aiu working 
up a - *:u *•! a :11 mi gambling-houses.’ 

I ‘Why don’t you get on a moref respectable 
1 line ? ’ » 

1 Edgar tapped his pocket and nodded signifi- 
' cantly. , 

j ‘Hard up,’ said Mr Slimm. ‘Case of needs, 
must when w hat ’s-bis-namo drives. You don’t 
look as if yor. were dragged up to this sort of 
thing neither*# ’ 

j ‘To be candid with you, I was not,’ I'dgar 
replied, urged by some strange impulse to miifide 
in tlie Ameilean. ‘ T am ai university man with¬ 
out money. My history is .1 common one. Kdu- 
eated at a public school, and afterwards at Cam¬ 
bridge, 1 am expected to get a living in some 
! mysterious way. All my little money was spent 
I upon my education, and then I had to shift for 
1 myself. Much good my second-class honours 
liau* done me.’ 

; ‘Then, to prove your wisdom, you got 
‘ married ,f ’ 

j * Of course. But now comes the most remark¬ 
able part of my stoiy. My wife was her uncle’s 
heiress—not that her money wa- any inducement 
to me—and l was engaged to her with his 
I approval. It was arranged I was to manage jus 
[property, and we were to live with him. Then 
j a relatue of his—a lady—came to stay, and 
I everything went wrong from that time. Fm.dly, 
[mting undir the lady’s wonderful liwmition, 
j my wife’s uncle forbade bur marriage, anil 
ordered her to marry a ueplu w of the lady’s. 

J This, of course, she refused to do, and was con¬ 
sequently disinherited.’ 

‘What sort of a seraph was the lady?* asked 
Mr Slimm, wuth eomalerable interest. 

‘Don’t mention her, pray. She had the evil- 
eye, if ever woman had —But to continue. After 
our wedding, we came to London, and at different 
times trieil to bring about a reconciliation ; but 
to no effect Then the old gentleman died.’ 

‘A common story enough ; but considerable 
rough on you and your wife,’ said Mr Slimm. 

‘ After that, a most remarkable occurrence 
happened. When the will was proved, not a 
1 sixpence of the old gentleman’s money could he 
found--that is, excepting the few hund*ds iu 
the local bank for household expenses. It is 
four years ago now, and to this day not one 
farthing lias turned up.’ 

‘Penny plain, and twopence coloured,’ the 1 
American said sententiously—‘to be continued 
in our next There’s the making of a sound 
family romance about this.—Anything more?’ 

‘A little. An old companion <w my wife’s 
turned up the other day-—or* I should say my 
wife found her accidentally in London. She 
was standing in the rain oh Waterloo bridge, 
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looking into the wttcr.—You comprehend, don’t ‘Somersetshire? Now, that’s strange: I’m 
you?’ going to Somersetshire in a few days to see a 

‘“One more unfortunate, weary of breath,’” man I haven’t set eyes on for years. Hi is a 
quoted Mr Slimm with a tender inflection which very different man from me—a quiet, scholarly 
surprised Edgar. ‘ Go on.’ ^ . gentleman, a little older than myself. He is a 

‘It was »a wonderful coincidence, if nothing bookish sort of man ; and I met him in the mines, 
more. It appeared that my wife’s uncle on his We kind of froze to each other ; and when we 
dyipg bed gave her a paper for my wile ; .am 1 , parted, it was understood that whenever I came 
he charged her most solemnly to nnd her and to England, I was to go and see him. What part 
' deliver it, which has been done.’ of Somersetshire do you hail from ?’ 

‘And it was some secret cipher, bet my ‘The name of my wife’s obi home is East- 
boots.’ wood.’ 

‘On the contrary, it is only a letter—a vale- ‘Eastwood? Tell me quickly, is it possible 
dictory letter, containing no clue whatever.’ that your wife’s um 1c is Mr Chailes Morton ?’ 

‘Stffcnger, you take this matter sort of calm,’ ‘The same,’ Edgar gasped.--‘What do you 
said Slimm solemnly. ‘1 should like to see that know of him?’ 

letter. Mark me; providence lias a hand in ‘What do I know of him? Why, he was 

tins, and I want you not to forget it. Such a life man 1 was going to visit; and ho \ dead, 

•meeting as that between your wife and her obi poor obi fellow 1 You see, I always liked lnm, 

companion didn’t happen for nothing. Listen, and once 1 saved his life. It’s a curious thing, 

and III tell you what once liapfumed to me but when you do a mail a favour, or save 
in Australia. I shall never forget it. I’m a las life, or any trifle of that kind, you always 
rich mail now, for my wants; lmt T was poor get to like"hnn some way. Poor old Morton! 

then; in fact, it was just at Hie time when Well, if this don't beat snakes! And your wife 

fortune had tinned. I had, at the time I am is the little Nelly he was always raving about? 
speaking of, nearly a thousand ounces of dust Dear, dear!’ 

buried m my lent. As far as I could tell, not ‘There must be something-more than meets 
a soul in the camp knew wliat I had, as 1 had the eye here,’ Edgar said, wim a little quaver 
kept it quiet. Well, one night, I started out in bis voice. ‘Taking all the circumstances into 
to visit an old chum m a neighbouring claim, ((moderation, it looks as if some inscrutable 
It was nearly daik when I started, and I had proMdonce lias a hand m it.’ 

no companion but my dog. I had not gone ‘You bet. I’m not particularly learned, nor 

\ery far when he began to act in a ridiculous no scholar; but I do remember some lines of 

manner, barking and snapping at my horse’s your immortal poet which tells us “There’s a 
heels, till 1 thought lie was stark mad. Then divinity that shapes our ends, rougli-hew them 
be turned towards home, stopping every now lmw we will.” The more T tlunk of life, the 
and then to whine, and finally lie struck off more it jm/zlea me, and that’s a fact. To think 
homo in n bee-line. I rode on, never thinking of you and I —two people in five millions— 
anything about it till suddenly my horse meeting by’such chance» And to think of yolfr 
stumbled and nearly’ threw me. lie liad never wife being the niece of my old friend ! ’ 
done such a thing before, and I hadn’t got ‘Did he speak much of her to you?’ Edgar 

twenty yards before lie did it again. Stranger! asked. 

1 want you to belune I was scared, and I don’t ‘A few. “Speak” is no word for it: lie raved 
scare easy either. Then I thought of the tales about her. if ever a man loved a girl, it 
I had read about dogs and their cunning, and, was your uncle. Yon must not. judge him 
urged bv «*ori. |]-n.* I can’t understand, I turned harshly.’ 

back. Y.'i d i a Hi i believe T’m glad I did. ‘I do not; I never did. That there has been 

When I got back to my tent, T stole in quietly, collusion, or something more, I have always 
and there were three of the biggest scoundrels been convinced. He was so fond of me till his 
in the camp digging away exactly over the gold, half-sister came; and ue to Nelly, he worshipped 
I didn’t give them much time for meditation, her.’ 

I reckon. It was a tough fight; but I saved ‘He just did, I know. I should like to see 
my ^old. I got tins valentine to remember it that letier.’ 

by; darn their ugly pictures;’ and Air Slimin ‘So you shall; but really, I can see nothing 
bared his huge chest, and displayed a livid gash in it.’ 

seamed and lined thereon. ‘ Try and describe it to me.’ 

‘And the robbers—w’hat became of them ?’ ‘That is soon done, ft is a commonplace 

‘Suffocation,’ Slimm replied laconically. ‘The epistle, saving he wished to be remembered as 
qv Htv of mercy is strained pretty considerable a friend, asking me to foigive him, and hinting 
irttftffRfing camp.’ that if lie had his life to live over again, how 

. ‘And the dog?’ different things would be.’ 

‘ Dead 1 —killed by these scoundrels. I ain’t ‘ That is only a blind, perhaps.—Describe the 
, powerful in the water-cart line; but 1 don’t letter.’ 

mind saying I snivelled then. I can’t think of ‘ It iV written on part of a sheet of foolscap ; 
that faithful insect without a kind of lumpiness and fiom the beginning of the first line to the. 
in my throat—And now, my friend, don’t you finish, the paper is covered with writing.’ 
tell me there’s no such thing as fate. You mind ‘No heading or superscription, no signature?’ 
if your affair don’t tairn out trumps yet’ queried Mr Slimm. 0 

‘I don’t think so,’ Edgar replied dubiously. ‘No; it, is not signed; but is precisely like a 
‘It is ajl i’A’gotten flow, though it was a nine letter without heading or signature trimmed close 
days’ wonder in Somersetshire at the time.’ up to the writing with a pair of scissors.’ 
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‘And is it folded, or arc there any lines 
about it?' 

‘ Ifctis folded like an ordinary note, and there 
arc various horwont.il and perpendicular lines 
upon it. The linos are dotted. Can you make 
anything oi it 7 ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the American quietly. ‘I can 
make fortune of it. Show me that letter lor 
fhe minutes, and I will show you something 
you would give ten thousand pounds to see.’ 

And so, arranging for an early meeting, they 
parted for the day. 

Next morning, Eleanoj* told her husband of a 
cm ions dream she had had during the night. 
She thought she stood on a strange shore, with 
the sea spread out before her to the ntmdd 
liori/on. It was sunrise, and coming towards 
her over the quiet waters, was a great ship— 
an ‘Argosy with golden ,-ath’—and somehow* she 
thought it brought golden treasure for her 
Three times she dreamed the drvsun, and saw 
the st.itelv ship She a k. d Kd _ar what h<> 
thought ol it. Hi' Mul that dleams wcut In 
contiurie-. 

(To In andtided otst month ) 


L E (1 A L ANECDOTES. 

The writer r« members hi swing ol a gentleman 
w ho, nut w idling to p:n tlu legal and i cog¬ 
nised fee for a comuK.itnut with bis lavur, 
devised en expedient w lien by lie c\poct<*d to 
gam the information he requited with-'id tlu 
usual cost, lie .ueoidiugly m\Kid , the m.ui 
‘learrnd m the lav.’ to dmc at Ins house on 
rf^'pstrtieular iienum, as a friend and an .hi 
acquaintance TJie lawyer gladly n< cepted th. 
invd...tion, and attended at the home ol Ini- 
friend and client prompt to the minute. The 
conv«.r~.ii mu for s<,mi time was \i_ry gem ml 
and agreeable, and by-and-bv fie* '•hivw«l < In lit, 
by lmdmg and stiggc-tiii", at 1 > L diew the 
lawyer out into a learned and explicit dm i cr- 
tatiou upon the subyt the bo-t wished lobe 
informed upon. The (Kent was p*>..>ed, s.it'-hed, 
and smilmp, ehneklcd in Ins sleeve, thinking 
how ni( ely ho bad worm* d out the ed\ let de ired 
and piunpod his lawyt r, free of cod ' 

The h.et over, tlu law \ <r departed, equally 
pleased, and both being Milsdicd, all went as 
merry .is a mam a go bull. But a lew da vs ufb r- 
wards, the client lwrive l a lettei frnu Ills lawyer 
informing him that the charge for profe onal 
t ou-ullatiou ;uid advice was thwKen shilling 
and fourpencc, and would he ‘kindly attend to 
the payment of same at his caila-t convenience, 
and oblige.’ The client was wihl—caught in 
bis own trap. But being determined to outwit 
the lawyer and gain his own ends, be forwarded 
to the lntbr a bill for ‘tlinnei, waxes, and 
at*<cssmie■ supplied’ on the l(5th inst., amount¬ 
ing to thirteen shillings and lourpence, saying 
that if he would settle the inclosed bill, lie 
should only be too pleased and happy to settle 
the lawyers little bill. The lawyer retorted 


by threatening to commence an action against 
mine host for selling wines without a license, 
unless Ins, the lawyer’s, bill was immediately 
paid. l)o I need to say that the lawyer was 
victorious ? * 

When I was a boy, I heard of a lawyer who 
called up in the middle of a cold winter’s 
night to draw out the will of an old farmer* 
who lived home three miles away, and who was 
dying. The messenger had brought a cart to 
ronwy the lawyer to the farm ; and the latter 
in due time arrived at hi-, destination. ^.Wheii 
he entered the house, lie was immediately udu-red 
into the sickroom, and he then requeued, to 
be supplied with pen, ink, and paper. Tier re 
were none m the house* The lawyer had not 
brought any hinr-ilf, and what was he to do? 
Any' lead-puuril? lie inquired. No; t! \ bad 
none. The farmer was .-inking fast, IhouJi quite 
coicicutb. At last, flie legal genii-.nan mw 
< li.i’k.ed up on tin h.nk ol tin* bedroom door 
(oliunn upon column of figures in chalk. Tlie-oj 
were milk ‘scores’ oi ‘shot-’ lit* immediately 
asked f*-i a pic*!* of chalk, and then, kneeling 
on tlu tluor, he wrote out cwn'wly upon the 
‘month lie.irthstoiu tlu ladwiUand testament 
ol tlu* dying man 1 The fanmr snbse<|iu ntly died. 
The bi.ulhstom will was sent i** the pimnpal 
ivgisliy in London with s]<e<ial nUidaMt., and 
was duly ]>io\id, tlu w'lll being depudtid in 
tin* ..i line- ol the icgi-try. I mav mi lit i< • i 
that the law does not Male upon what -uh- 
-tan.’i < 1 with wind msmumnl a will must 
be written 

It i- i-tat< <1 that a lawyer wa- some turn e>o 
iros -examinin' 1 a witne m a lm.il eomt, wl.n 
h<* a*ked : ‘Now', then, Patrick, li ten to m *. 
Dul the dchudunt m tins stukc the pkiin- 
t ill* with ni.ili<< ? ‘No, ,<n, ■ mir<phi«l J'at 
go mly; ‘he itimk him wid the j inker, bed ad.’ 
Again lie inquired of Hie saniu witness. ‘Did 
the plaint ill stand on tin* defensive during the 
affray ?’ - ‘J)i\il a dilhn.ive, yur honour; he 
stood on the table.’ 

A ulebrity noiid for bong ‘a bit of a poet’ 
was brought up beloie a bunh of local magistrates 
for an as-ault, wlan the lollowing conversation 
took place . 

AIikji tilth, b vimr name John Kray? 

J'li.u'i'i It i , jour bouour ; so the people say. 

A hut Wn - it you who struck this man and 
caused th* alarm ? 

I'li Suie it wa-, your honour; but i thought 
there was no harm. 

Mroi Now, stop that! Did you come hire | 
to make ill vines? • 

J’ii . No, your honour; but it will happen t 
sometimes. 

The magistrate, laughing at the fellow's ready 
wit, said : ‘ Go away, you cqscal, get out ol my 
sight ’ ’ 

Pm. (untilfay). Thank yo, your fionqpr; an’ 
a very good-night. 








There was once a plain out-spoken judge, who, body, he lmd not committed the offence charged, 
addressing the jury, said : ‘ Gentlemen of the aud must therefore be set at liberty. li> reply 
fury, in this case the counsel on both sides tljls I>^ a » the judge told the jury that if 
are unintelligible; the rttwm* on both sides '<;.V "™. not s.U,slied that Ilia whole man wna 
i i • i-fp i i r i . involved m the crime, they might bring m a 

are incredible; and tbe plain till and defendant \ erdjot of guilty against so much of him as was 
are both such bad characters, tbat to me it is involved. The jury, alter a brief consultation, 


judifteivnt which way you give your verdict.’ 


iound the light arm, the right shoulder, and the 


It was once reported to the notorious Judge head ol the pri-oner guilty of the offence of 
Jeffrie, that the Prince of Orange wa, on the The judge accordingly sentenced the 

. , - . . . n . , . right arm, the right . hoidder, and the head to 

ponit of entering into tbo country, ami tlmt ut Wlt |, h, m l l ai , ( ’, ur thc , statc 

lie was already preparing a mainio,to as to his p MM , n f.. r two year,, remarking, that as to the 
indu^'iiients'and objects in so doing ‘Pray, my rest ot tbe man’s body, In might do wil l it what 
Lord Chief Justice,’ said a gentleman present, he pleased. * 


‘what do you think will be tbe heads of tin, 
m,miie-.to '> ’— 1 Mine will be one,’ lie grimly r*' 
•replnd. ‘ 

An undoubted alilu was pnme # tmio ago sue- M ' ( 
cesdull} proved in an A nun cun* court as fol- 1H( 
low,: fo. 


Loid Justice-clerk lira\fit*ld was a man of 
£pw words and of strong bu-uu-ss habits, and 
>on,fjiiently when he courted Ins second wife, 
lie said to her: ‘Livie, I’m looking out lor a 
wih, and 1 thought you ju->l tin pei.-un to nut 
me. Let me have your answer on or off 
to-mo’Tow,* and nae man abool if.’ The lady, 


‘And you say that you are innocent ol the mod day, replied, m the allnmativo. Shortly 
cliaige ot stialm-' tin, roo,Ui linm Mr .1 one, f ’ alb i the marriage, Lord Ihuxiicld s butler came 


ijuciiid lln jo.lgi 


to him to gi\e uii In, situation heran «* he could 


.tr, I run U111.Kflit—as miu® ut in, a n„t bear bur l.i.Tv.-lujj’.s continual Kuldiug. ‘Jl.in,’ 

IJravJuld evelunmd, ‘ ye’ve \ilth* to complain of; 

m* cniilj,t,‘ut m.h.l,w s tealtlK.r..«.tef >\? u ' 1,1 “‘■“P" n; W »hiwI InW , 

i,i .During the time tli t Liougluun wv. l'cmg 


child 

‘ Vo.i are conlideut you did not steal the r 
from 0) Jones f 

1 V< -,..r; ami T <un piuve it.' 

‘ (i■ >vv can y*►., pmv u a > ’ 

‘T • m pio\i tlu-t l didut s’. ■ il Mr , 


ill lu, pi oh ion, lie had a lie lid, a blother- 
<oun el, who had coiiiracbd lie* liah’t ot mm- 
iiKnung tin ewiiuMiation ot a wiliu 1 in these 
d Mr Joins’ wold- ‘Xo\\,mi, 1 am eb.ict to put a »pn ,tion 


l'oost r, ,mlge, In au «. ! stole two hen-, hum .Mr I to you, and I don i, care whiJi way' you answer 


G'a'loii '-.line ni^Iii, ami . I ones livi s five miles 
fioin «-'i stoii^ ' 

‘Tim ]H’ooI 1-. «uniluave,' said the judg>. ; ‘di- 
eliaigi th> priMXIel.’ 

it i- -aid that the other day a ilient received 


ij r>i il. Pioimham, with other-, lud begun to grow 
find til" tin; i ter mil formula, and u"i quently 
, om* m an lie 1 , he nut hi. biotin r-!a\\ y< r near the 
lI temple and addri i"*il him tliii-. ‘Xow, .b *; ^ 
lam about. t<> p.il a ipudioii to you, aud L dual 
ear, wbuli wav you an-wer it]—IK. ■. do you 


(he following bill from In, lawyer ‘Attmdmg ,l t) /’ 

and a-king you how you did, (< . !<»L Attending The celebrated lawyer P.utt wa- one night 
A, ' JU on tlie ]iter, ?\li n voii disu.-d mo to look cm mg home wiy late, when lu* wa- am/stid 
tbrou,li a piece of sin >ked ■la-,, (>.s nd. Looiam» by - 1 de. pel ate looking villain in one of tin 


»iing ny eye, 


suburbs ol Dublin, ami n-dvedwhat lie 


dn» a. a jok< ; or pirhap- it drove him to found limit.*!( alone. 

e\trein ties. ‘Mr Itobinsou,’ said eoun-el, ‘you sny you 

‘GehlVmon or the jury,’ laid a counsel m a oluu olheiated in a pulpit. Do you mum that 
suit ahoid, ,i herd of hogs, ‘there weie just thirty'- .V° u poached?—‘Xi>, sir; I held the candle 
fci.’v ho h in that drove; please to remember tint iu1 ° ‘All, the court under- 

InO-tb.rty-six jui't ciuctly tlirco times f w} > on ‘ , " Kr f 0 - v ! ««?' . . *>•-» «>»• 

l MUiv i 4 there -m* in n..»f 1 discotir-o came from you ‘Xo, nr; 1 only 

*w 1-11110 aie in Unit jury box, gentlemen . 3 v . ( , j { ^ J 

\Vu are jiif.nmml lliat Unit o.miiwj ,)i,l not win ‘ (l' , flm juiy,' mi-l all In.U bar- 

uis ea.-e. The jury were not so ]»ig headed. rister, ‘it will be for you to say whether this 

Judge Kent, the well-known jurist, presided delendant ■dull be allowed to conn, into court 
in uca. ■■ in which a man w'as indicted lor bur ,f - with unblushing foot.ilep-, with the cloak of 
l.u'y, and the e\ uleiice at the tiiul showed that hypocrisy in his month, and draw three bullocks 
the burglary consisted in 1 utting a bole through OU t of my client’s ]*o< ket willi impunity*.* 
a tent in which i-evcra! persons were blecniim hav r e heaid ol several cubes of female 

ami than pn.jo.-av,.; Ins W*l and ana tlir OTC h B^ nmt T 1,1 «*•*« llu : V*** vC , 
n. 1 1 114 1 • ' Lore is one. The eiimmals were Imndeulhd, 

tlia hole a#.l abstiactinn varioiis articles ofvnlu.'. „,th their escort were mvaitma the train 
U Way* claimed byMns counsel that inasmuch as which would convey them to the 'countv jail, 
ho never entered into the tent with his whole Suddenly a woman rushed through the crowd 
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of spectators, an<l with a shower of tears, cried 
out: ‘Kiss me; good-bye, Ned.’ The escort 
good-naturedly allowed the process of osculation 
to be performed, and the sheriff smiled feelingly. 
The woman passed a key from her own to the 
prisoner’s mouth, with which he undid the 
‘bracelets,’ and escaped whilst the train was in 
motion. 

There i3 a girl who seems to have peculiar 
notions of breach of promise cases, lor she 
threatens to sue her own father for breach of 
promise! She explains that the old gentleman 
first gave Ins consent to her marriage with her 
lover, and then withdrew it, and that m con¬ 
sequence her beau got thed ot waiting, and has 
gone off with another girl. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,’ said the judge to a matt 
on his trial for murder, ‘is there anything yoi\ 
wish to say before sentence is passed upon you ? ’ 
—‘Judge,’ replied the prisoner, ‘there has been 
altogether too much said already. I knew all 
along somebody would get hurt, if these people 
didu t keep their mouths shut. It might as well 
bo me, perhaps, as am body else. Dnvo on, 
judge, and give me as little sentiment as you 
c«iu get along on. 1 can stand hanging, but I 
bate gush.* 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The annexation of l T pper Burnish to the British 
Empire represents the most important addition 
to our possessions which has been made for very 
; many years. Lying between India and Chino, 

| the two most populous countries m the world, 
Infhnah is favourably situated as a highway, 
along which a vast trade can be conducted. As 
to the country itself, it presents many valuable 
i features. It has a plentiful rainiall, a healthy 
climate, and a luxuriant vegetation. The p«m- 
| cipal trops are rice, oil-seed, cotton, and tobacco. 
Si\ty-one varieties of rice are known to cul¬ 
tivators, and half of these are of the hard kind 
familiar to ns. The remainder have a soft glu¬ 
tinous grain, which is preferred by the natives 
of 1 Umnali. The revenue and population of the 
country have both increased enormously during 
the past ten years. 

In Mr Ilallett’s interesting paper addressed to 
the members of the Scottish Geographical Society, 
entitled ‘A Survey for Railway Connections 
between India, Siam, and China,’ lie showed 
that there is now no political hindrance to pre¬ 
vent our dnviug the locomotive up to the gates 
of China and opening up a vast trade with that 
prosperous empire. Mr Hallett has personally 
explored and surveyed Burnuih, Siam, and tbo 
Shan States, and he poiuts out lmw a railway 
can be made to join the Brahmapootra valley 
with the valley of the Irrawadi, and that such a 
| railway could join the line which already finds 
i a terminus at the seaport of Rangoon. This 
slmit lino of railway,, only one hundred and 
sixty-two miles in length, pays a good dividend, 
although it finds a formidable rival in the admir* j 


able flotilla of steamers which ply on the Irrawadi 
River hard by. 

At a recent meeting of the Russian Geograph¬ 
ical Sooiety, M. Orjiyiailo gave an interesting 
description of the Pamir region, wlncn wo may 
remind our readers is a high tableland of Asia 
on the western limit of Little Tibet. His tour 
through tliis little-known region covered a period 
of eighteen months, during which time he was 
able to make extensive observations of its flora 
and fauna, as well as of the condition of its 
inhabitants. During the long wintef, the people, 
have to seek the shelter of tli6ir tents, and seem 
in the spring to wake up from a kind of lethargy 
with the joy and liglit-heartedness ol children. 
The women do most of the work, which is of 
a pastoral kimj, The country is intersected with 
enormous glaciers, and is situated at su -h a great 
elevation that the natives call it by a name winch 
signifies ‘ Roof of the World.’ 

The Cleopatra’s Needle which adonis Central 
Park, New York, has guttered much from trans¬ 
atlantic cold, and a mass of scales and chips 
i has been removed from it by atmospheric influ¬ 
ences, as thoroughly as if a number ol masons 
bad been set to work to achieve the same result. 
This gradual disintegration of the noble Egyptian 
obelisk lias, however, been stopped by touting 
the monument with paraffin, winch coating has 
given a slightly darker colour to the stone. 
Those who have charge of public buildings in 
Britain which have been built of perishable 
stone—and there are unfortunately many such 
—would do well lo make a note of this employ¬ 
ment of paraffin as a successful preservative. 

A new artificial fireproof stone or plaster lias 
recently been invented. Its principal constituent 
L asbestine, a mineral which "is plentiful in cer¬ 
tain localities in the State of New York, U.K.A. 
This asbestine, which is a silicate of magnesium, 
is mixed with powdered flint and caustic potash, 
and is then mingled with sufficient water-glass 
(silicate of soda) to make it into an adhesive 
plaster. In this condition it is prepared for 
transport, and is mixed wifh sand before use. 
This plaster is not only fireproof, hut it adheres 
with wonderful tenacity to perfectly smooth sur¬ 
faces. It does not, therefore, require a roughened 
surface before attachment, such as a wall com¬ 
posed of nailed laths, as is the usual case. A 
common mode of applying it is to lino a room 
vvitli sheet-iron, protected from rust by a 
of asphaltuni, and to spread upon this metal 
basis a thickness of the new plaster. Besides 
being unaffected by heat, it will not crack if 
water is thrown upon it when in a heated 
state. 

Mr Hannay, of Glasgow, has invented a new 
form of lamp which will prove very useful for 
various industrial purposes, where the more in¬ 
tense rays of the electric arc are not readily avail¬ 
able. The lamp consists of a cylindrical' 1 vessel 
containing about thirty gallons of any heavy 
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hydrocarbon oil, such as creosote. At one side We are glad to notice that a ‘ Plumage League * 
of this vessel is an entry-pipe for air, which is being established for the purpose of dveoun- 
must be under pressure of about fifteen pounds tenaneing the inhuman fashion now in vogue of 
on the square inch. The ar- thus admitted forces introducing the dead bodies of birds as orna- 
the oil up” a vortical pipe which springs from lllen ts on ladies’ bonnets, hats, aud dresses. Lady 
the bottom of the vowel, and ends in a burner Mount-Temple, in advocating the establishment 
which extends for some feet outside the nil of tins League the members of which wi l bmd 
receptacle. Another pipe surrounds the oil-tube, themscLes to discourage in every way the use 
, * 1 u si • • i .of plumage in drees, writes thus: *A milliner 

and through this, part of the air is earned, so ^ }m} , tW( , |vc on 011e 

that at the point where both tubes terminate, Another told us of a ball-dress covered with 
there rushes iortli a blast of mingled air and canaries ’ We should rejoice to see the Princess 
creosctfp m lino particles. This is turned into of Wales or some other member of the Royal 
a Hume or great •brightness when a match is ' Family setting her veto* upon the rruel practice 
applied to it, a flame, too, which is unaffected by j of adorn,ug female dress with the bodies ol our 
wfttd or rain. The quantity of oil given abo\e j hyithered songster^. 

•a, supply a light for about twenty hours, wbnh ; f „ r t| „. thml ulld / r th , 

will be cfleetive at two hundred v*rch from the ' ' iL ,., „ r t1l0 fre,nation Monet). In France, 

lamp. This contrivance has already been used ^j l0 pro lecture of the, Seine is about to spend 
with success at the Forth Bridge works. It is ^ throe thousand pounds on the erection of a 
now being introduced for various purposes by similar building* m the well-known cemetery, 
Mr James Sim lair, 01 Queen Victoria Street, Pcru-ln ('li.u^e. Sanitary reformers will rejoice 
London. | that cremation is making some progress in both 

A plan for rendering paper .so tough that it' ™niitries, altliougl, that prog-peas is alow, 
can be used for various purposes lor wbbh!, 1 h " fastest tune ever ni.idp bv a steam-veasel 
. -t i ii t .1 lias recently been made by the ralke torpedo boat, 

formerly it was considered there was ‘ nothing , mlU , Yiutow f or tl „. Austrian governl 

like leather,’ li.es lerrntly been puldisbed. rim mt , nt T |„. „ u , Jn sp ,,.,l „i h, r six runs over the 
process is oi contmental origin. The paper pulp ' measured mile- duimg which time she was fully 
during mannlaeture is mi\ed With chloride of ( tilted and in lighting trim-readied the wonder- 
zinc m solution, and the more concentrated this , ful iiguu* ol knots per hour. She then 

solution is, the tougher is the finished paper. J ran, according to eontraet with the Austrian 
It is said that the new material ha. been success- government, for an hour at full speed, when die 
fully used in boxmaking, combmaking, and has 1 cove, ?‘ < * l u *' t twenty-tw o and a quarter miles. It 
I., * „ <• i i, ™ , , I is said that the vessel answered her helm well 

actually taken the place or Mather m hoot- • , . . ^ 

. J ,. 1 , , , , , t’lron rho.it these trials, and that there was very - 

making. Ibis last application of the material, ...... from tll( , 011; , ineej ovcn when „ olll £ 

is pel haps not quite so much of a novel tv ti«* | nt t ] 10 speed. Messrs Yarrow are building 

it seems to l»e ; for in the cheaper kinds of boots : twenty-tour toipcdo bouts lor the British govern- 
aml shoes, the soles, instead of being of solid ment, besides several others for foreign cus- 


actually taken the place of leather m hoot-■' 
making. This last application ol the material 1 
is pel haps not quite so much of a novel tv a« 1 
it seems to l»e ; for in the cheaper kinds of boots : 
and shoes, the soles, instead of being of solid ! 
leatliei, are often m.Slo of a compound of which j 
brown-paper pulp seems to be the chief con¬ 
stituent. The adulteration is not apparent to 
the wearer until wet weather makes it very 
evident indeed. 

In the building operations of man he uses 


tumors 

Every poison is suppo-ed to have its antidote, 
and the establishment of the torpedo system 1ms 
necessitated the introduction ot an antidote in 
the shape of torpedo catchers. The first vessel 
of this type which lias been constructed has 
lately been tried at Portsmouth with satisfactory 


hair to bind the particles of lime together in j n»Milts, not only with regard to speed, but also 
forming a plaster wall. In the work of nature, i with legard to nuimvm ring power. The \css<l 
muck the same end is achieved by binding loose I was fitted with an inner and an outer rudder 


particles of soil together with the rootlets of'on the s\stem of Mr J. S. White, and known as 
various plants. The continually blipping purtn Ms ■ the ‘ turn-about ’ method. This vessel is built 
of a newly made embankment have to he ren ' thin steel ; it possesses a conning tower on 
dcred seeme by tin, moans; but ntch m-asscs J 1 "*' *° m it is steered, and it is one 

as have hitherto been used for the purpose filly fret m buiotb. . 

, , ,, r n • , , puiposi Some interesting gunnery experiments have 

n^.;i*>ral months fortlieirdovelopniciit. M ; uflt i„. en nmcluded. at Portland Bill. Their 
Cambier, of the trench railway service, lias object was to test the value of the Moncnetl or 
recently pointed out that the double poppy is ‘disappearing ’ principle of mounting guns for 
valuable plant for this purpose. Its germma- coast-<lefeme, a si stem which, like most others, 
tion is rapid, and in a week or two its rootlets has its detractors as well as it* advocates. At 
• are sufficiently strong to give some support to Portland, a dummy gun only was used, so that 
the soil. But at the end of three or four months the .ship firing upon it from the sea had not 
the roots attain a l-n R tli of twelve inches, ami ''>tadvanta R c of attack,ng a foe who could 

r _ - , _ " . lain /, hit buck. The gun was placed m a pit, and was 

form a for strong network to bo d the soil so nn -an S ed that it remained bidden for two and 
in place t.iafi any grass known, lhe plant is a half minutes; then it appeared for half a minute, 
an anmftil, but it Sows itself after the* first delivered its imaginary lire—which was -repre- 
year. _ seated by a puff of gunpowder to aid the foe in 
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sighting it—and again disappeared. The ship 
Hcrculfs failed to make any impression upon the 
gun at all, although it was only made of wood and 
canva<?. We may therefore conclude that the 
Monaieff or ‘disappearing* system of mounting 

uns is the most effectual which has ever been 

rought forward, and we may look for its great 
extension in our coast-defences. 

Professor Germain S6o, of Paris, during a course 
of lectures on dietetics, has recently pointed out 
the importance of water in connection with food, 
that fluid being the only one which can dis¬ 
solve the salts taken with the food into the 
body, and eliminate them from the system 
He also remarked that it. was quite impossible 
for man, an omnivorous being, to exist entirely 
on vegetable foods. (So-called vegei.ni.ins are 
forced to make up for the want of solid medi 
by consuming egg*, milk, and butter. A healthy 
man must lor Ins food draw upon the elements 
furnished by the three kingdoms of nature. 

A new kind of turning-lathe, which *icein«i really 
to possess, the merit of novelty, is described 
by the Srimtifir Anurtnin. it is intended for 
turning such articles as balusters for staircases, 
win n such articles are required in quantities, 
and when they are wanted to he square or 
octagonal, instead of round. The lathe consists 
of a kind of skeleton cylinder, upon the surface 
of which the square rods which arc ultimately 
to lorm balusters are readily «lamped by levers 
working at each end. An ordinary T-rosfc 
supports the tool in cutting the i i-qiured orna¬ 
mentation on the rods as the lathe re\olu»«. 
When one side of the rods has thus been treated, 
they are undamped, tinned over, and once more 
fixed in place. In this way the tour sides of 
>4he square rods arc operated upon one after the 
other. This lathe, wlihh lias been patented, 
will finish with clean, sharp edge 1 ' about fifty 
balusters or other pin cs of wood an hour. 

The Lancet alludes to an alleged discovery 
whuli lias been made in Columbia, wlncli, if 
it should he confirmed, will he a valuable aid 
in surgery. It is reported that a ceitam shrub 
wlihh is called ‘ali/a* exudes a juice which 
1 ms the property of stopping hemorrhage, so 
that if a surgeon’s operating knife were only 
smeared with tins juice, his work could be done 
with little or no lo^s of blood. 

A meteorological station twenty thousand feet 
above the soa-lcvcl is being established by the 
Mexican government among their highest moun¬ 
tains. Those wdio remember the hardships which 
wore encountered by Mr Wraggc in lus constant 
visits to the instruments on i»en Nevis before 
the observatory building was established there, 
will be prepared to understand the difficulties of 
dealing with a station at so much higher an 
altitude. For this reason, the instruments are 
being constructed to work automatically, to be 
self-recording, and, as far as possible, to' require 
no attention for twcho months, if need he. 

The Chinese alphabet consists in its integrity 
of about forty thousand pictorial symbols, and 
it is this alphabet which with some modifications 
has, been used from time immemorial by their 
clever and more advanced neighbours in Japan. 
But the adoption of Western ways which has 
since 1808 been so rapid among the Japanese, 
has made them discontented with a system so 


elaborate and bewildering. They have therefore 
formed a Society called the Roman Alphabet 
Association, by which they seek to replace the 
cumbrous Chinese alphabet by the twenty-two 
letters M the Roman‘‘alphabet wdiich are found 
sufficient to express nil the sounds found in the 
Japanese language. The change is a necessary 
one, and maiks a new anil important phase of 
Japanese progress. It is somewhat akin to tlio 
mo\ ement which has for some time been in 
progress in Germany, by which Roman characters 
are being substituted for the old Gothic ones. 

At a Into meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, it was announced that M. K. Henc$ r had 
photographed part of the Milky-way The 
exposure required was an hour, but the star 
discs were perfectly round and sharp. Tliis 
wonderful result shows that tlie. driving flock, 
for keeping the telescope m motion, so ns to 
counteract tlr motion of the earth, must have 
been of the lim'd perfect kind. 

From Germany, we learn that in “.at country 
during the last ten tear- the leather manufacture 
has shown a mud extraordinary devi lojuncut. 
Large factories have been ii tnbbshed, ulie h pro¬ 
duce goods of tlie higlie-t quality, and compare 
favourably with those of fmeign make No 
expenses liu\e lxen spared to import the best 
machines ; the sons of tlie mod promnu nt mairn- 
faiturers are, sent to Ameifia, Enuhind, and 
France, to learn the manul;v ture of the leather 
tiade in all its d< tails The larged firms study 

principally the American methods of manufac- 
tunng, and the consequence is that many German 
factories are managed after the Amcruan sWetn. 
German manufac turd's are anxious to raise their 
goods to flie highest perfection, and look for¬ 
ward to the lime when German ma.*hine-inade 
ladies’ boots will he. found in the Wed End of 
London. 

We learn from a South African now .-paper that 
Natalis at last going to cnltiwite lea m earnest. 
The aioina of the samples produced is described 
as excellent; it has a taste by no means unplea¬ 
sant, which L not charaeleristic of China teas, 
but it is one which would be readily acquired 
and appreciated. It is nntu i pa ted that fifty 
thousand pounds will be. grown ilus season. 

A large German lithographic, firm doing a con¬ 
siderable trade in England, it is said has entirely 
left off printing from stone, and u<es zinc plates 
only. The saxmg j- said to he very considerable, 
and may partly explain how they are able to 
print more cheaply than our ow'n lithographers. 
A Chicago trade- journal estimates that if a work 
is to he pritib-d in ten colours, requiring five 
double-sized stones of twenty-eight by forty-two 
inches, the cost of each stone xvould l>e about 
twelve pounds, while a first-class zinc id*-*-, -'r 
eight shillings. 

Mr H. T. Crewe, 17 Sunning ITill Road, Lewis¬ 
ham, London, S.E., has recently patented a system 
by which conservatories, the various structures 
of the horticulturist, and other buildings, can he 
fitted with glass roofs and walks without the use 
of putty. The system iH an extremely simple one. 
Panes of glass are laid upon parallel ratters or 
beams. They are not placet? flatly one hesido 
the other, hut the upper panes are made to 
slightly overlap the lower paiies. They are fixed 
together by means of little metal clips, which 
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receive screws, that afterwards pass through holes 
in the panes and into the rafters or beams 
Among the advantages claimed for the now 
system of glazing are, that it causes the roof to 
remain perfectly rain-proof, 4nd that tin* greatest 
facility and' despatch are attained in dotmhing 
and replacing panes. Condensation is carried 
away from the inside of the glass by the grooves 
which are cut in the raftera or beams. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

HArETV IN 11AU.WAY TIIA\ KLIJNG. 

Mn Eowaiu) IT a iu*nn>, general secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of liailwav Servants, leply- 
mj^to a request lor wart led by peer.-’, membeis of 
t!ie House of Commons, and others for informa¬ 
tion as to the eau-.es of railway accidents, and 
tJi<* means wlncJi, m the opinion of»thc Society, 
ought to be adopted for the safety of*the general, 
public and of railway servants, lias issued a list 
f»t twenty-three proposals which set forth the 
neeessaiy requirements. The principal are the 
follow mg : 

‘All i ail ways ought lo he worked on the 
ab-olule Mock-svsteiii, strictly carried out, so that 
no two trams shall ever be m one section at the 
same time. 

The block?, and inleihxking systems should be 
elect! tcally (omlmnd and controlled, so that the 
.safety of a blotk-seelmn shall be under the control 
of two signalmen. 

Junction block-working should be adopted at 
all piiKtion-., so tli it U" two trains which can 
foul each other at the points and crossings shall 
ever be allowed to approach a junction at one 
and the . aino time. All tailings and goods-lines 
should be provided with jirop-ily interloiked 
saiety-poinb. 

One code of Mock-system regulations and one 
pattern ol signals should he adopted throughout 
the luugdom. A rot? light should be the only 
danger-signal. The practice ot using purple or 
other liulits is highly dangerous. 

facing-pi unta ought to be avoided as far as 
possible. All facing-points, and points leading 
to main-lines, ought to he provided with a lock- 
ing-bar and bolts, and properly interlocked with 
the signals and with the electric apparatus. 

All pu-senger-trains ought to be provided with 
an efficient automatic continuous brake, having 
brake-blocks upon the wheels of the engine, 
tender, and every vehicle throughout the train, 
and fulfilling the five conditions laid down by 
the Hoard of Trade, August 30, 3.877, and highly 
approved by the Society. To avoid the present 
dan"«rous piaclice of brake-power being cut off 
anv ' id .Ted useless by the introduction ot an 
unfitted vehicle, it ought to be the law that the 
Company should not he allowed to send vehicles 
over the lino of another Company unless each 
Vehicle is provided with the same form of con¬ 
tinuous brake as that used by such foreign Com¬ 
pany. 

All goods-engines should ho fitted with brakes 
upon their wheels, and those required occasion¬ 
ally for passenger-tfiflic should have continuous 
brakes. # 

. All ptAsenger-trainf? should be fitted with effi¬ 
cient means of communication with the driver 


ami guards. Passengers should bo able to reach 
it without putting their hands outside the window. 
The i>resent cord-system is unreliable, amt the 
plan of having no communication on trains which 
stop every twenty miles is very risky to the 
public. 

All passenger-platforms should he raised to the 
standard height, and all carnages fitted with a 
high continuous footboard, to prevent persons 
failing between platforms and tram-,. 

The crank or driving-axles of locomotive 
engines should be taken out after they have run 
a certain mileage. What the m l e • lm.*‘ -It.i.M 
be ought to be at once decided l\ ike ('•■lup.iiiiL- 
and the Board of Trade. • 

Overwork on railways is highly dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished.’ 

t 

now CHILDREN GROW. 

During the International Medical Conference 
held in Cojwnhagen m the summer of 18S4, a 
paper read by tlied’ev. Mallimr Hansen, Principal 
of lla* Danish ln-1 iluimu lor tin- Deaf and Dumb, 
was listened to with marked attention and inte¬ 
rest. It gave the results of the daily weighing 
and measurements ol height w Ifccli he had eurrieu 
on for nearly three years on the one hundred and 
thirty pupils -seventy-two hoys and fifty-eight 
gii'L -of the Institution, ami demonstrated facts 
is to the development ot the human body during 
the period of childhood that perfectly startled 
and astonished the u-M-mhled mednal authorities, 
opening an entirely new r field for investigation 
and lelledion. Kune then, Mr Hansen has con¬ 
tinued his observations ; and though he has yet a 
tremendous amount of work before lnm, he 
btlieves himself able to stale now the outlines of 
the results lie has obtained. 

The children aie weighed four times dailv in 
hatches of twenty—in the morning, before dinner, 
after dinner, and at bedtime, and each child is 
measured onto a duv. The common impression 
i-, no doubt, that jmrcaM* in bulk and height 
of the human, body duiing the years of growth 
prognoses evenly all through the year. This is 
not so Three dint met periods are marked out, 
and within tinm some thirty lesser waverings 
have been observed. As for bulk, the maximum 
period extends Irom August until December; • 
the period of equipoise lasts from December | 
until about the middle of April; and then i 
follows the minimum period until August. The 
lasting increase ol bulk or weight is all accumu¬ 
lated duiing the first stage; the period of equi¬ 
poise adds to the body about a fourth of that 
increase, hut this gam is almost entirely spent 
or lost again in the last period. 

The increase m height ot the children shows 
the same division into period*, only m a dif¬ 
ferent .order. The maximum period of growth 
in height corresponds to the minimum period 
of increase in bulk, and nrc rt mi. In Septemlier 
and October ft child grows only a fifth of what 
it did in June and July. In other words, 
during a part of the year—autumn and beginning 
of winter—the child accumulates bulk, but the 
height is stationary. In tho early summer the 
bulk remains nearly unchanged, but the vital 
force and the nourishment are expended to the 
benefit of height. While the body works for 
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bulk there is rest lor the growth, anci when the 
period of growth comes, the working for bulk 
is suspended. The human body has, consequently, 
the same distinctly marked periods of develop¬ 
ment ns plants. 

A CHESS-CLOCK. 

An ingenious dock has recently boon patented 
by Mes.'.is Frisch and Schierwater, 29 Clumh 
Street, Liverpool, It not onlv fellows the ordi¬ 
nary time, but registers on separate dials—marked 
respectively * black’ ami ‘white'—the period occu¬ 
pied by the players in a game ol chess. It also 
indicates the number of moves in a game and 
whose turn it is to play. Another feature is the 
index upon the dial. This can he set lor any 
time agreed upon—from one to fifteen minuted- 
during which u move must be made. Thu expna- 
tion of that time is shown by an indicator and 
by the ringing of a bell. Uv pressing a knob at 
the top of the clock, it is possible l< temporarily 
check the progress of the mechanism. This would 
of combe become ncec-sary upon the player?, 
requiring a rest, or upon any other inton upturn 
taking place. The invention i^, we believe, the 
fir^t clock that has been con strut ted with a view 
to recording the movements in chess-playing. It 
may of course be utilised lor other pm poses. 
Being a travelling dock, it may be employed foi 
inditating the times of different countries. The 
index and call-bell may he used, too, for public 
metric 0 , allowin'.' ■**' much time for each speaker , 
for .1 |. pl»-,m r.impc \, icgul.iting an allowarue 
of i m- , .*»• lor i!e : ting of any nmchiiwiy. 
The movement can he, fitted to any existing clock 
As a result of practical trial, the ‘ SduerwateiV 
.-Patent. Chess-Clock has been tom mended by many 
well-known chesa-playera. 


NOVEL PHOT0(1 RArilTC EXPERIMENTS. 

Tlie sinking ol the caissons ol the Forth Bridge 
lias affoided oppoitmnty for testing whether it 
was possible to obtain photographs belmv water 
in compressed air by tno aid of clectnc light 
To the novel conditions under which they* 
attempts—the first, we believe, in this countiy 
—were made, their chief interest is due, rather 
than to any particular success hitherto achieved 
We have recently described the method ol 
founding by completed air, and depicted the 
interior of a caiwm, so that our readers are 
conversant with the surroundings under which 
the attempts w T ere made. 

A trial was made on short' bj electric light at 
night to determine the length ol exposure in eessarv 
for the plates ; but subsiquent experience prov» d 
the data thus obtained to be ol little value in 
the air-chamber. Vatmus trials were then made 
in the air-chamber with different classes of plates 
and gradually increasing lighting-power; even¬ 
tual! v, five arc-lumps—each equivalent to twelve 
hundred candles—and plates of exceptional 
rapidity, wore employed; and these, with an 
exposure of two minutes, gave the best results 
obtained. 

The ioof and sides of the air-chamber were, 
whitewashed, to render them conspicuous and to 
diffuse the light. The formation of moistm-e on 
the lens threatened at first to give trouble; but 


after a little time the glass became warmed, and 
the difficulty ceased. The lia/.e in the air- 
chamber, which any sudden expansion of the 
air—such as that due to its escape when the 
air-locks were openetf—greatly intensified, proved 
a formidable obstacle, anil must always render 
the lrglu «t r« nlN unattainable. The only course 
was to • •/.* lie most favourable moment when 
the ha/e was at its minimum. White objects 
and light clothing gave the best results ; w hilst 
the eyes of a gioup—presumably from their 
glistening properties—are remarkable for defini¬ 
tion and sharpnc*". 

So far as could be ascertained, no injury 
resulted to tlie dry plates either from air-pressure 
or moisture. 


AN OLD ‘CHUBB* 

Last night!» found an old foigoltcn key 

Deep m an unused drawer; and quick (■ urs fill 

As in n»y hand 1 took it tenderly— 

For all! I knew the story it would toll 

Of a familiar dooi, a ‘vanished hand,’ 

A cheoty ‘cliik* by cagoi thildieti hcai.l — 

* Papa is home Ah, little loud hand * 

IIow oft your hearts grew sick with hope defeircd 

In the time after’ for ‘I\iju’ went foith 
And i.iiue not back. Then dawned borne datksunic 
days • 

The lottago home was sold , ami we came lioilh 
To a gray city street, to lloweilcss uajs 

On the bright steel, gieat spots of rust had grown— 

‘ It would not turn so easily as then’ 

(I thought), ‘and “ Rosebank” is no moic mj own— 

I have no claim to enter it again. 

‘ Maybe its door lias now a difleient lock— 

And oh, if even I umld ventuie there, 

V hat should I find ' l iny misery to mock— 

Ghosts of the dead—strangers’ careless slate.’ 

I took the key and laid it out of sight: 

4 Since thou canst no mine opo the door for mo 

Of that dear home, thon necdst not see the light, t 
For only doms of tears are oped by thee.’ 

Kate. 
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THE ETHICS OF HOUSEKEEPING 
The cry is everywhere the same—the badness 
of our modern servants. But who is really to 
blame—the mistresses or the maids 7 the masters 
01 the employed ? The one clas^ arc educated, the 
other are comparatively ignorant; and influ¬ 
ence filter-, downward it does not permeate the 
social mass from helow We east longing looks 
luckwaid to the In gone lime3 when servants 
were the humble friends of the family, ready 
to serve for love and bare maintenance if bad 
limes came, and identifying themselves with the 
fortunes of their masters. Hut we forget that 
we ourselves have changed even more than 
they, since the days when mistresses overlooked 
the maids m closer companionship than is war¬ 
ranted now by the conditions of society—when 
daily details were ordered by the lady, and the 
execution' Of her oriel’s was personally super¬ 
vised—when housekeeping was at once an art 
and a pleasure, a science and a source of pride. 
Then young servants were trained immediately 
under the eye of the mistress and by her direct 
iniluence ; as now they are trained under the 
head servant of their special department. And 
in this change of teachers alone, if no other 
cause*werc wanting, we could trace the souree of 
the deterioration complained of. 

The lady who, two generations ago, taught 
the still-rocm maul the mysteries of sirups 
and confections, of jams and jellies and dauily 
sweetmeats—who knew the prime joints, and the 
8 i KU° lneat » tender poultry, and fresh 

fish, as well as the cook herself—who could go 
blindfold to her lmen press and pick out the 
^iest sheets from the ordinary, and knew by 
place as well as by touch where the finer hucka¬ 
back towels were to he found and where the 
coarser—who could check as well as instruct 
the housemaid at every turn—such a mistress 
as this, for her own*jurt diligent, refined, truth¬ 
ful, God-feuaing, was likely to give a higher 
tone, infftse a more faithful and dutiful spirit j 
into her servants, than is possible now, when i 


(he thing iS reduced to a profession like any 
other, and the teacher is only technically, not 
morally, m advance of the pupil. It is the 
mistresses who have let the ruins slip from their 
hands, not the maids who nave taken the bit 
between their teetli; or, rather, the latter has 
been in consequence of the former; and when 
we blame our servants for the ‘ heartlessness * 
of tlieir service—for the case with which they 
throw up their situations, on the sole plea of 
want of change, or of bettering themselves, to the 
infinite disturbance of things and trouble to the 
household—we must remember that we ourselves 
first broke the golden links, and that to expect 
devotion without giving affection is to expect 
simply sluvi&hncM. The advantage of the pre¬ 
sent sv stum of mere professional and skilled 
technicality is to be found in the greater corn- 
foit and regularity of the household; m the 
more finished precision and perfection of the 
service; in the more complete systemisation of 
the whole art and practice of attendance. But 
these gains have been bought with a price— 
not only in the increased cost of housekeeping, 
but in the deterioration of the moral character 
of servants, and in the annihilation of the friendly 
and quasi - family feeling which once existed 
between the mistress and her domestics. 

In large cities and in the houses of the rich, 
the upper men-servants are practically their own 
masters. They make their own stipulations as 
to hours, food, allowances, liberties; and com¬ 
pound for the nervous exhaustion of perpetual 
worry which does not include hard work, by 
a scale of feeding which is more savage than 
civilised, in the quantity of flesh-meat in¬ 
cluded. They can make the house pleasant or 
intolerable to a guest; and m a thousand 
sly mysterious wa\s they cause the mistress 
annoyances which cannot he brought home to 
them, and of which they enjoy the effect pro¬ 
duced. In the kitchen, the cook is absolute 
mistress, and holds her lady as merely the 
superscriber of her own menu for the day, as 
well as the bank whence is drawn the money 
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for the bills—which she pays. And in the pay¬ 
ment < jf those bills, as well as in dealing with 
remnants—of which woe betide the mistress who 
should recommend the home consumption !—the 
cook doubles and trebles her wa^es, and feathers 
lier own nest with the down plucked from her 
employers. Can we wonder at this? We put 
a half-educated person into a place of trubt and 
temptation ; we neither check nor overlook her; 
we trust all to her abstract honesty and sense 
of justice; there is no danger of discovery, still 
less of punishment; she has before her the addi¬ 
tional temptation of pleasing her fellow-servants 
with whom she lives ip hourly contact, rather 
than of saving the pockets of her rich employers 
whom she scarcely knows and rarely sees ; and 
then we lift up our hands at the depravity of 
human nature, when we find that the tradesmen 
give back a percentage on their bills, and that 
whole pounds of wax candles swell the peiquisitc 
of the grease-pot handsomely. But next door, 
the rich merchant is a fraudulent bankrupt; the 
respectable family lawyer o\ei* Hie way absconds 
after having dealt with his clients’ securities; 
master’s friend, the banker, puts up the shutters 
to the ruin of thousands on thousand's, while 
his wife has a secured jointure which enables 
them to live in princely style ; and the stock¬ 
jobber, who dines with us on Sundays, makes 
use of private information to sell to his best 
friend shares which, up to their highest point 
to-day, he knows will collapse like a burst 
balloon to-morrow. Arc we not a little hard 
on the kitchen, seeing what is done in the 
parlour ? 

do from the rich to the poor among our gentry 
—from the gilded upper stratum to the lower 
“"base and barren subsoil—and hero again we find 
that mistresses are as much to blame as the mauls, 
whose shortcomings they bewail and resent. In 
a household of tins kind, the m aw junta ilomi 
prevents the hiring, because rendering impossible 
the payment, of good and well-trained servants; 
and the mistress has to be content with young 
girls whom she must teach, and whose untutored 
services she buys at small tost. But here, again, 
the modem spirit of the ago spoils what else 
might seem to be a return to old and wholesome 
conditions. Nine times out of ten, the mistress 
is as incapable of teaching as the maid is slow 
of learning; for we must remember that un¬ 
trained girls of this sort are generally taken 
from the most humble class, and that they come 
into service with but little natural brightness of 
wit and less educational sharpening The mistress 
expects too much from them. For the most part 
aching under her own bunion, disliking her 
duties, and envying her richer sisters, she does 
the least she can in the house, and gives the ! 
heavy end of the stick to the hired help. And, 
forgetful of the maxim of ‘ line upon line and 
precept upon precept,’ and of the necessity of i 
reiteiation, patient and continual, if a dull brain 
has to be impressed and a new method learned, 
she is impatient and angry when orders are 
forgotten—ways of doing things bungled—and 
chaos, disorder, and confusion are the result. 
Perhaps she herself is unpunctual and inexact; 
but she expects from her seventeen-old little 
Betty the punctuality of the sun and the regu¬ 
larity of the clock. Perhaps she herself is 


undutiful, and shirks all that she can transfer 
on to another’s hands ; but she looks for devo¬ 
tion, self-sacrifice, the unfailing performance of 
her duty, from this comparative child, and 
feels entitled to sit 'in the seat of, the judge, 
when these virtues run dry and the shallow 
stream of conscientiousness fails. From the 
nurse-girl, herself a mere child, hired to wheel 
the perambulator and look after the children, she 
expects such patience, forbearance, and under¬ 
standing of child-nature, as she herself, mother 
as she is, cannot command. If Jacky is rude and 
Jenny is rebellious, if Tommy 11 unmanageable 
and Katie is dcliant, she, the mother, 1 whose Jumper 
would be m a blaze on the’’ moment, demands 
that the nursemaid shall bear all with a calm 
and equable mind, and, without the power of pun¬ 
ishing, be able to reduce to obedience these little 
rebels, wdioin she liersell cannot always control 
with the liojf* of the rod and the. datl. i Inset to 
boot Furthermore, she lays the blam • ui these 
naughty tempers on the girl, to exc the elul- i 
dren. They are always good with hrr, him says j 
angrily, and it must be Mary’s fault that they ] 
are so often tiresome when ■•■he has them. And j 
when she says tins, she does not remember the : 
old adage about the little pitchers and long ears, | 
and never realises the fact that by her own words | 
she gives the children their cue, and encouraged j 
them to be rude to one who, they know before- ■ 
hand, will be made the scapegoat for their sm a . 
That overpowering maternal love -that stc.r<f< , of 
which poets make so much account, and winch 
is the primal im-es'-d c for the preservation of the 
race—i- at I m. <au-o of great niju-tne, 
especially when dealing with thore unprotected 
young nursemaids to wh m mf 1 . ■ ‘ v ■ v: be 

given, from whom all <»»:iS» .* *r! . ■ ■< n 

expected, and who have neither moral force nor 
mental enlightenment enough to control them¬ 
selves, still less others. It they stand in the 
attitude of accusers, the mother reject* them as 
traduce! s. 

Sometimes, in small households, the master 
interferes like a woman, and adds to the con¬ 
fusion by putting his masculine fingers into the 
already over-stocked domestic pie. There are 
nier who ate simply maddening in a house. 
They watch behind the window-blind and count 
the number of seconds Betty gives to the baker’s 
boy, and how she smirks and smiles at the 
handsome young greengrocer or the smalt Mr 
Butcher. That Betty should have any pleasure 
in the gallant words or flattering looks of one or 
all of those, seems to them a sin, a dereliction of 
duty, and, in some queer way, a wrong and a 
robbery done, to them. For w r erc they to be 
completely candid, most masters and. mistresses 
would Bay that they expected the a 

servant’s nature to be given to them—all her 
thoughts as well as her anilities—all her interests 
as well as all her time ; and that to fall in love 
is a kind of petty treason and a quasi-dishonesfc 
transfer of energy. Put in this crude way, this» 
theorem would be denied; and a dozen other 
reasons would be given for the confessed dislike 
felt by employers tor a lovesick maid. Reduced 
to its elements, it would come to what we have 
said—impatience of the inevitable tfoubler of the 
conditions being one of the proofs on our side. 
In matters of this kind, the ‘molly-man,’ who 
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stays at home, peeps from behind the blind and 

E uts his fingers into all the pies aboard, is a 
arsher and less sympathetic person to deal with 
than is the average mistress, to whom a girl's 
love affair^ carry an echo that awakens old 
dreams in her own soul and gain a little com¬ 
passion lor the sufferer; For, after all, Betty’s 
lpv6 for the baker’s young man is very much 
flie same kind of thing as Ada’s for the captain 
and Mabel’s for the curate ; and neither the cut 
nor the material of the gown influences the 
beating of the heart which throbs beneath! 

In all this as wo had occasion in a recent paper 
to observe, we do not oxcufo tlic faulty Bide of 
modern servants, bTit we should like to see inau- 
i gurated a better method of dealing with it. Wo 
dtgjuhl like to see the mistresses go back to the 
# »ld friendly feeling and friendly intercourse with 
those who live under their root, and make their 
h.ippine^, by the oons< ientious disfl*arge of duty 
—that old fiicudly feeling which made of the 
household one family, and brought the servants 
in line with the masters by the golden cord of 
human sympathy. People say that this is impos¬ 
sible ; that the spirit ot the age prevents it ;-that 
servants themselves refuse to recogm.se anything 
like personal interest from their employers; that 
the whole tone and character ol service are 
changed, and that it is now only a profession, 
where the employed live under the roof ot their 
employers, instead of out of the house, as with 
mill-hands and the like. It may be so; but 
if even so, wo contend that the higher natures 
could iiillueiu o the lower if they would ; that 
knowledge could direct ignorance , and that it 
depends on the masters and mistresses to get 
good out of these changed conditions—human 
nature, on the whole, seeking the light, and 
society, like a broken crystal, mending its frac¬ 
tures with fresh material, to the maintenance of 
term and heaiitv. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

BY (iUANT ALLEN, 

AiTiiou of ‘ Baba com,’ * St hangs Stoiuu,,’ etc etc. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

The morning when Edward ami Mari an were 
to start on their voyage to Trinidad, with Nora 
m their charge, was a beautifully clear, calm, and 
sunny one. ^ The tiny steam-tender that took 
them down Southampton Water, from the land in 
stage to the moorings where the big ocean-gam# 
Severn lay at anchor, ploughed her way merrily 
through the bine ripplets that hardly broke the 
lev, . b irfii'" . Though it was a day of parting 
nolu^ liras over-sad. General Ord had come 
down with Marian, his face bronzed with twenty 
years of India, but straight and erect still like 
» hop-pole, as he stood with his tall thin figure 
lithe and steadfast on the little quarter-deck. 'Mrs 
.Ord was there too, crying a little, of course, 
as is only decorous on such occasions, yet not 
more so than a parting always demands from the 
facile eyes of fernalg humanity. Marian didn’t 
cry much, either; she. felt so safe in going with 
Edward, ^nd•hoped t% be back so soon again on 
a summer visit to her father and mother. As for 
Nora, Nora was always bright as the sunshine, 


and could never see anything except the bright 
side of things. ‘We shall take such care of clear 
Marian in Trinidad, Mrs Ord ! ’ she said gaily. 
‘ You ’ll see her home again on a visit in another 
twelvemonth, with more roses on her cheek than 
she’s got now, when she’s had a taste of our 
delicious West Tndmn mountain air.’ 

‘And if Trinnlad suits Miss Ord—Mrs Haw¬ 
thorn, I mean—dear me, how stupid of me! ’ 
Harry Noel put in quietly, ‘half as well as it 
seems to have suited you, Miss Dupuy, we shall 
have no cause to complain ot Hawthorn for 
having taken her out there.’ 

‘Oh, no fear of that,’, Nora answered, smiling 
one of her delicious childish smiles. ‘You don’t 
know how delightful Trinidad i«, Mr Noel; it’s 
really one of the most charming places in all 
Christendom.’ 

‘On your recommendation, then,’ Harry an¬ 
swered, bowing slightly and looking at her with 
eyes full of meaning, ‘1 shall almost be tempted 
to go out some da # y and see for myself how really 
delightful are these poetical tropics of yours.’ 

Nora blushed, and her eyes fell slightly. ‘You 
would find them very lovely, no doubt, Mr Noel,’ 
she answered, more demurely Vncl in a lialf-timid 
fashion; ‘but I can’t recommend them, you 
know, with any confidence, because I was such 
a very little girl when I first came home to 
England. You had better not conic out to 
Trinidad merely on the strength of my recom¬ 
mendation.’ 

Hairy bowed his head again gravely. ‘As you 
will,’ he saicl. ‘Your word is law. And yet, 
perhaps some day, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
Hawthorn* and Mrs Hawthorn were to find me 
dropping in upon them unexpectedly for a scratch 
dinner. After all, it’s a mere nothing nowadays 
to run across the millpond, as the Yankees call 
it.’ 

They reached the Severn about an hour before 
the timo fixed for starting, and sat on deck 
talking together with that curious sense of finding 
nothing to say which always oppresses one on 
the eve of a long parting. It seems ns though 
no subject of conversation sufficiently impoi t.uit 
for the magnitude of the occasion ever occurred 
to one : the mere everyday trivialities of ordinary 
talk sound out of place at such a serious moment. 
So, by way of something to do, the party soon 
began to institute a series of observations upon 
Edward and Marian’s fellow-passengers, as they 
came on board, one after another, in successive 
batches on the little tender. 

‘Just look at that brown young man!’ Nora 
cried, in a suppressed whisper, as a tall and 
gentlemanly looking mulatto walked up the gang¬ 
way from the puffing, tug. ‘We shall be posi¬ 
tively overwhelmed with coloured people, I 
declare! There are three Hottentot Vcnuscs down 
in the saloon already, bound for Haiti; and a 
San Domingo general, as black as your hat; and 
a couple of walnut-coloured old gentlemen going 
to Dominica. And now, here’s another regular 
brown man coming on board to us. What's his 
name, I wonder? Oh, there it is, painted as large 
as life upon his portmanteau! “Dr Whitaker, 
Trinidad.” Why, my dear, he’B actually going 
the whole way with us. And a doctor too ! good¬ 
ness graciouB. Just fancy being attended through 
fever by a man of that complexion! ’ 
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*01i, hush, Norn!’ Marian cried, in genuine 
ahaat ‘He’ll overhear you, and you’ll hurt 
hia feelings. Besides, you oughtn’t to talk so 
about other people, whether they hear you or 
whether they don’t.’ 

‘ Hurt his feelings, my dear! 0 cloar, no, not 
a bit of it. I know them better than you do. 
My dear Marian, these people haven’t got any 
feelings; they’ve been too much accustomed to 
be laughed at from the time they were babies, 
ever to have had the chance of acquiring any.’ 

f Then the more shame,’ Edward interrupted 
gravely, ‘to those who have laughed them out 
of all self-respect and .natural feeling. But 1 
don’t believe, for my part, there’s anybody on 
earth who doesn’t feel hurt at being ridiculed.’ 

‘Ah, that’s so nice of you to think ami talk 
like that, Mr Hawthorn,’ Nora answered frankly ; 
‘but you won’t think so, you know, I’in quite 
certain, after you’ve been a month or two on 
shore over in Trinidad.’ t 

‘Good-morning, ladies and, gentlemen,’ the 
captain of the Srrern put in briskly, walking 
up to them as they lounged m a group on 
the clcan-Bcrubbed quarter-deck—‘ good-morning, 
ladies and gentlemen. Fine weather to start on 
a voyage. Are you all going with us?—Why, 
bless my heart, if this isn’t General Onl! 1 

sailed with you, sir, fifteen years ago now or 
more, must be, when I was a second officer 
iu the P. and O. service.—You don’t remember 
me; no, I daresay not; I was only a second 
officer then, and you sat at the captain’s table. 
But I remember you, sir—1 remember you. 
There’s more folks know Toni Fool, the proverb 
says, than Tom Fool knows; and ho offence 
m meant, general, nor none be taken And so 
vqu ’re going out with us now, are you ?— 
going out with us now? Well, you’ll sit at 
the captain’s table still, sir, no doubt, you and 
your party; and as I’m the captain now, 
you see, why, 1 shall have a better chance 
than I used to have of making your acquaint¬ 
ance.’ 

The captain laughed heartily as he spoke at 
his own small wit; but General Ord drew him¬ 
self up rather stiffly, and answered in a some¬ 
what severe tone • ‘ No, I *m not going out with 
you this journey myself; but iny daughter, 
who has lately married, and her husband here, 
are fust setting out to their new home over 
in Trinidad/ 

‘ In Trinidad,’ the jolly captain echoed heartily 
—‘in Trinidad * Well, well, beautiful island, 
beautiful, beautiful! Must mind they don’t take 
too much mainshcet, or cat'di yellow Jack, or 
live in the marshes, that’s all ; otherwise, they’ll 
find it a delightful residence. I took out a 
young sub-lieutenant, just gazetted, last voyage 
but two, when they had the. yellow Jack awfully 
bad up at cantonments. He was in a deadly 
funk of the fever all the way, and always asking 
even body questions about it. The moment he 
landed, who docs he go and meet but an old j 
Irish friend of the family, who was going home 
by the return steamer. The Irishman rushes 
up to him and shakes his hand violently and 
says he—“Me dear fellow,” says he, “ye’ve come 
m the very mck of time. Promotion’s certain; 
they re dying by thousands. Every day, wan 
of eni drops off the. list; and all ye’ve got to 


do iB to hould yer head up, keep from drinking 
any brandy, and don’t he frightened ; and, be 
George, ye ’ll rise in no time as fast as I have; 
and I ’.m going home t^iis morning a colonel.” ’ 

The general shuddered slightly. ‘Not a plea¬ 
sant introduction to the country, certainly,' he 
answered m his driest manner. ‘But I suppose 
Trinidad’s fairly healthy at present 1 ’ 

‘Healthy! Well, yes, well enough as the 
tropics go, general.—But don’t you hi; afraid of 
your young people. With health and strength, 
they’ll pull through decently, not a doubt of 
it.—Let me see—let me see ; I must secure ’em 
a place, at my own table. We’ve got rather an 
odd lot of passengers this tune, mostly ; a good 
many of ’em have got a very decided touch o’ 
the tar-brush about ’em —a touch o’ the tar¬ 
brush. There’s that woolly-headed nigger fellow 
over there who ’h ju«*1 come aboard; lie's going 
to Trinidad^ too; lie’s a doctor, li* is. We 
mustn’t h*t jour people get mixed up with all 
that lot, of course ; I ‘11 keep ’em -t place nice 
anti snug at my own table ’ 

‘Thank you,’ the general said, rather more 
graciously than before.—‘This is my daughter, 
captain, Mrs Hawthorn. And this is my m>u- in¬ 
law, Mr Edward Hawthorn, who’s going out 
to accept a district judgeship over yonder m 
Trinidad.’ 

‘11a 1 ’ the jovial captain answered in Ins bluff 
voice, dolling his hat -tailor-fashion to Marian 
and Edward. ‘Going to hang up the niggers 
out in Trinidad, are you, sir * Going to hang 
up the niggers ’ Well, well, they deserve it all, 
evtry mon-Jack of ’em, the lazy beggars; they 
all deserve hanging. A pestering .set oi idle, 
thieving, hulking vagabonds, as ever came around 
to coal a ship in harbour 1 J M judge ’em, I 
would—I’d judge ’em.’ And the captain panto- 
miimcally expressed the exact nalui« of his 
judicial sentiments by pressing his own stout 
bull-neck, fust acioss the, windpipe, with Ins 
sturdy right hand, (ill his red and sunburnt face 
grew even redder and redder with the suggested 
suspension. 

Edward smiled qnietlv, hut answered nothing. 

‘Well, sir,’ the captain went on as soon as he 
hat 1 recovered fully from the temporary effects 
ol his self-inflicted strangulation, ‘and have you 
ever been in the West Indies before, or is this 
your first visit ? ’ 

‘I was horn there,' Edward answered. ‘‘I’m 
a Trinidad man by birth ; but I’ve lived so long 
in England, and went there so young, that I 
don’t really recollect very much about my native 
country.’ 

‘Mr Hawthorn’s father you may know by 
name,’the general said, a little asset** ively.‘He 
is a son of the Honourable James Ha^tlfffftl;- of 
Agualta Estate, Trinidad/ 


The captain drew hack for a moment with a 
curious look, and scanned Edward closely from 
head to foot with a remarkably frank and mari¬ 
time scrutiny ; then he whistled low to himself 
for a few seconds, and seemed to be ruminating 
inwardly upon some very amusing and unusual 
circumstance. At last he answered slowly, in 
a more reserved and somewhat embarrassed tone : 
‘Oycs, I know Mr Hawthorn of A&ualta—know 
him personally ; well-known man, Mr Hawthorn 
of Agualta. Member of the Legislative Council 
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of the island. Fine estate, Agnalta—very fine 
estate indeed, and 1ms one ot the lamest out¬ 
puts of rum and sugar anywhere in the whole 
West Indies.’ 

‘I told you so,’ Harry Noel murmured paren¬ 
thetically. ‘“The governor is corny. They’re all 
alike, the whole bread.of them Secretiveness 
large, acquisitiveness enormous, benevolence and 
generosity absolutely undeveloped. When you 
wt to Trinidad, my dear Teddy, bleed him, bleed 
him! ’ 

‘Well, well, Mrs Hawthorn,’ the captain said 
gallantly to Marian, who stood by rather wonder¬ 
ing what hia#>ndden change of demeanour could 
possibly portend, Vyou shall have a seat at my 
table—certainly, certainly ; you shall have a seat 
at my table. The general’s an old passenger of 
lifio on the P. and O. ; and I’ve known Mr 
Hawthorn of Agnalta Estate ever since I first 
came upon the West India linens.—And the 
\oung lady, is she going too?’ For Captain 
IJurford, like most others of Ins craft, had a 
quick eye for pretty faces, and he had not been 
long m picking out and noticing Nora’s 

‘This is Miss Dupuy of Orange Grove,’ Marian 
said, drawing her young companion a little 
forward. ‘Perhaps you know her father too, as 
you’ve been going so long to the island.’ 

‘ What 1 a dri'/V"” “f Mr Theodore Dupuy of 
Orange Grove I P‘*»i Valiev,’ the captain 
replied briskly. ‘ Mr Theodnie Dupuy’s daughter 1 
Lord bless my soul, Mr Theodore Dupuy 1 O 
yes, don’t I just know hnu 1 Why, Mr Dupuy s 
one of the mod; lespeeled and well-known 
gentlemen in the whole island Been settled at 
Orange drove, the Dupuys have, ever since the 
old Spanish occupation.—And so you’re taking 
out Mr Theodore Dupuy’s daughter, are you, 
Mrs Hawthorn 7 Well, well 1 Taking out Mr 
- Theodoir Dupuy’s daughter. That’s a capital 
yoke, that is.--0 ves, you must all sit at the 
head of my table, liulie-.; and I’ll do o\orvthing ; 
that lies in my power*o make von comfortable ’ 

Meanwhile, I'M ward and llarry r Noel had 
strolled off for i minute towards the opposite 
end ot the deck, where the mulatto gentleman 
was standing quite alone, looking down steadily 
into the deep-blue motionless water. As the 
captain moved away, Nora Dupuy gave a little 
start, and caught Marian Hawthorn’s arm excit¬ 
edly and suddenly. ' Look there ! * she cried—‘oh, 
look there, Marian ! 1 )o you see Mr Hawthorn? 

Do you see what lie’s doing? That brown man 
over there, with the name on the portmanteau, 
has turned lound and spoken to him, and Mr 
Hawthorn’s actually held out bis hand and is 
shaking hands with him ! ’ 

‘ Mr e!l,’ Marian answered in some surprise, ‘I 
see In* ’s, w by not ? ’ 

‘Why not? My dear, how can you ask me 
such a question ! Why, of course, because the 
man’s a regulur mulatto—a coloured person.’ 

• Marian laughed, ‘lteally, dear,’ sho answered, 
pnore amused than angry, ‘you mustn’t be 
so entirely filled up with your foolish little 
West Indian prejudices. The young man’s a 
doctor, and no doubt a gentleman in education 
and breeding, and, io' my part, I can’t for the 
life of me why one shouldn’t shake hands 
with him us well as *vith any other respectable 
person.’ 


‘ Oh, but Marian, you know—a brown man !— 
his father and mother !—the assopiation 1 -—no, 
really! ’ 

Marian smiled again. ‘They’re coming this 
way,’ she said ; ‘ we shall soon hear what they ’re 
talking about Perhaps he knows something 
about your people, or Edward’s.’ 

Nora looked up quite defiant. ‘About my 
people, Marian ! ’ nhe said almost angrily. ‘ Why, 
what can you be thinking of! You don’t sup¬ 
pose, do you, that my people are in the habit of 
mixing casually with woolly-headed mulattocs V 

She had hardly uttered the harsh words, when 
the mulatto gentleman walked over towards them 
side by bide with Edward Hawthorn, and lifted 
his hat courteously to Marian. 

‘My wife,’ Edward said, as Marian bowed 
slightly in return : ‘ Dr Whitaker.’ 

‘ I saw your husband’s name upon his boxes, 
Mrs Hawthorn,’ the mulatto gentleman said with 
a pleasant smile, and in a soft, clear, cultivated 
voice; ‘and»as ray father lias the privilege of 
knowing Mr Hawthorn of Agnalta, over in Trini¬ 
dad, I took the liberty of introducing myself at 
once to him. I’m glad to hear that we’re to 
he lellow-passengers together, ^nd that your hus¬ 
band ha& lvally decided to leturn at last to his 
native island.* 

‘Thank you,’ Marian answered simply. ‘Wo 
are all looking forward much to our life in 
Tunidud.’ Then, with a little mischievous 
twinkle in her eye, she turned to Nora. ‘This 
is another of our fellow-passengers, Dr Whitaker,* 
she said demurely —‘ my friend, Miss Dupuy, 
whom I’m taking out under my charge—another 
Tiinuladiiyi: you ought to know one another. 
Miss Dupuy’s father lives at an estate called 
Orange Grove—isn't it, Nora?’ i 

The mulatto doctor lifted his hat again, and 
bowed with marked politeness to the blushing 
white girl. For a second, their eyes met. Dr 
Whitakers looked at the beautiful half-childish 
face with unmistakable instantaneous admiration. 
Nora’s fl.ished a little angrily, and her nostrils 
dilated with a proud quiver; out Blie said never 
a word ; she merely gave a chilly bow, and didn t 
attempt even to ofler her pretty little gloved 
hand to the brown stranger. 

*1 have heard of Miss Dupuy’s family by name,’ 
the mulatto answered, speaking to Marian, but 
looking askance at tlie same time toward the 
petulant Nora. ‘Mr Dupuy of Orange Grove is 
well known throughout the island. I am glad 
that we are going to have so much delightful 
Trinidad society on our outward passage.’ 

‘ Thank hnu for nothing,’ Nora murmured aside 
to Harry Noel, moving away as she spoke towards 
Mrs Ord at the other end of the vessel. ‘ What 
impertinence! Marian ought to have known 
better than to introduce me to him.’ 

‘It’s a pity you don’t like the coloured gentle¬ 
man,’ Harry Noel put in provokingly. ‘The 
appreciation is unfortunately not mutual, it 
seems. He appeared to me to be very much 
struck with you at first sight, Miss Dupuy, to 
judge by his manner.’ 

Nora turned towards him with a sudden fierce¬ 
ness and haughtiness that fairly surprised the 
easy-going young barrister. ‘Mr Noel,’ she said 
in a tone of angry but suppressed indignation, 
‘how dare you speak to me so about that negro 
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fellow, sir—how dare you? How dare you the sluggish water. Next moment, the ship 
mention him and me in the same breath together ? moved from her moorings and was fairly under 
How dare you presume to joke with me on such weigh. Just as she moved, a boat with a tele- 


a subject ? Don’t speak to me again, pray. You graph-boy on board rowed up rapidly to her aide, 
don’t know what we West Indians are, or you'd and a voice from the boat shouted aloud in a 
never have ventured to utter such a speech as sailor's bass: ‘Severn, ahoy! 
that to any woman with a single drop of West ‘Ahoy ! ’ answered the shi 
Indian blood in her whole body.’ ‘ Passenger aboard by the 


‘Ahoy ! ’ answered the ship's officer. 

‘ P.-issengcr aboard by the name of Hawthorn ? 


join l\lrs Ord by the door of the companion- ‘Passenger aboard by the name of Miss Dupuy'? 
ladder. # . We’ve got a telegram for her.’ 

In twenty minutes more, the first warning bell ‘This.is she,’ Edward ansivered. r ‘IIow cgn wo 
ran" lor those who wtfte going ashore, to get get them?’ ' 

ready for their departure. There was the usual ‘Lower a bucket,’ the ship's officer shouted to a 
hurried leave-taking on every side ; there was sailor.—‘You can put’em in that, boy, can’t you ?’ 
tbe usual amount of shedding of tears ; there was The men in the boat caugl.t the bucket, and 
the usual shouting and bawling, and snorting anil fastened in the letters rudoK with u stone taken 
pufhng ; and there was the usual calm indi/rcr- from the balhi^t at the bottom. The - mv still 
ence of the ship’s officer^ moving up and down continued to revolve as the bailors di- w up the 
through all the tearful # yr.V-ton groups, as bucket hastily. A little water got . .or the side 
through an ordinary incident <•■! i. .lu iniij, ex- and wet the "telegrams: but they vere both mil 
perienced regularly every six weeks of a whole perfectly legible/ Edward unfolded his in won- 
liietunc. As Marian and her mother wore taking dering silence, while Marian looked tremuloirdy 
their last farewells, Harry Noel ventured once over his right shoulder. It contained uist the/e 
more timidly to approach Nora Dupuy and few short words • 

address a few parting words to her in a low ‘From IIawtuoun, Tnnulnd , to II \wthoiw 
undertone. P-M S. &fvrn, Southamj)hm.~~For God’.' sake, don’t 

I’m sorry I offended you unmtentvm 'Py come out. Beasous by letter.’ 
now, Mi I' -uv’ he said nw'G’v. l l 1ii<«"iU Marian garni at it for a moment m hpetnhle** 

the lies* >• , \ J could o!*er .J 0'> m .i.. .ii .. ^ ' • • ■ 1 > 

was to ‘v i* just then in exculpation. 

Hut I i .''v i' '..1 mean to hurt your feelings, 
and I hope we still part friends’ 


bet’ «n > , \ J could oS'cr .d » *■ in «i .. .it turpilw ; then she turned, p.de and white, to 
to v u just then in exculpation, her hu,band bcide her. ‘O Edward.’sh died, 

I i v i ■ mcai \ to_hurt your feelings, looking up at him with a face of terror, G,baton 
I hope we still port friends earth can it mean’ What on earth can llr-v widi 


Nora held out her small hand to ltttu a trifle us not to conu out for’’' ' 
reluctantly. ‘As you Lave the -race to updo- Elw.ml M.I Hr tele K rum oner, Wore Ju> * v0 „ 
, bll ° l ,‘“ ° TCrlook «• Yes, we part ga/.mg at it blankly m iucxprc, ihlc lif.tuMskl.U'Uh 

fnends, Mr Noel; I have no reason to part «My darling,’ l,e raid, ‘my own darling. T Lawn t 
otherwise. tin- very remotest notion. 1 iau ’1 inis ;m • ally 

Then there s no chance for pie. Harry asked on earth tltey should ever wi*h lollop u, awav 

in a low tone, looking straight into her eyes with fr-om them.’ J 

a s ;r H ,” R ft iii- At Uiu same moment, Ndra held lier own tole- 

No chance Nora echoed, dropping her eyes g.am out to Marian with a little laugh of sur- 

suddenly, but’ Waiting very dccdedly ‘ You p, n* and amusement Marian glanced at ,t and 

must go now Mr ,\ oel; tile second bell's ringing.' read it bandv. it ran as Allow.,: 

Many took: her Land once more, and pre^-d * [from Durov, Tnni,h,l, to Miss Durov, R.11.S. 
it faintly. Good-bye, Miss Dupuy, he haul— Seventy Southampton.— Don’t <ome out till next 
‘good-bye—for the present. I daresay wc shall steamer. On no account go on board the Severn.’ 
meet again before long, some day—m Trinidad.’ __ _ __ 


‘ 0 no !’ Nora cried in a low voice, as he turned 
to leave her. ‘Don’t do that, Mr Noel; don’t TWO EVENINGS WITH BISMAPvCft. 
come out to Trinidad. I told you it’d be nuifce 

useless’ J 1 IN TWO 1 >AUTS *—I’art 11. 

Hurry laughed one of Lis most teasing laugLs. Another week has elapsed. The month of May 
‘Aiy father has property in the V. cst Indies, Miss has arrived in all its glory and beauty. The 
Dupuy,' he answered in his i. ml voice of light mil g„if„ eut trees in the park of the Diet House 
badinage, paying her out in her own com; ‘and f ", „ , 1 . ., . , 

I shall probably come over some day to see how « ., a ^y Relied avenue, and amnvv.be branches 
the niggers are getting on upon it—that was all °* Vonera hle six himdred year oldyet^trce, 


I meant. Good-bye— zood-byo to you.’ 


beneath which Mendelssohn composed the over- 


Hut liis eyes beliea what he said, and Nora ^ ure his Midsummer Nightie Dream, feathered 
knew they did as 6he saw him look back a last songsters of every kind hold their gay revels', 

farewell from the deck of the retreating little The spring, that wonderful season of longing 

kader. and r {. g ti eS a desire, is, as usual, warring success- 

Any more for the shore—any more for the fully against the stem duties of the members of 

shore <’ cried the big sailor who rang the bell, parliament. Even the hardest workers among 

mory *—-Then shove off, cap’n ’—to the skipper them, Prince Albrecht of Prussia, Moltke, and 
of the tug-boat. _ Steinmefcz, ay, even those most persevering of 

In anotln-r minute, the great anchor was heaved, deputies, Wachler and Gdhnt Rennard? can no 
and trie big screw began to revolve slowly through longer remain, indoors. The outcry about the 
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bad ventilation of the House is only a pretext round bolster is placed, on which reposes an cm- 
to cover their retreat with honour, and all broidcred cushion, with this inscription: ‘ In 
gradually assemble beneath the giant yew, there Memory of the Year 1866/ 

to listen to the gay tales and rare bits of scandal The pictures on the walls consist of life-size 
with which Hennig ano Unruh regale the engravings, portraits of the great Kurfurst Fredc- 
assembly. Last year, when, during the intense rick the Great, Frederick-William III., and 
heat, we sat out here in the cool pavilion, dis- King William. Beside this latter hangs an en- 
cussing the wine duties with the help of some graving of Murillo’s Madonna, looking Bomewhat 
bottles of rare old Rhenish, President Simson had surprised at her worldly companions. Finally, 
a large telegraphic bell placed on the top of the on the wall behind the writing-table hangs a 
kiosk, which by its sudden peal so startled our charming Swiss cuckoo-clock ; while just below 
unconscious souls, like the voice of the last the portrait of Frederick the Great, and so placed 
trumpet, that it completely scared away the god that Bismarck can see it when he reposes on 
Bacchus Iron* these precincts for ever. the couch, hangs a small picture of his mother, 

It*Was therefor with intense relief that all whose memory, as is well known, he treasures 
looked forward to the legitimate parliamentary above everything else. Even taken from the 
recreation of the week, Prince Bismarck’s Satnr- simple stand-point of man to man, it is satisfac- 
irfv evening. This time, no constables were tory to find, by the various letters from among his 
•visible. Immediately on entering the first rccep- private papers that have of late years been made 
tion loom up-stairs, we saluted his lady, and public, such a fund of kindly feeling, such a 
were weltomed by Bismarck himself, who at once bright and hearty nature, ab one would hardly 


tion loom up-stairs, we saluted his lady, and public, such a fund of kindly feeling, such a 
were welt omed by Bismarck himself, who at once bright and hearty nature, ab one would hardly 
entered into conversation with us, only stopping have looked for in this daring and indomitable 

occasionally to shake hands w ith some fresh combatant. . 

arrival. The crush gradually began to lessen as ‘In spite of all the hunting and raking-up 
the visitors dispersed into the various rooms. We of anecdotes of Bismarck’s past life,’ said a Saxon 
were still stand mg in the anteroom, near the great deputy, ‘that has been going on now for some 
sideboard ; tilt* moment seemed favourable for years both by Sunday and wfeek-day sportsmen, 
a-ori.. *the meaning of the stuffed hare ; 1 from the big journals down to the tiny pamphlets, 
r i *• ’• • !.■ ! Bismarck why it was placed there, not one half of what he has really done, said, 

‘Oli, have you not noticed that tins hare is and written, will ever he collected together; 
brunette ? ’ while those who are at all honest will lrankly 

‘ Brunett'*?’ admit that it would be impossible to reproduce 

‘Ye-' Look here—he has a daik-brown head f.e‘Vully 0 < peculiar form and fresh originality 
and b.nk, wherca c « In* oii.dit by rights to be velluw. < I 1 i -:.\ 1 1 Thus, I hoard rather a charactcr- 
1 ought to plate an ordinary hare beside hint to i-tic anecdote of his meeting with Councillor 

bhovr off thi-> natuiai ewiiodty JTe wa-. the only j P -, from the Saxon town of M-, at the 

“brumfte” h.uv among the fifteen hundred we Beilin Railway Station in Leipzig. Bismarck 
killed that da,}/ —it was in 1803—had been with the king in, 

Mad of the. guests had gone to the billiard- j Carlsbad, and was travelling back to Berlin, via 
room. There were not so many present on tins J Leipzig, in strict incognito. Tt was noon, and 
Saturday ex eniug; a festival m commemoration of j there was more than an hour to wait before the 

the foundation of the Law Union had drawn next tiain started Our friend Councillor F--, 

ncaily all the legal* celebrities of the House to who had been told by the station-master who 
Ohm lottcnhurg. his travelling companion w r as, went into the 

But win it interested me most was Bismaick’s reserved dining saloon—Bismarck did the same 
own loom, the door oi which stood open. —and soon the two merged into amicable con- 

‘May one cuter?’ 1 ask of one of the house- verce, while discussing their respective luncheons, 
servants. Bismarck praised the beauty ot Saxony and the 

‘ Certainly, sir,’is the reply. bravery and industry of its people. Councillor 

And crossing the threshold, I glance round P-, who did not belong to the blind wor¬ 

th e room. In the centre, though somewhat shippers of Herr von Beust, asked his vw-d-ids 
nearer the two window's that lead on to the what he thought of the Saxon government and 
terrace, stands Bismarck’s writing-table, a sort policy. His ris-d-vis continued his panegyric. 

of long disk, provided on each side with open r-, determined not to be outdone, launched 

pigeon-holes. The clmir, without any lean, is a forth into raptures about Prussia—not, however, 
’ a, r' ” ,r " 1 1 ’j" 1 * r *'»■ oak, which turns either including the Berliner*. 

wax. On l tv rglu-liand side are the shelves “Well, you are quite right,’’ said Bismarck. 
Hr 1 >11 In'* !»■: !. • documents. There were none “I daresay you have heard the story of the 
there i" out on the floor below lay several Alpine host, who, after pointing out the glories 
locked portfolios. The light falls from the left, of nis native land, asked a Berlin youth whether 
• gently softened by while and crimson silk cur- they had such mountains as that in IlerPn. ‘No,’ 
tains. Innumerable white gloves, and swords ho replied; ‘we have not got such mountains; 

* enough to arm a whole division of generals, are hut if we had, they would be far finer than those !’ 

( piled up on a table facing the door through which Much the same thing happened to me. I was 
we entered. On the escritoire beside it, the Chau- living in Ilanover for some time, and one day 
cellor’s various civil, military, and official head- I went, with a friend from Berlin, along the 
coverings form quite a small exhibition. The beautiful Herrenhauscr Allee. ‘Look at those 
other half of the x, <J t is completely filled up by magnificent trees ! ’ I said. ‘ Where ? ’ was \he 
a couch of colossal dimensions, covered with blue answer, as he looked round with contempt. ‘You 
brocade* It is almost as broad as it is long, with- mean these ? Why, they are not to bo compared 
out back or side cushions, only at the head a to the Linden of Berlin l * The following year. 


out hack or side cushions, only at the head a | to the Linden of 


The following year, 
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I walked with my friend Unter den Linden. 
They had their usual summer aspect, which, as 
I daresay you all know, is sufficiently dreary 
and melancholy. ‘ Well, what say you now?’ 
I asked my companion. ‘Do you still maintain 
that this is superior to the Herrenhauser Allee ? * 
‘Oh, leave me in peace with your Herrenhausers 
and Alices,’ he cried testily ; ‘it always makes 
me savage when I am shown anything better 
than we have in Berlin.’ There you have a true 
picture of the Berliner.” 

‘Bismarck then went on discussing the lower 
classes in Berlin, especially the porters, and 
lamented that it was found almost impossible 
to make them trustworthy. “You should do 
the same as we do,” replied the councillor— 
“ swear the men in before they take sen ice.” 

“ Oh,” replied Bismarck, laughing, “ that would , 
not hold water with us ” 

‘Meanwhile, the doors of the reserved dining¬ 
room were thrown open to the great travelling 
public, who began to assemble preparatory to the 
starting of the train. Among others, the well- 
known Leipzig colporteur , H.u tv ig, utilised the 
moments to find a fresh market for his wares. 
Ho had evidently also another motive—which 
he kept out of sight—and that was to give the 
Prussian minister some unvarnished truths and 
a piece of his mind about his political views, 
for of course he knew Bnmarck by sight.* 

Now first 1 noticed the gigantic size of the 
bearskin that lay beneath the billiard-table it 
is almost as long as the table itself. BiMuartk 
shot the animal in Tttirria, after having watched 
and waited for it five nights running. 

The mighty Nimrod now r joined our party, 
and leant up against the billiard-table while 
_ talking. He then sat down on the table, and 
* while keeping up a lively conversation with 
Ifennig and the rest of us about various points 
on the interior economy of the Diet, he every 
now and then threw a billiard ball behind him, 
so that each time it hit the two others that 
were on the table. After the discussion had 
lasted some time, Bismarck said: ‘ But come, 
gentlemen; I think it is time we had some 
refreshment.’ So saying, lie led the way, and 
wo again passed through the chamber with the 
yellow Gobelins, full of Chinese figures, animals, 
and pagodas, on to the dining saloon. On our 
way, we passed Deputy Kratz in deep confab 
with General von Stein met/. Tliej were still 
continuing the discussion on the theory of light, 
with w'hich the worthy judge and the victor 
of Traulenau had entertained the House for over 
an hour a few days ago. 

Close beside them stood the ITcssiae deputy 
Braun, talking to Admiral Jaclimann. It is 
incredible what an inordinate desire this inland 
resident, who haa never even heard the sound 
of the sea, has for occupying himself with 
navul matters. Perhaps these constant discus¬ 
sions with landsmen, who cannot know much 
of nautical affairs, are the cause of the some¬ 
what stereotyped smile that curves the worthy 
admiral’s otherwise handsome lips. This time, 
however, he. did not smile. Braun had asked 
him the following simple but weighty ques- 
Hpp • ‘ The papers and telegraphs have just 
"•lformed us of the arrival at Kiel, from Eng- 

ud, of the Kdnig Wilhelm , the largest armour- j 


plated ship of the North German navy. They 
write in such a cool, indifferent sort of manner, 
as if it were quite an everyduy affair for 
us to pay out over three million dollars for 
such a vessel. Has /Your Excellency already 
inspected the vessel?’ ‘No; I will do so to¬ 
morrow.’ And with this answer the deputy had 
to be satisfied. 

As I passed on, I again came across Bismarck 
this time in conversation with Albrecht, the 
town recorder of Hanover, who in the previous 
year had had a sharp tussle about his right to 
the ox with which the guild of butchers have, 
from tune immemorial, every year presented the 
recorder. The much-vexed question, re, tiff 1 ox, 
was happily not now in dispute, Albrecht having 
manfully fought for and gained his cause. But 
the point under discussion was evidently lieuriy 
as delicate and intricate, for I heard Bismarck 
say: ‘ Well, both you and 1 have lost some hair 
—we have tffbrefore one very important point 
in common—and ought to understand one another 
all the better.’ 

The table in the dining saloon was again 
covered with all the cold delicacies of a true 
North German kitchen; and again, like last 
Saturday, a small side-table had been taken 
possession of by some of the deputies, among 
whom I noticed the gentlemanly police super¬ 
intendent 1 >evens ol Cologne ; the two noble sons 
of the soil, Evelt and Ilosius; and the honest 
but somewhat moody Gunther of Saxony. 

Ere long, Bismarck came up and seated himself 
between Devens and Evelt, chatting pleasantly 
with them, while enjoying the cool and fragrant 
Maitranh. 

‘How do you like my Maitranh lie ask<d. 

* It is perfect, Your Excellency !’ 

‘Yes; I rather pride myself on it. Curiously 
enough, during all my student days 1 never 
found any IValdmcvttcr further south than 
Heidelberg. Our South German brethren were 
first initiated into the delights of the Mcutiank 
by us northerners You from Hohcn/ullern, for 
instance, have no Jl'aldmeihfcr, I suppose ? * 

‘O yo«, Your Excellency,’ replied Evelt. ‘It 
grows splendidly with us. But I also muy lay 
claim to the honour of having introduced the 
Swabians to its magic powers ’ 

‘ You have to thank your sterile Alps for 
that,’ returned Bismarck. * Were they more 
sheltered, no Waldmcistcr would grow there.’ 

A group of deputies and several waiters with 
plates and glasses now separated me from the 
speakers. When I again rejoined the party, 
Bismarck was telling them the following story 
of General von Strotha: ‘ He was at that time 
living quietly at Frankfort, in command of tho 
allied garrison there, when one dajMvu received 
a telegram from the then Minister President, 
Count von Brandenburg, to come at once to 
Berlin and report himself to the minister.’ 
Strotha starts for Berlin in hot haste, and thence 
immediately goes to Brandenburg. 

“1 have sent for Your Excellency to ask you 
to become War Minister,” said Brandenburg. 

“ Me ! ” exclaimed Strotha. “ For heaven’s 
sake, Your Excellency, what jnade you think of 
such a thing ? I am not in any way fitted for the 
post.” v * « 

“ I am afraid that can’t be helped. See; here 
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ifl tlie order from His Majesty the king, requiring 
that you shall be War Minister.” 

‘Strotha reads the order, looking greatly 
troubled, and then says: “ Of course, if Ilis 
Majesty commands, I rauot Obey.” 

“Well, then, my dear colleague,” continues 
Brandenburg, “you will attend the cabinet 
council at ten to-day.” 

• “ Oh, I could not possibly do that” 

“ I am afraid you will have to. See ; here is 
another order from Ilis Majesty, expressly desir¬ 
ing you to undertake the War Department in the 
cabinet” 

“Then I must of course obey,” said the new 
War Minister, witlua deep sigh of dejection. 

‘He is just about to leave, in order to prepare 
himself for his presumable maiden speech, when 
BrUndenburg stops him : “ I suppose you know, 
general, that you must appear m mufti [plain 
clothes] at the council ? ” • 

‘Strotha stood speechless witli amazement. 
This was the finishing stroke. “ I have none ! ” 
he at la-.t managed to stammer forth. 

“Well, you will have to get yourself some by 
ten o’clock—such are the king’s commands.” 

“Then of course I must obey,” replied Strotha, 
leaving the room m a very crestfallen nianucr. 

‘But ho faced his dtfiiruUy valiantly. Jumping 
into a cab, he drove of! to the M uhlendamin, 
uIicjc all the old Jews congregate; and at ten 
o’, lock precisely, a strange figure, with an enor¬ 
mously high collar and coat sleeves hanging right, 
over his hands, was seated at the ministerial table j 
—this was the new War Minister ’’ 

(Juntlier, who never could hide what he felt, 
and who generally looked at the dark side ol 
most thing-, had followed the Chancellor's story 
with undisguised amusement. The circle betame 
every moment more gay and lively. 

‘Take iare, (Juntlier,’ cried Mosig von Aimn- 
berg, holding up his linger in mock-threat; ‘1 
sec plainly that, Bismarck has completely be¬ 
witched you. 1 shaft feel bound to make your 
apostasy known to a certain paper in Leipzig.’ 

Whilst this nr Try chaff was going on, Bis¬ 
marck’s wife and her daughters had come in and 
had seated themselves at the table. The conver¬ 
sation now became more general; and soon after, 
as it w r as getting late, the party broke up With 
a profound bow to the ladies, and a kinuly shake 
of the hand from our genial host, we took our 
departure, well pleased with our second social 
evening at the hospitable dwelling of ‘Our 
Chancellor.’ 


A GOLDEN ARGOSY. 

A NOVELETTE. 

s' BY FRED. M. WHITE. 

CHAPTER X. 

A cynical writer somewhere observes, that no 
Wn is too rich not to be glad to get a thousand 
.pounds ; and we may therefore assume the joy 
of an individual who possesses about as many 
pence, in prospect of obtaining possession of that 
sum. It was with this kind of joy-- not, how¬ 
ever, quite free from incredulity—that Edgar, 
when he m*fc Mr Slimm by appointment at his 
hotel n&t day, listeiftid to that gentleman’s re¬ 
newed asseverations that there were thousands 
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of pounds somewhere in that bit of paper which 
had been such-a mystery to Edgar and his frjends. 
Mr Slimm was this morning more enthusiastic 
than ever on the subject; but Edgar only smiled 
in reply, and eyed his cigar with the air of a 
connoisseur in the weed. The notion of his pos¬ 
sessing such a sum was decidedly puzzling. His 
coolness attracted Mr Slimm’s admiration. 

‘I’ve seen a man hanged in the middle of a 
comic song,’ that gentleman observed, with an air 
of studious reflection ; ‘ and I guess he was some¬ 
what frigid. I once saw a man meet a long-lost 
brother whom he had given up for dead, and 
ask him for a borrowed sovereign, by way of 
salutation, and I calculate that was cool; but 
lor pure solid stoical calmness, you arc right there 
and Blooming.’ 

‘Had I expressed any perturbation, it would 
have been on account of my doubting your sanity,’ 
Edgar replied. ‘ Docs it not strike you as a little 
strange that a casuul acquaintance should discover 
a pu/.zlo worfch ten thousand pounds to me 1 ’ 

‘ The onexpectwl always happens; and blessed 
things happen swiftly, as great and good things 
always do,’ said Slimm sententiously. ‘I haven’t 
quite got the touch of them quotations, but the 
essence is about consolidated, I calculate.’ 

‘ What a fund ot philosophy you have ' ’ 

‘You may say that,’ said the American with 
some little pride. ‘You see, some years ago I 
was down to New Orleans, and I had consider¬ 
able fever—fact, I wasn’t out of tlie house for 
months. Heading ain’t much in my line; but 
1 bad to put up with it then. There was a good 
library in the house, and at first I used to pick 
out the plains; but that wouldn’t do, so I took 
’em in alphabetical order. It was a large assort¬ 
ment of experience to me. First, I’d get Blair 
on the Grave, and read that till 1 was oncertain 
whether I was an or’nary man or a desperate bad 
one. Then I would hitch on to British Battles , 
and get the taste out of my mouth. I reckon 
I stored up enough knowledge to ruin an or’nary 
digestion. I read a cookery-book once, followed 
by a chemistry work. 1 got mixed there.—But 
to return to our muttons, as the Mo’sieus say. I 
ain’t joking about that letter, and that’s a fact.’ 

‘But what can you know about it?’ Edgar 
queried, be'-onvng interested, in spite of lumself 
and bis h« Ll< r judgment. 

‘ Well, you listen, and I ’ll tell you.’ 

Edgar composed himself to listen, excited more 
than lie eared to show- by the impressive air of 
his companion, and the absence of that quaint 
smile which usually distinguished him ; nor could 
the younger man fail to notice not only the 
change of manner but the change of voice. Mr 
Slimm was no longer a rough miner; and his 
accent, if not of refinement, u r as that of culti¬ 
vation. Carefully choosing another cigar, and 
lighting it with deliberate slowness, each moment 
served to raise liis companion’s impatience, a con¬ 
summation which the astute American doubtless 
desired. 

‘When I first knew your uncle,’ he said at 
length, ‘ wo were both much younger men, and, 
as 1 have before told you, I saved his life. That 
was in the mines. Well, after a time I lost sight 
of him, as is generally tlie case with such 
wanderers. After he left the mines, I did not 
stay long ; for a kind of home-sickness came over 
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me, ami I concluded to get away. I determined 
tr, ge* back and settle down ; and for the first 
time in my life, the notion of marriage came into 
my head. I had not returned long when I met 
my fate. Mr Seaton, I will not weary you with 
a description of my wife. If ever there was an 

angel upon earth- But no matter; still, it 

is always a mystery to my mind what she could 
see in a rough uncouth fellow like me. Well, 
in course of tune we married. I had some money 
then; but we decided before the year was out 
that it would be best to get some businuss or 
occupation for me. So, after little Amy was 
bom, wc moved West. 

* For five years wo lived there in our little para¬ 
dise, and two more children came to brighten our 
Western home. 1 was rapidly growing a rich 
man, for the country was good, and the fear of 
Indians kept more timorous people away. As for 
us, we were the best of friends ; and the old chief 
used to come to my framehouse and nurse little 
Amy for hours. I shall never forgtft that sight. 
The dear little one, with her blue eyes and fair 
curbs 1 , sitting on that stern old man’s knee, playing 
with liis beads, and not the least afraid ; while 
the old fellow used to grunt and laugh and get 
as near a smile as it is possible for an Indian 
to do. But this was not to last. The old chief 
died, and a half-breed was appointed in his place 
I never liked that man. There was something 
so truculent and vicious in his face, that it was 
impossible to like the ruffian. Well, one day lie 
insulted my wife ; Bhe screamed, and I ran to her 
assistance. I took in the situation at a glance, 
and gave him there and then about the soundest 
thrashing a man ever had in his life. » lie went 
away threatening dire vengeance and looking the 
deadliest hate; but next morning he came and 
apologised in such humble terms—for the scoun¬ 
drel spoke English as well as his own tongue— 
that 1 was fain to forget it. Another peaceful 
year passed away, and thou I was summoned to 
New York on business. Without a single care 
or anxiety, I left my precious ones behind. I had 
done it before, and they weic not the least 
afraid. 

‘One night, when I had completed my busi¬ 
ness, and had prepared everything for iny start 
in the morning, 1 was strolling aimlessly along 
Broadway, when J was hailed by a shout, 
accompanied by a hearty slap on the back. I 
turned round, and there I saw Charlie Morton. 
Mind, I am talking of o\cr twenty years ago, 
and I think of him as the dashing, good-natured, 
weak Chailie Morton I used to know.—Well, to 
resume. Over a quiet smoke, he arranged to 
accompany me. 

‘It was a glorious morning when we set out, 
and our hearts were light and gladsome, and 
our spirits as bright as the weather. Was not 
I returning to my darlings! We rode on mile 
after mile and day after day, till we were within 
twelve hours of my house. Then we found, 
by unmistakable signs, that the Indians were on 
the war-path. This was uncomfortable news for 
us; but still I never had an uneasy thought for 
the people at home. 

‘When the following morning dawned, I rose 
with a strange presentiment of coming evil; but 
I shook it off, flunking it was the excitement of 
returning, for I had never been away from my 


wife so long before. It was just about noon 
when I thought I saw a solitary figure in the 
distance. It was a strange thing to meet a stray 
Indian there, and judge of iny surprise when I 
saw him making towards us! It turned out to 
be a deaf and dumb Sioux I employed about the 
clearing, and one of the same tribe wo were so 
friendly with. By his excited state and jaded 
appearance, he had travelled far and hurriedly. 
When we came up to him, a horrible fear came 
over me, for then I saw he was in his war-paint. 
Hurriedly, I made signs to him to know if all 
was well at home. 11c shook his head sadly j 
and with that composure which always cliapcier- 
ises his race, proceeded to search for something 
in his deerskin vest You can imagine the eager¬ 
ness with which I watched him; and when he 
produced a note, with what eagerness did* I 
snatch it out of liis hand ! Hastily, I read it,* 
and sank baak in my saddle with a 6en«<- of 
almost painful relief. Apparently, all was v\elL 
The missive was half a sheet of note-pa] • r, or, 
more properly, halt of hull a sheet of paper, con¬ 
taining some twelve lines, written light acro-s 
the paper, with no signature or heading, saying 
how anxious she was lor my return. 1 handed 
it to Morton with a feeling of delight and thank¬ 
fulness ; but, to my surprise, as lie read it, lie 
became graver and graver. At hut lie burst 
forth: “ Slimm, have you any secret cipher 
between yourselves ? ’’ 

“No,” I replied, somewhat ►tarllcd at the 
question. “ Why 1 ” 

“Because there is something inor<‘ here firm 
meets the eye. You will not mind 1113 saving 
so; but the body of tliis note is almost cold, not 
to say lrivolous, while words, burning words, 
catch my eye here and there, ('an you explain 
it?” 

“ Go on 1 ” 

*1 hardly knew my own voice, it souudul so 
hard ami strained. 

“Yes,” he mused, twistifig the paper in his 
supple lingers, “there is more heiv than meets 
I the eye. This old messenger is a Sioux : that 
tribe is on the war-path, and the chief thoroughly 
understands English. An ordinary appeal for 
help wou^d bo worse than useless, it it lull into 
his hands. 1 perceive this paper is creased, and 
creased with method, and the most touching 
words are always confined within certain creases. 
Now, I will fold tin's longways, and turK the 
paper so ; and then fold it thus, and thus. We 
are coming to the enigma. Now thus.—No; this 
way, and Mi-mini powers 1” 

* He almost reeled Irom his saddle, and I leant 
over him with straining eyes and read: “ For 
God’s sake, hasten. On the wiU‘^a,Jh. White 
Cloud [the chief] has declared. . . . ^Hasten to 
us.” I stopped to sco no more. Mechanically 
thrusting the paper into his saddle-bag, Morton 
urged me forward; and for some hours we rode # 
like madmen, spurring our horses till the poor 
creatures almosb dropped. At last, in the die-* 
tance I saw what was my home—a smoking mass 
of ruins. In the garden lay my three children— 
dead ; and not a quarter of ^ mile away my wife 
—also dead 1 * 

The American here stopped, and threw himself 
on his face upon the couch where ho had been 
reclining, his huge frame shaking with the , 
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violence of his emotion. Edgar watched him 
with an infinite pity in his eyes for some mo¬ 
ments, not daring to intrude upon Ins grief. 
Presently, Slimm calmed himself, and raising his 
face, said: ‘ Wall, my friend, I guess them 
statistics a.c sorter calculated to blight what 
the poet calls “love’s young dream.”-—Pass the 
brafidy,’ he continued, with an air of ghastly 
cheerfulness. 

‘Why did you tell me this?’ Edgar said, 
pained and shocked at the recital and its horrible 
climax. 

‘Well, you see I wanted to convince you of 
the twitli of fny words. 1 shall never allude to 
my .story again, and 1 hope you never will cither ; 
though 1 dream of it at tunes.—Your wife’s uncle 
kept that paper, and I have not the slightest 
^toubt that the same plan has been taken as 
regards Ins wealth. 1 can’t explain it to you 
at tins moment; but from the d<%'ription you 
have given of Ins last letter, 1 have not tin* 
smallest limitation in tayiug that it is formed 
on tin* same lines as the fatal note I have told 
>ou of. Oborin* Moilou was a good fellow, 
l>ut he had not the slightest imagination or 
originality.’ 

‘3 ud you reallthink that paper contains a 
secret of importance V ’ 

i ‘Never doubted it for a monunt. Look at 
! the* whole eimmistawv.s. Fancy youi meeting 

i me; lamy my knowing your uncle, fancy- 

j Bah ’ It’s clear as mud.’ 

I ‘Tie coincidences aie corftunly wonderful’ 

! ‘Will, they are a few.—And now',’ said Mr 
j Slimm, (hopping into Ins liur-t proiiouneid 
I Yankee i tyle, ‘lit tins Adonis truss Ins points, 
freeze onto a clean biled rag, and don his plug- 
hat, and we’ll go and interview that interestin'' 
epi tie—yes, sir.’ 


Fidg.tr and hi. transatlantic companion walked 
along ilulborn m silefico. The former was deeply 
immoivcd m thought; and the Ameiieau, in spite 
of his forced g.Cicty, h.ul not yet lost all tiure 
ol Ins late emotion. Presently, the} quitted the 
busy street and turned into one of the narrow' 
lanes leading to Queen (Square. Arrived at the 
house, they were admitted by the grimy diminu¬ 
tive maid-of-all-work, and slowly ascended the 
maye of stairs leading to Edgar’s sitting-room. 
TherJ were two persons who looked up as they 
entered—Eleanor and Jasper Felix. Edgar per¬ 
formed the ceremony of introduction, asking his 
companion if he had ever heard of the great 
novelist. He had. 

‘Yea,’ said Mr Slimm impressively, ‘1 believe 
tluio namt^bis been mentioned in my hearing 
once, ifnMi more.—Allow flue to sluike hands 
with you, sir. 1 ain’t given to worshipping 
Everybody who writes a ream of nonsense and 
*calls it a novel; but w hen 1 come across men 
like you, I want to remember it. We don’t have 
/many of your stamp across the Atlantic, though 
Nathaniel Hawthorne runs you very close.’ 

* Indeed, you arc very complimentary,’ Felix 
replied ; ‘and I tal^e your word us flattering. I 
don’t like flattery as a rule, especially American 
flattery. % Iff is rare, iu a general way. I feel, 
as if they always want something, you know.’ j 

‘Well, I do calculate my countrymen don’t | 


give much away for nothing. They like a quid 
pro quo; and if they can get the quid wvthout 
the quo, so much the better are they pleased. 
But I didn’t come here to discuss the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of my countrymen.’ 

Mr Slimm seemed to possess the happy knack 
of making his conversation suit his company. 
Edgar could not help contrasting him now with 
the typical Yankee of the gambling-house ; they 
hardly seemed like the same men. 

‘Have you got your uncle’s letter!’ Edgar 
asked his wife. 

‘Why?’ she asked, without the slightest curi¬ 
osity. 

‘ Why 1 I have almost come to your way of 
thinking,’ replied Edgar. ‘Do you know, a 
wonderful tiling has happened this morning. 
To make u long story short, my good fiicnd 
here was an old friend of your uncle’s. The 
story is a very sad one; but the gist of it is 
that the paper your uncle left so nearly resem¬ 
bles a tragnf document which he and Mr Slimm 
once perused together—what is termed a cipher 
- that he is almost sure it is taken from the 
wime. The coim ulence is so strange, the two 
letters are so i , i*mavka , » 1 v alike^- 

‘Is this u i!.\ », Mi SIimm 1 ’ Eleanor asked 

eagerly. 

‘Yes, madam,’ he said quietly. ‘Some day 
I will tell you the tale, but not now, of liow 
I came to be in receipt of tbat tcitible document. 
Your uncle Wdh with me; and from what I 
know of the cin urn-dances, they must he the 
same. If you don’t mind me seeing it’- 

Before he could finish his sentence, Eleanor 
was out uf the room, aud a silence, an uneasy 
silence of expectancy, fell on the group. No one 
spoke, and the few minutes she was away seemed 
like hour.'. Then she reappeared, and put the 
paper in hh hands 

lie merely glanced at it for a moment; indeed, 
he had not time to read it through before a 
.smile began to ripple over iiis quaint-looking, 
weather-beaten face. The smile gradually grew 
into a laugh, and then lie turned to view the 
anxious group with a face full of congratulation 
and triumph. 

‘Have you found it? Is it so?* bui>L fiom 
three people simultaneously. 

lie was provokingly slow in his reply, and his 
Yankee drawl was more painfull}' apparent than 
ever. ‘Young man,’ said he to Edgar, ‘what 
might have been the nominal value of your 
uncle’s estate—if he had any ? ’ 

‘ About thirty or forty thousand pounds.’ 

‘ And I promised, if you would let me see this 
paper, I would show you something worth ten 
thousand pounds. Well, you must pardon mo 
for my little mistake?. One can’t always guard 
against mistakes, and this paper is worth four 
times that amount.’ 

For a few moments every one was aghast at 
the value of the discovery. 

Edgar was the first to recover himself. ‘You 
are not joking, Slimm ? ’ he exclaimed hoarsely. 

‘Never a bit,’ he replied with a gaiety deli¬ 
cately intended to cover and arouse the emotien 
of the others. ‘There it is on the face of the 
paper, as plainly as possible—the fateful words 
storing me iu the face. You could see them 
yourselves, if you only knew how.’ 
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* Wonderful! ’ exclaimed Felix. ‘ And that 
simple* paper contains a secret worth all that 
money V 

‘Why, certainly. Not only that,, but where 
it is, and the exart spot in which it is concealed. 
Only to think—a starving, desperate woman 
dragging such a secret as that about London ; 
and only to think of a single moment pre¬ 
venting it being buried in the Thames. Wonder¬ 
ful, wonderful! ’ 

‘ Perhaps you will disclose it to us,' said Edgar, 
impatient at this philosophical tirade. 

‘ No ! ’ Eleanor put m resolutely—‘ no, Edgar! 
I do not think it would be fair. Considering 
the time and trouble Mr Carver has given t<» 
the matter, it would orilv be right for lum to 
know at the same time. Tin* dear old gentleman 
lms been so enthusiastic, throughout, and so 
kind, that T should feel disappointed if he did 
not hear the secret disclosed when we are all 
together.’ 

‘How thoughtful you are, Mrs Seaton!’ 
remarked Felix with great admir.ition. ‘Of 
eour.se you are right. The old fellow will be 
delighted beyond measure, and will fancy he 
has a hand m the matter himself.’ 

‘ I do not Bee why we should wait for that,’ 
Edgar grumbled. 

‘Impatient bov'’ said Eleanor with a charm¬ 
ing smile. ‘Talk about curiosity in woman, 
indeed !’ 

‘All right,’ he replied laughingly, his brow 
clearing at one glance from Ins \\lie. ‘I suppose 
we must wait. 1 do not see, however, what is 
to prevent ns starting to see him at once. Pro¬ 
bably, you won’t he more than an hour putting 
on jour bonnet, Nelly ' l ’ 

‘I shall be with you in five minutes;* and, 
singular to relate, she was. 

‘Curiosity,’ remarked Edgar, ‘is a great stim¬ 
ulus, even to women.’ 

Arrived at Bedford Row, they found Mr 
Carver at his office, and fortunately disengaged. 
It did not take that astute gentleman long to 
perceive, from the faces of his visitors, that some¬ 
thing very great and very fortunate had hap¬ 
pened. 

‘Well, good people,’ lie said, cheerfully rubbing 
Ids head with considerable vigour, ‘ what news ? 
Not particularly bad, by the look of you.’ 

Edgar stated the case briefly, and at the 
beginning of his narrative it was plain to sec 
that the. worthy solicitor was somewhat dis¬ 
appointed ; but when he learned they were 
nearly as much in the dark as lie, he resumed 
his usual rubicund aspect 

‘Dear, dear! how fortunate. Wonderful, won¬ 
derful!’ he exclaimed, hopping about excitedly. 
‘Never heard such a thing m my life—never, 
and thirty years in practice too. Quite a hero, 
Edgar.’ 

‘No, sir,’ Edgar put in modestly. ‘Mr Slimrn 
i« the hero. Had it not been for him, we could 
never have discovered the hidden mine. Talk 
about Aladdin’s lamp !’ 

‘And so you knew my poor client?’ broke in 
Mr Carver, addressing Siimm. ‘What a fine 
lellow lie was in those days! 1 suppose you 

showed him the secret of the cipher ? ’ 

‘Wall, no, stranger,’ replied the American, the 
old Adam cropping out again strongly. ‘He 


f ;uessed it by instinct, if it wasn’t something 
ligher’u that. I did not know it myself, though 
it was sent to me by one very dear to me, to warn 
me of danger. You^ see, it might have come 
into the hands of an enemy who understood 
English, and it was just a desperate'chance. It 
came a trifle late to save my peace of mind,’ he 
continued naturally and bitterly, ‘ and I shall 
never forget it The sight of that piece of pape'r 
in that lady’s hands,’ pointing to the important 
document, ‘gave me a touch of the old leeling 
when I first saw it.’ 

‘Poor fellow, poor fellow ’ Pray, don’t distress 
yourself upon our account. A mere explana¬ 
tion ’- • 

‘I’d almost forgotten,’ replied Mr Sliuini, 
taking the paper lrom Eleanor’s hands. ‘If vou 
will be good enough to listen, I will explain 
it’ * 

They d re vj* close round the table, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain. 

‘The paper I hold in my hand,* said tin \tnc- 
riean, ‘is tilled with wuting, commencing at the 
top of the paper, without anything ol a margin, 
and ending in tin; same manner. The paper, you 
perceive, is ruled with dotted Lines, winch makes 
the task of deciphering the secret all the easier. 
It has five dotted perpendicular lines at equal 
distances ; and four horizontal, not so equal in 
distance. These are guidc-lme-.. Now, I will 
take the lcttoi and fold it along the <entn* dotted 
line from top to bottom, with the writing inside — 
so. Then from the second dotted line, counting 
from the nglit-hand side, I fold it backward-:, 
showing the writing—thus. Then T fold the 
fourth dotted line from the right hand over the 
writing. The first pnitis accomplished bj turn¬ 
ing the narrow slip of writing between the filth 
liue ami the left-hand side back thus ; and then 
you sec this. The rest is simple Fold tin s-lip 
in two, keeping the writing inside; then tutu 
the bottom portion back and fold it aero-*} 
the lower dotted line, and* the puzzle com¬ 
plete. Or there is yet a simpler way. In each 
corner of the paper then; are a few words 
inclosed by the dotted lines. Begin at the top 
at the word “Darling,” then across the line to 
the words “ Nelly, in.” Then the next line, 

which is all inclosed at the top m the corner 
squares. Read the same way at the bottom corner 
squares ; and see the result You are puzzled by 
the folding, I see ; but try the other way. Ncie,’ 
he said, handing the paper 1o Nelly ; ‘please read 
aloud what you can make of it ’ 

Following lus instructions, Nelly made out the 
words thus: 

Darling . Nelly, in 

the garden .... under tht** 

Niobe . you will 

find my . money. 

The murder was out! The mystery which lmd ( 
puzzled every one was explained ; and after all, it 
was so simple! The simplicity of the affair was v 
its greatest safeguard. It was so simple, so par¬ 
ticularly devoid of intricacy, that it had baffled 
them all. Something bewildering and elaborate 
they had expected, but nothing like this. Mr 
Carver, notwithstanding liis joy, looked inex¬ 
pressibly foolish. Edgar gave way to his emo¬ 
tion in mirth. *0 shade of Edgar Allan Foe, 
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THE FLOATING ISLAND ON DERWENTWATER. 

_____ 

what a climax!’ he exclaimed. ‘Was it for the. lake and at its head, the case is otherwise; 
this our worthy friend waded through the ah- the mountains have generally rough and lium- 
ptruse philosophy of The Purloined Letter and mocky outlines and Bteep and craggy sides ; whilst 
the intricacies of The (/oh? 7fw/ ? Was it for their waste lies below in the shape of rough 
this that TJu; Murders in the Rue Morgue and tumbled masses, like rums of a giant castle. These 
The Mystery of Marie Roget were committed to consist of rocks belonging to the volcanic series, 
memory?’ * which are hard, massive, and well jointed. Thus 

‘ Be quiet, you young jackanapes ! ’ exclaimed we have presented to us two independent types 
Mr Carver testily; and then, seeing the ludi- of scenery, iormed by very distinct classes of 
crous side of the matter, he joined in the younger rock.’ 

man’s mirth with equal heartiness. Southey, in a letter to Coleridge, describing 

‘But why,’ said Eleanor, still serious, and the. view from his house (Gieta Hall), compared 
dwelling upon the mystery—‘ why did not uncle the mountains of the first type above mentioned 
iold tie lettet m the way he wished it to bo to the ‘tents of a camp of giants;’ whilst it is 
road V * between a rift in the "rocks of the latter, or 

‘Well, madam,’ Mr Slimm explained, ‘you see volcanic series, that the Watendlath burn rushes 

•n jriiat case the letter would have adapted itself down and forms the picturesque Falls of Lodore. 

\p the folds so readily, that, had it iallen into But, apart from the varied charms of scenery 
a stranger's hand, lie would have discovered the surrounding Derwentwater, and the many lus- 
secret at once. Your uncle must ♦fcive remem- torical reminiscences connected with the immo- 
bered the letter he founded his upon, and how diate neighbourhood, the lake has a phenomenon 
easily he discoveied that. By folding this paper: of its own ill the so-called Floating Island. The 
in the ojdmary way, improper curiosity was visitor to Keswick may see at any time, and if 
baffled.’ v such be bis desire, may row round and thoroughly 

‘ Yes, 1 suppose so, - Eleanor mu-ed ‘ Anyway, inspect four islands on the lake; but this one, 

thank lioa\en, we have, solved the mystery, and through its somewhat or con Vic movements, is 

we are In e at last' 1 not so easily examined. In fact, it only exists 

‘Don’t look so serious, darling,’ Edgar said j as an island for a few weeks’ duration, and then 
brightly ‘It is all mils now, to do what we j generally at mteivals of several years. The last 
like with. How lmppv we shall be '* j tune it was visible was in 1881, when it was 

‘Ahem i* coughed Mr Bates ominously,the only 1 noticed about the middle of August; and dis- ! 
remark which, by the way, lie had made during ! appeared during the first week in October. It 
the si ene I is doubtful whether all the causes ot this oocur- 

‘ BIcbb me, Bates” ejaculated Mr Carver in ] renee are yet known ; lor, on its last appearance, 
his abrupt way. ‘lb-ally, 1 bad quite forgotten considerable interest was taken in it by seientilii 
you—Shake ham U, Bates! Let me shake hands men, and .several experiments were made with a 
with my future partner.’ view of ascertaining its substance, both solid and 

‘Begging youi pardon, sir, l think not. You’ gaseous. Certain it is that, even m these days > 
- repr-wlitullv - ‘seem to have forgotten the of accurate information and universal reading, i 
will Mi Mm I >n’s last testament lelt this pro- considerable misconception must exist on the j, 
perty to Miss Wakefield-this money is part of subject. For instance, an article appeared in . 
Ins estate ’ this Journal for August 1874, m which it was ■ 

Mr Caiver groaned*iml sank back in Ins chair, stak'd that ‘until it wab driven ashore in a gale, j 
It was too true. Mr Morton’s last will deviled a few years ago, there used to be an island of j 
his estate to Miss Wakefield, and this treasure this kind’ [the writer had previously spoken of ; 
was hers hi yowl the shadow of a doubt. a floating island on a Swedish lake, which j 

__ _occasionally sank below the surface and re¬ 
appeared] ‘on Derwentwater, Cumberland. . . . i 
THE FLOATING ISLAND ON When a stick or fishing-rod was driven through 
DERWENTWATER. it, a jet ot water would spurt up from the hole; 

thus indicating that some spring or current was 
Mil Ward in his book on the Geology of the pressing against it from below ; and this was 
English J,ofce District, while describing some of probably the force which kept it at the surface, 
the effects that various rock formations have on and being of an intermittent character, allowed 
scenery, has stated that the mountains surround- it at times to sink to the bottom ’ This writer’.- 
ing Lake Derwentwater are not only geologically idea was, that a waterfall, which lie mentions 
interesting, hut are very beautiful. To quote as ‘throwing itself into the lake,’ hut is m 
his own wo-Is. He says. ‘If w r e take our stand reality at least a quarter of a mile off, caused a 
upon Fiiui-'s Crag, jutting out into Derwentwater, current, which, according to its force, was able 
we have before us one of the fairest views that to buoy tlie island up by its pressure. This 
England can give. The lake, studded with wooded | fallacious theory is mentioned in one or two 
jslets, and surrounded by mountains of varied 1 guide-books to Keswick, one stating that, ‘ the 
form and outline. Upon the west side, the guides, the older and more intelligent ones, will 
^mountains, most exquisitely grouped together, tell you of a .little stream that gets lost in the 
have soft outlines and smooth and grassy slopes, ground.’ This‘little stream’is the Oatgill Beck, 
sometimes meeting below to form, as in ISTewlands which, in its passage from the hills, forms the 
Vale, an inverted ar< h of marvellous elegance waterfall spoken of in the previous quotation, 
and grace. These uro of Skiddaw slate, which The ‘driven ashore in a gale’ statement is easily 
mostly ^eatlters away in small flukes or pencil- refuted by the fact that the island made its 
like pieces, giving rise*to a clayey and shaly wash appearance two years after in tin* same place 
at the base of the hills. Upon the east side of as on its previous emergences, namely, about a 
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hundred and fifty yards from the shore at the 
south eastern corner of the lake. 

The Dai!ii News of August 20, 1884, contained 
a *h‘*i( 1. •> '"uu article on the subject, in which, 
nfi* r «'■ - •! ihe floating gardens ol‘ the ancient 
the writer continues: ‘This at Der- 
went water seems to be merely an accidental accre¬ 
tion of material round some tree-trunk or some¬ 
thing of the kind, which, as in the larger inland 
just alluded to Tan American one], has become in 
some way anenored to the bed of the lake, 
probably at that point not very deep.’ 

The writers ot the two ai tides above quoted 
could never have examined, and probably had 
never even seen the island in question. 

A frequent source of error i* the notion people 
are liable to carry away who have only sivn it 
from the shore. Many see it, probably for the 
first and only time, from the top of ■* 1 ■ | 

on tlicir way to Butterinere or on -u « * . : 
favourite excursion. Jv 1 driver 

has perhaps directed th* 1 .• u • \ a |erk of 
his whip over his left ! .! !< r,- * ■ I.' \ •! CVng. 
Now, there is a gap in the tiecs on the other Fide, 
and a glimpse ot the lake is caught ‘ Floating 
Island,’ laconically remarks Jehu to the box-seat 
occupants, and agate points his whip, but this 
time to the right towards the lake. ‘Where? 
where?’ n-k the others behind. ‘There, there 
—don’t you sec 9 ’ ami on mils the coach, mine 
wondering if that little patch of green wore it; 
others, failing to see anything, reh-r to their j 
guide-books or companions as to what object of 
interest must next be looked for. T, ml ore. ITuU 1 
comes into view, and the minds of the burned 
tourists are once more engaged in a lic-ty exam¬ 
ination of the Falls. So the day wear* on, and 
they have seen the Floating Inland. But how, 
and how much? Even the name itself mnv came 
misapprehension, although it would be difln ult to 
give the object a more definite appellation. 

The island is not mentioned either by Hutchin¬ 
son or Nk id son and Burns in their Hadorn* of 
Cumberland, published towards the end of la c t 
century. In an interesting account, however, of 
A Fortnight's Ramble, to the. Lahc a, by Jos. Bud- : 
worth, F.S.A., published 1705, a short rtleivnee 
is made to it. Alter speaking of the ‘‘-tunny 
breakers’ on the lake, caused bv *a bottom wind,’ 
ho goes on to say • ‘It is said Kt.wiok Take often ! 
wears this appearance a day or two pievious to a 
storm ; and when violently agitated at the bottom, ] 
nn island arises, and remains upon the surl.ue ; 
some time. . . . The grass and the iuoss are «t» i 
green as a meadow, which soon unite and become 1 
consistent. There are very few people in the ■ 
neighbourhood who have not been upon it It 
is probably to Jonathan Ottle,y, a native of Kc— 
wick, and a very careful observer, that we owe 
the first really authentic account of the island. 
In a paper read before the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and published in their 
Transactions for the year 1810, he gives a graphic 
description of it, and mentions a newspaper cor- 
mpoudence having appeared in the Carh.le. 
Journal, some years previous, in which two or 
three different theories were propounded by 
various writers us to the cause of its emergence. 
At the end of this Memoir, a note from John 
Dalton—the author of the Atomic Theory, and 
a nafcivo of Cumberland, although at this time 


he had resided in Manchester for some years— 
explains, that ‘being at Keswick m 1815, Mr 
Ottley and I procured a small quantity of the 
gas [from the islandwhich I found to consist 
of equal parts of earlmretted hydrogen and 
azotic gases, with about h\ per rent of earbonic 
acid.’ It will be seen from the above that the 
island had not escaped the observation of mdn ot 
science very early in the p" ' n* , ”v. 

From a distance, it loi k 1 k 1 plot float¬ 
ing on the lake. It is never more than six incite** 
abo\e the water, but varies .l*"- 1 .’ V in arei 
m <li fie rent years On it- ■ i : ■ m •• ■ ■■ . the 
exposed surface was about fiflv ) air Is by twelve ; 
but in 1842 it. was upwards of ii'ik ty yard-, loir" 
by twentv broad Jt generally makes its «pp*-ai • 
anco in Julv, August, <>r Septemb"»\ and disap¬ 
pears towards the end of the last month. Iq 
1831, how'ever, it eame to the top on the tenth 
of June, .inilHvmaniod expo-ed until the t\. >dy- 
fourtli of Septemlur— tho longe.l peri" • <ier 
remembered. It has never hem urn »\ opt m 
the fsiimni'i* or autumn month', and tin u only 
after period* of excessive drought and w..rm 
weather; but whether its ongin is owing to t!i * 
lowness ol |h«* water in th< lake, or to the high 
temperature, nr to a combination of both cau-o\ r, 
ft ill an open question. 

Tlic bed ol the lake win in the inland app<\uv: 
consists of what, wen tlier-* no lahe ov* r if, would 
be eaflid a pent-mos-, w limb extend , <»vei ■ 
acre.’. When tin* water is calm, d:uk brown 
pilclies may le seen ov.-i tlu* whole of tin, area, 
unhealing unts or fi-Mires The depth of wain 
i* verv umiorm here, x ary mg tioin n\ to tight 
Jeitwfi-ui the lake i, at an average height The 
appeaiauu* of the i hurl is tamed by a p"itjon of 
this peat-moss n-ing, not bodily, a* m a dot u bed 
mass, but like a huge bli-ter. It is tin* jifiutea 
manner of lising that up-cte the pivoie <■,v< t 
notions of marry visitor*, leading foui" i<> suppose 
tint the siulace of the l.J.e limin' be, "UK 
lowered, through di ought o'} other can-, , a por¬ 
tion ot its bed has been laid bare. AHhou-’h this 
peat-mop* is capable of < ou-iderabh* dr-fention, 
owing to the elasticity ot it. 1 - corn pom nt parts, it 
not unt'oquenlly oeeur flint a i*upturi* take place 
whil.-l r sing to the snrfuM*. In .udi case-, two 
islands are sometimes formed, but more frequently 
one part sinks, w'lu-n a fairly accurate idea may bo 
formed ol the thieknes, of the p<at-mos«* or sub- 
•slance ol the island. If the second portidh, or 
part that has remained at the surface, on resuming 
its position at tin* bottom, does not exactly fill the 
same ‘■pace as Ik foie, a gap is caused, which 
accounts for the apparent dark patches before 
mentioned. 

The aquatic plants "•■owing on tk.' bed of this 
portion of the lake ore, w hen Jt\ ui", all •qjeeifually 
lighter than water, which may easily be proved by 
detaching any of them from tlffi bottom, when* 
they will be found to rise to the surface. Thcy # 
grow, wither, and decay, their roots matting 
together umidi-t the finely divided turf, itself the * 
remains of various mosses, producing what (Htley 
aptly calls a ‘ congeries of weeds.’ The thickness-, 
of this mass is about six feet, and rests upon a bed 
of i lay. After a continuance high temperature, 
the air and gas—of which there is atoay^ a con¬ 
siderable amount in such substances—expand. 
This expansion is sufficient to reduce the weight 
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of the whole slightly helow an equal volume of that leasehold property is personal estate, what- 
water. The water insinuates itself between the ever may be its value, and therefore distribi table 
peat-moss and the bed of day on which it rests among all the children of an intestate, as will be 
but to which it is in no \yy attached, owing to explained more fully. A third class of property 
the roots not being able to penetrate it The mass is ‘ copyhold/ which is real estate, but in respect 
slowly rise 1 * the lighter portion gradually drag- of which the feudal services were of a different 
pmg itself to the surface, although, as has been description. Being useful only, and not military, 
previously stated, not absolutely detaching itself these services were considered as inferior in 
iitun tho rest After appearing above the level of dignity and less honourable than the duties 
the water, the weeds make vigorous growth, which attached to the po-scs.-ion of freehold property, 
tends to ieduce temporarily the specific gravity of The subject ot tenure-, and son ices is lull of 
the whole still more, and to give that emerald mlcre-t, but the exigences ol ipa>e compel us to 
hue to the exposed part which made JJud worth I turn away from the tempting tie-me. ft was, 
desonhe it as dicing ‘.is given as a meadowIf, however, necessary to refer thus briefly to the 
through heavy ram#ill, the water level of the lake origin of the present rides of law, m order to 
be raised, the island n-.es and fulls with it. make intelligible the reason-, for the distinctions 
Should low temperature, however, supervene, the \vlii< li si ill exist. 

». 1 . 1*1 loses its buoyancy, and f-lowlv disappears ; Wi have mentioned the common-law rub* of 
(Hire more to sink into ol aurilv and become pari j descent ol kind, and must note two exceptions to I 
of the bed of the Like, alter having, far a butteiflv the general rule. By the cu-tom of ‘borough 
existence, ha Iced under the waim August s-un a« English/ which exists at Muldon in Essex, in the 
tli-* Floating bland. city of Gloucester, and other place-, the youngest 

_ . .. _ _ __ __ instead of the eldest son inherits lus, father’s 

freeholds in case of nife.tacv And by the 
POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES.** jot-tom of‘gavelkind/whit h still applies to most 
i.Y AN LxrntrENi'iiD fKACTiTlONKJt. himl in Kent, although >jome lias been dis- 

gav'lled by pi 1 vale Acts ot Parliament, the free- 
'j'nr 7:L.irT< oi< tiir r Lnr^rsnx axd OMTJ: uiiLiUii 2* liolds of an mte-tate are divisible among all the 
ui an i\u '■r ^rr. onyrn of m At. ASt> tons of the decca-ed m equal shares. 

ri US'>\AL I sr.m Leaving these customs aside, we proper* to 

Many persons bdou* that the eld<-t son of a consider the effect of the inte-ta-y of an owner 
man win for dial »,tli..nt lain.- n mil, ,.r <>» ‘""'''I’ 1 '] * ,lh ™ P 1 ' < T-' lty " ho k ' avia 11 

win in i th T nonli <1.. : M | tu “ , y "‘ d ‘' MrL ' n •”’*""3 tom. 

. , . , ,, i i it i , I In such a case, the widow' (it any) would be 

11 'V 11 ', l-t-'l" Oy. t«U» ><••.! .>«•» ! .. ntl Ucl to romr. om-lhml ot the lints ol' tl.c 

]H*r:.oua.. 1< fi by .n. th ea.-ed parent; but thi - j f m .l u q ( p. |j,r }„. r ljl c . } that being a prov,sion made 
it an eu’.*r fai r- r late to the personal e-tate, j |‘ o1 . her by the law limitr tin* name of dower, 
and ia *oim* < a-es aho m ropeil of the real > Dower attaches to all the freehold lands and 
e-tab*. Bv tlx* common law', whnli had it-ori.in hereditaments of which her deceased husband 
m feudal turn***, the «lth-,t mu was t ntith d to wa. the a. tual owntr at tlie time ot his decease, 
sin reed b» the property ol In. deceased father; 0ll,in * Ja h-e simple or fee-tail; except, in the 
m.<l nnnul lx- .vllxl n.ion to perform tho in.1.1 11 > 'ffT «•-*>“ outail wore li.mted to the 
ami other ,-lul.ee Witch wvre due ami am. - ' >ul. i™ »l «r-t «■ the mon.l wi e woul.l 
. ... , . . . not be dowablo out ol the estate. But this pro- 

tomea to be pud m re-pect of nub propolv vibl(lll> 1IK .„dully made by the law for the widow 
to the immediate feudal .superior Heine the () f {l man who bid .-o far ‘neglected the duty ol a 
origin of wh.it 1 -. often -poken of as an iniquitous husband .n to omit to provide for her by his will, 
system of favouritism arbitral ily establish>*d by may bo haired in a very peculiar manner. The 
law. When there were no standing arms*-, and right ol a wudow to dower will be barred if m tho 
the king upon the Ihuroe for the tune bein' conveyance to her husband, or any deed subse- 
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had to depend upon the military service- ol 
the bfirons who had received lands upon con¬ 
dition of pel forming such services, while tie* 


quentlv executed bv him, there should be a 
declaration that she is not to be entitled to dower 
out of the property to which such conveyance or 


i wrn „. • ^ ‘‘ in " other deed relates. In this wav many widows 

‘ , \ ' P l '* u l ,nI1 the poison* ], ave deprived ot dower without the know- 

to whom tiny had granted parts of then* lamb ] Ct i g o Q t their husbands. If the decLuation be 
upon similar condition 4 , it was ot great import- contained m the conveyance, the execution thereof 
am that tb ^e should always l»o a male pos- by the husband is not nece.-sary, as he takes the 
sossor of l.i.i-e lands. If lie were an ‘infant’ property subject to th& content* ot Midi conyey- 
and incapable of healing arms, a relative was mice. If m any other deed, probably he signs, 
appointed guardian of his person and e-tate R0il ^ 9 > and delivers it without taking the trouble 
{luring bis minoiitv, and upon tho puauli.m h> read its <ontont;-, tm-ting to In-solicitor to see 
devolved the duties appertaining to the e .talc. that the documents arc all right. 1 here cannot 
But in those days, tenancies for years and other an y P (,Ss, bh* advantage m inserting the dcclara- 
smaller interests m lands were not held as of Lmi m question, and, m our opinion, any solicitor 
much account, being ot small value, and subject w h° inserts it without express instructions to do 
to being forfeited cr* declared void on various w-whieli arc never given-is guilty of a graye 
pretences ; whence arises the apparent anomaly, dereliction of duty towards his client. 

—__•___ _ Subject to the right ol dower, if not barred, and 

* It should bo understood that tins scries of articles to any existing mortgages or other charges, the 
doals mainly with English as apart from Scotch law. freehold property of an intestate becomes the 
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property of liis eldest son immediately on the 
dent) ; and tlie rents are apportion aide according 
to the owneivdnp. The proportion of the current 
rent down to the actual date of the decease ol tlie 
former owner forms part of his personal estate, ns 
well as all arrears of rent then remaining unpaid. 
When the lieir first receives any rent, he pa vs to 
1 m father’.*, executors so much as belongs to them, 
and retains tlie remainder for his own use, 
although he must satisfy prior charges thereout. 
Thus, if the father died in the middle of a half- 
year, tlie year’s rents being one thousand pounds, 
there being a mortgage ol ton thousand pounds 
at four per centum per annum, ami the widow 
being dowable, then, ifpon m< ipt of tlie first 
half-year’s rent, five hundred pounds, the moil 
gagees would claim two hundred pounds, the 
executors one hundred and fifty, the widow titty, 
and the heir would have one hundred iur his own 
benefit. The next half-year, the mortgagees 
would again take two hundred pounds, the widow' 
one hundred, and the heir two hurt.Ired pound-*. 
Tliis is how the practical woihtng of such a case 
is generally managed , but strictly, tlie widow' 
might have one third of the lands set apart lor 
her own use duninj her life, m satisfaction of 
her light to dower: Tin*., liow'ever, is seldom 
done, although it used to be the ordinary course. 

Copyhold property is more uncertain m its 
incidents than freehold, being regulated calmly 
by the custom of each manor of whuli the pro¬ 
perty is liolden. The time modes of descent 
mentioned above m.iv perhaps be eomidoicd to 
divide the manors m the kingdom .dm • ' r;i. "v 
amongst them. There is an » .1 «i.v«> i\ 

m respect of free-hem h, the topvhojd equiva¬ 
lent for dower, in a tew manor-, the widow i- 
entitled to the whole of the rents so long as .die 
lemnrins a widow ; in others, she has halt ; and 
in others, two-thirda , while m the remainder, tin 
proportion is the same as the dower payable 
out ol freeholds, one-tlurd ; although the duration 
of the allow'ante frequently ditiers, nut being 
usually for life, as dower, but during widow¬ 
hood - in some manors tin* additional obligation 
of chastity hi mg imposed The heir, vvhetln i 
the eldest or the younge.it sou, is «*ub|ec|ed to the 
same obligation 4 as 111 lisped of fix hold; and 
if the gavelkind custom applies, ea«h share on .1 
further intestacy descends to the hen.s of the 
co-heir. In this way has been illustrated the 
disadvantage of any rule of law which make- 
real estate divisible. We knew a small copyhold 
estate consisting of a uitlage and garden, whuli 
became by succcp.-i\e intestacies subdivided into 
shares, some of which were woith no mor» than 
two shillings per year each. < >nly tho l who 
have had practical acquaintance with the man 
ngemont of land can appreciate the inconvenient e 
arising from this minute subdivision. 

We have already said that leasehold propel ty 
is personal t state ; and it only remains to explain 
the process of distributing the personal estate of 
an intestate. Assuming that the deceased w T as a 
widower w’ho left seven grown-up children, and 
who was the owner ol leasehold houses, 1110 my 
o;i mortgage, shares in various railway and other 
joint-stuck companies, also household fumitiue 
and other movable effects—any one or more 
(not exceeding three) ot the children might 
apply for letteis of administration of the personal 


estate and effects of the deceased ; two sureties 
| being required to enter into a bond for the due 
administration of the personalty. The adminis¬ 
trator, when appointed, would have full power to 
sell the houses, shares, furniture, &c. x anu to call 
in the mortgage moneys. Out of the moneys to 
be produced thereby, and any other money m 
the bank, m the house, or elsewhere, and of anv 
debts collected and got in, either by means of 
actions or otherwise, the, administrator w’ould first 
pay the funeral expenses and cost- ol adminis¬ 
tration, including sale expenses ; next, all debts 
W'hich were owing by the intestate at tin time 
of his decease ; anil would then di/nle the, clear 
residue among all tlie children of the deceased in 
equal shares. If any ihild had died haling 
lawful issue, the share whir h he would have 
taken if living would be divided equally amongst 
his issue. In either case, no distinction would be 
made 111 iv^>e< t of age or sex The o’ ! t son 
would take the share whuli fell to him, witlun 
the rule of distributions, whether li had in 
heiited any leal tstate from his fatlm or not 
It the intestate left a wurlow, t -hr» would be 
entitled to letters ol administration, and ton fain 
one-thud of tlie lr-udiie for Jut own Ixuefit 
liefoii' the division of the remainder ammi. t the 
(lnldron, &<* 

.Formerly, the shares of pei.-onal e.-lut< whuli 
passed to ihildren ol the, deceased were ch.ilge 
ahh- with leg.uy-duty at tie* iate ot one per cent.; 
but tin * dn-H not a]>jd\ to mtestam- in n-pi ct ol 
whu h letters of ad mini-{.ration haw been gi anted 
on or Since the l*t of June JKM, and on whuli an 
increa-ed rate of pivbato duty lias beiu paid. 
Tin-, however, docs not aller t the suci(*.*nm dnt, 
in respeil ol real estate, which 1- still payable 
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A warm 1 l night v.itl» sjealiJe in /1 
O’ei wean day hid inyt 
A-. isai liei dying nil ini s h< 1 
\ inolhei wall)i<ii and wipl 
Pin* .saw the d* u . «*l deatn o'ctspii 1 1 
That luevv so whit, and lui, 

Ainl bowim: dawn he? achim* Iirjad, 

She breathed a 1 Livenl prater 

* 0 Thou,' she cm tl, ‘ a iimllioi’s Invc 
Hast knowi. a mother's gnof 
b’ -nd down loan {lam heights aho\-, 

And -i nd my hunt relief. 

Sweet lips that smiled arc drawn in pain, 

Yt L i(st Ins fife may keep, 

Ami give him to my aims agauia 
Oil, let my baby sleep *’ *’s. 

When sickly dawn a gleam had C.'nt 
Of light on im'ht’n black pall, 

Thiough catM of heaven in mercy p.i >L 
An answei to her call 
On sombre wings, thiough gloomy skie., 

Heath's angel ilaikly swept-- 
He Hoftly kissed tlioso troubled eyes, 

And lo 1 the infant gfapt. 
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j LIFE’S C OLD EX AGE. 

j An. < 1m* woihl lms shrunk biuce the Golden 
; Age oi our childhood Time was longer, and 
people were tilin' then. A wet day was the 
depth of despair and the end of all things, 
the hour,-: ah o were longer, and a year from 
J.muaiv to I)e< ember lapsed slowly by, like 
tin pn In done agi - The future seemed to be 
blinking a niea-uiolo— succes-aou ol meli 3 eai- 
until the gigantic height of grown-up peoph 
would be reached ; but lilu wa- so long, it 
was li.udlv worth while to think about the 
mv-tcrv ol growing to their height at last. 
Our old home h.n> shrunk since tho-*o duju, the 
looms are .-mailer and darker; the street-, once 
familiar, would be narrower if we could we 
them now , the gulden has shrunk Loo; the trees 
lia\e 1 »en glowing down; and the cliureli ,-pne 
is stumpy, ,11 if Tun* had pushed its top lower, 
like a shutting telescope. Beyond the home 
circle who were part of our existence, the grown¬ 
up people of the Golden Age Were a mysterious 
race. They eared no more for games or play¬ 
thing- ; though we rofu.-ed lo believe that any 
length of years would make us cease to rare for 
bide-and—eek among the gorse and the billows 
of leiai, and lor the mustering of tin armies ot 
the acquisition of new toys. Xot only weie the 
grown-i.p people in a dned-U]> state of indiftei- 
ence to games and plays, but they actually 
laughed at things that were not in the least 
funm They never cried ; they never ran ; they 
did not ask » pudding twice, though they might 
have it; they lmd learned all possible lessons 
lpng ago, and bad managed to remember them 
for the xest ol their lives, and they knew all 
hbout everything always. 

> But oh, the green world of those days! Have 
the green lanes since wound on through golden 
light and moving leal-shadows 7 Have the corn¬ 
fields been so bro^l beyond the hedges, such 
a sea of warm and brec/e-«wept yellow ripeness, 
flecked *all * along lwar the hedge-path with 
sparkling blue, and with blazing red poppies? 


Have the facies been so fur away since, where 
the lurk sang out of sight, and where, with our 
head on the grass, we made upward voyages 
among the towering while clouds m the clear¬ 
ness of breezy summer days Have the summers 
burned the dusty roads so white ? And has the 
milk been so sweet witlnn sight of the sheds at 
.1 doorway under thatched eaves'* Is the. noon¬ 
tide stillness of the liot country, the siesta of 
tlio birds, as deep as it was then 1 * Is the scent 
of tin* lioney-uckle a- strong, and tlie smell of 
the liay ? Are there bright beetles in the hay- 
lield yet, and are butleillie- becoming extinct, 
compared with tln-ir old numbers? Is it possible 
to have liay-battles, now that there seem to be 
so many painful btnbble-fields to traverse m this 
w oi Id of ours? Who will give u- ba-k the heart- 
tin ill of our first sight of the mountain- ? Who 
will remind us of the actual refreshment of 
wading 111 the shallow’ sunny brook, or swinging 
over it 1 mm ropes tied to wliite-blossonied 
tree-? Who will send us another song like 
our first hearing of the noise of the great 
unresting sea, or another sight like the first 
vision of its foam-fringed, sky-bounded, sun- 
daz/led waters? When the moon shone on the 
water then, one longed to look all night, when 
the winter stars were out, there was no pageant 
like the heaven of heavens. J 11 that Golden 
Age the W’oild might have been created and 
called good but yc-terday, so new a world it 
was. We saw 

TI 10 earth and every common sight 

Apparelled ill celestial light. 

The glory and the fieahness of a dream. 

But the glory and the freshness were in 
ourselves Wordswoitli calls it the hour ‘of 
splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.’ 
Not all the splendour lias departed ; the sun of 
those days and the light of our first love, are 
still lingering in the sunlight of to-day. George 
Eliot tells us liow a forest of young golden- 
brown oak branches with the light gleaming 
through, and with ground-ivy and blue speedwell 
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and wlute star-flowers below, is more beautiful j 
to the heart than all the grandeur of tropical' 
forests, became it holds ‘ the subtle inextricable 
associations the fleeting hours of our childhood 
had left behind them. Our delight in the 
sunshine or the doep-bladed grass might be no 
more than the faint perception of wearied souls, 
if it were not for the sunshine, and the grass in 
the far-olf years which still live in us, and 
transform our perception into love.’ 

A yearning for that Golden Age of life lui> 
come in earnest moments to half the world , the 
poets have sighed for it; and one ol the sweetest 
songs that tell of saddest thought became a 
favourite long ago because it told liow, in gather¬ 
ing shells on the beach, 

A dream came o'er me like a spell— 

1 thought I was ag.uu a child. 

Now, why is childhood called the happiest 
time of life ? And if it he life’s Golden Age, 
why cannot we keep the gold ? . 

The realms why that period is on tied seem 
to be these; First, and most subtly underlying 
all envy ol dnldhood, is the knowledge that it 
is the lime when we have our whole life be foie 
us. Often it is hot the return of the state 
itself that is desired, but its anticipation of a hie 
which we feci to be swift and shoit, and of a past 
which is irrevocable. Not to be children again, 
but to have our (banco again, ls the wish undei- 
lying most of the yearning. Apart from this, 
there are many other reasons. We may place 
aa the second, the freedom of childhood from 
responsibility and care; and next, its frtshness 
and its habitual joy ; and last, lmt \e;y far from 
least, tho atmosphere of loving sen ice, kindlier, 
and tenderness which surrounds that helpless 
peiiod. Of course, we are speaking of childhood 
under favourable circumstances ; no one, except, 
pel haps, a dying man, would envy the beginning 
of life in extreme povoity or m loveless hard¬ 
ship. 

Other reasons there arc for looking back 
tendeily to that Golden Age * it was the time 
when we possessed unconsciously all the, spiritual 
beauty that we recognise now as the innei charm 
of little children. They walk in the paradise of 
an uufallen world ; their simplicity is their 
ipx.JW atti.rl n ; their faith and trust m those 
lii.v • uv 1 ■ a ‘id provide for them i* absolutely 

f icrJect; without any wolds, they know that the 
lome-love will bust; without taking thought, 
they expect to-morrow to be cared for like to-day. 
Lastly, they love much, and lrom the first love 
they receive, their life takes vigour and colour. 
They are like young plants straining to the light, 
and enriched according to their share of warmth 
and sunshine. 

But there is to the Golden Age another side. 
Tt is not perfection ; it. is not entirely happy, 
llow imperfect it is, all of us know, and the flaw's 
o n the surface are not the saddest; in fact, with¬ 
out some oi these, we should hardly recognise 
our human fellow-mortals, or we should doubt 
that we knew them well. A great educator m 
day was wont to say that he dreaded receiving 
a boy whom the parents presented with pride as 
faultk ; he dreaded that the faults were within, 
roauy to break out as childhood disappeared. 
But all lovers of children will acknowledge the 


manifold imperfection that is a part of their 
being ; and perhaps we should not love them so 
well if it was not craving our sympathetic care. 
Again, this Golden Aj„c is not an entirely happy 
time. It is true that the, outbursts of sobbing are 
forgotten sooner than we can forget bur sorrows ; 
but the sobs were leal while they lasted. As 
George Eliot says, this anguish appears very 
trivial to weather-worn mortals, who have i co 
think about Christmas bills, dead loves, and 
broken friendships ; but it may be not less bitter, 
perhaps it is even more luttei, than later troubles. 
‘We (an no longer lecall the poignancy ol that 
moment and weep over it, as w« do nvpr the 
remembered sorrows of five v or ten yiar*. ago. 
Surely, if we could recall that curly hi Heines and 
the dim guesses, the strangely perspectivele-.s con¬ 
ception of life that gave the bitterness its'in¬ 
tensity, wc should not pooh-pooh the griefs ch 
children.’ « 

So we have decided (hat the Golden Age i- not 
perfect—anything but it ’ And it is <-.■ from 
being entirely happy. There is anotlun con¬ 
sideration to be taken into an mini,—what happi¬ 
ness we possessed in childhood we did not under¬ 
stand or value. We had that ‘strangi ly pen pcc- 
tiveless view of life’ wluili prevented in in.in 
enjoying our happiness as vve eiifoy it, now, when 
vve know its value better, through expel fence and 
through a wider view of the world. The want 
of a perspeetne to then world gives 1<» ehddicn’s 
grief its intensity; they cannot look b'.voml; j 
they cannot undeisland its passing away. l>ut it ] 
also gives to joys their shallowness ; and flu re aie 
manifold meanings m (lie saying, lint unlcn- we | 
have su fierce] we cannot rejoice. Then-hue, m j 
sighing for life’s Golden Age again, the -i^h j 
means a wish, not for childhood as dnldhood j 
is, but for childhood with the add'd con- , 
seiousness and experience of aftei-vtars. To i 
have freedom from care, and to know what a j 
burden care can be ; to have incline- , and to i 
know what amui meant; to have, habitual I 
joyousness, after learning how anxiety can wear ! 
the spirit out ol life; to have love and wisdom 1 
watching over one, as if one; was what a child is 
to a mothei’s heart, ‘the unconscious centre and 
poise of the universe;' and at the same time to 
know' the woith of suth wisdom and love ; to 
have our life all before us, conscious of wliat life | 
is and how short ate the years ; to find ngain 
the Eden garden, innocent of evil, after having I 
seen how evil fills the world with misery ; to 
be biinpie, after having found out the charm and 
the wisdom of simplicity ; to have—in a word— 
not childhood as it is, but as it would be, if we 
with our present knowledge could begin again; 

—this is what is wished for. TJjjjs, too, is the 
secret of the sympathetic touch in Gray’s w’ell- 
known welcome of the breeze from the school of 
his boyhood, that breeze that came from the happy 
lulls, the fields beloved in vain : 

I fed tlio galea that from yc blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of ]oy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

That second spring would he boyhood with j 
manhood’s knowledge—an? impossible Existence, j 
a Golden Age that never was. It was because |j 
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of the grim troop of passions and diseases 
waiting ‘in the we below,’ that Gray envied 
tlie boyhood that hud net yet advanced to meet 
the strife and miseries, < f the woiM. We call 
that Golden \ge ‘the happiest time,’ merely by 
contrast; vu foigi t its small capacity fur h.ippi- 
ii,»m, its shallow nndeiManding ot the woifh of 
those good things that we envy ; and vve apos¬ 
trophise it m ppetry and prose, because we are 
condemning the after-tune as unhappy, without 
remembering our in (’leased capacity ior happi¬ 
ness. 

But if it be impossible to carry back to a 
new utart m c life jtlie i xpcriotieu life has given 
iv, while we arc* thinking with a sad fnscimi- 
1 it in oi that (lohlen Age, and feeling the ‘nioimn- 
> $ bliss’ of n collection, we .‘hall not find it 
impossible to reverse* our aspirations, and to 
combine with latei life umu* p.ut, and pcihap-. 
the best part, of our young Iifi’s t%a ures AVe 
yearn for those* two things logcthoj -the happi¬ 
ness of ll ' • , and the light upon it 

from the i ; * I the end. We cannot go 

back; but why should vve not gather again and 
bung forw.ud with us all that wi be brought 
horn the Golden Age- V Then, to .-ome extent, 
our a pu.itions, will be saddled. 

Out of that Golden Age all the best tilings 
can be picked up and earned along with us still. 
Solely this is sonic* comfort t<* us vvayfaurs who 
mint ‘move on 1 ’ We cannot have life o\er 
again ; but it can he made to lengthen in worth 
by intensity of pm*pc>-<, and ol woikitig, of 
loving These, and not time, arc the true 

me.ifuie ol lile We envy freedom from respon¬ 
sibility ; the thild lias hi > t iskr* as we have mils ; 
his le.-sun mav bo as hard .is our duly, and 
harder; lie is happily rc .signed to tasks m obedi 
cine to the will of otheis; our buckling clown 
to duty will bring us our playtime loo. i’redi- 
i lie ss comes ii‘*\t. Woldsvvurth, after mourning 
that the gloiy and the* divaiu were gone, ac kimw- 
lodged that he couh^ieceive from the meanest 
flower thoughts too deep for tears ; ro v.e 
stiongly suspect that the glory and the dream 
woie remaining, and that ho saw till the l.M ; 
the e.utli ‘apparilied m celestial light.’ The 
love ol the open-air world of luauty l** a guat 
key to lifelong freshness of soul. Another key 
to fleshliest is the custom of being easilv plc.iMcl. 
The smallest gift pleases a i luld ; in later life, 
we look more at the love of the giver than at 
the gift; but why should not the manifold 
growth of small kimlnesbcs refresh us? And 
ho \v shall vve get habitual joy? It is a precious 
treasure ; the home is rich where then* is one 
member of the household brimful of sunshine. 
A merry vvol‘A»at home is magic for brightening 
life; and it is some encouragement to know 
that ol all social vnlites, the h.i'-it of joyousness 
is the. one that grows fastest by patient eflort. 
Jt fosters another childlike treasure—the sense 
of delight in a home atmosphere of love. Let 
ffs not fear to express our tenderness m word 
and deed for those who share file’s burdens with 
us, and the glow of the Golden Ago will be 
round the hearth ng'*ui. As for simplicity, it 
is already the lifelong dower of many ot the 
most gifted lfcinds; i^ is almost a characteristic 
of the intellectual men ol noblest life. Why 
| should we use long words when short ones are 


kinder; why go roundabout ways when w* only 
need openly do our best? Wonderful as it xnay 
seem, simplicity is the most inntable part of 
childhood. The absence of self-consciousness is 
the grand key to it If vve cease thinking about 
the efle* t produced upon others, who are sup¬ 
posed to have concentrated their attention upon 
our jinny selves, vve .‘hull escape much heart¬ 
burning, and gradually begin to brighten our 
path with something of childhood’s brightness. 
As for faith and trust, if they look higher than 
the roof of home, why should they not be as 
the child’s huge trust 7 AVe should have fewer 
careworn looks, ami til® habit ol joy would be 
(a 9 ior. 

There is another quality' that must novvn this 
develojunonl of the childlike character—it is ; 
sympathy—that wide and warm sympathy which 
knows no growing old, and which is the fruition 
ol our childhood’s eager freshness. Best of all, 
in picking uj) those old tieasuies that we care- 
Jes-ly chopped by the way r when the Golden 
Age vva, ending, we may yet be, all uncon¬ 
sciously, very near the paradise-garden where 
onee vve walked, not knowing .our good-fortune, 
and but hall able to enjoy it.< * 
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ClIArTER VIII. 

Fun a few minutes they stood looking blankly 
at one another m mute astonishment, turning 
over and comparing the two telegrams together 
with undecided minds ; then at last Nora broke 
the silence. ‘1 tell you wliat it is,’ she said, 
with an air of profound wisdom ; ‘ they must 
have got an epidemic of yellow fever over in 
Trinidad—they’re always having it, you know, 
and nobody minds it, unless of course they die 
ol it, and even then 1 daresay they don’t think 
much about it. But papa and Mr Hawthorn 
must be* afraid that if vve come out now, fresh 
from England, vve mav all of us ge t it ’ 

Edward looked on-’e more at the telegrams 
very dubiously. ‘I don’t think that’ll do, Miss 
DupuyV he said, after re-reading them with a 
legal scrutiny. ‘You see, your father says: 
“On no account go on board the Si on Evi¬ 
dently', it’s this particular ship lie* lias an 
objection to; and perhaps my father’s objection 
mav be exactly the* same. It’s veiy singular 
—very mysterious • ’ 

‘Do you think,’ Marian suggested, ‘there can 
be anything wrong with the vessel or the 
machinery? You know, they Jo say, Edward, 
that some ship-owners . send ships 1o sea that 
aren’t at all safe or seavvoithv. 1 lead such a 
dreadful article about it a little* while ago m 
one of the papers. Perhaps they think the 
Scrn n may go to the bottom.’ 

‘Or else that there's dynamite on board,' Nora 
put in; ‘or a clo.-kw-ah tiling like the one 
somebody was going to blow up that steamer 
with at Hamburg, once, you remember! Oh, 
my dear, the bare idea of it makes me quite 
shudder! Fancy being blown out of your berth, 
at dead of night, into the nasty cold stormy 
water, and having a shark bite you in two across 
the waist before you were really well awake, 
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and }jad begun pr.qjcrly lo realise the situa¬ 
tion ' ’ 

‘No! very likely, either of them,’ Edward said. 
* Tins is a new ship, one of the very host on 
the line, and perfectly safe, except of course m 
a hurricane, when anything on earth is liable 
to go (low'll ; so th.it can’t possibly be Mr 
Dupuy’s objection to the flew ‘in. —And as to the 
clockwork, you know, Nora, the people who 
put those things on board steamers, if there are 
any, don’t telegraph out to give warning befoie- 
hund to the friends of passengers on the other 
side of the Atlantic. No ; for my part, 1 < an’l 
at all understand it. It’s a perleet mystery t-> 
me, and 1 give it up entirely.’ 

‘Well, what do you mean to do, dear 9 ’ 
Marian asked anxiou-lv. ‘do hack at once, or 
go on in spite of it ; ’ 

‘I don’t think there’s any choice led us now, 
darling. The ship’s faiily under weigh, you bee , 
and nothing on earth would induce them to 
stop her, once she’s started, tdl we get to 
Tr.nid.ul, or at least to St Thomas ’ 

‘You don’t mean to s.iy, Mr Hawthorn,’ Nora 
cried piteously, ‘ they’ll cany u- on now to the 
end of the journev, whether we want to stop 
or whether we don’t ' ’ 

‘ Ye^, I do, Miss Dupuy. They will, most 
certainly. I suspect liny’ve got no voice them¬ 
selves in the matter. A mail-steamer is under 
contract to sail lrom a given poit on a given 
day, and not to stop for anv thing on earth, 
except fire or stress of wvatln r, till she lands 
the mails safely on the other side, actording to 
agreement.’ 

‘Well, that’s a blessing an)how!’ Nora said 
resignedly ; ‘because, if so, it saves us the double 
of thinking anything more about the matter; 
and papa can’t be angry with me for having 
sailed, if the captain refuses to send us back, 
now we’ve once fairly started. Indeed, for my 

1 >art, I’m vuy glad of it, to tell jou the truth, 
>ecause it would have been such a lionul nuisance 
to have to go on shore again and unpack .ill 
one’s things just for a fortnight, after all the 
fils-' and liuriy we’ve had already about getting 
them finished. What a pity the bothering old 
telegrams came at all to keep us in sii'peiibe tin 
whole way over! ’ 

‘But suppose there -is some dynamite on boanl,’ 
Marian suggested timidly. ‘Don’t you think, 
Edward, you’d better go and a<-k the captain 9 ’ 
‘I’ll go and ask the captain, by all means, 
if that’s any relief to you,’ Edward answered ; 
‘but T don’t think it likely he <an tlnovv auv 
particular light of his own upon the reason of 
the telegrams ’ 

The captain, being shortly found on the bridge, 
came down at his leisure and mspe< ted the mes¬ 
sages ; hummed and hawed a little dubiously ; 
smiled to himself with lmuh good-humour; said 
it was a confoundedly odd coincidence; and 
looked somehow as though lie saw the meaning 
of the two telegrams at once, hut wasn’t anxious 
to impart liis knowledge to any inquiring thud 
party. ‘Yellow fever!’ lie said, shrugging his 
shoulders sailor-wise, when Edward mentioned , 
Nora’s first suggestion. ‘No, no; don’t you 
believe it. ’Taiu’t yellow fever. Why, nobody j 
who lives in the West Indies ever thinks any¬ 
thing of that, bless you. Besides, you wouldn’t 


get it; don’t you trouble your head about it. 
You ain’t the sort or the huihl to get it' Men 
of your temperament never do ket< h yellow fever 
— it don’t affect’em. .No, no; it ain’t that, jou 
take my word for it* 

Marian gently hinted at mi seaworthiness; 
but at this the good captain laughed quite 
unceremoniously. ‘do down’’ lie cried — 
‘go down, indeed* I’d like to see the hurri¬ 
cane that’d send the Scirrn spinning to the 
bottom. No, no; we may get hurricanes, of 
couise—though this isn’t the month for them. 
The rhyme says : “June—loo soon; July—stand 
l>y; Ail-gust—you must ; September—remember; 
October—all over.” Still, in thv eour-e of nature 
we’re likely enough to have some ugly weather 
—a capful of wind or so, 1 mean—nothing fo 
speak of, for a ship of her tonnage But I’ll 
hot you a lmttle of champagne the hurricane’a 1 
not alive th t’Jl ivrr send the Sri a u ' (lie 
bottom, aud 1 ’ll pay it you (it I lose! at the 
first poit the lifeboat pul'' into after me aci i- 
dont Dj minute ’ clockwork ' that’s all g.iiumon, 
my dear* ma’am, that is* The ships as good 
a ship as ever sailed the Bay o’ Biscay, and 
there s nothing aboard her more explosive than 
the bottle ol champagne I hope jou’Jl dunk 
this evimug for dinner’ 

‘Then vve ain't be put out 9 ’ Nora a'-k. d, with 
her most beseeching nude 

‘My dear lady, not ll I km vv you vveie the 
Queen of England. Once we’ie off, wv’ic oil’ 
in earue-t, and nothing on e.utli can ever .Hop 
us till vve get safely .husi to St Thomas—lb** 
hand of God, the pi rib of the sea, and the Qucm’s 
enemies alone excepted,’ the captain added, quot¬ 
ing with a smile the stereotyped formula ol lhc 
lulls of lading 

‘Wliiit do jou think the telegram means, then 9 ’ 
Nora asked again, a little lelieved by tins con¬ 
fident assuianco. 

Tlie captain once mole hummed and haw id, 
and lilt ins nails, and h/oked very awkward. 
‘Well,’ he said slowly, after a minute’s internal 
debate, ‘perhaps—perhaps the niggers our yonder 
may he getting troublesome, jou know; aud 
jour iuuiiiy may think it an inopportune time 
for you or Mr and Mrs Hawthorn to visit the 
colony.—All right, Jones, I'm coming in a minute. 
—You must ext use me, ladies. In sight of land, 
a cap’ll ought alwavs to be at Ins post on the 
bridge. See you at dinner.—Good-morning,«good- 
moimng.’ 

‘It seems to mi, Edward,’ Marian said, as he 
retreated opportunely, ‘the captain knows a good 
deal more about it than lie wants to tell us. 
lie was trying to hide something from us; I’in 
quite sure he was.—Aren’t yon, $ora '( I do 
hope there’s nothing wrong with the steamer 
or the machinery ! ’ 

‘I didn’t notice anything peculiar about him 
myself,’ Edward answered, with a little hesita¬ 
tion. ‘However, it’s certainly very singular. 
But as we’ve got to go on, vve may as wcl! 
go on as confidently as possible, and think as 
little as wo can about it. The mystery will all 
be (1 cared up as soon as we get across to 
Tunidad.’ *' 

‘If we ever get there !’ Nora said} half-jesting, 
and half m earnest. 

As she spoke, Dr Whitaker the mulatto passed 
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close J)y, pacing up and down the quarter-deck 
for exercise, to get his sea legs , .ind .is he passed 
her, he turned Ins oyer ^nce more mutely upon 
her with that rapid, timid, quickly shifting glance, 
the exact . •pposile of a stare, which yet speaks 
more certainly than anything else can do an 
instinctive admiration. Nora’s face (lushed again, 
at least as much with annoyance as with self- 
consciousness. ‘ Tliat horrid man»’ she cried 
petulantly, with a little angry dash of her hand, 
almost before he was well out of cat shot. ‘How 
on earth can lie have the impertinence to go 
and look at iye in that way, 1 wonder * ’ 

‘Oh, don’t, dean 1 ’ Marian whispered, genuinely 
alarmed lost the mulatto should oveihear her. 
‘ You oughtn’t to speak like that, you know. 

>£ course one feels at once a sort of natural 
•shrinking from black people—one can’t help that, 
J know-it seems to be innate in «»<*. But 
one oughtn’t to let them see it wieiuselves at 
auyiMte. Iteqnet then* feelings, Nora, do, dial, 
lor my .Nike, I lag of you.’ 

‘Oli, it’-* all vciy well for you, Marian,’ Nora 
an«>wared, quite aloud, and .strumming on the 
deck with hex patasol; ‘but tor my part, you 
know, ll there’s all}thing on eaith that 1 can’t 
endure, it’s a brown man.’ 

Cfl VI’TTCFL r\'. 

j\ 11 the wav acre- to St Thoma«, endless specu¬ 
lation- as to tin* nn ailing of tile two mysfriimts 
lelcgrams aflorded the three pi-^ngeie clueflv 
comei n< d an uim-u.il fund ol convocation and 
plot-inteie-t lot an entire voyage. Still, alter 
a while, the subject palled a little ; and on 
the second «veiling out, in <alm and beautiful 
oiimmer twilight vvcatln r, they were all sitting 
in tin ir own folding-duns on the atter-deck, 
]>ositi\elv file Irom any doubts or gues-.es upon 
the important que-lnm, and sohdv engaged m 
making the acquaintance of their fellow-pas¬ 
sengers. By aud-hj, a.- the shades began to close 
in, Lheie was a little sound ol persuasive language 
—as when one asks a young lady to sing—at 
the stun end ot the swiftly moving vtwl ; 
and then, m a lew minutes, somebody m the 
dusk took a small violin out ot a wooden <asi 
and began to play a picie of SpohrV The ladies 
tumid mound their iliairs to lace the musician, 
and listened can le-dy lie went through the 
]>ielimiii.uy .scraping and twanging which seems 
to he inseparable from the very nature of the 
violin as an instrument. Piownifly, having tight¬ 
ened the pegs to his own perfect satisfaction,""the 
player began to draw his bow rapidly and surely 
acn, s the strings with the unerring confidence 
of ft pi uetiseu* pel former. In two minutes, the 
1 mm ot conversation hail ceased on deck, and 
-ill the little world ot the Hi urn was bending 
forward its head eagerly to e.itdi the liquid 
•notes that floated with sui h delicious clearness 
Jlpon the quiet breathless evening air. Instinc¬ 
tively everybody recognised at once the obvious 
fact that the man n the stern to whom they 
were all listening was an accomplished and 
admirable violin-pl;i$\ i 

Just at fii.st, the thing that Marian and Nora 
noticed mhos? in the stranger’s playing was his 
extraordinary brilliancy and certainty of execu¬ 
tion. lie was a pci feet master of the Uchnvinc 
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of liis instrument, that was evident. Bi*t after 
a few minutes more, they began to perceive 
that lie was something much more than merely 
that; lie played not only with consummate 
skill, hut also with infinite grace, insight, and 
tenderness. As they listened, they could feel 
the nian out]mining his whole soul m the 
exquisite modulations of Ins passionate music: 
it was not auv cold, well-drilled, mechanical 
accuracy of touch alone; it was the loving 
hand of a born musioan, wholly in harmony 
with the lme-ter he mterpictod, the vvoilc he 
realised, and the stnngs on whnli lie gave it 
vocal utterance. As he finished the piet e, Edward 
whispered m a hushed voice to Nora ‘lie plays 
beautifully.’ And Nora answered, with a Midden 
buiit of womanly enthusiasm : ‘More than beauti¬ 
ful I v —exquisitely, div mel}.’ 

‘You’ll smg us something, won’t you?’—‘Oh, 
do smg us something 1 ’—* Monsieur will not 
refuse us , ’ t -‘A 1 i, sen or, it is such a great plea¬ 
sure’ So a litth* babel ot two or three languages 
urged at once upon the unknown figure silhouetted 
dark at tin* stern of the steamer against the 
paling sunset; and after a slynt pause, the un¬ 
known figure complied graciously, bowing its 
acknowledgments to the mu rounding company, 
and burst out into a song in a glorious rich 
tenor vone, almost the finest Nora and Marian 
had <*v« r listened to 

‘ English * ’ Nora whispered in a soft tone, as 
the fit-t few woids fell upon their ears dis¬ 
tant tlv, littered without any mouthing in a plain 
unmistakable native tom*. ‘I’m quite surprised 
at it 1 1^ made up my mind, from the intense 
suit of wav lie plaved the violin, that lie must 
be a Spaniard oi an Italian, or at least a South 
American. English people seldom play with all 
that depth and earnestness and fervour.’ 

‘llusli, hush!’ Marian answered under her 
breath. ‘Don’t talk while he’* singing, please, 
Nora—it s too deln ion*.’ 

They listened till the song was quite finished, 
and tin* la*-t echo of that magnificent voice had 
died away upon the surface ol tin* still, moonlit 
waters; and then Nora Mid eagerly to Edward : 
‘Oh, do find out viho he is, Mr Hawthorn! 

Do go and get to know lnm* 1 want so to be 
introduced to him’ What a glorious singer! 
and what a splendid violmi-t ! J never m my 
life heard anything lovelier, even at tin* opera.’ 

Edward smiled, and dived at once into the 
little crowd at the end of the quarter-deck, in 
seaich of the unknown and nameless musician. 
Noia waded impatiently in liei s«*.it to see who 
the mvstciion** personage could he. In a few 
sei oiid*, Kdw ivd came back .igam, bunging with 
him the admired pevloimer. ‘Mi.-s Dupu\ woh 
so very anxious to make youi acquaintance,’ 
he said, as lie drew the supposed strai ger for¬ 
ward, ‘on the strength of your beautiful playing 
and singing—You see, Miss Dnpuv, it’s a iellow- 
pawmger to whom we’ve already introduced 
ourselves—Dr Whitaker 1 ’ 

Nora drew back almost. imperceptibly at this 
sudden revelation. In tlio dusk and from a 
little distance, she, had not recognised their 
acquaintance of yesterday. But it w r as indeed 
the mulatto doctor. However, now she was 1 ‘airly 
trapped ; and having thus let herself in for the 
young man’s society for that particular evening, 
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slip h*d "ood sense find good feeling enough not 
to let linn we, at least too obtrusively, that she 
did not desire the pleasure of his further acquaint¬ 
ance. To be sure, she spoke as little and as 
coldly a-; she could to him, in sneli ordinary 
phrases of polite admiration as she felt were 
called for under these painful circumstances ; but 
she tried to temper her enthusiasm down to the 
proper point of chilliness for a clever and well- 
taught mulatto fiddler.—He had been a ‘marvel¬ 
lous violinist’ in her own mind five minutes 
before ; but as he turned out to be of brown 
blood, she lelt now that ‘clever tiddler’ was quite 
good enough for the altered occasion. 

Dr Whitaker, however, remained in happy 
unconsciousness of Nora’s sudden <hange of atti¬ 
tude. He dreiv over a camp-stool from near the 
gunwale and seated lnmself upon it just m 
front of the little group in their folding ship- 
chairs. ‘I’m bo glad yon liked my playing, 
Miss Dupuv,’ lie said quietly, turning towards 
Nora. ‘Music always sound" at its"besl on tho j 
water in the evening. And that’s such a Imply 
piece—my pet piece—so much feeling and patho-* 
and dedicate melody in it. Not like linst ol 
Spohr: a Aery nnueual w*oik for hun; lie’s so 
often wanting, you know, in the sense of 
melody.’ 

‘You play charmingly,’ Nora answered, in a 
languid t hilly voic e, ‘ Your song and your play¬ 
ing have given us a gieat treat, I’m sure, Dr! 
Whitaker.’ 

‘Where have you studied 9 ’ Marian asked 
hastily, feeling that Nora was not showing so 
deep an interest in the, subject as wu* naturally 
expected of her. ‘Have you taken io*sons m 
Germany or Ttalj V 

‘A few,’ the mulatto doctor replied with a 
little sigh, ‘though not so many as 1 could have 
wished. My great ambition would have been to 
study regtilaily at tho < Vmsen ntoire. liut T 
never could gratify my wi-h in that respect,; 
and T learned most of my fiddling by myself at j 
Edinburgh.’ 

‘You’re an. Edinburgh University man, T 
suppose 9 ’ Edward put in. 

‘Yes, an Edinburgh University man. The 1 
medical course there, you know, attracts so many i 
men who would like better, m other respects, to 
go to one of the English universities.--You’re 
Cambridge yourself, I think, Mr Hawthorn, aren’t 
you ? ’ 

‘Yes, Cambridge.* 

The iim'.i'to udi si again. ‘A lovely place* ’ 
he said—‘a most delicious place, Cambridge. T 
spent a charming week there once myself. The 
calm re] »ose of those grand old avenues . "bind 
John's and Trinity delighted me immensely — 
A place to bit in and compose symphonic*, Mrs 
Hawthorn. Nothing that I’ve seen in England 
so greatly impressed me with the idea of the 
grand antiquity of the country—the vast histor¬ 
ical background of civilisation, century behind | 
century, and generation behind generation—as that; 
beautiful mingled picture of venerable elm*, and j 
mouldenng architecture, and close-cropped green- | 
e'hard at the backs of the colleges. The very i 
grass had a wonderful look of antique culture. | 
1^ a ked the gardener in one of the courts of j 
Trinity liow they ever got such velvety carpets : 
for their smoot h quadrangles, and the answ’er the ; 


fellow gave me was itself redolent of tho tradi¬ 
tions of the place. “ We rolls ’em and motov ’em, 
sir,” he said, “and we -mows ’em and rolls ’em, 
for a thousand years.” ’ ' 

‘ What a pity you couldn’t have stopped there 
and composed symphonies, as you liked it so 
much,' Nora remarked, with hardly concealed 
sarcasm—‘only then, of course, wc .shouldn’t have 
had the pleasure of hearing you play your Amlin, 
so heuutilully on the S, nru this even mg.’ 

Dr Whitaker looked up at her quickly with 
a piercing look. ‘Ye*,’lie replied ; ‘it a pity, 
for 1 should have dearly loved it. T’m hound 
up m imi"ic, almost; it’s one of my two'great 
passions But T had more than one iva-on for 
feeling that 1 ought, if possible, to go hack to 
Trinidad. The hr.->t is T that 1 think every We-t 
Indian, and especially eyerv man of my colour’ 
—he said it out quite naturally, smiplv, and 
unaffectedly,without pausing or hesitatm" -‘who 
luu been to Europe ior lus education, >w< •> it 
to his country to come back again, r i * I do his 
best in taring its ‘-oci.il, intellectual, and artistic 
level ' 

M ’in very glad to hear a on say t-o,’ Edward 
replied ‘I think m> mjsell too, and I’m pb a*ed 
to find you agree A\ith me m the matter.—And 
your *■(*( nud re .whi 9 ’ 

‘Well, I thought my colour might stand in 
my aa.iV m practice m \' r 1 n 1 v. *v naturally, 
I’m met Mirpikcd at .1, v * ■’ • Tiinulad I 
might be able to do a gr. at deal of good and 
find a guat many patients amongst in\ own 
people ’ 

‘ But 1 'in a (raid tiny won’t la able to pay a on, 
you know,’ Nora interposed. ‘The pour bhe-k 
I people alwav -> expet t to be doc tored for nothing.’ 

I>r Whitaker turned upon her a piiy/hcl pair 
ol simple, honest, open eves, whose cm ions glam o 
of mute inquiry could he e,r-ily observed even 
in tlie dim moonlight. ‘I don’t think of pi,ir- 
tining (or money,’ he rani Hinplv, iu, if it weio 
the most ordinary statement in the wot Id ‘My 
father lias happily means enough to enable me 
to live wnthoui the necessity for earning a liveli¬ 
hood. I want to l.o of some ti-e m my genera¬ 
tion, and to help my own people, il pov-ible, 
to use a little m the scale of immunity. I shall 
practise gratuitously among the poorest negroes, 
and do what I can to rui-e and better their 
unhappy condition ’ 

‘UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER* GRANT. 
The 27 th of April 1822 was a great day in 
Point Pleasant, a little pioneer settlement on 
the hanks of the Ohio; for Jesse Grant’s wife 
presented him that day with a My, and new¬ 
comer" were rare in the little place. Every 
detail about the latest arrival was eagerly and 
quickly circulated ; and if the men of the little 
town liacl learned in some mysterious way what' 
Jesse Grants hoy was afterwards to become, the) 
could hardly have made more stir about him. 
But Je-so and Ins wile could not hit upon a name 
for their firstborn, and six weeks after his birth 
his only name was ‘ Baby.’ A family council was 
held to settle the knotty question? an<] it was 
decided to ballot for a name! Each person 
present wrote tho name he or she favoured on 
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a slip of paper, and the slips were shaken up in a 
hah The first drawn, slip was to name the boy, 
and as it bore the nan. ■ Ulysses, Ulysses was 
fixed on. Hut the ballot Wes not allowed to rule 
supreme, her the name of an honoured ancestor 
was addei .o the choice of the ballot; and the 
future President of the United States, and general 
of its armies, was christened as Hiram Ulysses 
< 3 r.uit, a name that he lost by an accident in after- 
years 

Je-sse Grant was a man of many parts, and not 
only conducted a tannery, but also—to quote Mr 
Thayei’s description of him in the inloiesting 
lilt* General Gyint, to which we are indebted 
for the following incidents of his career {From 
Tn miaul In H'hitc Uousr , by W M. Thayer. 
Tsuldon. lloddcr & Stoughton, 1885) - ‘In addi¬ 
tion to tannin", he ran a slaugbtei -house, did 
something at teaming, and occasionally eroded a 
building lor other parties.’ In a letr-e when* .so 
many irons were in the fire, it mil roadilv he 
understood there Mere no idlers, and Ulysses had 
early to take his share of the work. A passionate 
lo\e <>f hor-L’s, that time only strengthened, was 
the outcome ol his rally acquaintance with them 
At <hoel lie was famed only lor a wonderful 
gift lor mathematics and a stern obstinacy that 
often earned him through a ti-k in which a 
eleven r hoy failed One day a schoolmate 
dedaitd ol Giant, when a peculiarly difficult 
piohh m w.t- under discussion - ‘ 11 is forte 1 in 
arithiiK In, and he Mill dig away until he ha- got 
it ; but I can’t do it‘ (‘ant 1 can’t 1 ’ re-ponded 
Giant qui//i< ally. ‘"What doe-, that mean > ’ 
And .'iM.iv he rushed to the te.nher’s di »k to 
1 examine the di< tionary. The hoy.', looked on 
silently, awaiting to set M’hat me afoot. ‘Can’t!’ 
exclaimed hhvis, ‘there s no Midi word in the 
dictioujiiy,* m lie itos-ed thevolnine. ‘It t >in be 
doll" 5 

There was little in this obstinate determined 
yomig-tir to foreshadow his great future, and it 
was with no small a-l,onishment that his neigh¬ 
bour, heard a phn nologist’s veidict on the lad. 
Lot Mr Thayer tell the story ' ‘After the leduier ' 
had been blindfolded, a gentleman set Ulysses in) 
the chair. The lecturer proceeded to examine lus 
head, and continued so long without saving ai 
Mold, that a citizen inquired “Do you discover! 
am spend nlnhly for mathematics m that boy’s ' 
head g’ “ M.ilh'-inaiii - ' ” retorted the lecturer, 
as it that kind ot ability did not (over the case. 
“You need not he surprised it this hoy is Presi¬ 
dent of the United States some day Jiovv far 
this .judgment accorded with that ol the audience, 
we may gather from Mr Thayer’* naive comment, 
that * it dul not increase the reputation ol the 
phn unlog!st Mount Pleasant.’ 

Young Grants love of horses was a great hin¬ 
drance to lus io •••. .d , hi ol. Ever more ready 
to go afield vv i' tin I.am ik.vi to fake Ins place 
class, it is little wonder that, with the manv 
importunities, for indulging his propensities which 
ins lather’s business afforded him, he did not 
achieve any marked success. As a child ol seven 
he harnessed a young <-olt that had never before 
been harnessed, though, from his diminutive 
stature, he had to stand on an inverted oorn- 
measiiro*to fftt the bridle. At nine, he astonished 
his father by asking if he might buy a horse—to 
be his own. He had saved enough money to buy 


a colt, and was anxious to have one. ‘ Bull there 
is risk in buying a horse,’ his father reminded 
him. ‘And J am willing to take the risk, father.’ 
And he did—and from that day was never 
without a hor.se. Tins willingness to take risks 
was a keynote of Grant’s character, and many of 
his aller-successcH were due to it 

Schooldays over, Uljws served for a while in 
his father’s tany.ird ; but lie took a violent 
aversion to the busmen, and an equally strong 
craving for ‘an education.’ Tt was probably this 
desire for education, lather than any keen thirst 
for military life or glory, that caused him to sock 
admission to Wed Poijjt—tin Sandhurst of the 
United States—where a good general education 
was added to the necessary military course at 
little or no cost to the student. Each Congres¬ 
sional district was entitled to one student m the 
college, and application for the vacaut cadetship 
of their district was made to their member by 
Jesse Grant on behalf of his son. The busy man 
made inquiries, and then, without referring to 
the father’s letter, claimed the appointment for 
‘Ulysses Simpson Grant;’ and in this name 
Uly-ses entered, and thus lost by accident the 
name he had gained by hallo*. \ 

On entenng West Point, each student was 
required to deposit sixty dollar-, to guarantee the 
expenses of his return home, in the event of his 
failing lo pass the mtranco examination. Ulysses 
broke his journey to spend a short tune with 
some relatives m Philadelphia before proceeding 
to West Point. City life so charmed him that 
when Ins visit tame to an end and he was due 
at the college, nearly all his money— including 
lus sixtv* dollar*—was gone. Nothing daunted, 
Ulyssc-. presented himself for admission, and met 
the demand for Ills deposit with the calm reply : 

‘i intend to pass the examination 1 ’ lie was I 
allowed to sit, and passed easily, and m due | 
course was graduated as second lieutenant in | 
Is 18. I 

His fust appointment was at Jefferson Barracks, , 
near St Lotus. Here it was that he met Ins future j 
wife, wooed and, in .spite of the opposition of her j 
virents, who thought their daughter might look ) 
uglier than the poor second lieutenant, won her. j 
The Mexican war gave Lieutenant Grant Ins first ; 
taste of warfare. Several times he was mentioned ; 
in the de-patches lor distinguished services ; and j 
for In a very he was appointed First Lieutenant. ! 
Congress proposed to confirm the temporary rank, j 
but lie declined, preferring, he said, ‘to reach the 
position l.y regular g^ndat m of service.’ 

In 1848, Grant, i. «v\ C,.n|.i.n. and an honoured 
hero of the Mexican war, married. Six happy 
years were spent with lus regiment, and then, in 
1851, lie resigned his position, to take to fanning. 

‘ Whoever hears of nu* in ten years’ tune,’ he told 
a eonuade, ‘ will hear of a well-to-do old Mi-souri 
fanner.’ But m ten years’ time lie w\.o Com¬ 
mander-in (lnef of the United States armies! 
The farming did not pay; a partnership m a 
land agency that succeeded it, did little better; 
and then the Cupt un joined Ins brothers m a 
leather business at Galena, Illinois. It was here 
that the news of the assault on his country’s thtg 
by the rebels reached him. 

The Confederates had attacked Fort Sumner on. 
April 12, 1861, and from end to end of the laud, 
the heart of the loyal States was stirred by the 

- g 
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tiding. Grant was no politician ; indeed, lie 
disliked and shunned party strife ; but lie felt m 
this new-' of Ins country’s danger, the call of 
duty. ‘ J left the army expecting never to return,’ 
he said. ‘ I am no seeker for position ; hut the 
country which educated me is m sore peril, and 
as a man ot honour, I feel bound to offer my 
services for whatever they are worth.’ Accord¬ 
ingly, he volunteered ; but in the crowd ot place- 
hunters at the State capital, the retiring, scll- 
distrustful Captain was passed bv. All tlie 
Illinois regimepts were provided with comman¬ 
ders, and m despair of obtaining any appoint-: 
merit, Grant had actually left the capital to vi.-il 
his lather, when he received a telegram from the 
governor of the State: ‘ You are this day 
appointed Colonel of the Twenty-first IUinoi* 
Volunteers, and requested to take command at 
once.’ The former commander of the regiment 
had been dismissed for ineomp<*teney. and the 
governor had asked one of (hunt’s fu< nds, * What 
kind of man is this Captain Grant ? Though 
anxious to serve, he seems reluctant to take any 
high position. He even declined my oiler to 
recommend him to Washington for a bugadier- 
generalship, saying he duln t want office till lie 
had earned it. What dors lie want 1 ?’ ‘Tile way 
to deal with him,’ was the rcplv, ‘is to ask him 
no questions, but simplv order lnm to duty. He 
will promptly obey.’ This man knew Grant ’ 

Well might governor Yates exclaim, as he is 
repoited to have done in after year.- ‘It was 
the most glorious day of my life when T signed 
Grant’s commission.’ Foi, as Mr Thayer well 

I nits it,‘Grant had found Ins place. From that 
ic would go forth “from conquering to conquer.’” 
Two months later, lie was Brigadier-geneial-- 
this time lie felt he had annul the po-t—and 
from this point his advance was rapid. Before 
the end of the war, the disused ranks of Lieu¬ 
tenant-general, and General, of the Fmted States 
army were revived and conferred on him. 
Through the ma/es of that long struggle we 
need not follow him, but incident after incident 
of that awful war show the grand simplicity 
and true nobility of hi- nature. As a com¬ 
mander, determined to the point of obstinacy, 
resolute of purpose, and d.uing in action—m 
private, modest, retiring almost to a i.iult, and 
living a sober, upright file, against winch in¬ 
veterate foes could bring no cliaige but the 1 
most groundless tissue of calumnies—all tins 
was ‘Unconditional Surrender’ Grant. 

The very title was characteristic of the man 
—* Unconditional Surrender’ Grant! It aro.se 
from the closing scene of the attack on Fort 
Donelson. The Confederate General Buckner 
asked for terms, and Grant thus replied to the 
demand : ‘ Yours of tins date proposing armis¬ 
tice, and appointment of Commissioners to settle 
terms of capitulation, is just received. No terms 
excel it an unconditional and immediate surrender 
can be accepted. I propose, to move immediately 
on your works.’ Buckner surrendered. 

This stern determination, though perhaps the 
ruling feature of Grant’s character, did not shut 
out other noble qualities. Before Vicksburg, lie 
found that his men faltered in the spade-work 
under the heavy fire. The General took a sent 
j near them amid a very hail of shot, and quickly 
I reassured them bj calmly whittling a stick 


through it all 1 At another time, when a battle 
was in progress, the (icncral sent one of his staff 
on some errand ; the -Cflicer asked Grant where 
he should find him on his return. The answer 
showed the stuff the general vvasc made of: 
‘Probably at headquarters. If you don’t, come 
to the front, wherever you hear the heaviest 
firing ■’ 

‘When do you expect to take Vicksburg?’ a 
rebel woman tauntingly asked the General. ‘T 
can’t tell exactly,’ was the calm reply; ‘but I 
shall stay until I do, if it takes thirty years.’ 
And take it he did, as all the world knows. 
There is a singular likeness m this iep»v to 
the ‘unconditional surrender’ ot Fort, Donelson, 
and to the still more famous declaration before 
Richmond, after six consecutive days’ fighting, 
unparalleled in modern times: ‘ 1 propose ic, 
fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.’ 

Yet, in sjffcte ot his deep-rooted determination 
to eru-h tin* rebellion, Grant could show u con- ! 
snleration for the feelings of his v.n < hi lied foes 
that witli a niau of smaller calibre would have 
been impossible ‘ After tin* surrender of (Jetiorai 
Lee,’ Mr Thayer tells u.-, ‘the Union .irmv began 
to salute Grant by firing cannon. lie dm< led 
the tiring to cease at once, saving • “It will wound 
the feelings of our pn-oners, who have become 
our countmneti again.” ’ It was tin- spu it, of J 
consideration and com illation that, in no small 
degree, served to make union possible again 
between Norlli and South. 

Of couise, Giant did not escape calumny — 
what great man ever did?-—but be bme the un¬ 
founded charges In ought against him without a 1 
murmur, silencing not a few by the contempt 1 
with winch he treated them ‘When 1 have ! 
done the best J ran,’ he said once, ‘ I leave it.’ 
But the calumnies brought against him were 
as nothing to the tide of honours that lunst 
upon linn as soon as the value of 1 m M-nues 
became apparent. Even _ be foie (he* war was 
ended, In* was, or might have been, the bc-t 
feted man m the Union. But hi* whole 
nature revolted at the idea. When he was 
appointed Lieutenant-general, lie was m dr red to 
repair to Washington to receive his ooninn-siou 
from the Pre-iilent. Mr- Lincoln proposed to give 
a grand military dinner m his honour. But 
Grant pleaded that Ins presence was needed on 
the field, and begged to be excused. ‘1 do not 
see liow we can excuse you,’ Mrs Lincoln urged ; 

‘ it would be Hamlet with the Prince left out.’ 
The reply shows the man m all the rugged 
simplicity of ins grand nature: 1 1 appreciate 
fully all the honour Mrs Lincoln would do me; 
but time is precious ; and really, Mr President, i 
1 have had enough of the show business p 

But the ‘show business’ was only beginning; 
and no sooner was the war at an end, than 
honours fell thick and fast on tlu* hero of the 
long struggle. Office, wealth, and power were all 
within his grasp, and at the nation’s call ho took 
them up, and right wisely did he use them. 
Twice he served m the highest and proudest olfice 
an American citizen can hold ; and at the expira¬ 
tion of his Bcconcl term of eflicc in 1H70, he set 
out on a long-desired trip round the world. How 
he was received with mor** than kingly honour 
the wide-world over, is within the memory of 
all. Ilis entry to a city was the signal for a burst 
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of enthusiastic welcome, and ever)where lie was notion of the feelings of the quartet Mr 

IVteJ to the utmost of the people’s power. On < Jarver’s ollice at Mr Bates’s disconcerting dis- 

every hand he was met 1 r the call for speeches, i every. 

and speech-making he thoroughly detested ; yet, For a few minutes, silence reigned supreme, 
the few el<#r, concise sentences, bristling with and then Edgar commenced to whistle, it was 

shrewd < union-sense, and overflowing with not a particul.uly cheerful air, but it sufficed to 

gemunc feeling, to wlueh.lie confined his remarks, mouse the others from their stupefaction. 


will long be remembered by those who heaul 
them 


‘If T had not beeu an infatuated old idiot,’ 
said Mr Carver, hulling the unfortunate volume 


‘Although a soldier by education and pmfe- of romance with unnecessary violence across the 
sion’ lie told the citi/ems of London, ‘1 have room, ‘I should have foreseen this;’ and iimr- 
never felt anv sort of fondness for war, and l muring something about btrait-waistcoats and the 
haie nevei .idvocated it except us a means of thick-headed lies-, of society in general, he lapsed 
peaces Ami ligain, to Prince Itisiuaivk he nmile into gloomy silence. 

a somewhat similar iein.uk ‘ I never went into Mr Bates regaided Tus chief in mild dis- 
the army w ithout iegiet, nml u< vor lctmd w ifh- approval. Such an ebullition of feeling by no 
ouLpleasuie !’ means accorded with his view.- of piol<“--ional 

Through Europe, and home by India, Siam, etiquette ; beside-, he had a feeling that his dis- 
*'hina, and Japan, went the Geneial and his <overy had not been tieated m a proper and 
parly, welcomed and Died even win **. The long -bu-mes.s-like manner. * Hem *’ said that gentle- 
toiir came fo an end at Sail Francisco, on man, clearing his throat gontly r ‘hem 1 If I ; 


parly, welcomed and Died even win **. The long -business-like manner. Hem ' said that gentle- ! 
tour came b> an end at Sail Francisco, oil man, clearing his throat gently ‘hem 1 If I 
Seplemlki g(), 1«70, and the joimiey thence to may be allowed to make a remark - apologising 
the Eastern State* wa- one' long* triumphal to you, sir’—Mr Carver nodded with dink mean- i 
pmgre-s I’he (Jem j.d took up his rc-ideuce m mg - ‘and taking upon myself to make a suggest- | 
New \ oik, and though an aborti\e attempt was turn • might it not he possible that W’here the 
made to secure Ins r< turn for a thud time to the money is, a will may be concealed also ** 

White House ill 1880, li. took little or no fuitin i The paity ceased to contemplate space, and a 
share of publit life Ills ioituiie lie invested m ray of hope qimeied on the gloomy heni/ein for 
a hu-ine--. in whi-h his son was paitmr with .i a moment. Mi Carver, liowevei, eyed Ins clerk 


made t" secure Ins is turn for a thud time to the money is, a will may be concealed also 
White JIous, m 1880 , hi took little or no fuitin i The paity ceased to contemplate space, and a 
share of public life Ills Joitmn: lie invested m ray of hope qimeied on the gloomy hem/on for 
a hu-ines-. m whnli his son was paitm r with a a moment. Mi Carver, liowevei, eyed Ins clerk 
man named Ward, and m the downfall of tins with an air of indignation blended with lesigned 
concern, tin* Gem ial lo-t his all. Willi unllnnh- sorrow. ‘ 1 suppose, Bates every man has moments 
mg mm igt, he faced the situation, conscious of incipient insanity,’ he said m accents of the 
thou i'll Iumu- of the loiuial urn of that diead most scathing sarcasm ‘You, 1 perceive, are 
tamer m Hie tlnoat that in the end proved only mental. 1 should he soiry to imagine you 

too stiong for him Magazines weie willing to to have arrived at the worst, stage; but 1 may 

pay laige puces for aitides from his p ( n, and he allowed, I think, to point out to you one 
piihh-h-i- eager fo i ue Ins autobiography. So, little f.ut Do you for one moment suppo-e that 
with a hi a ve" 1 heart, tin Genual set lmnsell to a mall who is idiot enough to bury his treasure 
fight hi-la t battle. in this manner, has enough sense remaining to 

The new- of hi-, tunble portion soon became make a will?’ and Mr Ganer looked at his 
known, and a public subscription wa- pro- subordinate with tin* air of a man who has 
po-ed, that would quickly have restored Giant made his great point and confounded his advor- 
to mure than his foiiner wealth ; but In- would sary. 

have none uf it (’ongress, greatly' to his delight, ‘I do not agree with you, sir,’ retorted Bates 

nla-ed him on the letiredli-sL ot the army. ‘They mildly. ‘A gentleman who has hrams enough 

hav e In ought us back our old commander,’ said to cany out such a scheme a- this, was not likely 
Mrs Grunt when she heard the news But it to forgot a vital puit. kou are generally shaip 
was not fur lung. On the 23d 0 f .luly lH8b, the enough to see a point like this. What with 
battle came to an end, and ‘ I’monditioiial lonunces and guinea of marbles, hem! and such 
Surrender Grant’ gine m at last to the gieat other lrivolitica, busine-s seems quite forge>tlcn 1 ’ 


conejiyiror ot all. 
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It was curious to note with what eagerness 
the parties most interested hung upon the clcik’s 
words. 

‘Bates, Bates' T never thought it would come 
to this,’ icturned the pseudo-]ustice, shaking liis 
head in more sorrow than anger ‘A man still 
in the prime of lile and to talk like* this 1 Poor 
fellow, poor fellow ! ’ 

‘Well, sir, you may doubt, and of course you 


c ii apt Eli xu in the prime of hie and to talk like tins' Poor 

_ • fellow, poor fellow ! ’ 

l.MAUlM'i a man paying lorty thousand pounds ‘ Well, sir, you may doubt, and of course you 
into the Bank of England, and learning to- have* a right to your own opinion; but we shall 
morrow that that stupendous financial concern see.’ 

•hud stopped payment' Imagine Lady Clara ‘Sec, Bates! how can we see 9 ’ exclaimed the 
Yere dc Yere, discovering her wonderful panne, lawyer. ‘Is not this treasure buried upon Miss 
with its European renown, to he paste ' Imagine Wakefield's property, and are we likely to get 

the ,1 Thom... Carlyle when the rare- »'* * "™"*, 1 \ !,t “V ^ 

i r t i o* ,vn t i *1 i , course’- returning to the sarcastic mode—‘Miss 

lessne^ of Jolm Stumt ir.ll .l<-t.oy«l the labour Wak( . Bolt , 1B g0 S e,.tle, so amiable, so sweet, 
of years. Imagine* poor Euclid s state of mind ftlu i unsuspecting!—Bates, I am ashamed of 


imagine! each 


ife burnt his hooks! In short, you!’ 
l of you* the greatest calamity you The 


imperturbable Bates shrugged liis shoul- I 


| can think of, and you will have some faint | ders slightly and resumed his writing. So far as 
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he vkis concerned, tlie matter was done with ; but 
he Iniew the character of Ins superior sufficiently 
to know that the words lie had said would take 
root, for, sooth to sav, Mr Carver laid consider* 
able weight upon his junior’s acumen, though, 
between the twain, such an idea was tacitly 
ignored 

Puinig the above interesting duologue, Mi 
SInnm had been eyeing the antagonists with a 
smile of placid amusement. That wily gentleman 
was rather taken with Bates’s argument. 1 Seems 
to me,’ he said, ‘the advantage is not all on 
one side. The honoured mist less of Eastwood, 
the lady whom our friend’—pointing to Mr 
Carver—‘has spoken of'm such eulogistic terms, 
is no better off than we are She lias the pio- 
perty where the money is loncealed, and, as hit 
as we know now, it belongs to her. Any move¬ 
ment on onr hide will be sufhcient to avoir- * 
her suspicions. Providing the money is found, 
ns I have before said, as far as am: know, it 
belongs toiler. It is sc.m ely wortlf while going 
to the trouble nnd expense of unearthing tin-, 
wealth lor her So iar, she lias the bulge, on 
us On the other hand, we knoAv Avliere the! 
money is. She do^s not, and there aw have; 
the bulge on bet * 

‘And what is your proposition '* ’ Mr Cam rj 
inquired. 

* Arbitrationreplied the American. ‘There 
is only one thing to do, and that is compromise 
Even supposing bur friends only get. hall, surely 
that is better than nothing. It’s the ea^e.-t 
thing in the Avoild All aou lwi\-e to do is to 
say to the lady: “Miss Wakefield, Mr Morion 
left you his money. Yon cannot find the mone\ 
Mis Seaton know’s where it is. The money, am* 
admit, is yours, though m justice it should 
lx long to her. Til a Awud, my dear hid\, 
divide;”’ and Mr Slimm leant back m bis chair 
whittling a little air from 7Vimvss Ida, as it the 
whole thing avus settled to the satisfaction ol 
all parties. 

Mr Car\ r er looked at him as a connoisseur 
eyes a had iopy of an old master. ‘Mr Slimm, 

I presume you have never seen the lady V ’ 

Mr Slimm shook liis head. 

‘I thought not,’ continmd Mr Camr ‘You 
have been all over the world, and m the course 
of your ramifies 1 presume you have seen the 
Sphinx ?—Very good. Noav, I do not suppose 
it ever struck you as a good idea to interview 
that curiosity, or to sit down before its stony 
charms with a view to learning its past history 
and the date of its birth. —No? The idea is 
too absurd ; but I may venture to say, without 
exceeding the bounds of professional caution, that 
you are just as likely to get any display ol 
emotion from Miss Wakefield--and indeed, the 
Avonderful stone is much the more pleasant 
object. ’- 

* But she As not so very awful, Mr Carver,’ 
Eleanor interposed. 

‘My dear, I know slie is not endowed with 
venomous fangs, though she has the AVisdom of 
the serpent. I am prepared to do anything for 
yi-u in any shape or form, but I do draw the 
line at Miss Wakefield. As regards interviewing 
her upon mu h a subject, I must respectfully but 
firmly decline.’ 

‘Surely you don’t object to such a course being 


taken 1 ’ Edgar asked eagerly. ‘There is no parti¬ 
cular harm in it.’ 

‘On the contrary, I/liink it is the right course 
to adopt; but I do not propose to be the victim,* 
said Mr Carver drily. ‘ If any one in this select 
company has some evil to atone for, and wants 
a peculiarly torturing penance, let him under¬ 
take tile ta'-K.’ 

Felix looked at Mr Bates ; Edgar looked at liis 
w T ife, and each Availed polit< ly and considerately 
lor the others to speak. It is not often one meets 
such pure disregard of seli in this grasping world. 
'JIoAVeA'er, the task must he done; and ni Mi 

Carver disclaimed it, and lhy.es if.id no ifclcre-t 
in the affair, moreover, Eleanor not being ex¬ 
pected to A’olunteer, mainfe fl>e Avork lay 
before the American, 1 ’ i-. ■ • J'. 1 ' 

The American, liki .s : ! i » Cur:"!-, was pr.j 
pared tolling hnn 5 elf into the gulf. With <liai- 
acf eristic antf national modesty, lie merely we -I . 
Avilling to yield the A’nn of battle ; but the d-di- ! 
cary ol the others loft lnm no altermiliv JJ. j 
volunteered to go 

‘I am a man of fi a\ word*-,’ lie «nid, ‘and J 
gue^s 1 am about calculated to till the Aiir.mey. I 
l am alone in the Avorld, and if I fail to return, 
there aa ill be no dial* one to mourn the ]<>b I 
I haw one little favour to ask betore 1 go, 
and tli,it. i.s, in caw the worst Jnpp ms, to .-pare 
me an epitaph. You will think of me v>me- 
titne-i; and a\1hh aou f-it round jour aa inter 
firesides and the Aviml is howling m the naked 

tiros’- Here he avua rd Ins handi depie<at- 

mgly towards the compui a, as it praying them 
to spare his emotions. 

Mr Carver’s eyes tu ink led at tin- tirade ‘ \V< 11, 
that is settled then,’ he s.uil. ‘The sonni'r y>u i 
go the better Shall we »av to-morrow?- Veiy | 
good. The addre.'S is .*11 Cedar Road, Tf.uuji- 
stead ’ 

‘It is aa ell,’ said the \ictini to fiiemhhip. 
‘Before I quit you once and for over, I Jmuld 
like to break tile bracl >f 'mii 1 4 ome more; 
for the List time, 1 !i . ' I I ,o Jook upon 
the Avme Avhen it is red. To drop the langu.cm 
of metaphor. 1 invite jou all to lun.'li Avith mo 
at the llolboi n.’ 

it was left, then, in Mr Slnnm’s hands to 
consummate what he denominated as ‘working 
the oracle ’ 

‘Wliat do you think of my dream, tioav’’ 
Eleanor asked her husband aa they walked'home 
together. 

‘Your “Argosy Avitli golden bails?’” queried 
Edgar. ‘Well, 1 am beginning to think It may 
come into port after all.’ •> 

Like the ‘condemned man’ of thc«)enny-a-liner, 
Mr .Slimm passed a good night, and the thought 
of the task lie hail undertaken did not deter lnm 
from making a hearty anil substantial breakfast. 
Without so much as a tremor, he ordered a cal>„ 
and sped aAvay northwards on his diplomatic 
errand. v 

Cedar Road may, without any great stntih of 
imagination, be termed dingy. It is not the 
duigmcM of the typical London street, but a 
jaunty kind of griminess, a gnininess Avhicli 
knoAVs itself to be grimy, # blit swaggers, witli a 
pretension of spick-and-span cleanliness ; a sort 
of place Avlnch makes one think of that cheap J 
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gentility which wears gauily apparel and unclean 
linen, or no linen at all. I may better explain 
my meaning by saying tlfctl the majority ol the 
houses were black with sn.dke, and yet, singularly 
enough, the facings of light stone at the cornels 
had prescrv 0 their natural colour, and each house 
was adorned by a veranda painted a staring green, 
which stood out in ghastly contrast to the fog- 
stinned fronts. Every house had a little grass 
plot— called, by a stretch of courtesy, the lawn — 
iron ling it. It was presumedly ol grass, hecmisi 
it w.i' vegetation of some kind, but about as much 
like the genuine article as London milk resembles 
the ongmal Ijetoal fluid. In the centre of eu< li 
I ‘lawn’was an ovafr flower-bed, tenanted by .some 
hardy annuals, bearing infinitesimal blooms of a 
| neuti v d tint. Each house was approached by a 
! ght of .steps rising from the road, which gentle 
jftcent sorud to keep the plying ga/e of tJi«* | 
vulgar Irom peeling too clow ly inti* the genteel 
feeJiiMon of the dining-rooms livery house wa-| 
the counter] Kilt ol its neighbour, eat li Inning the j 
biune sad-colonied curtains and wire-bliuds on the ' 
ground-llooi, the same cheap muslins at the j 
(liawing-room windows, and the same di.iwn | 
blinds, .surmounted with brass rods, to the bed- j 
rooms. A t.iiury likewise hung in a painted cage j 
in every drawing-room window ; No. 34 boasting! 
in addition a stagnant-looking ai|uaiium, contain-1 
ing three torpid goldfish m extremely duty j 
water 

Att'*r lime peoL of the bell, each outlivallmg 
its pndeees-or m volume, which is not saving 
niuih lor the bell metal at No. 31, Mr Shnim 
w.is answered Tbiough tin- li.igile door lie bid 
distinctly lieaid the wmnds of rivalry within, 
and acquired the information that some im tn 
Meli'si was ‘tidyiiur,' and therefore ’I'dda must 
transform lu is. It |.,r the nonce into tin* slave 
of the lu II. Bv the petulant expression on 
’Tihl.i’s face, the errand was not particularly 
pleasant to lu r. 

In aitswu to his*query, the niisantluopic 
’I’llda vouchsafed tlie iniorniation that Mi". 
Wakefield was in, adding, that he had better 
come tins way; wliuh siren .summons he lost 
no tune m obeying, and was thus intro¬ 
duced into the seclusion of Alisa Wakefields 
chamber. Inquiring Ins name with a snap, mid 
having obtained the desired information, the 
bewiti lung ’Tilda disappeared, and apparently 
appeaft-d to he singing some sort ol ditty m 
a crescendo voice at the foot of the stairs; the 
fact ol the case being that Alisa Wakefield was 
summoned vu<l race, her part of the comersa- 
tion being inaudible, and the voice of the* channel 
being pel fee tly distinct to the visitor, the song 
running soim^hiug after this fashion: ‘Alls" 
Wakefield’- urn, um, ‘wanted, mum’—mn, uni 
‘A man, please’—um, um, um. ‘Rather tali’ 
(very distinctly)—uni. ‘No ; he is not a gentle- 
jnan’—um, um, um —‘All i iglit, miss.’ And then 
she reappeared with the information that Alisa 
Wakefield would be down at once. 

The space of time mentioned having resolved 
itself info a quarter of an hour, Air ttlunm was 
enabled to complete his plan of campaign, not 
that he anticipated any resistance -in which 
deduction In* wus decidedly wrong—hut because 
he thought it best to die quite prepared with his 
story, and in a position to receive the enemy in 


good and compact order. By the time he had 
done this, and taken a mental inventory of all 
the furniture in the room—not a violent effort 
of memoiy—the door opened, and Alisa Wakefield 
entered. 

A FEW WORDS ON SALMON ANGLING. 

Salmon anglers as a < hiss are shrewd and ob¬ 
servant; many of them are men of education ; not 
a few are men of distinction in literature, science, 
and art; and certainly few follow the business 
of their lives witli such an aulent real, watching 
and calculating all the <hauees ol suuoss; yet, 
strangely enough, the anglers of to-day know 
I little more than was known generations ugo as 
| to the habits of the fish, and how or when they 
are most likely to succeed in capturing them. 
It is a'.ortod that the salmon fly is essentially 
the same lure as was used two centuries ago ; 
and despite the great increase, of anglers and the 
ready reward* that awaits any improvement that 
an inventor might produce, no lure has been 
devised at all equal to the so-called fly ; for, be¬ 
lt remembered, tlu-re is no consen-'Us ol opinion 
amongst anglers as to what this lure appears to 
be, to file eye of the salnrtuK All are agreed 
that it resembles no living in-eel, though some 
hold that it mil't be talo-n for an insect, from 
the opening and shutting of the wings caused by 
the play ol tin* rod ; others argue that its uppear- 
, .nice is that of the shrimp as it moves m the 
water, while some maintain that it is an unmis¬ 
takable minnow in appearance, and particularly 
in lti movements. Against the minnow theory 
it is said , l Why do not salmon prefer the natural 
or the artificial minnow’, the latter of which even, 
is so mm li more like the real fish?’ To this it 
is argued that the motion of tlie fly is mm h more 
imnnow-liko than either of these lines, while 
the wings are closely held m nnnnow-like 
shape in the heavy currents where salmon are 
commonly found, hi the rod be played as it may. 
In some rivers, lew’ salmon can be induced to 
take any lure, and in many rivers tlie majority 
of those fish never use to a U\ ; but we doubt 
if any man yet knows the cause thereof. 

On the other hand, there are frequent examides 
of salmon rising most determinedly several Inn* a 
m rapid succession, and each time giving a tug 
at the fix’ ; and there are eases, as we know per¬ 
sonally, in which both fly and worm hooks have 
been struck into the fish’s month, the line broken, 
and the same fish caught by the same angler a 
few minutes later with a similar lure, and 
brought to bank with tlie two severed hooks in 
its mouth. Sueli an example shows that some 
salmon Iced greedily at fiine.c It also seems to 
disprove another theory advanced by many men— 
namely, that salmon feed so rarely m /rc-Ji waters, 
that it is only an idle freak when they ri-e. to a 
glittering moving lure. Whether there are dif¬ 
ferent breeds ot salmon in our British rivers, 
we do not know ; hut certainly there are decided 
variations, some being markedly short and deep 
compared with others, and some reddening and 
becoming more spotted in fresh. water; but 
whether some kinds of fish are more ‘taking’ 
than others, we know nothing. 

Salmon flics are much more carefully and 
artistically ‘ dressed ’ now than they were in 
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former tunes. The gayest and the grayest of 
biru.J are hunted down to supply feathers for this 
purpose- -gold and silver pheasants the bustards 
and jungle-cocks of India, the ostrich of Africa, 
the wood-ducks of North America, the great 
owl- and hawks of equatorial and arctic regions 
peacocks, guinea-fowL, chanticleeis and drakes 
of the poultry-yard, and above all tui keys 
brown, gray, ami white, often carefully bred to 
colour for this particular purpose—.ill are made 
subservient to the salmon angler’s thir-t for line 
feathers. The co-l of male rials seems of small 
account, two or three guineas being frequently 
given for a fine skin of the golden plica-,ant. 

Hooks, though finer ‘made and of better ‘•tool, 
arc not very different in -hape from those iu use 
some two thousand years ago, us may be seen m 
those got from Pompeii, now m the museum at 
Naples. But in variety of fine feather-, in silks 
and wools of wondrous dies, in gold and silvei 
tinsels, and in the great manipulating skill now 
devoted to the production, of sal mm Hies, there 
iiiu-t have been advances. Many of tho-c lines 
are jewel-like enough to be worn as bonnet and 
dress ornaments bv ladiec of ia-hion ; and looking 
into a well-stocked angling book, one cannot but 
conclude that any salmon knowing a good thing 
could not fail to jump at some of the dazzling 
beauties got. up for the dehstation of its kind 
Certainly many anglers, doting ovir their favmu- 
ites, feel that if they were salmon, tin- or that 
‘grand fly’ would he irresi-tible. We have heaid 
an old enthusiast a-sert, a- he hunied into a 
favourite pool, that he had on ‘a hook this morn¬ 
ing that a fi-h eanna lie below’ And jet flic 
fastidiousness of the fish -emus to keep pace with 
the advances of the anglm's ait and knowledge 
Salmon see more hook- and lun and po-sibly 
get to know them better; and so all the fine 
rods, reels, lines, mid lines do not iivure even 
the raising of a salmon, lie the day and the liver 
never so promi-ing and the angler charming never 
so wisely. 

To an outsider, it mu-t often be a huge pike 
to see a p.uty of salmon anglers mounted cap- t-pie 
with stub a wealth of fi-liing paraphernalia - 
silvir-mimnted rods and reels, mob of va-t 
dimensions, waterproof coats, wading boots and 
* breeks,’ luncheon-hags and landing-nets equally 
capacious, and great bde-copic-mounted gaffs of 
glittering steel and bra i s, f. rni 1..1 P h» •k : i«. r 
enough to gi apple a seal—•marcl* ■: "! with ! *i 
with their gillies in the morning; and marching 
back again at night without having turned a scale 
on a salmon’s back, though the fish were tumbling 
about the pools like porpows, ami so plentiful, 
that had l)onuld only thrown in the big gaff, hi* 
could hardly have failed to hook a thumper in 
hauling it back again. 

Many .anglers are pr<>no to speak with confi¬ 
dence as to what conditions of water ami weather 
are favourable for salmon rising, anil what sorts 
of flics are most suitable for these varying con¬ 
ditions ; hut experienced anglers are least likely 
to speak with as-uranee on such point*. It 1 - 
amusing enough to hear with what perceptions 
fi-li are i milled as to coming changes of weather, 
and the. like ; and one is apt to wonder how th<*> 
in the liver know so much more of the outer 
ntmo.-phen*, and ‘ what fools these mortils he ’ w ho 
live in it and can tell so little. There are points 


on which then* is some agreement; hut if laid 
down as rules, it must he stated that these have so , 
many exeeptions, tluiklit ib about us difficult for 
the average man to draw' reliable conclusions from 
them as from ‘the weather-glass.’ * Salmon rise 
best to the fly when there is a little colour in the 
water; when skies are clouded ; when the air is 
clear lather than muggy ; when weather is cold 
rather than warm; in a falling rather than - a 
n-ing river; where wateis flow sharply ; and in 
lornpuratively shallow* pools or parts thereof, 
rather than m deep water. When to this it is 
added that the moie i olouied or the rougher tin* 
water and the larger the river, tiie Lugur and 
brighter the fly that should he used, most of 
what is really known is Hummed up, leaving 
a wide field for further investigation, a fu hi 
that ha- been long and all but fruitlessly culti¬ 
vated. 

At time-,-for da vs together, not a salnv *• .an 
I.e induced to rise, another ilav comes in which 
salmon are got ‘all along the line;’ an I not an 
angler can n.—ign anv reliable iia-on for this 
change, though null tv of them may profe-s to do j 
so. Anghis ma\ fi-li a silmon pool for hours 
without getting a 11 -e, jet at -<>me other ln»ui t j 
several salmon mav lie caught; hut whether I 
the cause lies in the state of the atmo-phere, ' 
the light, or tin* moving ot fish in the pool, j 
all the (ombined wi-dom of angler- 1 . imuAit ! 
hut fooh-hness there annul Again, a silmon J 
may be got by a le.-s skilled angh r li lung * 
immedut. ly behind a redoubtable fisherman; 
but whether it was the paitnulur lmok that 
caught the <ve of the li-h, its paiticulu mme- i 
iiient at the moment, the accidental piovimily J 
of the fi-h, or all these temptations combined, 
what man ian tell ' It. seems certain that 
salmon often follow* a hook or w-itoh if luou 
then ‘lie.’ without rising to it; und und.>ubt- ; 
ecllj* at limes their decision ‘to fight oi Hie’ is ; 
determined by the motion of the line at tlie j 
ciilieul moment Angled often olwrve that • 
then* hook is suddenly Mixed when fhe motion ’ 
of the, rod was stopped, or when, after hamnng j 
still for a few seconds, it wa- moved The lly 1 
i.s frequently taken when it sink- deeply from 
a slock line; sometime- when in the ait of 
sinking, and sometime- when il 1 - being rai-ed 
slowly, as bj* the winding of the reel; and at 
other times when the angler, stumbling over 
rough stones, uec 1 dcMit. 1 lly jerks about hu- hook. 

A salmon frequentlj* iiishes to the surface after 
a fly that is being quickly drawn up for a 
fresh cast, and others take a fly when being 
dragged slowly up stream by flic* angler walk¬ 
ing along the bank. Some salmon take the 
fly with a giand insli. We have, seen a large 
fish clash halt-wav across a pool, with its dom.il 
cutting the water for several yards ere it sei/cd 
the swift retieating ily. Olliers take it slowly, as 
by -net am. t 

Anglei.- are untiring in the discussion of the 
merits of their various Hies—1’arsons, Si 1 vet 
Doctora, Sweep-, Durbar Hangers, Jock Scotts, 
<fec. Vet salmon are frequently caught by what 
most anglers would call very unlikelv Hies, after 
declining to grapple* the gjfyost and best. So 
great is this umertaintj', that many anglers 
maintain it is. of little Consequence what the 
fly w, it it is only well presented to a salmon 
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when in a rising mood. Salmon have been 
caught m all kinds of weather—m calm and m 
thmidcrstoxm ; in rain niuttm bulhunt sunshine ; 
under white and umh r black clouds ; with w mds 
blowing fron% all points oi the compass—though 
south and \w t seem best ; even at times m sharp 
frosty mornings. They lwvve been often caught 
with "small hooks in tuibhl waUis, and xjcc 
versa. SVe have seen a twcnty-poumlor list* to 
a number two trout lly so small that one might 
suppose such a mite could novel be tasted in 
buck a mouth, and yet the salmon rose to it 
like a porpoise, though in a very small crystal- 
t lear mv a* ami under a dii/./ling noonday sun. 
As to the play ol*the rod m salmon angling, 
fi-h are taken under all lash ions—last and slow, 
sborj or long lilting; while some successful . 
li Jionueu trust more to the current making the 
play, ami move their n-ds very slightly. We 
have seen an angler kill two l.irge •allnon and 
lose a thud in (puck succession hv standing in 
one spot and holding his lod quite still. One 
piece of i<liable good advice we can give to 
those who have not already learned it Though 
an angler m a general way can ioim a notion 
a> to what ale tin 1 likely paiL <>t a liver, it 
is only hv repeated observations that some ol 
tin best Mu s' are found out; and as thete are 
favouiite ‘Iks’ octupied all the veal* round, and 

■ year alb r y»ar, by tin linest mer-tiout, tea-I 
trout, and salmon, it is bmt to observe where ! 

■ the anglers who hive long fnqueuted a liver,! 
fi-h nio-t jieisi'sb ntly, a- there the ln»h will 

[ certainly be fouml. 

! Salmon anglers - unlike trout angler.,—should 
make lew east, should <ast the line lightly, 
playing the lly quietlv and persistently over the 
• best parts ol the pools only, and not wasting 
i UniLMiur unknown wall r Nothing so ecitamly 
j diminishes Ins chancer, ol a ‘ik*,’ as ic<klessly 
; wading where he ui.i\ be seen by the li-li, or 
eadmg las line Kavilv, and lilting it often and 
hurriedly. 

T1 1* T T K II I N K 

IMion.sson SimiiiKiN, at the great show of the 
Jintish Dairy Farmer^ Assm latum, tiled to com¬ 
fort some ot those jireseut by telling them that 
there wa- a gical future for dairy-farming in 
till-, eopntry Whilst corn-growing was doomed 
m England, the consumption ol fresh milk was 
increasing—it had trebled m London wiLlnn the 
last twenty ycar.% .Doth cheese and lmtler 
ought to be < oiisumcd in much greater quantities, 
for there w.e no urthle of food so cheap as 
cheese. He had no objection to lailterine ; only, 
let it he sold Hrfueh. 

At the annual meeting of the same society, 
presided over bv Lord Vernon, Canon 1ingot 
introduced the subject of buttenne, the extended 
i*se and manufacture of which is already pressing 
hijpwily on the dairy-farmer, lie said he did 
not want to stop the sale of buttenne ; but lie 
wanted the law so altered, that persons should 
be imprisoned, instead of being fined, for selling 
buttenne as butter. He gave a bit of person,il 
experience. lie said lie had disguised some of 
the Dublin Auryinaid^ and sent them to pur¬ 
chase butter in eight shops. In every case, a 
receipt was given to the effect that the butter 


was puie; but on being analysed, it was fecund 
that there was not a particle of butter in any j 
ol the samples. One ol these tradesmen had been : 
lined live times lor selling buttenne as butter! 
A motion which he moved was carried—‘That 
the Council be requested to take into considera¬ 
tion the best means of prohibiting the sale of 
buttenne as butter, and that they immediately 
take such steps as were desirable ’ 

Lord Vernon added his testimony as to the 
unfairness of totalling buttenne for butter and 
selling it at onu-and-t*i\pemc a pound. He had 
seen enormous quantities ol butteime in Paris, 
but there it was sold as such. About a month 
previously, he had been* asked by a man to 
turn his dairy-farm into a buttenne fnetorv, by 
which he hoped to make ten thousand pounds 
a year. 

1'iidei fhe title of ‘Sham P, utter,’ in 
(Mnaubci!i\ .low mil for Mav 15, 1HS0, the dis¬ 
covery and in.mufuef.ure of buttenne were briefly 
i(dated An •ingenious Frenchman, M. Mege, 
patented a process by which heel-suet can be 
converted into buttenne, and since then the 
mamilucture has spiead till we have foe tones 
at work m France, Fngland, Holland, (formally, 
and Aim lien. In a Itepoft hud before the 
House of Commons, it was declared that the 
ubstances so prodiued were harmless, and that 
good buttenne was more wholesome than had 
butter. In considering the subject, it must be 
remembered that the it, is good and bud buttenne, 
as well as good and bad buttei. 

Oleo-maiganue is the raw mateiial from 
whnh butleiine is made. It is pi mured iu this 
wav: From the frishly felaughtued cuirasses of 
cuttle in the abattoirs of large towns, the super¬ 
fluous poiturns ol suet are taken to the buttenne 
f.u tones. The linest, cleanest, and sweetest por¬ 
tions only aie selected for making oleo-marganne. 
This prepared oil is largely exported from Ame- 
ne.a to Holland, when e it comes over to us as 
butleriiie 

A bcuntifie periodical describes the process 
of manulacture as follows At the factory, the 
beef-suet is thrown info tanks containing tepid 
water; and alter standing a slant time it is washed 
’ "'eafedlv in cold watir, and disintegrated and 
it lli.n 'i ne by passing it through a‘nieat- 
lmsher,' worked by steam, alter which it is forced 
through a hue sieve. It i- then melted by siir- 
loundiiig the tanks with water at a teinpeiature 
of about one bundled and twenty degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. < front care is taken not to exceed this point; 
otherwise, the fat would begin to decompose and 
acquire a flavour of tallow. After being well 
stirred, the adipose membrane subsides to the 
bottom ol the tank, and is separated under the 
name of ‘ s< rap,’ w lul.sfc a clear v ellow oil is left 
above, together with a film of white oily sub¬ 
stance. This film is removed by skimnv'ag, and 
(be vcdlow oil is drawn olf and allowed to solidify. 
The*‘relined fat,’as the substance is now termed, 
is then taken to the pressroom—which is kept 
at a temperature of about ninety degrees Fahren¬ 
heit—packed in cotton cloths, and placed in gal¬ 
vanised iron plates in a press. On being subjected 
to pressure, oil flows away. The cakes of stcarine 
which remain are sent to the candle-makers. 
The oil—which is now know'll a** o!e»)-m.trgnrino 
is filled into barrels for sale or export, or d.nelly 
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mnJn into butterine by adding to it ton per cent, 
oi milk and churning the mixture. Tt is now 
< olouivd with annatto and rolled with ice, to act 
it; salt is added ; the process is finished, and it 
is ready for packing. 

Holland has taken the lead in the manufacture 
of buttenne ; there are now forty-five lactones 
in the country, most of which are in North 
Brabant, where the farms are small, and main¬ 
tain hut one or two cows. As the farmers theie 
can only make a small quantity of butter, win* li 
N apt to spoil before it can be collet ted for market, 
they readily make contracts with the buttenne- 
mukcra. The factories at Os-*, m Holland, alone, 
send an average of one hundred and fifty tons 
per week of oleo-margarine butter to England. 
There are also seveial films in tins country 
engaged in its manufacture ; one firm m London 
can turn out from ten to twenty Ions per week. 

Professor Slajcr m 1883 made some experi¬ 
ments as to the digestibility and wholesomcm-s* 
of butterin'- ns compared with dairy butter. Tin* 
ixperiniuils iveie made on iwo healthy limit 
subjects ; and the conclusion arrived at was, that j 
there is not much diflereiiee between the digesti¬ 
bility of huttenuc r aud that of dairy butter. 
As to eggs or germs existing in buttenne, J 
whereby disease may In* spiend, there is a-. vet, 
Inpp'lv. iv» instance on record. An far as nuiii- 
11 \•• q: l*i go, it stands on veiy nearly the 
same level as butter. 

We learn that an Act was passed, April 
24, 1884, by the Senate of New York prohibiting 
the fabrication of any article out of maiganiie 
substances, intended to replace lmtfir aud clieese. 
A fine of one hundred dollars is attached to the 
breaking of the Act. In tin* ptvliuiin.uy inquiiy 
made, bv a ('onmnttee, it is Mated that twenty 
out of the thirty samples bought as dairy butter 
were proved to be buttenne. The quantity of 
buttenne manufactured .and sent into the .Stale 
of New York was estimated at folly million 
pounds annually. Tin* ordinary butt* r, except 
tlie vi ry best grades, was spoken of as rapidly | 
disappearing from the market. One witness testi¬ 
fied that something between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred thousand packages of buttenne, 
of fifty-five pounds each, were shipped at New 
York in 1882; and between two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty thousand packages in 1883. 
Another witness said that the gross receipt" of 
the genuine butter-trade in New York an* filly 
per cent, less than what they would be but for! 
the sale of buttenne as butter. 

The passing of tins Act is viitually a grant¬ 
ing of protection ior the American dairy in¬ 
dustry, and gives effect to the voice of so far 
interested parties. Butterine has fared much 
1 letter at the hands of s'ientifie men. Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Sir Frederick .f. Bramwcll, Sir F. Abel, 
Dr James Bell, and others, none of whom are 
in any way interested in its manufacture, have 
given a favourable verdict regarding butteiine, 
looking upon it as a boon to the working 
population. Dr Janies Bell, in a paper read at 
the International Health Exhibition, said that 
Uitterine and oleo-margarme are, in the opinion 
of high authorities, legitimate articles of com¬ 
merce, when honestly sold, and if made* in a 
cleanly manner from sound fats, as they afford 
the lxior a cheap and useful substitute for butter, 


especially during the winter months, when good 
butler is both scare e and dear. 

Professor Odling, w.ao presided at a meeting of 
the London Society of Aits, when a paper was 
read by Mr Anton Jurgens, m DeeeiVibor J884, on 
this subject, is of the same opinion. Mr Jurgens 
said that the total exports from Holland alone, 
in 1883, amounted to about forty thousand ’lqns, 
valued at about three million pounds sterling. 
The greatest care was taken m ifs manufacture 
to promote cleanliness and excellence. No tainted 
fat could possibly he used • the i-mailed poition 
of bad fat would contaminate Ifie whole mass. 
The I,mud has said that butyvniii is better and 
cheaper than much of the common butter sold. 
Mr Jurgens is of the same opinion ; and he also 
said that, owing to its composition, butteinie -does 
not become lain id, but retain*, it* sweetne* . long *r 
than butter. This was owing t<» the ab-**ii<e of 
butyrin, which gnes the aroma to fresh nutter, - 
but muses it soon to become rank. I 

DrMoutou pays that the- Dutch manufacturers * 
strongly desire to have this product impoited ■ 
under it*, own name, and he questions, whether a ; 
single package is lufmduued under a f.iNe one. I 
Dutch butterine, when made liom the best ! 
material*, cannot easily be distinguished from . 
dairy butter ; I ml when made* from bad materials, 
it is easily discerned, and no consumci could be ; 
imposed uprin by it. lie* sav.s further, that the i 
Engh-h marked i*. the most paitieular one with i 
which tlev have to deal. Denmark is the only 1 
Em opt ail state where particular regulation.-, .are 
in force with icgurd to the manufac.1 ure, sale, and , 
import of buttenne. In France, a loll for llus 
purpose has been dialled, m the other Euinpeati 
states, the nnpoil of margarine and buttenne ij 
seems to be con-udiivd as a public boon. j 

Time, which tests all things, will ubo lest hut- [j 
tonne. Professor Gelling, speaking a- a phvsi- j: 
nan, says that a cheap and iiic\jm imvc fat is | 
a great want with many young children, and | 
that buttenne ? applies this want. We find 
that buttenne can be sold at a pi of it, lor | 
the different qualities, at fmni eiglitpc-nce to l; 
oiie-and-fourpenci* per pound. When, as we have i 
already seen, it is made from good materials, it is jj 
wholesome and iioiiJislung; and considering the • 
demands of our va*t population m tins respect 
— our imports of butter and butterine last >eur | 
-nfiiig ii* value* to twelve and a half lyillions 
• I " w! * shall say that butterine may not 
have a useful future before it? Let it, however, 
be cull'd butterine, and honestly sold as such. 


THAT FATAL DIAMOND. 

a thief’u CONFESSION. 

I am the most unhappy man that ever occupied 
a prison cell. 1 say this advisedly, knowing that 
hundreds are at tliis moment bewailing their fate, 
wliic li in many ca-es may seem harder than nihil; 
but it jh not, if they still retain the self-respect 
which 1 have lo*t. That’s what tortures me; 
my pr<stifle is gone; 1 am degraded in my own 
eyes; I despise myself as ileal tily as the most 
i irtuous man in tlie world could 4 That I, to 
whom half the thieves m London have looked 
for guidance, should myself have luid a plot for 
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myself and wulked into it! It is too humiliating ’ 
To fall a victim to a too powerful combination 
oi adverse circumstances Vs no disgrace; to be 
outwitted by the superior finesse of the police is 
hard, but emljirablc ; but to fall into a snare which 
should not T.ive misled a boy who had nem 
6tolen so much as a handkerchief m his lifc- 
thivthis is shame ’ 

It was that diamond ring that did it I really 
think some special lll-lutk must have attached to 
the liinkct, lor it bi ought no good to its previous 
possessor It was liaidlv in the regular way of 
business that it came into my hands—-just as it 
has escaped fr^in them in a most tmbusiness-like 
fashion. That yoiTug man must have been in 
great straits before lie united lnmsell to me in the 
! usiiujss of stealing hLs iunde’s cash-box, in order 
l>- ifljtam lunds to pay lus gambling debt.,. It 
w^i.s a very easy matter f< r me. lie was to mix 
a few drops ot an opiate I gave h^u with lus 
iclalivc’s biandy-and-Water one evening, and leave 
the hall-door open; I had only to walk m and 
lake up the booty lie had collected and placed 
icady lor me. It was a veiy lair collection of 
plale lliat «iwaited me as well as the coveted cash- 
box ; but I am fond of jewclh l y, and the lion-e 
was so beautifully asleep, that I could not resist 
'l-eiping up to tile mastei'o bedroom to see it there 
wits not in it a lutlt worth picking up. Then* 
wa»-tlie diamond inn/, and a rather good set ol 
Minis 1 took them, and slipped out oi the room 
socjmetlyllut L should not have disturbed ilieu 
owner, even if my young friend bad not, by way 
ol making sun*, doubled the pre-mbed dose oi 
tin optale, and thereby plunged bis uncle into, 
not sleep, but death. I’oor vcning fellow 1 the 
knowh dgi* that he had killed a relation who had 
aluuvs treated him with kiudnesi, ll also with 
Mventy, will loo much for Inn mind, which 
doubtless was never strong '1'liose clebts ol 
honour wen* never paid; he never came to claim 
his shale ol that night', spoil; and 1 have lioaiil 
that the distant cousin .ho, lulling him, inherited 
the old man's property, grumble* greatly at 
having to pay tor his being Kepi in a lunatic 
asylum. 

This is cowardice on my part. I have con¬ 
demned myself, as the titling punishment of 
my tollv, to set down in black and white the 
wav in winch J entrapped myself, and T am post¬ 
poning the tusk to maunder over an irrelevant 
incident. 

The ring had not been long in my possession 
when I paid the unlucky visit to Fans winch 
began my misfortunes. The Loudon police were 
very active just then, and business was in conse¬ 
quence dull and risky, so, being in hinds, 1 
thought I illicit take a holiday and enjoy a 
tortuight in the city of pleasure. 1 was pretty 
well known at home ; but 1 had not, so tar us 
1 knew, a single enemy in France*, and 1 did not 
intend to make any. For a fortnight I w «uld be 
a njpre innocent pleasure-seeker, hiking the day’s 
niiHiscments as they came, and making no effort 
after either my own gam or otlieis’ loss. Such 
was my intention ; but alas! what intention, 
especially if it be a good one, can withstand the 
force of the habits of a lifetime 1 Mine gave w ay, 
•and speedily. • 

One evening, a pleasant April evening, l 
formed one • of the crowd that surrounded the 
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platform at ail open-air concert. By my sid^was 
standing a stout and elderly man, whom, from a 
score ot tiny indications, I guessed to be a British 
holiday-maker. ‘There’s irom fifteen to twenty 
pounds hi his coat-pocket, 1 ’ll be bound,' 
thought l. ‘He is far too cautious to leave his 
money at his hotel, where Frenchmen, whom he 
regards as all tluevos, may lay hand-, on it, so he 
tanics it about with him, thinking that on lus 
person it cannot fail to be safe.’ The idea of 
undeceiving him m tin* particular wii> loo tempt¬ 
ing ; I found myself smiling m anticipation at 
the bewildered and liorroi-struck expression his 
lace would wear when he* discovered Ins lov*. It 
was the humour of the tiling that touched me. 
That fatal gift of humour, which has mined so 
many honest men, led me to my deduction. 
L)eej> in my soul, beneath the outer garb of tie- 
man of tin* vvoild 1 was wearing, dwelt the 
instincts of the piofessiouul pickpocket. Almost 
unconsciously 1 nisei ted my left hand (we arc all . 
ambidexter is our profession) in lus pocket and 
gently diew out » pocket-book—the very sort of 
pocket-book I knew he would cany. I edged 
away fioiu my victim as soon as the little opera¬ 
tion was over, and disentangling myself from the 
interested auditors who were li-b-iriig to .• gaily- 
drossed damsel shrieking with l\ * m * of a 
once powerful voice, I soon iound myself, walking 
along the biighlly lighted boulevard. I had 
not gone* lar before 1 noticed that the diamond 
ling which 1 constantly wore on the third finger 
ot my left hand, was missing. It was a little 
too large for me ; but 1 bad not thought it advis¬ 
able to have the si/e altered just jc-t; and 
the result was that it had slipped irom my finger. 

I km vv that I wore it when 1 L it my hotel; but 1 
could not recollect noticing its presence at any 
subsecraent lime; so J went to every place* 1 had 
visited since* I came out, the* cafe where I had 
dined, the shop whole I had bought some cigars, 
the streets 1 had travel .sod, looking everywhere lor 
some trace of my lost jewel, and liujuniiig ot every 
one to whom T hail previously spoken if they had 
seen anything of it. 1 tell a dreary conviction 
that my treasured ornament was gone for ever, 
when, as a last resoiuec, 1 went to a Inman j 
toiler, and gave a description of the lost ring to j 
the officer there. The officer was polite, hut gave j 
me small hope of ever bceing my diamond again, j 
I gave it up as gone for ever. 

I was sitting in my hotel dull and deputed, j 
angry at my own carelessness, and inclined to | 
give up any further holiday, and lorget my 
annoyance by a speedy return to my professional 
duties in London, when my friend of the police- 
office entered. 

‘I am happy,’ he said, bowing politely and 
smiling with, as I thought, anticipation of a 
handsome reward—‘I am happy to inform mon¬ 
sieur that we hope soon to place Ins -ing m 
lus hands. One answering to the description 
you gave was brought to our office by the finder, 
a countryman of your own. The ring being 
rather au uncommon one, 1 felt assured that it 
could be no other than the one you had 
lo.4. You described it, I think, as consisting of, 
live diamonds set m the shape of a violet, with 
a smaller brilliant in the centre—a very curious 
and valuable jewel.’ 

‘Yus, that’s it,’ I replied curtly, wondering 
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why. ho coitill m»t give me back my property 
without so many mom It*. 

‘Then I may wifely assume that this is the 
ling in question V lie brought out my ring from 
hi'. ]»<>< ket ami showed it to me. 

‘ It is,’ I said, stretching out my hand; hut he 
did not restore the Jewel, only stood there, 
holding it and smiling more than evor. J sup¬ 
posed that he w anted to see some sign ol the 
reward he expected to receive belore palling with 
the trinket. I took out my purse, and opening 
it, made some remaik about showing my apple- 
ciation of Ins honesty ; but lie shook his head, 
smiling, if possible, more broadly than before. 

‘Do you not wish to know', monsieur, how your 
ring was found?’ he asked, with a leer which 1 
thought vva«* di-\'i" ,, e-i , d‘ > 

‘Well, l.*'U w.« ■: 1 >■.: . *’ T haul taitly. 

My policeman drew himself up to deliver Ins 
great efleet. ‘.Monsieur, a our ring was found 
m another man’s poiket!’ I stared at him in 
bewilderment, mingled with an ridefiuile fear, 
while lie (ontmued his lia’iative m a ies 5 
couiteons and more confidential tone than he 
had hitherto assumed. ‘Ah 1 mnn (inn, one may 
be too clever ; one's dexterity may lead one, astray 
if it be not balanced by discretion. Vou had not 
long left the oilier, when another Englishman 
came in complaining that he had lost a pocket- 
book containing all his money. IT<‘ had put his 
hand m Ins pocket to hung it out, meaning to 
pay for something, blit found it gone, and m it- 
place a diamond ring—your ring For my own 
part, I do not doubt your h i* tv v -• jour 
generosity. Vou believed, < "’ll , i ! i ex¬ 
change is not j. bb> tv. ..!> 1 tl-\ r\ l.aung your 
ring m cxehau; . b r i i ; •• , you would 

at once obtain a memento of a compatnot and 
do him a practical benefit That is the inter¬ 
pretation i should w i."h to put on the all air ; but 
the owner of the nocket-bouk will not see it m 
that light—lie lacks imagination, as so many 
English do. Of course, jour coming to ask us to 
try to recover your lost ring tends to gi\e 
colour to Ins version of the mattei, which is, that 
while you were robbing him of bin money, the 
ring slipped lioui vour hand, and lemauieil m 
his pocket; and with a lack of sympathy tor a 
countryman, which 1 grieve to iecount, he 
demands that you should he arrested, a duty 
which I am reluctantly compelled to iuliil.’ 

I was absolutely dumb with surpine and anger 
Had I had my wits about me, I might—though 
circumstances were against me—have brought 
some counter-charge of theft against my accuser ; 
but I was so stupefied by the strange turn 
events had taken, that I submitted meekly to 
be searched, to have the late till pocket-book 
taken from me, and to be led avvav to prison. 
Somehow, too, I was unable to sec ui e possession 
of the ring that was the cuum* of my undoing, 
and I have not seen it since my arrest. 

So here 1 sit in my cell, depressed and weary, 
a victim to the bitterest self-reproach. 1 (onjd 
almost wish to he condemned to lifelong impri¬ 
sonment, for what is freedom worth to me '> 
.,After such a piece of suicidal folly as I have 
been guilty of, 1 bliall never dare to lift up my 
head among my professional brethren, and I fear 
that,nothing will he hit lor me hut to take to 
honesty when my term expires. 


fish-cumcre. 

Elaborate arrangements lmve been made at the 
establishments of the National Fish-culture Asso¬ 
ciation for hatching the ova of all kinds ot fish 
this year. For some time past, agefits have been 
employed in spawning fish and collecting the eggs 
from vanous rivers and streams, and a consider¬ 
able number have already been deposited in *he 
Hatchery at South Kensington for incubation. 
The American government have intimated their 
intention to forward very large consignments 
of ova from the vaiious sprues of sal in on Id. e 
abounding m the wateis of the-Tinted States, 
including the wlnte-fish (*V»»vymi/i ttlbu s), vvhiili, 
owing to the fineccsi attending their propagation 
in this country during 1885, will be batched out 
in l.vrge numbers As soon as the fry are in*a lit 
condition, they will he hxated in the waters 
the Debitord l’aik Establishment, beloe nig to 
the As-socuflion, wlieme they will he di-.l:ibuted 
in Scot!l^li ami other lake*-. Jl is m 1 mled bv 
the Association to in* lease the ramv of their 
ojMT.itions, and lie-tow imther att» ntioii upon the 
vulture of ‘<oarse’ li-.li, vvlinli will necessitate an 
extension of the Fj-hon at Jklaford. In 18 s.* 
UHiiurou-. presentations «*1 sahnonid.e wore made 
to public water» m the Tinted Kingdom, but 
oiilj those fish wu« sele> ted that are desirable loi 
the puipo-t S of lepleiu -lung d< plot* d liii'aln s. The ; 
various fi-.li, both Amencan ami English, reaie.l 
at the beginning ol last year bv the Association. ; 
are thiivmg well, audit can be ianly ■-aid that, | 
gie.it suites has crowned all tin* endeavouru put ! 
turn aid to nuTcMse the numeri'.il piopoitioii-. of j 
our h-h mid improve their liuiUtfaimus .-puje-. 


T WO SO NK KTS. 

M Vl’-i 

0 rr r.ni.mi uo.ld ’ Not, seldom in the \ei>. 

You tnnl vein hem in .sonic iinin despivid. 

Some miutyi whom y>f, slew, too lightly pined, 
And hntlic the eoise in vain unlit eded tc.us 
Too late jour wisdom , for the lo,l. one levus 
No longer or contmindj oi praise 
On hinder death in weaiiie-s lie lays 
Ills head, f«u getting all that file einhsu > 

And this oru, on whose lips the altai coil 
Ot inspiration hmiud , within wliorfesoul 
The tue of the ttemal lived, and wionght 
Yout lifisei dross In hais of golden thomrht ; (J 
Oh. how you s. onied him 1 Now, m revet cut wisp, 
Hie weakest muimiu of lus lips jou pn*c. 

And thou, si tone soul in a weak liody pent, 

Sjunt of Keats ! It was not tin no to know 
In thy hiiei span the joy, the generous glow 
Ot (omiiion jijhih*. and common wonderment. 

Hut weniving until the elarion bieath, 

The voicj ol fame, should fix thy name anion; 
Immortals, came the murmur soft as song, 

A - s.i I as thme—the summoning of death. 

O follow that the deaf wot Id would not hem ' 
Siuli mush, the enchantment of all time, s 
Until the fungei, leaving the sublime. 

The oiplnc song half sung, had fled lti sphctc 1 
Too late, too late, our tardy honours now, 
Wreathing vain laiuel ou thy calm dead luow. 

Ukobok L. Mouke. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HABIT IN I 
PLANT-LIFE. j 

Tiir old maxim regarding the. power of habit; 
is usually and rightly regarded as exhibiting a 
thorough application to the regulation of animal j 
life. Not merely in human affans is lubit, 
allowed to be ‘a second nature,’ but m lower | 
lile as well, the inllueuee ol use and wont is, 
plainly perceptible. A dog or (at equally with j 
a human being is under the sway of the 
a-rustomed. That which may be at first unusual, 
soon becomes tbe normal way of life. Even, as 
the physiologist can prow, m a very large part 
of ordinaly human ex.isleiin*, we are the creatareo 
of habit quite as nnudi as we are the children 
of impulse. Jt is easily provable, for example, 
that such common arts as are involved m nail¬ 
ing, writing, and speakn.;, are merely perpetuated 
habits. At first, these acquirements present difl - 
culticH to the youthful mind. A slow' educative 
process is demanded, and then, by repetition 
and training, tbe lower centres of the brain 
acquire the power of doing tlie work of higher 
parts and centres. We fall into the habit, m 
other words, of writing and speaking, just us j 
our muscles fall into the way of guiding our ' 
movements. No doubt, a large part of the 
difficulty is smoothed away for us by the fact 
that we inherit the aptitude for the performance 
of these common actions. But they fall, never¬ 
theless into the category of repeated and inherited 
habits ; and equally with the newer or fresh ideas 
and tasks we set ourselves, the actions of common 
life may be regarded as merely illustrating the 
cijrious and useful effect of repeated and fixed 
habjt on our organisation. 

Recent researches in the field of plant-life, 
however, it is interesting to note, show that habit 
does not reign paramount in the animal world 
alone. The plant-woi Id, it has been well 
remarked, too. often presents to tlie ordinary 
observer the aspect of *a sphere of dull pulse¬ 
less life, wherein activity is unrepresented, and 


wherein the familiar actions of animal existence 
are unknown. Nothing is farther from the 
truth than such an idea. The merest tyro in 
botany is nowadays led to study actions in plants 
which arc often indistinguislpjblte from those of 
animal life. Instead of the plant-world being 
a huge living domain which never evinces a 
sign of scn-ation or activity, the botanist can 
point to numerous cases in which not only are 
the signs of sensibility as fully developed in the 
plant as in tlie animal, but ill which also many 
other phases ol animal life are exactly imitated. 
We thus know of plants which droop their 
leaves on the slightest touch, and exhibit as 
delicate a sensitiveness an many high animals, 
and a much finer degree of sensibility than 
most low animals. Then, again, when, with 
the mieioscope, we inspect that inner plant-life 
whi. h is altogether hidden from the outer world, 
we see that the tissues of plants exist in a state 
of high activity. Currents of protoplasm are 
seen to run hither and thither through the : 
plant-cells, and active movements to pervade 
the whole organisation of the living organism. 
Vital activity is the rule, and inertness the j 
exception, in plant-life; and the discovery of , 
this fact Biinply serves to impress anew upon us j 
the danger and error of that form of argument J 
which would assume the non-existence of higher ; 
traits of life m plants, simply because they are | 
invisible to the unassisted sight. | 

The effects of habit on plant-life are nowhere 
better seen than in tlie curious differences which 
exist between the food* and feeding of certain 
plants and the practices of tlieir more familiar 
plant-neighbours. The food of an ordinary green 
plant, as is well known, consists of inorganic 
matters. Water, minerals in solution, ammoniu, 
and carbonic acid gas, constitute the materials 
from winch an ordinary plant derives its susten¬ 
ance. It is curious to reflect that all the beauty 
of flower and foliage merely represents so much 
carbonic acid gas, water, and minerals, fashioned 
by tbe wondrous vital powers of the plant into 
living tissues. Yet such is undoubtedly the case. 
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Between the food of animals and green plants, we 
perleivc this great difference—namely, that whilst 
the animal demands water, oxygen gas, and mine¬ 
rals-all three being inorganic; materials—it also 
requires ready-made living matter to supply the 
wants of its frame. This ready-made iiving 
matter the animal can only obtain from other 
animals or from plants; and as a matter of fact, 
animals demand and require such materials to 
feed upon. In one sense, the plant, then, exhibits 
higher powers than the animal, for it is more 
constructive. It can build up its frame from 
non-living matter entirely; whilst the animal, 
less constructive, requires a proportion of already 
liying matter in iti leod. What has just been 
said of the food of plants applies to those which 
possess green colouring-matter associated with 
the plant-tissues. Thi- green colour, so miner- 
sally diffused throughout the plant kingdom, is 
called chlorophyll by the botanist. It exists m 
the cells of plants in the form of granules, and 
is intimately associated with the „ living math r 
or ‘protoplasm’ of the cells. The presence or 
absence ot green colour in a plant nukes all the 
differente in the world to its habit-.. The want 
of this chlorophyll, m fact, converts tho habit- 
of the plant into Hint of the animal 
If we select a plant which po—no given 
colour, we may be prepared foi nine i-tarlling 
revelations respecting the mode of life of such 
a plant. Examples of a total want of chlorophyll 
are seen in the fit iyi, that large group ot plants 
which harbours our mushrooms, toad-stools, and 
like organisms as its familiar repre.-mtatm- If 
we inquire how the non-green fungus lives, we 
shall discover, firstly, that it is like* an annual 
in respect, firstly, of the gas on whi<h it feed- 
The green plant, we saw to feed on carbonic and 
gas: but the fungus, like the animal, inhales 
oxygen. Furthermore, a still more remarkable i 
fact must be detailed respecting the difference j 
between tbe habit of the given plants and their 
non-green neighbours. When an ordinary green i 
plant takes in the carbonic and gas whir li it | 
has obtained from the atmo-phero—whither it has 
come from the lungs of animals and elsewhere— 
it performs a ronuuhable chemical operation 
The green colour enables it, in tin* presence of 
light, to decompose the caibonir a<-nl gu« (which 
consists of carbon and oxygen) into its elements. 
The carbon is retained by the plant, and goes to 
form tbe starch and other compounds manufac¬ 
tured by the organism. But the oxygen, which 
is not required, at least in any quantity, in the 
living) operations of the green plant, is allowed 
to escape back to the atmosphere, where it be¬ 
comes useful 1‘or animal respiration. Thus, what 
the animal exhales (carbonic acid), the green 
plant inhales ; and what the green plant oxh.Jcs 
(oxygen), the animal inhales We‘have here a 
remarkable cycle of natural operations, which 
suggests how beautifully the equilibrium of 
nature is maintained. It may be added that 
the want of light converts even the green plant 
to somewhat animal habits. In the dark, the de¬ 
composition of carbonic acid is suspended, chloro¬ 
phyll alone being insufficient for the analysis. 
Then, the green plant seems to inhale oxygen 
and to emit carbonic acid, like the animal and 
its non-green relative; to return, however, to its 
normal habit with the returning light. At 


the same time, the plain difference of habit in 
respect of the, want of green colour in the fungi 
anti other plants, is fax itself a remarkable fact 
of plant-life. 

Other differences in habit may also be noted 
between the plants which possess* green colour 
and those that w T ant it. We have already alluded 
to the fact that green plants feed on inorganic 
or lifeless matters, and that they build up these 
matters into their living tissues. On the other 
hand, the habits of the fungi and non-green 
plants lead them to resemble animals in that 
they feed upon organic materials; that is, on 
matter which is derived from < thcr plqnts or 
animal- As a matter of ftict, most fuiiui are 
found glowing in places whore decaying organic 
matters exist. The gardener, in growing edible 
fungi, supplies them with such materials ifi the 
form of manure. Again, those fungi wdiuh i ift^c 
skin-diwu-es in man (lor example, rmgwoim) 
fee 1 oil the ti.-snes m which they are puu-itie, 
ami in so doing absorb organic math i The 
plants w'hith are not green, m this w. \ ..jmear 
to prefer organic matter-, like animals. . o baiuN, 
therefore, they present a striking eoutr.isi to tin n 
green neighbour’ 

The habit of jmnf.it however, which has 
jirt been alluded to i- a poweilul means of 
inaugurating and maintaining change of hit.- and 
living m plants A parasitic being is one which 
lives iu or upon some other living organem 
Then* are degrees of parauti in, however: some | 
parasites are mete ‘lodgers,’ .so to speak; others ! 
hotli board and lodge at the cxpcni of tin ir { 
bo.-t, and these latter are of «<>ur** the more j 
typical parasites of the two. But there arc ! 
even degrees and diffeieives to In seen in the j 
behaviour of plant-lodgeis and hoarder’. I'or j 
example, mistletoe is a plant of pe-uili iv habits, I 
in respect Llmt whilst its roots enter the *ub- j 
stance ot the tree-host. I/* which it is attached, ! 
and drink up so much of the sap that lio-t i- ; 
elaboiatmg for it- own«u-e, it aho can make j 
food-products for itself. For tin green leave. I 
of mi-tletoe, like the leave, ot other plant--, 1 
take in carbonic acid ga»-, and decompose it, 
as already described, retaining the caibon, and 
setting the oxygen tree. On the other hand, 
a parasitic fungus will not elaborate any food- 
products tor ilseli ; and heme it is, if anything, 
a more complete and typical ‘hoarder’ even than 
mistletoe. The olfccts of habit in plantSilc ar< 
lierc* seen in a double sense and aspect. Not 
onlv is it through the exercise of ‘habit’ that 
a plant becomes a parasite;; but it is a variation 
in the parasitic and acquired habit for a para¬ 
sitic plant t<> develop its own special way- of 
feeding. Habit witliin habit thus seem to 
operate powerfully in bringing about the existent 
phases of the life of plants. 

Plants without green colour are, however, not 
the only members of tbe vegetable world pi 
which tbe liabit of feeding like animals lias 
been inaugurated. Some of tbe most remark¬ 
able chanters in botany have been recently written 
on the habits of so-called carnivorous or insec¬ 
tivorous plants—that is, plants which subsist on 
insects in other forms of a'uimal life, and which 
lay traps designed to capture their« unwary prey. 
The Common Sundew (Drosrra) of our hogs and 
marshes catches flics and other insects by means 
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of an in\ dous arrangement of sensitive ten¬ 
tacles which beset its lea7. aided by the gummy 
secretion of the leaf itself. The Venus’ Flytrap 
HHoruxa) captures insects by converting its leaf 
into a closing trap; the alarm to close being 
conveyed to the sensitive parts of the plant by 
the insect touching one or more of the six 
sensitive hairs which are seen on the surface of 
thd leaf. The Side-saddle plants (Surraccnut) of 
the New’ World and the 1‘itcher plants ( Nepen¬ 
thes) of tlio Old World likewiso capture insects. 
Their leaves form receptacles, in which, us is 
well known, flies and other insects are literally 
drownad. Wifuin # thc Sarraecnia’s hollow leaf, 
a honey-secretion is found, together with a limpid 
fluid iound at the* bottom of the pitcher. There 
■ seems hltle doubt that flies and other insect 1 ', 
attracted by the honey-.seerclmii, pass into the 
piTdicr, and are then sulfocaled by the lluid found 
below. This much ha; been pro\<#l—-namely, 
tlut the fluid ha., an intoxicating clicet on 
insect-, and tlut, once entrapped, the iiifec K 
j ultimately pon-.li m ilie pitcher-. It is equally 
1 notable that their retreat is cut of! by the pres- 
I • nee of point'd hail*, which, on the funds 
principle, and bv pointing downward*, 
allow the insect easy admittance, but pre.-mit ail 
may of 1 , ! ■ 1 . ■ | { attempt to cm ape 

In the \ ■ *ii ! '• 1 • plants of the Old 

World, insects are similarly captured, and are 
prevented from e:eapmg by various contrivance , 
mil'll as a frcri"-' of imurud bans or books, oi 
allied apparatus. 

At first sight, there menu a plain reason for 
ilassdymg together oil these 1 . ; 

phints, eq>ocially when it is dtsoov «• i . , 

utilise the insect- they capture for food. Botanists 
dul not realise till recently that the capture of 
insect! by plants was a stmtly utihtari.ui and 
]>urpo-ive ait--namely, tlut its intent was to 
feed and iiounsb the plant. Once awaking to 
this truth, imi( h that was formerly my-tei mils 
in the ble and ways of tin sc plant-* became clear. 
They captured the i eels anil fed upon fliem ; 

I in these words were found the .hie to and expla¬ 
nation of a seeming anomaly m plant-life. Thc-c 
plants might thus be supposed simple to differ 
from other green plants, and to ie,,‘emble the 
lungi m their prefcjv.r,,^ f or an animal dictar\, 
in part at ha-l. r ■■, with their roots m the 
• L °il> an, J possessing green leaves, they appear to 
.subsist partly upon the matter.; on which ouliuary 
erecn plants live, and partly upon organic matt-i", 
like mistletoe. But a further study of tlie-e curi¬ 
ous plants shows tlut the whole fa* Is of the rase 
are hardly to be comprised within this some¬ 
what narrow compa- Habit within habit again 
appears as the principle which lias wrought out 
important differences' between the various kinds 
of m- ; plants. Taking the case of the 

Sundiw li■ uo discover that this plant actually 
digests its insect-food. From glands with which 
the Jeaf is provided, fluids aie poured out which 
resemble tlio gastric juice of our own stomachs 
in their digestive properties. The matter of the 
i insect-body is thus absoibcd into the substance 
and tissues of the plant, just as the substance of 
our own food passes, through digestion, to become 
part and parcef of our own tissues. Of the Venus’ 
Flytrap, the same remarks hold good. This plant 
will digest fragments of raw heel' as readily as ; 


its own insect-prey. The closed leaf is convAted 
into a kind of temporary stomach, within which 
the imprisoned insect is killed, digested, and its 
tissues absorbed, to nourish the plant. In the 
Pitcher plants, a similar result happens to the 
insect-prey. Digestion and absorption of the 
nutrient parts of the prey arc the duties per¬ 
formed by the modified leaves. 

The foregoing facts would therefore seem to 
present a remarkable uniformity in the life of 
the plants just mentioned. Similarity of habits 
w’ould seem to reign supreme, under variations 
m the method of laptunng the insect-prey. 
Turning now to the case of the Side-saddle 
plants and their allies, we discover how remark¬ 
ably the habits of these plants have come to 
differ. Investigation has shown that the flies, 
which are apparently drowned in tlie pitchers 
of Sami'Cilia in a mariner exactly similar to that 
in vi lmh they fall mi tuns to the artifice of the 
Ptlflier plants, m reality are subjected to a widely 
djffmuf action. The Pitcher plant digests its 
flies, ,i- we have*seen ; but in the Side-Saddle 
plants no digestion take.; pi.ice. What h ippens 
in the latter appears to consist of a f i tuple process 
of deeiy. The insects are ^.1 lowed to putrefy 
and d< compose amid the watery fluid which 
drowns them; and in due time, the pitcher 
become-, filled with a fluid vlinh lias been com¬ 
par'd to ‘liquid manure.’ It is this decomposing 
-olution, then, which is duly ab orbed bv the 
Sailaeenia. I’eje<tmg this ide.i, there can Ik* 
in; oil., r explanation given of the u«e of the 
elab o.'te flj-catching ‘pitchers.’ And, moreover, 
analogy would force in* to conclude that the 
explanation*ju-t giwn is correct. If fungi feed 
on decomposing organu. matters, why {should not 
a Sui'i'a-cniu exhibit like habits? No reasonable 
icply can bo given save that which sees in the 
San.uenla a curious difference of habit from the 
apparently similar Pifchir plan!-. The latter, 
in other woids, eat their meal fresh ; the Sarrn- 
cenia-, like humanity with its game, cat then* 
melt in a ‘ high ’ state 

The ordinary feeding of plants may, lastly', be 
cited, bv way of .-bowing liow marvellously intri¬ 
cate miift bo the conditions which operate to 
produce differences m habits, sometimes amount¬ 
ing almost to special likings on the part of vege¬ 
table units for one kind of food, and equally 
special dislikes to other foods. The farmer know¬ 
ing the preference for certain food-elements by 
certain plants, requires to ‘rotate’ his crops, to 
avoid injurious exhaustion of hi:, soils. For 
instance, buckwheat will not flourish unless potas¬ 
sium is supplied to it. The chloride of potassium, 
and next to it the nitrate, are the minerals pre¬ 
ferred by this plant. Still more extraordinary is 
the preference exhibited bv one •>! the violet tribe 
(Viola cahnumaria), which will only grow in soils 
that contain zinc. Here, tin* elicits ol habit are 
seen in a singularly clear Ja-liiou ; for there seems 
every reason to assume that the partiality for % 
by no moans common element in soils, has been 
an acquired, and not an original taste of the 
plants which exhibit if. The botanist thus 
becomes aware of the existeuce of a ‘taste,’ or* 
‘selective power’ us it is termed, in the plant- 
world, influencing their food, and, as a matter 
of logic, affecting also their structure, functions, 
and entire existence. It has been found that 
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the fepea and bean tribe ( Leguminosm ) specially 
desire lime, amongst their requirements. Potatoes 
exhibit a special partiality ior potash ; and tur¬ 
nips share this taste. Plants m which the seed 
assumes a high importance, as in most of our 
cereals, on the other hand, demand phosphoru 
acid ; and certain plants, such as wheat, will 
withdraw large quantities of silica or flint from 
the soil. Iodine is tound characteristically m 
seaweeds, and the element in question is obtained 
from the kelp produced by burning marine 
plants. 

No better commentary on the life and habit-, 
of plants in respect of their food-lnsles can be 
given than in the words of an eminent physiolo¬ 
gist, who, speaking of the food of the corn- 
plant, says: ‘Without siliceous (or flinty) earth, 
that plant cannot acquire sufficient strength to 
sustain itself erect, but forms a creeping stem, 
feeble and pale ; without calcareous earth (oi 
lime), it dies even before the appearance of the 
second leaf; without soda ami without potash,, 
it never attains a greater height than between 
four and five inches ; without phosphorus, though 
growing straight and regularly iormed, it remains 
feeble and does not bear fruit; when iron i- 
present in the soil, it gives that deep green tint 
so familiar to us and grows rapidly robust, 
without manganese, it develops m a stunted 
manner and produces few flowers.’ A (let the 
revelations of chemistry concerning the habits 
and tastes of plants and the healing of proper 
food on their growth, it is not to be wondeied 
at that scientific agriculture should be regarded 
as the only solutiou of many of the present-day 
difficulties of the farmer. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHARTER X. 

For a second, nobody answered a word ; this 
quiet declaration of an honest self-sacrifice took 
them all, even Nora, so utterly by surpnsu 
Then Edward murmured musingly: ‘And it 
was for this that you gave up the piospecl of 
living at Cambridge, and composing symphonies 
in Trinity gardens ! ’ 

The mulatto smiled a depreeatmg smile. ‘ Oh,’ 
he cried timidly, ‘you mustn’t say that. 1 didn’t 
want to make out 1 was going to do anythin*' 
so very grand or so very heroic. Of course, a 
man nivat satisfy himself he’s doing something 
to justify his existence, in the world; and much 
as 1 love music, I hardly feel as though playing 
the violin were in itself a sufficient end lor a 
man to live for. Though I must confess I should 
very much like to stop m England and he a 
composer. I’ve compost d one or two little 
pieces already for the violin, that have been 
played with some success at public concerts . 
Sarasatc played a small tiling of mine last waiter 
at a festival in Vienna. But then, besides, iny 
father and friends live in Trinidad, and 1 feel 
that that's the place where my work in life is 
'really cut out for me.’ 

‘And your second great passion?’ Marian in¬ 
quired. ‘ You said you had a second great passion. 
What is it, I wonder?—Oh, of course, I see -your 
profession.’ 


(‘ How could she be s^ stupid ! ’ Nora thought 
to herself. ‘What a billy girl! I’m afraid of 
my life now, the wretched man’ll try to say 
something pretty.’) 

‘ O no; not my profession,’ Pr Whitaker 
answered, smiling, ‘it’s a noble profession, of 
course—the noblest and grandest, almost, of all 
the professions—assuaging and alleviating human 
suffering ; but one looks upon it, for all that, 
rather as a duty than as a passion. Besides, 
there’s one thing greater even than the allevia¬ 
tion of human suffering, greater than art with 
all it-j allurements, greater than anything else 
that a man can interest himself 1 in—tlirugh 1 
Know most people don’t think so—and that’s 
science—the knowledge of our relations with the 
universe, ,uid still more of the universe’s relations 
with ib» various p,ut«.- No, Mrs Hawthorn; iny j 
second aUoibmg passion, next to music, and i 
higher iliar music, is one that I’m sure ladies I 
won’t s>mjiatln.se with -it’s only l>i>tanv ’ i 

‘Goodne-a gracious 1 ’ Nora cried, sui prised into 
speech ‘ I thought botany was nothing hut the 
most dr*. 1 words, all about nothing J 

on call i I . \ i•»i \ cared for ! ’ 

The I'l.'i" ■ ' do 1 at her open-eyed with a 
sort ol mild astonish mi nt ‘What?’ he said. 
‘AH the glorioiih lilies and cactuses and palms 
and oichuls ot our beautiful Timidad nothing 
but lianl words that nobody cares for* All the 
slender lianas that trad and droop from the 
huge buttresses of the wild cotton-trees ; all the 
gorgeous truiupi l-i reejiers that diape the gnarled 
branches ot the, mountain star apples with their 
scarlet Mii’Siniis; all the huge cecropia-., th.it 
n->c alolt with then sihcry stems and fan shaped 
leaves, towering into the air like gigantic can¬ 
delabra ; all tin' giaceful tree-ferns and feathery 
bamboos and glossy-leaved m.ignolias and ma¬ 
jestic bananas and luxuriant ginger-worts and 
clustering arums: all the breadth and depth of 
tropical foliage, with tli£ rugged and knotted 
creepers, festooned m veritable cables of vivid 
green, from blanch to branch among the dim 
mysterious forest shades—stivli lied in tight 
cordage like the rigging yonder from mast to 
mast, for miles together—oh, Miss Pupuy, is 
that nothing? Do you call that nothing, for a 
man to fix Ins loving regard upon ? Our own 
Trinidad is wonderfully rich still in such natural 
glories ; and it’s the hope of doing a littlc^m my 
spare hour.-, to explain and disentomb them, like 
hidden treasures, that partly urges me to go back 
again where manifest destiny calls me to the laud 
1 was born in * 

The mulatto is always fluent, even when un¬ 
educated ; but Dr Whitaker, learned in all tlio 
learning of the schools, and pouring forth his 
full heart enthusiastically on the subjects nearest 
and dearest to hnn, spoke with such a ready, 
easy eloquence, common enough, indeed, among 
south Europeans, and among Celtic Scots and 
Irish as well, but rare and almost unknown 
in our colder and more phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon 
constitutions—that Nora listened to him, quite 
taken aback by the flood of Ins native rhetoric, 
and whispered to herself ^ in her own soul: 
‘Really, he talks very well after all—for a coloured 
person ! * v 

‘ Ye.s, of course, all those things are very lovely, 

Dr Whitaker,’ Marian put in, more for the 
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sake of drawing him out*—for he was so interest¬ 
ing—than because she ntyly wanted to disagree 
with him upon the .ubject. -‘But then, that 
isn’t botany. L alwav.i thought botany was a 
mere mattei 1 of stamens and jictals, and all borts j 
ot other dreadful technicalities.’ j 

‘Stains and petals 1 ’ the mulatto echoed 
half •contemptuously —* stamens and petals ' You 
nn^ht as well say 'art. was all a matter of; 
pigments and perspective, or music all a matter j 
of crotchets and quavers, as botany all a matter j 
of stamens and petals. Those are only the 
beggarly elements: the beautiful pictures, the | 
glorious oratoi.os, tin* lovely flowers, are the 
real things to wlin 1? in tin end they all niinistt r. : 
It’s the trees and the plants themselves that 
interest me, not the mere lifeless jargon of tet.h- 
ilieal phrases.’ 

•They sat there late into the night, <hs< msiug 
things musical and AVest Indian ^and other- 
wist*, without any tie .ire t«> nnne away or cut 
short tile eon versa! ion , and J)r Whitaker, Ins 
resetvo now broken, talked on to them hour 
after hour, doing the lion’s share of Lin; con¬ 
versation, anti delighting limn with his trans¬ 
parent rey talk and open heailetl simplicity, lie 
was ftunkly egolioln al, <>f course - all persons <»1 
Alt lean blood uluav- ai« , but hi* egotinm, such as 
it was, look the phMsing Ibim ol an enthusiasm 
about his own pet nha-. nn<l pursuits—a love of 
imioit, i h>\e t‘f flower-, a love ol his pioks-mn, 
an 1 .• 1 *v«* t)| Tnu-.la-l To Hum* iavomife 
notes Jn* lCiiiriel Imiillx .‘".mi ,'inl again, \igoi- 
ou -Iy tit it udiug the \ lulm i an expuno'il of 
human emotion a'met Edw.ini’s balf-m-meere 
| t \pies.ion of pniciente lor wind instrument-; 

I going info laplurt.- t<. Noiu ovei the woudeiful 
! beauty of tin u common home; and de (Jibing 
to Marian m vivid language tlu* giandeui of 
time 111,11 VC lion- tiopual lote-l- whose -ti.nigo 
lovelmtjs.. -he !i >d mm* yit with her own eves 
behehl 

‘ 1’ictuie to \our.-(lf,’ he -’aid, looking out 
vaguely beyond ' e ship on to the star-lit ' 
Atlantic, ‘a great Dot in c cathedral or Egyptian 
b'mph Elv or Ivauuk, wrought, not in free¬ 
stone or muible, hut m living flees--with huge 
eyhndiual tolmnns .strengthened holow by pro- 
jeetiug buttiesisos, and supjuutmg oveihead, a 
bundled iei t ou high, an unbroken canopy of 
interlacing foliage. Dense—so dense that only 
an inifistinct glnmmi of the sky can be .seen 
here and there through the great canopy, just 
as you see Orion’s belt over yonder through the 
ltinge if clouds upon the gray lion/on; and 
even tin mteuse tropical sunlight only leaches 
the ground at long intervals m little broken 
patches of subi^ied paleness Then there’s the 
solemn silence, weird and gloomy, that proilmes 
in one ai. almost, painful sense of tlu* vast, the 
primeval, the mystical, the infinite. Only the 
tpw hum of the nisei ts in the forest shade, the 
endless multitudinous whisper of the wind among 
the foliage, the faint sound begotten by the 
tiopieal growth itself, breaks the immemorial 
stillness m our West Indian woodland. It’s a 
world in which man seems to be a noisy in¬ 
truder, and where fic stands awestruck before 
the intense loveliness of nature, in the imme¬ 
diate presence ot her unceasing lorces.’ 

Ho stopped a moment, not for breath, for it 


seemed as if he could pour out language without 
an effort, in the profound enthusiasm of youth, 
but to take bis violin once more tenderly from 
its case and hold it out, hesitating, before him. 
‘Will you let me play you just one more little 
piece?’ he asked apologetically. ‘It’s a piece 
ot my own, into which I’ve tried to put some 
of the feedings about them* tropical forests that 
1 never could possibly express in words. I call 
it “ Souvenirs des Liaiies ” Will you let me 
play it to you 9 —I shan’t be holing you? — 
Thank you -thank you.’ 

He stood up before them m the pale light 
of that hu miner evening, tall and emt, violin 
on breast and bow in blind, and began pouring 
forth from lin responsive instrument a slow 
flood of low, plaintive, mysterious music It was 
not difficult to see what had inspired his brain 
and band in that strangely weird and expres¬ 
sive pin e. The profound shade and gloom of 
tlu; forest, the great roof of overarching foliage, 
the flutter of ihe endless leaves before the breeze, 
the confused murmur of the myriad wings ami 
voices of the injects, nay, even the very still- 
! ness and silence itself of vvlndi he had spoken, 

I all seemed to breathe foith deeply and solemnly 
on In ij.ii’.mi' strings. Iff was a triumph of 
art our l- own r< -'mr<<\. On the organ or 
the flute, one would have said beforehand, Buch 
effect'- as these might indeed be obtained, but 
simlv nevet, never on the violin. Yet in T)r 
Wlntakei’s band that scraping bow seemed cap¬ 
able of expressing even what he himself had 
•ailed tin* soiit-c of the vast, the primeval, and 
the infinite. They listened all in hashed silence, 
and scan e*y so much as dared to breathe while 
lit" soft pen-ixo cadences si ill floated out ^V’linlv 

across the i aim ocean And when lu 1 i !.n lad, . 
th»v -at lor a few minutes in perfect silence, | 
rendering tin* performer that instinctive homage 
of mute applause which is so far moie really 
eloquent than any mere formal and conven¬ 
tional expression of thanks ‘for your charming 
| pla> ing.’ 

As they sat so, e ,,, *l* n^ , ‘■ , .n' , quietly over the 
various emotions ai • l w • • ! .s• i them by the J 
mulatto’s finest eihoes, one of the white gentle¬ 
men in the stern, a young English officer on 
Ins wav out to join a West Indian regiment, 
came up suddenly behind them, clapped Ins hand 
lamiliaily on Edwards back, and said in a loud 
and cheerful tone. ‘Dome along, Hawthorn; 
we’ve had enough of this music now—thank 
you very much, Dr Thingummy -let’s all go 
down to the saloon, I say, and have a game 
of nap or a quiet rubber ’ 

Even Nora felt m her heart as though she 
had suddenly been jccalled by that untimely 
voice fiom some higher world to tlua vulgar, 
commonplace little, planet of ours, 'he young 
ofliccr had broken in so rudely on her bilent 
reverie. She drew her dainty white lamb’s-wool 
wrapper closer around her shoulders with a faint 
sigh, blippod her hand gently through Marian’s 
arm, and moved away, slowly and thoughtfully, 
toward the companion-ladder. As she reached 
the doorway, she turned round, as if half ashamed, 
of her own graciousnesp, and said in a low 
and genuine voice : ‘ Thank you, Dr Whitaker— 
thank you very much indeed. We’ve so greatly 
enjoyed the treat you’ve given us.’ 
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The mulatto bowed and said nothing ; but 
instead ot retiring to the saloon with the others, 
he put his violin case quietly under his arm, 
and walking alone to the stern of the vessel, 
leant upon the gunwale long and mutely, looking 
over with all his eyes deep and far into the silent, 
heaving, moonlit water. The sound of Nora’s 
voice thanking him reverberated long through 
all the echoing chambers of his memory. 


COLONIAL FA11M-PUPJLS. 

It would bo a matter of cocMdi-ruble interest if 
statistics could be obtained showing the number 
of parents who at the' present time find them¬ 
selves under the necessity of answering that 
much-debated question, ‘ What shall I do with 
my sons ? ’ The comparatively narrow paths which 
lead to fame and prosperity are now so densely 
crowded by youths of good breeding and educa¬ 
tion, that but few parents are able to decide, 
without much anxious consideration, which is the 
best one for their sons to start l.fe’s v *:** u 
i Some parents choose the learned y ••• ., , 

: others select a commercial career ; while not a 

hvv decide upon a colonial life lor their sous 
'i lie wisdom, or otherwise, oi tin* last decnion 
>vc do not here propose to di-ut-c- We act opt 
the plain fact that many Well-bred and carefully 
nurtured young men annually leave these shore* 
as emigrant-, bound for the British colonic* or 
the Piute! stal* '. The object of our remark.* 
j is to present to the fatbeis of these young oini- 

( grants what the writer—who has seen much, 

j both of emigrants and emigration, on both .-ide, 

{ of the Atlantic—regards as i pnie of *»»nly 
needed advice upon one p> mt of the pv.tt 
j question of emigration, as it ailed* the * 011 - of 
j English gentlemen and •'blue-blooded boy.*’ m 
* general. 

! The average British parent K as a mb-, verv 
ignouuil oi everything connected with lift* and 
j labour in the colonies, lie is pcrliap- a burly 
I au'texd'ul man of busmen, or ha* jimii m hi* 

. profevion; but m attaining this .success, lie 
ji ..v ]>• 1 .d-V been so engru.sed with his own 
I . ip.ii that ho has found but little oppor- 
Jj tumty of turning his attention to matters con- 
j,‘ Corning him les* (lowly. It i* not indeed to 
be expected that any cue man diould be in¬ 
timately acquainted with many diflerent subjects. 
In tln.se days of competition, the division of 
knowledge is as necessary as the division of. 
labour; and it is the duty of those who ai‘e i 
;** 1 all .* quamted witli emigration or any J 
i • «■. . . j« i to advise those who arc not so j 

Wt'I m-.l This a wliat we now propose j 
to do. We desire that uur remark* upon the j 
farm-pupil system in the British colonies be i 
understood to apply equally to the Western 
States of America, wliiHi, so far as this article 
i* concerned, are to all intents and purposes 
British colonies. 

I To the youth who has been brought up in a 
i «omtortable English home, under the care of 
j watchful parents, emigration to any of the 
j ~ donuts brings a very rude and abrupt change 
ji of life. Thenceforth, parental oversight will be 
J no longer obtainable, and the young emigrant 
will have to seek his own living among stran- 
| gera m a btrange land, where evil influences 

fer ------. -•■■■■ 
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arc generally numerous, where the ordinary mode 
of life is often very fpugh, and where no one 
need hope for success unless he is willing and 
able actually to perform hard manual labour. 
Under these circumstances, it naturally appears 
desirable to most parents to do all that lies within 
their power to obtain for their sons some train¬ 
ing to fit them for their future life. This 
desire has called into existence the system under 
which many moderately well-to-do young emi¬ 
grants, on first leaving England, agree to pay 
a premium to some colonist who is already 
established on a farm of his own, in order that 
they may be taught colonial farming. , 

The system is not in any way essentially a bad 
one ; but it is open to great abuses, ami in too 
many cases leads to fraud. No detailed rules 
for the guidance ot the parents of young emi¬ 
grants in this matter can be laid down. r l lie 
neces-ities ’’ary aecoidmg to the circumstances 
of each paiticular case. But, in a general way, 
it may be slated that, when the p.niits oi a 
youlli can aifbicl to pay a prenna h for hi* 
instruction, ami have ascertained Hi i the settler 
with whom thi y are placing tli«*ir sou is in a j 
position faithiiillv to exercise that amount of 
oversight which they de-nv h.r linn, there can¬ 
not be any vciv gi«*at abuse oi the i ystem. 

At the same time, it miM he admitted that 
theie i* Kldom auv neee.sity why a ]irtnuuiu 
should be paid. II the young emigrant be steady 
and ol avenge pu-h and iutelh_,ru. *, there is i 
vcrtaiidv little or nmlnog to pivent Jum obtain- j 
im'.ill the evpern a.e lie requue- withoai paying 
any premium BiwitheJ.-., ,i \<>utb (J 1 weak j| 
< h «ia< let, ra-ilv Ld aivay, ami ol mdoh nt huhils, ! 
may ol iouisi b" benefited by ,i eeit.an .ammul 
of i .m ami oveisiglit f 

Fanning, a* practind in lb- i ol cues and i 
in the Western States ot America, i, <•! the 1 
tmwt elementary kirn! A pirson ti limited ' 
abilit.es mav very easily .nqune a ' j ••nduige j 
ol all its deLailr. Aloieov* l, tu th *e thinly / 
])cop|.*d countries, laboun i » aj. m gn at demand, i 
It may be salely us*eiLed tiiat, in tlio..e < olouies I 
and in tho-'e portion* ol the vvc.st of Aiiiujc.i { 
to which emigration is now chiefly directed, any j 
young man, willing and able to perforin ordinary 
tarm-work, will find htte- hi! .’!\ in obtaining 
employment, at least dm mg 1 1 ■:\r ■» • mouths, 

m spite ol tin: large number of men wlio are 
almost always in want of work in huge eilie*. 

A perfect novice mav lind it necessary to work 
lor a time for hi board and lodging merely; 
but alter a while, lie will probably find lum.sclf 
in apO'ition to demand at least authoeiit wage*, 
in addition to his board and keep, to maintain 
himself n *pectably. It the y om+g emigrant fol¬ 
lows the course thus suggested, lie may not timl 
lus path quite so smooth as that of tin* young 
man who has paid 1ms premium; but he wJi 
luive a better chance ot obtaining practice! 
experience of farming. lie wall live in „lii8 
master’s hoube, board at bis table, and be tu-ated 
very much as a member of the family—indeed, 
the premiumod pupil could hardly be better 
ofl; but he w r ill be compelled to learn in a 
way which he who pays a premium can hardly 
he, and he will actually be paid for gaining 
the experience he requires, instead of paying 
for it! 
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either they, or the country to which they ^are 
sent, subsequently get blamed for on almost in¬ 
evitable failure. Nothing, too, could be more 
injudicious than the placing of capital in the 
hands of inexperienced young emigrants at the 
outset, of their career. In a large number of 
cases it. is wholly lost; indeed, it is a common 
saying in America that but few young English¬ 
men commence to make headway m their new 
home until they have cither lost or spent all 
they originally brought out with them and have 
had to buckle-to in sober caniesi. As recom¬ 
mended in a late number (No. !).">) of this Journal, 
those who are intended .for a colonial career 
should go through a course of school-training 
especially intended to fit them for it. 


A GOLDEN ARGOSY. 

A KOYF.LKTTE 
• CHAV IE It X 11L 

With the exception of her eyes and her teeth, Miss 
Wakefield was an ordinary, nay, almost a bene¬ 
volent, woman. About sixty years ol age, with 
a fig.lie perfectly straight and aupple, and wearing 
h<r own hair, which was piftjjile black, she might 
have pushed for forty, save ior the innumerable ; 
lines and wrinkles on her face. Her eyes were 
lull of .1 furtive evil light, and never failed to 
cat .i baleful influence over tin* spectator; her 
teeth were large and white, but gapped here 
and there in the iront like a saw. Mr Slimm 
men! illy compared her with some choice assort¬ 
ments of womankind he. had encountered in the 
mines and kindred places, and they did not suffer 
m the lomparison. 

M oui bu-mess ? ’ .-lie said coldly. 

‘ Madam, you will do me the favour to sit 
down,* he replied. ‘What I have to say will 
take a considerable time ’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said, with the same frigid 
air; *1 prefer to stand’ Some subtle instinct 
told her this visit boded no good, and she knew 
•. ' w "i adversary what an advantage 
. 1 : i. i gives one. 

1 »v w. \ ■ ■! oi, Mr Slimm continued stand 
lug al«<>. 

‘ Madam,’ he conmicnced, ‘ what 1 have to say 
to you loneerns the affairs of the late Mr Morton 
of Eastwood. lie was an old friend of mine. 
Very recently, I heard of his death. I am deter¬ 
mined to have justice done.’ 

Was it fancy, or did these thm feline lips grow 
white 7 lie could have sworn he saw them 
quiver. Anyway, fancy or not, if the worst 
came to the worst, he had a great card to 
play. 

Mr Slimm continued: ‘lie died, as you are 
aware, after a curious* lllne**-, and rather suddenly 
at the last. If I am correct, there was no 
inquest’ 

It. was not fancy, then! Mr Slimm’s keen 
eyes detected a sudden shiver agitate her frame, 
and his ear caught a quick painful respiration. 
Why did no one think of this? ho said to 
himself. 

‘However, for the present we will pass that 
oyer. Mr Morton was known to have been a 
rich man. All lie had was left, I understand, to 
you?’ 

—.' = = 


The eagerness on the h»art of colonial farmers 
to obtain farm-pupils is <*pable of a very simple 
explanation. In most cases, these men know 
well enough that there is no real need for the 
system to be followed : but if they can succeed 
in obtaining a pupil, they are hardly to be 
blamed . a* so doing, as it is no slight advan¬ 
tage to themselves. Iu the colonies, the harvest 
usually is plentiful, while the labourers are few, 
and labour, consequently, is expensive. Obvi¬ 
ously, therefore, a pupil who will pay to work 
and who will not be constantly wanting to leave, 
is a very gi'-it boon to anv settler. Tt should 
be deafly recognise*! that, in most cases, if the 
pupil works m such a way as he must do if he 
is to obtain a usi tul praetiiul knowledge of lus 
occupation, las labour alone will amply remune¬ 
rate Hie farmer, even if the latter lias to find 
noth board and lodging Clearly, therefore, if 
a substantial premium be added, tbe*advanla w 
to the . i‘lthr is um-idcrabh. Tin* pupil-syst. m 
often alibi d, a good deal of mnu«emenl to kee 
ighl *d Aimrnaiiii who are in a position to 
itc wtak point* Not unfrequeuuy the wider 
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liig that the pupil t ould in 
I’i live jiiv expeiieii.*e will - 
. in in ai, and that h< actually 
tier l»v V'orhiii 1 , for him, we 
all Diilmin eurum-tam *s, t-n 
saltier is ample. In ihe nisi 
kind i- iu(,‘s-:uy to mediati 


betvut-ii the parent- ol a youth and tin* coloueil 
settler, and <it)nr tlrii agent or the sittler, or 
j, both, may be d' hone te and fail to lullil their 
<■ ml rail- , indeed, the difh-uliy which a parent 
j; would lie et with in attempting to <-impel 
j' a defaultuig i-ttler t«> • arry out lus agreement, 
Jl b a /.real im enlive to Jraml. Onlv a «hojfc time 
* I igo it was njioited in the daily paper.-, that 
|| a number of youths who had paid premium- to 
5 j an agent in England to be placed with larmeis 
. in Oaliforma, loiuid, on their arrival there, that 
j no arrangements whaUver had been made ior 
• their reception -in short, that they had been 
swindled. Similar cases have been licaid ol 
before. At the same time, we do not wi.-h to 
say that tlieie are ?*,.{ b e.- t agem n*.. 

Those who have seen most of the haphazard 
way m vvlmh emigration, not only of the poorer, 
but idso of the letter el asses, is carried on from 
tin country, often express amazement at the 
injudicious acts which are constantly being com¬ 
mitted by ill-advised young emigrants and their 
blind though well-meanmg parents. The need¬ 
less paying of premium- by parents who ean ill 
afford to j_.ii. ihe u uey is but one of these 
indiscretions. Passing over without comment 
the practice of shipping ‘ne’er-do-wells* off to 
the colonies in the coin hope that they will do 
better there than at home, we cannot help 
remarking that numbers *»f promising young men, 
who are utterly unfitted for the life of an 
emigrant, are constantly being sent out, and 
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^In that, sir, you are perfectly right. Pray, 
continue/ 

‘ Now, at one time, I understand, poor Morton 
intended to leave everything to his niece. Wus 
that so** 

Miss Wakefield inclined her head coldly. 

‘And since his death, not the slightest trace 
of the bulk of the money has been discovered. 
Is that not so ?’ 

Miss Wakefield inclined her head once more. 

‘ Well, we have now discovered where the 
money is/ 

‘Discovered where the money is f where my 
money is!’ the woman cried with a grating 
laugh. ‘And I presume you came to bung it to 
me. After all this long while, fancy getting my 
own at last!’ 

‘I suppose yon will do something for Mrs 
Seaton?’ inquired Sliinm. 

‘D) *-'in *' •• * foi them—of <nurse I will,’ 
she I.i■ h ! u»■ !!y ‘I’ll go and call on them.; 
I will let them see me ride in my carnage, 
while they are begging m the gutter. I will 
give them a sixpence w’hen they come to ask 
alms at my hoiw—Oh, tell me, arc tiny starv¬ 
ing '■'--are they starving, J say V she gasped in 
her passionate utterance, clutching the Ameiicau 
by the aim ‘Are they living on dainty ? Oh, 

1 hope so -1 hope so, for T Into them—hate 
them •* The last words lnsscd lingeringly and 1 
spitefully through licr teeth. 

‘Well, not quite,’ Slimui replied dim fully. 

‘ It mu'-t be consoling to your womanly feelings 
to know they are getting on fir-t-ratc—m iact, 
they are as happy and comfoitable as two people 
can be/ 

‘I am sorry for that,’ she taid, with a little 
pant between each word. ‘ 1 hoped they were 
starving. What right have they to be happy, 
when I am so miserable?’ 

‘Really, madam, it is no pleasure to bring 
you news, you take it so uncomfortably,' 8Hmm 
replied ‘These histrionics, I know, are intended 
merely to disguise your delicate and tender feel¬ 
ings. Now, we admit tins money belong.-, t" 
you. What will you stand for the information ? 
Forty thousand pounds is a lot ol money/ 

‘Not one farthing,’ replied the woman—‘not, 
one single fartlung. The money is mine, and 
mine it shall remain/ 

‘In that case,’ said Slnnm cheerfully, ‘my 
mission is at an end.—1 wish you a very good- 
morning/ 

‘ Stop * Do you mean to say you intend to 
hold the secret unless I agree to some terms V 

‘Your powers of penetration do you credit, 
madam. That is precisi ly w hat I do mean * 

‘And what, pray, is the price placed upon your 
secret?’ 

‘Half!’ 

‘Half!’ she echoed, with a bitter laugh. ‘You 
are joking. Twenty thousand pounds * Oh, you 
have made a mistake. You should go to a mil¬ 
lionaire, not come to me/ 

‘Do I understand you to decline?’ 

‘Decline •* she exclaimed m a fury. ‘Rather 
‘ than pay that money to them, I would starvi 
and rot! Rather than pay that, the money 
shall remain in its secret hiding-place till it is 
forgotten 1 —Do you take me for an idiot, a drivel¬ 
ling old woman with one loot in the grave ? No, 


no, no ! You do not' know Selina Wakefield 
yet. Twenty thousand pounds. Ah, ah, ah ! 
The fools, the fools, the miserable fools, to conio 
and ask me this ** 

‘Perhaps you will be good enough to name a 
pum you consider to be equivalent to the service 
rendered,’ eaul the American, totally unmoved 
by tins torrent of invective. 

‘Now you talk like a man of sense,’ she 
replied. ‘ You are quite determined, 1 see, not 
to part with your secret until you have a 
return. Well, let me >ee. What do you say ti> 
a thousand pomuK or, to stretch a point, fifteen 
hundred?’ 

‘Appalling generosity’’ replied Slim in, regard¬ 
ing the ceiling in rapture— 1 wasteful extrava¬ 
gance ! I cannot accept it. My principals are 
so graspmg, you know. Now, as a personal 
i.ivour, and to settle this little difficulty, could 
not von add, sa\, another five pounds?’ 

1 Not another iarthimr/ 

‘Then 1 am afraid our interview i at an 
end,’he said regretfully. —*Now, look "ere. My 
friends are m no need of immcv, and .ire a long 
way 1mm the state you charitably Imped to find 
tin m m You are getting on in life, and we 
can aflord to wait When you are no more- 
imt-to put too Inn* a point upon it we shall 
lay hands on the tiensure, and live lujqnly ever 
alter -yes, madam ’ 

I ‘What do \ou want me to do?’ she said 
sullaly. 

‘ bet me put it another way. Suppose \vi 
come to an agreement, it i* highly piobabh? 
that when* the nmney i*, a will is concealed. 
Now', it th \civ eeitain that this will is made m ; 
Mis .Seaton's favour. It we make an anange- 
menl to divide the spoil, and that turns out 
to be so, what a good thing it will be tor you 1 
On the other hand, it there is no will, vou 
still have a lumdrome sum of monej, which 
without our aid you can never enjoy , and do 
not mistake me when f say that aid will never 
be accorded without some benefit to the parties 
I have the honour to represent/ 

‘ And suppose 1 refuse V 

‘So much the woi.-e for you. Then wo have 
another course op< n, and one T decidedly advo¬ 
cate. We will at our own risk recover tlio 
money, trusting to our good fortune to find the 
will If not, we will throw the money m 
Chancery, and fight you for it on the ground 
ol undue influence and fraud/ 

‘Fraud, sir’ Wluit do you mean?* exclaimed 
the lady, trembling with indignation and hatred. 

Mr SI mini approached her more closely, ami 
looking sternly into her eyes, said : ‘ Mark me, 
madam 1 —the Seatons are not unfriended. I am 
by no means a poor man myself, and l will not 
leave a stone unturned to unravel this mystery. 
Do you think T am fool enough to believe that 
my old friend hid his money away in this 
strange manner unless he had some fear? anil 
if I mistake not, you are the cause of that fear. 
Had he intended his wealth lor you, he would 
have left it openly. Nothing shall be left un¬ 
done to fathom the matter ; and if necessary ’— 
here he lowered his voice to an impressive 
whisper—‘the body shg.ll be ex homed. Do you 
understand, madam ?—exhumed V 

The pallor on the woman’s face deepened to a 
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crliastly ashen gray. "What would you have me 
do?’ she exclaimed faii&ly. 

‘Come to our term*, and all will be well,’ 
Slimm said, pursuing the advantage he hud 
gained; ‘Otherwisehere he paused--‘however, 
we will say nothing about that. What I propose 
is tin a that an agreement be drawn up and 
entered into upon the term®, that in case no 
will is found with the money, the property n> 
divided ; and if a will is found haling the 
property to Mrs Seaton, you take live thousand 
p Hinds. That is my final oner.’ 

‘I—I consent,’ she faltered humbly, at the 
'-.iiut fnne longvig, in her passionate madness, 
to do her antagonist some deadly mischief, as 
lie stood before her so calmly triumphant 
•‘Very good,’ he said quietly—‘very good. 
#Then I presume our intercourse is at an end. 
You will be good enough to be at Mr Carvers 
office m lied ford Row at tlircc o'clock to-moirow 
afternoon.’ 

‘One moment Are you in the secret?’ 

‘ Madam, I have that felicity. Rut why?’ 

‘ IVtliaps now we have tome to terms, you may 
h • good enough to tdl me where it is’ 

‘( , -!'«:t^ l thy name is woman,’ said Slimm 
v , . ‘J am sorry I cannot gratify that 
1 ttle wish ; but as you will doubtless be pre-ent 
at the opening ceremony, you will not objci t 
to lv-tiam youi curiosity for the piesent—Good- 

' ’ \\ ’. 1 • wat'hed our ambassador’s tab 

lea\e the door, and then threw herself, m tie- 
abandonment <.l her pa-sion, upon the (loot 
fn the impotence of her rage and despair, 
;.lie lay there, rolling like u mad dog, tearing 
at. her long nails with tin* strong uneven teeth. 
‘What lines in* know'C she his-ed. ‘What can' 
he know? Beaten, beaten at last 1 ’ 

‘What a woman!’ soliloquised Slimm as he 1 
rolled back Iamdomvaid-. ‘1 mu.I have a cigar, 
to g< t the fl.'uour ouj. of my mouth/ 

Wli'ii he aimed at Mr Carvel’s, lie found 1 
Eleanor and In husband awaiting him with i 
j. leat impatient e. 

‘What clu .*t*, my comrade?’ Edgar asked with 
assumed choei fulness. I 

‘ Considering the circumstances of the case and < 
the im ninent risk I rail, you might at least haw 1 
expressc l a desire to weep upon this rugged 
bosom,’ S'imm answered reproach fully. ‘1 found 1 
the evil, l.kc must evils, not half so bad when I 
it is properly faced ’ ! 

‘And Miss Wakefield?’ asked Mr Cana r! 
anxioudy. 

‘Gentle as a mh king-dove—only too anxious to 1 
meet our views In fact, f so* far tamed her ! 
tiiat she ha., •made an appointment to come here • 
to-mor" »w to settle preliminaries.’ 1 

‘Hut what sort of terms did you come to?’ 1 
Eleanor asked. | 

Slimm briefly related the result of his mission, 
and its unexpected and desirable consummation, ! 
to the mutual astonishment of his Listener.-, 1 
indeed, when he came to review the cireum- : 
stances of the case, he was somewhat astonished ! 
at liis own success 

‘Wonderful!’ exclaimed Mr Carver, gazing with j 
intense admiration . 3 t his enemy. ‘I could not J 
have believed it possible for one man single- 
handed to have accomplished so much,—My good \ 


friend, do I really undeistand that in ai fy case 
we get half the money; and m one case, all but 
five thousand pounds?’ 

‘ Precisely; and you get the agreement drawn 
up, and we will get away to Eastwood the day 
after to-morrow. I declare I feel as pleased as 
a schoolboy who has found the apple at hide aml- 
6eek I feel as if T was getting young again.* 

‘Then you tlunk it is really settled?* Edgar 
asked, with a sigh of pleasure and relief. 

‘Not the slightest doubt of it,’ said the 
American promptly. ‘Ami 1 think I may be 
allowed to obseive, that of all the strange things 
1 ever came across thiotiglioul, my long and 
checkered career, this is about the st ran gist.’ 

‘ It certainly beats anything T ever remember,’ 
said Mr Carver with a buoyant air—‘What do ! 
you say, Bates V 

‘ Well, sir,* Mr Bates admitted, ‘ them certainly 
are some points about it one docs not generally 
encounter in the ordinary run of business/ 


When the poet, in the pursuit of his fancy, 
eulogised the stately homes of England, he must 
have forgotten or totally ignored a class of 
dwelling deuier to my mind than all the maible 
halls the taste or vanity of man eve* de.-igucd. 
The Duke of Stilton doubtless prefers ljis 
amestral home, with its towers and turret®, its 

• ipaium*- stable® -\vhi< h, by-tlic-l^e, seem the 
lust (ontiderafcton in the Biobdmguagian erections 
of the hour; he may wander with an ail* of 
pnde through the Raphael hall and the Tennis 
ealloiy <V the Cuyp drawing-room For me, he 

• an lnve his art Immures, In's Carrara marbles, 
hi., pneeless Wedgwood, Ins Dresden, lie may 
enjoy his dinvving-i owns—bine, red, uid every 
colour m the univmse Tie may dine in the 
bosom of Ins family on every delicacy a cordon 
bha can devise to tickle the palate and stimu¬ 
late the appetite, w ith its accompaniment of 
rose-patterned silver and dainty china. Let him 
luxuriate m it all, if he will. 

1 have in my mind’s eye a house far different 
fioiu Ilis Grace’s, but which, m veilhcles.®, if 
not inli in cortly bric-a-brac, lias an appearance 
of harmony and refinement refreshing beyond 
belief. It is the house, or, if jou will, the 
villa of Eastwood. Agum-t the mam road is a 
rugged stone wall, moss-incrustt d and liclien- 
Mrewn, and surmounted by dense lam el. Open¬ 
ing the old-fashioned wooden gate, a broad path 
leads t>> the door, which is some forty yards 
away, at the side of tin* house. It is a low, 
gray stone house, clustered with ivy and clematis, 
and climbing rosea twisting round the long 
double low of windows Tn front is the lawn, 
quite half an acre in extent, and :’iut off from 
a garden by a brick wall, covered with apricot 
and nectarine On the right, leading towards 
the house, is a sloping bank, all white and fra¬ 
grant in spuing with violets, and above this 
bank, approached by an ancient lioise-block, is 
the old-world garden. It is a large gaiden, with 
broad green paths, sheltered by bowers of apple- 
tree®, and the borders gay with wall-flower®, 
mignonette, stock®, pansies, London-pride, Tom- 
Thumb, and here and there great bushes of 
lavender and old-man. Far down is a walk of 
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filbert* trees, where the wily squirrel makes 
merry in the harvest-time, and the cherry-trees 
all melodious with the song of the blackbird. 
There is a balmy smell here of thyme and sage 
and endive, and the variety of sweet herbs which 
our grandmothers were wont to cull in autumn, 
and suspend in muslin bags from the kitchen 
rafters. 

Opening the heavy hall door with the licensed 
freedom of the novelist, we find ourselves in the 
hall, whence w r e reach the drawing-room. Here 
we find our friends, aw’aiting the arrival of Miss 
'Wakefield. They have been talking and chatting 
gaily; but as the time for Jhat lady’s arrival draws 
near, conversation becomes fiat, and there is an 
air of expectation and suppressed excitement 
about them, which would at once com m<e the 
observer that something important, was on hand. 

Mr Carver rose from Ins seat, and, ior about 
the. fiftieth time, walked to the window and 
looked out. It was amusing to note liis easy 
air and debonair appearance, which was palpably 
assumed to impress the spectators with the idea 
that he was by no mean's anxious. Thu onlv 
member of the party who reallv could be raid 
to be at ease was Mf. Bates, lie wore his best 
clothes, and had an air of resigned settled melan¬ 
choly, evidently expecting the wor-t, and piv- 

{ >arcd to have his cup of joy—representing m 
iis case Ins partnership—dashed irom his bps 
at the last moment. 

Felix was discussing the affair with Edgar m 
a low voice, and Eleanor sat white and btill, 
only showing her impatience ever and anon 
by u gentle tap upon the iloor with her heel 
Mr Slirnm was whistling nobly in a low lay, 
and industriously engaged m whittling a stick 
in his hand. Mr Carver return d irom lin po<-t 
oi observation and threw himself ba< k m hi- 
ckair vyitli an involuntary high, rilimin put up 
hie knife. 

‘I vote we begin,’ said Edgar at length. 

‘No, no, it would not do—it n-ally would 
not do,’ interposed Mr Carver, re* ing the com¬ 
pany generally inclined to this view-. ‘The l.tdv 
whom wo await is capable of anything. Tf we 
found n will in lior absence, she would not be 
above saving we put it 1 hero.’ 

‘Judging from my limited experience o( the 
lady, 1 calculate you are about light, mv,’ said 
Mr Slimm. ‘No; after so many years patience, 
it would certainly be unwise to do anything 
rush now.’ 

‘It is the last lew moments winch seem ho 
hard,’ Eleanor said. ‘Suppose, alter all, we 
. hould find nothing ! ’ 

‘ For goodness’ sake, don't think of -ir u a thing 1 ’ 
Edgar exclaimed. ‘Fancy, after a” tins boj er 
ami anxiety! ’ 

The party lapsed into silence again, and once 
more Mr Carver strolled towards the window. 
It is strange, when one is anxiously waiting for 
•anything, how slowly time goes. Edgar took liis 
watdi out of his poiket every other minute, like 
a aihuolboy who wears one for the first time. 

‘ I think 1 will walk down the road and see 
ii '•he is coming,’ Slimm observed. ‘It would 
look a little polite, 1 think.’ 

Edgar murmured something touching love’s 
young dream, and a died the American if the 
fascination was so atrong. 


‘Well, no,’ he replied./ ‘1 don’t deny she is 
fascinating ; but it is not the sort of glamour 
that generally thrills the young bosom. One 
thing wo all agree upon, 1 * think, and that is, 
that we shall he all extremely ple&ed to see 
the lady.* 

‘ That is a strange thing in itself,’ Edgar 
replied drily. ‘The damsel is evidently coy. 
She is at present, doubtless, straggling with her 
emotion, i fancy she does not intend to come.’ 

At this moment there was a sound of wheels, 
und a coach pulled up at the gate. After a 
moment, a tall bhuk figure was w;-n approach¬ 
ing the house. A few seconds liter, Mis-. Wake¬ 
field entered the room. 


INVESTORS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE* 

t SECOND ARTICLE. 

In a former article we endeavoured to \ plain 
the moilut opcrawli oi Stock Exdiamv tr.m*- 
a< Lons , and our object now is to me . a i<os- 
re mark- upon the lights anil duties of invest >i 7 
and inenihei-’ ol the Stock Exchange ivspe ti\i lv. 

As foiimrly explained, when any bunnes.- i 
transacted on the Stick Exchange, tie hi ok* r 
always renders to bis (bent a end rail contain¬ 
ing the particulars «>l the tran-c-ti'm, whnli is 
nmlor.doiMl to be caned through in m*oiilanee 
with the rules and legulute-n • oi the Stock 
Exchange. These rules have ben compil. d 
with tin strict* -t iigarl to tin redds tud 
duties *.1 both pul lie*, and are ulb.ud li .in 
time to lime a.- mi uunstaiues may rc.j.d < 
They are in complete a. < ordouce with tin 'aw 
of the land; and when any qu< tern fa- ii'.mii 
m regard to Slick Ev* Ii.im.re ..ban.-, the iv.nb, 
uf law have invariably allow* i lii.il time mns ; 
have been framed on ihe mo-.t equitable pr.u- 
uples. 

When a contrail has liqgu rt uduvd, bloker 
find client are equally bound t»« iuliil tlieir 
part ot it: the broker, m the -a-c < 1 a ] *mha-c, j 
to deliver to In; client an authentic <eifific.de I 
of the mock, au*l in the ease ol a sale, t<> ji.iy j 
for tin stock on delivery a properly executed 
traii'-fi-r; the client to pay the const dcraimu- 
mmn-v, &e., when the {-took is purchased for 
him, ami to deliver the Bander duly executed, 
with the certificate, when the stock i- *old. 
Many investors, while looking very sharply after 
their rights, enlireh lose sight of their 'duties, 
and altogether ioiget that there must be two 
parties to every contract WJion a man sells 
slock, he is entitled to a cheque for the pro¬ 
ceeds the moment he hands the executed transfer 
to his broker, and no sooner; antP when stock 
is purchased, the broker is entitled to receive 
the «u. «.cy whin he delivers the transfer 

toll (1 t ! . ..-u.ifii*. and no sooner. Many 
persons, however, lmugmo that it they send 
their broker a cheque lor btock bought a day 
or fwo after the account-day, it will be time 
j enough, being ignorant ol the fact that the 
latter is obliged by the rules to pay for the 
stock when it is delivered t« him, either on 
the account-day or any subsequent ttyy. Those 
living at a distance from London should there¬ 
fore be careful to let the money be in the 
hands of their broker on the morning of the 
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account-day at the Jiry latest ; or it they i it is posted up in a conspicuous part o/~tho 
object to pay for stock Ufclbre receiving it, should j House, exposed to the gaze and subject to the 
instruct a banker in the City to pay for the stock, { derogatory remarks of the members for the rest 
or proportionately for any part, on delivery, so | of the day. As may well be imagined, the fact 
that the broker may not l*e out of the money, i of having been ‘hammered,* whatever u man’s 
Of coime, brokers are not supposed to have future hie may be, casts a dark shadow which 

unlimn t balances at their bankers, and it is cannot bo got rid of; and investors ma y be 

frequently a real hardship for them to ho quite certain that the members of the Stock 
obliged to find the money as heat tliey ran. Exchange will strain eveiy nerve to avoid the 

The Stock Exchange rules admit of no delay disgrace. The rules ol the House arc, however, 

whatever, and must be acted up to by the t inexorable, and the fatal hammer must sound 
members, without auy regard to the negligence | if engagements are not stuclly and promptly 
01 inattention of the investor. j met. In no trade, business, or profession does 

When stock ’payable to bearer is not delivered | the punishment follow so quickly upon the 
to the buying-broker on the account-day, he j offence, and it would be well if all commercial 
has llio power, on tlu* following day, of order-, and financial default were us promptly declared 

iU {4 it to he purchas'd, or ‘bought m* as it is j to the world. 

(filled, in the market for immediate delivery, . As will be seen from what we have said, the 

and any loss consequent upon the buying-m must rights and duties of investors and members are 

be paid by the seller. In the cascof registered j clearly defined, and both parties have a light to | 
stocks, however, ten days after tin* account-day j expect them to be earned out with punctuality, j 

aie allowed for delivery This is only reason- 1 Promptitude is praiseworthy under all circuin- i 

able, tu a deed of transfer frequently requires , stances, but on the Stock Exchange it is essential 
the signature of r.everal sell rs, or the seller , for the sake both of members and investors. No 
may Jc-nie at a di-tamc, and thus delay cannot , blowuhnuss or ea*y slipshod habits of doing 
l*e avoided. On tin* expiry ol the time named, j business should be permitted on either side; 
tii" bi'ulor t.in ‘buy in,* a- in the case ol stock and investors, while insisting on their right-, 
to bearer. 11 the buyer ol .to k to beam docs should bear m mind that their contracts with 
not ie-tiw IK* flock fiom In- biokei within their brokers ought to be earned out with 
a day or two .dbr the ac■ ouut-dav, 01 legntercd , ex.u titude on their part, to enable the latter 
‘'.tuck v. .thin .lb*n't ten dav - allt r tlu account- t to lullil then duties towards their feltuw- 
<1 iy. In lus a p"i ,( ei I. light to know the leason i liicmbelu. 

of the d"le\, and i tiling any proper oxn* e, ■ One other point we would urge investors 

I'houM *i\e instructions t >‘ , an in,’as explained j bear in m.nd, and that 1 % that >lo.*kbrokoi 
■‘boy •. ^ i are not piophcts Many investor, especially 

'i'lie tkmimiftie of tin Mo k E.\i liange have ladies, think the river- l. We have liequuilh 
dway dm ■ \ . “ « - Jotlmr povwr to innuo , heaid very hard words indeed used towards 

tbe sln.t . ! .dl barojuin entered into brokers who ha\e been unlorlunate enough to 

by tb" member-; and if any investor feels t a-K ia puix h.ise winch ha- turned out badly , 

.1 m- thinks lie ha-, been nufanly dealt '< bn! a moment’* thought must dciiinuHiule the 

'» 111, a left* r aildre--ed to the Committee will lolly of stub rvpie-aom of feeling. 11 a broker 
ui om i* I nog the «n!mit to book. Accounts ale, knows pc-itnely wliat course the nuuket is to 
' "t-thd lortii'cdah, about tin* middle and end 1 take 111 auy particular slink, he bin only to 
• a null month, . .d every member ol tin* House | buy or sell it to the amount inquired i< 1 pru- 
P'ep.nos, t>i ought to ptepare, a balance-sheet, ' dining the profit he desires. Many invc-toiv., 
'•nowmg ex.u tlv ln*w In* f-Uuids on the.-e oic.isions. 1 however, when snuutmg under losses, iu" a]>t 

11 a number funks that he is unable to imefc his 1 to ru-h to conclusions whieh reflection j-iove-. 

"ligagements, he should at 01 m* uolily tin he t, to lie utterly uiqu-t. His tine th.it stock hi »Ri is 
to tin* (Jomiuitlee, when lie will inst.mtly be oudit to be bitter acquainted with st'* L, ami 
Jechued a defaulter. This ' 1 .1 \ 1 , exuy thing pertaining thereto than the large 

T>eiloomed by an «»llu ml ol !'■» m u I’ : . . 1 . . ! majority of investors ; but it is absurd to suppose 
wbo, alt* r tinei* knocks with a hammer, which that their wows should never he wiong. Let 
11 sound tluough the House, intimates that investors he satisfied with a leasotiabk* into of | 

‘Mr - begs to inform the House lluil he is interest, never buy slock without the advice of 

iinalA* to comply' with his bargains.’ II, as a stockbroker, never buy what they cannot pm j 

frequently happens, the defaulter has 1 —lied lor, or sell wliat they are not p’vpp.'" 1 Kd-K rt> , ! 

< heepu-h on tin* account-day which have been and we are certain then* would 1 • I i i 

returned by hit banker, the formula is. ‘Mr-, pillows and moic money in tin* coffeis. 

. 111 - not omplied with hw bargains.’ After smhj Speculation, we fear, is iulnrcat m the human 
declaration, the etc faulting member is preeluded ! constitution, and - all that we can .-av on the 
from any further dealings with hi.s fellow- 1 subject is not likely t-> put a stop to it. It is 

^members, and Ins affairs arc* placed in the* ' natural to the human animal to dosiie to make 

hands, of the oflicinl :r-i"nec, who proceeds to money without working for it, and no doubt 
wind up the e-tale and di-Libute whatever 1 su di a state of ufi.uis will exist to the end. But 


the alert to hear the name of the proscribed j rates of interest, he would have Scon a very 
member. _ As soon as the name is announced, | much richer man in his old age. In the furious 
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race 'for riches, wo feel certain that the steady is goin’ to get switched-rand old Tom his uncle 
investor has the host of it; and the man who do work the oracle alween ’em. I mind, not 
is not even able to do more than make both HO long ago, young Jim he starts up north some- 

**?» r h M v c t w v u ; ,kera md 

the pursuit of that sudden wealth, which he, in tlieir calves ; and when he comes back again in 
all probability, goes down to his grave without about six months, he fetched along with him 
acquiring. over throe hundred head o’ cattle 1 “ Increase,” 

-- he called ’em—ha, ha 1 A very smart lad is Jim 

THE ‘LADY GODIVA’ Dwyer; but the squatters ale getting carefullcr 

now; and I’m alraid, if he don’t mind, that 
an Australian BTOKY. he’ll find himself m the logs some o’ these fine 


It happened that one summer, a few years ago, days. He’s got a nice hit o’ a place ovw the 
1 found myself travelling up the i'arwon River, river, on the New South Wales side, lias Jim, 
just where it commences to form the boundary just in iiont o’ Fort Dwyer, as they call the old 
between Queensland aiul New South Wales. The man’s < amp. You could a’most chuck a stone 
weather was terribly hot, and feed for horses from one house to the other.’ • 

scarce, so that I was onlv too glad to accept the So conversing, after about three hours’ steady 
invitation of a hospitable settler, an old acquaint- ruling through open box for-st country, flat and 
mice in digging days gone by, to st«»y and ‘spell’ monotonous we arrived at ‘ Fort linger’—or 
for a week or two, whilst my homes put on i)*■<•-■wyer, as invariably pronounced th* re,ibuiits— 
a little condition in bn will-trussed paddo-k'-. a long, lo*v building, construe ted of h .^e, roughly 
’I’he country round about at that time, even squund h of leuily tirepivot red (oolabuh, or i. 
on the river front age*, was very sparsely 'etfh «l, 1 ‘-wamp-gum, and situated light on the verge of j 
and comparatively young people could rcnicnih »r j the si/-;* ckiv batik, tw<ntv feet below which I 
when the blacks were ‘bad.’ Dingoes, k.mgu- j g\- d nlle-ily along tie fJu*gi-»h liaiwon, then 
roos, wild-cattle, and ‘bromhees’ or >vild-hoi <*s, j newly haUa ‘hanker ’ 

roamed the great scrubs in thousands, and with! A leunv welcome .‘i*tc*ci in. and ih* uu vit- 
I’cspect to broken-in and branded individuals of ! able ‘squvv-tuie’ ot **p'Ub‘ w.in at once pusluced, 
the two latter species, the laws of vi< um and tu <>>i \ t,o which n»v com] vuor , i > wild f phd</ 
seemed to be very lightly regarded anion «st tfe nr/ t ! ;<‘ Irallh «>1 the nmipahv with a binf, 
pioneers of the border; and for a settler to |)ut|‘WclI, Isle’s lu<’>, lad* 1 ’ I <>i niv own p.uf, 1 

in an appearance at his neighbour’s killing yard ' m! danng to t:e Ll< the liall-j uindc'nlul of lierv i 
whilst the operation of converting bullock into J ’ ■ it ay rutu i.o piv'-ingly ofleivd, with the assttt I 
beef was going on, win deemed the very height .hue that it \i.s ‘tie limit thing »ut aft-r a j 
of bad manners, inexcusable, indeed, mile**- warm rule,’ 1 paid my icspcat-. L. ait nmn> umj 

lups in the newest of ncw-ihum*, at. lea*t till cask of hemoy-luvr wh <dt stood under a < iti«py 
tlu. hide woo oil and the: Imtnd cut out of green bough*, thu-> running some jnl, of loang 

My friend had only recently taken up ground caste as a bii'diinun by app&pn.uiir/ ‘ the women’s 
cm the river ; but his next and nearest n<*igh- MV.uikev,’ as old Dwyer conttmpl.uor.fJy termed 
hour, old Tom Dwyer, who resided about live and- it, whilst instiling on ‘tempeimg ’ my drink with 
twenty miles away, was a settler of many 3 ears’ ‘just the least tast<* in life, air,’ of Fort Mackay, 
.standing ; and it was from him that, towards the of about 45 o. p. strength. 

end of my stay with the Brays, came an in vita- There must have hi en fully one hundred people 
tion to the wedding festivities ot his only assembled; and the open spate just in front of 
daughter, who was to be mairted to u \oung the house was crowded with buggies, spring- 
cousin, also a Dwyer, wdio followed the oempa- carts, wagonette*, and even drays; but the great 
tion of a drover. centre of attraction was the stockyard, where 

As Bray and myself rode along in the u»nj Jim Dwyer was bivaking-in to the sule-saddle 
of the early morning—the womonkmd and 11 mare, bought m one ot his recent trips ‘up 
children having set out by moonlight the nedit north,’ and intended as a present for his bride, 
before in a spring-cart—he gave me a blight of whom I caught a glimpse as she sat on an 
sketch of the people whose hearty invitation we empty kerosene tm, with her sleeves rolled up, 
were accepting. busily engaged in plucking poultry ; a fair type 

‘A‘rum lot,’said my old friend—a fine spcci- of the bush maiden, tall and slender, with good, 
men of the bush man-digger type of Australian- j though sharply cut features, deeply browned by 
born colonist, hardy, brave, and intelligent, who the sun, laughing dark eyes, perfect teeth—a 
had, after many years of a roving, eventful life, rare gift amongst young Australians—and as 
at hu?t settled down to make himself a home much at home—so old Bray assured me—on horBe- 
fn the wilderness—‘a rum lot, these Dwyers. Not back cutting out ‘scrubbers’ or ‘brombe.es,’ as 
h id neighbours by no means, at least not to me. was her husband-elect himseL. 

I speak as T find ; but people do say that they The rails of the great stockyard were crowded 
come it rather too strong sometimes with the with tall, cabbage-tree-hatted, booted and spurred 
squatters’ stock, and that young Jim—him as ‘Cornstalks’ and ‘Banaua-men’ (natives of New 
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South Wales and Queei dand respectively); and ‘But if he did, strikes me as we’ll hear J \ore 
loud were their cries of admiration, as young about the matter yet.’ 

Dwyer, outlie beautiful and, to my eyes, nearly Just at this moment, shouts of, ‘Here’s the 
thoroughbred black m.ire, cantered round and parson ! ‘ Here’s old Ben ! ’ drew our attention 

rouml whilst flourish!,." m old riding-skirt about t0 a horseman who was coming along the narrow 
k er . track at a slow canter. 

• Slm’ll do, Jim—(nvict as a sheep’-'My word i well-known character throughout the whole 

she’ll carry A„n.„ ll.vmg' - ‘ What did yer give “f that immense d.stnct was the Rev. Benjamin 

for her, J m I A rcg'to star, an' no mistake ! ’ J!a, ' k - *"* , " , " s !™ a . r y > " nt k "<™" 

* ’ . , . . fP was his old bald-faced hor-ae Jerjv The pair bore 

greeted the young man, as, lightly jumping off, a Rrote , qUt , rescm blance lo each 'other, both being 
lie unbuckled the girth'- and put the saddle on long and ungainly, both thin and gray, both always 
the Mip-ruiK. . ready to eat ami drink, and vet always looking 

Jim Dwyer differed little hum the ordinaly desolate and forlorn As Hie llev Ben disengaged 
style of young hush <native-tall, thin, brown, his long legs from tlic stirrups, the irrepressible 
(liiiah-eycd, nanow m tin- Hanks; but with good "P Cwyer appeared Willi the greeting-cup -a 

, ,. . i i r 4 i • tin pint-pot lull full of rum—which swallowing 

bJeadth ol cln.it, ami lett winch. from their „ J , _. , _. , . ^ 

. , • i . . ’ . with scarcely a wink, to the great admiration 

hi/.o and shape, might have .salishecj even that 0 f ^j ie |ocjkers-on, the pardon, commending Jorrv 
«option* entn* the Lady Hester iStanhope, t 0 the ( . aro 0 f j us Dost, stalked inside, and was 
under whose iust« p ‘a kitt-n <‘>n!d walk,* that soon bin\ at*the long table, w r orking away at a 


the Australians of a future n ition would not he 
as the Bnti-h, ‘a Mat sob d gen ration, of whom 
no gre-a o. tiubb- achievement Mi-lld e -i he 
expe< ted ’ 

I fanu. d that, H' the \oii.j mu'- w -■ ” f< ’’ 
ward lo-'hake hands with Pray, '>< looked . m- 
and lather luspunm 1) at m>* < ill id .’i> c»*i in 
ol oi"- .-I Ins 1»1, i. h eves M) • niup nine, cvi 
denlh . 1-eivei it for lie -an) l,i-i"hmglv 
‘What . tli' > In,.? On'y \ hand ot 

1 v l • 1 to- in ue “on tie cr >%s Ai >1 -lid 


i.nrly i q i\. *' fio‘ ' 

till soiii 1 * on , nnes \ 
better right to ini, an’ 
hurrv ’ 


n ition would not bn couple ol roast-ckick-, a ham, and other tulles, 
gen ration, of whom washed down with copious diatfglits of hot tea, 
ment. mi. ild i- n be simply rental king to * Annie,’ that she ‘ had better 
make baste and «lean herself, so that he could put 
t , <• her and Jnn through, as he^Rad to go on to Bull- 

v . arora that evenin' to lmrv a child for the 

„y, ■■ 1,,.. .cl , !„■ | 

mo cat, id . i. coin. ; Having i.t length finished las repast,, all hands 
M) •ompmim. i\i 'crowded into the long room, where before ‘old 
lie -aid bi'i'diingly j Ben ’ stood bnd« ami 1>1 idegroom, the former 
? On’v >. fin ml ot j neatly dressed in daik merino—her own especial 
e or'•-s’” Aid did I ‘’hone, as f was told, in preference to anythin" 
- ! g,\vei with here and there a bright-coloured 

)a«l Be »> u o ,• i ribbon, wlfilat in her luxuriant black hair and 
t4 ' , ' ‘" ' u j in* the breast of her dress were bunches of freshly 

M|ii.uc, lie s i, iji pinokc-d orange blossoms, that many a hello of 
v. >>. • an snow a p roU( ] May lair might have envied.* The bridc- 
d w m’t hapj>en in a groom m spotless while shirt, with handkerchief 
of crimson silk, confined loosely around his neck 


‘Well, well,’ replied Bray, ‘you needn’t get by a imr-sive gold ring, riding-tiousers of Bedford 
••rusty so <unfounded quick But -lie’s a pretty cord, kept up by a broad bell, worked in wools 
thing, sure enough Let’s go ami have a look of Innn V «*olours by Ins bride, and shining top- 

lid-’ boot-, and spins, looked tlie very beau-ideal of 

t?v„p W i„,,i, .. ... . i i . i a dashing btockman, as lie bore lnniself elate and 

Everybody now crowd - inuml tie- mare, pm.- ai / witllout ft [ raiV ,,f that bucolic sheepish 
in- an, ml-mmig l.r-r l.,„ ycr old, just,’ ,-x- | 1(M f alu ,„ wttmmrl , in lho princijial 1)al .{ y tl , 
claim,-)! one, lm.k.n- m .• iiwnv Bim ,l ar rontracts 


three, 1 say,’ replied anolhei 


The old jiarson, with the perspiration induced 


skin, tjml unbramled 1 ’ ejaculato! Bray, at the by recent ga-tronoini, eftorts rolling in beads off 
same time passing Ins hand along the mare’s his bald head, and dropping ftom the tip of 
wither. * Ins nose on to the church-service in his hand, 

‘That’s a disease can soon l>e cured ’ said l‘*wt taken off his long coat of threadbare rusty 
Dwyer villi a laugh. ‘I’m agoin’ to clan the blank, and stood conk-sod in shirt of hue almost 

J.D.»n her now.—SI,ov her in the botte, boys “, kin of 1 'f I W»f "“h" 1 

while 1 go an’fetch the irons up.’ ' 7> «We h,s knees It was meltingly hot; and the 

, thermometer had there been such an mticlo— 

That mare s a t lorougbbred, and a race-mnre would have registered one hundred and ten or 
to boot, ami she s “on llio cross” right enough,’ one hundred and fifteen degrees in the shade at 
whispered Bray, as we walked back towards the the lea*t. But it was all over at last Solemnly 
house. ‘ She’s been shook ; and though she ' ‘ old Ben ’ had kis-ed the darkly flushing bride, 
ain’t fire-branded, there’s a half-sovereign let in ! an d told her to be a good girl to Jim—solemnly 


house. ‘ SI 
ain’t fire-bri 
under the s 
quite plain 
a lot more 


, 1 # ' 1 together with the generous half of a ‘square-. 

face’—or large square-sided bottle—containing 
Do you think, then, I askeu, ‘that young ^ia favourite summer beverage, old Dwyer, 
Dwyer stole her?’ emerging from one of the inner rooms, pro- 


* Likely enough, likely enough,’ was the reply, j duccd a piece of well-worn bluish-tinted paper, 
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kno^n and appreciated in those regions as 
a ‘ bluey,’ at sight of which the parson’s eve 
glistened, for seldom was it that lie had the 
fortune to come across such a liberal douceur as 
a five-pound note ; but as old Dwyer said : ‘ We 
don’t often have a job like this one for you 
Den, old man. We ’re pretty well in just now, 
an* I mean you shall remember it. An’ look 
here ; Jerrv’s getting pretty poor now, an’ I know 
myself he’s no chicken; so you’d best leave 
him on the grass with us for the rest o’ his days, 
an’ I’ll give you as game a bit o’ horse-flesh as 
ever stepped ; quiet, too, an’ a good pacer. See ! 
the boys is a-saddlin’ him up now.’ 

The old preacher’s li(f was hard, for the most 

f tnrfc barren, and little moistened by kind oilers 
ike the present; and his grim and wrinkled face 
puckered up and worked curiously as he grate¬ 
fully accepted the gift for Jerry’s sake, his con¬ 
stant companion through twelve long years of 
travel incessant through the wildest parts ot 
Queensland ; and with a parting injunction to 
‘the boys’ l<> look after the. old horse, he, 
mounting lus new steed, started off 011 Ins thirty- 
mile ride to burv Lucy's little child. 

The long tables, at which all hands had intei- 
mittenlly appeased their hunger throughout the 
day, on fowls, geese, turkeys, sucking-pig, fi.di, 
&c., were now < loured and removed ; a couple 
of concertinas struck up, and fifteen or twenty 
couples were soon dancing w ith might and mam 
on the pine-boarded floor. Old men and young, 
old women and maidens, boys and girls, all w’ent 
at it with a will, whirling, stamping, changing 
and ‘chaining’ till the substantial old house 
shook again, and fears were audibly»exprcs=ed 
that the whole building would topple over into 
the river. 

‘Not to-night, of all nights in the >ear,’ sml 
old Dwyer; ‘although 1 do believe I’ll have 
to shift afore long. Ye’ll hardly think it—would 
yef—that when J first put up the old shanty, it 
stood four chain, -rood, away from the hank 
it was, though, all that; an’ many a sneaking, 
greasy black-fellow 1 ’vc seen go slap into the 
water with a rifle bullet thiougli his ugly carcass 
out of that bock-winder, though it i , plum I 
a’most with the river now.’ 

So, louder and louder screamed the corns 1 tin as, 
faster and faster whirled the panting couples, tilL 
nearly midnight, wln-n ‘supper’ was announced 
by the sound of a great bullock bill, and out 
into the calm night-air trooped the crowd. The 
tables this time had been set out on the sward 
in front of the house, just without the long 
dark line of forest which bordered the river, 
through the tops of whose giant ‘bcslars’ the 
full moon shone down on the nvrry feelers 
with a subdued glory; whilst, in n quiet 
pause, you could hear the rush of the strong 
Barwon current, broken, every now and again, 
by a deep-sounding ‘plop,’ as some fragment of 
the ever-receding clayey bank would fall into 
the water. Four or five native bears, disturbed 
by the noise, crawled out on the limbs of a 
great coolabar, and with unwinking, beady-black 
<^es, gazed on the scene below, expressing their 
astonishment every now and again in hoarse 
mutterings, now low and almost inarticulate, 
then ‘thrum, thrumming’ through the hush till 
it rang again. From a neighbouring swamp came 


the shrill scream of the Curlew; whilst far away 
in the low ranges of (tooyclla, could be heard 
the dismal howl of a solitary dingo coo-ee-ing 
to his mates. 

Scarcely had the guests taken thrir seats and 
commenced, amidst jokes and laughter, to attack 
a fresh and substantial meal, when a furious 
barking, from a pack of about fifty dogs, 
announced the advent of strangers; and in a 
minute more, three horsemen, in the uniform 
of the Queensland mounted police, rode up to 
the tables. One, a sergeant apparently, dis¬ 
mounted, and with his bridle fiver his arm, 
strode forward, commanding ever;, one to keep 
their scats ; for several at first sight of the ‘traps’ 
hail risen, and apparently thought of quietly 
slipping away. This order, however, enforced 
as it was hy the production of a revolver,"to¬ 
gether with an evident intention of wring it 
on any absconder, brought them to their seats 
again. 

‘What’s all this about exclaimed old Dwyer. 
‘W'-’ro all hom-st people here, mister, c *- vm can 
put up your pistol. Tell us civilly what, it is 
} mi’re wantin’, an’ we'll trv an’ help you; hut 
don’t conn- it too rough. You might to be Vhamed 
o’ yours,-ll. Don’t ye see tlm f.iymah-s 9 ’ 

‘Can’t bell* the females,* retorted the sergeant 
sharply ‘ 1 haven’t ridden tour hundred nuh s to 
play polite to a lot of women. T want a man 
named James Dwyer; and bv the do-rnption, 
yonder’u the man himself’—pointing at the sunn* 
lime across the table to when sat the nmvl\ -made 
husband, who had been one of the first t<* make 
a move at sight of the police. 

* What’s tlio charge, sargenl V asked old l)w\or 
coolly. 

‘Horse-stealing,* wa-s the reply; ‘and Imr, 's 
tin* warrant, signed by the magistrate m ’l.unbo, 
for his apprehension' 

I was iMlii'g qiole chue to the object of these 
inquiries, and at this moment l heard yawn, Mrs 
J)wver, wluht leaning aero * towards her liu band, 
whisper fomellnug about ‘the m<r’ and ‘Now 
South Wale,;’and manotlur moim lit, head over 
heels down the sleep bank rolled the recently 
created benedict, into the runou« and cool nuptial 
couch of swiftly flowing, reddish water, which he 
breasted with east, m thing nearly a straight line 
for the other bank, distant perhaps a couple of 
hundred vanH 

The troopers, drawing their revolvers, dis¬ 
mounted, and running forward, were about to 
follow the example set by their superior, who 
was taking steady aim at the swimmer, perfectly 
dHocriuble in the clear moonlight, when sud¬ 
denly half-a-dozen pair of soft but muscular arms 
encircled the three representatives of law and 
order, as the women, screaming like a lot of 
curlews after a thunderstorm, clasped them in a 
tight embrace. 

Young Mrs Dwyer herself tackled the sergeant,, 
ciying; ‘"What! would you shoot a man just for 
a bit of horse-sweating ! Leave him go, can’t you. 
lie’s over the border now in New South Wales, 
mare and all; and you can’t touch him, even if 
you was there.’ 

Just then a yell of triumph* from the scrub on 
the other shore seemed to vouch for 4he fact, and 
was answered by a dozen sympathetic whoops and 
shouts from the afore-mentioned ‘ Cornstalks ’ and 
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* Banana-men,’ who eroi r ded along our side of the 
river. 

The sergeant struggled to free himself; and his 
fair antagonist unwound her arms, saying : * Come 
now, sargen', sit down peaceably and eat your 
supper, can’t you ! What’s the good of making j 
such a 1 ‘Jier over an old scrubber of a mare ! ’ 

‘An old scrubber of a mare!’ repeated the 
sergeant aghast ‘D’ye think we’d ride this 
far over a Bcrubber of a marc? Why, it’s the 
Lady Godiva he took; old Stanford’s race- 
mare, worth five hundred guineas, if she’s worth 
a penny. Bother me ! if he didn’t take her clean 
out of tho stable m Tambo, settling-night, after 
she’d won the bfg money 1 But there, you all 
know as much about it as I can tell you, that’s 
plain to be seen, for I never mentioned a mare; 
it Wa* your own self, I do believe ; and I ’ll have 
1dm, if I have to follow him to Melbourne.— 
Just got married, ha'' he? Well, J can’t help 
that; lie shouldn’t go stealing race-marcs.—Well, 
perhaps you didn’t know all about it,’ went on 
tlio sergeant, m reply to the a^everations of tho 
Dwyer family os regarded their knowledge of 
the way the young man had become possessed 
of the mare. ‘Bui,’ shaking his head senton- 
tiou^ly, ‘I’m much mistaken if most oi this 
crowd hadn’t a pretty good idea that there was 
something cross about her. However,’ ho con¬ 
cluded pW«"eiiM < Hlv, ‘it’s no use crying over 

spilt i*.• ! I M !• \ e to ride over to O- 

at daylight—that’s another forty miles—and get 
an extradition warrant out lor him. He might 
jn;t as well have come quietly at first, for we ’re 
bound to have the two of them some tune 01 
other.’ 

It vra 3 now marlv Inylight; and our party set 
out on their return home, leaving the tro-.ptrs 
<-unfort.ddy seated at the supper, or rutin r by 
this time, break fa-.t tabic ; while just below tin* 
house, in a bend of the *.vct, we could see, as 
we paved along, a group ol men busily engaged 
m mv miniiug a mob »i hordes—amongst which 
was doubtless the L Jy Godiva herself—over to 
tho New South Wales shore, where, on the bank, 
plainly to be drained in the early dawn, stood 
the tall torm of her lawless owner. 

‘flow do you tlnnk it wall all end?’ I aske l 
Bray. 

‘ Oh,’ was the reply, 4 they ’ll square it, most 
likely. 1 know something of that Stanford; 
he’s a*bookmaker ; and if lie gets back the mare 
and a cheque for lifty or a hundred pounds, t • 
cover expenses, he’ll not trouble much after 
Jim.’ 

‘ Yes. But the police V I asked. 

‘Easier squared than Stanford,’answered Bray 
dogmatically. # », 

That this ‘squaring’ process >yvs successfully 
put in force seemed tolerably Cerfein; for very 
shortly afterwards I read that at the autumn 
meeting of the N. Q. J. C., the Lady Qodiva 
had carried oft the lion’s share of the money ; 
and I also had the pleasure of meeting Mr and < 
Mrs Dwyer in one of Cobb & Co.’s coaches, bound 
for the nearest railway terminus, about three i 
hundred miles distant, thence to spend a month • 
or so in Sydney; Jifh, as his wife informed me, i 
having done uncommonly well out of a mob of i 
cattle and horses whiefl he had been travelling : 
for sale through the colonies ; so had determined < 


! to treat himself and the ‘missis,’ for the’first 
j time in their lives, to a look at the ‘ big smoke.’ 

‘ That was a great shine at our wedding, wasn’t 
it?’ she asked, as the coachman gathered up the 
reins preparatory to a fresh start. ‘ But ’—and 
here she tapped her husband on the head with 
her parasol—‘ I look out now that he don’t go 
sticking-up to any more Lady Godivas.’ 

‘That’s so,* laughed Jim. ‘I find, that I 
have my hands pretty full with the one I 
collared the night you were there. I doubt some¬ 
times I’d done better to have stuck to the other 

one; and as for temp’- Here Jim’s head 

disappeared suddenly into the interior of the 
coach; crack went the • long whip; the horses 
plunged, reared, and went through the usual 
performance of attempting to tie themselves up 
mto overhand knots, then darted off at top-speed 
on their sixteen-mile stage, soon disappearing in 
a cloud of dust along the ‘cleared line.’ 
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ARTILLERY EXPERIMENTS. 

Tiie trials lately carried on at the Bill of Port¬ 
land, supplement (says the %bm<es) tho'-e of Inch- 
keitli in certain respects. At lnchkeith it was 
sought to obtain a just idea of the effect of 
| niacinne-gim and shrapnel lire on the detach¬ 
ment serving a gun mounted m barbette in an 
I emplacement of tolerably recent design. Dum- 
I mies were placed round the gun in exposed 
! positions, and Her Majesty’s ship Sultan, under 
! very favourable conditions of sea and weather, 
carried oi?fc some careful practice at various 
ranges. The results, accurately recorded, furnish 
data calculated to serve ns a correction to mere 
conjecture. At Portland, the objects sought to 
be attained were two. The merits of tfie Mon- 
crieff or ‘ disappearing ’ principle of mounting 
guns for coast-defence have been much discussed, 
and great advantages have been claimed for it 
with every show of reason; but no opportunity 
bad ever been given to the system to practically 
demonstrate its defensive value. It was, there¬ 
fore, sufficiently desirable that a practical experi¬ 
ment should be arranged m which ‘service-con¬ 
ditions’ should be observed as far as possible, 
so that there might be a something definite to 
set against prejudice either in favour of or 
rga , n t f tho system. It was proposed, at the 
'.vme tune, to seek to obtain data as to the 
accuracy of howitzer-fire from a floating plat¬ 
form. ... To sum up the case with judicial 
fairness,, the Portland experiments fully bear 
out all that the champions of the disappearing 
system have asserted ; while its opponents—if 
there are any such—must perforce admit that 
at least nothing whatever is proved against it. 
More than this, however, appears to be indicated 
by these trials. There seems to bo every reason 
to believe that all direct fire, whether of heavy 
or machine guns, against a disappearing gun 
when down, is thrown away ; that in the Bhorfc 
time during which this gun need bo visible, it 
will require a very smart gun-captain on boardL 
ship merely to lay on it; that the more the 
smoke obscures it, the better, provided a position- 
finder is used ; and finally, that to engage two 
or three dispersed disappearing guns would be a 
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heart-breaking task for a ship. Probably the best 
chance of disabling guns mounted on this system 
is snap-shooting from the six-pounder quick-firing 
gun, which can be handled almost as readily 
as a rifle. But, on the one hand, it does not 
necessarily follow that a bit from the six-pounder 
would have any effect on the disappearing gun ; 
and, on the other hand, the latter would be able 
to get through a good deal of shooting before 
the six-pounder was able to come into effective 
action. Again, the six-pounder on board sliip 
would presumably be met by the six-pounder 
on shore, which would shoot rather more accu¬ 
rately ; while, even as opposed to these won¬ 
derfully handy little weapons, the disappearing 
system must stand superior to all others In 
a turret or a cupola, more than half the length 
of the modern long guns must be always exposed 
to fire. All considerations, therefore, seem to 
point to the disappearing system as the most j 
scientific method ever devised for protecting; 
Bhore-guns, and the advantages to «be obtained | 
being so great, it becomes worili while to use; 
every possible effort to bring the disappearing 
gun to practical perfection. The main difficulty j 
is to render the larger guns independently 
automatic, and at present no gun larger than | 
the eight-inch—the gun exhibited m the lnvcn -1 
tions Exhibition—has been thus mounted m 
England. 

SEA-GOING FISHING LIFEBOAT VESSELS. 

Mr F. Johnson, the honorary managing secre¬ 
tary of the National Refuge Harbours Society, 
17 Parliament Street, London, lias made it the 
one aim of his life to devise such mcifns as will 
conduce to diminish the large total of lives annu¬ 
ally reported as having been lost at sea. He 
is now interesting himself in bringing to a prac¬ 
tical application an invention of Mr John White, 
of CoWes, described as a Sea-going Fishing Life¬ 
boat vessel, a model of which ri now on public 
view at 72 New Bond Street, London. Broad 
in the beam, she has a large air-cliamher divided 
into two compartments at the how ; another -of 
a smaller size—at the stem ; and one running 
along on either bide. Thus, however much sea 
she may ‘ship,’ with these air-chambers m use, 
it is not possible for her to sink. Except for 
the roofs of the fore and aft air-chambers, the 
vessel baa no deck, an arrangement whicli of 
course gives her considerable buoyancy. The 
roofs of the Bide air-chambers are curved off, 
so that any water which might wash over one 
bulwark would pass across the vessel and wash 
out over the other. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is confidently believed that, even in a high 
sea, the vessel will be too buoyant to ship 
much water. It has naturally occurred to the 
inventor that in fine weather the fore air-chamber 
might be utilised as a cabin ; he has therefore 
arranged that it may be unsealed and access 
obtained to it by means of a hatchway. It 
will be fitted up with cooking apparatus and 
beds, the latter articles also filling the role of 
life-buoys. 

1 Those who interest themselves in this inven¬ 
tion propose that vessels of the kind shall be 
launched around our coasts, equipped with fishing- 
gear, and manned with smacksmen, so that they 
may be ‘self-supporting;* while their primary 


object will be to afford aaccour during stormy 
weather to any craft in distress. Tims, it is 
felt that the Fishing Lifeboat vessels might 
ride in the different fishing fleets, the smacks 
of which, being frequently far away 0 from any 
harbour of refuge, are often disabled or utterly 
wrecked during a storm. Then, too, the vessels 
might fish iu^tlie neighbourhood of dangerous 
reefs and shoals, where their presence would be 
especially valuable. We believe that two or 
three years ago a fishing-smack was constructed 
very much on the lines indicated, and that, after 
effecting some rescues in the neighbourhood of 
the Goodwin Sands, she herself was wrecked, 
owing to her having been improperly laden with 
stone. Mr White lias agreed to build Sea¬ 
going Fishing Lifeboat vessels of forty tons—a 
size which is considered most suitable—at a cost 
each of five hundred pounds. It is felt that •. 
fair start might be made with twenty vessels, 
to be placed at different points around our coast*. 
Thus ten thousand pounds is required , ami a 
public fund has been opened, and part of the 
money already subscribed. Those who desire to 
contribute should communicate with Mr Johnson, 
all cheques being crossed National Provincial 
Bank. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT MONTE CARLO. 


The Report, says a contemporary, of the Inter¬ 
national Committee in Nice upon the disgraceful 
gambling hell of Monte Carlo, which 1ms ju*t 
been issued, is to he made the ground of a col¬ 
lective diplomatic actum against the protector 
of that institution, Prince Charles III. of Monaco. 
This important pamphlet gives a documentary 
catalogue of all the suicides which have taken 
place in Monte Cailo from 1877 to Tin* 

total number of persons who have destroyed 
themselves m consequence ol their losses at his 
Princely Highness's gambling-tables ih eighteen 
hundred and twenty -that is to say, there have 
been nearly as many blue, les as the Prince has 
subjects. The catalogue is vciy t omplete, giving 
the name, the home, the age, and the date of 
death of each suicide, and a collection of the 
letters in which the wretched victims have com¬ 
mented upon their self-destruction. Nearly all 
of them curse the hour in which their eyes first 
set sight upon Monte Carlo. It is agreeable to 
learn from the table of nationality that the 
English and Americans have supplied the smallest 
number of victims. A tenth of the number are 
Germans and Austrians; but the largest contin¬ 
gent by far lias been provided by France, Italy, 
and Russia. The appalling census was instituted 
by the Italian .£unsul-general in Nice, who found 
ready fcupnoi^r^Jpom patriotic citizens of other 
lands. The cjMous brutality ol the Monaco 
‘government,* C V> honourable a name may he 
given to this organised gambling Company, is 
shown in the treatment of the suicides after their 
death. Scarcely one of them, except where 
friends have appeared in time to claim the body, 
has received a decent burial. After the poor 
wretch has lost all that he had, his corpse has 
been hurriedly hidden in the poor quarter of the 
burial-ground without funeral rites or mourners. 
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ITtICE 1K 


FISSURE ERUPTIONS. 

Those wlio have been accustomed to regard 
volcanoes Midi as Vesuvius or Etna as the one 
form of \ oleanie action, may be somewhat startled 
by the etatemeut that lavas have sometimes been 
poured forth from fLsvues hundreds of miles in 


that v Inch •formed the plateau of the Snake 
River, and wlimh covers altogether, in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, an extent of country 
equal to France and Great Britain combined. 
The district is one wide ^erdureless waste of 
black basalt, stretching westwards from the moun¬ 
tains by which it is bounded <>n the north and 


length, and have deluged vast, tracts of eountrv 
beneath sheets of molten rock, compared with 
wdiich the puny luvu-fi<lds of Italy sink into 
insignificance. History, romance, and legend have 
fn-eu so long associated with the group of vol¬ 
canoes overlooking the quiet Tyrrhenian Se.i, that 
iioni the time when Pindar sung of the fire-floods 
of Etna, and Pliny died, too rashly :n>« Png | 
the great eruption of Yesuv’Us, till Suop*, Lull, 
Von lluch, and P.ilmieri made limn the centre 
of their researches, they h ve occupied too large 
a share of attention, and have been thus regarded 
as the full normal dmftdopment ot that volcanic 
activity of wdiich tin ^ are but a phase*, and only 
a minor phase, lienee, when, eighteen years ago, 
Richthofen described the great lava-plains of 
Western America, and attributed their origin fo 
ejection from fissures, and not from vents, so 
firm a hold had been taken of the minds of geolo¬ 
gists by nearly twenty centuries of observation of 
Vesuvius ancl its fellows, that his arguments were* 
received with incredulity; and though the} have 
been amply verified by subsequent investigations, 
and have afforded the clue to the interpretation 
of the vast series of volcanic rocks m other 
quarters of the globe, they ha{jl not been gene¬ 
ral! v circulated,• and few, outside the circle of 
geologists, ai e acquainted with them. 

In this paper, we propose briMy to describe 

sgme of the most noted of these ‘fissure’_or 

as Richthofen called them—‘massive’ eruptions, 
selecting as types that on the Snake River in 
the United States, and those in Indio, Abyssinia, 
and the north-west of Europe ; and finally, to 
glance at their po^ible connection with the 
form of volcgnic excitement more frequently 
displayed. • 

The one which has attracted most attention is 


east, as an apparently boundless desert, black 
and bare, as though it had but recently cooled. 
Except for the shifting sand-dimes and alight 
ridges of basalt extending like long low waves or 
ground swells—to which Professor Geikic com- 
1 pare-, tueiy—the surface would be quite level, 
the lava having either been poured over a plain, 
o’* having buried the undulations of the country 
beneath hundreds of feet of stone. The columnar 
structure, so often adopted by basalt, is here 
largely developed, and to it is due the lesselated 
appearance ot tin* rock, which adds another to 
the many striking features in the scenery of the 
district The onl) river in the district is the 
Snake River, which winds its way to the Pacific 
through a canon seven hundred feet deep, and 
which is joined, through underground courses, 
by the few streams that flow on to the basilt 
from the neighbouring mountains, and soon sink 
beneath the surface. 

The Director-general of the Geological Survey 
visited the district five years ago, and lus grace¬ 
ful pen has thus described his first view of 
this great lava desert: ‘We had been riding 
for two days over field* of basalt level as lake 
bottoms among the valleys, aud on the morning 
of the last day we emerged from the mountains 
upon the great sea iff black lava which seems 
to stretch ilJimitably westwards. With minds 
keenly excited by the incidents of the journey, 
we rode for hours by the side of that apparently 
boundless plain. Here and there, a trachytic 
spur projected from tlic hills, succeeded now and 
then by a valley, up which the black tlood of ^ 
lava would stretch away into the high grounds. 
U was as if the great plain had been filled with 
molten rock, which had kept its level, and wound 
in and out along the bays and promontories of the 
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mountain slopes, as a sheet of water would have 
done.’ 

The feature, however, that most struck Pro¬ 
fessor Geikie, as it had done previous observers, 
was the absence of ash and scoria, and of any 
crater where the eruption could have occurred. 
There arc indeed a lew cinder cones, lmt they arc 
analogous—as he says—to the smaller cones on 
the flanks of a volcano, or more so to those around 
the vapour-vents on the surface, of lava-streams. 
Such vast masses of lava were certainly nut 
ejected lrorn those, nor in the ordinary method 
of volcanic emission. We .ire therefore forced 
to accept Richthofen’s theory, that they au* due 
to a series of eruptions from flames which 
stretched across the country for several hundreds 
of miles, hut are now hidden by the sheets of 
stone in which, since no very remote period, the 
district has been enwrapped. Geologically speak¬ 
ing, this must have been recent, as is evidenced 
by the lava-floods having covered the pusont 
valleys, and having sealed up the gravel and silf 
of their lakes and rivers; but sutfii lent time lias 
elapsed to have allowed of the erosion of the 
picturesque ravine of the Snake River; and in 
so dry a climate and on so hard a rock, tin.- 
must have been slow work, though in all proba¬ 
bility it does not carry back the date ol the 
event beyond the human occupation of the conti¬ 
nent. It is by no me,ans impossible that man 
may have witnessed the last of these eruptions 
from the summit of the trachyte lulls at the base 
of which was eddying this ocean of molten 
rock. 

Another series of volcanic rock-, that lias long 
been a source of perplexity to geologists i- ihat I 
which, covering two hundred thousand square 
miles of India, is known as the Deccan Traps. 
Though the separate lava-flows are of no great 
thickness, they attain a total ol six thousand 
feet, exclusive of the ‘ mtertrnppean ’ fresh-water 
deposits with which they are associated. The 
rock is mainly doleiite or basalt, but is very a an - 
able, and in many places it exhibits spheroidal 
or columnar structure; unlike, however, that ol 
the Snake River, volcanic ash is common. The 
plateau formed by these deposits consuls of a 
vast undulating pluin, and ol llat-topnod hills 
with occasional ‘scarps’ or el id's, which in the 
Sahyadri range are four thousand feet high, the 
whole being marked by terraces along the outcrop 
of the horizontal layers ol basalt. In many 
points, the scenery ol this distuct is much like 
that of the Snake J liver; but, owing to I lie 

g reater age of the beds—belonging to the 
relaceous or chalk group- they are more 
weathered, and covered by a thm soil formed 
by the disintegration of the rock beneath, bear 
a slight vegetation. This, however, height* 11 s the 
monotony, as it consists of a simple covering of 
straw-coloured grass; though, from March, when 
the grass is burnt, till the commencement of the 
rainy season in June, the black soil, the black 
rocks, and the black ashes of the vegetation, 
combine to produce a scene of the most solemn 
desolation. The. scene can be well viewed from 
the railway between Bombay and Nagpur, which 
traverses this plateau for five hundred and nine¬ 
teen miles without once leaving the lava. 

Many ingenious theories have been started to 
explain the origin of these lava-fields. Some 


writers, as Ncwbold, liofkl that the beds were 
ejected from submarine volcanoes; but this is 
conclusively disproved, since no marine fossil.-, arc 
associated with them, and as the minute dust— 
due to the shattering of the ash and qectcd masses 
by the sudden cooling—so characteristic a feature 
in subaqueous eruptions, is wholly absent. Ac¬ 
cording to another school, of wdueh IIislop. and 
Carter were the leaders, the lavas were poured 
over the bottom of an enormous lake, in places 
‘so shallow ns to allow the igneous rock to rise 
above its surface into the atmosphere,’ thus giving 
rise to bet Is of ash; but as this assumes the 
existence of a vast fresh-water Ink** hundreds of 
miles long and broad and shallow fhr .J *if, 
for which no evidence lias been ndd.i . ', l’i * 
theory is discredited. One of the latest writers 
upon ^he subject—Mr W. T. Blanford <1..lhe 
Indian Geological Survey—rejecting the form*v 
li \ nolheses, argue* lor the former existent e of 
volcanic iofi in thitch, in the lower Nuthada 
valley and no.il the Sahyadri range, to I In* ra»t 
and north-east of Bombay, though lie ."dmit-. that 
if his theory be Inn*, the lava must ri.i. e flowed 
for imn env* distances, and lienee po.tul.ite-> its 
exet v>ivt fluitlit). The possibility, however, of 
the lock having done so on a surface quite lmri 
70 nt. 1 l, anti in tin semi-fluid viscous condition in 
which lim.-t basn lavas are erupted, presents msu- 
pciable difficulties, and Iheie is now hardly any 
doubt that these Deccan Traps wcie e|cited in the 
same manner as vu-ie those of the Snake Ilivi i. 

For our knowledge ol flu senes of volcano 
locks that covers the greatest part of Aby-unta, 
we are also l-ugely indebted to Mr Blanloid, 
who explored tin district during ilie expedition 
of 1H(>7. These roth.s, widespread though they 
be, are but the remnants, as are also those ol 
Arabia, of a frsuu eruption that inundated 
Abyssinia and Southern Arabia to a depth of 
two or three thousand feet. 

Nearer home, m Nurth-we-fein Europe, are 
the Joins of the same htfui ol volcanic activity, 
as evidenced by tbo.sc <1 is< onne<ted patches of 
lava-streams and trap dike-, winch, scattered 
over the noitli of Ireland, the Highland.-, of . 
Scotland, and the rim them i utilities of England, 
form such prominent feature* m the Luidscnpcs 
of those district*, as m the columnar basalts of 
Fingtd’s Gave and the Giants’ Causeway, and the 
igneous dikes th.it crn--i, like walls ol rock, the 
lulls of our northern tounlies. The area that this 
eruption eoveied was at least one hundred thou¬ 
sand square miles; while, as it probably extended 
t<» the Faroes and Iceland, it may have been 
much larger. We are not left, as in the case of 
the Snake Riven, without evidence as to whence 
tins mass of Urk has come, for, since the 
Miocene Age, when it was ejected, denudation 
lias attacked the distru t, and sea, stream, and 
ice have carried off most of the three thousand 
feet oi lava that then covered the land, and have 
left but a few scattered fragments on which to 
reconstruct the record of the event. In doing 
so, they have bared the roots of the old fissures 
whence this mighty flood must once have welled ; 
and we thus learn that we must trace its source 
to the long dikes that now stretch over the 
district, crossing from formation 4 to formation, 
and traversing dislocations, of thousands of feet 
without any break or change. Such dikes can 
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be traced from end to end of the region, from 
Donegal to Fife, and Win Yorkshire to tlie 
Faroes, increasing in number* a* wo approach 
the volcanic regions oi .vnirtm and the Hebrides. 
They did nrt* all reach and overflow the surface, 
as is cone 1 ’ ively proved by Scotch mining opera¬ 
tions, and by the fact that they sometimes dis¬ 
appear, to nsc again elsewhere on the same line. 
Such may have been the eie-c with all those of 
Yoikshire, as the evidence by which we might 
decide has all been swept away. Nevertheless, 
wc know' that a vast district was < overed by the 
great lire-flood which was poured over the tropical 
iorcsl. that them yourished on the site of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

From this buef description of the most im¬ 
portant of these old fissure eruption^, we see 
that there is another and a grander phase of 
vnlcanifiu fhan that now displayed either by Vesu¬ 
vius or ilecla. r J’his is unquestioned, and the 
sphere of speculation is removed to the relation j 
between tin* two classes. It is to Itichthofeii 
that vie owe flu* most plausible theory. In* con¬ 
siders these massive* eruptions ns the lumla- 
menl.d development, and ‘modem volcanic cones 
as imrely parasitic excrescences on the subter¬ 
ranean lava reservoirs, very much in the relation 
of minor cinder cones to their parent volcano.’ 
Thus llit* form regarded till recently a" tin* one 
method of volcanic t ;e«iu>n, appears to be ul 
but secondary important e, being merely a safety- 
valve fo relieve the piessuie from the lava- 
sources below; or may represent but a feebler 
and waning condition of that volcanic excitement 
of which they have so long been regarded a- tin* 
type. 


IN ALL SHAD E S. 


It is a truism novvad.ivs, in this age of travelling, 
that you see a grea* ueal more of people m a 
few weeks on boaid ship at sea together than you 
would see in a few years el that vacant tailing 
anil_ timing anil attending crushes which vr ordi¬ 
narily speak of as society. Noia Dupuy anti the 
two Hawthorns ceitainly saw a great deal mole 
of Dr Whitaker during their ihtcc weeks on 
hoard the N-i cm than they would ova* have 
seen of him in three years of England or of 
Trinidad. Nora had bail the young mail’s 
acquaintance thrust upon her by circumstances, 
to be sure ; but as the Hawthorns sat and talked’ 
a great deal with him, she was compelled to do 
so likewise, and she had too much good feeling 
to let him sec very markedly her innate pr£ 
judice against his colour. Derides, slu* admitted 
even to her. >lf that Dr Whitaker, for a brown 
man, was really a very gentlemanly, well-in formed 
person—quite an exceptional mulatto, in fact., 
and as such, to he admitted to the position ot 
a gentleman by courtesy, much as Gulliver was 
excepted by tlio Houylmlimns from the same, cate¬ 
gory of utter reprobation as the ordinary Yahoos 
of their owm country. 

Most of the voyqp. was as decently calm as 
any one can reasonably expect lrom the North 
Atlantic. Ttfcre were, t&e usual opcodes of flying- 
fish and Mother Carey’s chickens, and the usual 
excitement of a daily sweepstake on the length 


of the ship’s run ; but, on the whole, the only 
distinct landmarks of time for the entire three 
weeks between Southampton and St Thomas w*ore 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and bedtime. The 
North Atlantic, whatever novelists may say, is 
not a romantic stretch of ocean ; and in spite 
of prepossessions to the contrary, a ship at sea 
is not at all a convenient place for the free 
exercise of the noble art ot flirting. It lacks 
the needful opportunities for retirement from the 
full blaze of public observation to shy corners ; 
it is far too exposed, and on the whole too 
unstable also. Altogether, the voyage was mostly 
a monotonous one, which is equivalent to .saying 
that it was safe anti comfortable; for tlie only 
possible break in the ordinary routine of a sea- 
passage must necessarily he a file on board or 
a collision with a rival steamer. However, about 
two days out from St Thomas, there came a 
little relief from the tedium of the daily situa- 
1 it»n; and the relief assumed the unpleasant 
foirn of a genuine wild West Indian hurri¬ 
cane. • 

Nora had never before .seen nnytbing like it; 
or, at any rate, if she had, .she had clean forgotten 
all about it. Though the captain had declared 
it was ‘ too soon ’ for hurricanes, this was, in 
fact, a very fine tropical tornado of the very 
lieu cost and yeastiest description. About two 
o’< lock in the altcrnoon, the passengers were all 
sitting out on deck, when the sea, till then a 
dead calm, began to be faintly ruffled by little 
whiffs anti spurts of wind, which raised here 
and there tiny patches of wavelets, scarcely per¬ 
ceptible to # the blunt virion of the unaccustomed 
landsman But the experienced eye of a sailor 
could read in it at once a malignant hint of the 
coming tempest. Presently, the breeze freshened 
with extraordinary rapidity, and before live 
o’elotk, the cyclone hatl burst upon them in all 
its violence The rush of a mighty gale was 
heard through the rigging, swaying and bending 
Mm* masts like sapling w illows before the autumn 
bier/t”- The waves, lashed into fury by the 
hem* and fitful gusts of wind, broke ever ami 
anon over the Mile of the vessel; and the big 
Srinn tossed about helplessly before the frantic 
tempest like the veriest coekboat in an angry sea 
upon a northern ocean. Of course, at the first 
note ol serious danger, the passengers were all 
ordered below to the saloon, w'here they' sat in 
mute suspense, the women pale and trembling, 
the men trying to look as if they cared very 
lit Lit* about it, while the great ship rolled and 
tossed anti pitched and creaked and rattled in 
all her groaning timbers beneath the mad frenzy 
of that terrific commotion. 

Just as they w'erc being turned off the decks 
to bo penned lip down-stairs like sc many' 
helpless sheep in the lower cabin, Nora Dupuy, 
who had been standing with the Hawthorns 
and Dr Whitaker, watching the huge and ever- 
increasing waves bursting madly over the side 
oi the vessel, happened to drop her shawl at 
starting on to the deck beside tlie companion- 
ladder. At that very moment, a bigger sea than 
any they had yet encountered broke with shiver* 
ing force against the broadside of the steamer, 
and swept across the deck in a drowning Hood 
os though it would carry everything bodily before 
it. ‘Make haste, there!’ the captain called out 
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imperatively.—‘Steward, send ’em all down below, 
this minute. I shouldn’t be surprised if before 
ni^lit we were to have a capful of nasty 
weather.’ 

But even as he spoke, the wave, which had 
caught Nora’s shawl and driven it over to the 
leeward side, now in its reflux sucked it back 
again swiftly to windward, and left it lying all wet 
and matted against the gunwale in a mass of 
disorder. Dr Whitaker jumped after it instinc¬ 
tively, and tried to catch it before another 
wave could carry it overboard altogether ‘Oh, 
pray, don’t trouble about it,’ Nora cried, in hasty 
deprecation. * It isn’t,worth it. Take care, or 
you’ll get wet through and through yourself 
before you know it!’ 

‘The man’s a fool,’the unceremonious captain 
called out bluntly from his perch above. ‘Get 
wet indeed 1 If anothei sea like that strikes 
the ship, it’ll wadi him dean overboard.—Uonie 
back, sir; I tell you, come back ' No one but 
a sailor can keep Ins feet properly against tin* 
force of a sea like that one ! ’ 

Nora and the few other passengers who had 
still remained on deck stood tiemblmg under 
shelter of the ghujed-in companion-ladder, won¬ 
dering whether the rash mulatto would really 
carry out Ins foolhardy endeavour to let-over 
the wrapper. The sailor stood by, leady lo 
batten down the hatches as soon as the deck 
was fairly cleared, and waiting impatiently for 
the last lingerer. But Dr Whitaker look not 
the slightest notice of captain or sailor, and 
merely glanced back at Nora with a quiet smile, 
as if to reassure her of his perfect .safety Jle 
stood by the gunwale, just clutching at the shawl, 
in the very act of recovering it, when a second 
sea, still more violent than the last, struck the 
ship once more full on the side, and swept the 
mulatto helplessly before it right across the 
quarter-deck. It dashed him with terrific force 
against the bulwarks on the opposite side ; and 
for a moment, Nora gave a scream of terror, 
imagining it would carry him overboard with 
its sudden flood. The next second, the ship 
righted itself, and they saw the young doctor 
rising to his feet once more, bruised and drip¬ 
ping, but still not seriously or visibly injured. 
The sea had washed the shawl once more out 
of his grasp, with the force of the shock ; and 
instead of rushing back to the shelter of tin- 
ladder, he tried even now to recover it a second 
time from the windward side, where the recoil 
had again capriciously carried it ‘The shawl, 
the shawl! ’ he cried excitedly, gliding once more 
across the wet and slippery decks as she lurched 
anew, in the foolish effort to catch the worthless 
wrapper. 

‘ Confound the man ’ ’ the captain roared from 
his place on the bridge. ‘Does he think the 
Company’s going to lose a passenger’s life for 
nothing, just to satisfy his absurd politeness! 
—Go down, Bir— go down, this minute, I tell 
you; or else, by jingo, if you don’t, I shall have 
you put in irons at once for the rest of the 
voyage.’ 

The mulatto looked up at him with a smile 
and nodded cheerfully. He held up his left 
hand proudly above his head, with the dripping 
shawl now waving in his grasp like a much 
bedraggled banner, while with his right he 
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gripped a rope firmly and steadily, to hold his 
own against the next approaching billow. In 
a second, the big sea was over him once more; 
and till the huge Avail of water had Bwept its 
way across the entire breadth of tlTe vessel, Nora 
ami Marian couldn’t discover whether it had 
dashed him bodily overboard or left him still 
standing by the windward gunwale There w$s a 
pause of suspense u hilt* 011 c might count twenty ; 
and then, as the vessel rolled once more to port, 
Dr AVhitakei-’s tall figure could be seen, still 
erect and grasping the cable, with the shawl tri¬ 
umphantly flourished, even so, iu his disengaged 
baud. The next instant, lx*, was over at the 
ladder, and had placed the wet and soaking 
wrapper buck m the hands of its original pos¬ 
sessor. t 

‘ Dr Win taker,’ Nora cried to him, half laugh¬ 
ing and halt jule with terror, ‘I’m very angry 
with you.' A ou hud no light to inqiciil your 
life like that for nothing better than a bit of a 
wrapper. It wa* awfully wrong of you ; and 
I’ll never wear tin* shawl again ah long as I live, 
now that you’ve brought it hack to me at the 
risk of drow ning ’ 

The mulatto, smiling un *nMlv m spite 
of his wetting, bowed a 1 . 1 .• i-o*i ■ ! < ( net a<qui¬ 
nce. ‘I'm glad to think, Mi« Dupuy,’ lie 
replied m a low voice, ‘that you regard my life 
ah so well worth preserving—But did you cur 
before in all your day-, see anything so glorious 
as those mon^trmw billow* !’ 

Nora bit lur lip tauily, and an.vweied nothing 
for a brief moment Then she added merely 
Thank jou for your kniilmsV in a constrained 
voice, ami turned below into the crowded dining 
saloon. Dr Whitaker did not ro|otn them ; he 
went hack to his own stateroom, to put on some 
dry clothes after his foolhardy adventure, and 
think of Nora’s eyes m the solitude of his 
cabin. 

There is no position ,in life more helplessly 
fcible for grown-up men and women than that 
of people battened down m .1 ship at sea in the 
midst of a great and dangerous tempest. On 
deck, the captain and the of fleers, cut olf from 
all (ommumuation with below, know how the 
storm is going and how the ship is weathering 
it; hut the unconscious pu uc ‘*i'gerj in their 
crowded quarters, treated bk« ilnidnii by the 
rough seafaring men, can only bit. below ki hope¬ 
less ignorance, waiting to learn the fate in store 
tor them when the tempest wills it. And indeed, 
the hurricane that night was quite enough to 
make even strong men feel their own utter and 
abject poweilessuess. From the moment they 
were all battened down in the big saloon, after 
the first lresh squall, the storift burst in upon 
them 111 real earnest with terrific and ever-increas¬ 
ing violence. The wind howled and whistled 
fiercely through the ropes and rigging. The 
ship bounced now on to the steep crest of *a 
swelling billow; now wallowed helplessly in the 
deep trough that intervened betwe.cn each and 
its mad successor. The sea seemed to dash in 
upon the side every second with redoubled inten¬ 
sity, sweeping through thv« scupper holes with 
a roar like tnundef. The waves ^ crashed down 
upon the battened skylights in blinding deluges. 
Every now and then, they could hear the cracking 
of a big timber—some spar or boom torn off 
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from the masts, like rotJen branches from a 
dead tree, by the mightv force of the irresistible 
cyclone. Whnling and roaring and sputtering 
and rattling and creaking, the storm raged on for 
hour after h<yur; and the pale and frightened 
women, sitting huddled together in little groups 
on the crimson velvet Cushions of the stuffy 
saloort, looked at one another in silent awe, 
clasping each other’s hands with bloodless fingers, 
by way of companionship in their mute terror. 
From time to time, they could just overhear, 
in the lulls between the great gusts, the captain’s 
loud voice shouting out inaudible directions to 
the sailors overhead; and the engineer’s bell was 
rung over and over again, with bewildering fre¬ 
quency, to stop her, back her, case her, steady 
her, or put her head once more bravely against 
lhe luce of the ever-Bhifting and shattering , 
.stoftn. 

Hour after hour went by slowly* and still 
nobody stirred from the hushed saloon. At j 
eleven, all lights were usuallj' put out, with 1 
Spartan severity; but this night, m considera- [ 
turn of the hurricane, the stewards left them 
burning still • they didn’t know when they ! 
might be wanted for prayers, if the ship should ! 
begin to show signs of sudden foundering. 1 
So the passengers sat on still in the saloon 
togothei, till four o’clock began to bung back 
the daylight again with a lurid glare away to 1 
eastward. Thou the first fury of the hurricane 
began to abide a little—a very little ; and tin* , 
seas <rushed a tnfle Jess frequently again4 the ( 
thick and solid plalc-gla«s of the sealed skvliglits. j 
Edward at last persuaded Marian and Nora to | 
go down to their staterooms and tiv to ‘naMi 
a slid t spell of sleep. The danger was ovej now. I 
lie said, and tlicv might fairly venture to n"ou*i‘ '• 
a hit from the long terror of that awful night. j 

As the> went staggerin ' feebly along the ! 
unsteady rotn<lors below, lighted by the dim J 
lamps as yet luiexliiiguishetl, they happened to 
pass the door of a M 'ftwoom whence, to their 
great surprise, in the midst of that terrible awe¬ 
inspiring hurricane, the notes of a violin could 
be distinctly heard, mingling strangely in a ! 
weird harmony with the groaning of the wind \ 
and the ominous creaking of tin* overstrained and j 
rumbling timbers. The sounds were not those ! 
of a regular piece of studied music ; they were I 
mere fitfj.il haw aud stray snatches of tempestuous : 
melody, that imitated and registered the mar- ' 
ticulatc music of the whirlwind itself even as 
it passed wildly before them. Nora paused a ' 
moment beside the half-open door. ‘ Why,’ she j 
whispered to Marian in an awestruck undertone, 
clutching convulsively at the hand-rml to steady 
herself, ‘it must he Pr Whitaker. He’s actually | 
playing his vi -lin to himself in the midst of all 1 
tins awful uproar! ’ j 

* It is,’ Edward Hawthorn answered confidently. ' 

* Mcnow his stateroom—that’s the number.’ 

He pushed the half-open door a little farther 
ajar, arid peeped inside with sudden curiosity. 
There on the bunk sat the mulatto doctor, 
unmoved amid the awful horse-play of the * 
careering elements, with his violin in bis hands, j 
aud a little piece or paper«ruled with pen- j 
rilled music-lilies pinnqjj up roughly against i 
the wall of the cabin beside him. lie started 
and laughed a little at the sudden apparition of j 


Edward Hawthorn’s head within the doorway. 
‘Ah,’ he said, pointing to a few scratchy pencil- 
marks on the little piece of ruled paper, ‘you 
see, Mr Hawthorn, I couldn’t sleep, and so I’ve 
been amusing myself with a fit of composing. 
I’m catching some fresh ideas for a piece from 
the tearing wind and the hubbub of the breakers. 
Isn’t it grand, the music of the storm! I shall 
work it up bv aml-by, no doubt, into a little 
hurricane symphony.—-Listen, here—listen.’ And 
he drew Ins bow rapidly across the strings with 
skilful fingers, and brought fortli from the violin. 
Rome few bars of a strangely wild and storm-like 
melody, that seemed to have caught the very 
spirit of the terrible tornado still raging every¬ 
where so madly around them. 

‘Has the man no feelings,’ Nora exclaimed 
with a shudder to Marian, outside, ‘that he can 
play his fiddle in this storm, like Nero or some¬ 
body when Rome was burning ” 

‘1 think,’ Marian said, with a little sigh, ‘he 
has some strdhgor overpowering feeling under¬ 
neath, that makes him think nothing of the 
humeane or anything else, but keeps him 
wrapped up entirely in its own circle.’ 

Next day, when the sea had\one down some¬ 
what, and the passengers had begun to struggle 
up on deck one by one with pallid faces, Hr 
Whitaker made his appearance once more, clothed 
and in In*. right mind, and handed Nora a little 
roll of manuscript music. Nora took it and 
glanced carelessly at the first page She started 
when she saw it was inscribed in a round and 
careful copier-plate hand—‘To Miss Pupuy.— 

11 urncane S\ mphony. IJy W. Clarkson Whitaker, 
M.R, Mus Lac.’ Nora read hastily through the 
first few bars-the soughing and freshening of 
the wind m its eailier gusts, before the actual 
tempest had yet swept wildly over them--and 
murmured half aloud. ‘It looks very pic tty— 
very fine, I mean. I should like some day to 
hear you play it.’ 

‘ J1 you would permit me to prefix your name 
to (lie piece when itV published in London,’ 
the mulatto dot tor said with an anxious air - 
‘just as I’ve prefixed it there at the head of 
the title-page—1 should be very deeply obliged 
and gratelul to you.’ 

Nora hesitated a moment. A brown man! 
Her name on the first page of his printed music ! 
What would people say in Trinidad? And yet, 
what excuse couul she give for answering no 
She pretended for a while to be catching back 
her veil, that the wind blew about her face 
and hair, to gam time for consideration ; then 
she said with a smile of apology: ‘It would 
look so conceited of me, you know—-wouldn’t 
it, Pr Whitaker ' 1 ' as if I were setting myself 
up to be some great one, to whom people Were 
expected to dedicate music.’ 

The mulatto’s face fell a little with obvious 
disappointment; but he answered quietly: ‘As 
you will, Miss Pupuy. It was somewhat pre¬ 
sumptuous of me, perhaps, to think you would 
accept a dedication from me on so short an 
acquaintance.’ 

Nora’s cheeks coloured quickly as she replied 
with a hasty voice: * 0 no, Pr Whitaker; I 
didn’t mean that—indeed, I didn’t It’s very 
kind of you to tlnnk of putting my name to 
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your beautiful music. If you look at it that 
I way, I shall ask you as a personal favour to 
print that very dedication upon it when you 
get it published in London.' 

I)r Whitaker's eye lighted up with unexpected 
pleasure, and he answered, ‘Thank you,’ slowly 
and softly. But Nora said to herself in her 
own heart: ‘Goodness gracious, now, just out of 
eliteness to this clever brown man, and because i 
hadn’t strength of mind to say no to him, | 
1 've gone and put my foot in it terribly. What, 
on earth will papa say about it when he comes j 
to hear of it! I must try and keep the piece 
away from him. This,is the sort of tiling that’s 
sure to happen to one when one once begins 
knowing brown people ! ’ 

(To be continued) 


CUSTOMS’ OFFICEL!S AND WRECKS. | 
The powers of customs’ officers m t lhe nutter of | 
wreckage or salvage i^ a matter of great interest;; 
and as it is referred to m a recent Report by j 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Customs, a few , 
notes on the subject may not be out of pl.ve. 
The whole of the* wreck-woik in the United 
Kingdom is discharged by these officers, under 
the general superintendence of the Board of 
Trade. All wreck found by any person, except, 
the owner thereof, is to be delivered up to ! 
the duly appointed person termed the Receiver; 
and even if found by tlic owner, the receiver 
is to be apprised of the facts The receiver 
has power, with a warrant from ij justice of 
the peace, to enter into any house or other 
place wherever situated, and there search lor, 
seize, and detain any wreck he may lind. in 
all cases, he shall, within forty-eight hours after • 
taking possession of any wreck, cause to be 1 
posted up at the custom-house in tin* port nearest; 
to which such wreck was found or seized, a 1 
description of the same, and of any marks by! 
which it may be distinguished. Tn certain 
cases, he is, moreover, to transmit a description 
of the wreck in his hands to the Secretary of 
Lloyd’s in London; and also to any admiral, 
vice-adnural, lord of the manor, or other poison 
having claims for Ins own use to otherwise 
unclaimed wreck. 

The work of the receiver includes many trans¬ 
actions in connection with wreck requiring much 
care, tact, and discretion, involving the arrest 
and detention of ships and cargoes, on declaration I 
by salvors of claims to remuneration for salvage ■ 
services, ships and cargoes being held tinder 
arrest until salvage claims arc settled, or until 
proper security is given by bond or otherwise m 
satisfaction thereof, as well as the disposal of the 
claims of salvors, and the restoration of wreck to 
the owners thereof, after satisfying such claims, 
other than for salvage, that may be against it. 
The receivers are, moreover, authorised to dispose 
at once of all wrecked goods of a perishable 
nature; and of all other goods at the end of a 
year, unless they can be previously disposed of 
to the advantage of all persons concerned. In 
the performance of his work, the receiver is to 
1 endeavour to make himself acquainted with the 
persons and characters of the boatmen and others 
m the district who are likely to act us salvors or 


to find and recover wreck; ’ and he is to ‘ remem¬ 
ber that the powers of controlling and directing 
such persons, and of furthering and adjusting 
their claims for salvage, are to lie. exercised in. 
such a manner as shall most condude to the pre¬ 
servation of life and property, and that ho stands 
between them on the one hand and the owner 
and insurer on the other in an independent and 
judicial position.’ It. is Ins special duty, whilst 
providing for the claims ol bona fide salvors, to 
protect, so far as Ins powers permit, owners 
against vexatious and improper claims. The 
receiver is further required to proceed to any 
place m the United Kingdom,,*eilfier on the shore 
or m a tidal river, where any ship may be 
stranded or in distress; and there to take 
command of all persons present, and issue , such 
directions as he may deem appropriate for jbhe 
preservation of the slnp and her apparel, as well 
as the cal go and the lives of all persons on 
board. 

The number of wrecks reported in 18ft 1-85 was 
eleven thousand three hundred and si\ont.y-one; 
and tin* number sold or otherwise disposed of, 
ten thousand one hundred and thirty-tinco. The 
amount ol money received on account of wreck 
was twenty-four thousand one hundred and fifteen 
pounds , but as much of this amount is received 
m very small bums, it does not adequately 
represent the very important work performed in 
this matter eveiy yoai by the officers of 
Customs. 


A GOLDEN ARGOSY. 

A NO) l f.KSTK 

CHAP run .\ V.—CONCLUSION. 

Miss Wakefield surveyed the group with an 
air of stony deliberation, and the slmrluness of 
her uneven teeth displayed itself with distinct 
unpleasantness. There ( yr>\ s a cunning look m 
her eyes, a look of hale and greed strangely 
blended with avarice. 

Mr Carver, after a premonitory cough, ad¬ 
dressed her. ‘Pray, b<* sealed, madam,’ he said 
with his severest professional manner. ‘The busi¬ 
ness which lnts brought us here to-day is not 
likely to be protracted, and I see no reason why 
we should not commence at once. I presume you 
would wish to get it over ? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ she said ; ‘I see nothing to detain 
us. 1 presume the thing is concealed somewhere 
ill the housi 

‘ On the contrary, madam; no. Had such 
been the case, doubtloss it wou]d have been dis¬ 
covered long since. I do not suppose you would 
have been behindhand in the search ; and if I 
remember, at the time of my late client’s decease, 
no pains were spared to find his effects. I think 
that is so ?' 

Miss Wakefield emitted a grim smile, and 
nodded. 

‘Very good,’ the lawyer continued—‘very good. 
—Mr Slimm, I suppose yofi have the implements 
at hand? Nothing remains new for it but 
immediately to set to work and accomplish our 
mission. I have seen some extraordinary things 
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in the course of my professional career, but 1 
must say that since I Iuve had the honour to 
be on tiie rolls, I never encountered anything 
like this.’ 

‘ How did it come out ? ’ asked Miss Wakefield 
acidly. 

‘Margaret Boulton—you remember her, of 
coarse—she was charged with u paper disclosing 
this secret. If I mistake not, it w.is given hex 
on the day of Mr Morton’s death.’ 

Miss Wakefield drew her breath sharply. ‘Had 
I but known!’ she said slowly—‘ah, bad I but 
known ' ’ • 

There are spots, astronomer^ inform us, on 
the biiu —a metaphorical expression which, in the 
language ol the day, implies that nothing is per¬ 
iod. The expression used by Miss Wakefield 
therefore proved her to be after ull#but human, 
and, I am afraid, nosed a feeling of giatula- 
tion m her In tenors’ breasts that she had not 
known. 

‘We are wasting tune here,’ said Mr Carver 
shortly 

At tin-, signal, rv one rose, and made their 
way out <>1 the house, and theute on to the lawn. 


what’s going to turn up, as the philosopher said. 
Nothing like faith in these little operations. 
.Faith, we are told, will remove mountains. It 
isn’t a mountain exactly that I want to move; 
hut this is precious slow work. Perhaps I’m 
out of practice, perhaps it’s my impatience, but 
this heap don’t seem to he increasing to any 
powerful extent. It can’t lx* very much farther 
down, and that’s a fact, or my old comrade must 
have been a much moie powerful man than I 
took him for.’ 

By this time he had excavated the. earth to 
some depth, but as yet nothing was visible. lie 
resumed liis task heartily, but us lie got deeper 
and deeper, his anxiety increased 

‘ f hope we are not going to be sold,’ Mr 
Slimm said at length. 

* Under the statue, remember,’ said Edgar ; ‘you 
are going too Jeep.’ 

‘I believe you are right,’ replied Mr Slimm, 
as he directed a few blow’s almost viciously at 
t lie* side of •the bole be bad dug. At that 
moment the point of the pick struck on some 
hard surface. Expectation was on tiptoe, and 
the utmost pitch of excitement was reached : in 
other words, every one beennje intensely quiot— 
it cpiiet can be intense—aucP watched the worker 
::loM‘ly. A few more blows given with hearty 


Tiny weie secluded entirely lrom observation, ! good-will, and the spade plied with equal zest, 
and it was impo-Mb!'* l»*r pa.-(ivd>y to see the* ! brought to light a square box, directly beneath 
operation- Mr Slimm presently appeared bear-; I he statue, but only a few inches underground, 
jug a pickaxe and spado, and without delay com- j A few touches of the spade completed its liber- 
luenced upcr.itions. lie* was an old miner, and j ation, and Charles Morton’s liidmg-place was no 
went to work in a scientific manue r, which could . long* r an uncertainty, but a pleasant reality, 
not fail to win the entire approval of the spec- | There, after so long an interment, it lay. The 
tators. Miss Wakefield, who, he it remember c d, ; treasure wtiich had caused so much jealousy and 
was entirely in the dink, w.itc lied hn pun ceding,! scheming, disappointment and misery, care and 


nth a thnlling nitcre-t entn-dy lust m 
plating the workman. 

The spot where they were standing was in 
the (critic of the lawn, and there stood the 
figure of Niobe m the* icutiv. Tmly, the last 
place to look for a foit’ftac. 

Mr SIimm’s fir.-t act was to clear .way the 
weeds and rubbish which hud m time sprun; 


sorrow, avarice and cunning, was there. For 
that money one life had been lost; lor that 
treasure, two proud hearts had suffered four 
years’ misery and deprivation. For that poor 
dross, one man’s dying bed was imbittered and 
poisoned; for the Joss of it, one woman had 
wept and raved in vain. Hidden from fear, 
found by that mysterious agency poor mortals 


up round Niobe’s feet—a task in which he was J call chance, let us hope at last that it is des¬ 


hoal tdy aided by the ouiookeis, Mr Oarier doing 
great feats with the thistles; and even Bates 
joined in the task, coming himself with dis¬ 
tinction by his desperate onslaught upon sundry 
dandelions which time had sown there. This 
task being accomplished, the real work com¬ 
menced. 

‘ 1 do not think we need move that ancient 
lady,’ said Mr Slimm, touching the Niobe. ‘We 
will bleak earth here m front of her.’ 

By this time, excitement icigned supreme. Mr 
Carver hoppek about like an animated cork, 
giving the most contrary directions, and sadly 
interfering with the task in hand by his well- 
meant interference. Alter narrowly escaping 
sudden death from a hearty swing of Mr Slimm’s 
pickaxe, he retired to a safe distance, and there 
directed the work in safety, giving instructions 
which were totally ignored by the worker. 

‘1 never calculated,’ said the American, as he 
worked, ‘to be prospecting lor pay dirt on a 
gentleman’s lawn. As an ordinary rule, such 
is not the plilbe to lool^ for dust. The symptoms 
don’t indicate gold,’ he continued, digging away 
with great heurtiness; ‘ hut we never can tell 


lined to work some good in a world of tears. 

It was no dream. Tho contents were shaken 
out unceremoniously upon the grass, and certified 
by Mr Carver. Neat piles of papers and secu¬ 
rities, chiefly American, were wrapped in water¬ 
proof, in a careful manner. Their previous 
estimate of Mr Morton’s fortune was found not 
to have been far wiong; for when the amount 
of the securities came to be counted, the sum 
came to no less than thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred and ten pounds. 

‘ Good ! ’ exclaimed Miss Wakefield, first to 
break the silence, and speaking in a xaice as 
nearly approaching satisfaction as it was possible 
for that estimable female to reach. ‘I presume 
the rest is merely formal.—Mr Carver, I shall 
expect nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty- 
five* pounds, free of costs, to be paid into my 
bankers at once. I certainly take credit for 
my generosity in this matter.’ 

No one answered this remark; the idea o i 
Miss Wakefield’s generosity being sufficient to 
provide every mincl with abundance of specula¬ 
tion. But Mr Slimm’s sharp eye had caught 
sight of an envelope, which the others, in the 
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anxiety to count the spoil, had entirely over- When the American Returned, his face was 
looked. With a quiet smile upon his lips, he grave and Btcrn. What passed between him 
listened to the last speaker’s gracious remark, and Miss Wakefield was never known. And 
and then handing the paper to Mr Carver, said : so she passes from our history. Her cunning 
1 1 am afraid, madam, we shall have to tax your and deceit—if it was not something, worse—had 
generosity still further. If a will was found in availed her nothing. Baflled and defeated, as 
our favour, I think you were to be content vice should always be, she retired to her dingy 
with five thousand pounds. If I don’t mistake, lodging, and was never more seen by our friends, 
the paper I have given to our estimable friend Whether there had been any foul-play was never 

. T F *1... „1_1 A.. „„„ 


is that interesting document.’ known. If the shrewd American had any such 

Meanwhile, Mr Carver was fluttering about in suspicions, he kept them to himself. It was 
a state of great jubilation. His first act, as soon best, he thought, to let the past dead bury its 
as he had attracted the attention of the group, dead, and not stir up bitterness and the shadow 
was to shake hands with Bates with gieat and (da- of a crime, where nought but pear* and sunshine 
borate ceremony. This gratifying operation being should be. @ 

concluded, he put on his spectacles and said : Mr Carver was still puzzled. Why his client 

‘Bates, I owe you an apology. 1 spoke of your should have taken such a strange course with 
intellect disparagingly, I believe, not long since ; hi*. money, and why he had not conic to him 
and now, in the presence of tip* d’M , t*/ip‘- 1 se<l and made hL last will m a straightforward 
circle, I beg leave, in all due I um.liiv, Mrn-t manner, wa^ a circumstance he could not fathom, 
my words. It was I who had lost my wits.— But wiser men than the astute lawyer liu\ e been 
No—no contradictions, please. I any it was I puzzled ere now by the idiosyncrasies of man, 
The paper I hold in my hand, is the last will and Mr Caner was only pondering rtvn a 
and testament, of my late client, Charles Morton, subject which has been and will b a theiu* with 
the owner of this house. After giving a lew philosophers for all time. 

brief reasons for disposing of Ins money in this ‘Why could he not bine come to me'/’ he asked 
extraordinary manner, and after a few small at length. 


known. If the shrewd American had any such 


‘Why could he not bine come to me'/* he asked 


legacies, he says: “And as to the rest, residue, 
and remainder of my estate both real and poi- 


‘ T think it is easily understood/ explained 
’eltx ; ‘and the principal reason was fear. 


sonal, and of what description or kind soever According to your own showing, Mr Morion 
and of which I may die possessed, I give and was moody and fanciful, possessing a higlilv- 
bequeath to my niece, Eleanor Seaton, feu* her strung neivous system, and easily impressed, 
absolute use and benefit.” It is signed and That woman’s stionger will stifled lus. I am 
witnessed by John Styles and Aaron Cray, both under no obligation to her, but she possesses a 
names being familiar to me.—Miss Wakefield, I mesmeric eye which lias a peculiar efTect upon 
congratulate you; I do, indeed. You'have done me. Besides this, it is evident lie never trusted 


really well. 1 


her. He must have known, had he conmiuni- 


It was evident, from the expression of that eated with you, that she would sooner or later 
lady’s face, that bhe was very far from sharing discover it, hence his strange conduct. The 
this opinion, llcr upper lip went up, and her method, to me, savours strongly of a madman’s 
saw-like teeth came down m a manner evil to cunning. It is proverbial that such men trust 
see. ‘It is a conspiracy!’ she hissed, ‘a low, no one.’ 

cunning conspiracy.—Oh, you shall pay for it ‘It is rather idle to speculate upon it now’/ 
—you shall pay for it. Do you think you are Edgar said cheerfully. ‘Justice has been done 
going to rob me with impunity, with your lawyer ul last, and we are satisfied/ 

schemes? 1 will fight the will/ she screamed, ‘We are all satisfied/ exclaimed Mr Carver. 
* if I am ruined for it. I will ruin you all 1 ‘ You have your money, and Bates has his 
I will have you struck off the rolls! Oh, you partnership. — Eh, Bates/’ slapping that indi- 


hoary-headed, lying old reptile, you ! 


vicinal with great heartiness on the buck—‘eh, 


‘Madam/ said Mr Slim in sternly, ‘you forget Bates?’ 
yourself. Do you not know it is in our power ‘1 suppose so, sii / replied that misanthrope 
to count the money you have had into the sum giavely ; ‘but the whole matter is highly uupro- 
we propose to give you'/ Have a care—have a lessional. Tlieie is a lack of business form about 
care! ’ it’ 

These last words, uttered with peculiar emphasis, ‘Ah, ah ! ’ laughed Mr Carver—‘just like Bates; 

had a wonderful effect upon the ‘ woman scorned.’ no sentiment—no poetry ’- 

With a violent effort, she collected heiMdfj and ‘And no lomance/ put m Edgar, 

when she spoke again, it was without the slightest It was a merry group. Mr Sliqim was talking 

trace of her late abandoned, reckless manner. to Eleanor, making her laugh at his quaint 

‘Be it so/ she said slowly—‘be it so. You are American saws, and she was telling him of her 
not likely to hear from me again.—Good-morning, strange dream, and how it had all come true. 
—Mr Slimm, 1 see my cab is waiting. If you Edgar and Mr Carver were badgering Bates 
will be good enough to give me your arm, I shall upon his gloomy state ; and Felix was amusing 
be obliged to you/ and instructing little Nelly with a bewildering, 

‘ One moment/ said Mr Carver. ‘ We do not awe-inspiring fairy tale—the little one, who had 


propose to deduct the few hundreds you have been a silent spectator of the proceedings, and 
‘ T om the stipulated sum to be paid to you. You knew by some childish instinct that some happy 
sfia’U <>ar from me in a few days/ ‘ event had happened. 1 

‘ Thdvk you/she replied with strange humility. ‘Ring down the curtain—the thing is played 
—* Mr jSlimm, are you ready ?—Again, good- out/ Edgar said ; * and now back again to London 


luormng.x 


I town, Nelly/ 
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‘Papa,’ she said after a pause, ‘has some day 
come ? * 

‘Yes, darling.’ 

‘Really and truly?’ 

‘ Ycb, darling. Some day has come at last, little 
one.’ 


Eleanor came forward and took his hands in her 
own. ‘Why not?’ she said. ‘You have always 
a home and welcome here. Stay with us, and we 
will give to you what we can. Now, promise.’ 

And he promised. ! 


Sunshine and laughter, mirth and joy, instead 
of misery and despair, gloom and smoke. East 
wood again two months later, and high revels 
are being held, for is it not little Nelly’s birth¬ 
day ! The blue sky, flecked with little white 
clouds, smiles overhead, and the birds are making 
merry in theHrejs. Niobc still stands m the 
centre of the lawn, as ready 1o keep a secret as 
ever, and saying nothing either of tin* future 
or the past. 

A pattering throng of little ones are tr> ing 
(4 play at tennis, and Eleanor and her hmb.ind 
ore watching them with amused ejjps. Eleanor 
looks very sweet and fair to-day, with the light 
of happiness in her eyes; and there i>> an 
expression of peace on her face, as she leans 
upon her husband’s chair, which is good and ( 
pleasant to see. Mr Mates is looking on at the 
group with meditative look 1 *, speculating, no 
doubt, upon marriage settb meiils, which thcM* 
little chatterers will want some day. Jolly Mr 
Tarver is in the midst of a group of little 
ones, making himself an object of ridicule and 
contempt on account of his lack of knowledge' 
touching the mysteries ol ‘hunt the slipper’| 
‘Fancy an old gentleman like that knowing 
nothing of the game'’--an opinion which one! 
golden-haired fany tenders him without hesita¬ 
tion, and to which he listens with becoming 
humility and eontriteness. Noble-hearted Felix 
has established a court, wln-rc he is dooig his 
best to emulate the wonders of the eastern story¬ 
tellers, and, to judge from the rapt attention 
of his audience and the extreme loundness of 
their eye*-, hi*- imagination is by no means iatilty. | 
Lying lull length o>f the grass, watching the 
various giuups, is Mr Slimm. There is a depth 
of sadness in his eyes to-day, for he is thinking 
of another home-that was—thousands of miles 
away, and tin* echo of other voices than these 
rings m his ears. 

‘ 1 did hope,’ he said, rising up, ‘ that I should 
spend my old age with my own children ; but I 


supposp it was not to be.’ 

‘ Do not think of that now,’ Eleanor said with 
womanly tenderness. 

‘ Perhaps it is sclfidi,’ he replied, with a great, 
heave of his chest. ‘It is all for the best, and I 
have my happiness in yours. Ilad I not lost my 
dear one*, 1 should never have brought you your 
joy.’ . 

* Dear old fellow ! ’ Edgar said, pressing his 
hand warmly. ‘Try and forget that for to-day. 
How good providence has been to ns !’ 

«, ‘It is not every man who has a wife like yours, 
Heaton,’ replied the American, heedless of the 
blushing Eleanor. 

* True for you, olcl friend,’ Edgar replied, look¬ 
ing at his wife lovingly. ‘ I have one in a million;’ 
and he kissed her fondly. 

The American regarded them for a moment 
with something in his eyes suspiciously like 
tears. * It was not to $e,’ he said at length—‘ it 
was not to be ! ’ 
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The necessary excavations for an immense sewer 
in course ol construction at Home, have laid 
bare some interesting relics of the ancient city. 
One of these is a tomb, almost perfect in every 
respect, which bears an inscription showing that 
it was the last resting-place of Sergius, who was 
consul m the year 144 bc. Cicero mentions 
Sergius as being a fine orator. The tomb is a 
baud some one ; and it is intended to remove and 
rebuild it in some spot where it will again be 
open to the light of day. At present, it is at a 
depth of twenty feet below the modern level. 
Other relics,• separated from the present by an 
interval of twenty centuries, have also been laid 
bare. Among them is the site of the College of 
Medicine, and an inscription bearing the names 
of thirty physicians. ^ 

Another inteiestmg find has occurred at Ramleh, 
near Alexandria. This is the unearthing of an 
an< lent statue of the great Pharaoh, which was 
recently discovered by the chief ol the coastguards- 
men, Muldlemas Key, while searching for contra¬ 
band tobacco. The statue lias not been fully 
examined yet. There is little doubt, however, that 
it is three thousand )ears old. It is covered with 
hieroglyphics, which will most probably throw 
some lighten non its histoiy. There is every indi¬ 
cation that the spot whore it has been found may 
form part of the site of a buried city. 

The Exhibition opened some weeks ago under 
the auspices of the Geographical Society (London), 
ha*» proved a great success, for it has been well 
attended. Its object was to show', by exhibiting 
the maps, atlases, textbooks, and appliances devoted 
to this science by continental countries, and also 
by lectures, that the land upon winch the sun 
never sets is beyond all others the most deficient 
in the means ol teaching geography. The collec¬ 
tion will presently lie exhibited at Manchester, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh. It is said that the 
Council of the Geographical Society will give a 
favourable hearing to any application which may 
be made to them for the loan of the. collection 
for exhibition in other large cities. 

M. Daubrie, an authority on meteorites, has 
been examining two of these bodies which fell 
in India last year. One of them fell at the 
village of Pirtlialla, in the Punjaub. It weighed 
tw enty pounds, and had the appearance of granite, 
coated with a blackened slun. The otliei meteo¬ 
rite fell in the North-western Provinces, and its 
fall was accompanied by a flash of light and a noise 
resembling thunder. A great deal of interest 
has been aroused lately in the subject of meteo¬ 
rites by the course of lectures which Professor 
Dewar has just concluded at the. Royal Insti¬ 
tution, London, and which have been addressed 
to a juvenile audience. Children of an older- 
growth as well can hardly fail to be interested 
in these mysterious bodies, the only visitors that 
come to us from space. 

We stated last month in these columns that 
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MM. Paul and Prosper Henry hod succeeded in 
photographing a portion of the Milky-way. It 
lias now been suggested by the Mine eminent 
French astronomers that the different observa¬ 
tories of the world should join hands in the 
stupendous undertaking of charting in their true 
positions all the stars, about twenty millions, 
which are included in the first fifteen magni¬ 
tudes. It is calculated that, tin* woik might bo 
accomplished within the present century, if twelve 
observatories in different parts of tlie northern 
and southern hemisphere were to undertake it 
About five hundred and ten photographic plates 
would have to be takers at each place, and each 
plate would require perhaps one night’s atten¬ 
tion. But the only nights available would he 
those having no moon and having a clear and 
still air. It this work be curried out, its value 
to the future of astronomical si icnoe w ill be 
incalculable. 

A shock of earthquake was felt ut about seven 
o’clock on tin* morning of Januar/’SO m Corn¬ 
wall, at St Austell and in the neighbourhood. 
It appeared as if an explosion had taken place, 
so great was the noise, and the sound was imme- i 
diatoly followed by % llie shaking of the ground. 
Persons felt their beds moving under them, and 
many others had an imp re-Mon that a portion 
of their house was falling down. The shock 
was also felt at Mevagis-ey. Many people were 
shaken in their beds. In one instance a clock 
was stopped, and in many houses the doors and 
windows shook violently. The inhabitants of 
St Blazey and neighbourhood w ere greatly 
startled, about a quarter past seven, i>y hearing 
a loud rumbling noise ancl by houses being 
shaken from foundation to roof. It appeared to 
come from a northerly direction, and the vibra¬ 
tion lasted about four or five seconds. Persons 
coming in from the outlying districts and giving 
an account of the shock being more or less 
severe, all agree as to the time of its taking place. 

A more important instance of subterranean 
activity lias been reported to the Admiralty by 
the United Slates government. A submarine 
volcano, southward of the Culebras reef, lia.- 
suddenly become active, and has thrown up an 
island two miles in length and about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet in height. A similar volcano 
on the same spot was reported in the year 1877. 

From a study of six hundred and fifty thunder¬ 
storms that occurred in Italy m 1881, Signor 
Ferrari concludes that every thunder-storm i- 
connected with a barometric, hygronutric, and 
thermic depression; it is behind the two former, 
and m front of the last. Most of those .turns 
arose in the wide plain of the Po. Convog from 
west-north-west with a velocity of from eighteen 
to twenty-four miles per hour, they passed (in 
'•use of their greatest range) with blackening speed 
over the Apennines in Upper and Middle Italy 
For a given moment the thunderstorm has the. 
form oi a long narrow band, advancing, with 
numerous bends outwards and inwards, parallel 
to itself, and having its various characteristic 
phenomena most intense along the middle line. 
The dommaut wind-direction is generally parallel 
to that of propagation of the storm. 

M. de Lesseps, with delegates from the 
Chambers of Commerce of Paris, Marseilles, 
Havre, Rouen, Bordeaux, and Lyons, os well os 


representatives from England, Holland, Germany, 
&c., whom he has invited to accompany him, 
has started for the Panama Canal worka The 
object of the journey is to dispel any doubts 
as to the completion of the undertaking, and 
also to give the representatives of the various 
nationalities an opportunity of seeing for them¬ 
selves how far the work has progressed. It is 
said that there are now twenty-seven contractor- 
on the works, who are lied down to finish 
their sections by certain dates. So many adverse 
reports have been circulated as to the real con¬ 
dition of affairs, that news from competent and 
disinterested observers will bt looked for with 
some anxiety. 

A scheme, under influential support, has been 
started for the pacification and administration 
of that unfortunate part of Africa called the 
Soudan. This happy cun-ummation is to lie 
brought ab*ut by the establishment of a char¬ 
tered corporation of somewhat the same tjpi as 
the detumt Fast India Company. The n< mmal 
capital of this proposed Company i.> to ten 
million-, with power to borimv as nuuh more; 
and it is further propo-id that the English 
government, m consideration of having the wlute- 
elephant. taken off their hands, should find a 
handsome subsidy. The money would be em¬ 
ployed in the developing nl of tlio country gr-ne- 
lally, by the maintenance of road-, railways, 
irrigation-works, and other works of public 
utility. As the tribes generally have the instim t, 
of keen traders, it is hoped that these measuns j 
may induce them to ‘turn their swords into j 
plough-bales, arid their spmra into pinning- i 
hooks.’ Jt is hoped, too, that the operation, j 
of the Company may stamp out for ever tlie ; 
.slave-trade of equatorial Africa. Tlie scheme 
is a magnificent one; but its sin »■!•«? will depend 
upon tin* tael, of tlio.se who art hi ought into 
contact with the natives. 

Lieutenant Taunt, who % was cmplovcd by the 
United States government upon a mis-jon to 
the Congo, has recently returned, and gives a 
very favourable report a* to the healthv infancy 
of the fiec state. With few exceptions, tin* duels 
of the different stations arc on good terms with 
the natives. Cattle arc reared with great suc¬ 
cess, and fresh meat is tlierefoie abundant, and 
the same may be said of European vegetables. 
Lieutenant Taunt enjoyed good health, and con¬ 
siders that there is no reason why other white 
men should not do the same, if they will only 
cvercisc common prudence. Upon only one occa¬ 
sion did tlie explorer meet with any animosity 
from the natives, and this lie attributed to the 
lact that no station had been established in that 
particular district. lie consider# that it would 
be to the interest of the free state if a great 
many more stations were established. Fiually, 
Lieutenant Taunt agrees with Mr Stanley that 
on the Congo there arc abundant resources t& 
develop. 

We have much pleasure in calling attention 
to the Typewriting and General Copying Asso¬ 
ciation, which for tw’elve months has been estab¬ 
lished for the employment* of reduced gentle¬ 
women at Lonsdale C^hambers, Chancery Lane, 
London. This wmrthy •little Association has 
during its first year been so successful in paying 
its w’ay and making a profit on the w'ork done, 
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that three new type-writers have been bought 
by it Authors, dramatists, and many others 
find it very convenient to have tlieir writings 
translated uilo a form which can be so easily 
read. We wish the enterprise continued success. 

The m.iiiature hills and vales exhibited by the 
wood-pavement of a roadway where there is a 
constant traffic, is a familiar 'sight to dwellers in 
our cities. The only remedy hitlieito found for 
the disease is the relaying of the road with fresh 
blocks of wood aud a long exhibition of the. notn e 
‘No Thoroughfare,’ while the ledums operation 
i<3 goirg forward. Mr Ihckmdl, ot the Sandy- 
rrof! f- > •mu i ry Ooiwpany, Chester, lias invented a 
machine to obviate this inconvenience, and it lias 
been tried with some success at Manchester. Jt 
ha% the appearance of a traction-engine, and it 
carries before it a revolving disc furnished with 
cutters. These cutters pare the road level, after 
the manner of a jihimtig-muclnno, advancing upon 
the work at the rate of one foot per minute 

All anglers must be grateful to Mr Henry 
Ffennell for the care with which he gathers 
and publishes stall lies relating to the Salmon 
Fisheries. If is record for tiie past year is a very 
sati daetorv one, for ll tells u-. lli.it fish o! large 
si/i* have fallen victims to the rod and to the net. 
Huge fish of folly pounds weight have been 
common, and .is usual, the nver Tay takes the 
lead in the number and weight of its fidi One 
angler, Captain Gnllith, landed in a single day 
thirteen fish of the collective weight of two hun¬ 
dred and th'*lv ■ v *i : T a half pounds. In 
the Dee, a I h ■ ! t.' \ . n pounds fell to the 

rod of the keeper, ami a lisii ot the same weight 
was taken in inland, on the Shannon. On the 
Dee, it is reported that netting in the hmei 
reaches has been earned on to such an extent that 
the upper proprietors \\h > do so much to nurse 
the libli timing their temloi infancy ni * becoming 
quite* disheartened. The same complaint comes 
from the water-bail if li on the upper portion of 
the Severn fishery. Tint here, it seems that the 
fish have other lei Horseless en> lines in the otters, 
who ol late yixus have increased m numbt is to 
an alarming extent. These voiacimis huntcis 
do not content themselves with simply killing 
a salmon now and then to supply their larders, 
but prefer, ns their habit is, to eat a piece out 
of the shoulder, leaving the rest of the carcase 
untouched. As many as six or seven dead fish 
have been found in one place mutilated in this 
manner. 

‘Horses of the Vast and Present’ was the sub¬ 
ject of a most interesting lecture given lately at 
the London Institution by Professor Flower, who, 
it will bo remembered, succeeded Professor Owen 
as Director of* the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. He pointed to the tapir as 
one of the earliest known ancestors of the horse, 
and showed that the family group to which 
'the horse belonged had undergone great modifi¬ 
cations. The changes which had gradually taken 
place in the horse consisted principally in a great 
increase of size, especially m the length of the 
neck and certain stmctural alterations in the 
bones. The teeth and the feet exhibit the most 
marked alterations from previous types, altera¬ 
tions which* have be»n induced by conditions 
of life. The lecturer held that the domestic 
horse is ^undoubtedly derived from the wild 


species of Europe and Asia, but there is no 
means of arriving at the time when domestica¬ 
tion took place. 

The opening, last month, of the tunnel beneath 
the Mersey, which connects Liverpool with Bir¬ 
kenhead, inaiks the successful completion of one 
of the great engineering achievements of modern 
times. The boring differs from an ordinary rail¬ 
way tunnel in consisting of three separate passages 
through the solid rock. The lowermost of theso 
is a drainage ‘heading’ eight feet in diameter. 
Seven feet above thi-> comes the main tunnel, 
twenty-ax feet in diameter, through which the 
trains an* now continually passing, and lastly, by 
its side runs the ventilating tunnel, seven feet in 
diameter. This last heading is a most important 
feature of the works. Revolving fans, forty feet 
in diameter, at each end of this ventilating tunnel, 
cause the air to be changed continually m the 
mail) heading, so that passengers breathe air as 
pure as that they have left behind them above, 
ground. Tlftise who have travelled in the choking 
atmosphere of *tlu* Metropolitan Underground 
Railway will be able to appreciate the import¬ 
ance of this provision for irosh air. Golfers, too, 
who reside m Liverpool an<\ who frequent the 
delightful Links of JFoylalco, in Cheshire, will 
doubtless appreciate tin* convenience of being 
taken there and hack minus the ferry-boat pas¬ 
sage. 

It would seem almost an impossibility that snow 
could attach itself to and accumulate upon a 
strong metal wire suspended m mid-air, to such an 
extent as to cause that wire to snap by reason ol 
tile i \tra burden imposed upon it. But recurring 
snowstorms teach ns that this is what happens 
to many of our telegraph wires, to the great 
and senous injury of communication all over the 
country. One of the officials of the telegraph 
department has been .it the pains to weigh a por¬ 
tion of the frozen snow which fell from a wire, 
upon which it had covered a space ot one foot 
Th<* mass weighed just upon one pound. Now, 
as the supporting posts of such u wire are com¬ 
monly two bundled feet apart, it is readily scon 
that a wire may he called upon by a snowstorm 
to support an extra weight of two hundred pounds. 
More than this, a wire so circumstanced may form 
one of two dozen or more supported on the same 
set of poles, and these supports naturally succumb 
I to the unusual load. The remedy is obvious; 

' wires should, whenever possible, be hud beneath 
the ground, and our postal authorities arc carrying 
out that principle as far as they »an. 

Another advance m photography is represented 
by a process invented by M. Thiebaut, which has 
recently been described before the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. In this process the glass 
plate which usually forms the support of the 
photographic film is superseded by a sheet of 
cardboard. In other words, the sensitive mixture 
of silver bromide and gelatine is spread upon 
sheets of cardboard. After the picture is devel¬ 
oped, the film is separated from its support, and 
can be printed from by the sun in the usual way. 

The advantage of this process is that a tourist 
can carry with him the material for a gross of 
pictures, while the weight is only about that of 
a dozen of the usual glass plates. More than this, 
several negatives when complete can be stored 
away in a very small space. 

.... ■. =S > 
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The great painter Van Dyck, while journeying and each tier covered with a thin layer of the 
to Italy, fell sick at the village of St Jean de mixture. When the barrel is lull, it should be 
Mauricnnc, in Savoy, and was carefully nursed tightened down in the ordinary way and then 
until convalescent by the family of one of the ‘pickled’ with a weak solution of boracic acid, 
chief residents. As some return for the kindness j For treating a barrel of herrings in tmis manner, 
he received, Van Dyck painted the portrait of two and a half pounds of acid and five pounds of 
one of the children of his host, and left the salt are required for spreading on the tiers of 
picture behind him. This picture has been for j herrings during packing, and about ten ounces of 
a long time known to exist, but where it had j pure acid for dissolving in the fresh water used 
gone to, nobody could tell. It lias at last I for pickling. The boracic acid may be had for 
been discovered, and it is probable that the j less than sixpence a pound. 

directors of the Brussels gnllery will endeavour Dr Riley, Entomologist to the United States 
to purchase this precious rciic of the great Agricultural Department, lias presented his col- 
master. I lection of insects to the United,♦States. It is said 

The machinery devised for producing cold air, ! to contain one hundred ami fifteen thousand 
and hitherto exclusively used for freezing meat specimens of twenty thousand species or varieties 
and other perishable things, lias lately been 1 o 1 insects. 

employed in Stockholm for quite another pur- j In Germany, an unusual number of white 
pose. A tunnel has been in course of construe- ; varieties of animals are noticed tins winter, a 
tion there which passes through a lull, the soil 1 white chamois was shot m the Totengebirge, a 
of which is of a wet, gravelly nature. Upon white otter was caught near Luxemburg, white 
this hill stand many buildings, whi<h* would have partridges were shot near Brunswick, and a white 
been in great danger it the work had proceeded I lox was killed in Hessen. 

without some means being taken of supporting I In the elc\en years from 1873 to 1884, the 
their ioundations. Underpinning was considered J number of lions killed in Algeria was two liun- 
too expensive ; so the contractor hit upon the : dred and two, tor which a premium of four 
entirely novel plan of freezing the wet gravel | hundred pounds has been paid by the govern- 
into a solid icy concrete. The plan has answered j ment. The number of panthers destroyed in the 
admirably, and many of the houses are being , tame period is twelve hundred and fourteen, and 
tunnelled under with perfect safety. j the money paid by the government seven hun- 


tunnclled under with perfect safety. j the money paid by the government seven luui- 

The professors of the Edinburgh Royal Infir- dred and twenty pounds. About four hundred 
mary have adopted a new form of stretcher, the pounds lias been paid for eighteen hundred and 
invention of Mr It. Stevens, who is an engineer ejglity-lwo hyenas, and sixteen hundred pounds 
employed at the institution. The apparatus con-! for twenty-seven thousand jackals. The large 
sists of a canvas sheet, with cam im»-poles on felid.v are almost extirpated pnneipally in tin* 
each bide, attached to the ends of which are iron western provinces, and the lion ol the desert is 
cross-bars, to prevent the poles coming too near last becoming a thing of the past. 

together, and providing therefore a sufficient-- -- 

space between them for the patient under removal. . n a t>t> a n ir ,-ittaqt l.-pa d v- 

But the ehief feature of the new contrivance, A BARRACK GHOST STORY, 

and one which must prove very valuable in some ‘ Prison mi, have you any objection to be tried 
cases of injury is, that the patient can be laid by me as president, or bv any member of tins 
on a b«l without loins; lifted from the stretcher. cuur t-marlialasked the field-officer who had 
Tins end 18 accomplished by m .nj the canvas, detalk d for the duty of presiding over the 
sheet m two parts, but secured by a cord or a i ° 

rod passed through loopholes at the place of | c0 ”^ * . , T , , 

junction. When the stretcher, with the mtient No > 8,r ’ 1 answered; for it was my most 
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sheet m two parts, but secured by a cord or a i ° 

rod passed through loopholes at the place of . , T , , 

junction. When the stretcher, with the patient Na ; B,r ’ 1 al .‘ swcml : fnr 11 was “V “ 10st 
on it, is placed on the bed, this cord or rod can unenviable situalion that morning to be brought 
he readily removed, and the stietcher falls in to the courtroom for trial, having been ‘put 
two halves, leaving the patie.nt comfortable. back ’ by my commanding officer a few days 

Wo have already noticed the wonderful anti- before on a charge of having been asleep oji my 
septic properties of boracic acid in the article J post while on sentry ; an offence characterised 


septic properties of boracic acid in the article J post while on sentry ; an offence characterised 
‘Borax’ ( Journal , January 9th). An interesting in my indictment as ‘conduct in prejudice to 
testimony as to its properties for preseivmg ' good order and military discipline.’ 
fresh fish conies from Norway. Writing in the I The members composing the court were then 
Scotsman , Professor J. Oosaar Ewart chaws atten-1 sworn, and the tiial proceeded in the cumbrous 
tion to the fact that between four and five j fashion peculiar to military tribunals, the pre¬ 
thousand barrels of herrings preserved by means sident laboriously writing down §very wore! of 
of a mixture of this substance and Balt, have j the evidence as it was uttered. The sergeant 
been arriving weekly from Norway; and last j who had been in charge of the guard at the 
winter, over twenty thousand barrels found time of my alleged offence was the principal 
their way into the English market. Cargoes j witness against me, and he began to describe,* 
delivered before Christmas had a ready sale. j with grotesquely ungrammatical volubility, how 
at twenty-eight shillings per barrel. The same he had found me stretched on the ground asleep ; 
writer indicates how the boracic acid may be but was at once pulled up short by the pre¬ 
applied in the preservation of fish. For pre- sident, who ordered him to say what he had to 
living lienings, the best plan seems to be a say in as few words as possible^ 
mixture of powdered boracic acid and fine salt. ‘Was the prisoner sober V asked one of the 

xhe mixture having been made, the fresh her- officers when the sergeant^ had thiidicd his evi- 
rings should be arranged in layers, in a barrel in dence. 

exactly the same way as cured herrings are packed, ‘ Quite sober, sir,’ replied the man of stripts. 
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The men who composed the relief having cor- aged veteran who officiated as a barrack labourer, 
roborated|thc sergeant’s statement, I was called threw some light on the subject. Many years 
upon for my defence. before, the colonel of a regiment which was about 

1 therefore narrated to the court, that shortly to leave the town in order to embark for India, 
before my two hours on duty had expired, I placed a sentry on the spot, to prevent his men 
saw a white figure carrying a drawn sword pass irom throwing over the cliff the rubbish that 
close to my post; and that, being of a nervous, accumulates in changing quarters; and the reliev- 
excitable temperament, I was so heightened that ing regiment finding this man on duty, had sup- 
I Tell to the ground in an unconscious state, and plied his place without troubling themselves 
only recovered when I was roused by the sergeant about the why and wherefore ; the post became 
of the guard. in consequence a permanent institution, and a 

* Prisoner,’ remarked the president, ‘ in my sentry guards the wall to tins day. 
twenty years’ ^experience of the army, I have The morning on whirii I was on guard 
served on mimcfous courts-martial, and have was exceedingly cold ajul frosty. The moon 
heard all kinds ol ingenious defences put forward shone brightly, throwing the dark shadow of the 
by men in your present position in excuse of adjoining officers’ quarters half-way across the 
the.olfenccH with which they were charged ; but parade-ground in front. Tn the valley beneath I 
ygur line of defence is the most remarkable could see distinctly every gable and chimney of 
that lias come under my observation. Who, the houses of the old-fashioned town that nestled 
do you thiuk, will credit a sttfTy of that so cosily in the hollow between the precipi- : 
description? Assuredly not 1, for one.—Now, tous cliffs. The moon was reflected brightly in 1 
prisoner,’ continued the major in a kindly the ocean to*the south, and by its light I could j 
tone, ‘I inii'-t advise you that your action in even see the glittering bayonet of the sentry who 
submitting to the court a statement of that guarded the government stores on the pier, a mile 
description is extremely injudicious. You will distant. Our gallant bohliers on duty, however, 
do yourself a positive injury by persevering in have but little regard for tyfe picturesque ; anil 
it, not only with regard to the probable extent like most men similarly situated, I was wearying 
of your punishment, but also to >our reputation for the termination of my two hours’vigil, aud 
as a soldier It w .11 be fax better lor you little inclined to admire the sunoundmg scenery, 
simply lo own llmt you were ad cep. You are At length the clock struck three ; and I was at 
a young man wln» lias served but six months once filled with a feeling of cheery satiffartion 
m the regiment; so, under the circumstances, at the immediate prospect of lie mg relieved, and of 
assuming that you adopt my suggestion, which returning to the warm guardroom and drinking 
is assuredly meant for your good, the court may a cup of lint coffee before turning off to sleep, 
think lit, consistently with the duty demanded J heard*the sentry on the gate lustily shout 
of it by the hard and fast requirements ol mill- ‘ Sentry-go! 1 as a summons for the relief to turn 
tary law, to recommend a much lighter vent--nee out; and just as I was preparing to take a last 
of lmprii-onmcui than would be administered to turn on my post, 1 perceived, at the extremity of 
an older and more experienced member of the the shadow east by the officers’ quarters, a ghostly 
service ’ figure in a long white robe, bearing in its hand 

‘ I can only toll the truth, sir,’ 1 urged. a drawn sword. I endeavoured to shout for 

‘Thai, then, is youfc defence-that you were assistance, but was so ‘harrowed with fear anil 
frightened by the figure jou saw?’ asked the wonder,’ that I was unable to articulate a single 
officer m a tone of vexation. word, but stood perfectly transfixed, staring at 

‘That i'my defence, sir,’I icplied. the apparition. It moved slowly past me; 

‘Very well,’ said the president, writing down but when it turned round and raised its dis- 
iny statement.--‘Escort, remove the prisoner. — engaged hand to its white head-covering, as if 
Stop' About his character ? Call the captain of in salute, its aspect so filled me with terror, 
his company.’ that being, as I mentioned before, of a nervous 

My captain answeung the summons, stitod temperament, 1 fell to the ground, and only 
that my conduct had been most exemplary; recovered consciousness when, a minute or two 
after which I received the command : ‘ Left afterwards, I was vigorously shaken up by the 
turn, quick march 1 * and was removed to the sergeant of the guard. 

guardroom • and the members ol the court-mar- That non-commissioned officer along with the 
tial began their deliberations on the duration of men of the relief laughed heaitily when I de- 
tbe period of imprisonment which they meant to scribed the fright 1 had received, and remarked 
administer to me. . that I had been dreaming. The sergeant, how- 

1 shall now Ailalc the facts in connection w ith ever, performed the duty leqiured of hin bv the 
the appearance of the ‘figure’ before alluded to. rules of discipline in a most inexorable fashion. 

At one o’clock on the morning of my arrest, I He deprived me of my arms and belts, and con- 
was posted on sentry in front of a wall which fined me in the prisoners’ quarters in the guard- 
Had been built on the face of a cliff over- room. 

hanging the beach. Why that particular spot Next day, I was taken before the commanding 
required guarding, when any attempt on the officer, a hot-headed Welshman, whom I shall call 

r t of a soldier to break out of barracks would Colonel Morgan, charged with having been asleep 
equivalent to committing suicide, as the rock on my post. To him I related particulars of the 
had a sheer unbroken descent of one hundred mysterious figure I had seen; but my statement, * 
and fifty feet 4 was a matter of puzzling specula- instead of proving a satisfactory excuse for my 
tion to the men of alk the regiments which in offence, as I hoped it would, threw the worthy 
turn occupied the quarters I refer to. A tradi- colonel into a state of great indignation, and he 
troa, however, which was retailed to me by un at once remitted me for trial by court-martial. 
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On the third day after the pitting of the court, 
I was informed that my sentence would be pro¬ 
mulgated at forenoon parade. With a sinking 
heart, 1 heard the ‘ assembly ’ sounded, then the 
‘lull m and shoitly afterwards the band played 
1 merrily, a*? it m mpekery of my agitation. 

Escorted by a file of the guard, 1 marched to 
tlic centre of the hollow square into which the 
regiment hail been iormed; and the adjutant 
read out my sentence, which was, that I should 
be imprisoned with hard labour lor a period ol 
eighty-four days. Appended to the confirmation 
of the proceedings of the court-martial by the 
general commanding the distiict was a note to the 
following cliect: ‘ Considering the nature of the 
prisoner’s defence, which calculated to excite 
an uneasy feeling among the men of liis regiment, 
I consider the punish incut inflicted quite inade¬ 
quate to the enormity of his offence.’ 

The next day, 1 was escorted, handcuffed, fi> 
a military piison about six miles distant, whole, 
after having been medically examined and weighed, 
1 was introduced to a most select assemblage ol 
erring brethren of the sword, who were engaged 
in the exhilarating occupation ot picking oakum, 
alternated with the agreeable imwular exercise 
of‘shot’-drill. * 

The humiliating and degrading til nation in 
which I found mypelf, through no fault ot m\ 
own, made me, uaturally enough, deeply regret 
my folly in having joined the army, and excited 
within me many unpleasant reflection** on the 
good prospect 1 ? in civil life which T had thrown 
to the winds. Like Mickey Erce’s father, in 
Lever’s Charles (JM alley, I hcuitily, ejaculated . 
‘Bad luck to the hand that held flic hammer 
that struck the shilling that listed me 1 ’ 

Now for the sequel to mv ghost story, which 
was related to me when 1 was released from 
durance vile. 

Between two and three o’clock on the morning 
of the day alter I was taken to prison, a mail 
came snearning into the guardroom of the bai- 
racks, exhibiting symptoms of the urnst extreme 
terror, and declaung that he, too, bad seen the 
figure while on sentry ; and Ins description of its 
appearance was precisely similar to mine. 

The sergeant of the guard at once rushed to 
the officers’ quarters, woke up the adjutant, and 
informed him of the ghost’s alleged reappearance. 
A hue-and-cry was at once instituted ; and the 
orderly sergeants having been roused, a ‘check- 
roll’ was called, to ascertain whether any man 
had left his room for the purpose of playing a 
practical joke. Every nook and cranny in bar¬ 
racks, from the officers’ quarters to the wa ii- 
houees, were rigidly examined ; but the spectre 
had apparently vanished into thin air having 
all the regiment in a state ol unpleasjuit 
BUf-pense. 

‘What's all the row 9 ’ shornml the colonel 
from the window of his room, he having been 
awakened by the unusual commotion in barracks 
‘The ghost has appeared again, sir,’ replied 
the adjutant. 

* Have you caught him 1 ’ 

‘No,'ii-’ 

‘ H you do, put him, white sheet and all, in 
the guaidroom. 1 should very much like to see 
the gentleman,’ remarked fhe colonel as lie closed 
the sash of liis window anil returned to bed. 


That morning, at orderly hour, Colonel Morgan 
remitted the unfortunate fellow wlux like me, 
lmd been scared by the mysterious visitant, for 
trial by court-martial, declaring that he would 
put an effectual check on these £fturd fancies 
of the sentries ; and immediately before the usual 
parade he delivered a most characteristic warning 
to the regiment on the subject. After describing 
the condign punishment which any practical 
joker, whether officer or private, might expect if 
caught in the act ol playing the ghost, the com¬ 
manding officer furiously exclaimed: ‘ When a 
soldier is on duty, I expect that he will stick to 
his post, even supposing the. Evil One himself 
should make his appearance; and I v\ ill try by 
court-martial any man who dares to act contrary 
to my express injunctions.’ 

That afternoon, however, when the guard 
mounted, the adjutant privately gave orders that 
the oldest * soldier should be detailed lor the 
second relief on tlic haunted post; and tki* 
selection fill on a brawny Voikshireman, a (i- 
mean and Indian veteran named Sykes, t »\es 
at once intimated it a** his intention to Luo 
a shot at the spectre ; and being Idled with a 
aiperstitums belli t in the efficacy ol a silver 
bulb t when lired at a vr-ilm fiom the \unbl 
ol spirits, vowed that lie would hammer up liis 
day’s pay of sixpence and place it in a cm It idge, 
to make sure of ‘doing for’ the ghost, even 
although he knew the operation lx* lot ml to 
would sp el tin juice of u quart ot beer. 

The seigi a lit ot the guaid having seriously 
inquired at the adjutant, whether, in the event 
ot the figure again making its appealance, the 
sentry would lie empowered to fire at it — 

‘1 think not,’ the officer laughingly observed. 
‘If it is a real ghost, then I’m nli\ud a bullet 
won’t bo of much service Tf it is a practical 
joker, then we’ll make it “hot” enough for him 
without shooting him.’ 

That evening at me.-*-, the appearame of the 
spectre was the general' theme of conversation 
among the officers; but all of them, however, 
expressed their incredulity with regard to the 
stoiy. A few of the youngsters, whose < ariosify 
was strongly excited on the subject, made up 
their mimL to keep watch beside the sentry, 
so as to pounce on tlie spirit when it. made its 
appearance, and arranged to take with them a 
pet bulldog belonging to the colonel, f*> assist 
m the operation. 

‘ Won’t you join us, sir?’ asked a young ensign, 
addressing the commanding officer. 

‘7 think not,’ he replied. ‘I am tired, and 
shall go to. bed. If you catch the ghost—which 
T suspect is likely to be one of tlic men—clap 
im in irons and put lnm m a/X‘ll. I’ll attend 
to him to-morrow.’ 

When Colonel Morgan loft the messroom, he 
visited the haunted post before retiring to his 
quarters, which were close at hand. After reply¬ 
ing to the sentry’s challenge, ho asked Sykes: 

‘ Have you seen anything as yet ?’ 

‘ Not yet, sir,’ replied tlic man. 

‘ I don’t think that it is likely you will either,’ 
remarked the colonel with ^a laugh as he retired 
to liis room. 

Shortly afterwards, wl^en the clock struck two, 
the young officers left the messroom and cau¬ 
tiously stole over the barrack square to the 
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place where ‘the spirit held his wont to walk.’ When he rejoined the corps, completely cured 
Poor Hyk^s was very glad of their company; ol his complaint, I was promoted rapidly; and 
for, fchougff he was a man of undoubted pluck, eight yeans subsequently, through the influence 
and greatly respected in the regiment for Ins of my patron, General. Morgan, I was gazetted us 
pugilistic prSwcss, he was not at all bright at quartermaster of my regiment. 

the prosper! of tackling tlu* ghost all by him- - --- 

self. lie paced about on Ins post, keeping a 

sharp lookout, and the officers douched under OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

tha shadow of the w.iU; while the do- took small Morons, 

up its quarters in the sentry-box. A little 

lx fore three, they were startled by the abrupt The advantages of mechanical power have 
appearance of the apparition, w Inch carried as never been more appreciated than at the present 
before a drawn Bwoul. _ 4 time, when trade depression enforces economy in 

‘ Who comes tli^re /} shouted .Sykes, bringing every industry and branch of production. Atten- 
his riflo to the ‘charge.* . . . lion has accordingly been keenly directed of lute 

Th^pcohv moth- no nnswer, but Oowly raued t(JW . lrils tl , afc of prime mover., known as 


his rifle to the ‘charge.* 

The spectre made no answer, but slowly raised 
its left hand to its lorehe.nl. 

Tfie dog, until a loud growl, sprang out of the 


owurds that class of prime movers known as 
small motor’s,’ deriving tlieir power either from 


b<* and rushed open-mouthed’ at the figure; but ™»<ral supply, or themselves generating 

when lie approached it, he began to v^ag Ins tail, the motive energy. A wide field undoubtedly 
and evinced symptoms of great satisfaction. The hes open to such motive lorce, not merely in 
officer.' and the .‘entry at once surrounded the lho domestic operations—pumping water for 
ghoot, and found, to their most intense astonish- house-supply, driving, sewing, and culinary 
ment, that it was no other than (Lionel Morgan machinery—but also in suth industrial work as 
himself, altired in his night-dress, m a state of cutting, chopping, grinding, churning, and sawing ; 
somnambulism ' iu addition to the numberless requirements ol 

Aware of the daiK'e” '-f wak'i 1 " lam while the smaller manufactoiies and*wVkdiops. 
in that tondiliou, tb<*y i >«i I . i to Ins loom, Gas-engines have alieady reached a high stage 
whither be almo-' ‘ mi.s -Vb*l” returned, and of perfection, and in towns where gus can be 
tin*ie thov ‘•aw ■ ■ , b- Ins sword and procured at a moderate tost, largo numbers of 

i« turn to bevl Mcnuii ;li obinmns of tlieir pren-me. these motors are actively and advantageously 
Next morning, lie' was apprised of the eir- employed in the various operations just enume- 
eninstance^ ol tie . .^o , and the poor colonel rated. The production of the gas at one central 
was natmallv vuy mu.li concerned on learning source, prior to its distribution, is, it may be 
tin* nal tire <’i the’malady of which lie had been remarked, on economical grounds, a very perfect 
an um oust ion. uilini. of kuiimj lin first action ail alignment, for the loss incidental to a series 
was to wiit** an explanation to the gineral, with of small producers is avoided. A similar law 
a reque-i fm* my release; and his next, fo i holds tino of steam, it being well known that 
publish in it gi mental orders hi- regiot for the a number of small engines driven from one large 
trouble In had uuwitlmgly oeci loned. boiler give a considerably higher duty than if 

SeveiaL led-lipe founalilies had to be gone each engine had its own small boiler, 
through; and it wa* some days before I was The employment of water-pressure has of late 
astonished and <Ielighl<fl bv an intimation from received considerable iiiipul-e; and in huge cities, 
the prison governor that 1 was free; and was systems of 1 ugh -pressure simply are now laid 
handed ovi r to the < liarge ol a corporal, who down. The power is supplied from accumulators 
had been sent to bring me to my regiment worked by pumping-engines at central stations, 
Whenever I entued the bamuks, 1 was ordered and a pressure of one thousand pounds per 
to proceed at onec to the touunandmg officer’s square inch is not unfrequently mamtained in 
quarters. Colonel Morgan shook hands with the mains. For lilts and hydraulic hoists this 
me, and expressed Ins extreme concern that he system ol transmitting power has been eminently 
had b<yn the innocent < auso of my having been successful ; for other purposes, it has not as 
subjected to such ignominy. yet realised the expectations ol its introducers, 

‘No wonder that I frightened you, iny lad,’ he mainly, it is asserted, from difficulty in obtaining 
observed with a smile. After informing ntt* that a satisfactory motor which shall transform the 
ho was about to proceed on leave—with the pressure into motion. 

intention of undergoing a course of medical Cost of production has as vet debarred electri- 
troatment to euro him of liis dang, runs pio- city from competing commercially os a traus- 
pensifv to wall* m lus .sleep—he presented me nutter ot power; viewing, however, the exlru- 
with live pounds by way of solatium ; and ordinary progress recently made, it woe hi be 
further gratified me by saying, that having rash to asseit how muefi iurther a comparatively 
ascertained I was of good character and well near future may not. bring us, if we would read 
educated, he had that day placed me in orders the future by the past. 

as having been appointed lance-corporal. ‘Always Tveiontly, a vacuum-engine has been produced, 
behave yourself, my lad, and I Bhan’t forget which attracted considerable attention at the 
you,’ said Hie colonel; and 1 left his quailers inventions Exhibition, and from what has been 

I ierfectly overjoyed with my good-luck, scarcely achieved in a very short time, promises well, 
telieving that the pleasant, affable, kindly gentle- Amongst the advantages claimed for this engine.,, 
man with whom fluid conversed was the hee- is the fact that once started, no further atten- 
toring, bullying commander, who was the terror tion is requisite for many hours. Ey an ingenious 
of Ins regiment. use of gun-metal in the cylinder, valves, &c., 

The colonel faithfully kept his word to me. lubrication is rendered unnecessary ; whilst, by 
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menus of a hopper boiler, the furnace is self- the unrivalled band, is a model ns regards drill, 
feeding. Explosion is, of course, impossible, the discipline, order, and cleanliness, "lie Vernon 
engine working below atmospheric pressure. is maintained entirely at the cost of the state, not 

This engine has been employed in small by private subscriptions, donations, or rates, 
electric-light installations ; and from its regular v 

motion and the ease with which it is managed, dairy experiments, 

is undoubtedly eminently adapted for this class T , .. . . 

ol work; whilst the smallness of its coal-con- Lord Vernon, who was last year 1 resident of 
sumption an(l the high duty attained have pro- British Dairy Farmers Association, made a 
cured the highest awards at the hands of all P ro I K, f l f«r the institution ot experiments, with 
juries who have examined it. i tlie ob l° ct <»» solving the following questions : 

In the future of ‘smell motors,’ a future that 1 (O.Wbut is the smallest quaulity of tood upon 
appears an extended one, this new vacuum w “ lc " s ‘ , Ci |? ^ c , « u,, ccbsfiuly and 

motor will doubtless plav a not unimportant part, economically kept ? (2) J o wlnwt t xtent docs a 

• furtlicr supply of food repity its cost m tin* 

enhanced value of the milk ; (3) What relation 
A BOOK OP clan tartans. should the constituents of the food have to 

Whether the kilt did or did not form part V? ch other to Pr° fl ' lce n » iIk . !Ultl eheeso? 

of the ‘garb of old Gaul’ may be left for the * 14 was suggested that these experiments should 
discussion of antiquaries, hut there can bo no ! canned out under the superintendence of a 
doubt about the antiquity ot tartans. As is avail i < »miuittoc of On; Entail Daily K.ruu-rs A‘ , i.i- 

known, the various clans in the Sottish High- ; "° I U : anJ V< ‘ 1 “" 11 . " 10 ni«h-rtnok to pro- 

lands were distinguished from each oilier not ' \ u ‘® everything m-cessarv ior then* use, u. -ured 
only by their names, their badges, their wai- ; ».formalum obtained should bo pub- 

ones, but also by the particular pattern and : , * or bcnetit ot those connected with 
colour of the tartan which they wore In tin- | dairy-farming 

magnificently printed volume just issued by j- 

Messrs W. & A. K. Johnston, entitled Thr Tartan s , DOLLY. 

of the Clans of Scotland, lovers o r the Tib-bland i 

garb will be delighted by the -phndid i.pr* 1 Wk weie schoolfellows, Dolly uml I, 

duction in colours of the tartan of seventy one < l u a l,l4|p 1 huo1 \ n ,1 T'*‘ ? ’ 

clans or septs. Nothing can excel the accuracy’ earner >01 >oo s am sije held my hand 

and beauty with which the doth, both m colour w”‘»"ula'umi'rv»£ »„',“"Ld 

und I texture, lias been imitated m these plains, (j, a „. f„r the u ....-1 . 

Each plate, moreover, is accompanied by a few A sm ,,u y a „,|,, „ u] s1 „, 

notes on the clan to which the particular tartan i„ those bygone dais— ah me ' ah me ' 

appertains. 

TVe grew —we weie matned --Dolly ami 1, 

THE INFANT BAND OP rOItl’ JACKSON. tl ’° l l ua,llt o1 ' 1 <*htnoh in the 1"W» < lose by , 

• The farm was pint based, thy foes w« ie p ml— 

There is nt present lying in Port Jackson, ‘What si blithe young couple!’ the neighbours said 

Australia, a training-ship called the Vernon, and And so we weie, till the winds blew b»«ik, 

some of the boys who have musical ability are And dulled the toses on'liolly's clink 

regularly trained in the .study of music, with tin* 1 ’ |, ‘ wa,,,n « of a "a\ele<s n.», 

view to becoming efficient musicians, and thereby ** cr - *di me 1 ah me ' 

able to take their place in military or orchestral 

bands. So small are these children, that it 1ms If you want to know why I ofttniicn ugh, 

been jokinglv said half a dozen of them could Vm must come with in.* to the town < lose by ; 

readily he accommodated in their own big must sec the, huuh wheie ouikows wcu* sawl, 

drum j whilst tin- g.and opliicleide would affonl ^ ‘ 1 s tl,e 

J. . vi i i • r r j . i l t i? or my low is sleeping the iimet weep 

a comfortable lodging for one or two at least ! Tlm t the Shepho.d givex to His weaned sheep - 

But small as they are, their playing m one of And the wmid is not what it used to be, 

the wonders of the neighbourhood, and the Eic its sunlight faded loi het and me. 

delight of all who have had the good fortune Nannik Powlr O’Donooiivk. 

to hear them. These diminutive artists exe-______ _— - —— 

cute classical music, as well as music of Tlio Conductor of On. vmbehr’s Journal begs to direct 
a lighter character, with a vigour and pr*'- tho attention of Contributors to tlio following notice: 


Wk weie schoolfellows, Dolly :md I, 

At a little dume-sihool in the (own dose by , 
1 earned hoi books, ,mil she held my hand - 
Two innocent children »»1 Hod’s own band 
We would umirv when wo gn*w up, w«* said 
Clave plans for the linn* to come we laid — 
A small buv I, and a Act gnl she. 

In those bygone dajs— ah me 1 ah me ' 


We grew —we weie manicd —Dolly and I, 

At the (luamt old climch in the town < lose hy , 

The farm was pun based, the fees w< ie pud— 
‘What a blithe young eouplc ! ’ the neighbours said 
And so we weie, till the winds blew b'enk. 

And chilled the loses on'Dolly's cheek 
lake tie* waning tide of a watch* 1 *, m«», 

Iler life ebbed genii) - all me 1 ah me ' 

If you want to know why I oftl lines ugh, 

You must come with me to the town < lose hy ; 

You must sec* the i liuich when* om tows wen* said, 
And the mound that corns the restful dead. 

For my lute is sleeping the epuet sleep 

That the Shephoid gives to His weaned sheep—■ 

And the wot Id js not what it used to be, 

Eic its sunlight faded loi het and me. 

Nannik PoWI.Il 0’DoNodIIVK. 


Tho Conductor of Uhambebs’s Journal begs to direct 
the attention of CoNTKIBUTORH to tho following notico: 


eiaion, and a finished taste and expression th.il lsL AU cmniminicatloll8 hhouH be addressed to the 

arc nearly incredible, and should be heard to lx* ‘ Editor, :w High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

believed. In fact, many an ordinary military 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 

band might well take a lesson from them in the should accompany every manuscript. 

grace arid point with which they play, and also 3 d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, All Man?- 

in the perfect tune and delicacy of tone of all hciupts, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 

. . ‘ . . . . J . nUii.vun.D .7./.. .1,1 l.r,™ t ,r iivilrr H Namr and Addrrxi 


their instruments—virtues that are not common 
to boys’ bands; extreme roughness, want of tune 
and tone, and total absence of grace or expression, 
1.. 1 ._” _i m...* 


otherwise, should have the writer's Name and Address 
written upon them IN PULL. 

4th. Offerings of Verst* should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 


being the usual failings of juvenile playere. That // atove ru i„ are mmrfifi ivith, thr Editor will 
the 1 ernon hand is carefully taught, and trained do his best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 

with the utmost care and skill, there can be little- - --- — r -_ - 

doubt; an.l grent credit is duo to the directors Printed »nd Published by W. 1 It. Chamem, 4T Pater- 
and commander of the vessel, which, apart from noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


AU Rights Reserved, 
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COCAIN K. 

A new discovery in medicine, which has estab¬ 
lished its claim to general utility, is as much 
a matter for congratulation on the part of the 
general public as on the part of the members 
of that profession whose duty it is to use it. 
The s»tir in the world which Simpson's grand 
discovery of cldoroloim excited h- blill well 
remembered, and upon reflection, persons even 
now could not fail to be impressed with the 
incalculable amount of relief from suffi ring of 
which tbe drug is the source, if they were to 
pay a visit to one of our large hospitals and 
judge for themselves. It is true that chlorofoim 
has some drawbacks; it is even true that 
indirectly, if not directly fatal results have 
followed its* use ; but what good thing is free 
from all blemish, and liyw, ‘m this best of all 
possible worlds/ can we expect every tiling to be 
as we should wish ? 

The discovery ot ether, it should be remem¬ 
bered, afforded surgeons the oppoitunity in after¬ 
years of making a choice between the two drugs. 
Fortunately, in this connection the effects of each 
are different in certain particulars, so that, m a 
given number of cases, the use of ether is advisable, 
and chloroform is to be avoided. The explanation 
of this can be readily understood. The effect of 
chloroform is to depress the action of the heart. 
In coses of an overdose of this drug, the heart 
is paralysed ; and when death occurs during its 
administration, t^ere need not necessarily have 
been more than a very small dose given; but 
owing to some undiscovered weakness of the 
heart, which the drug unfortunately becomes the 
mAns of rendering manifest, sudden stoppage 
of the organ takes place, with, of course, death 
os a consequence. On the other hand, ether lias 
exactly the opposite effect. The heart’s action 
is stimulated during* its administration, and the 
contractions of the drgan are rendered more 
vigorous. Thub*, whenever there is any suspected 
weakness of the heart in patients to whom an 
anaesthetic is about to be administered, there is 


no hesitation *on the part of the surgeon in 
using ether, whieft under these circumstances is 
certainly the safest drug to employ. 

But apart from these considerations, all drugs 
which possess the property ofwprodueing what is 
called general anesthesia, are associated with 
certain discomforts, certain inconveniences which 
matenally detract iiom their usefulness. It is 
not necessary here to specify the nature of these, 
for the knowledge of them has almost become 
commou property, so that there are persons who 
would pvt lerably endure the suffering of an 
operation thfcn submit to tbe administration of 
| an an -sthctic, the after-effects of which, perhaps, 

1 previous experience has taught them to be careful 
I to avoid. Surely, then, under these circum¬ 
stances, it must be a matter of extreme comfort 
for the public to know that a drug has been 
discovered wdio.se property is such as to enable 
the surgeon in many ca^es to dispense with either 
ether or chloroform during the performance of 
an operation. This is the new discovery which 
agreeably startled the world of medicine towards 
the end of the year 1884. The drug in question 
is called Cocaine, from Coca—though sometimes 
also written cucame and ouca—and it possesses the 
remarkable property ol causing local anesthesia 
when applied to a mucous membrane, of which 
more* anon. The plant from which this alkaloid 
is derived is Erythroxylon coca , which is largely 
cultivated in the warm valleys of the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, between five and six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, where almost the 
only variation of the climate is from wet tc dry, 
where frost is unknown, and where it .rains more 
or less every month in the year. 

A few details with reference to this remarkable 
plant may not here be out of place. It is 
described as a‘shrub from four to six feet high, 
branches straight and alternate, leaves in form 
and si/e like tea-leaves, flowers, with a small 
yellowish white corolla, ten stamens, and three 
pistils. In raising the plant from the seed, the 
sowing is commenced in December and January, 
when the rain begins, and continues until April. 
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The seeds are spread on the surface of the soil 
in a small nursery or raising-ground, over which 
there is generally a thatch-roof. At the end of 
about foui teen days, they conic up, the young 
plants being continually watered and protected 
from the sun. At the end of eighteen months, 
the plants yield their first harvest, and continue 
to yield for upwards of forty years. The first 
harvest, the leaves are picked very carefully one 
by one, to avoid disturbing the roots of the 
young tender plants. Gathering takes place three 
times, and even four times in the year. The 
most abundant harvest takes place in Marik, 
immediately after the rains. With plenty of 
watering, forty days suffice to cover the plants 
with leaves afresh. It is necessary to weed the 
ground very carefully, especially while the plants 
are young. The harvest is gathered by women 
and children. The greatest care is required in 
the drying of the leaves; for too much sun 
causes them to dry up and lose their flavour; 
while, if packed up moist, they* become fetid. 
They are generally exposed tw the sun in thin 
layers.’ Such is, in brief, the account of the 
plant whose alkaloid, cocaine, has attained so 
marked a popularity within the short space of 
a few months. 

Although the plant has only recently become 
known to us, its virtues have long been recognised 
by the natives of that part of the world in which 
it grows. It is stated that in 1583 the Indians 
consumed one hundred thousand ‘ centos * of coca, 
worth dollars each in Guzeo, and fohr dollars 
in Potosf. In 1591 an excise of five per cent, was 
imposed on coca ; and in 1749 and l 1 "50, this duty 
yielded eight hundred and fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars respectively, from Caravaya alone. Between 
1785 and 1795, the coca traffic was calculated 
at 1,207,436 dollars in the Peruvian vice-royalty, 
and including that of Buenos Ayres, 2,041,178 
dollars. The coca trade is a government mono¬ 
poly in Bolivia, the state reserving the right of 
purchasing from the growers and reselling to the 
consumer. This right is generally fanned out to j 
the highest bidder. The proximate annual uro- j 
duce of coca in Peru is about fifteen million i 
pounds, the average yield being about eight bun- j 
ared pounds an acre. More than ten million | 
pounds are produced annually in Bolivia ; so that j 
the annual yield of coca throughout South Ame¬ 
rica, including Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Pasto, 
may be estimated at thirty million pounds. 

It is scarcely pleasant news for us to learn 
that the natives who cultivate the coca-plant 
themselves absorb so much of the products of 
their own cultivation. We have here, doubtless, 
the explanation of the costliness of cocaine and 
the scarcity of the drug in England. This can 
hardly be otherwise, it is to be feared, for some 
time to come, when we remember that the 
reliance upon the extraordinary virtues of the 
coca-leaf amongst the Peruvian Indians is so 
strong, that in tne Huanuco province they believe 
that if a dying man can taste a leaf placed upon 
his tongue, it is a sure sign of his future hap¬ 
piness ! When Weston the pedestrian was per¬ 
forming his feats of endurance in England, it 
was noticed that from time to time he placed 
something in his mouth, which he afterwards 
chewed. For long he refused to divulge what 
the nature of this substance was, but ut last he 


acknowledged that he always provided himself 
with some coca-leaves ; and he added, that the 
chewing of these gave him strength,* and enabled 
him more easily to accomplish his allotted task. 

In the states above referred ti>, the natives 
are accustomed to use the leaves largely for the 
purpose of allaying hunger. Now, tlio sense of 
hunger takes origin in the nerves of the stomach, 
and it is evident that if these nerves are rendered 
incapable of exercising their functions, the sen¬ 
sations to which they give rise must decline 
and remain temporarily in abeyance. This is 
precisely what takes place when coca-leaves are 
eaten. Their effect is to paralyse for the time 
being the sensitive ends ot the nerves of the 
stomach, and to establish pr.'K tieally a condition 
of local anaesthesia within the interior pi that 
organ. The sensation of hunger, ot course, 'finder 
such circumstances becomes impossible; aud"the 
native, alt«r eating a tew leaves, goes oil lus way 
rejoicing, with tin* same sensations as if he lmd 
partaken of a hearty repast. 

Although cocaine 1ms been known fin a good 
many } ears, and has from tune to time formed i 
the subject of inquiry amongst distinguished | 
British and continental savants, including the { 
veteran Sir B. Chri-tison, it was reserved lor Dr i 
Carl Roller of Vienna to demonstrate the pruc tioal i 
use to which its marvellous property could be I 
put. It occurred to this gentleman that the* drug j 
might he of use in the department of diseases | 
of the eye. With this object m view, lie ex peri- j 
menled upon the eyes of animals, applying the [ 
drug in solution of a certain stiength, and care- j 
fully noting the results, lie found that m the 1 
course of a few moments, after the drug had 
been instilled several times into the conjunctival 
sac of an animal, the organ became insensible; 
that he was ablo to touch the cornea—tin* front 
part of tlie eye, which is endowed with ex¬ 
treme sensibility—with a pin without the least 
flinching on tlie pail of the animal. Experi¬ 
menting further, lie asc^i turned that the insensi¬ 
bility w r as not confined to the superficial parts 
ot the eye, but that it extended throughout the 
corneal substance, even to the structures within 
the ocular globe, and thus the tact so tar of 
the utility of the drug tor operative purposes 
came to be established. Then he turned his 
attention to cases in which the eye was the 
seat of disease, and tlie cornea acutely jnllamed 
and painful, and he found that much relief from 
the symptoms was obtained by the use of the 
drug. Soon after this, he commenced to employ 
cocaine in operations performed upon the _ eyes 
of patients. The results wore highly satisfac¬ 
tory ; and since then, cataracts have been ope¬ 
rated ‘on, squinting eyes put w straight, foreign 
bodies upon the cornea removed painlessly and 
with ease, under the influence of the drug. In 
cataract especially, cocaine is of great value; 
this operation can he performed by its meens 
without the slightest sensation of pain, and yet 
the patient is fully conscious, and is of course 
able to follow during its performance the pre¬ 
cise instructions of the surgeon. 

Now, to an outside observer, cocaine is apt 
to produce impressions somewhat akin to the 
marvellous. Here is*a description which a 
writer gives in a recent number of the St James’s 
Gazette. A camel-hair brush is dipped into a 
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small bottle containing a fluid as transparent 
as water. vWith the brush so charged, the part 
—let us sny a portion of the tongue—is painted 
several tinie&| After an interval of about a dozen 
minutes, another brush is taken, but in this in¬ 
stance a glass one, and dipped into a bottle, the 
fumes, colour, and label of which establish its con¬ 
tents' as fuming nitric acid. The tongue is freely 
brushed with the acid, great care being observed 
in so doing, and submits to the procedure without 
the slightest recoil indicative of pain. 

Such is cocaine, and such is its effect upon 
every mucous membrane. We have referred to 
its utility in the practice of ophthalmic surgeons ; 
but it is not only in this department of the 
healing art that cocaine has been found useful ; 
it cap be employed whenever an operation upon 
an^r mucous membrane has to be performed. 
The drug has been used in the extraction and 
stopping of teeth; and results, nothin* less than 
startling in their completeness, have been obtained 
with cocaine in all branches of medicine and 
surgery, bringing relief to thousands of sufferers, 
and—it is true to remark—more than that, 
unqualified gratification to the physician or sur¬ 
geon in charge. Even that immemorial bughcar, 
sea-sickness, has often fled before the influence i 
of cocaine. 

One word more. In the present prosaic con¬ 
dition of the world, when the surfeit of new 
discoveries seems to have bred in tins connection 
the familiarity which produces the conventional 
contempt, it is refreshing to draw attention to 
a discovery which lias surpassed the ordinary 
standard ot greatness sufficiently to enable it to 
figure as a wonder of the age. Cocaine flatbed 
like a meteor before tin* eyes of the modi' il 
world, hut, unlike a meteor, it* impressions have 
pioved to be enduring; while it is destined m 
tin* future to oirupy a liign position in the 
estimation of those whom duty requires to combat 
the ravages of disease. . 


IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

i ok ‘Babylon,’ ‘Stiunok Stouieh,' etc ku. 


On the •morning when the Severn was to reach 
Trinidad, everybody was up betimes and eagerly 
looking for the expected laud. Norn and Marian 
went up on^ deck before breakfast, and there 
found I)r Whitaker, opera-glass in hand, scan¬ 
ning the horizon tor the first eight of his native 
island. ‘I haven’t seen it or ray dear father,’ 
he said to Marian, ‘ior nearly ten years, and 
I can’t tell you how anxious I am once more 
to see him. I wonder whether he ’ll have altered 
much! But there—ten years is a long time. 
After ten years, one’s pictures of home and friends 
begin to get terribly indefinite. Still, I shall 
know him—I’m sure 1 shall know him. He’ll 
be on the wharf to welcome ns in, and I’m 
sure I shall recognise his dear old face again.’ 

‘Your father’s very^vell known in the island, 
the captain tells me,’ Marian said, anxious to 
show some interest in what interested him so 
much. ‘I believe he was very influential in 
helping to get slavery abolished.’ 


* He was,’ the young doctor answered, kindling 
up afresh with his over-ready enthusiasm—‘he 
was; very influential. Mr Wilberforce considered 
that my father, Bobert Whitaker, was one of 
his most powerful coloured supporters in any 
of the colonies. I’m proud of my father, Mrs 
Hawthorn—proud of the part lie bore in the 
great revolution which freed my race. I’m proud 
to think that I’m the son of such a man as 
Kobert Whitaker.* 

‘Now, then, ladies,’ the captain put in drily, 
coming upon them suddenly from behind; ‘break¬ 
fast’s ready, and you won’t sight Trinidad, I 
take it, for at least another fifty minutes. Plenty 
of time to get your breakfast quietly and com¬ 
fortably, anu pack your traps up, before you 
come m sight of the Port-o’-Spum lighthouse.’ 

After breakfast, they all liurriid up on deil. 
once more, and soon the gray peaks and rocky 
sierras of Trinidad began to heave in sight straight 
in front of them. Slowly the land drew closer 
and closer, till at last the port and tmvn lay 
full in sight before them. Dr Whitaker was 
overflowing with excitement as they reached the 
wharf. ‘In ten minutes,’ he cried to Marian— 
‘in ten minutes, I -ball see my»(K i ur father.’ 

Tt was a strange and motley scene, ever fresh 
and interesting to the now-comer from Europe, 
that first glimpse <4 tropical life from the crowded 
deck of an ocean steanu r. The Sever a stood off, 
waiting for the gangways to he lowered on hoard, 
but rinse up to the high wooden pier of the 
lively, bustling, little liaibour In front lay the 
busy wharf, all alive with a teeming swarm of 
black faces—men in light and ragged jackets, 
women in thin while muslins and scarlet turbans, 
children barelooted and half naked, lying sprawl¬ 
ing idly in the very eye of the sun. Behiud, 
w lute houses with green Venetian blinds ; waving 
palm-trees ; tall lulls; a bla/.mg pale blue sky ; 
a great haze of light and shimmer and glare 
and fervour. All round, boats full of noisy 
negroes, gesticulating, shouting, swearing, laugh¬ 
ing, and showing their big teeth every second 
anew in boisterous merriment A general per¬ 
vading sense of bustle and life, all meaningless 
and all ineffectual; much noise and little labour; 
a ceaseless chattering, as of monkeys in a mena¬ 
gerie ; a pu^i'^ele^s running up and down on 
the pier an I I n r !: u< with wonderful gesticu¬ 
lations ; a babel ot inarticulate sounds and cries 
and shouting and gigding. Nothing of it all 
clearly visible as an individual fact at first; only 
a confused mass ot heads and faces- and bandanas 
and dresses, out of which, as the early hubbub 
of arrival subsided a little, there stood forth 
prominently a single foremost figure- the figure 
of a big, heavy, oily, fat, dark mulatto, gray- 1 aired 
and smooth-faced, dressed in a dirty white linen 
suit, and waving his soiled silk pocket-handker¬ 
chief ostentatiously before the eyes of the assem¬ 
bled passengers. A supple, vulgar, oleaginous man 
altogether, with an astonishing air ot conceited 
self-importance, and a profound consciousness 
of the admiring eyes of the whole, surrounding 
negro populace. 

‘How d’ye do, captain?’ he shouted aloud 
in a clear but thick and slightly negro voice, 
mouthing his words with much volubility in 
the true semi-articulate African fashion. ‘Glad 
to see de Severn has come in puncsliual to her 
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time as usual. Good ship, de Severn; neber 
minds storms or nuffin.—Well, sah, wlio have 
you pot on board ? I ’ve come down to meet 
de doctor and Mr Hawtorn. Trinidad is proud 
to welcome back her children to her shores 
agin. Got ’em on board, captain 1 ?—got ’em on 
board, sah '< ’ 

‘All right, Bobby,’ the captain answered, with 
easy familiarity. ‘Been having a pull at the 
mamsheot this morning?—Ah, I thought so. I 
thought you'd taken a cargo of rum aboard. 
Ah, you sly dog ! Vou’ve got the look of it.’ 

‘Massa Bobby, him doan’t let de rum spile 
in him cellar,’ a ragged lat negress standing by 
shouted out in a stentorian voice. ‘ Him know de 
way to keep him from spilin’, so pour him down 
him own trout in tune—eh, Massa Bobby ' ’ 

‘Rum,’ the oily mulatto responded cheerfully, 
but with great dignity, raising Ins lat brown 
hand impressively belore him—‘rum is de staple 
produck an’ chief commercial commodity of de 
great an’ llounshin’ island of Trinidad. To drink 
a moderate quantity of rum every mornin’ before 
brekfuss is de best way of encouragin’ de principal 
manufacture of dis island. I do my duty in 
dat respeck, 1 flatter myself, as faithfully as 
any pusson m de whole of Trinidad, not exceptin’ 
His Excellency de governor, who ought to .vet 
de best example to de cntir* community. As 
de recognised representative ot de coloured people 
of dis colony, I feel bound to teach dem to 
encourage de manufacture of rum by my own 

UBSonal example an’ earnest endeavour’ And 

e threw back his greasy neck playfully in a 
pantomimic representation of the art of drinking 
off a good glassful of rum-and-water. 

The negroes behind laughed immoderately 
at this sally of the man addressed as Bobby, 
and cheered him on with loud vociferations. 
‘Evidently,’ Edward said to Nora, with a face 
of some disgust, ‘this creature is the chartered 
buffoon and chief jester to the whole ot Trinidad. 
They all seem to recognise him and laugh at 
him, and I see even the captain himself knows 
him well of old, evidently.’ 

‘Bless your soul, yes,’ the captain said, over¬ 
hearing the remark. ‘Everybody in the bland 
knows Bobby. Good-natured old man, but con¬ 
ceited as a peacock, and foolish too.—Everybody 
knows you here,’ raising his voice; ‘don’t Ihey, 
Bobby ?’ 

The grnv-haired mulatto took off his broad- 
brimmed Panama hat and bowed profoundly. 
‘I flatter myself,’ he said, looking round about 
him complacently on the crowd ot negroes, ‘ <h*re 
isn’t a better known man in dc whole gieat 
an’ flourishin’ island of Trinidad dan bobby 
Whitaker.’ 

Edward and Marian started suddenly, and even 
Nora gave a little shiver of surprise and disap¬ 
pointment. ‘Whitaker.’ Edward repeated slowly 
—‘Whitaker—Bobby Whitaker !—You don’t mean 
to tell us, surely, captain, that that man’s our Dr 
Whitaker’s lather! ’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ the captain answered, smiling 
grimly. ‘That’s his father.—Dr Whitaker! hi, 
you, sir ; where have you got to? Don’t you see? 
—there’s your father.’ 

Edward turned at once to seek for him, full 
of a sudden unspoken compassion. Ho had not I 
far to seek. A little way off, standing irresolutely | 


by the gunwale, with a strange terrifod look in 
liia handsome large eyes, and a pninft \ twitching 
nervously evident at the trembling corners of 
liis full mouth, Dr Whitaker gazed? intently and 
speechlessly at the fat mulatto in the white linen 
suit It was clear that the old man did not 
yet recognise his son; but the son had yecog- 
nried his father instantaneously and unhesitat¬ 
ingly, as lie stood there playing the buffoon in 
broad daylight before the whole assembled ship’s 
company. Edward looked at the poor young 
fellow with profound commiseration. Never in 
his. life before bail lie seen shame and humiliation 
more legibly written on a nidus very limbs and 
features. The unhappy young mulutto, tb under- 
struck by the blow, had collapsed entirely. It 
was too terrible for him. Coining in, fresh-from 
his English education, full of youthful lu^pes 
anil vmd enthusiasms, proud of the father he 
had more htui half forgotten, and anxious to 
meet once more that ideal picture ho had carried 
away with linn of the liberator of Trinidad — 
here he wan met, on the very threshold of his 
native island, by this horiible living contradic¬ 
tion of all Ins fervent fancies and imaginings. 
The Robert Whitaker lie had once known faded 
away as if by magic into absolute nonentity, 
and that voluble, greasy, solf-sati"bed, buffoonish 
old brown man was the only thing left that he 
could now possibly call ‘my father.’ 

Edward pitied him far too earnestly to obtrude 
just then upon Ins shame and sorrow. But the 
poor mulatto, meeting hi> eyes accidentally lor 
a single second, turned upon him such a mutely 
appealing look of profound anguish, that Edward 
moved over slowly toward the grim captain and 
whispered to him in a low undertone * ‘ Don’t 
speak to that man Whitaker again, I beg of 
you. Don t you see lus poor son there s dying 
of shame for him ? ’ 

The captain stared hack at him with the same 
curious half-sardonic lo«k that Marian had moie 
than once noticed upon his lnquiBoive feature*. 

‘ Dying of shame 1 ’ he answered, smiling care¬ 
lessly. ‘ JIo, ho, ho 1 that’s a good one ! Dying 
of shame is he, for poor old Bobby! Why, 
sooner or later, you know, he ’ll have to get ti®ed 
to him. Besides, I tell you, whether vou talk 
to him or whether you don’t, old Bob'by ’ll go 
on talking about himself as long os there's 
anybody left anywhere about, who’ll stand and 
listen to him.--Vou just hark there to what he’s 
saying now. What’s he up to next, I wonder 7 ’ 

‘Yes, ladies and gentlemen,’ the old mulatto 
was pio< eiding aloud, addressing now jn a set 
speech the laughing passengers on board the 
[ Severn, ‘I’m de Honourable Robert Whitaker, 
commonly called Bobby Whiftiker, de leadin’ 
member of de coloured party in dis island. Along 
wit my lamented friend Mr Wilberforee, an’ de 
British parliament, I was de chief instrument in 
procurin’ de abolition of blavery an’ de freedom 
of de slaves troughout de whole English posses¬ 
sions. Millions of my fellow-men were moanin’ 
an’ groanin’ in a painful bondage. I have a 
heart dat cannot witstand de appeal of misery. 
1 laboured for dem ; I tailed for dem; I bore 
de brunt of do battle ; an’ in end I con¬ 
quered—I conquered. Wit de aid of my friend 
Mr Wilberforee, l>y superhuman exertions, I 
succeeded in passin’ de grand act ^of slavery 
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emancipation. You behold in me de leadin’ actor poignancy of Dr Whitaker's, unspeakable dis- 
lii dat famtuy great an’ impressive drama. I’m an appointment. As the two men stood there on 
ole man n<\t; but I have prospered in dis world, the wharf side by side, in quiet conversation, 
as de just I ways do, says de Psalmist, an’ 1 James Hawthorn with his grave, severe, earnest 
shall be glacr to see any of you whenever you expression, and Bobby Whitaker with his greasy, 
choose at n \ own residence, an’ to offer you m vulgar, negro joviality speaking out from every 
confidence a glass of de excellent staple produck crease in his fat chin and every sparkle of his 
of dis island—I allude to de wine of de country, small pig’s eyes, the contrast between them was 
<le admirable beverage known as rum !’ so vast and so apparent, that it seemed to make 

There was another peal of foolish laughter the old mulatto’s natural vulgarity and coar seness 
from the crowd of negroes at this one ancient of fibre more obvious and more unmistakable 
threadbare joke, and a faint titter from the than ever to all beholders. 

sillier passengers on hoard the Severn. Edward In a minute more, a gangway was hastily 

looked over appealpigly at the old buffoon ; but lowered from the wharf on to the deck ; and 

the mulatto misunderstood liis look of depreea- the first man that came* down it, pushed in 

tion, and bowed once more profoundly, with front of a great crowd of eager, grinning, and 
immense importance, straight at him, like a elbowing negroes—mostly m search of small jobs 
sovereign acknowledging the plaudits of his among the passengers — was Bobby Whitaker, 
subjects. The moment he reached the deck, he seemed 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘1 shall be hqppy to see to take possession of it and of all the passengers 
any of you—you, wilt, or you—at my own estate, j by pure instinct, as if he were father to the 
Whitaker Hall, m dis island, whenever you find whole shipload of them. The captain, the crew, 
it convenient to visit me. You have on board and the other authorities were effaced instantly, 
my son, l)r Whitaker, do future leader of de Bobby Whitaker, with easy, greasy geniality, 
coloured party m de Council of Trinidad ; an’ stood bowing and waving Ins hand on every 
you have no doubt succeeded in inakm’ Ins side, in an access of universal gmciousness towards 
acquaintance in de course of your voyage from the entire company. ‘ My soi* r he said, looking 
de shores of England. l)r Whitaker, of de round him inquiringly —‘ my son, Dr Whitaker, 
University of Edinburgh, after pursuin' las of de Edinburgh Uii’vt'r-iU when* is he?— 

similes'- where is lie’ My ih.ir U»\ 1 Let him come 

The poor young man gave an audible groan, j forward and embrace Ins fader* ’ 
and turned away, m lm poignant disgrace, to! Dr Whitaker, in spite of Ins humiliation, 
the \ury furthest end of the vessel. It was i had all a mulatto’s impulsive affectionateness, 
terrible enough to have all his hopes dashed j Ashamed and abashed as he was, he yet rushed 
and falsified in tlm awful fashion; but to be j forward with unaffected emotion to lake his 
humiliated and shamed by name before the ! father’s outstretched hand. But old B >bby had 
staring eyes of all Ins fellow-passengers, that I no idea of getting over this important meeting 
last straw was more than his poor bursting h« art jin such a simple and undemonstrative manner; 
could possibly endure, lie walked away, broken for him, it was a magnificent opportunity for 
and tottering, and leaned over the opposite side i tlie.iti ieu.1 display, on no account to be thrown 
of the vessel, letting the hot tears trickle unre- ! awa) before the laces of so many distinguished 
•roved down his dusky » hocks into the ocean European strangers. Holding his son for a second 
>elow. • 1 at arm’s length, in the centre of a little circle 

At that very moment, before the man they that quickly gathered around tie oddly matched 
called Bobby Whitaker could finish hi*, sentence, ! pair, he surveyed the young doctor with a pierc- 
;i tall white man, of handsome and imposing J mg glance from head to loot, sticking his neck 

i iresence, walked out quietly from among the a little on one side with critical severity, and 

:nol of people behind the negroes, and laid J then, bursting into a broad grin of oily delight, 
Ins hand with a commanding air on the fat. he exclaimed, in a loud, stagey soliloquy . ‘My 
old mulatto’s broad shoulder. Bobby Whitaker 1 son, my son, my own dear son, Wilberforce 
turned round suddenly and listened with alien- 1 Clarkson Whitaker! De inheritor of de tree, 
tion to something that the white man wliis- ■ names most intimately bound up wit de great 
pored gently but firmly at his astonished ear. j revolution I have lud de pride and de honour 
Then his lower jaw dropped m surprise, and he ‘ of effectin’ for unborn millions of my African 
fell behind, abashed for a second, into the eon- bredderin’ My son, my son! We receive you 

fused background of laughing negroes. Partly ■ wit transport! Welcome to Trinidad—welcome 

from Ins childish recollections, but partly, too, by to Trinidad ! ’ 

the aid of the photographs, Edward immediately_ 

recognised the- tall white man. ‘Marian, Marian*’ 

he cried, waving his hand in welcome towards SHOT-FIRING IN COAL-MINES: 

AN IMPROVED METHOD. 

Shot-firing or blasting in coal-mines is a sub¬ 
ject which has for many years engaged the 
attention of mining experts and scientists, in 
consequence of the disastrous explosions which 
have so frequently resulted therefrom ; but the 
discovering of an agent or the devising of a 
method by which the operation would be attended 
with perfect safety, has hitherto remained a 


the new-comer, ‘it’s my father, my father * ’ j 

.And even as he spoke, a pang of pain ran I 
through him as he thought of the difference j 
between .the two first greetings. lie couldn’t j 
help feeling proud m his heart of hearts of 
the very look and bearing of his own father 
—tall, erect, with his handsome, clear-cut face 
and full white bean?, the exact type of a self- 
respecting and respected English gentleman ; and 
yet, the mere reflex of Efis own pride and satis¬ 
faction revealed to him at once the bitter 
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problem too difficult to solve. At a very remote 
date in mining history, the use of explosives 
for blasting purposes was altogether unknown, 
and the various minerals, &c., were obtained from 
the bowels of the earth by means of hammer 
and wedge. Large quantities of these products 
were not then required, and the laborious and 
primitive method adopted for procuring them 
was fully equal to supplying the demand. But 
as time rolled on, mining produce became in 
much greater request, and means had to be 
devised which would enable mine-owners to meet 
the growing requirements of commerce and civi¬ 
lisation. Gunpowder was consequently utilised 
for this purpose, being first employed on the 
continent in 1620; and in the same year it was 
introduced into England as a blasting agent by 
home German miners brought over by Prince 
Rupert, and who employed it at the copper 
mine at Ecton in Staffordshire. 'Gradually it 
came into general use as a means of rapidly 
dcveluping the mineral resources of the earth ; 
and by its use, tlie output ot our coal-mines 
has been increased, by more than fitly per 
cent. 

To its employment for obtaining coal, however, 
there were some great objections, both from a 
pecuniary and hygienic point of view. Large 
quantities of coal were converted into ‘slack/ or 
a semi-pul vcri.sed state, in some cases to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent, and therefore 
great los3 was sustained by the cblliery pro¬ 
prietor, the marketable value of slack being very 
small. Again, the explosion of gunpowder is 
always attended with the formation of immense 
volumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic 
anhydride, and other gases, which are so delete¬ 
rious to health, that, for a considerable space of 
time alter a charge has been fired, the miners 
cannot work m that vicinity. Where large 
quantities of this substance are daily used, these 
noxious gsv-os contaminate the air passing through 
the mine to such an extent that in the course 
of time they exercise an injurious effect on the 
health of the workmen. 

Under these circumstances it was very desirable 
that other agents should be employed; but it is 
only within the last thirty years that other 
explosive substances have been submitted to mine- 
owners. The first of these was gun-cotton, which 
was invented by Professor Schonbein in 1646. 
It wus not, however, until some years after its 
discovery that it came into use as «, mining 
agent, such serious explosions attend in» its manu¬ 
facture and storing, immediately after its intro¬ 
duction to the world, that no one would have 
more to do with so deadly an explosive. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, it was ascertained how to render 
it safer, and > it came into extensive use as a 
mining agent Though it burns harmlessly away 
when simply ignited, yet, when fired by means 
of a detonator, as is done for mining purposes, 
it possesses some six times the explosive power 
of gunpowder; and its combustion in this way 
is so complete that no noxious gases are given 
off. It can be used cither in the form of yarn 
or in a compressed block. When used in the 


former state, it is the opinion of many that its 
combustion is too rapid, and that it/is thereby 

n ented doing its full amount of ef/etive work. 

ursts the minerals asunder with/great force; 
but it lacks the cutting property which is essen¬ 
tial to the performance oi good work. The 
compressed cotton is free from these defects. It 
possesses all the force of yarn cotton; and in 
consequence of its slower combustion, it cute in 
such u way as to make the block of mineral 
ready for the next charge. This latter is a great 
advantage to the workman, and hence the gun¬ 
cotton used for mining purposes is generally in 
a compressed state. By the use ol this agent, 
mining of all descriptions wtA immensely facili¬ 
tated, and the dangerous operation of ‘tamping/ 
or filling the shot-hole with brick or coal dust 
rammed hard, was rendered unnecessary. 

At a somewhat later period, nitro-glycemue 
attracted ipucli attention, the first to attempt 
its use as an explosive agent being Allred IS'. V1, 
a Swedish engineer, in 1864. So far as explosive 
power was concerned, it was all that co ild he 
desired, possessing ten times the ioree of gun¬ 
powder, an«l therefore being of neaily double 
the strength of gun-cotton. On the other hand, 
it was open to mo*.t serums objec lions. Tie. 
danger of its exploding from concussion was very 
great, and many dreadful accidents have thus 
been caused by it. The liquid also, when poured 
into a shot-hole, lias frequently run into some 
unknown crovico, and when fired, hos produced 
an explosion under the very feet ol the miners. 
To obviate this in some degree, cartridges have 
been employed; but in whatever light it is 
viewed, mtio-glycerine is a most perilous explo¬ 
sive. 

To remove many ol the dangers associated with 
the use ol intro-glycerine, paiticubuly those of 
concussion, Mr Nobel invented dynamite, which 
was tried and approved as a mining agent at 
Merstham m 18(58. When properly prepared, it 
constitutes one of the salt*!, most convenient, and 
most powerful explosives applicable to industrial 
purposes. It burns without explo-ion when placed 
m a fire or brought into contact with a lighted 
match. If struck with a hammer on an anvil, 
the portion struck lakes fire witliout igniting the 
dynamite around it; and if packed with moderate 
care, it may be transported by road, railway, or 
canal with little danger of an explosion eitln-r , 
from heat, sparks, lrielion, concusbion, of colli¬ 
sion. Such conditions of safety, however, entirely 
depend upon dynamite being properly made. If 
the K-ieselyiihr or porous infusorial earth, of which 
it contains about twenty-five per cent., be not 
properly dried and prepared, so as not only to 
absorb but to permanently hold in absorption 
the nitro-glycenne mixed with ‘’it, exudation is 
apt to lake place; and if this only occurs to the 
extent of a thin greasy layer over the surface, 
there are present all the dangers of nitro-glyceriqe 
pure and simple. It is of a pasty consistence, and 
thus possesses the advantage that, wlufcjl being 
very little less powerful as an explosive than 
liitro-glycerme, bore-boles can be filled with it 
without the dangers attending that liquid, and 
no cartridge case is required." 

Since the introduction of dynamite, several 
other nitro-compounds Save been brought for¬ 
ward as blasting agents, such, for instance, as , 
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dualine, lithofracteur, blasting gelatine, and gela- 
tine-dynar#te. With the exception of the two 
last namedy-however, they have not found much 
favour as mia'ng agents in this country, and their* 
use is mainly confined to the continent. 

Whilst dl the explosives mentioned in this 
article are more or less suited to blasting in mines, 
so far as their propulsive force is concerned, yet 
the use of each and all is attended with great 
danger in a coal-mine, and for the following 
reason : coal, being of vegetable or re rani" oii_*:n. 
is constantly giving off numerous , the in< -L 
dangerous of which, under ordinary circumstances, 
is metliylic hydride or marsh-gas, known in 
mining districts as fire-damp. 11 is of an inllam- 
mable nature; and when it becomes mixed with 
from seven to ten times its volume of air, it is 
highly explosive. It was the presence of this 
giiH^ln coal-mines that gave n.se to the researches 
of Humphry Davy and George Stepljpmon, and 
winch resulted in the production ui two kinds 
of safety-lamp, differing lmt little irom each other 
in eonstrm tion. As a mark ot distinction for Ins 
invention, the fust-named gentleman received the 
honour ot knighthood. Explosive as is metliylic 
hydride when mixed with air m the propollions 
stated, it become* infinitely more so when the 
air contains u proportion of coal-dust A very 
.-’mall percentage ot fire-damp when mixed with 
air and coal-dust is sufficient to cau-e a disastrous 
explosion. In all dry coal-mines there is a eon- 
. ideiahlo quantity of coal-dust (coal in a state 
ol impalpable powdei) lying about, and a cer¬ 
tain proportion of it is always lloating in the air 
through the workings of the mine. Now, when 
explosives are used, no matter how they are 
ignited, tlieir combustion is always attended with 
the formation of a nu<-s of flame, and t onsequenlly 
there is always great danger of an explosion of 
fire-damp taking place. E penally is this the 
case with gunpowder, which, requiring to be used 
in large quantities to produce the desired effect, 
is accompanied with n ft-li flame at the moment 
of its ignition. Gun-cotton being a much more 
powerful explosive than powder, can be u=ed in 
far smaller proportions, and therefore to a certain 
extent possesses an advantage over it, inasmuch 
as its combustion is not attended with so great 
a mass of flame ; thus to some extent, though only 
very slightly, reducing the danger of au explosion 
of fire-flamp. In addition to’showing flame at 
the moment of its ignition, dynamite possesses 
the drawback, that the Kieseltjuhr is liable to 
become incandescent, and whilst in this state, to 
be blown about by the force of the explosion of 
the blasting charge, and so fire any gas or mixture 
of gas and coal-dust which may be in the 
vicinity. • 

But great as is the danger always attending 
blasting in coal-mines, it becomes immeasur¬ 
ably greater in the case of a blown-out shot— 
that is, a shot which blows out the tamping, 
and docs not bring down the coal—for the flame 
then issues unobstructed from the bore-hole, and 
extending for some distance, is free to ignite 
any inflammable mixture with which it may 
come in contact. To blown-out shots or charges 
is due the majority of colliery explosions. Before 
a shot is fired in a seq^n of coal, a portion of 
the latter is hewn away at the top to a depth 
of four or five feet, and is continue? down one 


side, near the bore-hole, so as to decrease the 
resistance to be overcome by the explosive. If 
the shot-hole has been properly drilled, the 
blasting agent does its work ; but if the hole 
has been drilled into the ‘fast’—that is, if it 
has been bored farther into the seam than the 
cavity produced by hewing out a portion of the 
coal extends—a blown-out shot is the result; 
for the charge of explosive is in such a case 
placed in the solid bed of coal, and tbe resist¬ 
ance, consequently, being too great to be over¬ 
come, the ramming with which the shot has 
been fixed in its place is forced out, an outlet 
being thus formed, through which the propulsive 
power of the explosive issues without bringing 
down any of the coal. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that 
the great desideratum of mine-owners has been 
the discovery of an agent whose propulsive power 
could be utilised without any attendant flame, 
or the devising of a method by which the ordi¬ 
nary explosives could be rendered harmless in 
this r<*spect—tha^ is, that tlitir flame could be 
extinguished at the moment ol its formation. 
Mining experts, scientists, and others have for 
years been endeavouring to sc^ve this problem, 
but without success. At last,•however, an inven¬ 
tion has been brought forward which leaves but 
little doubt that all difficulties have now been 
overcome, and that so soon as the appliance is 
in general use, colliery explosions resulting from 
shot-tiring will be at an end, and the dreadful 
loss ol life and limb with which they are too 
frequently attended will be a tiling of the 
past. t 

The invention, which has been patented, is 
introduced by Mr Miles Settle, managing director 
of the Madeley Goal and Iron Company, Stafford¬ 
shire. The explosive used is gelatine-dynamite 
(a chemical combination of gun-wood and nitro¬ 
glycerine), three ounces of which are equal in 
explosive power to a pound of gunpowder. It 
is of a straw colour, and about the consistence 
of soap. The design of the patent is to inclose 
the charge of gelatine-dynamite in a tin case 
or any other material, not necessarily water¬ 
proof, and to insert this in a larger case of 
oiled paper, india-rubber, tin, or anything that 
is waterproof. Projections from the sides and 
ends oi the inner case keep it in such a position 
that when the outer vessel is filled with water, 
the cartridge case is completely surrounded with 
fluid. A detonator is fixed to the explosive, 
and this is in turn connected with a magneto- 
clcctric machine. When the outer case has been 
so secured as to prevent the escape of the water, 
the whole is inserted in the shot-hole, and is 
fixed there by ramming, as for an ordinary 
powder shot. The operator then retires to a 
safe distance and fires the charge by electricity. 
No flame accompanies its explosion, as at the 
moment of itB formation it is extinguished by 
the water surrounding the cartridge. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the water causes the gelatine-dyna¬ 
mite to exert its power equally in all directions, 
and it also absorbs the gases formed by the com¬ 
bustion of the explosive, so rendering it possible 
for men to commence working at the coal imme¬ 
diately after the discharging' of the shot. More¬ 
over, the coal dislodged by this method contains 
a minimum of slack, and there is therefore a 
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great saving to the colliery proprietor in this 
respect. 

The cartridge has recently been put to some 
very severe tests in some of the most fiery coal¬ 
mines in North Staffordshire ; in iact, shots have 
been fired with this explosive in mines which 
are so gaseous that blasting is strictly prohibited 
in them, and the coal has to be obtained by the 
expensive and ancient method of hammer and 
wedge. In some of these fiery mines, blown-out 
shots have actually occurred ; and all the 
experts who were present nt the time expressed 
a unanimous opinion that had such a cir¬ 
cumstance happened in the ordinary method of 
blasting, a disastrous explosion would inevitably 
have been the result. To prove the safety with 
which one of these cartridges can hr fired, they 
have been exploded m bags of coal-dust, and 
not the slightest vestige of flame has attended 
their combustion. Gunpowder has been exploded 
under similar circumstances, with the result that 
the coal-dust instantly became ignited, and shot 
into the air for several yards like one sheet of 
flame. 

All the experts who have witnessed the experi¬ 
ments, both on the surface and down m the 
mine, have expressed their perfect satisfaction 
with the invention in every way, and have 
stated their belief that it can be used with 
entire safety in the most fiery mines. The 
government Inspector of Mines for North Stafford¬ 
shire, who has been present at some of the 
experiments, lias announced that he is ptepared 
to report to the Home Office that the appliance 
possesses the clement of safety v\ Inch is claimed 
lor it. 

A magneto-elcetric machine is used to fire 
the shot in preference to an electric battery, as 
the former is considered much the safer of the 
two. With a magneto-electric machine, the cur¬ 
rent, aB is well known, is generated by friction, 
and it can therefore be broken simultaneously 
with the firing of the shot; whilst in an electric 
battery it is generated for the most part by 
means of Btrong acids, and cannot be broken 
without disconnecting one of the wires from the 
battery. It is just possible, therefore, that as 
the current is continuous in the last-named 
machine, the two wires might still remain so 
close together after the discharging of a shot as 
to allow a spark to pass between them, which 
in a very fiery mine would certainly cause an 
explosion. 

Looking at the construction of Mr Settle’s 
patent and at the very severe tests to which it 
has been subjected, there seems every reason to 
believe that at last lias been solved the difficult 
problem of shot-firing with safety in coal-mines, 
and that henceforth explosions arising from 
this cause will be unknown. Such disasters 
are among the most dreadful calamities which 
can overtake a community; and only those who 
have been eye-witnesses of the widespread sorrow 
and suffering they entail—whole villages and 
districts being in a moment plunged into mourn- 
i4g, and dozens of children rendered fatherless 
rJF orphans—can form an adequate idea of the 
boon which the ‘water-cartridge’ promises to be 
to the mining population. That the highest; 
expectations concerning it mav be fully realised, 
is the devout wish of all who are connected 
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with the management or working of our collieries, 
and who are so frequently called uponnto witness 
some of the saddest and most heartrending spec¬ 
tacles that it is possible for humanity to gu/e 
upon. * 

THE HAUNTED JUNGLE. 

A LEGEND OP NORTH CEYLON. 

IN TI1KKE CnAFTUKS 

niAP. J —THE PL'SART’m ADVENTURE. 

Bcjried in the depths of the great Thorok.'ulu 
jungle lay the little village o‘i Pandiyiin Half- 
a-dozen low, round, mud-huts with conical roofs, 
thatched with rice-straw, each with its pantkil 
or work shed, granary, and cooking-pot s'and, 
composed the village. A strong stake-fence $pr- 
rounded each hut, intended as much to keep off 
the village cattle as a protection from tb wild 
beasts wlinh infested the surrounding jungle. On 
two sides of the village the jungle rose like a 
wall; on the third side lay the village tank. 
Along the bund or dam grew a number of giant 
marutlui trees, with their spreading, twisted root-, 
m the water, and their long branches hanging 
gracefully over it. The placid surface of the 
tank, with its dark background of jungle, looked 
like a plate of burnished Oliver, and la) clear 
and unruffled save by the splash of some water- 
bird fishing, or the movement* of a slowly swim¬ 
ming crocodile. On the top of the darn, under 
a gigantic tree, and overlooking the village, 
stood a little temple It wa* a small mud hut, 
painted in vertical stripes of red and white. A 
rudely hewn stone idol, smeared with oil and 
coarse paint, and representing Puliya the jungle- 
god, stood on a niche at the farther end. A 
rough slab of Btone, on which lay withered offer¬ 
ings of flowers; an iron trident stuck in the 
ground before the door ; a dirty brass lump, and 
a bell, comprised the Best of the sacred furni¬ 
ture and utensils Through a gap in the wall of 
jungle, on the other side of the village, could 
be seen the rice-fields irrigated by the tank, an 
expanse ot emerald green. Picturesque watch- 
huts and stacks of last season’s straw stood here 
and there in the fields. 

It was late in the afternoon and very hot. 
To the shade ot a group of huge dense-foliaged 
tamarind trees that stood in the centre of the 
village all the animal population of Pandiydn 
appeared to have come. Black mud-covered buf¬ 
faloes all standing and staring stupidly ; dwarf 
village cattle wandering restlessly about, pestered 
by swarms of flics; inangy, gaunt, pariah dogs 
snarling viciously at each other ; and long-legged, 
skinny fowls—all had sought'-'protection from 
the burning ruys of the sun under the shady 
trees. 

At one end of the village, nearest to the little 
temple, stood a hut, round the door of which 
was congregated nearly the whole population of 
the village. More than a score of persons, men, 
women, and children, stood round an object in 
their midst, all talking excitedly to each other 
and everybody at once. It was a buffalo they 
were looking at, and the interest and excitement 
they showed arose from it3 having sustained a 
severe inji^y. There was a gaping wound on 
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its hindJeg, its hock sinew having been cut 
through. V The great ungainly brute, though bo 
seriously Vrrt. stood patient and quiet, looking 
about with yieav/ stupid air 

Among the crowd surrounding the buffalo was 
a young girl, whose light colour, clean bright 
clothes, and profusion of jewellery, showed her to 
Ik* of superior caste and position to the others 
SHe was Vallee, the daughter of Hainan Ummiyan, 
the or village priest of Pandiy.ln. She 

was a handsome girl, about fifteen years old ; 
tall, .slender, and graceful, with regular features; 
large dark eyes, finely arched eyebrows, and 
small sensitive ivonlb. She was engaged in 
washing the blood and dir! from the buffalo’s 
wound. It was evident, from the remarks ad¬ 
dressed to her by the bystanders., condoling with 
her*or offering advice, that her father was the 
mfhei of tin* wounded animal. 

‘It is no use, child,’ said an old n«m who had 
been examining the wound. ‘lie will never 
plough again The smew is <ut through, and 
lie will he lame for life.’ 

‘Ap-pah 1 What will mi fathei saj when 
1 m comes home lf> i vela lined Vallee 

‘Ah, there will be a breaking of [lots then, no 
doubt,’ replied tin* old man—‘Where was the 
boast fo uni >' h< added 

* Runyan found him standing m the river 
helpless tins afternoon, and dro\e him home on 
three legs,’ replied Vallee 

‘Perhaps he cut himself on the sharp rocks 
in the mer,’ suggested .1 bystander. 

‘No, no' wild the old man ‘The cut was | 
made by a knife; and we would not hn\e to j 
go far to find the owner of the knife,* he added, 1 
muttering. 

‘You are light enough, father,’ whispered the 
other, who had overheard the old man’s remark I 
‘We know very well who did this, and the puh.in 
will know too' There will be tumble when lie ' 
comes home - Ah, Ik re he comes ' ’ 

Ah he spoke, a m.ui*cmcrged from the jungle 
and entered the village, ami seeing the crowd, 
walked hastily towards it. It was Hainan Um¬ 
miyan, the village priest He was a tall, spare 
man, clad in a single yellow* garment Several 
strings of sacred beads encircled his neck ; and 
his forehead, breast, and shoulders were smeared 
with consecrated ashes. ITia face indicated u man 
of stitfmg passions Ilis keen, close-set e\es, 
deeply lined forehead ; thin, sensitive nostrils ; 
lmrd, straight mouth, and other strongly marked 
features, showed him to be of an irritable, quar¬ 
relsome disposition. As he advanced, the little 
crowd lmmd the wounded buffalo opened and 
made way for lmn. 

‘What is tin#? What is the matter with it?’ 
he exclaimed as he glanced at the animal. 

‘See 1 father,’ replied Vallee, pointing to the 
wound. ‘Sunyan found it at the river, and has 
just driven it here.’ 

For a moment the piiwlri bent and looked at 
the wound ; then he burst into a furious ruge. 
Striking the end of hib stick heavily on the 
ground, he exclaimed passionately : ‘ It is Jyan 
Eltivan who has done this ' ’ 

The pus,-in and the man lie spoke of were 
fellow-villagers and dogdly enemies. The feud 
between them had arisen from a ouarrel about 
a field which both men claimed. n)n going to 


law, the pdsdri had won the case, und the other 
consequently hated him with a deep and deadly 
hatred. Iyan Ehivan was a man of a cruel, 
malignant, cunning nature, and never lo*t an 
opportunity of injuring or harassing his enemy. 
The quarrel was now some years old, but his 
hatred was just as bitter as ever. Many a time 
bad the piisdri bad cause to regret having 
incurred his neighbour’s ill-will. lie was not 
equal to him m audacity and cunning, and was 
also a much poorer man. He had brought many 
actions against his enemy ; but the latter’* keener 
brain and longer purse had almost always enabled 
him to get the better of Ins mheisary. The 
object of each man was*to dnve the other out 
of the village ; but the interests of both ol them 
in the village were too great to permit cither to 
leave, so they lived on witlnn a stone’s-throw of 
one another, deadly enemies, always on the watch 
to injure each other m every possible way. 

‘ *Vh, ah ' ’ shouted the pusari, gesticulating 
furiously with his stick. ‘I will ha\e vengeance 
for it' 1 swear, by Puliya T will not rest till 1 
have repaid him with interest, though it cost me 
inv last rupee '—How Jong,’ lie continued, turning 
fiercely to the villagers, withstood round silent 
but sympathising—‘how louff are we to bear with 
this man? He i» a wild beast, as cruel and 
dangerous as the fiercest brute in these jungles. 
He will stand at nothing to gratify bis bate He 
has robbed me and slandered me, ami brought 
false «ases against, me; and now*, see the brutal 
way he lias injured this poor brute of mine ! lie 
will try to murder me next.. Hut T will have 
| vengeance :$ 1 will complain to the headman ' ’ 

1 ‘Not much u&e in that, ti/a ’ fa term of re- 
; speet], remarked the old man who had before 
spoken 

‘ Ah ' ’ exclaimed the piisari passionately, ‘ he 
will bribe the headman as usual, no doubt. But 
1 will outbid him! The mihllmi shall have my 
last ricepot ere 1 he balked of my vengeance!* 
So saying, he strode into his house, muttering 
curses and threats. 

Vallee, after a Bliort time, followed him in. 
‘The rice is ready, father,’ she said. ‘Shall T 
serve it ? * 

4 No ' * replied her father sternly. ‘ I will 
neither eat nor drink till 1 have seen to this 
matter. 1 shall go at once to Mankiilam and 
see the mi'idliya.’ 

‘ Father 1 * said Vallee hesitatingly, ‘ perhaps 
Iynn did not do this ; perhaps ’- 

‘You’re a fool, child!* returned the pusdri 
sharply. ‘ Who but he could have done it ? * 

‘Valan told me’-began Vallee timidly. 

Her hither interrupted her with an angry ex¬ 
clamation. ‘ Did I not order you never to speak 
to him 9 Have you dfired to listen to the brother 
of my bitterest enemy?’ and he raised liis hand 
threateningly. ‘Now listen, daughter’ If you 
ever speak to Valan or listen to him or have aught 
to do with him again, I will beat you as I would 
a dog; I swear to you I will.—Now, hearken to 
my words and obey! ’ And with a threatening 
look and a suggestive shake of his stick, the 
pilsiln stalked out. After another look in silence* 
at the wounded buffalo, he left the village and 
strode off in the direction of Mdnkiilam, leaving 
Vallee crouching in a comer of the liut with 
her hands over her face and sobbing aloud. 
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Valan Eluvan, of whom they had been speaking, 
was the younger brother of the pusdri’s enemy, 
and was Vallee’s lover. He was a man of a 
very different nature from his brother, being open- 
hearted, generous, and good-natured. Neverthe¬ 
less, the piisdri hated him almost as much as 
he did his brother. The understanding between 
Valan and Vallee had only recently been come 
to. For a long time, Valan had watched and 
admired the graceful maiden • but owing to the 
bad feeling between the two families, had not 
ventured to speak to her. One day, however, 
seeing her m difficulties with a troublesome cow 
she was tiying to milk, J,ie went to her assistance. 
She thanked him shyly, but with such evident 
pleasure at his attention, that lie was emboldened 
to speak to her again, when he met her one 
day going to a neighbouring village. After that, 
they frequently found occasion to meet alone, 
and gradually tlieir acquaintance grew to inti¬ 
macy, and finally ripened to love. Unfortunately, 
her father discovered accidentally wllat was going 
on, and sternly forbade Vallee <• vct to speak to 
her lover again. Since then, she had only liad 
one opportunity of seeing Valan. This fresh 
outrage on the part^ of lyan Eluvan, she knew 
but too well, finally extinguished all clinnce of 
her father ever accepting Valan as her lover; 
so, crouching in the dark hut, she gave vent 
to her grief. 

Meanwhile, the piisdri was striding along the 
jungle-path leading to Mdnkulam, his mouth 
full of curses, and his heart full of hatred and 
thoughts of vengeance. The path was narrow 
and winding, leading now along saiAIy torrent 
beds, then through lofty forest or thorny jungle. 
The village was three miles distant, and it was 
now evening, so he walked as fast as lie could, 
finding Borne vent for Ins feelings m the violent 
exercise. When lie had walked two-thirds of 
the way, he arrived at a broad river. Jt wu< 
now nearly dry, it being the hot season, and 
was merely a wide reach of deep bund, with 
shallow pools here and there under the high 
banks. The piisdri had crossed the river and 
had just entered the jungle on the other side, 
when he suddenly uttered a curse and stopped 
short. Coming along the path towards him, and 
alone, was a man. It was his enemy, lyan 
El&van ! He was a broad-shouldered, big-headed 
man, with a round face, out of which looked 
two little pig-like, cunning eyes. A slight con¬ 
traction of one side of his face causing him to 
show his teeth, gave him a peculiar, sinister, 
sneering expression. He had been at work 
cutting fence-sticks, for he was carrying his katti 
or jungle-knife over his shoulder. 

On catching sight of each other, the two men 
stopped and looked at one another. The piisdri’s 
face worked with passion, his eyes glittered, and 
the veins stood out on his forehead. The other 
had a mocking, evil smile on his face, which 
seemed to irritate his enemy beyond endurance. 
Suddenly the piisdri grasped his heavy iron-shod 
stick and made two steps iorward. Tn an instant 
lyan swung round his jungle-knife and stood 
''' on the defensive, while his sneering smile gave 
place to a look of concentrated hate. For a few 
moments they stood glaring at each other, and 
then the piisdri slowly stepped to one side and 
motioned to the other to pass on, which he did, 
n ,_■ ===== =.. 


keeping an eye on his foe, however, ami passing 
out of reach of him. As soon ns he/tiad gone 
by, the pusdri resumed liis journey, h£ rencontre 
with his enemy having added freshf fuel to the 
fire of evil passions blazing in his heart. lyan 
watched him till he had gone some distance, 
and then, after a few moments’ hesitation, turned 
ami followed, keeping him in sight, but remain¬ 
ing a long way behind. 

A walk of a mile further brought the piisiiri 
to the village of Mdnkulam, with lyan following 
in the distance. It was rather a large village, 
consisting of about a score of huts, scattered 
about a wide open spot in the jungle, with a 
tank on one side, and rice-fields stretching beyond 
it. On the outskirts of the village was a house 
larger and more pri tentious than any of, the 
others, and boasting a dense plantain groje, 
growing close to the hut, and a few cocoa-nut 
palms. Tint was the residence of the mu 1 .!)’ a, 
or headman of the distint. On entering the 
mclosure through the rude stilo or gap "i the 
lence, the piisdri paused for a moment, lor the 
place seene d deserted, no one being in sight, 
lie heard, however, the sound of voices inside 
the hut, so, stepping forward, with a loinl 
unceremonious ‘Salaam, nnidliva!’ he entered 
the hut. Seeing his enemy enter the headman’s 
house, lyan came cautiously forward, hut paused 
irresolutely at the gate. A glance round showed 
linn that the people, of the 1ioum» were all 
indoors, so, sneaking into the inclosure, lie crept 
stealthily through the grove ot plantain tree-* 
till he got close to the door of the hut, when 
he crouched down under the cave- From los 
lnding-place he could hear all that was said m 
the lmt. 

‘What do you want?’ he heard a wlieon, 
unpleasant voice, say, and he knew it was tin 
headman who bpoke. The tone m which the 
que-tion was asked was harsh and unlriendlv, 
and an ugly smile passed,, over the liitenei’a face 
OvS he noted it. 

‘ I am come to lodge a complaint against Tyan 
Eliivan,’ replied the pusdri ‘Irmly. 

‘I thought so,’ whec/cd the headman. ‘You 
arc as quarrelsome as a wanderoo he-monkey. 
Do you think I have nothing to do but to listen 
to your fools’ quarrels f ’ 

‘You will listen readily enough,’ retorted the 

i nisdri angrily, ‘when lyan Eluvan comet with 
da hands lull of rupees ! ’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the headman, wheezing and 
choking with wrath, ‘do you charge me, the 
miidliya of Mdnkulam, with receiving bribes?’ 

‘Ay, I do,’ replied the pusdri sternly. ‘All 
the villages know it Many a time have I 
brought just complaints to you, Hand you would 
not hear them. When lyan threw a dead dog 
into my well; when he set fire to my straw 
stack ; and when, by mantliiram ’ [magical arts], 
‘be caused my cattle to fall ill, why did yott 
not inquire into the complaints I made—why ? 
but because your granary was bursting with 
the rice that lyan gave you as hush-money !’| 

‘ Get out of my house !’ screamed the headman 
huskily—‘get out, I say !’ « 

‘I’ll have justice/ shouted the piisdri fiercely. 
‘ I am a poor man, and cannot bribe you ; but I 
swear by Pii^ya-deva that I will have justice. I 
will make yott both suffer for this. You shall pay 
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for that buffalo that Iyan has lamed to the last 
hair on h* tail. It shall be an evil day for you 
that you iVused me justice. Look to yourself, 
mudliya; losjjk to yourw If, I say ! ’ 

‘ Leave my house, you madman ! ’ exclaimed the 
headman .a a voice scarcely articulate with rage. 

A moment later, Iyan, from his hiding-place, 
saw iiis enemy burst out of the house almost 
beSide himself with rage, his eyes ablaze, his 
lips drawn back in a grin of fury, and his whole 
frume trembling with excitement. He watched 
him stride across the inclosure and make for the 
patli leading to Pandiyau, swinging hiH arms and 
gesticulating like *0110 demented. Just us the 
uisiiii disappeared, a little boy came out of the 
iut, and iyan heard him uttering exclamations 
of excitement and astonishment. lie could also 
hear the voice of the headman inside wheezing 
oulf threats and curses. Presently, the little boy 
went out at the gate and disappeared 111 the 
village, and Ivan rose to leave Ins hiding-place. 
As lie did so, he saw lying in the path a knife, 
which he at once knew must have been 
dropped by the pusari as he rushed out of the 
hut Picking it up, Jyan crept back into his 
hiding-place, and crouching down, examined it 
long and earnestly, fee ling its edge, and making 
motions with it in the air. Suddenly, an idea 
periled t<» strike lmn. lie looked up hastily and 
around with u scared, startled air, and then felt 
tlu* edge ol the knife again with ln-> thumb slowly 
while he gazed earnestly m the direction of the 
door of the huL Presently, an evil, erm l bmile 
curled his lips and bent a baleful gleam into his 
little eye;-. Muttering to liim.u. 11, ‘ Yes; I'll .Jo 
it; the suspicion is sure to fall on him •' lie io-e 
slowly, glanced round again, to assure hiniM.ll 
that no one was watching him, and then, with a 
rapid, silent step, entered the hut. 

Meanwhile, the pus.in was hurry ing along m 
the direction ol Ins, village, cursing and raving. 
The injury done him J»y his enemy, and the 1 
refusal of the headman to give him justice, had 
angered him to the verge of madness. As he 
strode furiously along swinging his heavy stick, 
and grasping at the air with his other hand, as 
if I 10 was in imagination tearing Ins enemy to 
pieces, he was quite oblivious of all surroundings, 
and only conscious of his wrongs and desire 1 
for vengeance. Blind with rage, he hurried on, 
heedless of where he was going. 

Bj this time, the sun had bunk and night was 
rapidly coming on. Gradually the path grew less 
and less dislmct, and the surrounding forest more 
gloomy and learful. Suddenly, the pusuri stopped 
and looked about him. Being unable to see his 
way, he had at last come to his senses. All that 
was visible of tile path now was a dim white 
streak before him. For a few moments he stood 
looking round. Even in that faint light the path 
seemed strange to him, and he peered about in 
v*in for some familiar object by which he could 
ascertain his position. He soon satisfied himself 
he was not in the well-known path between the 
two villages, but was following some gome-track ; 
however, ho felt sure lio was going in the right 
direction, so went on„instead of turning back to 
look for the lost path. Every now and then he 
btopped to listen, hoping hear the distant bark¬ 
ing of dogs or lowing of cattle at Pandiydn; but 
he only heard the sharp barking cry of deer in the 


jungle and the dismal hooting of a pair of owls. 
It grew darker and darker, and the path worse 
and worse. Soon it was so dark that he could not 
see liis hand before his face. He tried to feel liis 
way with his stick, but nevertheless Btumbled 
against the trees and over roots and stones. More 
than once he stopped and shouted long and 
loudly; but no answer came but the mocking 
hooting of the owls. The pusdri was a brave 
man ; but the dense darkness, the loneliness and 
silence of the jungle, were beginning to shake 
his nerves. 

Suddenly, just as lie was about to give up in 
despair the attempt to fyul his way, a brilliant 
light appeared in the jungle ahead of him. Utter¬ 
ing an ejaculation of surprise, pleasure, and relief, 
the pusdri pressed towards it. A few moments 
later he was standing, with open ej r es and staitled 
expression, gazing at a scene such as he had never 
before looked on. Before him stretched a long 
narrow bazaar of houses, shops, and sheds, huddled 
irregularly together. Close behind them, and 
overhanging them, rose the jungle like a wall 
of ebony, densely dark. Above, stretched a sky 
of inky blackness, starless and cloudless. The 
whole bazaar was ablaze with jlght from numerous 
fires, torches, and lamps. It was crowded with 
eople, men, women, and children, all apparently 
iibily eng.iged in buying and selling and oilier 
occupations. But they were people such as the 
pusdri had never before seen—black, lean, 
ungainly,, with thin evil faces, and lon-g black 
hair ilowing wildly over their necks ana shoul¬ 
ders. He noticed, too, that their feet and hands 
resembled ifiorc the claws of wild beasts than 
human appendages. But the strangest thing of 
all was that, though the bazaar appeared to his 
eyes to be full of bustle and noise, and all the 
people to be talking, wrangling, singing, and 
laughing, he could not hear a sound! Could he 
have shut his eyes, he might have fancied him¬ 
self alone in the jungle again. 

For some moments the ptisan stood staring 
before him, bewildered at the sight To come 
suddenly upon a large village that he had never 
heard ol, close to his own, filled him with speech¬ 
less amazement He rubbed his eyes and felt 
his ears, thinking his senses must be playing 
him false Suddenly his heart stood still, and 
he gasped with horror. He had realised where 
he was—it was an enchanted or magic village of 
pisdsis or demons that he had intruded on! As 
the full horror of his situation, alone among 
demons, in the depths of the jungle at midnight, 
burst upon him, the pusdri turned to flee. To 
his intense surprise and terror, on turning, he 
found behind him, not the jungle, as he expected, 
but another part of the bazaar! Rows f huts 
and shops, crowded so closely together that there 
was no way through them into the forest beyond, 
barred his way. After a moment’s hesitation, he 
plucked up courage, and muttering prayers and 
charms, started off to walk through the bazaar. 
Grasping his stick firmly, he walked boldly on, 
showing no outward sign of fear, but with deadly 
terror at his heart. 

The bazaar seemed to lengthen before him as he 
went. He walked on and on, but it seemed to 
have no end. He turned aside into several by¬ 
lanes, but they only led into others. He looked 
in vain for any gap between the huts by which 
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he could escape into the jungle. As he went, he 
phased through crowds of demon-folk. They took 
no notice of Jnm, but he felt they were all watch¬ 
ing him with their gleaming ml eyes. To the 
pusitri, everything around him Beemed to be alive. 
The boughs of the trees waved above him 
th if a teningly like weird skinny hands and arms ; 
hideous faces peered out at him from all sorts 
of strange, unlikely places. Even the rice mor¬ 
tal’s and pots lying iibout, and the articles being 
hawked about or lying exposed on the stalks, 
seemed to assume grotesquely human faces and 
figures and to watch him stealthily. Numbers 
of strange, vieious-lookipg cattle, and gaunt, evil¬ 
faced dogs wandered about, and the pi'isiiri noticed 
them leering at him and each other with a human 
sort of expression which showed him what they 
were. Rows of fowls of queer shape were perched 
on the roofs of the lints, and Matched him as he 
passed with heads knowingly on one side. 

Many a strange sight did the pi'mri see as In* 
walked along. The shops were ftfll of curious 
and extraordinary things such as he had never 
seen exposed for sale. He passed at one place a 
party of pisasis engaged in beating drums of strange 
shape with drumsticks of bones. Soon after, lie 
caine to a part ot' the bazaar where a furious 
quarrel appeared to be raging. In a dark corner 
he caught sight of a large paity of slie-pis.isis, 
who appeared to be. engaged m some horrible 
rite. More than once he thought lie saw tlu* 
mock-animals wandering about the bazaar talking 
to the keepers of the shops and to each other. 
It seemed to the piisari that he had been walking 
for hours, yet the bazaar appeared to'•lie as inter¬ 
minable as ever. He walked on as m a dream, 
for, in spite of the apparent bustle and excite¬ 
ment around him, he could hear nothing. Stupe¬ 
fied by liis fearful position, he walked on 
mechanically, having now lost the sense of fear, 
and feeling only a sort of vague wonder. 

And now a raging thirst seized on the piWiri. 
He had been on foot all day in the sun, and 
all the afternoon his mouth had been hot and 
bitter with curses. lie had drunk nothing for 
many hours. As he walked along, the craving 
for water grew stronger and stronger, till lie 
could bear it no longer. He realised vaguely 
the peril he ran in accepting anything from the 
liana of a pisasi, nevertheless lie stopped and 
looked about, in the hope of finding something 
to drink. Near at hand was a small shop pre¬ 
sided over by a hideous old she-pisasi. Unde¬ 
terred by the horrible aspect of the red-eved, 
wrinkled, old hag, the pusriri approached her 
with the intention of asking for a drink of water. 
As he did so, he felt conscious that all the 
pisdsis had suddenly stood still and were watch¬ 
ing him. The she-pisdsi’s shop contained some 
strange things. On one side lay a huge rock 
python cut into lengths, each of which was 
wriggling about as if full of life. On the other 
side lay a young crocodile apparently dead; 
but as the pusari approached, it tume.d its head 
and looked slily at him with its cold yellow 
eye. Over the old hag’s head hung a crate full 
of live snakes, that writhed about and thrust 
tbeir heads through the withes. Strings of dead 
bats, and baskets full of loathsome reptiles and 
creeping creatures, filled the shop. In front of 
her stood a hollow gourd full of water. 


‘ Mother! I am thirsty,’ said the xnisdri as 
he pointed to the water.' But though. he said 
the words, he did not hear his own ¥o ice. The 
old hag looked fixedly at him foi^a moment, 
and then raising the gourd, gave it to him. 
He raised it to his lips, and drank long and 
eagerly. As lie put the empty vessel down, he 
felt everything reel and swim about him. Gazing 
wildly round, he grasped at tlic air two or three 
times for some support, and then fell to the 
ground motionless ana senseless. 

AN EVERY-DAY OGOURREM'E 

* 

Tiikhe are in all our lives episodes udiieh we 
should be glad to forgot; of which we are so 
much ashamed, that we scarcely dare to think of 
them, and when we do, find ourselves hurriedly 
muttering the words we imagine we ought to 
have said, or making audible apologies for oui 
conduct to the air; and yet these are not uIm . v vb 
! episodes which necessarily involve a tangible 
(sense of wrong done either to nurseries or to 
' others. Some such episode in a commonplace 
i life, such as must have fallen to the lot of many 
men, we would here reveal. 

Once upon a time—to commence in an orthodox 
fashion—a man and n maid lived and loved. On 
the woman’s part the allection was as pure and 
generous as ever filled the breast of a maiden ; on 
the man's, as warm as liis natuie permitted. His 
i love did not absorb Ins whole soul, it rather per¬ 
meated his mind and coloured his being Like 
most men of Ins not uncommon stamp. Ins uflcction 
once given, was given for ever Ills was not a 
jubilant nature, nor did Ins feelings lie mai the 
surf.ice, and Ins manner was undemonstrative. 
The girl was deal-sighted euotmh t<> see that 
what love there was, was pure and true, and 
she made up for its sealedy with the over¬ 
flowings of her sympathetic nature She ideal¬ 
is'd rather than condoifed. She gave in such 
measure that she <ould not perieive Imw little 
I she was receiving in return; or it she noticed it, 
her consciousness of its worth seemed to her a 
lull equivalent. He was an artist; and cir¬ 
cumstances forced the lovers to wait, and at the 
same time kept them apart A couple of days 
once a month, ana a week now and again, was 
the limit of the time they could spend tqgether. 
This, of course, prevented them getting that 
intimate knowledge of each other’s personality 
which both recognised as an essential adjunct to 
the happiness of married life, though they did 
their best to obviate it by long letters, giving 
full details of dail) events and of the society in 
which they moved. The remedy was an imper¬ 
fect one. Strive as they might, tiie sketches were 
crude, and the letters had a tendency to become 
stereotyped. We only mention these details to 
show that they tried to be perfectly honest with 
each other 

While the girl’s life, in her quiet country home, 
was one that held Little variety in it, it was a part 
of the man’s stock-in-trade to mix with society 
and to observe closely. Whether he liked it or 
not, he was compelled to make friends to such 
an extent as to afford^him an opportunity of 
gauging character. Unfortunately for the pur¬ 
poses of my study, he had no sympathy with 
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pesstmismlor pessimists. He loved the good and The country girl was quick of perception. The 
the beauti.nl for their own sakes, and in his art letters were more full of endearing terms than 
loved to dwqU on the bright side of human nature, ever; they were longer and told more of his life , 
a side which fin: writer has found so much easier yet between the lines she could see that they were 
to meet with than the more sombre colour- by one whose heart was not at rest, and that a 
ing we arc constantly told is the predominating sense of duty and not of pleasure prompted the 
one in life, hike most artists, he was somewhat ample details. Their very regularity was painful : 
susceptible, but Ins susceptibility was on the it seemed as if the writer was anxious to act up to 

...Jr* . ; —A K,u y. flw» li.tfai* of liiu ift*wlnttflit... 


surface ; the inward depths of Ins soul had never 
been stirred save by the gentle girl who held 


the letter of his understanding. She knew that 
the letters were olten written when he was tired 


his heart, ami she was such as to inspire a j out. Why did he not put off writing, and taking 
constant ami growing affection rather than a j advantage of her love, let her exorcise her trust 
demonstrative passion. | in him ? Eagerly she scanned the pages to find 

At one of the nfany houses at which he was the name ot her rival, and.having found it, would 
a welcome guest, the lover found a young girl thoughtfully weigh every word of description, of 
bright, sensuous, beautiful. Unwittingly, he blame or praise. 

compared her with the one whose heart he’ held, When the lovers met, she questioned him more 
nn<^ the comparison was unsatisfactory to him ; closely than she had ever done before. lie was 
do what he would, the honesty ol his nature J seemingly as fond us ever; no endearing name, 
compelled him to allow that tins beautiful girl ■ no accustomed caress, was forgotten. He spoke 
was tlie superior in a number ol ways to her to j of himself and his friends as freely as usual, 
whom lie had pledged his life. He was caught, and all her questions were answered without a 
in the (hue’s chains of golden hair, and fancied— j shadow ot reserve.* Yet the answers were slower, 
almost hoped —jet feared lest, like bonds of cob-1 and his manner absent and thoughtful. For a 
webs in the fairy tale, the toils were too strong ! time she put it down to the absorbing nature of 
for him to break. lie could see, too, that the i his pursuits; but little by httfi\a belief that she 
girl regaidtd linn with a feeling so warm, that was no longer duimt crept into her heart, and 
a chance ‘-park would muse it into a flame of , would not be dislodged, try us she might. She 
love ; ami this gave her an interest as dangerous j thought she wa* jealous, and struggled night 
as it was f-m mating ills fancy swerved. Day and day against n fault she dreaded above all 
after dav lie strove with himself, and by efforts, too j others ; then, m a paroxysm of despair, she 
violent to be wise, lie kept away from the siren till allowed herself to be convinced of what she 
Ins inflamed fancy forced lmn back to her side. feared, and, loving him deeply, prepared to muke 
To the maiden m the country he was partially . the greatest sacrifice an unselfish woman cau 
honest. In Im letters he faithfully lold her ol Ink [ offer. lie no longer loved her.; it was best he 
visits, ami ns far as he could, recorded his opinions j should be free. 

of the gnl who had captivated hit. fancy. Tool When he had been with her last, he had told 
keen an artist to be blind to her faults, he dwelt her that his ensuing absence must perforce be 

on them m his frequent lifters at unneiessaiy j longer than usual, and this she thought would be 

length. When the lovirs met, the girl questioned j the best time for her purpose, 
lum closely about her rival, but only from the | ‘ Dear Frank,’ she wrote at the end of a pitiful 

intercat she felt in all *lus friends known and j little letter, ‘1 am going to ask you not to come 
unknown, for her love ior him was too pure and ' hero next week. This will surprise you, for in all 
strong to admit of jealousy, and he, with what j my other letters I have told you that what I most 

honesty lie could, answered her questions unre- j look forward to in life is your visits. But I have 

servediy. I been thinking, dear, that it will be best for us to 

Little by little he began to examine himself. ! part for ever. I often ask myself if we love on<* 
Which girl did he really love? Should he not; another as much as we did, and I am afraid we 
be doing a wrong to both by not deciding? The i do not. A loveless married life would be too i 
examination was dangerous, because it was not i dreadful to live through, and I dare not risk it 
thorough. The premises were true, but meoiu- j It is better that the parting should come through I 
plete. Yet we should wrong him if we implied i me. Do not fancy that 1 am reproaching you ; 
that he for a moment thought seriously about j I cannot, for to me you are above reproach, above 
breaking off his engagement Even hail he j blame. All I feel is that our affection is colder, 
wished, liis almost mistaken feelings of honour | so we had better part God bless you, Frank ; J 
would ha\ e forbidden it This constant surface ] can never tell you how deeply I have loved you. 
introspection—a kind of examination which, had i — Elsie.’ 

not the sub pet* been himself, he would have) Frank was almost stunned by the receipt of 
despised and avoided—could have but one result this letter. He read it anil re-read it til* every 
—an obliquity of mental vision. Ho had a horror word seemed burnt inti his brain. That the 
of being untrue— untrue to himself as untrue to girl’s love for him was less, he did not believe ; 
his lass, and yet ho dreaded causing pain to a he could read undiminished affection in the 
bosom so tender anil innocent. When he sat vague phraseology, in the studied carefulness to 
down to write the periodical letters to the girl ; take equal blame on herself. That she should 
to whom he was engaged, he found his phrases be jealous, was out of the question ; long years 
becoming more and more general and guarded, of experience had taught him that this was fc 
He took pams not t® let her know what he felt totally foreign to her trustful nature. ^ There 
must wound her, and the letters grew as unnatural was but one conclusion to come to. She had 
as they had been the rernirse ; they were descrip- given him up because she thought his happiness 
tive of the man rather than the reflex of his per- involved. Yet she wished him to be free ; might 
sonality. * it not be ungracious to refuse to accept her gift 1 
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Free ! There was a terrible fascination in the 
sound. Be the bondage ever so pleasant, be it 
even preferable to liberty itself, the idea of free¬ 
dom is irresistibly alluring. If the Bame bondage 
will be chosen again, there is a delight in the 
consciousness that it will be your own untram¬ 
melled choice. Frank was aware of a wild 
exultation when he realised the fact that he was 
once more a free agent. In the first flush of 
liberty, poor Elsie’s image faded out of sight, and 
that of the siren took its place. Now, without 
wrong, he might follow his inclinations. lie 
determined to write to Elsie, but knew not what 
to say, and put it off til l t tho morrow. 

There could be no harm in going to the house 
of his fascinator; it was pleasant to think that 
he might now speak, think, look, without any 
mental reservations ; there would be no longer 
any need to watch his actions, or to lorce back 
tlie words which would toll her that she exer¬ 
cised a deadly power over him. The girl 
received him with a winning smlie, vet, when 
he touched her hand, he did not feci his brain 
throb or his blood rush madly through his veins 
as he had expected. Jle bore his part through 
the evening quietly., and owned that it was a 
pleasant one; still the flavour was not what 
he had expected. He called to mind that when 
he was abroad for the first time, lie had been 
served with a peculiar dish, which he remem¬ 
bered, and often longed for when unattainable. 
After several years, he had visited the same cafe 
and ordered the same dish. The same cook 
prepared it, and the same waiter served it, but 
the taste was not the same; expci tation had 
heightened the flavour, and the real was inferior 
to the ideaL 

So it was with Frank. Before, when the siren 
had seemed unatt unable, lie had luxuriated iu 
her beauty, admired her grace and genius, and 
revelled in her wit; now, when he felt lie might, 
call these his own, his eye began to detect 
deficiencies. The girl noted his critical attitude, 
and chafed at the calmness of his keen, watchful | 
glance. Where was the open admiration bhe 
used to read in his eyes? Piqued at his indiffer¬ 
ence, she grew silent and irritable; and when he 
bade her farewell, both were conscious that an 
ideal had been shattered. 

He buttoned his overcoat, and prepared for 
a long walk to the lonely chambers where he 
lived the usual careless, comfortless life of a 
bachelor wdiose purse is limited. All the way 
home he submitted himself to a deep and critical 
examination. He felt as if he w r aa sitting by the 
ashes of a failing fire which he had no means of 
replenishing ; the night was coming, a.id he muot 
sit in the cold. If passion died out, where was 
he to look for the sympathy, the respect, the true 
friendliness which alone can supply its place in 
married life 1 Then he thougnt of Elsie. He 
had made a mistake, but a very common mistake. 
He had thought that the excitement of his 
interest, the enchaining of his fancy, and tho 
enthralment of his senses, was love, ami lo ! it 
was only passion. He analysed his leelings more 
deeply yet, and getting below the surface-currents 
which are btirred by the winds, saw that the quiet 
waters beneath had kept unswervingly on their 
course. 

When he reached his chambers, he sat down 


by hia table and drew paper and ink towards 
him. * 1 shall not accept your dismissal, Elsie,’ 
he wrote hurriedly in answer to 4ier piteous 
letter: ‘ I should be very shallow if I could not 
read the motive which prompted your letter. I 
shall come down as usual, and we will talk over 
it till we understand each other fully. Till then, 
you must believe me when 1 tell you that T love 
you all the more for your act of sacrifice, and 
that I love you more now than I have ever done 
before.’ 

Frank and Elsie have been long married, and 
are content. There is no fear of lus swerving 
again ; but the event descriln d left its mark on 
Frank. He knows now that he was on the 
verge of committing a grievous mistake, and one 
which might have darkened all his future, life. 
For it is not great events, involving tragedies 
and tears, that impress themselves most deeply 
upon the Ifnly of our haluts and thoughts ; Kit 
the tendency of our life, as in the case before us, 
is often most deeply affected by what is n > more 
than ‘an every-day occurrence/ 


A NIGHT IN A WELL. 

The station of llawal l’indi, in which the fol¬ 
lowing incident took place, is a large military 
cantonment in the Punjab, about a hundred 
miles from the Indus at Altoclc, where tlie 
magnifueut bridge across tin* rapid river now 
completes the connection by rail between the pre¬ 
sidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
with Pcshawur our frontier outpost, wlihh, like 
a watchful sentinel, stands looking straight into 
the gloomy portal of tin* fa* 1 -fumed Kliyber Pass. 
It was at Jlawal Pindi that the meeting took place 
between the Viceroy ot India, Loid Du florin, 
and the present Ameer of Afghanistan, before 
whom were then paraded not only the garrison 
of Jlawal Pindi, or, as it is more generally 
known in those parts, by the familiar abbrevia¬ 
tion of Pindi—a Punjabi word signifying a 
village—but a goodly array of the three arms, 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, drawn from 
the garrisons of the Punjab and North-west 
Provinces of India. In ordinary tunes, the 
troops in garrison at Pindi consi.it of four or 
five batteries of royal artillery, both horse 
and field ; a regiment of British, and one of 
Indian cavalry; and one regiment of British, 
and two ot Bengal infantry, with a company 
of sappers and miners. The barracks—or, aa 
they are called in India, the lines—occupied by 
these troops extend across tho Grand Trunk Road 
leading to Pcshawur, those of tlKi royal artillery 
being almost, if not quite ou the extreme right, 
and it is here that the occurrence which gives 
tlu* heading to this article took place. 

In front of the lines of each regiment is tlfc 
quarter-guard belonging to it, at a distance of 
two or three hundred yards from tho centre 
barrack. The men of this guard are turned 
out and inspected once by day and onee by 
night by the officer on duty, technically known 
as the orderly officer. In rear of the quarter- 
guard, as has been already said, are the men’s 
barracks ; and in rear of them the cook-houses 
and horso-lines, amongst and behind which are 
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large welis —''pucJca wells,’ as they are called, Black felt him jump over some obstacle, which 
from being lined for a long way down and about he cleared, and the next moment horse and 
the surface* with brick-work and cement, in rider were lulling through the air; and a great 
distinction V"m the ordinary ‘ cutcha ^wells,’ splash and crash were the last things of which 
which are merely circular holes dug until%vater Black had any consciousness. After an interval 
is reached. —how long lie couldn’t tell—sensation slowly 

The pucka wells in the Pindi cantonments returned, and he became aware that he was still 
are from twelve to fourteen feet in diameter, sitting in his saddle, but bestriding a dead horse, 
and from thirty to forty feet from the surface Ills legs were in water; and the hollow rever- 
to tho water.* They are surrounded by low beration of his voice when he shouted for help, 
parapets ; and from each well extend long as he did until he could do so no longer, informed 
troughs of brick and cement, into w'hieh the him that he had fallen into one of the huge 
water drawn from the well is conducted by wells somewhere in the lines. It was intensely 
channels, for the •use of the horses and other dark; hut he soon bccani 9 aware that there were 
cattle belonging to the artillery or cuvalrj. other living creatures in the well, for from its 
The low parapets round the wells are sufficient sides came occasional w'eird rustlings and hissings, 
protection, at all events in the daytime; though which added considerably to the horror of his 
ln^tifiices are not uu frequent when accidents situation, by creating a vague feeling of dread of 
ha»% occurred on a daik night to goats, sheep, some unknown danger close at hand, 
and even bullocks straying lrom tl«ir tethers, Slowly the long night passed, and lie could 
especially when a dust-storm has been adding plainly bear the gongs of the different regiments 
by its turmoil to the bewilderment ot all so as the hours were struck on them, and the 

unfortunate as to he caught abroad in it, as sentries, as if in mockery, crying the usual‘All’s 

the writer ha-, on more than >ne occasion, when well.’ Gradually d.iv began to dawn, and light 
compelled to stand or bit for hours behind some to show up above at the mouth of the well. By 

protecting wall or tree; the darkness in noon- degrees, his prison became less\lim, and he could 

day has been so great that his hand, though we ln.s bin-round mgs. He was bestriding his 
held close to his eyes., was with difficulty ills- dead (hai-ger, which lay crumpled up with a 
tvtmblc. When to such a state ot things are broken neck at the bottom of tne well, in which 
added the lour ot tin wind and the beating ol wan not more than three feet of water. Black 
broken branches of trees, wisps ot straw, and himself, except for the bliock, was uninjured, 
other aitides caught up and hurtled along, it Ills legs were pretty well numbed, from being 
may be easily imagined how dazed and perplexed so long in the water, but there were no bones 
is the condition of every creatm-e so expo^d. broken ; and barring the terrible jar to his system, 
A dlist-storm, however, had nothing to say t<- tho he wa« u J . I m <\«ii respect. As the sun 

acudent with which w<- ha\e to do. arose, he liegan to peer about, and again tried 

In rear of the cook-houses, wills, &<•., tome to make himself hoard above ground. Tins 
the mess-house and the bungalows, in which caused a renewal of the peculiar rustlings and 
tlie officers iv.dde, each in its own compound hissings wo have referred to ; and he was now 

or mclosure, about eighty or a hundred yards enabled to verify what he had dreaded and 

square, and about a quarter of a mile from the suspected when lie first heard them in the dark, 
men’s lines. All round the sides of the well were holes. 

One night in the c -lu season of 18GG-G7, as tenanted by snakes, most of them of the deadly 
xv ell as 1 can remember, the subaltern on duty cobra tube, and many, seemingly, of an extra- 
at I’indi was Lieutenant Black—as we will cail ordinary size. Presently, like muffled thunder, 
lu m—of the Royal Tlorse Artillery. He was well the morning gun roused the sleepers in the 
known m the arm of the service to which lie various barracks, and the loud reveille quickly 
belonged as a hold and tearless horseman, who following it, brought hope of speedy release to 
had distinguished himself on many occasions the worn-out watcher. 

us a race-rnler both at home and abroad. On The Ihcestics coming to draw water w'erc the 
the evening in question ho remained playing first to discover him, and their loud cries soon 
billiards m the mess-house until it was time surrounded the moutli of the well with stalwart 
to visit the quarter-guard in front of tho lines, artillerymen. I)rag-ropcs were brought fioin the 
A little before midnight he mounted his liorso nearest battery ; and Black, barely able to attach 

at the door of the mess, and started. It was them to liis body, was at length diawn, to all 

very dark ; but he knew the road well, and had appearance more dead than alive, to upper air, 
perfect faith in liis horse, a favourite charger; unable to reply to the eager questionings of 
so, immediately #n passing the gate of the mess those by whom he was surrounded. lie was 
compound, he set off, as was his custom, at placed on a hospital litter, and hurried off to 
a Hinurt canter along the straight road leading his own bungalow'. Under careful treatment, 
to the barracks. He passed through these, and and thanks to a splendid constitution, ho was 
sown reached the guard, which he turned out, in a short time again fit for duty, 

and finding all present and correct, proceeded When recounting the events of the night, 

to return to his own bungalow, having completed Black didn’t forget to mention his sensations 

his duty for the day. He rode through the lines at hearing the biasings all round him, and which 

by the way he had come; hut then, being in a the darkness at first made him think to be 

hurry to get to bed, Jic left the main road and closer evon than they were. This at once caused 

took a short-cut across an open space. Notwith- a proposal to be made for a raid upon the 
standing the darkness, tfce horse was cantering inhabitants of the holes; hut he begged that 
freely on, no doubt as anxious as his master they should not be disturbed, saying tnat they 
to reach his comfortable stall, when all at once could do no harm where they were, and that 
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he couldn’t but feel deeply grateful for their 
forbearance in confining themselves to hissing 
his first and, he sincerely hoped, his last appear¬ 
ance in a well. 


rUBSEniONK. 


Through the dusky halls of Hades 
Thrills the echo of a voice, 

Full of love, and full of longing : 

‘ Come, and bid my heart rejoice • 
Daughter, all the woild ih barren. 

While I mourn‘thy long delay •’ 

It is fond Demeter calling 
On her lost Persephone. 

Sad she leans, the queen of IladiN, 

On the gloomy monarch’s breast, 

When upon her fettered senses 
Falls that wail of Eaith distrost, 

And it woos her latent fancy 

With a dream of days gone by— 

And her heart responds in rapture 
To that eager parent-cry ' 

Gently fiom the shadowy circle 
Of liis arms she lifts her head. 

And its youthful beauty lighten 1 
Even the Kingdom of the Dead 
Half a diearning, yet resistless 
To the voire that bids her come. 

Soft she murmurs ‘ Mother calls me , 
Hermes waits to lead me homo ’ 

‘ Wlit thou leave me * I have loved thee, 
Held thee dear as queenly wife, 

It was Zeus who gave thee to mo— 

, Life to Death, and Death to Life '* 

F 1 '" a dr- iin »•» "nd bewildered, 

* Mi 1 * 'u s!i.-, complaining low, 

* Hoar ye not Demote! calling t 
King and husband, let mo go !' 

Lingeringly he yields his darling. 

But she leaves the Shadow-laud 
With Ins spell upon her spirit. 

With Ins chain upon her hand 
‘She will come again,’ he whispeis. 

' And our union earth must own ; 

Young Liie drawn fiom Death’s cm In aces 
Will icturn to share his throne 1 ' 


Pure and queenly, all immortal, 

Stands she ’neath her native skies • 

Cloud and sunbeam, dew and rainbow. 

Mingle in her lucid eyes : 

* Persephon6, according to the Crook mythology, was 
the daughter of Zeus (the Heave us I and 'Demeter (the 
Earth). Various legends are related of her, one of the 
later and mott beautiful being that, when young, sho 
was earned off by Pluto (mlcr of the spirits of the dead), 
and by him made Queen of Hades (the nether world). 
Her mother, in agony at her loss, searched for her all 
over the oartli with torches, until at last she discovered 
her abode. The gods, moved by the mother’s distress, 
, 8ent a messenger to bring Persephone back, and Pluto 
consented to let her go on condition that she returned 
and spent a portion of every year with him. From this, 
Persephone lx.came among the ancients the symbol of 
Spring, her disappearance to the lower world coinciding 
with winter, and her reappearance in the upper world 
bringing back vegetable life and beauty. 


Fitful smiles and vivid blushes 
Blend to banish every tear, 

A»d, like lute, her tender accents 
• <¥all upon Demeter’s ear: j 

Mother, from the heart of Hailes 
I have come again to thoe ! ’— 

Desert wide and boundless welkin, 

Grove and valley, hill and sea, 

All the animate cication, 

All the haunts of listening day, 

Echo with Demeter s answer • 

‘ Hail, my child Pereephond ' * 

Lo 1 the woild awakes to Capture , 

Love rejoices, gods are glad, 

Flowers unfold mound her footfalls. 

Youth in virgin gmb is clad , 

All the Mimes chant a welcome ; 

Nymph ami Niuad swell the sti.un ; 
Dating sunbeams, laughing wateis, 

Aid the triumph of her train. 

Wheic she moves, a magic whispei 
Stus the woild to wanton mirth , 

Winter ilicintfoie her presence; 

Foims of beauty find now buth , 

Nature's languid pulses flutter 
With the fervid bieath of Spun ■, 

Zephyrs tell to opening blossoms . 

' Kios comes to leign as king ” 

Ah 1 while life breaks forth in imiM-\ 
Emciald hues, and heavenly light. 
Warmth, and love, and fairest promise, 

Still a vision of the night 
Glides athwait th<> lnippy Present, 

Vague as haru-4 hopes in May , 

’Tis a dream ut gloom) limbs 
Haunts the young Peiscphonf* 1 

So, to Mother Eaith she fallcis 

'Though thv daughter, still his wil >. 

Zeus decrees in kingly fashion, 

Deatii shall hold, the hand ol Life . 

Zeus decrees, and in one circle 

Life and Death doth si ill combine. 

Though I crown thee with my beauty, 

Though my soul is part of thine, 

Yet the mighty H.nlcs holds me 
By a power that is divine 

' But, sweet mother, Life can only 
Be withdrawn. Jt never dies 
From the horut of sombre Hades, 

At thy call I will arise. 

Year by year thy eager summons 
Shall have powci to break the chain, 

Ami in all her youthful glory, 

Will thy daughter come again. 

‘ Yet, because Ins spell musfcever 
Lie upon my charm lid soul, 
lie, the gloomy Lord of Shadows, 

Shall roy wayward will control 
As I heard thee call, my mothei, 

So his call I must obey; 

Even here shall come his mandate, 

And I may not answer nay 
Ah 1 when harvest fruits are garnered. 

Mourn thy child Persephone ’ 

• Jessie M. E. Saxbt. 
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Bitten 1 


THE MONARCH OK AFRICAN 
MOUNTAJ NT 

To those who associate the name of tlie great 
African continent only with visions of the 
steaming mangrove swamps of the west coast, 
the luxuriant I lower-carpels ami grasses of the 
south, tin* track less sand-wastes of the noi th, and 
the undulating thirsty plains of ‘the Hash,’ whose 
iilea ol Africa, indeed, may he summed up m 
three words—sun, savages, and fever - to Mich, 
w r e say, it may be diHhult. to accept the know¬ 
ledge that snow-capped mountains exist in the 
very heart of this dry and heat-engirdled land. 
But yet, there have been for ages, strange tiles 
of a wonderful mountain-mass in the tropical 
centre, whose summit was perpetually covered 
witli a mysterious substance which the natives 
called ‘white salt.’ Nfcw, as perpetual snow* 
under the equator was known only in Central 
America—nowhere else <lo mountains in the 
tropics reach the snow-line—there did exist for 
ages incredulity as to the existence of this alleged 
African Mont Blanc or Chimborazo. The legend 
referring to it must have been known to the early 
Portuguese travellers at least three centuries ago, 
for the Portuguese were at Mombasa in the six¬ 
teenth century, and os Mombasa is within one 
hundred and eighty miles of the mountain, and 
is the coast-limit of the trade-route between 
it and the sea, they must have heard the stories 
of the native and Arab traders. Others believed 
this Kiliraa-Njoro* to he merely the legendary 
* Mountains of the Moon.' 

The earliest authentic record of ‘discovery’ 
by a European is that of Rebmann, a German 
missionary, who, on the lltli of May 1848, first 
sighted the wonderful snowy dome. Baron Von 
der Decken, another German, actually reached 
Kilima-Njaro in 1801, and stayed on its slopes 
for some three montfis. On a second visit, Von 
der Decken ascended to a height of ten thousand 

* Pronounced Killy-manj&hro, and meaning * The 
Mountain of the Demon of Cold.’ 


five hundred Jfect, although he did not reach the 
snow. He was followed, in 1871, by an English 
missionary, the Rev. Charles New, who made two 
journeys to Chaga—the native name for the 
inhabited belt between three ^djid seven thousand 
feet above the sea, stretching round the mountain 

and on the second occasion was robbed and lll- 
u.scd by Mandara, a native chief. Mr Joseph 
Thomson, after making the journey Though 
RJ asm-land, of which he lias published so inte¬ 
resting an account, arrived at Kilima-Njaro in 

1883. He journeyed nearly all round the base 
of tlie mountain, but did not ascend more 
than nine thousand feet. He also was robbed 
by Mandara. 

It was reserved for Mr H. II. Johnston, 
F.R.G.S., to penetrate the mysteries of the 
‘Monarch of African Mountains/ and to record 
his experiences in a most interesting book, 77ta 
Kihma-Njmo K ipedition (London : Kegan Paul). 
Mr Johnston’s experiences on the Congo qualified 
him for African exploration ; while his services 
to science in other parts of the world, pointed 
him out as well equipped for the search into 
and observation of the natural history of the 
locality, selected for exploration by a joint-com¬ 
mittee of tlie British Association and the Royal 
Society. To solve the many interesting prob¬ 
lems surrounding the fauna and flora of this 
African alpine region, was the task delegated 
to Mr Johnston. He left London in March 

1884, and in due course arrived at Zanzibar, 
where lie was assisted by Sir John Kirk in 
getting together a band of porters, servants, and 
guides. After some delay at Mombasa, caused 
by a sharp attack of fever, Mr Johnston plunged 
into the wilderness at the head of iiis long band 
of porters, carrying loads of domestic necessaries, 
provisions, water, and ‘trade’ goods. The long 
tramp inland was a weary one, for it was 
through a hot and thirsty land, which sorely, 
tried the endurance of the party. 

The first glimpse of Kilima-Njaro was obtained 
long before the party reached its base. And 
here it may be proper to explain that this name 


i- 
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is given to the whole mountain-mass, which 
consists of two huge peaks and a number of 
smaller ones, just below the third parallel south 
of the equator. The highest of the peaks is 
called KibC, is eighteen thousand eight hundred 
and eighty feet above the levol of the sen, and 
is always covered with snow on the top, and 
occasionally down to the altitude of fourteen 
thousand ieet. This is, so far as is at present 
known, the highest mountain in Africa. The 
twin-peak, Kiinawen/.i, is sixteen thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet high, and although above 
the snow-line, is not continuously snow-clad. The 
whole mass is of volcanic origin, and the two 
peaks are the craters of Extinct volcanoes. 

Approached from the south-east, the mountain 
lias the appearance of lonely isolation, and pre¬ 
sents a truly remarkable spectacle, with its peaks 
towering to the clouds and its vWtrrh'g rn.'W- 
caps. It is worth while giving in Mr Join, tori' 
words Ins emotions on first gaining sight of the 
goal of hi.s desires : ‘With the tailing temperature 
of the small-hours, a brisk wind arose from the 
heated plain, and swept the clouds from off the 
sky, all except the mass winch obstinately clung 
to Kilima-Njaro. Feverish and overtired, T could 
not sleep, and sat and watched the heavens, 
waiting for the dawn. A hundred men were 
snoring around me, and the night was anything 
hut silent, for the hyenas were laughing* hide¬ 
ously in the gloom outside our circle of expiring 
embers. At five o’clock I awoke my servant 
Virapan, and whilst he was making my morning 
coffee I dropped into a doze, from which at dawn 
he roused me and pointed to the horizon, where 
in the nortli-west a strange bight was to be seen. 
“Laputa,” I exclaimed; and as Virapan, though 
he had read Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian 
Nights in liis native tongue, had never heard of 
Gulliver’s Travels , I proceeded to enlighten him 
as to the famous suspended island of Swilt’s 
imagining, and explained my exclamation by 
pointing to the now visible Kilima-Njaro, which, 
with its two peaks of Kibd and Kimawenzi, 
and the parent mass of mountain, rose high 
above a level line of cloud, and thus completely 
severed in appearance from the earth beneath, 
resembled so strangely the magnetic island ol 
Laputa.’ 

It was not until the thirteenth day after leav¬ 
ing Mombasa, that the party entered the state of 
Mosi, ruled over by the chief Mandara, already 
mentioned. This little kingdom is of about the 
same area as London, and is on the lower slope of 
the mountain, between three and four thousand 
feet above the sea. Splendid views are obtained 
from it over the plains below, and its condition i- 
anything but one of savagery. The agriculture is 
of a high order, and the people, although nearly 
naked, are both intelligent and industrious. The 
fields are well intersected by artificial water¬ 
courses, led from the mountain-streams higher 
up, and ‘ the air is musical with the murmur of 
trickling rivulets and the tinkling bells of the 
flocks and herds.’ Wherever the ground is not in 
cultivation, it is covered with brilliantly coloured 
*wild flowers of numberless known and unknown 
species; the hum of bees is suggestive of endless 
stores of honey; and the flow of milk is guaran¬ 
teed by the innumerable herds of mild-eyed kine 
cropping the rich pasture. 


Finding that the feuds between the Mosi people 
and the other mountain tribes word a bar to 
his progress through Mandura’s country, Mr 
JohnsUw withdrew, and negotiator treaties of 
pea^rtand commerce with one of the rival 
potentates whose territorv extended nearer the 
summit. Before doing this, however, he had to 
retire to a place called Tavcita, through which 
he had passed on his way to Mainlara’s. Of 
this place he says • ‘ From the day of my first 
arrival lip to the time of my final departure, it 
seemed to me one of the loveliest spots on the 
earth’s surface.’ 

Taveita is the sort of t^acle centre of the 
district, and is ruled over by a senate of notables, 
called the ‘ Waste?,* or ciders, who preserve law 
and order, and arbitrate in disputes between the 
resident natives and the nomadic traders. Its 
population is about six thousand. « 

From Tavcita, Mr Johnston negotiated with 
the chief of Maraud, a state rather larger than 
Middlesex, on the south-eastern flank < \ tlm 
mountain. After many preliminaries and much 
exchanging of pjpsents, he was at length ad¬ 
mitted into this kingdom, and had positively 
to crawl into it through the defensive stockade-, 
which it seems the custom in this countr. 
for the separate peoples to erect around their 
domains. Between the kingdom of Maranu and 
the summit of Kibd, there lay no opposing 
tribe, so that, having obtain? 1 guuh s, Mr John¬ 
ston was, alter a little delay, enabled to continue 
his journey to the snow. 

The route crossed a fine river, and lay at first, 
through a smiling and fertile country, with signs 
of cultivation and nourishing banana-groves up 
lo an altitude of five thou,and five hundred feel. 
Shortly after that, cultivation ceased, and a heathv 
district was reached, with grassy knolls and 
numerous small streams of running water. The 
ascent was very gradual, and the first night was 
spent ill camp at six thousand five hundred feet. 
Leaving this, a dense ioffcst was reached at seven 
thousand feet; then a (listru t of uplands thick ly 
covered with moss and ferns, slmbltd with short 
gnarled trees, and teeming with begonias and 
sweet-scented flowering shrub*, but with few signs 
of animal life. At nine thousand feet, the region 
was clear of forests, and merely covered with 
grass; but higher up, the woodland began again, 
and water became very abundant. Thy third 
camp was formed at tv ti thousand feet, and hero 
the party encountered a terrific thunderstorm 
and rainfall. It was succeeded by a fair and 
serene morning, leaving the two snow-peaks in 
full view against a cloudless blue sky. At this 
point Mr Johnston resided nearly a month, 
actively prosecuting his collecting and observing, 
and preparing for the final ascent. Then, one 
day, with three followers only, ho started for 
great Kibd. 

For some two thousand feet higher, vegetation 
is abundant; and even at twelve thousand six 
hundred feet the party struck a pretty little stream, 
on the banks of which were patches of level green¬ 
sward and abundance of gay flowers, while the 
spoor of buffaloes was also observed. Strange ses¬ 
sile thistles, five feet in circumference, were noticed; 
and an extraordinary lobelia, between three and 
four feet in height, with bright-blue blossoms, as 
also other remarkable plants. Bees and wasps 
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were still \o be scon at this high altitude, and 
bright little sunbirds darting about. But bevond 
thirteen thousand feet, vegetation was seen only in 
dwarfed patches, and the ground became coVered 
with boiui’- is, lying in confused masses, with 
occasional huge slabs of rock, singularly marked 
like tortoise-shells. At thirteen thousand six 
hundred leet, the last resident bird was noticed 
—a species of stoneehat—although high-soaring 
kites and great-billed ravens were seen even 
higher up. At fourteen thousand one hundred 
and seventeen feet, the Zanzibari followers were 
thoroughly done nj*, and began to show unmis¬ 
takable signs of iear ol the ‘bogey’ of the 
mountain, so they were left to prepare a sleeping- 
place lor the night, while Mr Johnston continued 
the nsfcent alone. 

At* fifteen thousand one hundred and fifty 
feet he reached the central connecting ridge 
of Kilima-Njaro, and could see part of both 
sides. The ‘Monarch/ however, was veiled in 
clouds. What followed cannot better be given 
than in the advcntiuer’s own words : ‘At length 
—and it was so sudden and so Heeling, th.it 1 ' 
had no time to lully take in the m.i|c->ty of 
the snowy dome of Kibd—the clouds parted, and ! 
I looked oil a blare of *=now so blinding white 
under the brief flicker ot sunlight, that 1 could 
see little detail. Since sunrise that morning l 
bad caught no glimpse of lvil>6, and now it was 
sudden 1 / presented to me with unusual and start¬ 
ling marness. . . . Knowing now the direction 
of iny goal, 1 rose Irom the clammy stones, an l 
clutching my sketch-book with benumbed hand*, 
began once more to a-coml westwards. Seeing 
but a few yards in limit ol me, choked with mist, 
1 made but slow piognss; nevertheless, 1 con¬ 
tinually mounted along a gently sloping, hum¬ 
mocky ridge, where the spaces in between tin- 
masses of mk were Idled with fine yellowish 
sand. The slabs of rock were so slippery with 
tho drizzling mist, that I*very often neaily lost 
my footing, and I thought with a shudder what 
a spiained ankle would mean here. 

‘At length, after a rather steeper ascent than 
usual up the now smoother and sharper ridge, J 


suddenly encountered snow 1 \ mg at my very feet, 
and nearly plunged headlong into a ; r< at i it I Me 1 
with snow', that hero seemed to cut aci,-— h,, 
ridge anfl interrupt it. The dense mist cleared 
a little m a partial manner, and I then saw to my 
left tho black rock sloping gently to an awful guil 
of snow, so vast and deep that its limits were 
concealed by log. Above me aline of snow was 
just discernible, and altogether the prospect was 
such a gloomy one, with its all-surrounding 
curtain of sombre* cloud, and its uninhabited 
wastes of snow and rock, that my heart sank 
within me at my loneliness. . . . Turning 
momentarily northwards, I rounded the nit ol 
snow, and once more dragged myself, now breath¬ 
less and panting, and with aching limbs, along 
the slippery ridge ol bare rock, which went ever 
mounting upwards. . . . The feeling that over¬ 
came me when I sat and gasped for breath on 
the wet and slippery rpeks at this great height, i 
was one of overwhelming isolation. I felt as if 11 
should never more regain ^ie force to move, and 
must remain and die amid this horrid solitude of 
Btones and snow. Then I took some brandy-and- 
watex from nsy flask, and a little courage came 


back to me. I was miserably cold, the driving 
mist having wetted me to the skin. Yet the 
temperature recorded here was above the freezing- 
point, being thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit. . . . 
The mercury rose to 183*8. This observation, 
when properly computed, and with the correction 
added for the temperature of the intermediate air, 
gives a height of sixteen thousand three hundred 
and fifteen feet as the highest point I attained on 
Kilima-Njaro.’ 

When he returned to the camping-place, Mr 
Johnston found that his three followers had 
deserted him, being thoroughly terrified, and 
certain that the white man had peri-died on 
the lonely heights*. With much difficulty lie 
made his way to the station on the lower 
ground, where the great body of his attendant-* 
had remained; and m due course the whole 
party arrived safely again at Taveita. From 
there a new route was taken, by way of Lake 
Jipo, to the cofc&t at Pangani, where the followers 
w*ere paid off. Aji English mission afforded Mr 
Johnston shelter until he could get a passage 
on an Arab dau to Zanzibar, where he caught 
the mail-steamer; and in litflte more than six 
weeks after getting his last glimpse of the snow- 
peaks of Kilima-Njaro, from the shores of Lake 
JipJ, the gallant explorer was in London once 
more. 

Although attaining the highest altitude yet 
leached by man m Africa, Mr Johnston did not 
complete the conquest of Kiliina-N|aro. But he 
reached within two thousand feet of the summit; 
and having sliown the way, it will be odd if some 
of the adventurous spirits among alpme (.limbers 
do not essay the ta.--.lc of peering into the hidden 
depths of the crater of Kibo. Be this as it may, 
the expedition has resulted in the acquisition of a 
vast amount of valuable luloimation about the 
geography, the fauna, and flora of this strange 
district, where in two days you can ascend from 
equatorial heat to arctic cold. Even in the plains, 
the temperature is, lor six months in the year, 
quite bearable, and m some parts delightful. The 
extreme fertility ol the mountain slopes, the 
abundance ot game, the stores of ivory to be 
obtained from the vast herds of elephants, the rare 
and beautiful skins—in short, all the known l u lies 
of animal and vegetable production, and the 
supposed existence of mineral deposits, siuh as 
copper and nitrate of soda, point to this district 
as destined to play an important part in the 
future of Africa. 


IN ALL SHADEa 

CHAPTER Xm. 

‘Father, father/ Dr Whitaker whispered in a 
low voice, ‘let us go aside a little—down into 
my cabin or somewhere—away from this crowd 
here. I am so glad, so happy to be back with 
you again; so delighted to be home once more, 
dear, dear father. But don’t you see, everybody 
is looking at us and observing us ! ’ 

The old mulatto glanced around him with an 
oily glance of profound self-satisfaction. Yes, 
undoubtedly; he was the exact centre of an 
admiring audience. It was just such a house 
as he loved to play to. He turned once more 
to his trembling son, whose sturdy knees were 
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almost giving way feebly beneath him, and 
redoubled the ardour of his paternal demonstra¬ 
tiveness. ‘ My son, my son, my own dear boy! * 
he said once more; and then, stepping back two 
paces and opening his arms effusively, he ran 
forward quickly with short mincing steps, and 
pressed the astonished doctor with profound 
warmth to his swelling bosom. There was an 
expansiveness and a gushing effusion about the 
action which made the spectators titter audibly ; 
and the titter cut the poor young mulatto keenly 
to the heart with a sense of his utter helpless¬ 
ness and ridiculousneqp in this absurd situation. 
He wondered to himself when the humiliating 
Beene would ever be finished. But the old man 
was not satisfied yet. Releasing liis son once 
more from his fat grasp, he placed Ins two big 
hands akimbo on Ins hips, puckered up his eye¬ 
brows as if searching for some possible flaw' m 
a horse or in a woman’s figure—no was a noted 
connoisseur in either—and held hi', head pushed 
jauntily forward, staring once, more at his son 
with his email pig’s eyes from top to toe. At 
last, satisfied apparently with his close scrutiny, 
and prepared to acknowledge that it was all very 
good, he seized the young doctor quickly by tlic 
shoulders, and kissing him with a loud smack 
on either cheek, proceeded to slobber him piece¬ 
meal all over the lace, exactly like a nme-months’- 
old baby. 3)r Whitaker’s cheeks tingled and 
burned, bo that even through that dusky skin, 
Edward, who stood a little distance off, com¬ 
miserating him, could see the hot blood rushing 
to his face by the deepened and darkened colour 
in the very centre. 

Presently, old Bobby seemed to be sufficiently 
sated with this particular form of theatiicaSjfcnter- 
tainment, and turned round pleasantly the 
remainder of the company. ‘ My son,’ he said, 
not without a real touch of heart-felt, paternal 
pride, as he glanced towards the gentlemanly 
looking and well-dressed young doctor, ‘your 
fellow-passengers ! Introduce me ! Which is de 
son of my ole and valued friend, dc Honourable 
James Ilawtorn, of Wngwater?' 

Dr Whitaker, glad to divert attention from 
himself on any excuse, waved his hand quietly 
towards Edward. 

‘How do you do, Mr Whitaker?’ Edward 
said, in as low and quiet a tone as possible, 
anxious as he was to disappoint the little gaping 
crowd of amused spectators. ‘We have all 
derived a great deal of pleasure from your son’s 
society on our way across. His music haa been 
the staple entertainment of the whole voyage. 
We have appreciated it immensely.’ 

But old Bobby was not to be put off with 
private conversation aside in a gentle undertone. 
He was accustomed to living his life in public, 
and he wasn’t going to be balked of his wonted 
entertainment. ‘Yes, Mr Hawtorn,’lie answered 
in a loud voice, ‘you are right, sah. De taste 
for music an’ de taste for beauty in de ladies 
ore two tastes dat arc seldom wantin’ to de sons 
or de grandsons of Africa, however far removed 
from de original negro.’ (As he spoke, he glanced 
back with a touch of contempt and an infinite 
superiority of manner at the pure-blooded blacks, 
who were now busily engaged in picking up 
portmanteaus from the decK, and squabbling 
with one another as to which was to carry the I 


buckras’ luggage. Your mulatto, howover dark, 
always in c good-humoured, tolerant way, utterly 
despises his coal-black brethren.)« ‘Bote dose 
tastes are highly developed in my own nusson. 
Bote no doubt my son, Wilberforce Clarkson 
Whitaker, is liable to inherit from his fader’s 
family. In de exercise of de second, I eannot 
fail to perceive dat dis lady beside you must 
be Mrs Hawtorn. Sah'—with a sidelong leer 
of his fat eyes—‘I congratulate you iiios’ sin¬ 
cerely on your own taste in female beauty. 
A very nice, fresh-lookin’ young lady, Mrs 
Hawtorn.’ r 

Marian’s face grew fiery red ; and Edward 
hardly knew whether to laugh off the awkward 
compliment, or to draw himself up and stroll 
away, as though the conversation had reached 
its natural ending. • 

‘And dt odder young lady,’ Bobby went on, 
quite unconscious of the effect he had produced 
—‘de odder young lady? Your sister, now, or 
Mrs JIawtorn’s ? ’ 

‘This io Miss Dnpny of Orange Grove,’ Edward 
answered hesitatingly ; for lie hardly knew what 
remark old Bobby might next venture upon. 
And indeed, as a matter of fact, the old mulatto’s 
conversation, even in the presence of ladies, was 
not at all times restrained by all those, aitifieial 
rules of decorum imposed on mod of us bv what 
appeared to him a ridiculously strait-laced and 
puritanical white conventionality. 

But Edward’s answer seemed to have an extra¬ 
ordinary effect in sobering and toning down the 
old man’s exuberant volubility; he pulled off 
his hat with a respectful bow, and said in a 
lower and moTe polite voi'*c : ‘ 1 have dc honour 
of knowing Miss Dupuy’s fader; I am proud 
to make Miss Dupuy’.- acquaintance ’ 

‘Here, Bobby!’ the. captain called out from 
a little forward—‘you come here, say. The 
first-officer wants to introduce you’—with a wink 
at Edward—‘to liis “Excellency the Peruvian 
ambassador.—Look here, Mr Hawthorn ; don’t 
you let Bobby talk too long to your ladies, sir. 
lie sometimes blurts out something, you know, 
that ladies ain’t exactly accustomed to. We 
beafaring men arc a bit rough on occasion our¬ 
selves, certainly ; hut we know how to behave 
for all that he lore the women.—Bobby, don’t; 
you *d better be careful.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Edward said, and again felt liis 
heart smitten with a sort of remorse for poor 
Dr Whitaker. That quick, sensitive, enthusi¬ 
astic young man to be tied down for life to 
such a father! It wus too terrible. In fact, 
it was a tragedy. 

‘Splendid take-down for that stuck-up, young 
brown doctor,’ the English officer exclaimed aside 
in a whisper to Edward. * Shake a little of the 
confounded conceit out of him, I should say. 
He wanted taking down a peg.—Screaming fai-ce, 
isn’t he, the old father ? * 

‘I never saw a more pitiable or pitiful scene 
in my whole life,’ Edward answered earnestly. 

‘ Poor fellow, I’m profoundly sorry for him ; he 
looks absolutely broken-hearted.’ 

The young officer gazed at him in mute asto¬ 
nishment. ‘Can’t see^a joke, that fellow Haw¬ 
thorn,’ he thought to himself. ‘Had all the 
fun worked out of him, I suppose, over there 
at Cambridge. Awful prig! Quite devoid of 
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the sense f)f humour. Sorry ior his poor wife ; 
she’ll huve a dull life of it —Never saw such 
an amusing olcl fool in ail my days as that 
ridiculous, fat old nigger fellow ' ’ 

Meanwhih, James Hawthorn had been stand¬ 
ing on the wharf, waiting-for the first crush of 
negroes and hangers-on to woik itself off, and 
looking for an easy opportunity to come aboard 
in order to meet his son and daughter. By-and- 
by the crubh subsided, and the old man stepped 
on to the gangway and made his way down 
upon the deck. 

In a moment, Edward was wringing his hand 
fervently, and father and son had exchanged one 
fiinglc kiss of recognition m that half-shamefaced, 
hasty fashion in winch men of our race usually 
get through that very un-English ceremony of 
greeting. 

‘ Hither, lather,’ Edward said, ‘ T am so thank¬ 
ful to see you once more; so anxious* to boo my 
dear mother.’ 

There were tears standing m both their eyes ; 
as his hither answered • ‘My boy, iny boy ! I’ve 
denied myself this p]engine for years ; and now 
—now it’s come, it’s almost too much for 
me.’ 

There was ft moment’s pause, and then Mr 
Hawthorn turned to Marian. • My daughter,’ 
he said, kisbing her with a filially hi«.s, ‘we 
know yon, and love you already, fiom Edw aril’s 
letters; and we’ll do our best, as Ur as we can, 
to make you happy * 

Them was another pause, and then the father 
said again: ‘You didn’t get my telogiam, 
Edward > ’ 

‘Yes, lather, 1 got it; but not till we were 
on the very point of staitmg. The steamer was 
actually under weigh, and we couldu’t have 
stopped even if we had wished to. There was 
nothing for it hut to come on as wc were, in 
spite of it.’ 

‘Oil, Mr Hawthorn, there’s papa!’ Nora cried 
excitedly. ‘There he 1 , Homing down the gang¬ 
way.’ And as she spoke, Mr Dupuy'a port 1 y 
i°rm was seen advancing towards them with 
slow deliberateness. 

For a second, lie gazed about him curiously, 
looking for Nora; then, as he saw her, lie 
walked over towards her m his leisurely, dawd¬ 
ling, West Indian fashion Nora darted forward 
and fltujg her arms impulsively around linn. ‘So 
you’ve come, Nora,’ the old gentleman said 
quietly, disembarrassing himself with elephantine 
grace fulness from her close embrace—‘so you’ve 
tome, after all, in spite of my telegram !—-How 
was this, my dear? IIow was this, tell me?’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ Nora answered, a little abashed 
at his serene manner. ‘The telegram was too 
late—it was thrown on board after we’d started. 
But we’ve got out all safe, you see.—And Marian 
--you know—Marian Orel—Mrs Hawthorn that 
ia wiow—she ’a taken great care of me; and, 
except for the hurricane, we’ve had such a 
delightful voyage! ’ 

Mr Dupuy drew himself up to his Btuteliest 
eminence and looked straight across at Marian 
Hawthorn with stiff noliteness. ‘I didn’t know 
it was to Mrs Hawthorn, I’m sure,’ he said, 
‘that 1 was to be indebted for your safe arrival 
here in Trinidad. It was very good of Mrs 
Hawthorn, I don’t doubt, to bring you out 


to us and act as your chaperon. I am much 
obliged to Mrs Hawthorn for her kind atten¬ 
tion and care of you on the voyage. I must 
thank Mrs Hawthorn very sincerely for the 
trouble she may have been put to on your 
account.- Good-morning, Mrs Hawthorn!—Good¬ 
morning, Mr Hawthorn! Your son, I suppose ? 
Ab, so 1 imagined.—Good-morning, good-morning.’ 
He raised his hat with formal courtesy to Marian, 
and bowed slightly to the son and lather. Then 
he drew Nora’s arm carefully in his, and was 
just about to walk her immediately off the 
steamer, when Noia burst from him in the 
utmost amazement and rushed up to ki.v, Marian. 

‘ I’apn,’she cried, ‘I don’t*tlunk you understand. 
This is Marian Ord, don’t you know ? General 
Ord’s daughter, that I’ve written to you about 
so often. She’s my dearest friend, and now 
she’s married to Mr Edward Hawthorn—this is 
he—and Aunt Harriet gave me *in charge to 
her tip come across with ; and I must just bay 
good-bye to her before I leave her.—Thank you, 
dear, tlmnk you both so much for all your 
kindness. Not, of course, that it matters about 
saying good-bye to you, for you and we will 
be such very, very near neighbours, and of course 
we’ll see a great deal of ofie another.—Won’t 
we, papa? We shall be near neighbours, and see 
a great deal of Marian always, now she’s come 
hoie to live -won’t we ? ’ 

Mr Dupuy bowed again very stiffly. ‘We 
shall be wry near neighbours, undoubtedly,’ he 
answered with unruffled, politeness ; ‘and 1 shall 
hope to take an early opportunity of paying 
my respects * to—to your friend, General Ord’s 
daughter.—I am much obliged, once more, to 
Mrs Hawthorn for her well-meant attentions. 
Good looming.—This way, Nora, my dear. This 
wav - ^ the Orange Grove carriage.’ 

‘Father,’ Edward exclaimed, in doubt and 
dismay, looking straight down into his father’s 
eyes, ‘what does it all mean? Explain it all to 
us. I’m utterly bewildered. Why did you tele¬ 
graph to us not to come? And why did Nora 
Dupuy’s lather telegraph to her, too, an identical 
message ? ’ 

Mr Hawthorn drew a deep breath and looked 
back at him with a face lull of consternation 
>nd pity. ‘ lie telegraphed to her, too, did he ? ’ 
he muttered half to himself m slow reflection. 
‘He telegraphed to prevent her from coming out 
m the Severn / 1 might have guessed us much— 
it’s very like him.—My boy, my boy—and my 
dear daughter—this is a poor welcome for you, 
a very poor welcome! We never wanted you 
to come out here ; and if we could, we would 
have prevented it But now that you’ve come, 
you’ve come, and there’s no helping it. We 
must just try to do ouf best to make you both 
tolerably comfortable.' 

Marian stood in blank astonishment and silent 
wonder at this strange greeting. A thousand 
vague possibilities floated instantaneously through 
her mind, to be dismissed the next second, on 
closer consideration, as absolutely impossible. 
Wliy on earth did this handsome, dignified, 
courtly old gentleman wish to keep them away 
from Trinidad ? He wasn’t poor; he wasn’t 
uneducated; he wasn’t without honour in his 
own country. That he was a gentleman to the 
backbone, she could see and feel the moment 
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she looked at him and heard him apeak. What, 
then, could be his objection to Ills son’s coming 
out to visit him in his own surroundings ? Had 
he committed some extraordinary crime? Was 
he on ex-convict, or a fraudulent bankrupt, or 
a defaulting trustee ? Did he fear to let his 
son discover his shame ? But no. The bare idea 
was absolutely impossible. You had only to gaze 
once upon that fine, benevolent, clear-cut, trans¬ 
parently truthful face—a a transparently truthful 
as Edward’s own—to see immediately that James 
Hawthorn was a man of honour. It was an 
insoluble mystery, and Marian’s heart sank within 
her as she wondored tp herself what this gloomy 
welcome foreboded for the future. 

‘Father,’ Edward exclaimed, looking at him 
once more with appealing eyes, ‘do explain to 
us what you mean? Why didn’t you want us 
to come to Trinidad? The suspense is too ter¬ 
rible ! Wo shall be expecting something worae 
than the reality. Tell us now. Whatever it is, 
wo are strong enough to bear it 'I know it can 
be nothing mean or dishonourable that you have 
to conceal from us! For Marian’s sake, explain 
it, explain it! ’ 

The old man turned his face away with a 
bitter gesture. ‘My boy, my boy, my poor boy,’ 
he answered slowly and remorsefully, ‘I cannot 
tell you. I can never tell you. You will find 
it out for yourself soon enough. But 1—l—l 
can never tell you ! ’ 


DUST AND HOUSE REFUSE: 

SHOWING V HAT HKCOilllS OF IT. 

If any of our readers are in the habit of passing 
a contractor’s or town’s yard, lie will, perhaps, 
remember perceiving, alongside tlu* outer walls, 
a busy scene going on, which he cannot exactly 
make out A crowd of women toiling and moil¬ 
ing amid heaps of rubbish, two or three barges 
laden with vegetable refuse, he can distinguish 
plainly enough; but it is not until he sees 
a string ot dustcarts slowly wending their 
way towards the distant wliuri, that the thought 
Hashes upon his mind that the busy human 
ants he has been watching are scavengers, sorting 
and arranging the refuse of the great towns 
and cities. Tliere is nothing particularly attrac¬ 
tive in a scavenger’s yard: neither the sights 
nor the smells are pleasant; nevertheless, the 
scene that here meets lus eye, repellent as it 
is, could not exist in any other than a high 
state of civilisation. When we think of it, the 
dustbin is the tomb of the householder; it is 
the grave into which all our domestic surround¬ 
ings inevitably 6ink. Of old, in the ruder states 
of society, this dust and refuse found its final 
rest m mother earth ; but with us, its removal 
by the scavenger is only the first stage of its ele¬ 
vation to a higher existence, if we may so speak. 
In detail, as it exists in every household, it is a 
nuisance to be got rid of; in the aggregate, it 
becomes a valuable commodity, to bo re-imported 
into our arts and manufactures. 

As the great lumbering carts arrive in a dust- 
contractor’s yard, their contents are emptied into 
isolated heaps. No sooner does this take place, 
than they are each in detail attacked by grimy 
men, who remove all the larger articles, such as j 


vegetable matter, old coal-scuttles, old-crinolines 
—or ratber crinolettes—old hats, and old gar¬ 
ments. This is a kind of rough sifting which 
prepares the heap for the attacks of the women, 
who instantly settle upon every heap like a flock 
of crows that may happen to spy any carrion in 
a field. Each woman as she settles upon the 
heap comes sieve m hand, and spreads around 
her a number of baskets; the man now 'fills 
the sieve, and the process of separating the dust- 
heap into its elements begins. The first few 
.shakes of the sieve throw down all the fine ashes 
and the coal-dust Tins detritus becomes a 
very valuable commodity when collected and 
put to its right use. It is used by brick- 
makers to mix with the clay, and does its part 
in the ultimate baking of the brick. In the 
neighbourhood of most of our railways, our 
readers may have noticed vast heaps of fine 
I black dm W burning with a slow combustion and 
with mm li smoke. These heaps consist of bucks 
which are being baked. They are placed in 
rows a little apart, and their interstices are filled 
with the fine ‘breeze,* as tlio coal-ashes are 
termed ; a light is set below, and gradually the 
whole mass fires to a dull red heat, the ‘ bieeze.* 
ultimately mixed with the clay helping to liukc 
the inside of the brick in the mo>t perfect manner 
■ without \ it! dying it The ‘breeze’ is the most 
valuable portion of tli6 dust, and it rises or lulls 
in value according to the amount of building 
going on and to the rate of its production ; m 
the summer, but little, comparatively, is made. 
Coal-dust, it must be remembered, n entirely 
a distant refuse from load-dust, winch also 
possesses a certain value, as wo shall show by- 
and-by. When all tln» finer refuse has pu-oed 
through the sieve, the larger and coarser aitides 
renndu upon the top. There glr-ten some pieces 
of broken glass ; this, of course, only requires 
to be remelted to be put once more into cir¬ 
culation in the world. Considering the brittle 
nature of this material and the enormous quan¬ 
tities of it employed, it is fortunate that it is 
almost indestructible. When we break a window, 
wo only alter the arrangement of its particles. 
Broken into a thousand piece**, it remains as 
good gla^s as ever; time will not touch it. The 
remnants of glass that are found among the 
Roman remains that have been lying in the 
ground for two thousand years, are as fit for the 
glass-pot as though it had been made yesterday; 
phials and old bottles are rarely even chipped, 
heiifo they are merely washed, and they pass 
again mLo the drawers of the chemist or apothe¬ 
cary. 

Bones form another constant contribution to 
the sieve, and u valuable iten they are to the 
dust contractor. There is a grand tussle going 
ou for their possession both by the manufacturer 
and agriculturist. The larger bones aro first 
boiled, in order to extract all their fat Ond 
gelatine. The purposes the former article is put 
to are too numerous to be mentioned; a good 
deal of the finer kind goes to make pomatum 
and soap ; the gelatine is, we do not doubt, used 
os the basis of soups ; and we know that it is 
employed in the manufacture of jujube lozenges. 
The smaller bones, which cannot be used in the 
constructive arts, are equally valuable in agri¬ 
culture. When ground down to a fine powder 
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and mixe<^ with sulphuric acid, they become that 
great fertiliser, superphosphate of lime, restoring 
to the soil all the productive qualities that have 
been taken out of it by over-cropping. Wheat- 
growing is very exhaustive to the soil; indeed, 
we could not go on growing wheat for many 
years without reducing it to sterility, were it not 
for the use of this superphosphate. Phosphorus, 
again, is another extractive from bones. 

Old iron finds its way into a very spacious 
sieve. Like the glass, its substance is difficult to 
destroy ; indeed, some old iron i-> rendered much 
more valuable by being knocked about. Tlius, 
old iron in the for& of horseshoes, and horseshoe 
nails, letches a much higher price than the ori¬ 
ginal in dal from which they were made ; the 
lougluiess it acqunc^ by constant blows and con¬ 
cussions gives it a greath enhanced value in the 
market. Old tinned articles, such as slop-pails 
and saucepans, arc fust heated, to recover their 
tm uinl the solder villi which they are made, 
both ol winch articles are more valuable than 
the old iron. Paper i» <archillv collected, and 
goo-* once again tu the paper-mills. Like glass, 
the original libre is very indestructible ; for all 
we know, the noLe-p.qvr on whi< h we indite 
the tenderest love-letters to our beloved was 
made from an oil account-hook of a tallow- 
chandler, or fioin the musty records of the past 
centuries. Jn turning out the ragman's basket, 
what a singular hi-lory wc have ‘ The ball- 
dress of a ladv drops into a rag-bosket and 
reappears a. a billet-doux; disappears again to 
reappi.ir onee more in the drawing-room 01 the 
musm a-> a workb >\ ol papier-m.ahe, or a doll, 
or oven into the wheel, ol railway trucks, and 
other ti.-es to w Inch paper is now put. 

Whilst, however, we are watching the sifters 
grubbing over the heaps—as we have said, like eo 
many ciows—thev all ri-.e together, as we some¬ 
times see Uie.se bird.s do, without any apparent 
cause, and make oil L- l We nearest public-house. 
Put there is a cause, we may be sure, for this 
■Ridden flight. Jt vou ask the oveilooker, he 
opeeilily enlightens you. ‘Oh, they’ve been 
and found some money in ihe clusihuip, and 
when they do, it is a lule among them to .share 
it together in clnnk.’ By-aml-by, their little 
jollification over, they return. If there is any¬ 
thing that can be used as food in the dust, the 
‘hill-wdmen ’ arc entitled to it as a perquisite. In 
this manner they obtain many pieces of bread I 
which the leader might not like to eat, but which 
they either no not object to, or put to other uses. 

AH the pieces of wood are also considered to 
be theirs; and wdien they leave work, they may 
be (wen laden witl^fucl ot this kind, which saves 
them more expensive firing. The bioken china 
and crockery goes to make the foundations of 
roads and paths ; and all the * soft core ’—namely, 
refuse vegetable matter—is relumed directly to 
the fields m the shape ol manure. Old clothes 
are not the least valuable items of the dustyard. 
Anything in the blmpe of cotton, even to the 
covering of the ermobne steels and stay-bones, 
is put aside for the paper-mill. Cloth finds its 
way to the shoddy-miWs of Lancashire, where it 
is purified and ground down and remade into 
coarse cloth. The old Woollen garments that 
ore turned thus into shoddy are equal to a 
contribution ,of twenty-five 'thousand tons of 


wool. Yet these old clothes, not many years 
ago, were considered of no more value than to 
be thrown upon the manure-heap, there slowly 
to suffer disintegration until fit to be placed 
upon the land. Indeed, there is a class of 
rags which is now taken directly to the soil. 
Old house and dish cloths soaked with grease 
and animal refuse make capital manure. In 
the dust-contractors’ yards we may see them 
spread upon the ground to dry, preparatory 
to their being forwarded to the hop-grounds, 
where they are much used for the cultivation 
of that plant. Old boots and shoes, if not too 
much dilapidated, find their way to the back 
slums of tlie town, where a class of tradesmen 
live who patch them up, and, by the aid of 
heel-ball, make them once more presentable. 

We had almost forgotten to say that no incon¬ 
siderable amount of coal is rescued from the 
dustheap. This, of course, does not go to the 
brickyard; i£ js purchased by the poor. In 
well-to-do neighbourhoods, and especially in the 
fashionable quarter of the town, the ashes arc 
rarely silted; lienee, pieces of coal half-burnt, 
or small lumps, are thrown away every morning. 
Tins extravagance makes the id list’ of the better 
portions of the town far more valuable than 
that collected from the poverty-stricken districts. 
Indeed, the dust in the aristocratic portion of the 
town is richer in every valuable refuse—there 
are more boiio«, more ‘ breeze,’ more refuse cloth¬ 
ing, than ever find a chance of getting into the 
boxes and middens of the poor quarter. 

Wc have mid that the dust from the roads is 
kept distinct from the dust of the ashpit. Itoad- 
duot i* always very rich in manure, which makes 
it valuable as a top-dressmg for meadows. It is 
also largely used to mix with soft clay for the 
making ol inferior bricks, and we have ascer¬ 
tained that it is also used for a more unsightly 
adulteration. The composition with which many 
of the cheaply run-up houses are smoothed over 
and made to appear ornamental, is very freely 
mixed with road-dust The evil of this we 
speedily see in the green stains with which all 
such structures are disfigured, such green stains 
being nothing more than a vegetation that occurs 
in all damp spots, and finds its support in this 
surreptitious du»t. 

Thus the grimy scavenger and ‘hill-women’ 
perform a valuable purt in the world. By their 
aid we return to the exhausted fields the riches 
the towns have drawn ftom them; and they 
arrest from speedy destruction a score of valu¬ 
able products, and set them once more in circula¬ 
tion in the busy world. 


THE HAUNTED JUNGLE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

CHAP. IL—INVISIBLE. 

When the ptisdri came to his senses, he found 
himself lying in the jungle. It was early morn¬ 
ing ; but there was sufficient light for him to 
distinguish the surrounding objects. He sat up 
and looked about him, At first, he could not 
realise where he was; but when recollection 
of his night’s adventure flashed across his mind, 
he became instantly wide awake. He looked 
curiously and anxiously round. There was not 
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the least sign of any village or habitation of 
any sort—only dense, pathless jungle all round ! 
For some time he sat trying to recall the inci¬ 
dents of the past night. It seemed to him like a 
wild dream. He shuddered when he thought of 
it, and rising hastily, he prepared to leave the 
uncanny spot. But he could' see no path or 
track of any kind. At length, noting the position 
of the sun, he decided that Pandiydn must be 
in a certain direction, and at once began to 
make his way through the jungle towards it. 
It was laborious and slow work forcing his 
way through the dense undergrowth; but in 
about half an hour \fo struck a path which he 
recognised as leading from a neighbouring village 
to Pandiydn. He had not gone far along this 
path when he met a man driving a number 
of pack-bullocks. To his surprise, the leading 
bullock came straight towards him, as if it did 
not sec him; and the path being narrow, he had 
to step aside into the jungle to avoid it 

‘Hallo, brother!’ he said to the man driving 
the bullocks, ‘where are you" going, and what 
have you got in the packs 1 ’ 

The man took no notice and made no answer, 
but merely shouted to his bullocks and passed 
on. The piisdri was inclined to be angry at 
the man’s supposed rudeness; but thinking that 
perhaps he was deaf and had not seen him, he 
w ent on his way without remark. 

Presently he met a man from a neighbouring 
village whom he knew well, coining along the 
path towards him. * Salaam, Arumiikam ! ’ he 
said as they neared each other; ‘ 3 ou are about 
early this morning.* 

To his great astonishment, the man came 
striding along as if he neither saw nor heard 
him; and the piisdri lmd to lump hastily aside, 
lest he should be thrown clown. For a few 
moments he stared after his retreating friend, 
amazed at his extraordinary conduct; then he 
burst into a passion, and shouting after him 
loudly, cursed him and his manners. But the 1 
man went quietly on without replying, or even 
turning his head. 

Very much surprised at what had happened, 
and in an angry, disturbed frame of mind, the 
pusdri resumed his journey. Soon he came to 
the river. As lie went down the steep descent 
to the water, he was horror-struck to see a huge 
wild elephant appear from behind the bushes 
overhanging the river, a few yards off, and come 
towards him. There was no way of escape. The 
banks of the river rose perpendicularly on either 
side of him, and there was no time for him to 
scramble back by the way he had come. On 
came the elephant, dripping with water from 
its morning bath in the river, and lazily swinging 
its trunk and flapping its ears. The piisdri stood 
petrified with terror in full view of the animal, 
unable to move hand or foot. The elephant 
advanced till it stood directly over him. But 
instead of throwing him down and crushing him 
to death, as the piisdri momentarily expected, 
it leisurely broke off a branch from a bush on 
the bank above him and slowly munched it He 
could feel its hot breath as he crouched against 
the bank under its huge head. Suddenly it 
turned away, listened ior a moment to some 
sound in the distance, and then walked slowly 
off down the river. With a feeling of intense 


relief, he watched it out of sight li waB evi¬ 
dent the elephant had neither seen nor smelt 
him ; but for what reason lie could not ima¬ 
gine. 

Picking up his stick, which he had dropped 
in his fright, the piisdri went down to the water 
to wade through to the other side ; and then 
he discovered the reason of the strange beh&viour 
of the two men he had met, and why the ele¬ 
phant had not molested him. As he entered the 
pool, he happened to glance down, and instantly 
saw, to his intense horror, that his form was 
not reflected in it 1 It was some momenta before 
he realised what had happeiiVd. He was invis¬ 
ible ! The water lie had drunk at the pisdsi 
village was a magic draught, and its effect had 
been to make him invisible. Long and earnestly 
did he gaze down into the water; but in vain; 
only the reflection of the blue sky and over¬ 
hanging frees appeared on the bright face of 
the pool. At length, in an agony of alarm and 
distress, he waded through the Water, without, 
howevei, causing the faintest ripple on its sur¬ 
face, and hurried off to the village, in the hope 
of finding that his dreadful .suspicion was not 
true. Close to the village he met a boy, the 
son of a neighbour, driving some cattle to the 
tank pasture; the urchin passed him without 
a word and without looking at lnm. The pusdri 
groaned aloud and passed on. Soon he reached 
the village, and passed through, glancing about 
| him with terrified anxiety, in tnc hope that 
I some one would recognise him. But though 
several of the villagers were standing about, not 
[ one ot them took the smallest notice of him. 
He went straight to his own house. Just as he 
reached the gate, his daughter came out cairying 
a water-pot on her hip ; she was going to the 
well for water. The piisdri stood before her in an 
agony of fear and expectation. To Ins unutter¬ 
able horror, she walked past him without the 
slightest sign of recognition ! 

‘ Valleo, my child ' ’ he cried, btretohing out 
his hands beseechingly, ‘do you not see me?’ 
But the girl walked on unconcernedly. 

Just then a woman came out of a hut near 
by bound on the same errand as herself. ‘ Well, 
child,’ she exclaimed, addressing Vallee, ‘what 
did the miidliya say to your father?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ ‘•lie replied ; ‘lie has not come 
back yet.’ 

This answer completely dispelled the hope 
that the piisdri had clung to—that his daughter 
might yet recognise him. He knew' now what 
a mighty spell was on lum, and that he was 
invisible to mortal eyes, and had no substance 
or voice. Wringing his hands and wailing aloud, 
but inaudibly to all human ’ears, he followed 
tile tw r o women to the well, and listened with 
agony and despair in his heart to their chatter 
and laughter. Several times he shouted, as he 
thought loudly, to his daughter, in the hopfe of 
making her hear, and also attempted to seize her 
by the arm; but she neither heard his voice nor 
felt his touch. Before entering the house again, 
on her return from the well, Vallee looked for 
some moments in the direction of the path to 
Mdnkiilam, in the hope or expectation, appa¬ 
rently, of seeing her‘father appear, little think¬ 
ing how near lie was to her. The piisdri 
entered the hut with her and sat down »in liis 
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accustomed corner, overwhelmed by his terrible by what they said, that one and all of the 
misfortune. party had long foreseen what his evil passions 

Suddenly there was a noise in the village would bring him to. Every man of them believed 
outside. Some one, in loud excited tones, was him to be guilty of the murder, and there 
relating something which seemed to be of was not one to express any doubt or to say 
startling import, from. the loud ejaculations of a good word for him. 

surprise that followed. Listening intently, the In such pleasant converse the party arrived 
ptisari heard a man say: ‘ Yes, the mi'idliya lias at Munkuhuu, and went to the headman’s house, 
been murdered, and his money-box broken open It was crowded inside and out by an excited, 
and rifled! * curious throng. The piisdri made his way 

Yallee, too, had evidently caught the w ords into the hut. On a bed, in the middle of it, 
for, starting up, she rushed out, and was followed lay the body of the mudliya. A wound in the 
by her father. A number of villagers were throat, exposed to view, showed how he had 
standing under a* tree listening to a man whom come by liis death, aryl indications were not 
the ptisan recognised as an inhabitant of wanting that he had struggled hard for life. 
Mdnkulam. He was talking rapidly and with A number of women, relatives of the deceased, 
muah gesticulation. On cal 'dung sight of Yallee, were shrieking in chorus the death-wail over 
J lie, stopped short, and with a glance round, the corpse. In a comer of the hut sat a young 

, asked loudly and abruptly: ‘Where is your man, a minor headman from a neighbouring 

father, child V * village, busily engaged in inquiring into all the 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the girl, noting with circumstances of the murder. He was occupied j 
surprise the meaning looks which the villagers in making *a list, from the statements of the ' 
exchanged. ‘He went last night to Monk Alain muidcred man’s relatives, of the missing articles 
to sco the mudliya, and has not yet come of jewellery. The strong-box from which they 
home.’ had been stolen stood, with its lid broken, before 

‘The mudliya has been murdered/ said the him. Lying on the floor’beside him was a 
man giavely; ‘and the piisAri’s knife has been knife, which the ptisifri immediately recognised 
huiud, and it is covered with blood !’ as his own, though how it got there and came 

Vallee instantly understood what the man to be covered with blood, was more than ho 

mi]died. With widely opened eyes and parted could guess. As he listened to the questions 

lips, she stood transfixed to Hie spot. She knew of the headman and heard the remarks of the by- 

loo well her father’s uncontrollable temper, not standers, the pdsdri began to feel a kind of grim 
to feel him capable of any deed, however atro- satisfaction m the fact of his being invisible, 

< ions, when his passions were roused. Yet she so black stained the case against him. He could 
loved him fondly and sincerely, and when she not but feel that the evidence produced more 
realised the uwiul nature of the crime with than justified them all in believing him to bo 
which he was charged, she thiew herself on the the murderer. 

■"ound .ui.l abandon) 1 herself to grief and despair, As he moved invisibly about the hut, he 
i ‘fii'iiig the loiulnrt offer'd her by the women suddenly caught sight of his enemy Iyan Elihun 
standing lound. entering the door. Iyan was accompanied by 

The villager 1 -, meanwhile, plied the bringer his younger brother Yalan, Vallce’s lover, a tall, 
of the news with junctions. He related how well-made young man, with handsome, pleasant 
the mtidliya’s little gr.mdson had been present features. The two men were \cry unlike each 
at a stormy interview between his grandfather other in every way—in features, expression, and 
and the pusari, at which the latter had uttered manner, ami no stranger would have thought I 
many threats; how, after the pus.In had left them to be brothers. On catching sight of 
the house, lie had returned when the mudliya Iyan, the pusari moved close to him and 
w;is alone, and had murdered him, and then watched him keenly. He had a nervous down- 
robbed him of all his money and jewels. Tin-, cast air, very different from his usual hard, bold 
was ^proved by the finding of his knife covered expression. He looked furtively and quickly 
with blood, and by his disappearance, he having round,'and the pusari noticed a peculiar expres- 
clearly fled, to escape the penalty of his crime, won pass over his face as he glanced at the corpse 
The pustin s rage on hem mg himself charged and then hurriedly averted lus eyes. A thought, a 
with such a dreadful deed was excessive, Boil- suspicion suddenly rushed into the ptistiri’s mind, 
ing over with wrath, lie turned about in the There stood the murderer! It was Iyan Eliivan 
crowd, addressing one and then another with who had taken the miidliya’s life ; and lie had 
indignant denials and protests. But though he used his enemy’s knife, of winch he had in 
shouted and raved and gesticulated, no one saw some way got possession, in order t. cast the 
or heard him ; and at length, seeing how fruit- suspicion on him. As the thought struck him, 
less his efforts to make himself heard were, he the pusari stepped fiercely forward to seize and 
ajuieted dow'n and waited to see what would denounce him; then lie recollected his strange 
be done next. _ position, and with a strong effort, restrained 

Presently, a party of villagers, full of pleasant himself. For some moments ho stood glaring 


be done next. _ position, and with a strong effort, restrained 

Presently, a party of villagers, full of pleasant himself. For some moments ho stood glaring 
excitement and curiosity, started off for Mtinkti- malevolently hut invisibly at his enemy, 
lain, the scene of the murder, and the pusiiri ‘This is an awful tiling, Iyan/ remarked a 
decided to go with them. As they went along, man standing by. 

ho listened with g?im, hitter amusement to the ‘ Ay/ he responded in a gruff, harsh voice. ‘ 1 
remarks his fellow-villagers made about him. felt sure that mad fool Riinan Ummiyan would 
His unneighbourly hatred of Iyan Eluvan, his do this. I met him yesterday on his way here, 
violent temper and quarrelsome nature, were the and heard him swear he would have the miidliya’s 
subject o£ general condemnation. It appeared, life.’ 
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On hearing this lie, the ptisdri’s rage boiled 
over, but he could do nothing but utter inaudible 
curses and threats. He soon tired, however, of 
his useless ravings, and calmed down once more. 
Iyan did not remain long in the house; he 
went to the headman, who took down his state¬ 
ment, to which he swore, adding many cunning 
and malicious embellishments, which made the 
he seem very like truth. As he left the hut 
accompanied by liis brother, the pusaii followed 
them. The brothers separated in the village, 
and I) an started for Poudiydn with liis unseen 
enemy behind him. The ptisan could not rid 
himself of the feeling that he was still visible, 
and so followed at some distance, lyan walked 
last, glancing over his shoulder from time to 
time and muttering as he went. 

The ptisan followed lus enemy about all day. 
Iyan did but little work of any kind, but bat j 
moody and restless in his hut ail the afternoon, ' 
only going occasionally to the door and glancing j 
anxiously around. lie was alone In the hut, 
as he was a widower and had no children, while I 
Valan, who lived with linn, was absent at I 
Mankiilam. Late in the afternoon he began to 
make preparations foy looking the evening meal, 
but in a very preoccupied, desultory manner. 
When it grew du.sk, In Maidenly stopped, went 
to the door, and looked out to see it he was 
being watched ; and seeing he was not, slipped 
out, through the fence, into the jungle at the 
back of his hut The pustiri iollowed him. lyan 
pushed his way through the dense undergrowth 
lor some distance till lie came to a lwige hollow 
tree that had been blasted by lightning; hero 
he stopped for a few minutes m a listening 
attitude. Hearing nothing to alarm him, he fell 
on his kneijs and thrust his arm into a hole 
under the roots and drew out something tied 
up in a cloth. The ptis.iri saw his enemy open 
the bundle, and then his suspicion that lie was 
the murderer of the headman was fully con¬ 
firmed, for it was full ot jewellery and rupees. 
For some minutes lyan remained gloating over 
his ill-gotten wealth, counting the money anil 
fingering the jewels. Once he started, and a 
look of tenor passed over his face. lie had 
heard a rustle overhead; but it was only caused 
by a small monkey in the tree above, which 
was watching his movements with intense curi¬ 
osity. At length Iyan tied up his booty and 
replaced it in the hollow tree, and then sneaked 
back to his liut, unseen by any one but his 
invisible enemy. Soon afterwards, his brother 
Valan returned home, and the two men cooked 
and ate their evening meal almost ir silence. 
After watching them for some time, the pustiri 
went off to his own house. 

He found Vallce lying moaning in a corner, 
utterly prostrated by the heavy blow that had 
fallen on her. A kind-hearted woman of the 
village had brought her some food, as she had 
not cooked anything for herself; but the weeping 
girl refused to eat, and lay moaning and sobbing 
as if her heart was breaking. The pusdii longed 
to be able to speak to lier and assure her of liis 
innocence ; but made no attempt to do so, know¬ 
ing how useless it would be. At length the 
woman went away, and the ptistiri sat for a long 
time watching with an aching heart his sorrow- 
ing, unhappy daughter. At last, exhausted by 


her weeping and grief, Vallee fell asleep^ Seeing 
this, he rose, and went out into the village. It 
was now quite dark, and nearly every one had 
retired to rest. He wandered aimlessly about 
till he found himself before the little temple on 
the dam of the tank. All was dark within save 
where a faint light shone through a hole in the 
roof on to the hideous little idol. He entered 
the temple aud stood before the shrine. Long 
and earnestly did he pray to the god to deliver 
him from the spell that had been cast on him, 
and many were the promises and vows he made 
should liis prayer be granted. Then lie began 
to dance before the idol, ehautiiffc sacred mantliras 
or hymns. All nud.t 3< n ; d: 1 I lie pustiri remain 
in the temple, . :•. im-> o'!. ;m/ pujn, sometimes 
praying, and at otlii** § times dancing wildly before 
the shrine. But the little stone god stood bty-k 
and silent m its niche, and no answer came *■> 
the pustiri’s fus-uonute pru) ers. 


A NIGHT-RAID ON DONEGAL 
SMUGGLERS. 

On a wild, stormy evening, some years ago, tho 
writer was returning to Ballyroughan, a miser¬ 
able little town on the bleak coast of Donegal. 
It had rained heavily all day, but having cleared 
up a little, I drew rein as I approached the town. 
On such an evening the scene was far from 
inspiriting. The road loll owed the windings of 
the seashore, here bounded by huge rocks, over 
which tho waves were dashing furiously, like 
demons storming a fort. About five miles irom 
the mainland lay the little island of Innismurry, 
almost shrouded in mist, and only discernible 
by the ring of white foam which marked its 
coast. Be} oiul, stretched the Atlantic, raging 
with all the force anil pavuon of a November 
storm. I had barely tin*} to take in this scene, 
when I was accosted by a man, who seemed to 
rise out of the road at my side. 

‘It’s a sevare day, yer honour,’ said he, politely 
touching his hat. ‘God be good to them that’s 
at sea on an e\ filing like that.’ 

‘It is very stormy, indeed; but I think tho 
worst of it is now over.’ 

‘God sind it, thin, for it’s hard times fdr tho 
fishermen; though it’s mighty good for the 
stillin’.’ 

‘Good for the stilling!’ I said. ‘What do 
you mean 1 ’ 

‘ Why, I mane there’s little fear of “ the boys ” 
being interrupted in weather like that.’ 

‘ Interrupted at what 1' 

‘ Why, at the stillin’, av coorse; and by the 
same token, yonder they ’re at it ; ’ and he pointed 
to the little island already referred to, now par¬ 
tially disrobed of its mist 

‘Do you mean to say that there is illicit dis¬ 
tillation now going on at that island 1* 

‘Faix and you’ve just gassed it; and sure 
it comes mighty handy, by rayson that the fair 
is on Monday.’ • 

I need not weary the reader with all that 
passed between me and my chance gunpanion, 
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whom I ^cognised as Mickey Mehaffey, a hanger- on the lounge next evening after dinner, when 
on about one of the hotels in the town. From a fiery altercation broke in upon my rest It 
Mickey I learned that the, inhabitants of Innis- was my landlady and Mickey on the stairs, 
murry consisted of about a score of families, ! Y f disturb him now, I’m telling yc; 

who obtained a living by fishing and illicit dis- ^ a t lc ^ , ... 

' “ . ”, * b , • n „ . ‘But I want to sec him particular,’ persisted 

Dilation, and I grieve to say, chiefly by the Mickey endeavouring to pass her on the 
latter. There were no police on the island, and B t a i ra . 

as in stormy weather it was wholly unapproach- ‘And it’s want ye ’ll meet with, thin; ye can 
able from the mainland, they could carry on watch for him as he goes out in the morninV 


their nefarious business without iear of ‘dis¬ 
turbance.’ At other times their scouts could yt*; and tin* morning wouldn’t do at all, at all.’ 
give at least half-an-hour’a warning of approach- * wliat if it is a matt her ot life and 

teg danger, and tins was soflloent to enable dl f h ? S‘lfc,isn t tbtt.do'-thor.’ 

. ° * . . . , , , , r I now thought proper to interims. ‘If that 

them to secrete thou- contraband goads In-fuiv ls Mlck(!y M^tfcy,- *1 *ud, ‘jou may allow 
C'e ‘mimy arrived. And when hard pressed, ) m „ to come up, Mrs M‘Keteliup.’ 
the Atlantic always formed a safe and capacious ‘Very well, sor.—Bad luck to the dirthy 
storehouse. They had also their agents and con- boots o’ ye »’ This last to Mickey in an under¬ 
fed crates on the mainland, who agisted them tone. 

to land and di.-posc of the poteen prior to fairs, ‘Well, Mickey, shut the door, and let me hear 
wakes, and niariiages, these being the favourite wliafc you liatfe got to say.’ 


‘It’s a matthcr ot life and death, I’m tellin’ 


channels of ‘home consumption. 


I’ve learned, it all, sor. Hugh’s Shan gave 


lint to return'to Mickey. ' lie -till kept a >f.«" lho tbw mornui' aflber ehajwL 

,stfnl eve nn the island.' narti,■ula,-lv on one 11 ‘‘ 3 *’ m ° f smugglers, in know, from the 


wistful eye on the island, particularly on one ^ 


little curl of blue smoke that he assured me 
arose from the identical cabin where the stills 
were at that moment being * fired.’ 


* What “news” did lie give you?’ 

‘Why, about the landing ot the poteen for 
the fair. It’s just as 1 towld ye. They’re to 


‘They*11 be sure to land it on Sunday night,’ land it to-night about twelu* o’clock, as the 


said he, ‘as Monday is the fair. The new ganger 
is very severe, 1 ’m towld, and means to make 
a raid on them.’ 

‘Who told you that?’ 1 asked. 

‘Oh, the divil a one ; sure, I’ve been dliramim; 
it, or some tiling.’ 


moon will be dark by that tune.’ 

‘Wln re do they usually land it?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, sor, there ore only two places where 
a boat can# put in with safety: wan of these, 
‘‘the Smugglers’ Pier,” is just between the high 
rocks fornmst Ba’Iv’.-ugl- .•• ; and the other is 
about a quarter ul a mue farther along the 


‘Well, Mickey,’ said T, ‘since you’ve been I .shore. It’s not so safe in the dm k as the Smug- 


ro very free with your information, I don’t minr’ 
tolling you that I am the “new gauger” I, 


;leis’ Pier, and so they never land at it’ 

AlUr arranging with Mickey to meet me that 


and certainly mean to put a stop to this night at a certain point, 1 dismissed him, and 


smuggling, it possible.’ 


proceeded to mat uie my plan for trapping the 


‘Oh, the saints protect us!’ piously ejaculated 6111 R WIW ^ n3 - I arranged with the 

Mickey. ‘Bud luck to tbe tongue of me ! I’ve ™ abl ° M , ulv( 0 bccr u \ P™ 1 “® “ thi r Smugglers’ 
: n e nmynr . .11 , , ... , . Pier about eleven oMock. Tie was to bring two 

been an informer all unknowns to mesell; but J11(I tla , oe bo.itim-ix with him, and row up 

jonrhononr a\on L betray me i -.ilently lrom the station to the place appointed. 

Never tear. I knew already most of what Three constables of the ‘Royal Irish’ wei«* also 


you told me. 


detailed to met t mo at the same time and place. 


‘Arrah! did you, now? Well, and if you Mnkey, as previously stated, was to go with 

want any more information about them same niyselt and act as guide. The rendezums was 

smugglers, sure Mickey Mehaffey’s the hoy that a ^ ou ^ a from the town, so 1 started off 

can find it out for ye.’ about half-past ten on my secret expedition. 

I was ceriaiuly ratlior amused at Mickey’s rortunately, Ballyrouglmn retires early to rest 
-r , . ... ' * ko not a soul was to be seen ns I passed through 

sudden change of pnuuplu , and telbng him thc town . A H ,blued cough, at the outskirts 

to caU on me next day, if he had further infur- - * - - - 


- - - - told me that Mickey was true to his appoint- 

ination to give, 1 put spurs to my horse and menfc 

trotted in to town. Wo walked in silence to the place, and found 

1 had only been recently appointed to Rally- the ‘palcrs,* as Mickey called them, waiting, 
raughan, with special instructions to do my The coastguard officer and hxs men had not yet 
utmost to suppress smuggling, which was at arrived. They came, however, shortly afterwards, 
that time very prevalent in the district. And and I then gave my final instructions. One 
from all the information 1 could gather, I came boat, manned by tbe coastguard officer, a boatman, 
to the conclusion that the most effectual way and one of the constables, was to row about 
of doing this was to intercept the landing of the four hundred yards out, and lie on its oars, 
goods from the island. The supply, I reasoned, out of the track of the smugglers, but ready to 
would soon cease, if I succeeded in cutting off intercept them on their return to the island, if 
the demand. • they escaped us. A shot from my revolver was 

Mickey kept his promise about giving mo the signal for them to be on the alert The 
further information. I had just thrown myself other boat, I directed to bo kept out of sight 


slanfl. The supply, I reasoned, out of the track of the smugglers, but ready to 
•, if I succeeded in cutting off intercept them on their return to the island, if 
• they escaped us. A shot from my revolver was 

his promise about giving mo the signal for them to be on the alert The 
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between the rocks, but ready for action at a either boat Their only escape now Vas land- 
moment’s notice. These arrangements completed, ward, and they made a spurt to reach the shore 
every one waited quietly at his post to watch before us, heading directly for the Smugglers’ 
the turn of events. It was now midnight; and Pier; but their boat had scarcely touched the 
though the moon had been down almost half gravel, when our men, jumping into the water, 
an hour, there was no sign of the smugglers, surrounded it, and took the occupants in charge 
Could it be that Mickey was playing us false ? ere they had time to land. 


This thought had just occurred to me, when 
my ear caught the sound of distant oars. 


I now directed my attention to matters on 
shore. Mickey was still there, but the constable 


‘Did you hear anything, sir? 1 one of the was nowhere to be seen. A feeble groan from 


onstables whispered. . behind the rocks led Mickey to explain. 

‘Hush! Listen,’I said. ‘It’s the paler, yer honour,* said he. ‘He 

Yes; there was no mistake. Nearer and clearer tuk mighty bad after you left.’ 
ame the plash of the oars and the creaking ‘ Has he been to the keg ? ’ I Asked. 

>f the rowlocks : and in a few minutes after- ‘ Faix. and he has. thin • and it. 


came the plash of the oars and the creaking ‘ Has he 
of the rowlocks; and in a few minutes after- * Faix, ; 
wards, the boat grated on the gravel within a with him. 1 


* Faix, and he lias, thin ; and it didn’t agree 
it.l. him > 


few yards of where we lay concealed. I saw It evidently did not. The ground beside him 
through the darkness that there were only two bore witness to the fact. 

men m the boat, with a boy to steer. The ‘ Confound the stud’! * growled one of *the 
former proceeded at once to land the goods boatmen, who had taken the opportunity to 
They brought a keg ashore ; but before I could follow the ruler’s example and have a pidl at 

f ive the order for capture, a ludicrous incident the keg lie was expectorating at a furious 
etrayed us. Mickey, I noticed, had been nodding rate and making horrible grimaces, 
with sleep for some time, and at the most critical ‘Is it poison?’ feebly groaned the police- 
moment began to snore so loudly, that the men man. 


at once dropped the keg and made a rush for 
the boat. 

‘Arrest them!’ I shouted, and one of the 


‘ Poison 1 Confound it! ’ said the boatman , 
‘ it’s water, and as salt as blazes.’ 

It was indeed water, fresh drawn from tin* 


policemen succeeded in catching hold of an oar Atlantic. The eoustable, it seems, teelmg cold 
just as the boat was being pushed off; but the alter his immersion, broached the keg in our 
smuggler was equal to the occasion. He drew absence, and bad taken a good pull at it before 
the oar towards the boat, then pushed it rapidly he disiovered that it wasn’t tlm ‘rale Innis- 
back again, and next moment the unfortunate howen.’ It produced such a nausea and sickness 
constable was left sprawling in the water. * Man of stomach, that the poor fellow thought he was 
the boat!’ I shouted, as I observed they were poisoned, and became frightened into the ludi- 
about to escape us. ‘You,’ I said to the police- croua state of distress in which we found him. 
man who got the ducking, ‘will remain on shore I now examined the contents ol another keg 
to guard' the seizure, and Mickey may keep in the boat. Salt water also. Meanwhile, our 
you company.—All ready?’ I asked, stepping into throe prisoners, who understood not a word ot 
the boat, and at the same time discharging my English, stood composedly looking on, and seemed 
revolver, as a signal to the coastguard officer in quite satisfied with their position. Our own 
the other boat. position was certainly a novel one. There we 

‘All right, sir.’ stood, eight men in ITor Majesty’s service, with 

‘Then pull off;’ and away we went m the three prisoners in charge, anil for what? For 
wake of the smugglers. The chase was an having two kegs of salt water m Ihur possession, 
exciting one. They had got about twenty yards whilst the broad Atlantic rolled at our feet. No 
ahead; but our boat w-as the swifter, and we one appeared to be able to give any explanation 
soon came up with them. ‘Now we have them,’ of our peculiar ‘seizure;’ and we were about to 
I exclaimed, as our other bout came into view, leave tne place in disgust, when the coastguard 
intercepting their course to the island. They drew my attention lo the sound of oars farther 
were not, however, to be caught so easily, up the shore, and we could dimly discern .a boat 
Making a rapid double to the left, our bout was putting off towards the island, 
shot far ahead of them before we could turn. ‘Depend upon it,’ said he, ‘that boat has just 
I now saw that the advantage did not all lie been lauding the poteen; and this has only been 
on our side; for although we had greater speed a decoy, to divert our attention from the real 
and greater numbers, on the other hand, the culprits.’ 

smugglers* boat was so formed as to twist and This indeed was the true explanation of the 
turn about with the greatest rapidity, rendering mystery, so I discharged my iiriikmers, who coolly 
it very difficult for us to come into close quarters tossed the kegs into their boat aiul pulled off 
with them. Again we came up with them, ami towards Innismurry. 

again they made a double towards the mainland, I afterwards learned that Mickey, with all his 
leaving us still at a distance. apparent simplicity, was a shrewd confederate 

I now adopted a different mode of operations, of the smugglers, and that it was really he who 
Both our boats were between the smugglers and planned and set us on this ‘wildgoose chase.’ 
Innismurry, and I directed them to separate They expected, it seems, a raid made on them 
about twenty yards, and row close behind the that night; and Mickey was deputed, under cover 
enemy, keeping the latter always in front and of giving information, to lea*n the mode of attack, 
between the two boats. This plan was perfectly and, if possible to thwart it In this he was 
successful. The smugglers were now compelled but too successful. And although, on many sub- 
to ‘move on’ before us towards the mainland, sequent occasions, I had ample revenge for the 
any attempt to turn aside being prevented by j trick played on me that night, I must confess 
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that these later and more successful experiences 
appear to me but tame and commonplace, com¬ 
pared with my first encounter with tne Donegal 
smugglers. 

SOME FAROE LEGENDS. 

. Adapted from the Danish 

L THE SEAL-GIRL. 

Seals have their origin in human beings who 
of their own free-will have drowned themselves 
m the sea. Once § year—on Twelfth-night—they 
slip off their skins and amuse themselves like 
men and women in dancing and other pleasures, 
in the caves of the rocks and the big hollows 
of the beach. A young man in the village of 
Myglod.vhl, in Kalsoe, hod heard talk of this 
conduct oi the seals, and a place in th<j neigh hour- 
hood of the village was pointed out to lain 
where they were said to assemble on Twelfth- 
night. 

In the evening of that day he stole away 
thither and concealed himself. Soon lie saw a 
vast multitude ot seals come swimming towards 
the place, cast off their skins, and lie down upon , 
the rocks. lie noticed that a very fair and beau¬ 
tiful girl came out of one of the seal-skins and 
lay down not far from where he was hidden. 
Then lie crept towards her and took her m 
his arms. The man and the seal-girl danced 
together throughout the whole night; but when 
day began to break, every seal went in search 
of its skin The seal girl alone was unsuccessful 
in th«* search for her skin ; but she tracked it 
by its smell to the Myglcdah 1 -man, and when 
he, in spite ol her entieutics, would not give it 
ba'k to her, she was forced to follow him to 
Mygledahl. There they lived together for many 
vears, and many children were born to them ; 
but the man had to be perpetually on the watch 
lest his wile should be able to lay hands on her 
seal-.skin, which, accordingly, he kept locked m 
the bottom ol his chest, tlie key ot which was 
always about liis person. 

One day, however, he was out fishing, when 
he remembered that he had left the key at; 
home. lie called out sorrowfully to the other | 
men : ‘ This day 1 shall lose my wife.’ They ; 
pulled up their lines and rowed home quickly ; 
but when they came to the house, his wife ' 
had disappeared, and only the children were : 
at home. That no harm might come to them ' ■ 
when she left them, their mother had ex- 11 
tinguished the fire on the hearth and put the ': 
knives out of sight In the meantime, she had ! i 
run down fo the beach, attired herself in her j i 
seal-skin, and directed her course to the sea, i 1 
where another seal, who had formerly been her J 1 
lover, came at once to her side. This animal! 1 
h#d been lying outside the village all these years I 
waiting for her. I 

And now, when the children of the Mygledahl- < 
man used to come down to the beach, they often 
saw a seal lift its head above the water and j 
look towards tlie land. The seal was supposed 
to bo the mother of tfle children. I , 

A long time passed away, and again it chanced 
that the Mygledalil-man*was about to hunt the 1 
seals in a big rock-hole. The night before this 
was to happen, the Mygledahl-man dreamed that' i 


his lost wife came to him and said that if 
he went seal-hunting in that cave he must take 
care not to kill a large seal which stood in front 
of the cave, because that was her mate; and 
the two voting seals in the heart of the cave, 
because they were her two little sons; and she 
informed him of the colour of their skins. But 
the man took no heed of his dream, went away 
after the seals, and killed all he could lay hands 
upon. Tlie spoil was divided when they got 
home, and the man received for his share the 
whole of tlie large male seal and the hands and 
feet of the two young seals. 

That same evening, they had cooked the 
head and paws of tlie large seal for supper, 
and the meat was put up in a trough, when a 
loud crash was heard in the kitchen. The man 
returned thither and saw a frightful witch, who 
sniffed at the trough, and cried: * Here lies the 
head, with the upstanding nose of a man, the 
hand of Hjjarek, and the foot of Frederick. 
Revenged they are, and revenged they shall be 
on the men of Mygledahl, some of whom shall 
perish by sea, and others fall down from the 
rocks, until the number of Vic slain shall be 
so great that by holding •each other’s hands 
they may gird all Kalsoe.* When she had 
uttered this communication, the witch vanished 
from the room and was seen no more. 

Many Mygledahl-men soon alterwards came to 
a violent end. Some were drowned in the sea j 
by Kalsoe while fishing; others full from the 
rocks while catching the seafowl: so that the I 
witchS curst; might be said to have taken partial I 
effect. The number of the dead, however, is | 
not yet so large that they can encircle the ; 
whole, of the island hand m hand.* 

n. HOW TO BECOME RICH. 

If you would be rich, you must go out on 
Twelith-night to a cross-road where five ways 
meet, one of which leads to a church ; and you 
must take with you in your hands a gray calf¬ 
skin and an axe. When you reach the cross¬ 
road, you must sit down on the calfskin, the 
tail of which must be extended in the direction 1 
of the road which leads to the churchyard. Then ! 
you must look fixedly at the axe, which must I 
be made as sharp as possible. Towards midnight, 
the goblins will come in multitudes and put gold 
in great heaps round you, to try and nuke you 
look up, and they will chatter, grimace, and grin 
at you. But when at length they have failed 
in causing you to look aside, they will begin to 
take hold of the tail of tlie calfskin and drag it 
away, with you upon it. Then you will be 
fortunate if you can 'succeed in cutting off the 
tail with the axe without looking about you and 
without damaging the axe. If you succeed, the 
goblins will vanish, and all the gold will remain 
by you. Otherwise, if you look about you or 
damage the axe, it will be all up with you. 

in. THE LUCKY-STONE. 

The ‘lucky-stone’ is a good thing to possess, 
because the man who has it is always fortunate 
and victorious in every struggle; nor can any 

* Kalsoe is about ten miles long by about one mile 
and a half in width. 
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man or evil spirit harm him. Success follows him 
wherever he goes j everything happens according 
to his wishes; he is every one’s favourite. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that men are eager 
to bargain for a stone that con work so much 
good for its owner. Unfortunately, however, 
no man knows where to find it; only the raven 
knows this; and now you shall hear how the 
raven may be induced to discover it It is a 
common saying that this bird mates in February, 
lays its eggs in March, and hatches its young m 
April. Now, when the raven has laul its eggs, 
the man who determines to have the lucky-stone 
must climb the rock wherein the raven lias its 
nest. There he must sit still without letting 
the raven see him, until the bird flies away from 
its nest. Immediately afterwards the man must 
hasten to the nest, take the eggs therefrom, go 
away and boil them hard, and then lay them 
in the nest again, so that the raven when it 
| conies _ back may not notice anything ami a i 
The bird then resumes its attempt 'to hatch the 
eggs. When, however, it has sat past the ordi¬ 
nary liatching-tiuie without young ones coming 
out of the eggs, it gets impatient and tired oi 
sitting any longer. Away it flies after the lucky- 
stonc, to place this in the nest between the eggs, 
so that by its help the young may get out of the 
shell; and, in readiness lor its return, the man 
must station himself by the nest and shoot the 
bird when it reappears. Then lie may take the 
lucky-Rtone out of the raven’s beak and go 
home with it.* 

IV. THE SKARVEN AND THE EIDElt-DUCK. 

The skarven and the eider-duck both wished to 
■wear down, and could not determine which of 
them should have that privilege. They came to a 
decision that it should belong to that one of them 
who first 6uw the sun tise next morning and cried 
to the other: ‘The sun is up !' Accordingly, they 
seated themselves among the rocks side by side 
that evening. The eider-duck fell asleep imme¬ 
diately after sunset; but the skarven, know ing 
that he was a sound sleeper, formed the wicked 
resolution not to go to sleep that night, lest 
he should oversleep himself. Thus he became 
almost assured that he, and not the eider-duck, 
should get the down. The skarven sat full of 
pride in his resolve to keep awake the whole 
night. This wa3 easy enough at the outset; 
but later on in the nfglit his head grew heavy 
and he had to fight hard with sleep; however, 
he held out until it began to be light in the 
east j then, elated with jov, he cried: * Now 
the east becomes blue l * But by this outcry, 
the skarven awoke the eider-duck, who bad 
enjoyed his accustomed sleep; while, on the 
other hand, the skarven could no longer keep 
his eyes open. When the sun really rose, the 
eider-duck was not slow to cry to the skarven : 
‘The sun rises over the sea!’ Thus the 
eider-duck received the down. As for the 

* Svssolman Muller of Tliorshavn, Faroe, possesses 
one of theso stones. It is brown, and rather common ' 
to look at; but no doubt tho fact that lierr MUller is 
reputed to be the richest man in the Isles, as ho is cer¬ 
tainly the most influential, is due to the virtue of this 
atone Herr Muller sits in tho upper house of the 
Danish government; and this algo may be attributable 
to his lucky -stone. 


skarven, his punishment was very severe. 
Because he could not keep silence, but by his 
outcry awoke the eider-duck, from that time 
forward he has been tongue-tied as well as 
without down. 

V. A TALE OP SANDOE. 

West of the town of Sand is a great hole deep 
in the ground, where a witch used to live. A 
man from Sand once went down into this hole 
and saw a woman standing crushing gold in a 
hand-mill, and a little child sitting by her play¬ 
ing with a gold stick. The old crone was blind. 
Alter a little reflection, tho man went softly up 
to the woman and took away the gold which 
she was crushing. Hereupon she said: ‘Either 
a mouse is being crushed, or a thief is stealing, 
or else something is wrong witli the < la'in.’ 
The man Lit her, took the gold stick from 
tho child, whom he struck and made *.> cry. 
The old woman now md-antly divined that 
something was wiong. She jumped up and 
groped alter tho man in the hole. But lie was 
no sooner out of the cave than he ran home 
at a gallop with the gold. The witch then 
called a neighbour clone, related her mis¬ 
fortune, and besought her help. The neighbour 
forthwith ran with all '-peed aft« r the man 
She jumped acio^s mt.uu lukei on the way, 
and here her footpnnts may be seen in the 
stone on each side of the water to thU day. 
But llie man escaped her until he caiue to a 
marshy tract of land, where she succeeded in 
laying hold of his hoist's tail. However, he 
whipped the horse loiw.ud so that its tail 
broke off. Nor did this stop him. On lie 
went until he came in sight of the cliimh. 
Here the witth could do him no harm, hut 


was obliged to turn back. To this day, it is 
said that one may hear the old blind witch 
crushing gold in the cave.* 

VI. THE MAN AND 1IIE BROWNIES. 

The village of Claasedahl, m Waagoe, has no 
level beach, but is almost fifteen fathoms straight 
up from the sea, so that boats could not very 
well bo kept there. Moreover, the inhabitants 
are too few to man a large boat 1 or sea-fishing. 
They have, therefore, their boat jointly > with 
the nc’Vhb'nrr. • village of Boe, with the men 
when of i,i y .• »a ...!■• m fishing. One night a 
man Jii.m (I'.n-ciahl went by appointment east 
to Akranes, where the men from Boe wanted 
to take him in the boat to row with them 
to the fishing. When he had conic to Skardsaa, 
he observed a boat which lay *>y the land in 
the appointed place; and, fearful lest he should 
delay the others, he hurried down to it. JIc 
saw that there were seven in the boat, and 
that a place was vacant by one of the thwarts 
He believed, therefore, that all was as it 
should be, although lie could not recognise any 
of the men, because of the darkness. Then he 
jumped briskly into the boat and sat down 
by his oar; but, to bis groat terror, he now 
perceived that ho knew none of the men, and 
he did not fail to understand that he hod got 

* This story, it is obvious, is allied to the Ayrshire 
traditions on which Burns founded his Tamrf Shanter, 
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among to 0 : brownie folk Still, he would not 
let them see that he was afraid, but eat down 
to row (18 cambly as the others. They steered 
north of Waa'goe towards Ravnemulen, a fishing- 
place to which the men of Waugoe are accus¬ 
tomed to row. 

The elves now began* to put bait on their 
hooks, and to cast out; but the Gaasedahl-man 
sat still because he had only a line with him; 
his hooks w^re in Boe. Then the leader of 
the elves gafb him both hooks and bait, with 
which he made a cast, and immediately caught 
a big cod. When he had pulled up the fish 
and killed it, the* leader took and marked it, 
and in the same way lie marked every other 
fish caught by the man. They fished until the 
boat was full, then rowed home, and touched 
the litnd by Akranes, where the Gaasedahl-man I 
Lad •come to them. The brownies threw on ! 
shore to him all the fish he had caught When j 
he was going awav, the Gaasedahl-man remem¬ 
bered that he had left his knife behind him 
in the boat, and said to the brownies that 
‘the sharp tiling by his thigh’ w r us left in the 
boat The brownie theieupon took the knife 
and threw' it at. luni to hurt him, but it did ! 
not lift him. Then he said : * STuu were a doomed 
man; hut you are a lucky man;’ and the 
other brownies then rowed off, abu-ing him 
because he would not thank Hum lor the use 
of the boat.* 

VII. ABOUT WITCHES. 

It iB said that witches arc fond of visiting 
people’s houses, csjiei tally when they find them 
i mpty. Km lli of Niig\ lines, m Borgardahl, on 
the island ot Myggencs, thoie is a little but well- 
built house for shoplurds to pass the night in, 
when at. certain linits m the j ear they come here 
to lotilc after the sheep, because tins part of the 
island is far away from a village. One night, at 
an unusual tune, one of*these shepherds want 
thither; but when ho waa about to take shelter 
in tlie house, 'he heard much noise and racket 
within the building. He stationed himself by a 
little window, and perceived that the house was 
lull of witches, who were holding carnival. They 
danced and sang : ‘ Cold is the witches’ home m 
the hills. It is better within the house on the 
cliff by Skdlavelhr—truni, trum, trallarei—to 
dance ckise to the doors/ 

But it was much worse at Troldenes, which is 
the most northerly village in Kaboc. Thither 
the witches used to come every Twelfth-night in 
such multitudes that the townsfolk were at that 
time forced to llee to the nearest town, Mygledahl, 
and flay there w hilo this witches’ reveliy lasted ; 
hence this town *got the name of Troldenes 
(Witches’ Point). It happened once that an old 
woman was not able to flee with tlio others to 
Mygledahl on Twelfth-night. .She lay under a 
table in the kitchen and hid herself from the 
witches. In the evening, she saw the witches 
come in and begin to shout and dance. But in 

* It ia necessary to explain that in talking to a 
brownie one must not call a knife, a sword, an axe, or 
anything of tho kind by its right name, but indicate it by 
a paraphrase, * Tho sharp thing,’ Ac. Nor muBt ono say 
‘Thank you’ to the brownies,they do one a service, 
because, if so, it gives them power to injure the person 
who thanks them. 


the height of their merriment the old woman 
under the table cried out: ‘Jesus, be merciful 
to me!* When the witches heard the blessed 
name of Jesus, which they hate and tremble at, 
they began to scream, and said to each other: 
‘ Oydjn * disturbs the dance.’ Thereupon they 
disappeared from Troldenes, and they have not 
dareef since to trouble that village. When the 
people came back from Mygledahl after the 
festival, they expected to find the old woman 
dead, but she then told them of her adventure 
with the witches. 

VIII. THE TWP SISTERS. 

Onco upon a time there was a man and a 
woman. They had one daughter; and when 
the child was a year old, her mother died. The 
man, poor creature, was now left alone with 
this little girl. No wonder, therefore, that he, 
like so many other men in a similar plight, 
began to tiling of taking a second wife, and duly 
married again. By this second wife also he had 
a daughter. The* two girls were nearly of the 
same age, there being not much more than two 
years’ difference between theifi They grew up 
together m the house; but it may bo imagined 
which of them th$ woman made the most of; 
for, whilst she gave her own daughter every¬ 
thing that was nice, and let her have her way 
both in good and evil, she could not l>ear the 
sight of the elder child, her step-daughter, but 
struck and trounced her both early and late. 
The poor girl wits made to do all the worst 
work: to clftan the cowhouses in winter; to 
crush every grain of corn that was eaten in the 
house; to pick the wool, and the like. In 
summer, she had to go into the fields to milk 
the cows both morning and evening, often a 
long way up the mountains, without anything 
to eat. 

The step-mother was perpetually gnawed with 
envy of tlie elder of the girls because she was 
as beautiful as the finest summer apple, red and 
white like blood upon snow; whilst the younger 
was ugly in appearance and disgusted every man. 
The wicked woman, wanted, therefore, to spoil 
her step-daughter’s pretty faco ; and with this 
intention, compelled her to do all the worst 
and hardest work both at home and m tlie fields ; 
but in spite of it all, she grew yet more beautiful, 
while her half-sister became pale and sickly 
from sitting indoors and never stirring out to 
lend a helping hand to any one. 

Tho woman now resolved to make her step¬ 
daughter so thin by starvation that she could 
not fail to lose her beauty, and come to be os 
insignificant as ber own daughter. Sho refused 
to give her any supper, se that the poor girl 
had to "0 into the fields to do the milking 
without having had anything to eat the pre¬ 
vious evening, and without breakfast that dav. 
With a heavy heart and a hungry stomach, 
she now left home with the milk-pail on her 
back, not knowing how to get anything to eat. 
While she went along crying, and so exhausted 
that she was ready to fall to the ground, she 
saw a hill straight before her open, and a table 
standing there decked with meat and drink. 

* Gydja is Faroeso for an old wife, crone, or aged 
woman. 
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She asked God to guide her, went in, and 
refreshed herself with the meat and drink. 
Then she thanked God for the meal, and went 
on joyfully in quest of the cattle. The hill 
opened for her m the same place every morn¬ 
ing and evening, and by this means she kept 
so strong and healthy that her step-mother’s 
scheme quite failed. 

The younger sister now a^ked how it was 
that she herself, who had good things every day 
and all she wanted, did yet not thrive so 
well as the other, who was always working and 
got little to cat 1 ? But the elder sister would not 
at first answer her questions; she simply said 
that she had taken nothing from her or her 
mother. In the end, however, she told her that 
she got meat and drink in the hill. When the 
younger sister heard this, she immediately wanted 
to go into the fields and milk the cows, that 
she might see what took place in the hill, i 
and she besought her mothers permission to go 
the very next day. This the mother granted at 
once, though she wondered that her daughter 
should conceive such a fancy. Accordingly, the 
girl went. The hill was open. She sat down, 
ate and drank of the good things, and never 
bethought herself now they came thither; nor, 
when she had finished eating, did she think of 
asking God to be with her or of thanking Him. 
This she was not accustomed to do. In the 
evening, she would not eat at home, so that Bhe 
might eat the more when she went again on to 
the hill. But the second time, vhen she was 
come thither, the hill was shut for her; so she 
had for once to experience what it was to go 1 
hungry into the fields and look after the cows. 
She had to go high up the mountains and search 
a long time before she found the Animals; and 
she returned home in the evening angry, and said 
that she would not make many such excursions. 

And so the abler sister Wl again to go in 
the old way ; but for her the hill was never 
closed. She went without shoes and dressed in 
rags, like the most miserable of beggars; and 
the worse she looked, the better please.d was the 
step-mother. 

One day, when the poor girl came to the hill, 
her rags were ready to fall off her, so that she 
had good cause to cry and grieve over herself. 
How great, then, was her joy when she saw 
some beautiful clothes held towards her within 
the hill, and heard a voice say that they were for 
her. She hastened to dress herself in these new 
clothes, and sat down in the field, the better to 
examine them. But she had no sooner seated 
herself, than a grand king's son, with a large 
suite of attendants, came riding towards her, and 
entered into conversation with the lair maid. 
The king’s son liked her so much that he fell 
in love with her immediately and asked whom 
she was. The girl replied to his declaration of 
love, that if he did not change his mind within 
a year, then he might come back to her parents 
and ask their consent; she herself would not 
say him ‘Nay.’ On this understanding they 
separated. 

When she reached home again, the girl said 
not a word about this meeting. Her fine clothes 
were taken from her by her half-sister, and 
again she had to go to the fields in her rags, as 
before. 


When the year hnd gone by, the ling’s son 
came riding into the farmyard as a suitor. He 
shone with gold from top to toe, and likewise 
the man who accompanied him. He explained 
hia mission, and askea for the hand of the farm- 
people’s daughter. They consented to the match ; 
but the woman went away and locked up her 
step-daughter in the strong-room, made her. own 
daughter array herself in the clothes which the 
king’s son had seen on the elder xJf the girl-s, 
and brought her before him. Th« prince said 
that he hud never seen this girl before, and had 
not come to court her. The mother replied that 
the girl was the same, but tlr.t she had been so 
disfigured by a severe illness as to be unrecognis¬ 
able. When the king’s son heard this, his blood 
rushed to his heait, and he begged her to go 
apart alone with lum. The girl followed behind 
him ; but no sooner were they out of the house, 
than she fell down and burst asunder. 

Then the king’s son re-entered the house Tie 
perceived that the woman had deceived him, 
and he. threatened to kill them all unless they 
instantly gave him the real girl whom lie had 
come to court They could go out and sec the < 
consequence of liavin" already lied to him. 

The man now fetched his elder daughter, and 
the king’s son was joyful when he saw her. II »• 
gave her the choicest clothes and presents ; thou 
lie set her upon a fine horse; and they rode 
away home to his kingdom. When the king 
his lather died, the prince himself became king, 
and the poor girl his queen, and they lived happy 
together all the rest of their days. 

As for the. wicked step-mother, she died of 
grief and vexation. 

THE OLD VIKING. 

AM ADAPTATION FOU MIW< 

Why ’midst these shadowy woods should I 
In grave-like lonenes, lingering, die ? 

’Tis ours to unfurl the sail, and ride 
Away as of old on the flashing tide 

How bleak these beetling crags, and ban* * 

What lifeless gloom bloods everywhere 1 
In this poor mousetrap of a hold, 

How can a warrior’s heart be bold ! 


The billows dark, tlic galley Btrong, 

I learned to love when life was young , 

Why then should I, with whitened limr. 

Die like an old wolf in his lair * 

Oh, better far it were for 
To risk my life on the rolling sea. 

To die as died my fathers brave, 

And sleep with them in their ocean-grave ' 

i 

Farewell, ye woods and crags, farewell 1 
My bark rides brave on the billowy swell, 

The tall mast swings, the sail flaps free, 

And our home once more is the boundless sea. 

0 John Bussell. 

Printed and Published by W & It Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S KEYS. 

Tiie time-honoured ceremony that is still 
observed when the gates of Her Majesty’s Tower 
of London are ‘ loeked-up ’ is probably not 
unfamiliar to the public. Wh.it actually occurs, 
however, can be witnessed by a very limited num¬ 
ber of pel.sons who are not resident within the 
Tower; for a night’s immurement m that cele¬ 
brated feudal ‘strength’is essential in order that 
the proceedings of the ‘escort for the Keys’ nmv 
be satisfactorily seen and heard, the verbal petition 
of the formalities being by no means the lea-t 
important. But the present writer having fre¬ 
quently been called upon to accompany the 
Queen’s Keys in their nightly perambulations, 
has enjoyed opportunities, not open to all, for 
viewing the curious ceremony of ‘lockmg-up’ 
from the best possible gntage-ground. A brief 
sketch of the somewhat unique details connected 
■with it may perhaps prove interesting to the 
uninitiated reader. 

When not engaged in making their midnight 
or early-morning progresses, the Queen’s Keys 
are deposited in the residence of the Deputy 
Constable of the fortress. Not very remarkable 
from an architectural point of view, this house 
stands almost in the shadow of the weather¬ 
beaten walls of the White Tower—the famous 
Norman ‘keep’ that can boast of eight cen¬ 
turies’ authentic history, and around which as 
a nucleus the various other buildings now collec¬ 
tively known v s tiie ‘Tower’ have from time to 
time been erected. And the dwelling-place of 
the Keys overlooks the spot—now inclosed by 
a railing—where so many political offences, real 
or *imputeil, have been expiated on the block. 
The Keys, when brought forth, are invariably 
carried by a warder, who is a member of the 
corps of Yeomen of the Guard, or Beefeaters as 
they are familiarly called. It may quite fairly 
be said that the antiquated, but picturesque, 
costume of these men constitutes one of the 
‘sights’ of the Tower; though in recent times 
the garments have been to a considerable extent 


| shorn of their medieval characteristics. Besides 
the onerous duty of carrying the Queen’s Keys, 
the Beefeaters are in other ways employed within 
the precincts of the Tower ; anAng other tilings, 
they exercise—or at least thc$r used to exercise— 
a sort of bUperviskm over the visitors who flock 
into it on ‘open* days. Beyond its gates they 
take part in certain state ceremonial*; and, as 
is well known, assist in the periodical searching 
of the \aults underneath the Houses of Parlia- 
[ nient, thus materially helping to keep alive the 
remembrance* of Guy Fawkes and the celebrated 
[ ‘treason and plot’ in which he was so deeply 
implicated. That neither the supervision nor the 
sealch is wholly unnecessary, has been suffi¬ 
ciently well demonstrated by events of recent 
occurrence. 

By the Main Guard, which occupies a guard¬ 
house distant about a stone’s throw from the 
Constable’s quarters, the Keys are provided with 
an armed escort on the occasions on which 
they venture into the open air. This guard 
is ‘ mounted ’ daily by some thirty soldiers; 
they are furnished by a regiment stationed in 
the adjacent barracks, which were construct! d 
to replace other buildings totally destroyed by 
the great fire that made such havoc in the 
Tower nearly half a century ago. Over and 
above attending to the royal Iveys, the members 
of the guard have other and perhaps equally 
responsible duties to perform, being in a general 
way answerable for the security of the fortress 
and its contents during, the twenty-four hours 
they continue ‘on guard.’ One very important 
item in their tour of duty may here be men¬ 
tioned—this is the protection of the Jewel House, 
within which are kept articles of almost fabulous 
value, including the regalia and the remarkable 
Kolnnoor diamond. • So low in the ceiling is the 
entrance to this Eldorado, that soldiers of short 
stature are selected to stand os sentries therein ; 
for a tall man bearing arms would, under the 
circumstances, be opt to excite the ridicule 
rather than the awe of the visitors who are 
conducted into the place by the Beefeaters. The 
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Main Guard, as its title implies, is the principal 
one ; but two other distinct guards are main¬ 
tained in the Tower ; and it is necessary, in 
order to understand what follows, to rapidly 
glance at these. One of them mounts at the 
drawbridge—a structure that no longer exists, 
and of which, indeed, the guard itself seems to 
be the sole memento. The party is what is 
termed a ‘corporal’s’ guard. The other, known 
as the Spur Guard, occupies a group of buildings 
which probably represent the ancient barbican of 
the stronghold. It is a ‘ sergeant’s ’ guard, and is 
intrusted with tho keeping of the two outer gates, 
to which we shall have to refer later on. 

When the Main Guard enters upon its duties 
in the forenoon, certain men are detailed to act 
when required as an escort for the Keys. Their 
services m this respect are not, however, called 
upon till the near approach of midnight. Hut; 
wnen the clock on the White Tower begins to 
chime a quarter to twelve, the word ‘Keys!’ 
uttered in a stentorian tone by*a sergeant rouse* 
the soldiers, who are usually slumbering with 
much apparent comfort on the wooden guard- 
bed. In a few moments they are transferred 
to the exterior of the build ip g, fully accoutred, , 
and accompanied by a youthful drummer, who j 
bears a rather dusty lantern which he has hastily 
lit. Perhaps the lantern may be regarded mainly 
as a sort of relic of the times when it may be 
supposed .to have afforded the only available 
light on the route traversed by the Iveys. But 
the way is now amply illuminated by gas lamps 
of the ordinary pattern ; and the not very bril¬ 
liant lantern might, without very seriou.-. dis¬ 
advantage, be dispensed with. Having drawn up 
his somewhat drowsy men, the sergeant has 
now to wait for the officer, if that individual in 
authority has not already appeared. The interval, 
if any, is employed by the soldiers in yawning, 
or in bestowing a finishing touch upon the 
adjustment of tneir accoutrements, which have 
no doubt become slightly displaced during their | 
owner’s late * changes of front ’ on the guard-bed. j 
When present, the captain ol the guard—having : 
ascertained that the escort is likewise ‘present,’ ! 
or complete in number—marches off the little 
party towards the Constable’s house. There the 
soldiers are met by the warder, suspended from 
whose hand, as he descends the steps, the Queen’s 
Keys jingle merrily. 

At this juncture, the sergeant commands his 
subordinates, whom he has halted for a moment, 
to‘present armsand the Beefeater takes post 
a little in advance of his protectors, who forth¬ 
with set off in the direction of the gates. The 
first sentry to be passed stands expectant under 
the veranda' at the entrance to the guardroom, 
where is also the whole guard not elsewhere 
engaged: it has been ‘turned out’ to do honour 
to the Keys. When the sentry sees the escort, 
headed by the lantern, coming very near to 
his post, he calls out: * Halt! who comes there ? ’ 
not, ‘Who goes there?’ the popular acceptation 
of a military challenge, perhaps derived from 
the words used in like contingencies by senti¬ 
nels of certain continental armies. The advancing 
party is brought to a stand-still by this summons ; 
and the warder, who, as a rule, is enveloped 
in the folds of an antiquated-looking cloak, 


replies, in a kind of sepulchral tone nf voice : 
* Keys.’—‘ Whoso keys ? ’ inquires the soldier, who 
is meanwhile standing with his piece at the 
‘port’—an attitude preparatory to assuming that 
of the ‘ charge.’ The warder answers : ‘ Queen 
Victoria’s Iveys.’ But even now the escort is 
not permitted to proceed on its journey; for 
the obdurate sentty, coming down to the charge, 
makes the demand: ‘ Stand, Queen* Victoria’s 
Keys. Advance one and give the Countersign.’ 
The password, being well known to the warder, 
is of course given, and the sen tty cries: ‘ Pass, 
Queen Victoria’s Iveys. All’s well.’ After the 
above dialogue has come to ^ termination, the 
Keys are conveyed past tho guardhouse, being 
in their transit saluted by the assembled guard, 
which is then ‘ turned in.’ 

Before the Beefeater and the escort "have 
marched twenty yards, further obstructions delay 
their progress. ’Those* fresh obstacles appear in 
the forms of the vigilant sentinels at Hie Jewel 
House and at the Traitors’ Gate ; winch latter 
was once used for the admission of * traitors’ 
brought down the river from Westminster. In 
succession, each of the soldiers challenges m 
the same way as his comrade at the Main Guard. 
And when the Beefeater has satisfactorily 
answered both men, the party moves onward 
for some little distance, and is a fourth time 
brought to a halt by a sentry at the By ward 
Gate. This gale is on the inner margin of the 
now dry ditch that encircles the Tower. It 
stands under an arch, which is surmounted and 
flanked bv turrets or fortifications of a long 
obsolete design. Besides the soldier alluded to, 
a Yeoman is at all hours on duty at this point. 
He is always to he found in au apartment, 
with a quaint vaulted roof, close by the gate : 
the place has obviously once been the quarter 
of a regular military guard The sentry here 
having been satisfied as to the character of (he 
escort, it passe, on, traverses a causeway leading 
across the moat, and reaches the Spur Guard. 
There, of course, it is stopped by a sentry 
belonging to that body; and the Keys are 
eventually saluted by this soldier, as well as 
l»y the guard of which he forms a unit. And 
now, after all those impediments have been over¬ 
come, the Barrier Gate is at length approached, 
its custodian having been appeased in the stereo¬ 
typed manner. The Barrier Gate is tho outer¬ 
most gate of the Tower, and it is necessarily 
the first to be locked. 

As already noticed, the warder marches a little 
in front of the escort. When he is within some 
fifteen or twenty paces’ distance from the gate, 
he halts. Then the men composing the escort 
advance, and under the superintendence of the 
sergeant, line the aides of the road, facing in¬ 
wards towards its middle. The Beefeater, with 
considerable solemnity of demeanour, now walks 
up between the ranks, selects the appropriate 
key, and locks the gate, which in the mean¬ 
time has been closed by a corporal. This opera¬ 
tion accomplished, and having given the gate 
a shake, to assure himself of its being properly 
fastened, the Beefeater resumes his position a 
few yards away, passing as before between the 
lines of soldiers. Arms are presented to the 
Keys, both when they are proceeding to the 
gate and when they are retiring from it, by 
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word of command from the sergeant; for the 
officer remains behind with the Main Guard. 

The party is now rearranged in the order 
of march, and at once retraces its steps to the 
next gate to be secured—the one at the Barbican 
or Spur Guard. On the outer side of the ditch, 
this portal is exactly opposite the Byward Gate, 
which we have seen to be situated on its inner 
bank. Having passed through the as yet open 
gate, the soldiers are again drawn up in lines, 
and it is closed and locked ; and as the key is 
withdrawn! from the lock, all present say, or are 
understood to sa)%: ‘God save Queen Victoria.’ 
The Spur Guard is turned out to salute; and 
the Keys and their escort retreat across the 
moat to the Byward Gate, where precisely the 
«ami‘. ceremony takes plan*. Tins completed, 
the three tlnef gates of the Tower have been 
made fast for the night. p 

But there exists a fourth gate, which inn} be 
accurately described as a ‘back* entrance to the 
fortress ; it stands in the vicinity of the ancient 
drawbridge, in the eastern portion of the outer 
wall of the Tower. The gate in this somewhat 
remote region is locked m a slightly less formal 
‘■tyln than the other or ‘front’ gates; and the 
men of tie* rseort soon step out smartly on 
their n turn journey to the Main Guard. Theie 
they are hailed by the ‘•entry a-, at tlie outset, 
and to tlm l|/> ol Jus fund ‘All’s wel 1,’ the 
Queen’s Ke\ are earned into their quarters. 

No one, however high m rank or nuthoulv, 
can enter, or leave, the Tower after midniglit. 
But the sergeant in command ot the Spin (Junta j 
i-' aulhonsed to admit residents as lar as lus, 
guardhouse, where there is a waiting-room tor j 
the accommodation ot such belated puivons. J\»r j 
this purpose he is provided with keys—quite 
distinct I mm those of the escort—wherewith to 
open, not the gates, but wickets alongside them. 
And thus the people admitted do not enter the 
Tower proper; lor it wtfl bo remembered that 
the ditch intervenes between the Barbican ami 
the Byward Gate, where there is no wicket. 
The architects, ancient, or modern, who designed 
the waiting-room look pains that it should not 
be a very ultraetnc abode; and though it may 
compare favourably with another apartment said 
to exist in the Tower, and called ‘ Little Ease,’ 
there is yet but small encouragement held forth 
to tlu? inhabitants of the fortress to remain 
abroad subsequent to the hour appointed lor 
‘ lockmg-up.’ 

At five o’clock in the morning, the sergeant 
again summons his men; on this occasion, to 
open the gat-s of the Tower. The ceremony, 
thougu essentially similar to the midniglit one, 
is perhaps a little more hurriedly performed in 
the unlocking than it is m the locking of the 
gates; and the officer on guard docs not appear 
in .the morning, though we may safely assume 
that he had to ‘turn out’ when the opening 
of the Tower was a more significant matter 
than it happily now is. But besides being 
present with his guard at midnight, he has 
other duties to carry out: by day, he marches 
off the ‘relief’ at intervals of two hours; and 
in the afternoon goes round the sentries, hear¬ 
ing them repeat their orders—an almost obsolete 
custom, but still kept up in the Tower. Previous 
to the hour .appointed for this ordeal, the men 


may be seen studiously reading their instructions, 
or committing them to memory as they pace 
up and down. By night, the officer goes his 
‘ rounds ’ accompanied by a small escort, including 
the drummer-hoy and his rather opaque lantern. 
In the (nurse of tins tour, every sentinel con¬ 
nected with the garrison is visited; and by 
the time the rounds return to the Main Guard, 
the members of that important body have usually 
been called into activity by the loud cry of 
‘Keys!’ 
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Edward and Marian spent their first week in 
Trinidad with tin; Hawthorns senior. Mrs Haw¬ 
thorn was kindness itself to Marian—a dear, 
gentle, motherly old lady, very proud of her 
boy, especially of his ability to read Arabic, 
which scorned to her a profundity of learning 
never yet dreamt of in the annals of humanity 
—and immensely pleased with her new daughter- 
in-law ; but nothing on earth tnat Marian could 
say to her would induce her to unlock the 
mystery of that glarming telegram. ‘No, no, 
my dear,’ she would say, shaking her head 
gloomily and wiping her spectacles, whenever 
Marian recurred to the subject, ‘you’ll find it 
all out only too soon. God forbid, my darling, 
tliat ever I should break it to you. I love 
you far too well for that. Marian, Marian, my 
dear (laughter, you should never, never, never 
have < onie here 1 ’ And then she would burst 
"• 1 'i'edi’iM'- iido fear*. And that was all that 
|>< o' 111 /'} m I M: • i in could ever get out of 
K r n< w n.(-tht r-m-1 iv\. 

All that first, week, old Mr Hawthorn wab 
never tired of urging upon Edward to go back 
again at once to England. ‘1 can depart in 
peace now, my boy,' he said ; ‘ I have seen you 
at last, and known you, and had my heart 
gladdened by your presence here. Tndoeu, if you 
wihli it, I’d lather go back to England with 
you again, than that you should stay in this 
unsuitable Trinidad. Why bury your talents 
and your learning here, when you might be 
rising to fame and honour over in London? 
Wliat’b the use of your classical knowledge out 
in the West Indies? What’s the use of your 
Arabic? What’s the use of your law, even? 
We have nothing to try here but petty cases 
between planter and servant: of what good to 
you in that will be all your work at English 
tenures and English land laws? You’re hiding 
your light under a bughel. You’re putt’ng a 
trotting horse into a hansom cab. You’re wast¬ 
ing your Arabic on people who don’t even 
know the difference between Greek and Latin.’ 

To all which, Edward steadily replied, that 
he wouldn’t go back as longl ab this mystery 
still hung unsolved over him; and that, as he 
had practically made an agreement with the 
colonial government, it would be dishonourable 
in him to break it for unknown and unspeci¬ 
fied reasons. As soon as possible, he declared 
firmly, he would take up his abode in his 
own district. 

House-hunting is reduced to its very simplest 
elements in the West Indian colonies. There 
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is one house in each parish or county which J 
lias been inhabited from time immemorial by 
one functionary for the time being. The late 
Attorney-general dies of yellow fever, or drinks 
himself to death, or gets promotion, or retires 
to England, ami another Attorney-general is 
duly appointed by constituted authority in his 
vacant place. The new man succeeds nuturally 
to the nouse and furniture of his predecessor 
—as naturally, indeed, as he succeeds to any of 
his other functions, offices, and prerogatives. 
Not that there is the least compulsion in the 
matter, only you must. As there is no other 
bouse vacant m the community, and as nobody 
ever thinks of building a new one-except when 
the old one tumbles down by effiux of time 
or shock of earthquake—the only thing left 
for one to do is to live m the place nnmc- 
morially occupied by all one’s predecessors in 
the same office. Hence it happened that at 
the beginning of their second -week in the 
island of Trinidad, Marian and Edward Haw¬ 
thorn found themselves ensconced with hardly 
any trouble in the roomy bungalow known as 
Mulberry Lodge, and he hereditarily attached 
to the post of district Court Judge lor the 
district of Westmoreland. 

Marian laid herself out at once for callers, 
and very soon the callers began to drop in. 
About the fourth day after they had settled into 
their new house, she was sitting m the big, bare, 
tropical-looking drawing-room—a great, gaunt, 
spare barn, scantily furnished with a lew tables 
and rocking-chairs upon the carpelless polished 
floor—so gaunt, that even Malian’s deft lingers 
failed to make it at first look homc-like or habit¬ 
able—when a light carriage drew up hastily with 
a dash at the front-door of the low bungalow. 
The young bride pulled her bows straight quickly 
at the heavy, old-fashioned, gilt mirror, anil 
waited anxiously to receive the expected a isitors. ! 
It was her first appearance as mistress of her j 
establishment. In a minute, Thomas, the negro 
butler—every man-servant is a butler in Timidnd, 1 
even if he is only a boy of twenty—ushered the 
new-comers pompously into the bare drawing¬ 
room. Marian took their cards and glanced at 
them hastily. Two gentlemen—the Honourable 
Colonial Secretary, and the Honourable Director 
of Irrigation. 

The Colonial Secretary sidled into a chair, and 
took up his parable at once with a very profuse 
and ponderous apology. ‘My wife, Mrs Haw¬ 
thorn, my wife, I’m sorry to say, was most 
unfortunately unable to accompany me here this 
morning.—Charmingly you’ve laid out this room, 
really; so very different from what it used to 
be in poor old Macmurdo’s time.—Isn’t it, Colonel 
Daubcny?—Poor old Macmurdo died in the late 
yellow fever, you know, my dear madam, and 
Mr Hawthorn fills his vacancy. Excellent fellow, 
poor old Macmurdo—ninth judge I’ve known 
killed off by yellow fever in this district since 
I’ve been here.—My wife, I was saying, when 
your charming room compelled me to digress, is 
far from well at present—a malady of the 
country: this shocking climate; or else, I’m 
sure she’d have been delighted to have called 
upon you with me this morning. The loss is 
hers, the loss is hers, Mrs Hawthorn. I shall 
certainly tell her so. Immensely sorry.' 


Colonel Daubeny, the Honourable Director of 
Irrigation, was a far jauntier and more easy- 
spoken man. ‘And Mrs Daubeny, my dear 
madam,’ be, said with a fluent manner that Marian 
found exceedingly distasteful, ‘is most unfortu¬ 
nately just this moment down—with toothache. 
Uncommon nasty thing to he down with, .tooth¬ 
ache. A perfect martyr to it. She begged me to 
make her excuses.—Mr Hawthorn’—to Edward, 
who had just come in—‘Mrs Daubeny begged 
me to make her excuses. She regrets that she 
can’t call to-day on Mrs Hawthorn.—Beautiful 
view you have, upon my word, from your front 
piazza ’ 

‘It’s the same view, T’ve no doubt,’ Edward 
answered severely, ‘as it used to be in the days 
of my predecessor’ 

‘Eh! What* Ah, bless my soul’ Quite so,’ 
Colonel Pinbeny nn-wered, dropping ins eve- 
glass from bis eye in some amazei mi lit.—‘M.i! 
very good that—confoundedly goo-(, really, Mr 
Hawthorn.’ 

Marian was a little surprised that Edward, 
usually so impassive, should so unmistakably 
snub the colonel at first sight; and yet she 
felt there was something very offensive in tin¬ 
man’s familiar manner, that made the retort per¬ 
fectly justifiable, and even ner-^arv. 

They lingered a little wli:!--. very ordi¬ 

nary tropical small-talk ; and lie ti tie* colonel, 
with an ugly smile, took up his hat, and declared, 
with many unnecessary a-sevemtions, that he 
must really be off this very minute. Mis Dau¬ 
beny would so much regret having lost the 
precious opportunity. The Honourable Colonial 
Secretary rose at the same moment and added 
that lie must be going too. Mrs Fitzmaurice 
would never forgive herself for that distressing 
local malady which had so unfortunately deprived 
her of the privilege and pleasure.—Coud-moramg, 
good-morning. 

But as both gentlenten jumped into the dog¬ 
cart outside, Edward could hear the Colonial 
Secretary, through the open door, saving to the 
colonel in a highly amused voice • ‘By Oeorge, 
he gave you as much as lie got every bit, 1 swear, 
Daubeny.’ 

To which the colonel responded with a short 
laugh: ‘Yes, my dear fellow; and didn’t you 
see, by Jove, lie twigged it V 

At this they both laughed together immode¬ 
rately, and drove off at once laughing, Aery 
much pleased with one another. 

Before Marian and her husband had time to 
exchange their surprise and wonder at such odd 
behaviour on the part of two apparently well- 
bred men, another buggy dro^e up to the door, 
from Avhicli a third gentleman promptly de¬ 
scended. His card showed him to be the 
wealthy proprietor of a large and flourishing 
neighbouring sugar-estate. 

‘Called round,’ he said to Edward, with a 
slight bow towards Marian, ‘just to pay my 
respects to our new judge, whom I'm glad to 
welcome to the district of Westmoreland. A 
son of Mr Hawthorn of # Agualta is sure to be 
popular with most of his neighbours.—Ah—hem 
—my wife, I’m sorry to say, Mrs Hawthorn, i 
is at present sufferingurom—extreme exhaustion, j 
due to the heat. She hopes you’ll excuse her j 
not calling upon you. Otherwise I’m sure, I 
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she’d have been most delighted, most delighted, approaching the size of a hazel nut, for example 

_Dear me, what an exquisite prospect you have —when of good quality, are eagerly sought after, 

from your veranda! * The neighbouring planter and have a high intrinsic value, 
stopped for perhaps ten minutes in the midst The turquoise has in all likelihood been used 
of languishing conversation, and then vanished as a gem irom a very remote antiquity, since the 
exactly 1 as his two predecessors had clone before range of mountains where it is plentifully found 

is situated at no great distance from the southern 
Marian turned to her husband in blank dismay, shore of the Caspian Sea, near to, if not within, 
‘0 Edward, Edward,’ she cried, unable to con- the area believed by many to nave been the 
ccal her chagrin and humiliation, ‘ what on earth cradle of the human race. Ily some scholars, 
can be the meaning of it V it is thought highly probable that the turquoise 

‘My darling,’ he answered, taking her hand was used lor inlaying the delicate and beautiful 
in his tenderly, ‘ 1 iiaven’t the very lamtest con- gold-work of ancient Greece ; and at all events, 
c«ption.’ there is a cameo portrait ofc a classic Greek prince 

In the course of the afternoon, three more in this mineral among the specimens in the 
gentlemen called, each alone, and each of them famous collection of Marlborough gems. There 
m turn apologised profusely, m almost the very is some doubt about the name this precious stone 
belf-sume words, for lus wile’s absence. The la<-'t was known by in Pliny’s time. He mentions 
was a fat old gentleman in the Customs’ service, that the callais , which was probably the tur- 
wlio declared with effusion many times* over that qnoise, was found in Asia, where it occurred 
Mrs Bolitho was really prostrated by the extra- projecting from the surface of inaccessible rocks, 
ordinary season. ‘Most unusual weather, tins, whence it was*obtained by means of slings; but 
Mw Hawlliorn I’ve never known so depressing these were the days of fables. That it was known 
a summer in the island of Trinidad since 1 was to the ancient Homans is, however, proved by 


a hoy, ma’am.’ 


the fact that there still exist s\me, though only 


‘So it would seem,’ Edward answered duly, a very few, of tlicir works q£ art cut in this 
‘ The whole female population of the island mineral. 


seems to be suffering from an extraoidinary Want of certainty about the name applied to 
complication of local disorders.’ the turquoise in classic times leaves us m doubt 

‘Bless my soul!’ the f.it old gentleman ejueu- as to what mystic virtues were then attributed 
lated with a stare ‘Then you've found out to it. But in the middle ages, the turquoise, 
that, have you 7 —Excuse me, exeiw me. 1— like other gems, was believed to have wonderful 
didn’t know- Tim, I hardly expected that properties ; indeed, it was credited with more 


you expected -or rathei, that Mrs Hawthorn e\-I supernatural virtues than most of them. The. 

pected- All, quite so—Good-in*-ruing, good- I nearer of it had both his sight strengthened and 

morning.’ his spirits cheered ; he enjoyed immunity from 

Marian flung herself in a passion of tears upon the consequences of a fall by the gem itself 
the drawing-room sofa ‘If anv one else calls bleaking, in order to save his bones; and his 
this afternoon, Thomas,’ she said, * 1 ’m not at turquoise, like himself, turned pale if lie became 
home. I won’t see—1 can’t see them ; I ’ll endure sick. When its possessor died, it entirely lost 
it no longer.—O Edward, darling, for God's sake, its colour; but recovered it again on passing into 
tell me, why on earth a®;* they treating us as the hands of a new owner. In some mysterious 
if—as if I were some sort of moral leper? They way, when suspended by a string, it correctly 

won’t call upon me. What can l»e the reason struck the hours on the inside of a glass vessel, 

of it 1 ’ Other precious stones have lost all the marvel- 

Edward Hawthorn held his head between his Ions powers that belonged to them for centuries: 
hands and walked rapidly up and down the bare the emerald no longer relieves the fatigued eye- 
drawing-room. ‘ I can’t make it out,’ he cried ; sight; the diamond cannot now dispel fear; 
4 1 can’t understand it Marian—dearest— it the sapphire, though still cold to the touch, 
too terrible ! ’ has ceased to be able to extinguish tire. In 

—-•---these perverse days, the hailstorm comes down 

m 17 7? m ttpaitotol' even upon the wearer of an amethyst, and bright 

Vi U t IS L. red coral uttracts rather than repels robbers. But 

There are few gems more commonly seen on the turquoise still retains one of its mysterious 
► jewelry than the blue turquoise, its beauty, properties, and flaunts it in the face of modern 
its serviceable, hardness, its pleasing contrast with science. Sometimes slovdy, sometimes suddenly, 
sold, Mid its mod grate price, explain why it i 3 unaccountably turns pale, becomes spotted, or 
so much esteemed. Only a few exceptionally ^jmges from blue to wfcte; and specimens that 
r J , ..tv..? behave in this capricious manner are found more 

fine specimens of the stone rank witli the rich common iy than those whose colour is distinctly 
and rare gems. In the unlikely event of Persia permanent. 

beirflj at war with all the rest of the world, it r The turquoise is called in chemical language 
would, no doubt, become scarce and dear outside a hydrated phosphate of alumina. This means 
the dominion of the Shall, since it is only in that that it consists mainly of phosphoric acid and 
country that the mineral in a state fit for the alumina, along with nearly twenty per cent of 
jeweller’s purpose is iound. Much and widely water. It owes its colour to small quantities 
as the turquoiBe is used for personal ornaments, of compounds of copper and iron. It occurs 
the supply has for some time considerably ex- blue, green, and bluish green ; but the change 
ceeded the demand except •for fine stones of an to a pale, mottled, or white colour, which inferior 
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the supply has for some time considerably ex- blue, green, and bluish green ; but the change 
ceeded the demand except •fox* fine stones of an to a pale, mottled, or white colour, which inferior 
uncommon size. But, as is the case with all turquoises undergo, generally takes place soon 
precious stones, unusually large pieces—those alter they are taken from the mine. These 







colours are opaque, or only very Blightly trans¬ 
lucent, and tlio stone lias a somewhat waxy 1 
lustre. It is only those of a fast' sky-blue ’ colour 
that are prized for jewelry; but at one time, a 
green turquoise was more highly valued than 
a blue one. Nowadays, however, people have 
no patience with either precious stones or pre¬ 
cious metals that can be easily mistaken for 
those of inferior value. Either green felspar, 
which is of the same hardness, or malachite, 
which is softer, might be mistaken for green 
turquoise, and both are more common minerals. 
But there is hardly any other natural stone of 
the same, or even inferior, hardness that can be 
confounded with a blue turquoise. The mate¬ 
rial of some fossil teeth when coloured with 
phosphate of iron does, however, resemble it. 
Still, there need be no confusion, because tin*, 
substance is softer. It is called odoutolite or 
occidental turquoise; while the real stone is 
known by' jewellers as the oriental turquoise. 
Odontolite is easily recognised under the micro¬ 
scope by the characteristic markings ot dentine. 
Opaque blue glass can be made to imitate the 
turquoise; but the former differs iu lustre and 
in the nature of its .fracture. 

Turquoises are found in Tibet, China, and the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai; but, as has been 
already stated, the supply for jewellers’ purposes 
comes almost wholly from the celebrated Persian 
mines. Very little was known about these till 
a remarkably interesting and exhaustive Report 
upon them was recently furnished to the British 
Foreign Office by Mr A. Hontum bcbindler, who 
was for a short time Director of the mines. They 
are situated in a range of mountains hounding 
on the north an open plain m the lUr-i-Madcn 
district,' thirty-two miles north-west of Nishapiir, 
in the province of Khorassam Botanists tell us 
that the brightest blue is seen on alpine flowers. 
If pure mountain air could be supposed to 
brighten the colour of a gem as well as a flower, 
there is no want of it where these turquoise veins 
occur. Their position is between five and six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and a 
strong north wind blows almost continually over 
the ridges of the hills, rendering the situation 
very healthy. Wheat, barley, and mulberry 
trees grow well on the slopes at the lower of 
these heights. 

Geologically, the mountains are composed of 
sandstones and nummulitie limestones lying on 
clay-slates and inclosing immense beds of gypsum 
and rock-salt. But these stratified rocks are 

broken through and metamorphosed by rocks of 
igneous origin, such as greenstones and porphynes. 
The turquoise-bearing veins occur in the melamor- 
phic strata, and the mines proper consist of shufts 
and galleries in the solid rock. There are also 
‘diggings’ in the detritus of disintegrated rock 
washed down towards the plain, and it is here 
that some of the best turquoises are found. A 
number of the mines are ancient and very exten¬ 
sive ; and although most of them arc now more 
or less in a state of neglect, Mr Schindler states •' 
that the presence of many old shafts—now filled 
up—for light and ventilation proves that they 
have at one time been skilfully worked, and were 
probably then under government control. But 
they appear to have been, for nearly two cen¬ 
turies, farmed by the villagers, who only think 


of a quick return for their money, and therefore 
cut away the rock wherever they see turquoises, 
without leaving proper supports to prevent the 
falling in of the mine. Several labourers have 
at different times been buried in the galleries 
through the rubbish being badly propped up. 
The perpendicular depth of one mine is one 
hundred and sixty feet, and others are nearly 
as deep. The miners work with picks and crow¬ 
bars in much the same way as that in which 
vein-mining is carried on elsewhere ; and it is 
a curious illustration of how slowly long-estab¬ 
lished processes are altered in ibe East, that gun¬ 
powder should have been used m these mines 
only within the last thirty 5 ears. But it is not 
sliange, as can be seen by some examples of rock¬ 
blasting at home, to learn that the results ob¬ 
tained by gunpowder arc, in one view, less 
satisfactory than those got by the pick. The 
powder does more work, but it io also more 
destructive, us it breaks llie turquoises inm small 

pieces. 

Here wc may say a few words about how it 
fares with the people who an* oeoupied with the 
mining, cutting, and selling of the turquoises. 
About two hundred men work m the mines or 
at the diggings, and some thirty more—elders 
of the village—buy the turquoises and sell them 
to merchants and jewellers. A certain additional 
number of hands cut and polish the stones; 
but this woik is done elsewhere, as veil as 111 
the di-tnct where they are found. The popula¬ 
tion of the villages in the neighbourhood of the 
mines is about twelve hundred, and the inhabit¬ 
ants, at. in most mining districts, are improvident 
Nearly all the men, and uot a few of the women, 
are inveterate opium-smokers. Agriculture is 
neglected. Turquoise-dealing and its gains make 
the people cureless of anything else. As a rule, 
the money is quickly spent; and men who easily 
earn a sum fully equal t<> fifty pounds sterling 
per annum, have often aothing b» eat. 

At the mines, the turquoises are roughly 
divided into three classes, of first, second, and 
third qualities. All the stones of good and fast 
colour and favourable shape belong to the first 
class. But how curiously tliese vary in value will 
be best understood by quoting Mr .Schindler’s own 
words : ‘ It is impossible to fix any price, or classify 
them according to different qualities. I have not 
yet seen two stones alike. A stone two-thirds 
of an inch in length, two-fifths of an inch in 
width, and about half an inch in thickness, cut 
pciblni (conical) shape, was valued at Meshed 
at three hundred pounds ; another, of about the 
same size, shape, and cut, was valued at only 
eighty pounds. Turquoises of the size of a pea 
are sometimes sold for eight pounds. The colour 
most prized is the deep blue of the sky. A 
small speck of a lighter colour, which only con¬ 
noisseurs can distinguish, or an almost in¬ 
appreciable tinge of green, decreases the value 
considerably. Then there is that undefinable 
property of a good turquoise, the ?At, something 
like the “water” of a diamond or the lustre of 
a pearl ; a fine coloured turquoise without the zdt 
is not worth much.’ He subsequently adds : 1 The 
above-mentioned three hundred pounds Meshed 
turquoise was boughWrom the finder by one of 
the Rish-i-Safids (elders of the village) for three 
pounds; the latter sold it still uncut at Meshed 
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for thirty-eight pounds. As soon as it was cut, the notice of enamellers and potters. For cen- 
ils true value became apparent, and it was sent turies, an imitation of its characteristic and 
to Paris, when it was valued at six hundred lovely blue has been applied among other colours 
pounds. The second purchaser, however, received to the exquisitely decorated pottery of Persia, 
only three h undred and forty pounds for it; the On the most expensive and perhaps also the 


CHAP. III.— THE ’BREAKING OP THE SPELL. 


difference was gained by the agents.’ Among most beautiful of all porcelain, the S6vrcs ware 
the fine turquoises in the possession of the of soft body made* in the latter half of last cen- 
Shah, there is one valued at two thousand tury, the turquoise blue is often a conspicuous 
pounds. colour. Towards the end of the century, when 

The best stones of the second cluss are worth the directors of the far-famed fabrique changed 
about ninety pounds per pound ; whilst the most the character of the clima to that of a hard 
inferior wiil scarcely bring a twentieth part of paste or body, iU decoration with a turquoise 
this price. The latter are chiefly used in Persia colour was no longer possible. But modern 
for the decoration of swords, horse-trappings, English porcelain, like tjie old Sevres, is of soft 
pipe-heads, and the common kinds of jewelry, paste ; and one of the feats on which our great 
Small cut turquoises of a slightly better quality j Staffordshire potters pride themselves is the suc- 
than these sell at the rate of from two to three cussful production upon it, in re -eht years, of a 
shillings per thousand. In the third (.lass are soft and clear turquoise blue. 

included stones unsaleable in Persia, as well as- - - 

large flat stones, some of which are esteemed for m T1 ,, 1T * nximun titmci t t? 

amulets, brooches, buckles, and the like. The 1 11 h HAUNTED JUNGLE, 

prices given there will be more than doubled • in three chapters. 

when the tuiquoises are sold in Europe. .. ..... 

The turquoise being an opaque stone, it would 

be useless to cut facets upon «t, as these would When the day dawned, it found the pusdri still 
not reflect light in the same way as when m the temple offeiing prayers’and supplications 
fashioned upon a ^ c piriut -■ m like a diamond to the god fur deliverance from the spell he was 
or a sapphire, ... l'o ways oi cutting \ under. As boon,.is it was sufficiently light for 

the turquoise, all much in the same style—the ( him to see his way, he left the temple and went 
flat or slightly convex form, the truncated cone, down into the village A hope had risen in his 
and the tallow drop or <n cubmhon. The higher breast that his prayers may have been answered, 
the conn al and convex surfaces in the two latter, and he \ub anxious to ascertain whether he was 
the more the turquoises are prized. None but still mumble. The hope w r as soou dispelled. As 
a fine dcep-i olonred stone can be advantageously he parsed tl*u door of a hut, an old man came out 
cut into a conical shape, since one ol pale colour yawning and stretching his ami'', and though the 
would appear almost white at the apex. Till-jini-aii stood right before him, took no notice of 
quoi.-es aiv 'ml by the hand "it whub made ofJ Imu. Filled with despair, the ptisan went to his 
a composition of emery and gum. They are own house and sat m the porch, a prey to the 
afterwards polished by bein 0 rubbed on a fine- gloomiest, most miserable thoughts. lie occupied 
granted sandstone, and then on a pure of soft himself m watching Vallec. The overwhelming 
leatlur with turquoise dust. grief and agitation of the preceding day had 

OI the few mines \ ’ljeli yield good turquoises, passed off, leaving her listless, unhappy, and rest¬ 
one or two arc dangerous, on account ol the loss. She was trying to attend to her household 
loose rubbish they contain. The one from which duties; but her thoughts were elsewhere, for she 
the best of all are obtained .yields very few. sighed frequently ami her eyes filled with tears 
Some mines contain stones which look well at very often. Every now and then, she went to the 
find, but soon change their colour and fade. Mr door and glanced out. On one such occasion she 
Schindler gives an instance of a recently found uttered an exclamation of surprise. On looking 
turquoise, as large a-, a walnut and of fine out, the pdsari saw several men and w'omen whom 
colour, being presented to His Majesty the Shah, ' he recognised as some of his relatives, who lived 
winch lie had for only two dayB, when it became m a village at some distance, coming towards him. 
green and whitish, and therefore of no lalue. j On entering the house, one or two ol the new- 
Throughoui Europe, there lias been a great fall comers saluted Vallce curtly and coldly, but the 
in the price of this gem within the last few j rest took no notice of her. Abashed and pained 
yeai*s, and it would seem that this is owing to by their conduct, Yallee retired to a corner and 
the fact that large quantities of stones which waited to see what they had come for. They 
appeared to be oi fine quality, but were really made themselves quite at home at once. It was 
oi fugitive colour, had been disposed of not long soon evident they had. heard of the pusiW’s dis¬ 
ago at good prices. Up to the time that they appearance, and w r ere come to see about Ilia 
were sold, their colour had been preserved by j property, being persuaded lie would never come 
keeping them damp; but when takon out of ! back. After a while, they began to examine 


keeping them damp; but when takon out of 


After a while, they began to examine 


tfieir moist packing, they slowly became white. the house and to make a sort of rough inventory 
It need hardly be said that the colour of most of what it contained. 

precious stones is very permanent. There is, ‘What are you doing, uncle?’ asked Yallee of 
however, a variety of opal occurring in Mexico one of them, a thin, ferrety-faced man, who was 
which is very beautiful when first found ; but her father’s brother. 

after a brief time jt entirely loses its bright The man made no reply. Presently, he caught 
play of colours. Both the turquoise and the opal sight of the piisari’s strong-box in a comer of the 
are peculiar in containing a considerable amount hut, and turning to her, abruptly demanded the 
of water in their composition. • key. 

The colour of a fine turquoise has not escaped * My father keeps it,’ she replied. * 
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porch; .18%. 


* Do not name vour father to us ’’ said her uncle 
sharply* ‘We have cast liirn off; we disown 
him! ’ 

‘But not liis property, it appears,’ retorted 
Vallee with spirit *Aud I tell you, Sinnan 
Ummiyan, it will not be well for you when 
my father comes home and hears what you 
have said of him S’ 

* Dare you mock me, daughter of a murderer! ’ 
exclaimed her uncle, us he gave her a sharp box 
on the ear. 

Vallee did not cry out or burst into tears 
but drawing lieraelf up, walked silently and 
proudly out of the house and disappeared into 
the juugle. 

Great was the disgust of the pusdri at the con¬ 
duct of his rapacious and selfish relatives, and Ins 
indignation at their treatment of Ins daughter. 
Muttering wrathfully to himself that he would 
make them regret it, if he ever regained Ins 
human form, he got up and went out ulter Vallee. 
As he entered the jungle at the spot where he 
had seen her disappear, lie heard a voice that 
lie instantly recognised—it was that of Yalan . 
Eliivan. Vallee had just met her lover. 

‘ What is the matter, sweet one ? ’ he heal'd 
Valan say. ‘ Are yon crying for your father 7 * 

4 Aiyo, aiyo ! ’ wailed the girj. ‘ I shall never j 
see him again ! * 

4 Do not give wav to such thoughts, little one,’ 
replied Valan. ‘lie will certainly return, lie 
has probably gone to some distant village on 
sudden and important business.’ 

‘O Valan,’ exclaimed Vallee, ‘then you don’t 
think—you do not believe that he—killed the 
headman t’ 

4 No; I do not, Puliya knows,’ returned her 
lover gravely. 4 ’Twas some stranger, no doubt, 
that did the rascally deed. Your father will 
doubtless return soon and prove his innocence 
—Were those some of your people who came to 
your house just now V ne added. 

Vallee explained who they were, and told him 
of her uncles treatment of her. 

‘Never mind, child,’ he said soothingly, when 
.she had finished speaking. ‘Should anything 
have happened to your father, and he not return, 

I will take you to my house as my wile ; and 
we will go and live in some distant village where 
nothing is known about either of us, and no one 
can say malicious things of us.—Wliat say you, 
sweet one ? * 

Vallee made no reply and no protest when 
he tenderly embraced her. They continued to 
talk together for some minutes. When they 
separated, the pu&iri followed Valan home, as 
he wished to see what his enemy was doing. 
As they entered the house, the piihuu saw Iyan 
hastily hide some money he had been fingering, 
in his waist-clotli. Valan, too, saw his brothers 
action ; he did not say anything, however, till 
he had deposited his jungle-knife in a corner; 
then, without looking round, he said quietly: 

4 Elder brother, where did you get that money ? * 

4 What money ? ’ blustered lyan. 

4 That which you have in your waist-cloth.’ 

4 1 have hud a debt repaid,’ growled Iyan after 
a short pause. 

‘What debt?’ persisted Valan. ‘I did not 
know any one owed you anything.’ 

Iyan grunted angrily, but made no answer. 


‘Where were you the day before yesterday, 
when the mtidliya was murdered?’ continued 
Valan in a stern, grave tone and looking keenly 
at his brother.—‘And why,’ he continued, when 
he received no answer, ‘did you change your 
cloth when you came home that night, and wash 
the one you had been wearing? And why, too, 
did you ? ’ 

‘Mind your own business!’ interrupted Iyan 
fiercely, as he got up and walked out. ‘You 
had better not spy on me, Valan Kill van, or I 
will make you repent it 1 ’ 

For some minutes alter his brother had gone, 
Valan sat looking thoughtfully" out of the door, 
evidently turning something over in Ins mind ; 
then he got up and carefully searched the hut, 
examining with great care a cloth lie found in 
a comer. He appeared not to be satisfied with 
what he saw, for lie shook his head, and muttered 
two or tlireo times to hmwelf m a tone of sorrow 
and misgiving. 

The whole of that day the pusan wandered 
restlessly about, spending most of the time, how¬ 
ever, m and about his own house. By noon, Ins 
relutnos had quite settled down in hi*> house. 
It was clear they had no expectation of his ever 
returning, and had, therefore, constituted them¬ 
selves Ins heirs. They did not treat Vallee with 
cruelty or harshness, but simply ignored her, or 
treated her as if she was dependent on them. 
Early in the afternoon, the young headman whom 
the ptisan had seen at Mankulam the previous 
day, came to tlio village armed with a war¬ 
rant. ITc was accompanied by seieral men, who 
searched Ins house carefully, but of course found 
nothing to incriminate him. They seized, however, 
the piWui’s gun and two or three jungle-knives 
that were m the, house. Vallee’s distress and 
indignation at the action of the headman and his 
satellites was great; but she re-strained herself, 
and made no protest or remark of any kind. 
The pusdri learned from the conversation of 
these unwelcome visito/s that men laid been 
sent to all the neighbouring villages in search 
of him. 

Night at length came on. The ptisan* hung 
about the village till every one had retired to 
rest. Suddenly the idea occurred to him to go 
in search of the pi^i-ii village in the haunted 
jungle. He started off at once, and before long 
found himself in a part of the jungle which 
he knew could not be very far from the Beene 
of Ins dreadful night’s adventure. But though 
he wandered about all night and climbed two 
or three trees, in the hope of seeing the. glare 
of the magic fires, he found nothing. Though 
lie knew himself to be invisible, and therefore 
perfectly safe, he could not overcome the sen¬ 
sation of fear when he heard the fierce cries 
of wild beasts in the dark, lonely forest. He 
listened anxiously to the crashing and trum¬ 
peting of a herd of elephants in the jung^ 
near him, and to the grating roar of a leopard 
seeking its prey. He fairly tied when he heard 
the whimpering of a couple of bears coming 
along the path towards him. When the morning 
broke, he returned to the village. 

Several days paased, and the ptistiri remained 
invisible to mortal eyes. He suffered neither 
from hunger nor thirst lior fatigue, and required 
no sleep. Aimlessly and ceaselessly, he wandered 
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about, sunk in the lowest depths of misery and went, and seated on the bank above, watched 
despair. His great wish was to find the pisdsi the wild animals coming to drink. It was a 
villuge again, as he hoped that, in some way, bright moonlight night, and the light rellected 
the spell might then be removed from him. from the white sandy bed of the river made 
Night after night he entered the forest and everything clearly visible. First came a pair of 
wandered about till daybreak with eyes and ears porcupines, which played about and chased each 
open for any sign of the presence of pisdsis ; other, rattling their quills noisily, till the sudden 
but though, before long, he knew every path appearance of an old she-bear with a cub on 
and game-track, aud almost every tree for miles her back put them to flight. The bear drank 
round, he could not find aguin the haunted and shuffled off; and then, with noiseless, stealthy j 
jungle. Sometimes, when tired of liis fruitless step, a leopard glided out of the jungle into the I 
midnight wanderings, he would go to the nee- moonlight. It looked about with its cruel, round 
fields and sit by the blazing fires in the watch- gleaming eyes for a few moments, and then, 
huts and listen & the talk of the men and lying down on its stomach, lapped its fill of 
boys guarding the crops from the wild beasts, water. Afterwards came a hem of wild-pigs. 


boys guarding the crops from the wild beast' 
During the day, he haunted the village, enteriuj 


suspicious and wary, followed by a number of 


all the huts unseen, and listening to the eon- graceful spotted deer. As these were drinking, a 
versafion of the villagers. Often he laughed to slight noise in the distance caused them all to 
himself as he overheard secrets disclosed, weak- throw up their heads and listen in attitudes of 
nesses exposed, and designs laid bar*, by men alarm, and then to disappear in the jungle like 
and women who thought themselves alone and shadows. A few moments later, with heavy but 
safe from eavesdropping. The excitement about silent tread, a herd of elephants came along the 
the murder of the headman soon died out, and river and drank ^at the pool, throwing copious 
it ceased to be the absorbing theme of con versa- showers of water over themselves with their 


tion in the village. The ptis.l; 
to have got safely off to some 
with his booty. 


ptistiri was supposed trunks afterwards. The piisdri had by this time 
some distant country quite lost all fear of wild animals, so he sat 
and watched them with pleasure and in perfect 


During this time, the pusari watched his security. 4 

enemy unceasingly, liis feelings of hatred and Suddenly the pus/tri started to liis feet, and 
desire for iengt*ance growing deeper every day. with staring eyes and beating heart, gazed at 


lyan was too cunning a villain to exciti 


something in the distance that had caught his 


melon by showing lus ill-gotten wealth, and he eye. It was a brilliant glare of light over the 
had not as yet profited much by his crime, trees. It was the pistUi village at last! Without 
Every evening, the ptisan watched him go into ■ a moment’s hesitation, and breathless with anxiety, 
the jungle and gloat over the money and jewels I he hurried off in the direction of the light, going 


he had hidden m the hollow tree. 


I straight through the jungle towards it. 


The pusari also kept an untiring, loving w«it<'h and nearer appeared the light, till at last, with 
over his daughter, ills brother and iamily had joy and exultation in his heart, lie stepped out 
by this taken complete possesion of his house of the jungle into the well-remembered enchanted 
and property. Vallee felt keenly their rapacious bazaar, lint instead of the unearthly silence that 
proceedings and unkind treatment of her, for her had reigned in the ba/aar the last time he was 
lather more than once saw her, with tears of there, it was now filled with uproar. No par- 
mortification and indigmftion in her eyes, rush ticular sounds were distinguishable; but horrid, 
out of the house into the jungle. But she very shrieks and yells, awful execrations and hideous 
oltcn met there one who dried her tears quickly sounds of every sort, filled the air. Instead ol 

and easily. Valan appeared to lie always on the taking no notice of him as before, the pisasis 

watch lor her, and met her so often and so glared balefully at him, and seemed to snarl 
openly, that it soon became the talk of the und show their teeth. The creatures in the 
village. Many sneered at him for a fool to shape of cattle and dogs followed him threaten- 
think of marrying a portionless girl, as they ingly; and numbers of evil-looking birds and 
now thought her, und also the daughter of a loathsome creatures with wings flapped and 
murderer. It soon became clear to the ptisan fluttered about his head. But undaunted and 
that matters were coming to a crisis, unci that undeterred, the ptisan walked steadily on, search- 
Valan, stung into resentment and defiance by mg for the old she-pisabi’s stall where he had 

the remarks of the villagers, and pitying Vallee’s drunk the magic potion. At last he found 

distress and unhappiness, would soon make her it There sat the old hag, blinking and leering 
his wife and take her away. Valan’s generous with the same hollow gourd of water before 
and honourable conduct towards his daughter, her. Seizing it, the pusaii raised it to hir lips, 
and his expression of belief in lus innocence, and in spite of the awful din that instantly 
had completely won the ptistiri’s heart Ho saw arose, drained it to the bottom. As he put it 
with approval and pleasure the relations between down empty, he fell to the ground insensible, 
thef two, and the thought that his daughter It was daylight when he recovered and stag- 
would soon be provided for, helped in consider- gered to his feet. He remembered instantly what 
able measure to reconcile him to his unhappy had happened during the night, and was filled 
lot. with intense anxiety to ascertain whether his expe¬ 

lt happened one night that the pusari in one riment had broken the spell that had bound him. 
of his nocturnal rumbles found himself at the He gazed at his arms and le"8, and it seemed 
river. It' wob now the height of the hot season, to him that they were real flesh and blood. He 
and the river was almost ^ry. Near where the pinched them, and was sure ho had felt the 
path crossed the river was a Bmall pool, the sensation. A thrill of joy passed through him, for 
only water for miles around ; to this the pusari lie felt certain that he had recovered his human 
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form. Taking his bearings by the sun, he made 
his way rapidly through the jungle to the river. 

As he ’descended the bank, he came upon a herd 
of deer, and it was with rapture that he saw 
them gaze in alarm at him and then dash hastily 
away. As he walked along the bed of the river, 
he noticed with intense satisfaction that he now 
had a shadow! There was no longer any doubt, 
and in the gladness of his heart the piisnri 
began to sing at the top of his voice. As he 
turned into the path leading to Paudiyan, he 
caught eight of a man coming towards him; a 
moment later, lie saw it was Valun Elm an. On 
seeing the pusari, the young man stopped aud 
looked at him with astonishment. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he came forward. ‘Why, 
iya, where have you been?’ he exclaimed. 

‘I cannot tell you now, Valan,’ replied the 
pusdri. ‘ I am anxious to get to Pandiydn. 

Come with me, and T will toll you all.’ 

‘ Then you are not afraid to go to the village, 
iya?’said Valan hesitatingly. 0 

‘No. Why should I?’ 

‘Have you not heard, then, of the murder of 
the miidliya and what is said about it?’ 

‘Yes, yes! I know all about it, and who the ! 
murderer is.’—Valan glanced quickly and soar* h- 
iugly at the pusari.—‘Ay, am 1 I know more than 
that,* continued the pusari, returning his glance 
with a smile. ‘I know how you have been 
making love to my daughter in my absence, 
and heard every word you said to her ! ’ 

Valan looked puzzled and confounded, but said 
notliing; and tbe two walked on together in 
silence, each buried in his own thoughts. Valan 
was wondering whether the piKlri could possibly 
have been hidden in the jungle near his house all they were at a loss to guess. And now tin* 
the time, and thus overheard his interviews with pusari spoke, and in a few words told them all 
Vallee. lie was also trying to account for his that huu happened to him since they had last 
friendly manner towards him, so different from seen him. They listened eagerly and attentively, 
his former behaviour. He could not help feeling and believed evuy word. Tiny frequently mter- 
that the pfisdri was only feigning friendliness, and rupled his story of hat In- hud seen in the 
that he had some deep design in view, especially pisilsi village, with exclamations of horror and 
when he thought over his remark, that he knew amazement, and when he iiimbed, they one and 
who was the murderer of the headman ; and who all loudly expressed theii satisfaction nt liis leturn, 
that was he felt only too sure—his ow r n brother, and belief m his innocence. 

and the other’s deadly enemy. Meanwhile, the The whole party then returned to the village, 
pusdri, filled with joyful thoughts and anticipa- carrying the body of lyan, and taking with 
tions, strode along at such a rate that Valan could them the recovered treasure. The pusdri went 
scarcely keep up with lam. at once in search ot his daughter, and soon found 

At length they reached Pandiydn. A number her m the thrashing-ground in the fields •winnow- 
of the villagers were standing about, and they no ing rice. The meeting was a very happy one. 
sooner saw who it w'as that accompanied Valan Vallee’s delight and joy knew no hounds. Could 
than the cry wus raised: ‘The pusari has come it have been possible to increase her happiness 
back!’ and men, women, and children came at her father’s return, the assurance he now gave 
running out of the houses, filled with astonish- her of regard for Valun Eluvan and his approval 
ment and excitement. Vallee, howevu, was not of him as her future husband, would have done 
to bo seen, though both the men looked round so. The piisdri’s next step ♦'was to go home 
for her. Without taking notice of anybody, the accompanied by Vallee, and in a few cold, bitter 
lisdri walked through the village, past his own words, to upbraid his relatives for their conduct 
ousc, to Jyan Eluvau’s hut. Valan followed, and order them to leave his house at once, 
grave and silent. The pusdri’s face was hard and Ashamed and abashed, they went away without 
stern as he entered the house. A glance round any attempt at explanation or apology. That 
showed him there was no one there ; it was, how- afternoon, the young headman who had before 
ever, in great disorder, and something lying on inquired into the murder arrived at Pandiydn 
the floor caught his eye. It was a torn fragment and at once instituted inquiries. The result was 
of cloth, ami near it lay a small knife, its point that the pusdri’s innocence was established and 
stained with blood. The pusdri picked them up the dead man’s guilt proved. The headman took 
and examined them ; then, without a word, and charge of the stolen pnpperty. 
followed by Valan and an intensely curious and ‘Truly, iya,’ he said to the pusdri as he 
excited but silent crowd of villagers, he left the departed, ‘you have much to be thankful for. 
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hut, and entering the jungle at its back, made his 
way to the hollow tree where lyan had hidden 
the valunbles he had robbed the miidliya of. As 
the party neared the spot, a loud cry rose from 
the villagers, for lying at the foot of the tree 
was a dark object; it was the body of lyan 
Eluvan ! 

Uttering an exclamation of horror, Valan knelt 
besido his brother and laid his hand upon his 
heart. The body was still warm, but lyan was 
quite dead. His right hand was bound up with 
a strip of cloth. On this being unwound by 
Valan, a couple of small punctured wounds were 
discernible in the fleshy paft near the thumb. 
Cries of, * It is a snake-bite ! ’ ‘ lie has been bitten 
by a snake' ’ rose from the villagers crowding 
round, for they all recognised the marks. Mean¬ 
while, the ptisan, with the assistance of a stick, 
had drawn the bundle out of tbe hollow m the 
tree. Willi it came the freshly shed skin of a 
cobra, and it was at one' seen how lyan had come 
by his death. A cobra had taken up its abode 
in the hollow where lyan had placed Ins ill-gotten 
treasure, and on his attempting to withdraw it, 
had bitten him in the hand, lyan had then gone 
back to Ins house, and lanced and washed the 
wound and bound up Ins hand; but feeling the 
approach of death, had crawled back to the tree, 
but lor what purpose was never known, and had 
there expired. 

Opening the bundle, tbe pusari displayed to the 
astonished gaze of the villagers the money mnl 
jewels it contained. Every one of them knew at 
once that it w.is the stolen property of the mur¬ 
dered headman ; but liow it came to be hidden 
m the tree and wliat Ivan had to do with it. 
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Only by the favour of Pdliya have you escaped 
from the wiles of the pisiisis, and from the snare 
that Iyan Eliivan laid for you. ’Tis well, indeed, 
to be a favourite of the god. May you be happy 
and prosper! ’ 

Before many days, Valan and Vallee _ were 
married, and vent to live in an adjoining village. 
Relieved by the death of his enemy from con¬ 
stant worry and irritation^ the piisdri’s temper 
greatly improved. In course of time he became 
so much respected and so popular, that he was 
elected headman of the district. The secrets he 
learned when he * wandered about the village 
invisible, proved to be of great value to him, 
as he was often able to turn his knowledge to 
account in his dealings with his iellow-villagers. 
Ho became in time a man of substance. 

The pusari’s adventure was the subject of 
conversation through the whole country round 
for many weeks, and for a long time hot a man, 
woman, or child dared enter the jungle after 
nightfall. But though m course of time the 
fear r>J the pisasis wore olf, and on several occa¬ 
sions villagers were lost iti the forest and wan¬ 
dered about there all night, no one ever found 
again the Haunted Jungle. 


A STICK OF INDIAN INK. 

Amongst familiar things that are of eompara- 
tively recent introduction we must include that 
artistic article inaccurately known as Indian ink. 
Even when the seventeenth century was more 
than half-spent, it was a rarity; and in the folio 
volume, published in 1(572, descriptive of the 
Musoo Mosearda, there is an engiavmg of a stick 
of Indian ink, which was included with some 
‘giant» 100111 ’—in reality mammoth bones—as 
amongst the chief curiosities of the collection. 
Notwithstanding its usua^Enghsli name of * Indian 
ink,’ it is a Chinese manufacture. M. Maurice 
Jametcl, a careful a d accomplished French 
scholar, has compiled from Chinese sources an 
interesting monograph on its history and manu¬ 
facture ( L’Encie do Chine, (TaprUs des Ibcuincnts 
Chino is, traduita par M. Jametcl: Taiis, 1882). 
The historians of the Celestial kingdom, according 
to their usual custom in dealing with the affairs 
of their own land, attribute high antiquity to 
the use of ink; they say that it was invented 
by Tien-tchen, who flourished somewhere between 
2697 und 2597 b.c. The Chinese at the time 
made use oi a lacquer which was spread upon j 
silk by the helf> of bamboo sticks. That, at 
least, is one interpretation of certain passages as 
to bamboo books. Next we are told that they 
uged a sort of black stone, to which water was 
applied. 

About two centuries and a half before the birth 
of Christ, a new departure arose in Kiang-si pro¬ 
vince, where they began to manufacture balls 
of lampblack made 0 of a mixture of lacquer, 
fir wood, and size. The new invention was 
warmly welcomed, and,, the processes rapidly 
improved. A poet, Oui-fou-jcn, celebrating 'the 
novel aid to literature, mentions witli especial 


praise the ink that was made from the firs that 
grew on the hillsides of Lou-chan, in the pro¬ 
vince of Kiang-si. This province was celebrated 
for the fine quality of its ink ; and under the 
Tang dynasty, in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries of our era, there was an overseer who 
was a government official and whose functions 
were hereditary. Every year, a certain number 
of sticks of ink were sent to the Emperor as 
tribute. 

During the reign of the Tang dynasty, we 
are told that the 111 k grew blacker with age, and 
that the size hardening, made the sticks as hard 
as stone. This points to the early development 
of the industry; for these characteristics of more 
than a thousand years ago are precisely those 
which are still regarded as the true tests of 
excellence. There is even some reason to think 
that there were state manufactories. The names 
of Li-tsao, Tdhou-feung—whose place was called 
the Fir-burning Workshop—and of Li-tchao have 
been recorded as makers of excellence; but the son 
of the last-named, Li-tiug-kouei, is still regarded 
as the most famous of ink-makers. lie was an 
ingenious person, ,and moulded his ‘sticks’ of 
ink into a variety of quaint forms; and his 
‘swords’ and ‘cakes’ were greatly admired. His 
reputation, however, rests on a more solid basis 
than a talent for fancy shapes. The sterling 
character of the man was reflected in his work ; 
and the excellence anil good quality of his ink 
attracted general admiration. It was said that 
if you wanted to test the genuineness of an ink- 
stick that professed to be from his workshop, 
you must break it in pieces, anil throw the bits 
into a vessel of water. If the pieces at the end 
of a month remained intact and undissolved, it 
was a proof that the ink had come from the 
works ot Li-ting-lcouei. 

There arc points of contact between the 
manners of the East and West, for an honorific 
syllable or title wus granted by the Emperor 
to the successful ink-maker, who thus became 
Llii-lmg-kouei. Another famous ink-maker was 
Tclmng-yu, who was furnisher to the household 
of the Emperors under the dynasty of the Song, 
who flourished from 998 to 1023. The manu¬ 
facture, however, declined in its artistic quality ; 
but sometimes a maker arose who gave it a fresh 
impetus and importance. Two of these are named 
Pan-kou and Tekai-sm, the latter of whom is said 
to have rediscovered some of the antique processes 
by which Li-ting-kouei had gained his renown. 

A great variety of processes have been employed, 
ana nearly every kind of combustible has been 
used for (he production of the lampblack. * The 
Emperor Hsiuan-tsong made use of perfumed 
ricc-powder steeped in' a decoction of ixibiscus 
mutabihs. At one locality where petroleum is 
used for lighting purposes, the lampblack result¬ 
ing from its combustion is said to make an ink 
which for brilliance and blackness is superior to 
that made from firwood. The latter was, how- 
I over, formerly the great source of Indian ink. 
After the lampblack or soot obtained by the 1 
burning of the wood, the most important thing 
is the size by which the particles are held 
together. This is frequently of animal origin. 
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The horns of the stag and of the rhinoceros are 
said to be laid under contribution; as also the 
ox and various kinds of fishes. There is some 
reason to think that this industry came to the 
Middle Kingdom from Corea. At the present 
time, it is said that, instead of finvood, the 
oleaginous matters of the Dryandra cordata and 
grains of hemp are almost universally used. In 
some places, the Glcditschia sinensis is preferred, 
and even the cane-flower and the haricot do not 
escape. It is curious that the Chinese author 
Chen-ki-souen does not mention the Semnium 
orientate, which is generally regarded as the 
eliief source from which the soot of Indian ink 
is now obtained. The processes of the manu¬ 
facture have been elaborately described, and 
Chinese artists have exerted their ingenuity to 
portray all the details of an industry ho im¬ 
portant both to literature and art. In Europe, 
Indian ink is used for drawings only ; but m 
Chinn, it is the instrument by which the poet 
writes his verses and by which the judge records 
his sentences, as well as that by which the artist 
embodies his fugitive fancies. 

Chinese imagination has run riot in doing 
honour to ink. As there are divinities to preside 
over almost every* object, the instruments of 
literature do not lack their supernatural guar¬ 
dians, and their place and precedence are settled 
by strict rules of etiquette. The ‘Prefect of 
the Black Perfume* is the official style of the 
ink-deity, and he ranks higher than the ‘Guar¬ 
dian Spirit of the Pencil ;* whilst on a still 
lower level stands the ‘Genius of Paper* One 
day when the Emperor Hiuan-tsong, of the Tang 
dynasty, was at work m his study, suddenly 
there popped out from a stick of ink that lay 
upon nis table a quaint figure no larger than 
a fly, but having all the appearance of a Taoist 
priest. The startled monarch was soon reassured 
tiy tlve words of the apparition. ‘ Behold,’ it saul, 
‘the Genius of the Ink. My title is the Envoy 
of the Black Fir, and I have to announce to you 
that henceforth, when a man of true learning or 
genius writes, the Twelve Deities of Ink shall 
make their appearance to testify to the reality 
of his powers.’ Alas for literature 1 From that 
day to this, the 'Twelve Deities of Ink have 
remained invisible, although many centuries have 
passed away. 

THE GItEAT JEWEL ROBBERY. 

The little world of fashionable London society 
was startled a few years ago by reports of a 
series of daring jewel robberies. The most 
costly gems seemed to disappear as if by magic 
under tlie very eyes of their owners. These 
robberies defied detection. A clue in one case 
was upset by the facts in another. When my 
aid as private cletective was called in, I resolved 
to confine my attention to three distinct cases, 
though, of course, if useful information came 
in my way concerning other matters, 1 should 
know how to take advantage of it. 

The first of the three on my list was the case of 
the Dowager Lady A., a somewhat eccentric old 
lady, who found her chief delight in arraying her¬ 
self in her most valuable jewels and visiting in 
regular rotation all the West-end theatres. One 
night, when returning from one of these expe¬ 


ditions, her carriage had been overturned by 
colliding with an omnibus. The dowager was 
seriously injured, and within a few days she was 
dead. Then, apparently for the first time, it was 
discovered that the whole of the jewels worn by 
Lady A. on the night of the carriage accident 
had mysteriously disappeared. Her maid was 
so overcome by the sight of her injured mistress, 
that she failed altogether to remember what was 
done with these jewels at the moment when her 
ladyship was undressed. It was even a question 
whether they might not have been actually lost 
in the street during the confusion of the accident. 
At all events, no trace of them could bo found, 
and it soon became evident that in the excite¬ 
ment of summoning relatives, fetching doctors, 
and, very soon, nurses and undertakers, half-a- 
dozen persons might have entered the house and 
walked off with the jewels without any chance of 
detection. 

Then I turned mv attention to the second case 
—that of the young Countess of B. Tin ie Mienied 
less room for doubt in this instance. The fashion¬ 
able wedding of the autumn had been that of 
the Earl of B. with Miss Blank. There had been 
a churchful of people at St George’s, Hanover 
Square, and a host of guests at the breakfast 
at the Unique Hotel. On the morning of the 
wedding, the earl had presented his bride with a 
magnificent tiara of diamonds. As the ‘liapny 
pair’ were to start almost immediately for the 
continent, these diamonds, inclosed in a case, weie 
hastily packed in a tra\ elling bag, which the 
bride’s travelling maid was never to let out ot 
her sight. On arriving at Pari", tlio bag was 
apparently intact; but on opening the jewel- 
ease, the tiara was amissing. Clearly, it must 
have been cleverly extracted from the case while 
lying in tlie bride’s dressing-room, tin* empty 
case then being placed in the bag. Who hud 
stolen the countess’s diamonds? The maid, the 
bride’s mother, and ft younger brother had 
alone, as far as it was known, entered the room 
where the jewels were lying. I dont mind 
saying 1 had some difficulty in believing that a 
bond fule robbery had been committed. You may 
not believe it, but I am convinced that many a 
startling robbery of jewels would be explained, 
if we knew of all the private debts incurred by 
ladies of fashion, and of the sacrifices sometimes 
made by them to screen from disgrace themselves 
or some deeply involved connection. 

Meanwhile, I made inquiries concerning robbery 
number three. This was at Colonel C.’s. There 
the only thing missed was a very valuable brace¬ 
let T i hcrc had been a dance at the house. 
During the evening, Mrs C. had slipped and 
sprained her ankle so severely fliat a doctor hail 
to be summoned, nnd the party was somewhat 
prematurely brought to a close. Mrs C. distinctly 
remembered wearing the bracelet;. but whether 
she had it on at the moment of falling, she could 
not remember. There had been naturally some 
confusion in the ballroom, and the lady had been 
carried to her own room. It was not for 6ome 
hours that the loss of the bracelet was noticed. 
Then a search was made, but altogether without 
success. 

In the first and third, of these cases, suspicion 
seemed to point at once to some member of the 
household ; but all my inquiries failed to find 
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any trace of the missing property. The servants 
all willingly consented, nay, even offered, to have 
their boxes’ searched, and lor some weeks I con¬ 
fessed myself baffled. The missing property had 
disappeared as completely us though it had never 
existed. 

Agnjn ami again I went over the whole 
circumstances as they had been related to me. 
There was, l reflected, one circumstance common 
to all three of the robberies, if robberies they 
were. There had been at the time some unusual 
amount of confusion, all lending opportunity 
for a theft to take place without immediate 
detection. The Dowager Lady A.’s diamonds had 
been stolen during her illness, or about the time 
of her death. The Countess of B. had lost her 
diamonds during the. excitement of a wedding 
breakfast at an hotel. At Colonel GYs house, 
there had been a ball on the night, when the 
bracelet was lost. Was there any one, I asked 
myself, who, by chance or intention, lmd been 
present at each place at the time of the robbery 1 
Any occasional waiter, for example, or servant at 
any kind? I could not find that there had been. 
Yet, if the thiel were not one of the house¬ 
hold, how was it that a stranger should in tlnee 
separate instances fix on an establishment where 
the circumstances were favourable to a robl»ory 
of valuable propertv 9 In two cases, there had 
been illness and a ha>ty summoning of doctor*.. 
That led to another thought: was it possible 
that some experienced tliiel or gang of thieves 
had laid themselves out to track the broughams 
of fashionable West-end physicians, on the clmnce 
ot finding hall doors left open, and property 
somewhat loosely guarded 1 

I had not thought of such a thing seriously 
before ; but it seemed now to be an idea worth 
following up. Once more I resumed imjmnes. 
Who was the doctor summoned in the caso of 
the Dowager Lndy A . 9 I ou ily ascertained. It 
was one of the best km*vn men, at that time, 
in London. He and his brougham would be 
familiar to every thiel alio frequented West-eml 
thoroughfares. 1 next inquired at Colonel (Vs. 
To my satisfaction, I learnt that the same 
doctor had attended in this case. ‘Here/ I said 
to myself, *1 begin to see daylight’ Shortly 
afterwards, 1 made a further discovery. The 
coaehman who drove the famous physician to 
Lady A.’s on the nigh l of the accident, and to 
Colonel O.’s on the night of the ball, had only 
been in Jus employ a few weeks; and on the 
date ot the Earl of B.’s wedding, the man had 
driven the carriage of one of the guests at the 
breakfast. 

The clue 1 foty was becoming strong. The 
thief, I grew convinced, was a confederate of 
the ^rave-faced man in spotless black who drove 
the fashionable doctor from one house of sick- 
new to another. I resolved to obtain an inter¬ 
view with the doctor, and after explaining my 
suspicions, plan some mode of detecting so° con¬ 
summate a rascaL Circumstances occurred to 
make me resolve to carry out my purpose 
without delay. 

My journey took nTe to one of the somewhat 
sombre-looking streets that run down to the 
Thames, from the Chelseif Bide, between Chelsea 
Bridge and Battersea Bridge. The name ‘ Gideon 
West, M.D., # Physician and Surgeon,’ inscribed j 
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on a brass plate told me when I had reached 
my destination. Dr West, I was informed, was 
still out, late though it was ; and the time of 
his coming home was most uncertain. I was 
determined, however, not to return without 
seeing him ; and after assuring the tired-looking 
servant that 1 should certainly await Dr West’s 
return, even if I had to spend the night on the 
doorstep, I was shown into the consulting-room, 
where a wood-fire was still burning on the hearth. 
Seating myself in an armchair with a high screen 
behind me, I settled down to my vigil, however 
long it might be. 

I lmd often noticed thfc house; for who did 
not feel some interest in so famous a medical 
man as Gideon West? Why he had chosen such 
a house 1 did not learn until afterwards; but 
I knew it was an old-fashioned, rambling sort of 
place, with a room built on here at one time, 
and there at another time. Windows had been 
blocked up at one place, and windows had been 
let in at anotlier. In fact, it was a house that 
seemed to defy a-stranger to explain upon what 
rule, or w hat want of rule, it had been so con¬ 
structed. 

Those who first heard of Gideon West as one 
of the most famous physicians in London, asked 
in astonishment how lie could* live in such a 
ramshackle-looking building. Perhaps they forgot 
that even famous doctors were not Dorn famous. 
Gideon We.st, when he entered on his professional 
career, was anything but famous, and he was as 
poor as lie well could be. Father and mother 
were dead, brothers and sisters he had none. 

An almost forgotten god-mother had, to his sur- 
piise, left him the old house at Chelsea. This 
was about the time he received his diploma. 
Thereupon, Gideon West married, for love, a girl 
without a penny, settled himself in Ins new 
possession, had the brass plate affixed to the 
door, and awaited the patients who were to prove 
Ins skill and make his fortune. It was a weary 
waiting; but the young bride had unlimited 
trust in her husband, and Gideon West never 
for an instant lost faith in* himself. Slowly, 
very slowly, a small practice grew upon his 
hands; hut the struggle that only braced Gideon 
West for the battle of life proved too terrible 
for the frail young wife. But there was no 
complaining, no repining, no word to tell of 
doubt, mncli less ot despair, and Gideon West 
battled on. He knew, ns though it had already 
come, that he should at last prevail. No had 
measured his own strength, and felt that he 
could trust it. But—and it « as that but alone 
which troubled him—suppose he should have to 
wait years and years—suppose, as those years 
went by, he should see the colour pale on the 
face he loved; the brightness fade from the 
eyes he delighted to gaze into -suppose lfs long 

J 'ears of waiting were marked m the lines on 
lis wife’s young face—suppose when the golden 
gates of fortune flew open, he should find it 
was—too late ! 

How long I sat dreaming in Dr West’s room, 

I know not ; but it is certain I must have fallen 
asleep before the crackling embers. When I 
awoke, I found myself in all hut darkness. 

The gas had been lowered, and only a flickering 
glow from the dying fire remained to cast drear 
and fantastic shadows on the ceiling. Many 
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hours must have passed. I must have been for¬ 
gotten when the servants retired to rest, and 
I>r West either had not returned, or had not 
been made aware of my presence. My position 
was embarrassing. To wake up in the middle 
of the night and to find myself in a strange 
house, was a new experience. I groped about 
the room and felt for the door by which I 
had entered. It was locked. Bell of any sort 
I could find none. I tried to raise my voice; 
but the death-stillness and darkness of the 
room seemed to stifle me. I found the window, 
and looked out. It opened high above a court¬ 
yard closed in by walk. Again I tried the door. 
Then I remembered that it was a sort of pas¬ 
sage-room ; that there was a door leading from 
it to an apartment beyond. I managed to find 
this door, covered as it was with heavy tapestry 
hangings. Feeling very much like a thief, I 
tried the handle. It turned in my hand, and 
the door yielded noiselessly. Beyond, I saw a 
large square chamber, evidently a 'bedroom ; but 
the bed was unoccupied. It was a quaint and 
haunted-looking room, with high oaken skirting 
and panelled ceiling. A couple of candles burned 
on the dressing-ta^le, and threw a faint light 
over the dark furniture and the tapestries that 
hung against the walls. 

Once more I tried to call out; but my tongue 
seemed dried up, and my voice refused to be 
beard. Presently, to my relief l heard a human 
voice. It evidently came from an apartment 
beyond tbe one into which I had ventured. Im¬ 
pelled, I hardly knew how, I resolved to venture 
farther ; and as m f footsteps fell noiselessly on 
the thick carpet, I could hardly believe I was 
not wandering in a dream through the myste¬ 
rious chambers of the dead. 

Yet more and more distinctly I heard the 
sad low voice that had caught my ear; and i 
approached stealthily, and I confess with some¬ 
thing like awe, the door, which, as I perceived, 
opened from the bedroom to the chamber whence 
the voice proceeded. Here, as before, a curtain 
of antique tapestry; reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, concealed the aperture; and trying i 
cautiously the door, I found that it opened 
towards me. This gave me time to reflect before 
intruding, with stealthy steps, in the dead of 
nicht, into the privacy of this innermost chamber. 
Like a guilty creature, I stood and listened. The 
voice—for there seemed to be but one—was close 
at band. It was a strangely melancholy voice, 
yet possessing a fascinating power that chained 
me to the spot. 

‘ Will you never, never speak to me again, 
my darling, my darling! ’ 1 heard the words 
too plainly to mistake or forget them. ‘Will 
you never speak to mo again ! Year after year, 
as the day comes round, I have prayed to God 
to grant me but one sweet word—one word to 
tell me of your love! Oh, my darling, my dar¬ 
ling, have I prayed in vain? Will those lips 
never again open with a smile, those eyes never 
again look into mine, even when I come to you 
on my knees, as I do this Christmas morning ! ’ 

These strange words reproached me. Into 
what sacred precincts had I intruded? What 
heart-breaking grief war I desecrating ? 

Suddenly the tone of voice changed. The 
sad pathos gave way to accents of joy. * See ! 
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see, my beloved one; here are gifts worthy of 
a queen. Did I not tell you the time would 
come when all our struggles would be over; 
when there would be no more fighting for very 
bread ; no more daily care; no more dread of 
the future ; no fears for success, because it would 
be already mine! Ah, Gertrude, my wife, my 
darling, you were good and patient to me in 
those days. If the clouds were dark, your‘eyes 
were always bright; if the heavens were over¬ 
cast, your smile drove away the storm ; your 
voice was the music of my life, your ceaseless 
trust was my lodestar. Jby; all has changed. 
Those days have passed. I am licit now; they 
say I am famous. The day is now too short for 
my work, and the night too short for rest. And 
yet I need rest. I feel I cannot live much longer 
if I may not rest. My brain is ever reeling with 
its weariness, yet I cannot sleep. Night alter 
night is one long vigil. No sleep, no rent, no 
peace ! I have been waiting for this night, tor 
you, my love, for you! And now the hour has 
come. It is Christmas morniug. — Hark 1 ab*< «dy 
I hear the sound o t the Christmas bells. Ah ! 
no wonder, for my wile, my beloved, has come 
back to me ut last—come back to me from llio 
dead ! ’ 

In feverish excitement, I listened. Bui there 
was no answer—not a sound, when that trem¬ 
bling voice ceased, to break tin; stillness of the 
night. 

Presently, it began again. ‘ They tell me it is 
thirty years ago. Nonsense 1 That is only a 
dream. It was yesterday—yesterday, that you 
spoke to me tor the l;ist tune—yesterday, that 
you bade me good-bye, and kissed me when l 
went away. And to-day, yon are as you \v< re 
then No change, no change, none at all. You 
are as young and as lair as when I first took 
your hand in mine and called you “ wife.”' 

Then there was a pause, and 1 was conscious 
of some movement beyond the tapestry behind 
which I was guiltily hiding. 

What followed btaitled mo, but it called me 
back to life. With a voice thrilling with emotion, 
the man once more broke the silence. ‘ Gertrude ! 
These are yours. Tin's is your birthday, and our 
old wedding-day, and I have not forgotten you. 
You do not yet believe that I am rich and famous, 
and that your husband has many friends. See ! 
These are gifts from those whom I have ffcscued 
from deatli! They are thank-oflerings to the 
“doctor’s wife.” Here is a bracelet. It is set 
with emeralds. No rarer could be found. Ah ! 
how charming it looks on that dainty wrist l 
And here is something a princess might wear. 
It is a tiara of diamonds; and it is yours. Ah, 
my wife, let me place it on yoifr brow ! Oh, my 
queen, my queen’’ 

Unable to restrain myself longer, I cautiously 
drew aside the tapestry and peered into ^he 
chamber beyond it. It was comparatively small, 
but richly furnished, though in the fashion of 
olden times. It was, I thought, a lady’s boudoir ; 
but from where I was concealed, only a portion 
of the room was revealed to my view. It was 
not the room that arrestfed my attention, but 
what it contained. On a small table, almost 
within reach, lav thos^ very ornaments—the ear¬ 
rings, the necklet, the pendant—of rubies and 
pearls, the loss of which had fir^t led me to 
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unravel, if I could, the mystery of the great been a bitter one. There fell a grievous sickness 
jewel robbery. I could not be mistaken. The on the neighbourhood ; disease and death stalked 
description given me had been most minute. An abroad, and mowed down their victims without 
exact counterpart of the set was not in existence ; counting the numbers. Against the grim tyrants, 
and here it lay ou the table before me. Gideon West fought day and night; his energy 

As I looked on with astonishment, from the was endless, his courage undaunted; and he 
part of the room I could not see there approached triumphed. No ; not Gideon West; but the 
me, qlowly and with pensive.step and bowed head, weapons of science triumphed in his hands, 
like one walking in his sleep, the man whom I Disease and death were driven from the field; 
now almost dreaded to see—the famous doctor, as they fled, they shot one last bolt at their 
Gideon West. victor—it glanced oir Ins armour, but left his 

Could he be the author of these mysterious wife and child dead at his side, 
thefts? I could *ot believe it, and yet the Yes; he had won. But wliat was the victory 

{ >roofs of liis guilt lay before me. No loDgcr worth? Fame, reward, wealth, all were his; 
lesitating, I stepped forward. So sudden and so but the one hope of his life was dead. Yet 
unexpected was my appearance, that the man he never spared himself—never ceased work for 
was unconscious of my presence until I had a day—never hesitated at any sacrifice. He 
placed my hands upon his arm and gasped m lived, he said, for only one object—it was to 

trembling tones : ‘Dr West—I—arrest’-- But ‘wear out his life.’ The old home knew him 

the sentence was never completed. to the end, and one faithful and devoted woman 

With a cry that might have been heard almost gave all her years to cheer the one hero of 
in the grave, the unhappy man shrank from me. her life, the poor struggling surgeon, the great 
At that instant, T turned m the direction to which physician—the nym who for pure love had 
lie was pointing, with that agonised look upon Ins married her only child : Gertrude’s husband ! 
fare ; and as I (lid so, ] loosened my hold and my lint the end caine suddenly at last, and out- 

hands fell powerless to my side. In the corner wardly there seemed to be no signs of failing 
oi the chamber hitherto hidden from me, I saw power. The mind seemed as*fresli and as vigo- 
one of those old-fashioned bedsteads, with heavy rolls as ever. Onlx T m one direction did it give 
draperies around it The curtains were of silk, way. Years of never-ceasing brooding over his 
once a pearly white, now dulled and faded by age. dead wife and child did its work; and as the 
The counterpane and pillow, once like driven sad anniversary of liis wife’s birthday, her mar- 
snow, were white no more, hying on the bed, ri.ige, and of her death, once more approached, 
with her head on the pillow, and her body the strain overpowered him. A mania seized 
paitially concealed by the bed-hnon, T saw the him; he, muH offer her the most costly trea- 
furm of ,i woman—a woman who must, once have sures. Yet they mu.it not appear to come from 
been fair and beautiful to behold. Her luxuriant him, but from others, from those who owed 
hair fell in wreaths on each side her face, and their health, their life, to his skill. They must 
was then brought together over the bare white be proofs of his fame—proofs to the dead wife 
throat. Her arms were uncovered by the conn- of her husbands triumph. The mania grew 
terpane, and, ibisping an infant child in their upon him. Wherever he saw anything that was 
embrace, lay folded across her breast. of peculiar value, he seemed to claim it as his 

As 1 realised all the details of what seemed own, fully persuaded, as I believe, that it was a 
like a vision, I confess tliut my nerves failed willing offering to the memory of his dead wife, 
me. I could only lool at that cold pale fate, And so those once inexplicable disappearances 
lying so still on tlie pillow, with the child- were explained. No one suspected, would dream 

face nestling beside it; and as I looked, 1 of suspecting, tlic great doctor; and sane in 

realised that the stillness was the stillness of everything <l-e, yet with his brilliant intellect 
death. already ripe for decay, the unhappy man for 

Like one entranced, I remained motionless for weeks past had been the victim of a mania 
some moments, when again 1 was aroused to he neither comprehended nor was able to resist, 
action? I learnt afterwards that a medical conference. 

A figure clothed in white—the. face scarcely had taken him to the house where the coun- 
less pale than the face of the dead, the scanty toss’s diamonds were lost on that particular 

locks of hair, white with age, hanging loosely morning, and he must by accident have entered 

about her shoulders, the eyes fixed on the bed, the room where the diamonds were momentarily 
and the hands stretched out siipplieatingly left unguarded, and at once he had been led, 
towards it—glided into the room. Then catch- by an irresistible impulse, to possess them, 
ing sight of the* prostrate figure of the man 

who had cast himself beside the bed, with his Before I left that strangely haunted house at 
hands spread out on tlie form that lay there, Chelsea on that Christinas niornyig, the twice- 
thfc apparition of woe, turning on me a glance stricken mother led me to the dread bedside 
of reproach that will haunt me to my dying and placed my hands on the cold face. I looked 
day, exclaimed, amid streaming tears : * You have at the mother, and then I felt the white hands 
killed him 1 My son, my son ! ’ that luy clasped before me. The woman read my 

thoughts. 

And now, how shall I finish my story without ‘ No,’ she whispered ; ‘ it is not the flesh of 
wearying you with explanations? Let me go back mortal! It is but a fearful counterfeit of death, 
to that old question once asked by Gideon West: It was modelled from the dead wife and child, 
‘What if success should (fine too late?’ For all and was to have been reproduced in marble for 
the happiness it could bring him, it did come too Gertrude’s tomb. But Gideon West would not 
late. His struggle with fate, if not a long, had have it removed. Call it a morbid fancy or a 
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passionate love, which you will; but for years 
he lias spent the hours of his solitude beside 
this poor image of his wife!—Now, tell me, was 
yonder dead man a thief, or was he the victim 
to unconquerable mania 1 * 

For Gideon West was dead, and his secret died 
with him. 

We laid him on his own bed ; and when the 
coroner’s jury said next day that he died ‘ by the 
\ isitation of God,’ they spoke the truth. 

The lost jewels were restored to their owners 
with the simple explanation that he who had 
taken them was beyond the reach of human 
justice. , 

For my part in the restitution, I was gene¬ 
rously rewarded ; but it was the last investiga¬ 
tion I ever undertook. Many years have passed, 
and the world soon forgets; but I thought it 
would interest some to learn what I knew con¬ 
cerning the Great Jewel Robbery. 


THE CCLTIVATION OF CELERY. 

Celery is an important and useful anti-scorbutic 
vegetable, which can be prepared lor table in 
many ways, or simply used in soup. It is also 
by some held to* be a good specific against 
rheumatism. Within the last .seven years, celery- 
growing has become quite a business in North 
Notts and South Yorkshire. Within a radius 
of ten miles of Bawtry, in the latter county, 
twenty-live acres of land sufficed for the crop in 
1878 ; but during 1885, upwards of four hun¬ 
dred acres were devoted to the Cultivation of 
celery. Feat with a clavey or cool subsoil answers 
belter for growing celery than stronger land. 
Most kinds of crops exhaust the land, hut celery 
improves it. 

The seed-beds arc prepared in January and 
early in February, of leaves or manure, or 

any kind ot heating material at hand. We 
learn from a communication by Mr C. M. 

Brewin, of l.awtry, that the earliest crops are 
ready for taking up the first week in Sep¬ 
tember, and realise from two to three shillings 
per dozen roots retail price. The crop is worth 
from fifty-five to sixty pounds per acre, often 
more for very good crops; later crops from 

thirtv-five to forty-live pounds per acre. The 
number of plants required per acre is sixteen 
thousand. Cost of labour in producing earliest 
crops on the ground: Average rent from 

thirty-five shillings to two pounds per acre; 
rates, taxes, and tithe, ten shillings per acre; 
manure, from nine to ten pounds per acre ; 
labour, ten pounds per acre ; carting to stations, 
four pounds per acre: leaving a profit for 
the best early crops of twenty-eight to thirty- 
two pounds. For late crops, labour is two 
pounds less, bringing a profit of ten to twenty 
pounds per acre. There are some failures, which 
are generally in the first year* The average 
quantity sent away weekly from various stations 
in the neighbourhood is two hundred tons. 

Several labourers, very poor men, have started 
with small plots, and worked them in early 
morning before their ordinary day’s work began, 
and in the evenings, with the assistance of their 
wives and children. These men have now, some 
one horse and cart, and others two, and grow 
from two to five acres each. 


SPRING’S ADVENT. 

I loosed forth on the world to-day, 

As waked the rosy morn, 

And every budding leaf and blade 
Proclaimed the Spung was born. 

The southern wind’s seductive wiles 
My footsteps lured along 
Far from the town’s unlovely ways. 

Far from its madding throng. 

0 sweet the first gliul greeting is 
With nature, when the Spring 
Is spreading forth her tender charms, 

And flowers are blossoming 1 
O sweet to tioad the soft green cartli 
When fresh the breezes blow. 

Untrammelled by a thought of care, 

And free to come or go 1 

TheTimbs were bleating on the hills 
Where farmsteads nestling lie, 

Safe sheltered from the rude ficice blasts 
That stonn the hill-tops high. 

The swallows glanced on flashing wing ; 

Dear birds of promise they, 

That speak the leign of winter pant, 

Dawn of a brightei day. 

Down from the heavens the poet-lark 
Hb nnmbeis miully flung 
In liquid notes ol purest joy. 

That through the \alley rung ; 

And leaping streams, from winter’s joke 
So glad to be set tree, 

Took up the jocund miustielsy, 

And bore it to the sea. 

In spoithe glee the children trooped 
The meadow-paths along, 

And carolled forth, in hippy voice, 

A careless snatch of song 
Ah, well they know the sunlit spot 
Where fiist the primrose sweet 
Looks out ujion tbiv wooded copse 
The waking eaitii to greet. 

O happy children I life to you 
Is full of light and floweis ; 

Athwart whose skies of tendei blue 
No threatening storm-cloud lowers. 

I wonder, do ye over think 
Of children fur away, 

Who only see through vistas dim 

God's glorious light of day 1 ** 

Whose lives aie spent in narrow streets. 

Or alleys foul with sin ; 

Whoie squalor, poierty, and death, 

Alas • are nfe within. . 

No fresh pure winds their tresses blow, 

Green fields they never tiod, 

Or plucked the nodding flowers that grow 
Fiesb fiom the hand of GocL 

0 little children * young, yet old 
In Ufa’s excess of woe, 

I dread for you the dreaiy ways 
Your faltering feet must go. 

0 little eyes, thnt never yet 
Beheld a lovely thing, 

I wonder what your joy shall be 
Through God’s eternuf Spring * 

Charles H. IUbstow. 
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GRETNA GREEN AND ITS MARRIAGES. 
A pew mil os beyond the walls of ‘memo Carlisle,’ 
and only just across the Border on the Scottish 
.side, is a lonely old-world little village, whither, 
in days not yet remote, frequent couples, in life’s 
bright golden time, hurriedly resorted ; no less 
eager to cross the budge spanning the river Sark, 
which here lorms the boundary ot the two king¬ 
doms, than, with blind trust in the future, to 
undertake the all-untned responsibilities of for¬ 
bidden wedlock. Tile village itself consists of a 
long straight street of cleanly whitewashed houses, 
beyond which stretches the solitary tract of Sol¬ 
way moss, scene of many a Border foray, and of 
one miserable ‘rout’ in tin* days of the Scottish 
Jameses; while, towards England, the landscape 
is bounded by the ‘skyey headof the Cumber¬ 
land mountains, clad m *uch hues of grayish 
green as nature use-> to modify her distant tints. 
Curious to view a spot .so far renowned, albeit 
without design of invoking aid from any chance 
survivor of the ‘high-priests of Gretna Green,’ 
we alighted on the platform of its roadside 
station on the Glasgow and South-Western Rail¬ 
way one summer afternoon, and pursuing our 
way teftvards the village in company with a not 
uncommunicative policeman, quickly found many 
illusions dispelled, by no means least the wide¬ 
spread legend as to the officiating blacksmith. 
Our attention was ere long called to the figure 
of a middle-aged, by no means clerical-looking 
man, at the time •ngaged in filling his pipe by 
the wayside, with whom we entered into con¬ 
versation. Nowise anxious to magnify his apostle- 
shij^ our new friend somewhat deprecatingly 
acknowledged that the priestly muiftle had de¬ 
scended upon his too unworthy shoulders, and 
that, indeed, but a few days prior to our visit, 
he had been called on to exercise the weighty 
functions of his office. • 

This man, by trade a mason, spoke, not without 
regret, of the good old day# when fugitive lovers 
crowded to the Border village, the poorer sort 
being most often united at the tollhouse just 
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across the bridge, while the more well-to-do 
betook themselves* to the hotel, which, though 
no longer devoted to uses hymeneal, still stands 
at the entrance of the Milage street. The priestly 
office, it was said, had been ffiled, more or le3s 
worthily, by many^ who, claimii^g no unbroken 
descent, had in a somewhat casual sort of way 
succeeded to it; and amongst others concerned 
in what ceitainly appeared to have been the 
staple trade of the place, the local postman was 
indicated as cjistodian of registers reaching back 
into the palmy daj's of Border marriage, and 
containing names no less remarkable for nobility 
of birth than for the possession of wealth and 
acre«». 

Belt at length to ourselves, we passed onward 
up the village street; not a few small inns were 
there, the landlady of one of the very least of 
which assured us that as many as nine couples 
at a time had, in days when business was brisk, 
sought the shelter of her tiny roof. A little way 
farther on, we did not fail to notice the name 
of ‘Lord Erskine’ scratched upon an ancient 
and decidedly rickety pane in a window of the 
Qurm's Head, where also is exhibited, framed 
and gla/.ed of course, his so-called marriage cer¬ 
tificate, in form precisely as in use to-day, thus: 
‘Kingdom of Scotland, County of Dumfries, 
Parish of Gretna. —These are to certify, to 

all whom they may concern, that -, from tho 

parish of-, in the county of-; and-, 

from the parish of -, m the county of -, 

being now both here present, and having declared 
to me that they arc single persons, have now 
been married alter the.manner o£ tho lays of 
Scotland. As wfcess our hands at Gretna Green, 
this — day of ®— 188-.’ Witnesses (two in 
number). 

That a marriage like this can still he solem¬ 
nised between ‘such as will not get them to 
church, and have a good priest that can tell them 
what marriage is,’ may come as a surprise to 
many who have believed that the glories of 
Gretna Green lay all in the past. Not only, 
however, had wc the assurance of our friend tho 
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mason ; blit a tale of recent matrimonial venture 
was imported, as evidence conclusive that Border 
marriage is even now an occurrence by no 
means unfrequent. The dramatu persona in this 
real nineteenth-century romance were a young 
English lady, who, as a visitor at a neighbour¬ 
ing resort of pleasure, had satisfied the requi¬ 
site condition of three weeks’ residence in Scot¬ 
land by one of the parties; and a young officer 
in an infantry regiment Taking the train one 
fine morning to Gretna Green, the lady was met 
at the station by her intended bridegroom, with 
whom she was speedily and indissolubly, accord¬ 
ing to local rite*, made one for aye. Neither 
can any man say that ‘not being well married, 
it will be a good excuse for him hereafter to 
leave his wife/ because, provided that two wit¬ 
nesses be present and the questions put be satis¬ 
factorily replied to, weddings such as those lack 
nought of the legal validity and obligation of 
those contracted with pealing organ and the 
most ceremoniously conducted ecclesiastical dis¬ 
play. The Act of 1856 only makes Scotch 
marriages illegal in the ease of one or other 
of the parties not having resided for three 
weeks in the kingdom of Scotland, thereby 
putting a stop to many runaway marriages, 
especially among servants, rilio came across in 
numliers from Carlisle at the season of annual 
hirings. 

Not very long since, a faithless swain, weary 
prematurely of vows exchanged at Gretna Green, 
and doubting somewhat, it may he, ot the holi¬ 
ness of the estate inaugurated by rites so 
maimed, betook himself, in the company oi 
another and, to him, doubtless iairer bride, to 
a Roman Catholic priest in a eon them Scottish 
burgh, who all unwittingly solemnised a mar¬ 
riage between them, destined to work no small 
evil to the fickle bridegroom; for mark how 
well the sequel hangs together. The deceiver, 
a sadder and perchance wiser man, torn from 
the arms of his too credulous bride, a Niobc all 
tears, was hauled before the outraged majesty 
of law, and compelled to undergo the penalties, 
not trivial, awarded to crimes of perjury and 
bigamy. 

Whatever peculiar popularity as a marriage- 
resort may have been enjoyed by Gretna Green 
is doubtless due to the convenience and accessi¬ 
bility of its situation on the Great North Road ; 
for here is no instance of especial virtue residing 
in local fountains, hut merely of such virtue— 
if, indeed, one may so use the term—as is 
participated in by every other spot of ground 
within the whole realm of Scotland ; nor, indeed, 
as a matter of fact, were Coldstream and Lamber- 
ton near Berwick without some measure of 
peculiar advantage, which they offered to those 
impatient ones who, from the xmre eastern coun¬ 
ties, were minded to avail Yeniseives of the 
proximity of the Scottish Border. 

The origin of these marriages has been sought 
by some in the wild habits of times far distant, 
"when lack of clergy in the district was to some 
extent supplied by the ministrations of friars 
from the adjacent abbeys of Melrose and Jed¬ 
burgh, who in the course of their porambula- 
rm! nS performed the rites of baptism and marriage. 
The Borderer, nowise forgetful, ere setting forth 
on expeditions of rapine and plunder, to tell | 


his beads right zealously, was yet grossly igno¬ 
rant about many things ; nor had he access to 
any other source of enlightenment than the 
‘ Book-a-bosoms/ as the mass-book was called, 
from the habit of the wandering ecclesiastics 
carrying it in their bosoms. Thus it was that 
stout William of Deloraine seemed, to the aston¬ 
ished eyes of the Goblin l’age, so strangely to 
resemble one of these friars, when 
As the corselet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the mighty Rook ! 

Much he marvelled, a knight of pnde 
Like a book-bobomed prtq..fc should lide. 

But it may have been that this custom origi¬ 
nated at Gretna Green about 1738, on the sup¬ 
pression of the infamous Fleet marriages, though, | 
without doubt, irregular marriage was far from j 
unknown long prior to this lime in the Border j 
parishes. , At all events, acting on his knowledge | 
that Scotch marriages, where parties accepted ( 
each other as man and wife before witn. • m s, | 
were legal, one Scott opened a place at tin* Kigg, i 
in the parish of Gretna, and there marriages } 
were celebrated between runaway couples about j 
the year 1753. Scott was succeeded by an old | 
soldier named Gordon, who was wont to officiate » 
in uniform, wearing a huge coeked-hafc, and girt j 
about the waist with a ponderous sword 

In 1842 were published by Robert Elliott the | 
Grdna Green Memoirs, wherein we are told how i 
Elliott—a retired stagecoach driver—became 
acquainted with Joseph Paisley, successor of llie 
veteran Gordon in 1810. Paisley, who had been 
a tobacconist, fisherman, nay, even, it is more j 
than hinted, a smuggler, became known as ‘the , 
blacksmith/ from the speed with which he • 
riveted the bonds of runaway couples. Elliott, i 
who married Paisley’s daughter, and eventually t 
succeeded him in his office, continued side 
and only ‘parson’ of Gretna Green for twenty- 
nine years, during which period he is said to 
have united more than three thousand couples 
of all ranks and grades in society, the greatest 
number in any one year (1825) having been 
one hundred and ninety-eight, and the average 
from 1829 to 1835 inclusive upwards of one 
hundred and sixty each year. Although tradi¬ 
tion says that Lord Erskinc paid as much as 
eighty guineas on the occasion of his marriage, 
the average fee at Gretna Green is estimated 
at fifteen guineas; whence we may at anyralc 
infer how much more highly paid was the 
Border ‘parson* than the majority of the more 
regular clergy on either side of the .Sark. 

In a will-case tried some years ago at Liver¬ 
pool, the plaintiff, Robert Ker, had been married 
on two occasions at Gretna Green—in 1850, and 
again in 1853—the first marriage having been 
solemnised in a beerhouse at Springfield, near 
Gretna; and the second in an alehouse kept 
by William Blythe, when Thomas Blythe, m 
presence of his wife, performed the ceremony, 
which was thus described : * I went in and had 
some conversation, and asked him [Thomas Blythe] 
to do this little job. He said he would, and asked 
me if I was willing to tajpe this lady as my wife, 
and I said yes. Then lie asked her if she was 
willing to take me for her husband, and she 
said she was; and I got hold of her hand and 
put the ring on, and we were declared man 
and wife j and that was how we,were married.' 
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At this trial, a book containing a register of 
marriages performed by the Blythes was pro¬ 
duced in evidence. 

Thomas Blythe was himself examined in the 
Probate Couit at Westminster, and stated that 
in the May of 1853 he was living at Spring- 
field, Gretn. Green, and was in the agricultural 
line,»though he did a small stroke of business 
in the ‘joining line’ as well. Keplying to counsel 
as to how he performed the ceremony, he gave 
the following account of the marriage seivne 
as by him conducted : * 1 first naked if they were 
single. They said* they were. I then asked the 
man : “ Do you take this woman for your wife ? ” 
He baid, “ Yes” 1 then asked the woman: 
“Do you lake this man for your lawful lms- 
hand ? ” She baid, “ Yes.” T then said : “ Put 
on the ring.” The ring was put on. I then 
s.ud : “ The thing is done ; the marriage is com¬ 
plete. 5 ’ ’ A certificate of marriage was written 
out and given to the woman. 

We douhl not, liowever, that many of our 
readers may learn with .surprise that, even now, 
marriage—provided that one or other of the 
parties have resided thiee weeks in Scotland— 
may be thus speedily and effectually performed 
at the erstwhile notorious little village of Gretna 
Green, as well as elsewhere noitli of the Border. 

IN ALL SHADES. 


A forts nil ft after Nora’s arrival in Trinidad, 
Mr Tom Dupuy, neatly dressed m all his best, 
called over one evening at Orange Grove 1 or the 
express purpose of speaking seriously with Ins 
pretty cousin. Mr Tom had been across to see 
her more than once already, to be mire, and 
had condescended to observe to many of liis 
men rri-'i, on his ulurii from liis call, 

that 1 ji !• ’J. loio’b grf‘1, just come out from 
England, was really in her own way a most 
elegant and attractive creature. In Air Tom’s 
opinion, she w'ouhl sit splendidly at the head 
of the table at •‘iniento Valley. ‘A man m 
my position in ljle wants a handsome woman, 
you know,’ lie said, ‘ to do the honours, and 
keep up the dignity of the family, and look 
after the women-servants, and all that sort of 
thing*; so Uncle Theodore and I have arranged 
beforehand that it would be a very convenient 
plan if Nora and X were just to go and make 
a match ol it. 5 

With the object of definitely broaching this 
preconcerted harmony to his unconscious cousin, 
Mr Tom had decked himself in his very smartest 
coat and trousersf stuck a t/loire de Jhjon rose in 
liis fop button-liole, mounted liis celebrated graj 
Mexican pony ‘Sambo Gal, 5 and ridden across 
to Orange Grove in the cool of the evening. 

Nora was bitting by herself with her cup of 
tea in the little boudoir that opened out on to 
the terrace gulden, with its big bamboos and 
yuccas and draccrna trees, when Air Tom Dupuy 
was announced by ltosina as waiting to see 
her. • 

‘Show him in, ltosina, 5 Nora said with a 
smile; ‘and ask Aunt Oiemiuy to send me up 
another teacup.—Good-evening, Tom. 1 5 m afraid 
you’ll lind it a little dull here, as it happens, 


this evening, for papa’s gone down to Port-of- 
Spain on business; and so you ’ll have nobody 
to talk with you to-night about the prospects 
of the year’s sugar-crop.’ 

Tom Dupuy seated himself on the ottoman 
beside her with cousinly liberty. ‘Oh, it don’t 
matter a hit, Nora,’ he answered with his own 
peculiar gallantry. ‘I don’t mind. In fact, I 
came over on purpose this evening, knowing 
Uncle Theodore was out, because I’d got some¬ 
thing very particular 1 wanted to talk over 
with you in private.’ 

‘In-dccd,’ Nora answered emphatically. ‘I’m 
surprised to hear it. 1 •assure you, Tom, I’m 
absolutely ignorant on the subject of cane- 
culture.’ 

‘ Girls brought up in England mostly are,’ Tom 
Dupuy replied with the air of a man who gene¬ 
rously makes a great concession. ‘They don’t 
appear to feel much interest in sugar, like other 
people. I suppose in England there’s nothing 
much grown*except corn and cattle.—But that 
wasn't what I came over to talk about to-night, 
Nora. 1 Vo got something on my mind that 
Uncle Theodore and I have been thinking over, 
and I want to make a proposition to you about , 
it.’ \ 

‘Well, Torn?’, 

‘Well, Nora, you see, it’s like this. As you j 
know, Orange Grove is Uncle Theodore’s to leave ; . 
and alter hi* tune, he’ll leave, it to you, of course ; j 
hut Pimento Valley’s entailed on me ; and that j 
being so, Uncle Theodore lets me have it on 
lease during* liis lifetime, so that, of course, what- , 
ever 1 spend upon it in the wu> of permanent 
improvements is really spent in bettering what ’a 
pradieallv as good as my own property.’ 

‘1 understand. Quite so.—llave a cup of 
tea 7 ’ 

‘Thankyon.—Well, Pimento Valley, you know, 
is one of the very best ‘rg.ir-pr. during estates 
in the whole island. I’ve inir.idu vd the patent 
Browning regulators lor the centrifugal process; 
and IVe imported some of these new Indian 
mongooses that everybody’s talking about, to kill 
oil' the canc-rats , and 1 Ve got some bplendid 
btock rattoons over from Mauritius; and alto¬ 
gether, a finer or more creditable irrigated cslate 
1 don’t think you’ll find—though it’s me that 
says it--in llio island of Trinidad. Whj, Nora, 
at our last boiling, 1 assure you the greater part 
of the liquor turned out to be seventeen over 
proof; while the molasses stood at twenty-nine 
specific gravity ; giving a yield, you know, of 
something like one hogshead decimal four on 
the average to the acre of canes under cultiva¬ 
tion.’ 

Nora held up her fan carelessly to smother a 
yawn. ‘1 daresay it did, Tom,’ she answered 
with obvious unconcern; ‘ hut, .you know, 1 
told you I dkki’t understand anything on earth 
about sugar; mid you said it wasn’t about that 
that you wanted to talk to me in private this 
evening.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Nora; you’re quite right; it isn’t. 
It’s about a far deeper and more interesting 
subject than sugar that I’m going to speak to 
you.’ (Nora mentally guessed it must be rum.) 

*‘I only mentioned these facts, you see, just 
to show you the sort of yield we’re making 
now at Pimento Valley. Last year, we did five 
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hundred hogsheads, and two hundred and eighty- 
four puncheons. A man who does a return like 
that, of course, must naturally be making a very 
tidy round little income.’ 

‘I’m awfully glad to hear it, I’m sure, for 
your sake,’ Norn answered unconcernedly. 

‘ I thought you would he, Nora; 1 was sure 
you would be. Naturally, it’s a matter that 
touches us both very closely. You sec, ns you’re 
to inherit Orange drove, and as I’m to inherit 
Pimento Valley, V ncle Theodore and I think 
it would be a great pity that the two old 
estates—the estates bound up so intimately 
with the. name and fame of the fighting Dupuvs 
—should ever be divided or go out of the 
family. So we’ve agreed together, Uncle Theo¬ 
dore and I, that I should—well, that I should 
endeavour to unite them by mutual ariange- 
ment.’ 

‘ I don’t exactly understand,’ Nora said, 
yet quite unsiispii ions ol his real moaning. 

‘Why, you know, Nora, a man can’t live 
upon sugar and rum alone ’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Nora interrupted ; ‘even if 
lie’s a confirmed drunkard, it would be quite 
impossible. lie mi^t have something solid occa¬ 
sionally to eat a-5 well.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ Tom said, in a ssentiiucntal tone, 
endeavouring to rise as iar as he was able to 
the height of tlic occasion. ‘And he must 
have something fnorc than that too, Nora: lie 
must have sympathy ; lie must have affection * 
he must have a companion in li£e ; lie must 
have somebody, you know, to sit at the bead 
ol liis table, and to—to—to’- 

‘To pour out tea for him,’ Nora suggested 
blandly, filling liis cup a second time. 

Tom reddened a little. It wasn’t exactly the 
idea he wanted, and lie began to have a faint 
undercurrent of suspicion that Nora was quietly 
laughing at him in her sleeve. ‘Ah, well, to 
I pour out tea for him,’ he w'infc on, somewhat 
| suspiciously ; ‘and to share his joys and sonows, 

I and his hopes and aspirations’- 

I ‘About the sugar-ciop?’ Nora put in once 
| more, with provoking calmness. 

| ‘Well, Nora, you may smile if you like,’ 
Tom said warmly; ‘lmt this is a very seriou-. 
I subject, I can tell you, for both ot us. What 
j I mean to say is that Uncle Theodore and 1 
have settled it would be a very good thing 
indeed if we two were to get up a match 
between us.’ 

‘A match between yon,’ Nora oelioed in a 
puzzled manner—‘a match between papa and 
you, Tom ! What at ? Billiards '> Cricket ? 
Long jumping 1 ’ 

Tom fairly lost his temper. ‘ Nonst use, Nora,’ 
lie said testily. ‘You know as well what 1 
mean as 1 d*. Not a match between Uncle 
Theodore and me, hut a matqji between jou 
and me—the heir and heiress of Orange Grove 
and Pimento Valley.’ 

Nora staled at him with irrepressible laughter 
t\\ inkling suddenly out of all the corners of lier 
tiniry little month and puckered eyelids. ‘Be¬ 
tween you and me, Tom,’ she repeated incre¬ 
dulously—‘between you and me, did you say? 
Between yon and me now? Why, Tom, do 
you really mean this for a Bort ot an offhand 
casual proposal 1 


‘ Oh, you may laugh if you like/ Tom Dupuy 
replied evasively, at once assuming the deren- ] 
sive, as boors always do by instinct under j 
similar circumstances. ‘ I know the ways of , 
you girls that have been brought up at high- [ 
fain tin’ schools over in England. You think 
West Indian gentlemen aren’t good enough for 
| you, and you go running after cavalry-officer 
fellows, or else after some confounded upstart 
j woolly-headed mulatto or other, who come out 
j from * England. I know the ways of you. But 
• you may laugh as you like. I see you don’t 
j mean fo listen to. me now ;t> but \ ou’ll have 
: to listen to me in the end ; tor Unde Theo¬ 
dore and 1 have made lip our minds about it, 
and what a Dupuy makes up his mind about, 

; he generally sticks to, and there’., no turning 
i him. So m tlio end, I know, Nora, you’ll 
j have to mipry me.* 

! ‘ You seem to foiget,’ Nora said haughtily, 

, ‘that 1 too am a Dupuy, as much as jou are.’ 

‘Ah, hut you’re only a woman, and that’s 
very diOcrent. 1 don’t mind a hit about vmr 
answering me iin to-day. It seems I’ve tapped 
the puncheon a bit too eaily ; that’s all: leave 
the liquor alone, and it’ll mature ot itself in 
. time m its own cellar. Sooner or later, Nora, 
i you see if you don’t marry me.’ 

I ‘But, Tom/ Nora mod, abashed into sen oil. s- 
i ne-s tor a moment by liis sudden outburst of , 
native Milganty, ‘this is really so unexpected , 
j and so ridiculous. We’re cousins, vim know; 
i I ’ve never thought of vou at all m any way ' 
j except as a cousin. I didn't mean to he rude to 
I you ; hut } our proposal and your way of putting 
, it took me really so much by surpnse.’ 

I ‘Oh, if that’s all you ine.ui/ Tom Dupuy 
J answeiod, somewhat mollified, ‘I don’t mind 
j your laughing, no, not tuppence. All T mind 
i is your saving no so sii.light outright to me. If 

1 you want tune to consider'- 

j ‘Never!’ Nora inter*upted quickly m a sharp 
voice of unswerving In illness. 

‘Never, Nora? NeVei '* Why never?’ 

‘Because, Tom, I don’t caie tor vm ; T can’t 
care tor you ; and T newer will care lor you. Is 
that plain enough i ’ 

j Tom stroked liis dun and looked at her dubi¬ 
ously, as a man looks at an impatient horse of 
doubtful temper. ‘Well/ he said, ‘Nora, you’re 
a fine one, you are—a very fine one. I know 
what this means. ] Ye seen it before lots of 
times. You want to marry some woolly-headed 
brown man. I In,ml you were aw'lnlly thick 
with some of those people on board the Severn. 
That’s what always comes of sending West Indian 
girls to he educated in England. You’ll have 
to marry me. in the end, though, all the same, 

! because ot the properly. But you just mark my 
| words: if you don’t marry me, as sure as fate, 

'jou’ll finish with marrying a woolJy-heaJed 
' mulatto! ’ 

I Nora rose to her full height with offended 
1 dignity. ‘Tom Dupuy/ she said angrily, ‘you 
insult me! Leave the house, sir, this minute, 
or I shall retire to my room. Get hack to your 
sugar-canes and your centrifugals until you’ve 
learned better manners.’ 

‘Upon my word/ Tom said aloud, as if to 
| himself, rising to go, and llicking liis boot caro- 
1 lessly with his riding-whip, * I admire her all 
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the more when she’s in a temper. She’s one 
of your high-steppers, she is. She’s an un¬ 
common fine girl, too—hanged if she isn’t—and, 
sooner or later, she’ll have to marry me.’ 

Nora swept out of the boudoir without another 
word, and walked with a stately tread into her 
own room. But before she got there, the ludi¬ 
crous* side of the thing hul once more over¬ 
come her, and she Hung herself on a couch m 
uncontrollable fits of childish laughter. ‘Oh, 
Aunt Clemmy,’ she cried, ‘bring me my tea in 
here, will you? I really think I shall die of 
laughing at Mr Tofti there! ’ 

CHAmilt XVI. 

For a few days, the Hawthorns had plenty of 
callers—but all gentlemen. Marian did not go 
down to receive them. Edward sa\^ them by 
himself in the drawing-room, accepting their 
excuses with polite incredulity, and dismissing 
them as soon as possible b> a resolutely quiet 
and taciturn demeanour. Such a singulaily silent 
nmn as the new judge, everybody said, bad 
never before been known m the dibtnct of 
Westmoreland. 

One afternoon, however, when the two Haw¬ 
thorns were sitting out under the spreading 
mango-tree m the ba< k-garden, foi getting their 
doubts and hesitations m a quiet (hat, Thomas 
came out to inform them duly that two gentle¬ 
men and a lady wen* waiting to see them in 
the big bare drawing-room Marian sighed a 
sigh of profound relief. ‘A lady at last,’ she 
said liopelully. ‘ TV) haps, Edward, they’ve begun 
to find out, after all, that they’ve made some 
mistake or other, ('an—can any wicked person, 
1 wonder, have been spreading around some 
horrid repoit about me, that’s now discovered to 
be a mere falsehood ?’ 

‘it’s incomprehensible,’ Edward answered 
moodily. ‘The mole 1 piu/le over it, the le-s 
I understand it. But as a ladv has called at 
last, of course, darling, you’d better conic in at 
once and see hei.’ 

They walked together, full of cm m-aty, into 
the. drawing-room. The two gentlemen rose 
simultaneously as they entered/ To Marian’s 
surprise, it was l)r Whitaker and his father; 
and with them had come—a blown lady. 

Maftan was unaffectedly glad to we their late 
travelling companion; but "it was eerfaiiily a 
shock to her, unprejudiced ns she wa-, that the 
very first and only woman who lmd called upon 
her in Trinidad should be a mulatto. However, 
she tried to bear her disappointment bravely, 
and sat down to do the honours as well as she 
was able to her unexpected visitors.. 

‘My daughtah!’ the cider brown man said 
ostentatiously, with an expansive wave of his 
greasy left hand towaids the mulatto lady—‘Miss 
Eupbemia Fowell-Buxton Ducliess-of-Suthcrland 
Whitaker.’ 

Marian acknowledged the introduction with a 
slight bow, and bit her lip. She stole a look at 
Dr Whitaker, and saw' at once upon his face 
an unwonted expression of profound dejection 
and disappointment. 

‘An’ how do you like Trfhklad, Mrs Haw tom ? ’ 
Miss Eupbemia nsked with a society simper; 
while Edwar<] began engaging in conversation 


with the two men. ‘You find de excessiveness 
of de temperature prejudicial to salubrity, after 
de delicious equability of de English climate ? ’ 

** ‘Well,* Marian assented smiling, ‘I certainly 
do find it very Hot.’ 

‘Oil, exceedingly,’ Miss Euphemia replied, as 
she mopped her forehead violently with a highly 
scented lace-edged cambric pocket-handkerchief. 
‘De heat is most oppressive, most unendurable. 

I could wring out me handkerchief, I assure you, 
Mrs Hawtorn, wit de extraordinary profusion of 
me perspiration.’ 

‘But this is summer, you must remember,* 
Dr Whitaker put in nervously, endeavouring in 
vain to distract attention for the moment lrom 
Miss Eupliemiu’s conversational peculiarities. ‘ In 
winter, you know, we shall have quite delightful 
English weather on the hills—quite delightful 
English weather.’ 

‘Ah, jes,’ the father went on with a broad 
smile. ‘ In winter, Mrs Hawtorn, ma’am, you will 
be glad to drink a glass of rum-and-milk some¬ 
times, 1 tell you, to w arm de blood on dose chilly 
hilltops.’ 

The talk went on for a while about such 
ordinary casual topics; and* then at last Miss 
Euphemia happened to remark Nconfidentially to 
Marian, that tli*.t xery day her cousin, Mr 
Kept)mms Whitaker, had been married at eleven 
o’clock down at the cathedral. 

‘ Indeed,’ Marian said, with some polite show 
of interest. ‘And did you go to the wedding, 
Miss \\ lntak^r? ’ 

Miss Euphemia drew herself up with great 
dignity. She was a good-looking, buxom, round- 
faced, very negro-featured girl, about dark in 
complexion as her brotlu-r the doctor, but much , 
more deudedly thick-lipped and Hat-nosed. ‘O 
no,’ she said, with every sign of offended prejudice. 

‘ We didn’t at all approve of do match me cousin 
Septum us was unhappily makin’. De lady, I 
legret to say, was a Sambo.* 

‘A what t* Marian inquired curiously. 

* A Sambo, a Samlm gal,’ Miss Euphemia replied 
in a shrill crescendo. 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ Marian assented in a tone which 
clearlv showed she hadn’t the faintest idea of 
Mi-s KuphemiaV meaning. 

‘A Sambo,’ Mr Whitaker the elder said, smil¬ 
ing, and coming to her rescue—‘a Sambo, Mrs 
Hawtorn, is one of de inferior degrees m de 
classified scale and hierarchy of colour. De 
offspring of an African and a white man is a 
mulatto—dat, madam, is my complexion. De 
offspring of a mulatto and a white man is a 
quadroon—dat is de grade immediately superior. 
But de offspring of a mulatto and a negress 
is a Sambo—dat is de class just Leneat ns. 
De cause of complaint # alleged by de family 
against our nephew Septnniiis is *lis—dat bein’ 
himself a mulatto—de very lust remoxe from de 
nuro-blooded w’hite man—he has clio.-cn to ally 
himself in marriage wit a Sambo gal—do second 
and inferior remove in de same progression. Do 
family feels dat in dis course Seutimiua has 
toroughly and irremediably disgraced himself.’ 

‘And lor dat reason,’ added Miss Euphemia with 
stately coldness, ‘none of de ladies in dc brown 
society of Trinidad have been present at dis 
morning’s ceremony. De gentlemen went, but 
de ladies didn’t.’ 
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‘It poems'to me*,’Dr Whitaker said, in a pained to pursue the matter to the bitter end. ‘Miss 
and humiliated tone, ‘that we oughtn't to be Dupuy herself requested me to call her Nora/ 
making these absurd distinctions of minute hue he said, ‘on our journey over, during which we 
between ourselves, but ought rather to he trying naturally became very intimate, as she was put 
our best to break down the whole barrier of in charge of my wife at Southampton, by her 
time-honoured prejudice by which the coloured aunt in England. If she had not done so, 1 
race, as a race, is bo surrounded. — Don’t you should never have dreamt of addressing her, or 
agree with mo, Mr Hawthorn 1' speaking of her, by her Christian name. As she 

I ho. Miss Euphcmia exclaimed, with evi- did do so, however, 1 shall take the liberty of 
dent disguBt. ‘Just listen to Wilherforce! He continuing to eall her by that name, until 1 ' 
has no proper pride in his family or in his receive a request to desist from her own lips, 

colour. He would go and shukc hands wit any We have long been expecting a eall, I repeat, 

vulgar, dirty, nigger x^oman, I believe, as black Mr Dupuy, fnmi your daughter Nora.’ 
as de poker ; his ideas are so common !—Wilber- ‘Sir !' Mr Dupuy exclaimed angrily ; tlic blood 

force, I declare, I's quite ashamed of you! ’ of the fighting Dupuys was boiling up now 

Dr Whitaker played nervously with the knob savagely within him. 
of his walking-stick. ‘I feel sure, Euphemia/ ‘We have been expecting her/ Edward Ilaw- 
he. said at last, ‘these petty discriminations thorn repeated firmly ; ‘and I insist upon know- 
between shade and shade are the true disgrace ing the r» i>on why 3011 have not loon "lit her 
and ruin of our brown people. In despising one with you/ 

another, or boasting over one another, for our ‘1 have already said, sir/Mr Dupuy answei. d, 

extra fraction or so of white blood, we are rising and growing purple m the face, ‘that my 

implicitly admitting in pnncqde the claim of daughter is sufleimg from a severe iml> 
white people to look down upon all of us impar- lion/ 

tially as inferior creatures.—Don’t 3 oil think so, ‘ And I refuse/ Edward replied, in his bterncst 
Mr Hawthorn?' 1 tone, rising also, ‘to accept that flimsy excuse— 

‘I quite agree with you,’ Edward answered in short, to call it by its proper name,'that trans- 
warnily. ‘The principle's obvious/ parent falsehood. ‘Tf vou do not tell me the 

Dr Whitaker looked pleased and flattered, hue looson at once, much as I respect and like 
Edward stole a glance at Marian, and neither Miss Dupuy, I shall have to ask you, sir, to 
could resist a faint smile at Miss Enphemia's leave wv house immediately/ 
prejudices of colour, in spite of their proving A light seemed to hurst suddenly upon the 
doubts and preoccupations. And ylt, they didn’t passionate planter, which altered his face 0111 i- 
cven then begin to perceive the true meaning of ously, by gradual changes, from livid blue to 
the situation. They had not long to wait, how- bright scarlet. The corners of his mouth 1 h»mh 
ever, for before the Whitakers rose to take their to go up sideways in a solemnly ludicrous fashion • 
departure, Thomas came in with a couple of the crow's-feet about his <-\es fust relaxed and 
cards to announce Mr Theodore Dupuy, and his then tightened deeply ; }ih whole hi" body 
nephew% Mr lorn Dupuy of Pimento Valley. «*eemecl to be inwardly shaken by a kind of 

Ihe Whitakers went ofl' shortly, Miss Euplio- Biq.pressed impalpable laughter. '‘Why, Tom » 
mia especially in very high spirits, because Mrs he exclaimed, turning with a curious half-comi- 
Hawthorn had shaken hands 111 the mostconli.il cal look to his wonder fug nephew, ‘do you know 
manner with her, before the face of the two —upon my word—3 really belieu*—no, it can’t ' 
white men. Edward and Marian would fain be possible—but I really believe-they don’t even I 
Jiave refused to see the Dupuys, as they hadn’t now know- anythin" at all about it/ ’ 


liave refused to see the Dupuys, as they hadn’t now know anything at all about it/ ’ 
thought fit to bring even Nora with them ; and ‘Explain yourself / Edward said sternly, placing 
{it that last mysterious insult -a dagger to her himself between Mr Dupuy and the door, us if 
heart—the tears eamo up irresistibly to poor on purpose to bar tin* passage outward, 
wearied Marians swimming eyelids. But Thomas ‘If you really don’t know about it/ Mr Dupuy 
had brought the visitors in before the Whitakers said slowly, wiili an unusual burst of generosity 
rose to go, and so there was nothing left but for him, ‘why, then, I admit, the insult to Miss 
to get through the interview somehow, with what Dupuy is- is— is less deliberately intentional 
1 could manage to muster. than 1 at first sight imagined.-—But no, no: 

We had hoped to see Nora long before this,’ you mu«i know all about it already. You can’t 
Edward Hawthorn said pointedly to Mr Dupuy still remain in ignorance. It’s impossible, finite 
—after a few preliminary polite inanities—half impossible/ 


hoping thus to bring things at last to a positive 
crisis. ‘My wife and she were school-girls 
together, you know, and we saw so much of one 
another on tile way out. We have been quite 
looking forward to her paying us a visit/ 

Mr Dupuy drew himself up very stiffly, and 
answered in a tone of the chilliest order: ‘I 


‘ Explain/ Edward reiterated^ incxoral>ly. 

‘You compel me?’ 

‘1 compel you.’ 

‘You'd better not; you won't like it/ 

‘ J insist upon it/ e 

‘Well, really, since yon make a point of it— 
but there, y ou ’ve been brought up like a gentle- 


1 \ in u tone Ui idle enimess oruer: *1 out there, you’ve been brought up nice a gentle- 

dont know to whom you can be alluding, sir, man, Mr Hawthorn, and you’ve married a wife 
w .»en you speak of “Nora;” but if you refer who, as 1 learn from my daughter, is well cen¬ 
to my daughter, Miss Dupuy, I regret to say nected, and has been brought up like a lady ; 
siieia suffering just at present from—ur—a severe and I don’t want to hurt your feelings need- 
lndispositifiu, which unfortunately prevents her lesslv. 1 can understand that under such cir- 

frmn paying a call on Mrs Hawthorn/ eumstances’- 

Jtdwarl coughed an angry little cough, which ‘Explain. Say what you have to say: I can 
Man.m saw at once meant a fixed determination endure it.’ t 
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I 1 Tom ! ’ Mr Dupuy murmured imploringly, 
j turning to his nephew. After all, the elder 
! man was something of a gentleman ; ho shrank 
J from speaking out that horrid secret, 
i ‘Well, you «t, Mr Hawthorn,’ Toni Dupuy 
! went on, taking up the parable with a sardonic 
j smile—for h. had no such scruples—‘my uncle 

naturally felt that with a man of your colour ’- 

I He paused significantly. 

i Edward Hawthorn’s colour at that particular 
j moment was vivid crimson. The next instant 
1 it was marble white. ‘ A man of my colour! ’ 
! he exclaimed, drawing hack in astonishment, not 
unminglcd with honor, and flinging up his arms 
wildly—* a man of my colour ! Eor heaven’s 
sake, sir, what, in the name of goodness, do you 
mean by a man of my colour ? ’ 

‘Why, of course,’ Tom Dupuy replied mali- 
j ciously and coolly, ‘seeing that you’re a brown 
t m.m yourself, and that your father Aid mother 
\ were brown people beloro you, naturally, my 
I uncle’- 

Marian I.ur.-t forth into a little cry of intense 
excitement. It wasn’t horror ; it wasn’t anger ; 
it wasn’t disappointment: it wan simply relief 
from the long agony of that endless, horrible 
suspense. 

‘We can bear it all, Edward,’ nlie cried aloud 
cheerfully, almost jnvoiedi—‘we can bear it all’ 
My dialing, my dailine, it is nothing, nothing, 
nolliing' ’ 

Ami regardless of the two men, who btood 
I there still, cynical and silent, watching the effect 
of their unexpected tlumdciboit, the poor young 
wife flung her tirnn wildly atmmd her newly 
wedded hu hand, and smothered him in a per¬ 
fect Lori cut of pa "lunate kisses. 

But as for Kdwuid, he stood there still, as 
white, as (old, and as motionless as a statue. 

{T<> be nmtinueil ) 

CANAL NAVIGATIONS. 

Until the middle of t' e last century, our fore¬ 
fathers thought far more of foreign enterprise 
than of the internal communications of their own 
island. An Englishman <>1 the time ol Elizabeth 
might he acquainted with all the intricacies of 
the Arctic Ocean or of the West Indies; but it by 
no means followed that he was able to sketch a 
mao «f lbs own country. The sea was the great 
highway of trade and fame, and the commercial 
towns wore all seaport?. 

Previous to the accession of George III, the 
communications throughout England were of the 
most wretched kind, the great highways being 
simply the worn-out tracks of the old ltonian 
roads. The manufactures of our country, strug¬ 
gling into notice, were greatly hampered by tills 
lack of communication, few facilities for car¬ 
riage existing, and distant markets being beyond 
reach. The little carrying-trade was necessarily 
of- the slowest and most expensive kind, anil 
goods were conveyed to the nearest port or 
navigable river, generally by long strings of 
packnorses, less frequently by the slow clumsy 
stage-wagon. Packlmi es cmiveved from the 
Severn the clay used in the PoUeiics bring¬ 
ing back in return emuw earthenware for 
export. The clolh-manufucturcr of Yorkshire 
saddled his horse with his wares and travelled 


from fair to fair os his own salesman; and the 
little cotton used in the Manchester looms was 
transported from Liverpool in the same primitive 
fashion. 

This was the state of the communications in 
England in 1757, when the Duke of Bridgewater, 
having been crossed in love by one of the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings, turned his attention 
to the more prosaic employment of canal con¬ 
struction. His idea was to construct a waterway, 
or * navigation,’ lrom his coal-pits to Manchester, 
a distance of ten miles. Short as this distance 
appears in our time, it offered so great a barrier 
m those days, that the supply of fuel was always 
limited and uncertain. The duke, who was 
desirous of engaging an engineer to put his idea 
into practical form, was advised to employ the 
famous millwright Brindley, who had already 
made himself a name in the district for his 
clever contrivances in the pottery-works and 
the silk-factories. Like many others who have 
risen to faint, Brindley was a self-made man. 
To his natural-born genius, there W’ere united 
two eharai teribtics which are necessary to all 
surfh pioneers—great perseverance, and a confi¬ 
dence in Ins own judgment winch oveibore all 
the adverse criticism of tlTe jiiultitude. Ilia 
diary, winch is extant, shows his school education 
to have been ot file scantiest; the words, spelt in 
the broad Staffordshire dialect, and the painfully 
crabbed wilting, excite alternately our amuse¬ 
ment and our reqjoi t; whilst it shows through¬ 
out the dog-’ed determination ol the individual 
to overcome difficulty. 

Brindley was no booner installed as engineer 
of the works than lie, completely altered the 
duke’s plan. To construct the proposed canal— 
or ‘ novogalion,’ us Brindley has it—it was neces¬ 
sary to cross the river lrwell, and it was here 
that he fust showed his marvellous courage and 
skill. The (hike’s plan had been to drop the 
canal by a senes of locks to the level of the 
river, and to raise it again on the farther side 
by the same means. But Brindley, who foresaw 
that locks would always prove a great hindrance 
to traffic, decided that the canal should not 
change its level, but should cross the river on 
a stone aqueduct. Nothing of the kind had ever 
before been attempted in this country, and, to 
ordinary minds, the idea of boat*, laden with 
coals, sailing, as it were m mid-air, seemed 
preposterous. It must be allowed, to the everlast¬ 
ing credit of the duke, that, although somewhat 
uncertain in his own mmd as to the result of 
the scheme, he nevertheless allowed Brindley to 
proceed. In spite of general ridicule, the works 
were commenced, the aqueduct was built; and 
derision was turned into amazement when the 
canal-boats passed over and tlie structure showed 
no sign of collapse. The paekliorses wei~ dis¬ 
pensed with, and the price of coaf in Manchester 
fell to one-lialf. The success, both to the pro¬ 
lector and the community, was so complete, that 
the duke at once sought further powers to extend 
the canal westward, and thus lo open communi¬ 
cation with the port of Liverpool. After much 
opposition from landowners and others, Brindley 
commenced this extension; but although no 
great engineering difficulties wore encountered, 
the expenditure for some years had been bo 
heavy that the want of money threatened to 
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offer a serious obstacle to the completion of the 
scheme. The duke’s credit became so low that 
the greatest task of the week was the collecting 
of a sufficient amount to pay the wages of the 
labourers on the works; mul it was only by 
much scheming and economy that the works 
were at length completed. 

Meanwhile, the Staffordshire Potteries had 
begun to clamour for a waterway, and Brindley 
1 had undertaken the survey of a canal which 
was to connect them with the Trent and Mersey. 
Wedgwood, the great potter, gave all his influence 
to a scheme for uniting his factories with the 
sea, and even removed his works to a site on 
the proposed canal, known henceforth by the 
ancient name of Etruria. The great undertaking 
in the construction of this canal was the tunnel, 
a mile and a half in length, under that part of 
the Pennine chain which separates Staffordshire 
from Cheshire, This tunnel was to constitute the 
highest point or ‘summit-level’ of the canal ; and 
the supply of water was to he obtained from a 
system of reservoirs situated at a still higher 
elevation and fed by the surrounding lulls. But 
tunnelling was a new experiment in engineering ; 
many unforeseen difficulties aroso to hinder the 
work, and it was only after eleven years of heavy 
anxiety and stubborn perseverance that this last 
link in the communication was completed. The 
carriage of a ton of goods from Liverpool to 
Etruria, which had cost under the old system 
fifty shillings, was reduced to one-fourth. This 
tunnel, the pioneer of many miles of tunnelling 
since constructed, still exists. It is simply a 
long culvert, just large enough to allow of "the 
passage of a single barge. There is no accom¬ 
modation for hauling the traffic through, and 
the barges arc consequently propelled from end 
to end by the exertions of the boatmen alone. 
Fifty years alter its construction, the traffic on 
the canal had increased to such an extent that 
the mouths of the tunnel were perpetually 
blocked by a crowd of boats waiting to pass 
through, and the fights and quarrels among the 
boatmen for first place were a disgrace to the 
Canal Company. After much pressure, the autho¬ 
rities called m the Scotch engineer Telford, and 
to him was intrusted the construction of a j 
second tunnel. The want of suitable machinery, j 
of skilled labour and of money, were obstacles | 
comparatively unknown to Telford, and the new i 
tunnel, large enough to allow of a towing-path, 
was constructed in three years. The two works, 
side by side, represent fifty years’ progress in 
the science of engineering. 

But to return to Brindley and his triumphs. 
In North Warwickshire, a colony of iron-workers 
had sprung up in the midst of a plain, worn 
into narrow ‘hollow-ways’ by the tread of the 
ubiquitous paejehorse. The few letters sent to 
this large village of blacksmiths were addressed 
‘Birmingham, near Coleshill,’ this latter place 
being the nearest point on the high road. 
Through this district, Brindley succeeded in 
cutting a canal from the Trent to the Severn ; 
and thus Birmingham, the Potteries, and Man¬ 
chester were each connected with the Irish and 
North Seas. 

Brindley’s last great work was the projection 
of a canal from Leeds to Liverpool; but owing 
partly to the difficulties of the country passed 


through, and partly to the scarcity of labourers 
through the continental wars, the canal was not 
completed throughout until 181G, long after 
Brindley’s death. The summit of this canal is 
in the wild and stony district of Pendle Forest, 
where are situated the great reservoirs—one 
being over a hundred acres in extent—which 
feed the higher levels of the canal with tvater. 
These re^enoirs are maintained in repair find 
efficiency at tlic present day by the owners 
of the numerous stone quarries of the district, 
to whom the canal oflers great facilities for 
transit. 4 : 

Under lteunie and Telford, canal construction 
was continued, and} old methods were improved 
upon. The Barton aqueduct of Brindley sank 
into insignificance before the works of these 
later cn_ , n''e , * £ ' t whoso canals, instead of winding 
round ili« ii !! m«- to avoid cuttings, were led 
through hills and over valleys r« _ra r 71-> « < f 
obstacles. Besides the completion >1 i «*-li 
canals, we owe to these two men the t oust ruc¬ 
tion of the canal fiom the Forth to tK- Clyde 
and the Caledonian Canal, in Scotland , and the 
two parallel canals m Ireland whnh connect 
Dublin with the Atlantic. Thus, m half a 
century was the counliy covered with a nctwoik 
of waterways, giving an impulse to manufuctuios 
which had hitherto been shut out fiom foreign 
markets. 

About the end of last century, a great 
impulse wa-> given to the traffic on the canals ( 
by a Mr l’avendalc*, the agent of Pit kford, the j 
well-known carrier. By his efforts, a thorough j 
system of canal communication was established 
and maintained, ami greater punctuality was 
observed in the arrival and departure of the 
boats. Express or fly boats u1m> came into u^c 
for the more iinpoifanl merchandise and lor 
passenger tiafhc. On the f’u lg**wnf* r Canal, 
they plied with pre-engers Munriir->t,r 

and Liverpool; and in .the neighbourhood of the 
larger towns they conveyed the market-women 
home to the surrounding villages In 1798, 
many of the troops lor the Iririi campaign were 
conveyed by canal from London to Liverpool. 
When the l ail way sj -terns were projected, some 
of their greatest opponents were the canal Com¬ 
panies, who fancied they saw m the new mode 
of transit, utter ruin to their own traffic. It 
wras said that the canals would soon become 
useless and overgrowm with weeds, and it was 
even proposed to buy up the canal Companies, 
fill in the water-channels, and lay clown the line 
of rails in their stead. But in spite of all these - 
dark forebodings, and notwithstanding the utility 
of the new method as compared with the old, 
the canals still maintain tliei? ground. Their 
traffic since the advent of the railways has 
steadily increased; canal shares are usually con¬ 
sidered safe stock, and therefore seldom change 
hands. Both systems of communication have 
their advantages; and whilst the locomotive is 
the great economiser of time, there are many 
articles of commerce, in the shape of building 
materials and fragile goods, in the carrying 
of which the canals are more suitable. They 
remain at tho present day a lasting and still 
useful monument to the English enterprise and 
perseverance of the last century. 

To turn to the present century : M. dc Lesseps 
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lias been so successful with the Suez Canal, and 
promises to be with the Panama one, that it is 
no wonder that he should have many followers ; 
and it is to 1 ><* noted that the canals proposed 
now are all on the large scale—canals for ships 
of large size. They are mostly through narrow 
nodes of laml, although one of them is to connect 
an inland town, Manchester, about thirty miles 
from salt water, directly with the sea. The 
Isthmus of Corinth is the site of another; and 
btill another is to run into the great Sahara of 
Africa and convert it into a gieat salt-water 
lake, llow long 'this lake would take to fill 
up with solid salt is a nice question, which we 
have not sufficient means of determining, as 
the other ‘salt lakes’ of the world arc all sup¬ 
plied with fresh water, and have only as yet 
attained to a more or less briny state. 

-— 1 - 

AN IR18II TRAVELLING THEATRE. 

Maw people who have heard of a travelling 
theatre may find perhaps the following peep 
behind the scenes somewhat interesting. 

On a cold, bleak day towards the end of 
| October 1 I received the following letter : 

Rksimjctlh Lady—I is an actress, and has a 
travelling theatie. Wo came to this village two 
days ago ; but the times is bad, and business so 
slack, I has had to sell most all the theatrical 
wardrobe; and m conn* pit nee we lias but little 
left us we can wear. Respected lady, l writes 
to ask you to have the* barte to help me. and 
my company. Any evening dresses, especial! 
balhtt dresses, no matter how old, and any 
artificial flowers, will be Ibankiul received 
b> one who art and health is alike forsakm. 
Respected lady, I has a large, lamily to provide 
tor, and any old ‘lioes I pray you 

to bestow, Indy. M. «. ■ i: .«:• in waiting lor 
an answer. We has a b audit for her to-night. 
Any clothes, lady, looks well on the stage. 
Reserved seats iourpu *e, and pit twopiucc.— 
Yours respectful to command, 

Mmioi.txk Emerson, 
or Main Flanagan. 

I scut for the bearer of the letter, who had, 
as intimated, waited for my leplv. A little girl 
of about eight years old appeared, and bowed 
to me? very gravely. She was thinly and pooilv 
clad, and looked miserably cold and wreUhed. 
Her little feet were without stockings, and red 
from exposure ; they peeped through her broken 
shoes. 

When I asked her would she like, some food 
while she wailed, her poor pinched little face 
brightened as slur eagerly said: ‘Yes, lady, if 
you please. I have, had no breakfast, and i am 
so hungry.’ So, while she partook of the meal 
she.so much needed, I collected what clothes 1 
could, and gave them to her, promising to have 
some more on the morrow, when I desired her 
to call again. She did so, bringing with her a 
letter full of expression* of gratitude from her 
mother for the help I had given. It was on 
this occasion I lieartl from little Mary the 
following history of a travelling theatre. 

‘We came to this vijla^h two days ago. Our 
theatre, is erected in the street, and we call 
ourselves the # Emerson Company. That’s my 


anal, and mother’s name ; and it sounds grander-like than 
hat it is my father’s, which is Flanagan. There are six 
ollowers ; of us alive ; but my eldest sister is married these 
proposed two year*-, and has a theatre of her own. Wo 
for ships mostly marry into the profession, for we find it 
li narrow more useful,’ she added. ‘ My big sister at home 

> connect is fourteen, and we buried two. Next to her, 

rty miles then I come, and I am eight; and my only 

■a. The brother, who comes next to me, is six. No more 

ior; and of us act, because Maggie must mind the baby 

kihara of while mother is acting. My sister dances and 
ittlt-water sings beautifully; and as ior an Irish jig, you 
:e to fill never saw the like of her, she’s that good. But 
vhich wc she gets frightfully tired, for she has heart 
ining, as disease; and the doctor says as how she may 

all su])- die any minute. I can sing too,’ she continued 
y as yet proudly ; ‘ and I could dance on the “ tight wire ” 
too; but I fell off it two years ago, because 

- I forgot to rub my feet in a white powder we 

myyp have to use before going on; and since then, 

I am afraid. But my littlo brother isn’t, and 
ravelling he can turn* a summerset on the wire and 
ng peep juggle grand, lie can throw' the knives as 
high as that’—indicating with her hands a dis- 
end of lance of Ihiec or four feet—‘and can bring the 

ter: sharp points of the blades qp to the palms of 

, liis hand without so much ^ giving them a 
V 1 kl ; “ scratch . 1 , " h 

age wo ‘Plow can he <lo that, if the knives are so 
-moss so s ] iar p y > 

beatrical ‘^Vell, you see, lady, father has a big jar of i 
l . * stuff like brown oil—L don’t know its real name j 
V11 —and my brother rubs Ins hands all over with 1 

a I". some of it—very little does; then the knives \ 
mil C °!f. l,;vn,,< d cut him. It will only come off again by 
. ,l , y. washing his hands m mostly boiling water.’ 
uo'" t jj ow many are there m your company ? ’ 

» nr^-J 1 " ‘Wu have only three at present,’ she replied, 

> p m i e , ^] ie f Am i]y. When wc want more, my 

•\ ou married sister lends us one or two out of her 
L . m ^ , u . r troupe.; but of course wc pay them. Those we 
o-nig i ^ ] iavc n0 \v act very fair: oue gets five shillings 
le s age. ln ,r],t; and the other two get threu shillings ■ 
opmee. an ,l ]j a ]t a crown. If we have a good take at j 
the door, father will give them an extra shilling j 
' ‘ ’ apiece all round ; but some nights they get all 

' (,A * * we make, and we get none. Wc only took one 
,vho had, pound between these two nights Business is 
little girl slack; but maybe we ’ll make more soon, when 
1 bowed the people in the country hear of us ; for we are 
d pooilv a most respectable company,’ she added proudly. 
-vreUhed. ‘In the List village we were in, we “took” a 
and red lot because we had the wonderful speaking pony 
r broken “Jack.” But another company as had a travel¬ 
ling theatre too, came while we w r erc there; and 
>mc food as they were poorer tlmn we were, father, who 
ttlc face is real good to any one in the profession, lent 
lady, if them the pony.’ 

nd i am ‘And wdial could this wonderful pony do*’ I 

the meal ‘He could most speak*, lady, he was that clever, 
clothes 1 At round’s Place—that’s where we were afore 
to have we came here—we lodged with a grocer in the 
sired her village. He had a little girl as used to steal 
th her a sweets out of the bottle from behind the counter 
r rom her in the shop ; and the pony found it out, and told 
was on on her.’ 

"ary the ‘How did he do that? Tell me some of this 
clever animal’s tricks.’ 

go. Our ‘Well, lady, you see, this night father and 
we call Jack came on the platform as usual. First, 
at’s my lather says: “Now, Jack, who is the biggest 
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rogue in the theatre ? ” The pony walked round 
and, looked at every one, and then came back 
and stood before father and nodded his head 
twice, winch meant, “ You are.” But that’s only 
a part of the play, lady; father isn’t really a 
rogue —he’s real good. Then father says again : 
“I wonder, Jack, could you discover who likes 
a good pinch ot snuff?” Jack looked about, 
and walked a few steps and then stopped belore 
the old woman who sold apples round the corner. 
’Twos'quite true,* continued the child, ‘for she 
used to buy it where we lodged.—After this, 
father said : “Now, Jack, as you are so clever, 
tell the company which of all the little girls 
present likes sweets, and is in the habit of steal¬ 
ing them?”—and if Jack didn’t iind out Mollie 
—that’s the little girl as I told you of, lady— 
and he nodded and nodded lus head ever so often, 
to show he was quite sure it was Mollie ! She 
was very angry, and began to cry, and told Jack 
as how she didn’t steal them. But lie knew it 
was a lie,’ added Mary, ‘for he 'would not go 
away, though father called him. And Mollie she 
was that mad, she would never again < ouic inside 
the theatre, she said, because the pony toll, lies 
of her before every .one 1 

‘ We have different plays each night, and have 
beautilul “cuts.” Some nights, when the reserved 
seats are mostly empty, we have: only singing and 
dancing. Mv sister does a lot of steps then ; 
and when she comes off the stage she is well- 
nigh dead, she is so hot and tired. Mother is 
tired every day ; for she coughs nearly all night. 
We are mostly all tired,’ the child continued, 
‘for ’tis twelve o’clock, and often one, before we 
get to bed any night. Then there i& a rehearsal 
every day at twelve o’clock. Mother never gets 
up till ’tis tune to go to it.—Our tent was partly 
blown down last night, lady, for it blew very 
hard, and' it was much damaged. Every stup 
of canvas costs six shillings, ami it takes a great 
many to make a tent. Mother and the com¬ 
pany are mending it now, while I am here.’ 

‘ How long will you remain m our village ? ’ 

* Maybe a week longer, or maybe two,’ answered 
the child; ‘it all depends on the “take” we 
have. We were six weeks m Pound’s Place ; 
but we’ve oidy made enough these two nights 
here to pay the company, and had nothing 
for ourselves. We are often hungry, Jim and 
me.’ 

‘Do you like being an actress, and wearing 
all those bright dresses, and singing for people 
who applaud and praise you ? ’ 

‘0 no, lady; I liate the life,’ she replied ; ‘and 
the audience are cross often, if they don’t like 
the piece and what we do; and then I get, 
frightened. Then father sings a comic song, and 
they all mostly like that.’ 

‘How do you manage to take the tent, iti 
fittings, and your wardrobe about from place to 
place ? ’ 

‘We have a big wagon as holds everything, 
and the horse and the donkey they draw it. 
Then father hires a car for us, and another for 
the company, and we travel from village to 
village that way. We go to the towns in winter. 
"Our theatre is well known ; and in some places 
we make six pounds, and maybe seven or eight, 
in one night. Other tunes we might only take 
—as wo’ve done here—ten shillings. We never 


go in debt,’she added. ‘Mother sells our ward¬ 
robe when we are very poor, anil then she asks 
kind ladies to help us by giving us their old 
clothes. Anything docs lor the stage so long 
as it’s bright. Once mother got a dress from 
a lady all over silver stars, and she wore it when 
she is the Queen. 1 doesn’t mean she is a real 
queen, but one in the play. But that’s* worn 
out now,’ she added sadly. 

‘X must he going now,’ Mary said, getting up ; 
‘and I’m Very thankful entirely, lady. Maybe 
you would send the servants to-morrow night 
to the theatre, for Jim is paving his benefit. 
We don’t have any real ladies conic, or I’d bo 
real glad to see you,’ she concluded ingenu¬ 
ously. 

Accordingly, 1 sent the servants; and from 
thorn 1 heard that the theatre was the nnr-fc 
wretched nlaeu imaginable. A small tent, m 
many places broken and saturated with rain, 
which had been lulling heavily, was pitched m 
the prim ipal street in the village. A few boms 
served as reserved seats; whilst those who ould 
not afford this luxury, stood in groups behind. ; 
The stage \v,h raised some three or four feet 
from tin* ground by means of some barrels, on 
which long planks of wood were arranged m | 
rows to foim a platform. A few candbs placed ! 
along the edge of it served lor footlights; whil-t j 
large gaudy ‘cuts,’ representing some specially ! 
attractive character in the several plays acted, I 
formed the, scenery, as Mary had stated; and | 
on the occasion in question, when binging and i 
dancing were the only entertainments provided, 
the audience were asked if they washed to mnw 
upon the stage and dance an Irish jig or horn¬ 
pipe. One man accepted the invitation, and 
danced both Sowell and W’tli such a will, am us- ! 
mg the people so effectually, th.it fully half an 
hour's respite wa-. enjoyed bv the tuvd, weary 
company of the travelling theatre. 

I N D T A N S E It V A N T S. 

A som kwh at widespread opinion prevails in this 
country that our Anglo-Indian friends, with then 
handsome rupee-rei tolled salaries, are in the 
habit ot living more than comfortably, if not 
luxuriously, m the far East. But, in reality, 
whatever may have been the ease formerly, in 
what were called ‘the good old tunes,’ this is 
not .so nowadays ; and wc should remember that 
what in England may justly be considered to 
be a luxury, m a tropical climate like India 
often homines a necessity. Our countrymen 1 
now—unlike their predecessors, who lived like 

? rincos, spent their money freely, and made 
nclia their home—wisely adopt the opposite 
course, and look forward to the 1 time when 
they may retire on a pension, and pass the 
remainder of their days in old England. # 
.Perhaps the chief cause which lias given rise 
to the erroneous impression above referred to 
is the manlier of native servants which the 
young Anglo-Indian usually entertains on first 
taking up his appointment in the (-ivil Service, 
the military profession, #r other line ot busi¬ 
ness, as the case may be. His mother and 
sisters are a&tonisht*! to learn by the first 
letter received from Jack or Harry—fresh from 
school, and perhaps hardly out # of his teens 
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—that already he has enlisted into his service J another individual. The applicant for a place 
no fewer than seven or eight attendants; and i should also be questioned on the why and the 
not comprehending the rights of the case, i wherefore of his quitting his last situation. As 
are apt to moralise on youthful extravagance. I to caste, perhaps the kahar is the best for a 
This, however, is a mistake on tlieir part, b arer. Taken generally, the kaluirs are an indus- 
which we will endeavour to explain, at the tnous, quiet race of beings. One of their chief 
same time oll'ering a few remarks, for the benefit occupations is carrying palanquins ; but the open- 
of our countrymen daily leaving our shores for ing of railways throughout India has in a great 
India, on native servants in general, their duties, measure done away with this mode of travelling, 
peculiarities, ami the best way of treating them It may be mentioned that the title kahar many 
to meet with success. But before taking them years ago was also the distinctive appellation of 
individually, it is with regret we feel compelled a Hindu slave. 

to allude to a practice not unfrequently indulged As head-servant of the house, the bearer should 
m by the young and thoughtless, of constantly always be, well dressed, Tnore especially so as 
using native terms of abuse to their attendants one ol his chief duties is to receive visitors 
for the most trivial faults. This is a luibit at the door. 11c should never appear witli- 
inuch to be deprecated. The natives of India out wearing a turban, nor ever enter the 
are extraordinary judges of character, and quickly house with shoes on his feet These two 
lose all respect for a master who dcmciyis himself, latter remarks apply to every class of servant, 
in this manner; and no native servant of any j Nor should a plea of forgetfulness for neglect 
worth will permit himself to be cuffed and of the same be ever accepted. The bearer is 
knocked about, and, rather than submit to such responsible for his master’s clothes; he has 
treatment, will give up Ins p ’\ n e ! ; it'!r. charge of the keys, lie should be the first astir 

The snbmb-dve air and humble ;,-i « H Iii** i..if■ \« in the morning, and call the ‘sahib’ at the 

of India should alone be sufficient to di-arm a proper hour to dicss for parade, the early walk, 
European, and prevent him from ever lifting ] nr ride, lie dusts and arranges the different 
lii^ hand against one of them, even when pro-< rooms while his master is oKt; and on the 
voked to the uttermost by some gross act of lattci’s return lm the bath in readiness. With 

careless-lies - «>r ‘fnpidilv. A little patience and t lie exception of an hour or two about niid- 

kiudness, <oup^-d with tru t and firmness, will day, when the haicr disappears for his dinner, 
generally produce flu* desired effect, and is' lie remains m the veranda or within call. He 
much to be preferred to harshness and constant keeps account of small household expenditures, 
scolding. I again attend* Ins lord on the latter retiring to 

The young Anglo-Indian, on reaching his 1 iv->t, when the barer makes his final salaam or 
destination .it, we will suppose, some up-country J obeisance, and lakes his departure, 
station in the North-western Provinces of Bengal The next in importance among Indian do¬ 
or the Ihm|ab, will, generally speaking, require J mcstic servants is the khitmitghar or table- 
fh«* f 11 on ”1 ' uv.ii.t'C n buxr or personal ( attendant. It need hardly be mentioned that 
j .’ll. i !. , ni . ' •' I- , or table attendant; bheeshe he is invariably of the Mohammedan religion; 

or water-carriei ; tlfwbic or washerman ; mchhr or and great care is necessary in choosing this par- 
! sweeper; m/cc or gioom ; and a grass-cutter to j ticular servant, for among their ranks are many 
provide fodder for Jus ]ff>ny ; and throughout J low', dissipated charm tera. A single glance at 
the hot-weather months, two additional ennhm one of these latter will generally suffice to make 
will he necessary t<> keep the punkah moving 1 one aware of the fact. Old graybeards, though 
throughout the exhausting nights of the | of course less active than younger followers of 
tiopus. I the Prophet, vet often prove to be better servants 

On first landing from the stearner at the end in the long-run. "When questioned, these gentry 
of the voyage, the young Kn-d'dmnu is sure to, almost invaiiably deny all knowledge of the 
be met bv numerous ..i.plni.ul !-•:■ « rviee. The | English language; but, generally speaking, the 
door of Ins hotel will be thronged by eager j Bengal khilmutr/httr, as he stands with folded arms 
candidates for situations ; hut unless under exeep-: and imperturbable countenance at the dinner- 
tional circumstances, such ns a fellow-countryman , table, readily follows and fully comprehends the 
| travelling homewards, and anxious to obtain a J topics of conversation carried on by his English 
place for a really good servant, lie will act j musters. 

wisely to defer making a selection until he has | The duties of the Ihilmuti/har commence at 
reached his journey’s end, when, prohahly, lie ; daylight, when lie puts m an appearance bear- 
will have more tyue to look around and make ing the morning cup of tea. Unless otherwise 
his selection. ordered, he is only expected to be present, pro- 

The first ai.d most important servant to pro- perly dressed, at each meal. One of his most 
cure is a hearer , and it is by no means an easy important duties is to* be able to cook fairly 
pos# to fill up satisfactorily. He should be a well when called upon to do so, more especially 
Hindu oi not too high a caste; nor, on the when his master may move into camp either 
other hand, of the opposite extreme, a very low on the march or on a shooting expedition. Then 
caste. The latter in almost certain to prove a ho in expected to show his powers m the culi- 
failure. There is much to be learned from the nary art; and, generally speaking, Mohammedan, 
personal appearance qpd style of dress of native cooks acquit themselves admirably in this respect, 
servants. Certificates to character Should be They are especially clever ut making omelettes, 
carefully examined and received with caution; cwmfilets, and sueh-like. It may bo here men- 
for not unfrequently these documents are for- tioned, however, by way of warning to the 
geries, or borrowed for the occasion; sometimes uninitiated in such matters, that the native 
copies from %omo genuine certificate supplied to method of preparing a meal is not always too 
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nice to our idea*, so that it is well to avoid practice has anythin" but a beautifying effect, 
visiting the cooking-tent immediately before The dhobic considers himself so fur independent 
dinner, or not improbably you will there see that ho need only appear at stated times, to receive 
something or other going on not calculated to or make over liis master’s clothes from the hands 
give one an appetite. . - of the bearer. He will never take service as an 

Next in our list comes the bheestie or water- indoor servant in the house of a European, 
carrier, also of the Mohammedan religion; but The duties of the meht> r, sweeper or ‘jknight 
altogether a less troublesome mortal to deal of the broom/ are so commonplace as to require 
with. Generally speaking, tho Bengal bhcrstic is only a brief notice. He is always of low caste; 
a good, willing, hard-working servant, seldom and though often addressed as ‘jenmdar’ by 
giving trouble or requiting reproof. His chief the other servants, he is always looked down 
duties are to supply the house, and stables with upon, more especially for liis habit of eating 
lresh water from the best well in the neighbour- or drinking anything left (rom the table of 
hood. It is the special duty of tho bheedie to liis master, it is his special duty to take 
keep the chatties or earthen jars of the hath- charge of and feed his master’s dogs, lie sup- 
room filled with waiter. Where a garden is kept plies them with food at a fixed rate, takes them 
up—and in hot climates there is nothing so in the early morning lor a bathe in the nearest 
refreshing to the eye ns a few (lowers and blight- tank, and towards sunset, produces for inspee- 
grecn shrubs around tho house -it is the duty tion, in separate iron dishes, the food which he 
of the bheestie. to assist the native gardener in lias provided for cadi one of his charges. 


watering the 


lie also, morning and It is amusing to obseive how well-bred English 


evening, sprinkles with water the flooring of the dogs despise and turn up their noses at Du ir 1 
verandas, footpath*, and dusty roads in the native attendant, permittmg flic latter to lead j 
’vicinity of his master’s abode. This has the them about and waJi them w lien net e-sary with- ! 
effect of laying the dust and cooling the air—no out a growl of dn-appioval, but at the same ! 
slight boon to exhausted Europeans during tho time clearly showing by their outward bearing ! 
terrible months of April and May, just before the that no familiarities will be permitted. ! 

firnt rain tall. ^ Next we come to the si/cc or native groom; 

The dhobic or washerman is another important and in a stable where a \aluable Arab horse 
individual in the Anglo-Indian establishment, has to be cared lor, he is a most important 

The great majority of dhohirs arc Hindus; but personage. A really good, trustworthy 1 ujca is ; 

in Eastern Bengal, Mohammedan dUnlnes are often nowadays seldom to be met with. There arc 
to be met with. Though given tot assuming airs Mohammedan syces tl ’\.*i " 1 u f N 1 thorn India; 
and importance, the dhobic is of low caste, but the great major'll} ,ii> Hindu- ot low ca'-te. 1 
generally, speaking; a mild inoffensive being, The duties of the syce are, to groom and feed j 
plying his trade industriously, and giving little the horse lie L put in charge of— a separate j 

trouble to liis master. There is a proverbial syce is necessary for carh one of the nurses 1 

saying that obtains among the Hindus which comprising a stable—to be ready to .n company • 
pronounces a dhobic as untrustworthy; but in his master to the parade-ground, the band-stand, i 
reality he is no worse than his brethren in this or for wherever he may be bound ; and to keep j 
respect. The dhobic is one of the fir,t to bestir tlie latter in sight and” follow him any distance, l 

himself in the early nr ruing, and accompanied no matter at what lUice the .sahib may choose i 

by a small bail or I u'lu k, i.imiii/ his bundle to rule. It is astnmJnng what powers of endur- 1 
of clothes, he may bo seen making liis way 111 mice these native grooms display m this respect; 
the direction of some, tank or distant pool on for however far the distance or quick the gallop, 
the river-bank. On reaching the scene of opera- he is seldom left far behind, and nearly always I 
tion.*, he strips lmnself of supci fluoiw clothing, makes his appearance soon after his master draws 
girds up his loins, and proceeds to business, rein. 

Soon the air resounds with the heavy thwacks A Bengal syce worthy of the name can hardly 
of some article of raiment, which, twisted into in any country m the world be surpassed at 
a small compass, the dhobic again and again his woik. lie is a most excellent groom"; and 

whirls round his head, and brings down upon by means * of hand-rubbing—winch he often 

a flat piece of wood or stone, placed on tlm practises for hours together—lie brings out the 
margin of the water. Each blow is accompanied mup< les and smews of a liorse till they are as 
by a grunt from the operator, as if to give an tough and hard as iron. It is a good custom " 
additional impetus to the stroke. This some- to inspect daily the allowance of corn or gram 
what rough treatment i* liable to wear oui provided by the syce for liis charge, as not 
fine linen all too soon, and to make buttons unfrcquently dishonest groonfc steal a portion 
By ; but considering that the dhobic has no mangle of it and grind it lor their own food. 


u sumu. snioixy novel—prouaoiy mica to over- plies grass tor Hie horse to which he is attached, 
flowing with his wife and numerous children— Hay is seldom seen in India; but horses thrive 
wherein to complete his work, it is astonishing well on a particular kind of soft green grass, 


of clothing are plainly marked, the dhobie has quality and quantity of the. grass supplied lor 
a tiresome habit of sewing coloured pieces of each horse, or else ffizy individuals will likely 
cotton into the corners of every shirt and hand- enough bring in coarse hard stuff quite unfit 1 
keremet, to distinguish them from others, which for tne purpose. In large stations, a gra3s-cutter 
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who performs his work properly lias often to rate of progress, should bo completed in five 
walk many miles before reaching a spot where years. 

soft tender grass is procurable. The grass-cutter Tin* Austrian government offer a prize of one 
is under the immediate orders of the syce, and thousand ducats (nearly five hundred pounds) 
usually receives four rupees a month as pay for for the discovery of a system of working coal in 
his services. fiery mines without shot-firing. The method 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned, that must not be more expensive than that of ordinary 

one of*the most important rules in the young blasting. It must not he capable of igniting 

Englishman’s household should In* that each fire-damp or coal-dust, and it must not leave any 
native servant regularly receives his pay oil a injurious products behind it. These are the chief 
certain date in each month. Without this conditions. 

being steadily acted up to, matters never work An improved method of etching metallic sur- 
smoothly m an establishment, but w ill cause con- faces has been invented by Mr A. Piper of Wolver- 
stant bickerings. Whereas, when pud i. •uilnrlv, hampton. The metal surface is fu-bt of all coated | 


smoothly m an establishment, but w ill cause eon- faces has been invented by Mr A. Piper of Wolver- 
stant bickerings. Whereas, when pud 1 ,-MiPirlv, hampton. The metal surface is fu-bt of all coated 
and treated with kindness and J :i* imii**, I • with gold, silver, nickle, brass, or any other metal 
poor people speedily become attached to their desired, m the ordinary el<:< fro-plating hath, 
master, and exeit themselves to meet with his The design is then drawn upon it in some resinous 
approval. - J. h. I). or other acid-resisting medium, and the metal 

__ ...__ 9 _is immersed in an acid, which eats away the coat¬ 
ing, and at the same time produces a dead or 
THE MONTH: hosted appeurance upon the exposed metal beneath. 

H u 1 K n ,J is and a It T a "«“<"« <lmm 1 n K, “ i«>'v rcraovc-.l by any 

suitalde medium which will dissolve it, leaving 
Acronmxu to Katun, the much-dreaded scourge the design in relief upon a frosted ground. If 
ot tin* vine, the. Phylloxera, has made its appear- desired, the operation can be re\ ursed by leaving 
mice m the vineyards of the Oape Colony. Some a groundwork of plated luetuj, while the design 
years ago, the most stringent regulations were is bitten out by the ac id. \ 

made to piwenl, il possible, the importation of A new stationary buffer-slop for railway stations 
these unwelcome guests. The Cape government and sidings was Recently described in a paper 
even refused to allow consignments of beech- read before the Institution of Mechanical fugi¬ 
tives from England and tree-ferns from New noers by Mr A. Langley ol Derby. This buffer- 
Zealand to be landed in the colony, and fixed stop consists of two hydraulic cylinders fitted With 
a very heavy penalty a- a punishment for any pistons. The #piston rods carry in front buffer- 
infringement ot the law. Put by some invsteri- heads to meet those on the locomotive. There 

ous agency, two or tluee of the vineyards are arc* also projecting rods behind the cylinders eon- 

Mvarming with the Phvll v»n T 1 -.* most ap- j nected by chains with counterweights, to return 

proved insecticides, c..* 1 » <!i .:?* ■, . , Ac, have ; the pistons after pressure to their former position, 

been telegraphed for, lor they are not at hand I The pistons have a stioke of lour feet; and it is 
in the colony, and in the meantime the affected calculated that this amount of depression would 
vines are being uprooted and burnt. effectually stop a tram without jerk or damage 

A curious inslaiHe ot tenacity of vitality in even if il were moving at the rate of eight miles 
low forms of life lias been J wove red by Professor an hour. 

Lcidy. Upon examining a block of ice which (J.uses inclosed in iron cylinders under cnor- 
formed put of a large quantity stored at Monies- mints pressure arc now lined in vaiious brandies 
town, Is 1 J., and had been so stored for more of science and art, and are supplied commercially 
than twelve months, lie found it liddlcd with by many firms in \urious countries. The gases 
air-bubble*, ami drops of water. Upon melting most commonly used are hydrogen and oxygen— 
a portion of the block, a number of woims for the lime-light—carbon dioxide, and nitrous 
made their appearance. They died almost inline- oxide—this last being much employed as an an.es- 
diately when liberated from their frozen prison thetic by dentists. 11itherto, there has been much 
The wbrnis cannot be identified with any known difficulty in controlling the ontrush of gas from 
species, and Professor Lcidy believes them to he these cylinders, for the internal pressure often 
of a form as yet undescribed. amounts to six hundred pounds on the square 

It is satisfactory to note that the Emperor of inch. By the aid of a now' regulator, invented 
* Brazil has given orders for a photographic astro- by Me>»is Oakley mid Beard of London, this diffi- 
nomical apparatus like that employed so sue- cnlty is at once obi iated. The regulator consists 
ccssfully by MM. Henry of Paris, in order that of a small india-rubber bellows inclosed in a brass 
Brazil may do its^hare m the proposed photo- box, which screws upon the noz/le of the gas 
graphic survey of the heavens initiated by the cylinder. By an ingenious de\ ice, as the bellows 
French astronomers named. top rises with the pressftre of th<* gas, a screw 

Hpyd’s agent at Athens lias recently reported valve descends upon the opening in the cylinder, 
some information as to the progress of the canal In this way the user of the gu*. can regulate the 
which is to cut the Isthmus of Corinth. Out of outflow to his requirements. \Ve understand that 
a total of thirteen million cubic yards of earth it is in contemplation to adapt the same principle 
which must he dug out before the canal is to ordinary gas consumption in houses, so that 
completed, nearly three millions have been the supply may always be adjusted to the number 1 
removed. The canal i8 to have a surface width of burners in actual use. 

of twenty-four yards, except at the entrances, Habitual drinkers of aerated beverages were 
which will be widened to bttween filly and sixty some time ago startled by the report that the i 
yards. One thousand men are at present era- original source or the water used in the manu- 
ployed upon Jho works, which, at the present iacture did not much trouble the attention of 
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the vendors, and that micro organisms in fabulous 
numbers might find their way to the consumers 
of these apparently innocent fluids. According 
to l)r T. Leone’s researches, aerated waters are 
peculiarly safe from such contamination. Taking 
a typically pure potable water, he tried how 
many micro organisms could be developed in it 
in a given time. In five days the water con¬ 
tained immense numbers of organisms. But 
when charged with carbonic dioxide, as all 
aerated waters must be to give them their 
effervescent quality, the number of living crea¬ 
tures was at once diminished. Water so charged 
contained at the end of fifteen days only u 
mere trifle of the original organisms. Dr Leone 
therefore concludes that the longer aerated waters 
are kept, the less chance is there of bacterial 
contamination. 

The greatest living authority on bacteria, M. 
Pasteur, has by recent experiments piweil that 
water containing only two per cent, of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid possess*.* the propel ty 
of destroying these organisms, lie recommends 
that this acidulated water should be used as a 
disinfectant for floors of stables, mangers, court¬ 
yards, cattle-sheds^ &c. The compound has cer¬ 
tainly the merit of extreme cheapness, for about 
twelve gallons could be prepared at a cost of 
twopence. We may mention that M. Pasteur’* 
inoculations for hydrophobia have met with 
unlooked-for success, lie recently told the Paris 
Academy of Sciences that out °f three hundred 
and twenty-five cases of inoculation for this 
terrible disease, only one had proved a failure, 
and that one he attributed to delay. It is 
suggested that an international ho-pilal should 
be established for the reception of patients from 
every country. 

The-all-seeing microscope lias very often played 
an important part as an accusing witness, more 
especially in the identification of blood-stains. 
Recently in Illinois the same detective agent was 
instrumental in hanging a murderer; but the 
method of conviction was novel. Here is the 
case : A. had been found murdered while sleeping 
on a pile of sawdust in a certain icc.housc, which 
we will call No. 1. li. was suspected of the 
crime because particles of sawdust were found 
on his clothing and on lus boots, lie accounted 
for this by pleading that he had been sleeping in 
another icehouse (No. 2) which was far away; and 
declared that he had not been near the No. 1 
house. It was proved that icehouse No. 1 con¬ 
tained pine sawdust, and house No. 2 hardwood 
sawdust only. The microscope showed that the 
clothes and boots had attached to tlum particles 
of the former only. The man wa-. convicted and 
executed. 

Professor Vogel has lately brought forward 
the curious f^ct that the generation of alkaloids 
in plants is dependent upon sunlight. The 
hemlock plant which yields coniine in Southern 
Europe contains none in Scotland. Again, the 
ironical cinchonas, from which quinine is obtained, 
will yield very little of that valuable product if 
cultivated in our weakly lighted hothouses. Pro¬ 
fessor Vogel has examined many specimens of 
the plant from various conservatories, and has 


quantities of the alkaloid. It is curious to 
observe that although sunlight seems so neces¬ 
sary to the formation of quinine in the living 
plant, it acts most injuriously upon the alkaloid 
in the stripped bark. In the latter case, the 
quinine is decomposed by it, and assumes the 
form of a dark-coloured resin. Because of this, 
in the manufacture of quinine, the bark is 
always diied m the dark. 

The recent severe weather must have led many 
u half-frozen traveller to wonder if our railway 
and tramway Companies will ever hit upon some 
method of heating public conveyances. With a 
steam-engine as a necessary adjunct, it would 
seem to the disinterested inquirer that a method 
of warming by pipes fed from the ‘exhaust’ would 
be a comparatively easy way of managing the 
business, and would at the same time save much 
labour in doing away w itli the filling and distri¬ 
bution of" inefficient foot-warmers, in Chicago, a 
new method of healing 1 rallicars is being tried, j 
and it promises well. The appaiatua, which is | 
placed under the floor of the iar, consi >U of a j 
brass cylinder filled with coal-oil, which, under | 
pressure of a strong spring, is forced into a small j 
super-heater, where it becomes xaponsed. This | 
oil-gas is ignited in a fire-clay combustion chain- J 
her, and although there is no flame, the fire-clay 
is brought to a white heat. The outer air passing ! 
over this hot box becomes well warmed, and a j 
constant stream of fresh, warm air i* assured to j 
the passengers. The only visible e\ idenco of the ! 
stove is a grating m the floor of the car through : 
which the. hot air nse=. When will our tramway ; 
Companies consent to a small reduction m their . 
high dividends, to afford their patrons similar J 
comfort '{ I 

The use, of w'ood pavements in Sydney lias j 
been very strongly condemned by a Committee 
appointed by the Legislative A*-.cinb]y of New 
South Wales to inquire into the subject. It had 
been alleged that thc* r wood pavements exerted a 
deleterious influence on the health of persons J 
living in their proximity, and the conclusions 
arrived at by the Committee would seem to jus¬ 
tify these allegations. Anal)*is showed that the 
blocks m actual use had absorbed a vast amount 
of organic matter, e\cn though they had only 
been laid down a comparatively short time. It 
was evident, loo, that complete impregnation of 
the wood was only a matter of time. In the 
words of the Report: ‘ So far as the careful 
researches of jour Board go, the porous, absorbent, 
and destructible nature of wood must, in their 
opinion, be declared to be irremediable by any 
process at present known ; nor, were any such 
process discovered, would it be effectual unless it 
were supplemented by anothcmvhieh should pre¬ 
vent fraying of the fibre.’ It should be noted 
that this strong condemnation is applied to the 
hard wood-blocks used for the purpose of paving 
in Sydney, and not to the soft wood used here at 
home. These latter are so thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated with tar, that it is difficult to imagine that 
room could be found for anything else, organic or 
otherwise. 

The cable tramway which is situated on the 
historic hill at Highgate, London, has worked 


reaction of quinine, although the method of test- snow. This is due to the iact that the working 
mg is a delicate one, and sensitive to minute parts are underground. But of late a new use 
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has been made of the system. Heavy vehicles 
even with bix horses attached could not he 
moved up the hill during the recent frosts. 
Many of them wire therefore fastened to the 
tramcars, and weie pulled up the steep incline— 
one in eleven— at the rate of six miles an hour. 

In fys recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
Mr A. A. Common, the treasiiier of the Astrono¬ 
mical Society, pointed out that the old method 
of eye-observation in telescopic, work would pro¬ 
bably in the near future give way to automatic 
records on sensitive dry plates by means of 
photography. TTe also pointed out what extreme 
variations existed in the amount of light emitted 
l>y different celestial objects, contrasting with the 
blinding glare of the sun the small quantity of 
light received from a faint stir. The latter he 
desciibed ns being equivalent to the twenty- 
thoiisuidtli part ot the light given by ^ standard 
candle seen from tin 1 distance of a quarter of a 
mile. Jt is not a matter for wonder, therefore, 
that the mo-l sensitive dry plate which would 
yield a photograph in daylight in the smallest' 
fraction of a second, should require an exposure 
of two hours, or thereabouts, when used for 
recording the existence of one of these distant orbs. 

Signor Ferrari, after making observations on 
between six and seven hundred thunderstorms 
which occurred in Italy a few years back, lias 
noted that every thunderstorm is eunneitod with 
a barometric, liygromefnc, and thermic depression. 
A Cerman snontist who lias interested himself 
in the same line of inquiry, states that the danger 
of a building being struck by lightning has : 
increased in Ins country during the past half- 
century from three to five fold, lie attnbufcs ! 
this in< reuse of danger to impurities carried into i 
the atmosphere from factory chminevs, the ' 
number ol which is constantly increasing. 

A new electric alarm-bell for use m places 
where highways and railways cross one another 
has been invented in tin* United States. <>n 
approaching su< h a m>“*ng, the wheels of the 
tram depress a heavy trigger placed by the side. | 
ol the raiK This trigger sets m motion a fly¬ 
wheel sufficiently powerful to turn the armature 
of a small magneto-machine. The current thus 
generated rings a bell at the cross-road, so that 
wayfarers have an audible reminder ot the near 
approach of a tram Of course the same result 
might he brought about with an electric battery. 
But the nmgneto-machine has the advantage of 
requiring no attention, and of not being attectcd 
,, in any way by changes ot temperature. Its 
bearings can be provided witli oil-cups, so that 
it will ad for months together without super¬ 
vision. 

Profe^or Ewart? lately read a paper before the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, in which 
he stated that from examinations of specimens 
of i whitebait ’ sent into the London market 
during the past year, hi* had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the much esteemed little fish consisted 
of sprats and herrings, about sixty per cent, of 
the former to forty per cent, of the latter. The 
origin of so-called ‘ whitebait’ has always been 
such a disputed point fhufc the Professor’s remarks 
nre particularly interestin''. He also pointed 
out that in Canada, sprats "are extensively tinned 
as sardines. As we some time ago pointed out 
in these pages, a similar trade has been for a 
P —-- 


long lime carried on at more than one place on 
the south coast of England. We may mention 
that the authorities ot the South Kensington 
Aquarium are about to introduce herrings into 
the tanks under their control, m spite of the 
fact that all such attempts, in inland places at 
least,, have hitherto tailed. We trust that their 
endeavours will be crowned with success. 

Messrs Eairbaim and Wells, Manchester, have 
lately much improved their screw forging 
machine. By tins method of making screws, 
it is claimed that much greater tenacity, duc¬ 
tility, and durability are obtained in the finished 
product; for the fibres of•iron, instead of being 
cut through, are pressed and bent round to the 
shape of the thread. In short, the machine 
rolls out the screws, instead ot cutting them 
out. We have lately seen photographs of some 
ot these screws which have been partially eaten 
away with acid, lor the purpose of showing 
the fibrous nature of the metal. It is curious 
to note how *Lhe fibre is bent in and out as , 
it follows the direction of the thread on the j 
screw. Tin’s method of manufacture is said to f 
present advantages apart from better quality. 1 
The screws can be more quickly produced at a 
less cost, and there is a great saviVg of material, 
for nothing is cut away to waste. I 

The results of'a curious but very important j 
test as to the accuracy with which chemists, , 
druggists, and 011101*8 make up prescriptions 
committed to their tare, lias ricently been i 
presented to <*ne of tlie London vestries. Kitty 
prescriptions were sent out to ordinary druggists, , 
to co-operative stores, to ‘ doctors’ .shops,’ and 
to certain traders styling themselves drug 
Companies. The mixtures made were after- j 
wards analysed, to find out how nearly they i 
agreed w ilh the prescriptions they represented; i 
but in order to give a liberal margin for error, j 
it was resolved not to put a black"mark against > 
any one, il the chief constituent were within ,) 
ten per cent, of the right amount. Notwith- i 
standing this margin, no fewer than seventeen 
out of the fifty mixtures were incorrectly dis- 
icused. In one case the principal drug was 
ess by eighty-five per cent than the amount 
ordered, while m another il was fifty-seven per 
cent in excess. The chemists and druggists , 
came out best in tins strange competition, as 
only six per cent of their prescriptions had 
to be called in question. Next came the co¬ 
operative stores with twenty per cent of error; 
then the ‘doctors’ shops’ with fifty per cent ; 
and lastly the drug Companies, who are credited, 
or rather discredited, with seventy-five per cent 
of errors. 


OCCASIONAL NOJES. 

TITIC ROOiSEN METHOD OP PRESERVING! FISH. 

We have already noticed the method recom¬ 
mended by Professor Cossar Ewart of preserving 
fresh fish with boracic acid and salt. Mr Roosen 
of Hamburg has patented another method, which 
was lately tested in Edinburgh. The process 
consists m the salmon being placed in an air¬ 
tight compartment among a solution of boracic 
acid, salt, and water, and a heavy pressure being 
applied, the solution penetrates and thoroughly 
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disinfects the fish, which are prevented from 
decaying, and retain all their strength and 
nourishment On the 15th of February, a steel 
barrel, made for the purpose, and capable of 
bolding about three hundred pounds of fish, 
was filled with salt water containing about fifty 
per cent, of boracic acid, and into this com¬ 
pound five splendid salmon, flesh from tin* 
Tay, were placed. The air having been entirely 
withdrawn, the barrel was hermetically sealed, 
a pressure of six atmospheres, or ninety pounds 
to the square inch, being applied. After stand¬ 
ing for seventeen days, the barrel was opened 
on the 4tli of March* and all the salmon were 
found in as fresh and healthy a condition as 
when they were first placed among the solu¬ 
tion. The flesh of the fish was of a beauti¬ 
ful colour, and could not be distinguished from 
that of a fresh salmon placed alongside of it, 
while the blood began to flow freely immediately 
on tlic salmon being cut up. The salmon was 
served up at a lum heou, on the lollowing day, 
in different forms of cooking, and the general 
opinion was that the new method of preservation 
was upon the whole successful. The fish was of 
good flavour and colour ; it could be separated in 
nice flakes, and the curd wus well preserved. 

A NEW IIOILER-FEEDER. 

The problem of feeding boilers has yet to be 
solved, no method yet introduced having by it-, 
intrinsic, merits superseded all others.. At the 
present time, injectors or donkey-engines are 
usually employed—the former being an m"cniom 
apparatus which forces the feed-wat-r into tin* 
boiler by the rush of steam through a narrow 
orifice; the latter differing in no way from an 
ordinary pumping-engine, and usually doming 
• its power from the boiler itself. Both these 
! systems of feeding require constant Hiptnision ; 
i and it is to obviate tlie necessity of continued 
j attention and the n-h iv i.lf.ng fr m carelessness, 
that boiler-feeders automatic in action have been 
designed. So far, their application has not been 
extensive ; but a root nt improved design, patented 
as ‘Mayliew’s Automatic Boiler-feeder,’ bids fair 
to push its way even in these times of depressed 
trade, when boiler-owners not unnaturally hesi¬ 
tate to incur any outlay, however slight, which 
a rearrangement of the boiler-feed necessarily 
entails. The apparatus consists essentially of two 
vessels—the upper of copper, the lower of cast- 
iron. An ingenious valve-arrangement connects 
the former with the boiler, whilst the latter is 
connected with tlic supply of feed-water. When 
the water in the boiler falls below a certain 
level, the end of the pipe connected with the 
upper vessel becomes uncovered, and the steam 
being free to. enter it, opt rates on tlie valves, 
thereby admitting a charge of water to the boiler 
from the copper vessel. A vacuum is formed in 
the copper vessel, which now recharges itself 
from tlie one beneath, ready for another opera¬ 
tion. As many as five < barges a minute can 
thus he obtained. Should the apparatus, from 
any cause, fail to work, and the water fall too 
a fusible plug melts aucl sounds an alarm 
whistle. It is satisfactory to note that an ingeni¬ 
ous straining arrangement works well for feed¬ 
ing with dirty water—the great difficulty in all 


apparatus of this class, owing to the valves 
becoming choked. The feeder may he regarded 
as safely beyond the mere experimental stage, 
a large number already being m operation in 
different works throughout the country, and with 
results satisfactory in every respect. 

KHOT-FIRINO IN COAL-MINES. 

A correspondent thus writes: ‘In,your article 
on “Shot-firing in Coal-mines” you speak of the 
dangerous operation of tamping or plugging the 
shot-hole with brick or coal dust rammed hard. 
It must indeed be a dangeihun operation ; but 
cannot tlie bole be as effectually plugged with¬ 
out any danger at all ? It is usual, after charg¬ 
ing a rocket, to drive in dry clay nimn the 
top of the fuse, to prevent its blowing tnrough ; 
but a layer oi wet plaster of Baris poured in 
and allowed to set, dries harder than the clay, 
and obviates all danger from concussion or grit. 
Cannot tlie shot-hole be in like manner plugged? 
Blaster ot Baris (gypsum or sulphate of lime) 
expands, not shrink*, when combined wit u water, 
so that it fills accurately every part of the bore, j 
If the bole were slightly conical, the smaller j 
end outwards, or made with an internal flange, : 
the plaster would offer more resistance than the ' 
clay. I 


Tun silver block* will nie*s ill's*, 

Tlie breeze that used to hi-.* thee, 

And rulfie with a soft cares* thy emk of sunny hair; 
When the early dcwdiops elision 
On the roses, they will listen 
For thy stop upon tlie garden walk, thy laughlm in 
the air. 

The meadow * cay with (lowers, 

The summer’s leafy howein, 

Will know thy joyous smile no moio; the woodlands 
stand luilom s 
I heat the soft complain me 
Of birds, fu.iii mil(h icfiaimii". 

That gicetcd with then caiols sweet tby waking every 
mom. 

Toor mother! hush thy weeping 
Ahou* thy thiiling ‘•heping. 

Nor fiel with aught ol eaithly giief the stillness where 
lie lies, t 

Floweis m his little Oncers, 

When* the iosv llusli still lingers, 

For the angels aie las playmates on the plains of 
Paradox. 
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THE SCOTTISH BEADLE. 


HALF A CENTURY AGO. 

Just as tin* old familiar landmarks of a place 
undergo in the course of tune that change and 
decay which are the common lot of all things 
earthly ere they are finally removed from sight, 
nevermore to evLfc save as a name or memory, 
so many of the features or characteristics of our 
social life are continually being submitted to 
that process of transformation, and, in many 
respects, of obliteration, which prevails alike m 
the moral and the physical world. That 
process is to be witnessed every day. It 
is a result of the inevitable law' to which 
everything human, every institution of man’s 
making or developing, is finally subservient 
Assuredly, there is no feature or characteristic 
of life, whether viewed iTi a national or m an 
mdnidual sense, but ’as to submit sooner or 
later to this universal order of things ; and so, 
naturally, we may look, and Ioojc in \ain to-day 
for that which but yesterday was an interesting 
and di‘tingui-hmg trait in a certain aspect of 
the m,i ial life of those who then filled, as wc 
do now, the measure of the lime. 

Tins reflection is irresistible in considering such 
a subject as that of ‘ Beadles,’ a class of individ¬ 
uals who once filled a unique and peculiar place 
. m the humbler walks of the social life of their 
time ; for, as a class, they certainly cannot he said 
to form a feature in the social life of the present 
day. Of course, rtren yet the number of persons 
fulfilling the orthodox functions appertaining to 
the beadle is as large as ever—in all probability, 
larger. No minister surely, in Scotland at least, 
but enjoys his appurtenance in the person of 
his ‘man’ or otlicer. But the beadle of fifty 
years ago, the beadle with whom Dean llamsay 
delighted to ‘ forgather,’ where now is he ? Sadly 
do we fear that he fs at length sleeping his 
last long sleep within the quiet precincts of his 
‘ain kirkyard,’ while another performs, after a 
fashion, those functions of his office which were 


ever his delight and pride, and which brought 
him m then* performance not a little of that 
social renown wfiich assuredly belonged to him, 
and to him alone. 

The many stories told of the doings and 
sayings of beadles—the old originals—would fill, 
wo believe, a goodly-sized volume. Not a few 
such stories ha Ye already been related by Dean 
Itamsay in his delightful Reminiscences , while 
many more are collected in other well-known 
books of Scottish anecdote. These stories go to 
prove the beadle to have been a character which, 
as has been said, is all but extinct in our times. 
A few' remote parishes may yet retain worthy 
enough representatives of the quaint and ancient 
‘ bedellus,’ but, generally speaking, they are mere 
milk-and-water copies of (lie old originals. Ini¬ 
tially, he lias lost his very name, which mincing 
modern speech has corrupted from beadle to 
‘ ehnrcli-officer.’ Then, as to Ins personal identity, 
of the old-time periwig he was wont 
to wear, he lias now—why often, he has nothing 
to show * Instead of the blue swallow-tail coat 
with the brightly burnished buttons, and the 
(plaint knee-breeches whereby tlierc were dis¬ 
played those ‘shrunk shanks’ of his which 
betokened their possessor to have arrived at that 
sixth age of the liuriuin cycle, he now wears 
‘a customary suit of solemn black.’ Instead of 
that delightful affection and familiarity which 
existed between himself and his minister, there 
is now a due and proper regard paid to their 
respective ‘places.’ Instead of the minister and 
his elders being ever in awe of their ‘ man,’ lie 
has now to bear himself .with appropriate r speefc 
and deference towards the minister and his 
session. All, indeed, is now changed; and his 
ancient worthiness cannot surely be identified 
among the plain and—m point of public char¬ 
acter—featureless individuals who methodically 
and perfunctorily follow in his footsteps. If he 
survive at all, it is only here and there in a 
few stray stories and traditions embodying a 
pathetic remembrunce of him as having lived 
in a bygone time in that social life of our 
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country to which he was peculiarly indigenous, 
and of which lie was, in a remarkable degree, 
so distinctive and interesting ft feature. 

Perhaps the time when the beadle flourished 
at his best and attracted to himself most of that 
social lcnowii which made him a personage of 
no little importance—in rural districts at anyrate 
—was from half a century to a century ago. Of 
course many persons will yet vividly remember 
certain beadles of their acquaintance who were 
extant even within a decade or two ago, and 
enjoying in the flesh all that ‘pride of place' 
to which their connection with ecclesiastical 
affairs had elevated them. Indeed, not a few 
may yet he living in vaiious parts of the country 
who may not unworthily claim to share in that 
peculiar notorious regard which so many of 
their predecessors in office enjoyed; hut it n 
to be feared that even they are every year 
becoming more and more a minus quantity, 
and the time is all but come, if it has not 
already come, when, so far as , their social 
popularity as u class of characteristic individuals 
is concerned, they will soon, like the ilowere 
of the forest, he ‘a’ wede away.' 

Half a century ago or so, however, it was a 
poor country parish that had not within its 
confines some entertaining woitliy in the person 
of the beadle ; for where the pa 1 -burners lacked 
entertainment, whether of a social or a graver 
kind, in the cllorts of their clergy, which, 
indeed, was rarely the case, then they wen- 
almost certain to obtain it in some lorni or 
other in the sayings and doings of the inte¬ 
rior but not less interesting functionaries, their 
beadles. In not a few places, the popularity of 
the latte.r far cclip-ed that of the former: a 
fact which %vas once at least ludicrously empha¬ 
sised by the story of the very jo\ial beadle who 
excused his too frequent indulgences m strong 
drink—a propensity which had merited the 
repeated rebukes ol his minister, who naturally 
enough quoted his own sobriety as an example 
—on the ground of the greater popul.tiilv 
lie enjoyed, and to whit h the minister could not, 
he declared, make anything like the game claim. 

Nor was this general regard in which, as a 
class, they were held, domed solely from their 
connection with the church; for, m addition to 
their more serious Sabbath-day functions and 
opportunities, they were by no means unwilling 
to become, in a secular and an unofficial .-ome, 
the valuable receptacles of all the local news 
and tittle-tattle, albeit they were not unfre- 
qucntly at the same tune the ready mouthpiece 
for the dissemination of the same. In one or 
two country districts, we have heard the phrase, 
‘to blab liRe a beadle,'which gives come e< lour¬ 
ing to this latter statement; blit, on the whole, 
it is only fiu£ to say in lus behalf that there 
were others who could blab as well as he 
about those parochial secrets with which it 
was his business, more or less, to become 
acquainted. To be a model to bis class, there 
was, in fact, no secret but he knew all about, 
and at first-band too j no scandal whispered 
ominously within the precincts of the manse or 
session-house but was ‘piper’s news' to him; 
and whether the Jama in question related to 
the latest heterodoxy of the minister himself, 
or to some serious moral defection on the part 


of the laird, or had regard to the love ongoings 
of Matty the farmer’s lass, or even had to do 
with such a temporal matter os the chronic 
rheumatism of the Doctor’s lady, all was known 
to his beadleship long belorc the whisper could 
be shapen into palpable words; and thus lie 
was ever, Sabbath-day and week-day alike, as 
wise as Sir Oracle himself. 

Ilis local influence, therefore, was by no means 
despicable. Many persons finding m Vim a man 
of information, of ripe wisdom, of undeniable 
honesty, of excellent counsel, in which neither 
the village doctor nor the schoolmaster, nor even 
the minister, could excel, however nearly they 
may have approached linn, looKed up to linn 
often willi genuine regard and affection, and were 
easily inclined to forgive whatever faults and 
failings occasionally exhibited themselves whether 
in his ‘w’ulk' or las ‘conversation for sometimes 
even It is human nature was liable to err. Thus, 
whatever he said, gamed the ear of the parish ; 
wliate\er he did, filled the popular e t u , ami 
while the doctor and the schoolmaster, ay, and 
even the minister, are each and all i >w well- 
nigh forgotten, to tins- day his name is still 
remembered, and bis sswngs repeated. In mine 
places, of course, be occasionally figuicd small and 
unworthily ; but, generally speaking, the beadle 
of the time indicated was really a very notable 
and important social character, although Ins fame, 
did not extend bevond the bourn oi llie paiMi 
to which lie belonged ; but of the result of the 
pathetic, although petty part he played on Ins 
narrow human stag**, all that remains to us to¬ 
day is the not t ” t ^ • I! " oriowful 
reflection that In * . ■ ! i « ftaturo 

of a quiet, eu’W-going, .. „i, 1 {,V time m 

the past history ol Seo !. t : v i • the ad¬ 

vance of the times, the personality of the be.alk 
becomes less stub mg, grows less inferc-lmg. 
i Uis quondam lo.-al gossip and tattle, what arc* 
I they with llie multitudinous loiigued newspaper? 
What me the village sc'-iets compared with 
the great doing- in the mighty city, humming 
yonder like a vast human hive? Soon did our 
worthy friend feel that the big, busy wield, of 
which he and hi - villagers had heard but little*, 
and knew le«s, was now* beginning to push 
itself upon them, until at length one day it was 
diocoieivd that lie and their identity were being 
merged and In 4 , in tin* eve r-mereasing crowds 
of men. Put it was only tlie way of the world, 

| to which evil beadles must submit themselves. 
That they hai e dune so is only too apparent 
io-dav, when, m this little corner of the world, 
of which they were once as native as the thistle 
or the heather, perhaps not a score of them are to 
be found of Lho good old style of fifty years ago. 

A few stories about these worthies may not 
be out of place in concluding these reflections. 
Perhaps the most original saying, embodying a 
rare thought, quaint yet beautiful, ever exprcjuied 

by a beadle was that attributed to Jamie M-, 

who served in that capacity for nearly thirty 

i years to flic church of B-. Ilis beadleship 

was, as far oa wages were concerned, trifling, 
and therefore Jamie had .to work as a stone- 
breaker to keep body and soul together. At 
length, after a long Jife of patient toil, he took 
to his deathbed, where one day, in reply to the 
minister, who had called to see him, and, by way 
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of reminding him of the heavenly joys on which 
he was about to enter, doubted not that he would 
soon be joining in the choir celestial, Jamie said 
that he had ‘full assurance of faith for certain, 
but that as for the choiring, he was aye bad at 
a tune. Howsoever, when ho got to the New 
Jerusalem, he was willin' -to work wi’ his hands 
if th» Maistrr wanted him /’ 

The olfic&^f beadle was frequently, in many 
country parishes, combined with that of sexton 
or gravedigger—an olbee which afforded con¬ 
siderable scope forVlie display of those pathetic, 
if oftentimes grotesque, traits of character. AVe 
remember one worthy who considered the latter 
office of much more interest and importance than 
the former. ‘As beadle he only waited on 
the living; hut as sexton and gravedigger, he 
vailed on the dead!* Another vojtliv used to 
nay that for performing.the duties of*beadle he 
only got the ‘session’s siller;’ while tor assisting 
at those mow solemn and bad burial-rites, ho 
got the ‘ deni’s perquisites ! ’ 

Dr J»egg, in his Autobiography , tells a story— 
not, however, for the first time—of a grave¬ 
digging beadle who, in rejily to a question put 
to liim by his minister, said that ‘ Trade’s very 
dull the 1100 ; 1 line na buried a hr\in’ crutur 
for three weeks.’ Tins same beadle, who was 
very much an eve-servant, wa > appointed to 
wat h the gooseberries (ScottnA giants) dining 
the days of the communion, when, amougst a 
multitude of worthy people, some doubtful char¬ 
acters came about. On one occasion, when the 
beadle saw some one coining out of the manse, 
and therefore likely to observe and report, hi 
exclaimed with the greatest apparent real to 
sti angers going war the gardm: ‘Ifow daur ye 
touch thi* mmi-'ti i’s grosets?’ Hut at. soon as 
the manse-people had vanished out of sight, he 
proceeded to add, in an undo j tone : ‘Talc je a 
pickle fa lew | for a’ that! ’ • 

Apropos of the sexton-beadle, the writer lately 
heard an excellent story- which has never before [ 
been p* 'rt 1 r. m: Thomas Carlyle and’a 

late )« ‘ • of I, i,J i.si. In the chtircliyaid, 

which has now been made famous by the fact 
that it contains the mortal remains of the great 
sage, there stood, and still stands, a very old 
and dilapidated tombstone, on which are engraven 
some illegible hieroglyphics, which the beadle 
pretended to decipher, translating their purport 
in such a way as to icfleet very flatteringly 
on the moral and social qualities of the per¬ 
sons—lus ancestors—to whom they referred. On 
one occasion, when Carlyle visited this place 
of the dead, the beadle showed lnm round, but 
first of all pointed U this mysterious stone, under¬ 
neath which reposed all that was mortal of the 
beadle’s supposed illustrious ancestors, and dilated 
with # his will-known exaggeration on the very 
high characters which, according to the hiero¬ 
glyphics of the stone, they bore W'lien in the 
flesh. Carlyle, knowing the beadle’s soft point 
with regard to his ‘ forebears,’ listened lor a 
time in silence to the glow ing desiription of 
individuals who never* find had any existence 
save in imagination, and at length quietly re¬ 
marked as lie passed on : •‘Pair cratur, ye’ll 
sunc be gathered to them ycrsel’! ’ 

The social popularity which many beadles 
enjoyed not, unfrequently encouraged them to 


take certain liberties, wdiich, nowadays at all 
events, would not be permitted either within or 
without the ‘sphere’ in which they lived and 
worked. What would be thought of a beadle, 
for instance, who would presume to correct the 
precentor in announcing from his box a pro¬ 
clamation of marriage between parties, as once 
did a beadle of a parish near Arbroath? The 
precentor lmd somehow been provided with a 
‘proclaiming’ paper, in wdiich the name of one 
oi the parties had been wrongly stated, as the 
beadle supposed; and as the precentor duly pro¬ 
ceeded to make the aiiiidunceinent that ‘there 
was a solemn purpose of maniuge between Alex¬ 
ander Spink of Fisher’s Loan and Elspeth llackett 
of Bum Wynd,’ he was inter¬ 

rupted by the beadle • •! s« s ■% im.j. : 
‘That’s wiang, that’s urrnii^ ’ I’*- r » Sun hi, 

Spink o’ Fisher's Loan that’s gaun to many 
Elspeth llackett, but Lang Sanders Spink o’ 
Smithy Croft ! - 

The story of .Watty Tinlin, the lialf-crazy 
beadle of ITawiik parish, is another proof of this 
license, which was, on certain occasions, supposed 
to he duo to his office. Oiy .day Wat got so 
tired of listening to the long sermon of a strange 
minister, that he went outside the church, and 
wandeimg m tliar dire- tiou of the river Tuviot, 
saw tin* worshippers from the adjoining polish 
ot Wilton crossing the bridge on their way home. 
Returning to the church and finding the preacher 
still thundering away, lie shouted out, to the 
astonishment and rein f of the exhausted congre¬ 
gation* ‘Say amen, sir; say amen 1 Wulton’s 
I kirk’s coinin’ ovver Toyit I5rig!’ Such eon- 
I duct on a Sunday in the privent year of grace, 

1 if it did not 2 dogate the offender to the police 
cell, would at. anyrate result in a very solemn 
and seriou*. sitting of the ‘sesdon’ on tlm fol¬ 
lowing Monday. Hut the times are changed ; 
and not only have beadles, but ministers and 
churches, too, changed with them ; and the living 
embodiments of the class whose peculiar and, 
on the whole, not, unpleasant idiosyncrasies of 
character ami ‘calling* we have thus briefly 
indicated, are now lew and far betw'cen. 


IN ALL SHADES. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

‘We’d better go, Tom,* Mr Dupuy said, almost 
pitying them. ‘Upon my word, it’s perfectly 
true; they neither of them knew a word about 
it.’ 

‘ No, by Jove, they didn’t,’ Tom Dupuy answered 
with a sneer, as he walked out into the piazza.— 
‘What a splendid facer, though, it was, Uncle 
Theodore, for a confounded upstart nigger of 
a brown man.—But, I say,’ as they passed out 
of the piazza and mounted their horses once more 
by the steps—for they were riding—‘did you 
ever see anything more disgusting in your life 
than that woman there—a real white woman, 
and a horn lady, Nora tells me—slobbering over 
and hugging that great, ugly, hulking, coloured 
fellow! 
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‘He’s white enough to look at/ Mr Bupuy 
paid reflectively. ‘Poor soul, alie married him 
without knowing auything about it. It’ll be 
•a terrible blow for her, I expect, finding out, 
now she’s tied to him irrevocably, that he’s 
nothing more than a common brown man.’ 

‘Sh6 ought to be allowed to get a divorce/ 
Tom Bupuy exclaimed warmly. ‘It’s prepos¬ 
terous to think that a born lady, and the daughter 
of a General Somebody over in England, should 
be tethered for life to a creature of that sort, 
whom she’s married under what’s as good as false 
pretences! ’ * 

Meanwhile, the unhappy woman who had thus 
secured the high prize of Mr Tom Dupuj's 
distinguished compassion was sitting on the sofa 
in the big bare drawing-room, holding her hus¬ 
band’s hand tenderly in hers and soothing him 
gently by murmuring every now and then in 
a soft undertone : ‘ My darling, how glad we are 
to know that, after all, it’s nothing, nothing.’ 

Edward’s stupor lasted for many minutes; 
not so much because he was deeply hurt or 
horrified, for there wasn't much at bottom to 
horrify him, but rimply because he was stunned 
by the pure novelty and strangeness of that 
curious situation. A brown myn—a brown man ! 
It was too extraordinary! lie could hardly 
awake himself from the one pervading thought 
that absorbed and possessed for the moment his 
whole nature. At last, however, he awoke him¬ 
self slowly. After all, how little 4 * it was, com¬ 
pared with their worst fears and anticipations 1 
‘Thomas/ he cried to the negro butler, ‘bring 
round our horses as quick as you can saddle 
them.—Bailing, we must ride up to Agualta this 
moment, and speak about it all to my father and 
mother.’ 

In Trinidad, everybody rides; indeed, there is 
no other way of getting about from place to 
place among the mountains, for carriage-road® 
are there unknown, and only narrow winding 
horse-paths climb slowly round the interminable 
peaks and gullies. The Hawthorns’ own house 
was on the plains just at the toot of the hills; 
but Agualta and most of the other surrounding 
houses were up high among the cooler moun¬ 
tains. So the very first thing Marian and Edward 
had had to do on reaching the island was to 
provide tliemsfelves with a couple of saddle- 
horses, which they did during their first week’s 
stay at Agualta. In five minutes the horses 
were at the door; and Mariun, having rapidly 
slipped on her habit, mounted her pony anil 
proceeded to follow her agitated husband up the 
slender thread of mountain-road that led tortu¬ 
ously to his father’s house. They rode along in 
single file, as one* always must on these narrow, 
ledge-like, West Indian bridle-paths, and in per¬ 
fect silence. At first, indeed, Marian tiled to 
throw out a few casual remarks about the scenery 
and the tree-ferns, to look os if the disclosure 
was to her less than nothing—as, indeed, but for 
Edward’s sake, was actually the case—but her 
husband was too much wrapped up in his own 
bitu*r thoughts to answer her by more than 
. tingle monosyllables. Not that he spoke un¬ 
kindly or angrily; on the contrary, his tender¬ 
ness w as profounder than ever, for he knew now 
to w hat sort of life he had exposed Marian; but 
lie had no heart just then for talking of any Bort; 

and he felt that until he understood the whole 
matter more perfectly, words were useless to 
explain the situation. 

As for Marian, one thought mainly possessed 
her: had even Nora, too, turned against them 
and forsaken them ? 

Old Mr Hawthorn met them anxiously on the 
terrace of Agualta. He saw at once, by their 
pale and troubled faces, that they'now knew at 
least part of the truth. ‘Well, my boy/ he said, 
taking Edward’s hand in his with regretful 
gentleness, ‘so you have found out the ban that 
hangs over us 9 ’ 

* In part, at least/ Edward answered, dismount¬ 
ing ; and he proceeded to pour forth into his 
father’s pitying and sympathetic ear the whole 
story of tlicir stormy interview with the two 
Bupuys. fl ‘Wliat can they mean/ he asked at 
last, drawing himself up proudly, ‘by calling 
such people as vou and me “brown 
father ? ’ 

The question, as he a«ked it that moment, 
in the full sunshine of Agualta Terrace, did 
indeed seem a very absurd one. Two more per¬ 
fect specimens ol the fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
pinky-while-.skinned Anglo-Saxon type it would 
nave been extremely difficult to discover even in 
the very heait of England itself, than the father 
and son who thus faced one another. But old 

Mr Hawthorn shook his handsome gray old head 
solemnly and mournfully. ‘It’s quite true, my 
boy/ he answered with a painful sigh—‘quite 
tria*, every word of it. In the eye.- ot all 
Trinidad, of all the West Indie®, you and I are 
m fact coloured people.’ 

‘But father, dear father/ Marian said plead¬ 
ingly, ‘just look at Edward ! There isn’t a sign 
or a mark on him anywhere of anything but the 
purest English blood ! Just look at him, father ; 
tiow can it be possible?’-and she took up, half 
unconsciously, his hand — that Usual last tell-tale 
of African descent, lmt in Edward Hawthorn’s 
case stainless and white as pure wax. ‘Surely 
you don’t mean to tell me/ she said, kissing it 
with wifely tenderness, ‘ there is negro blood — 
the least, the tiniest fraction, in dear Edward ! ’ 

‘Listen to me, dear one/ the old man said, 
drawing Manan closer to his sale with a fatherly 
gesture. ‘My father was a white man. Mary’s 
father was a white man. Our grandfathers on 
both sides were pure white, and our grand¬ 
mothers on one side were white also. All our 
ancestors in the fourth degree were white, save 
only one—fifteen white# to one coloured out of»* 
sixteen quarters — and that one was a mulatto 
in either line—Mary’s and my great-great-grand¬ 
mother. In England or any other country of 
Europe, we should be white—as white as you 
are. But such external and apparent whiteness 
isn’t enough by any means for our West Indian 
prejudices. As long as vou have the remotest 
taint or reminiscence of black blood about you 
in any way—as long as it can be shown, by 
tracing your pedigree pitilessly to its fountain¬ 
head, that any one of your ancestors was of 
African origin—then, all established West 

Indian reckoning, you are a coloured man, an 
outcast, a pariah.— rou have married a coloured 
man, Marian; and your children and your 
grandchildren to the latest generations will all 
of them for ever be coloured also.’ * - 
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1 IIow cruel—how wicked—how abominable ! ’ 
Marian cried, flushed and red with sudden indig¬ 
nation. ‘How unjust so to follow the merest 
shadow or suspicion of negro blood age after 
age to one’s child ion’s children !’ « 

‘And how far more unjust still,’ Edward 
exclaimed with passionate fervour, ‘ever so to 
judge of any man not by what he is in himself, 
'but by the mere accident of the race or blood 
from which \&is descended ' ’ 

Marian llusirod again with Btill deeper colour; 
she felt in her lieait that Edward’s indignation 
went further than'hers, down to the very root 
and ground of the whole matter. 

‘But, O father,’she began again after a slight 
pause, clinging passionately both to her husband 
and to Mr Hawthorn, ‘are they going to visit 
this crime of birth even on a man of Edward’s 
character ami Edward’s position ?' 

‘Not on him only,’ the old man •whispered 
with infinite tenderness—‘ not on him only, my 
daughter, my dear daughter—not on him only, 
hut on you—on you, who are one of themsclvo, 
an English lady, a true white woman ol pure 
and spotless lineage. You have broken their 
utmost and sacrede-.t law of race; you have 
illumed a coloured man! They will punish 
you for it cni'dly and relentlessly. Though you 
did it, as he did it, in utter ignorance, they will j 
punish you for it ctnelly ; and that’s the very t 
bitterest drop in all our bitter cup of ignominy 
and humiliation.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Edward 
cried to him aloud: ‘Father, father, jou ought 
to have told me of this earlier ! ’ 

llis father drew' ba< k at the wold as though 
one had stung lam. ‘My bov,’ lie answered 
tremulously, ‘liovv can you ever reproach me 
with that? You at least should be the List to 
repronth me. I sent you to England, and 1 
meant to keep you there. In Kngland, this 
disgrace would have bn^ nothing—le*s than 
nothing. Nobody would ever have known of 
it, or if they knew of it, minded it m any way. 
Why should I trouble you with a mere foolish 
fact of family history utterly unimportant to 
you over in England? 1 tlied my hardest to 
prevent you from coming here ; I tried to send 
you back at once when you first came. But <lo 
you wonder, now, I shrank from telling you the 
ban that lies upon all of us here? And'do you 
blame me for trying to spare you the misery 1 
myself and your dear mother have endured 
witliout complaining for our whole lifetime?’ 

‘Father,’ Edward cri#d again, ‘I was wrong; 

I was ungrateful. You have done it in all 
kindness. Forgive me--forgive me ! ’ 

‘ There is nothing to forgive, my boy—nothing 
to forgive, Edward. And now, of course, you 
will go back to England ? ’ 

Edward answered quickly: ‘Ye*, yes, father; 
thc^ have conquered--they have conquered—I 
shall go back to England ; and you, too, shall 
come with me. If it were for my own sake 
alone, I would stop here even to, and fight it 
out with them to the end till I gained the 
victory. But I can’t oppose Marian—dear, gently 
nurtured, tender Marian—to the gibes anil scorn 
of these ill-mannered planter people. She shall 
never again submit to the insult and contumely 
she has had to endure this morning.—No, no, 


Marian darling, we shall go back to England— 
back to England—back to England ! ’ 

‘And why,’ Marian asked, looking up at her 
father-in-law suddenly, ‘didn’t you yourself leave 
the country long ago ? Why didn’t you go where 
you could mix on equal terms with your natural 
equals? Why have you stood so long this hor¬ 
rible, wicked, abominable injustice?’ 

The old man straightened himself up, and fire 
flashed from his eyes like an old lion’s as he 
answered proudly: ‘ For Edward! First of 
all, I stopped here and worked to enable mo 
to bring up my boy where his talents would 
have the fullest scope in, free England. Next, 
when I had grown rich and prosperous here at 
Agualta, I stayed on because 1 wouldn’t be 
beaten in the battle and driven out of the 
country by the party of injustice and social 
intolerance. I wouldn’t yield to them ; I wouldn’t 
give way to them; I wouldn’t turn mv back 
upou the baffled and defeated clique of slave¬ 
owners, because, though my father was an English 
officer, my mother was a slave, Marian! ’ He 
looked so grand and noble an old man as he 
uttered simply and unaffectedly those last few 
words- the pathetic epitaph of a terrible dead 
and buried wrong, still suivitirffc in its remote 
effects—that Marian threw her arms around his 
neck passionately, and kissed him with one 
fervent, kiss of jfove and admiration, almost as 
tenderly as she had kissed Edward himself in 
the heat of the first strange discovery. 

‘Edward,’ f#ic cried, with resolute enthusiasm, 
‘ we will not go home ’ We will not return to 
England. We, too, will stay and fight out the 
cruel battle against this wicked prejudice. We 
will do as your father has done. I love him 
for it—I honour him for it! To me, it’s less 
than nothing, my darling, that you should 
seem to have some small little taint by birth 
in the eyes of these miserable, little, out¬ 
lying islanders. To me, it’s less than nothing 
that they should dare to look down upon you, 
and to set themselves up against you—you, so 
great, so learned, so good, so infinitely nobler 
than them, and better than them in every way ! 
Who are they, the wretched, ignorant, out-of-the- 
way creatures, that they venture to set them¬ 
selves up us our superiors? 1 will not yield, 
either. I’m my father’s daughter, and I won’t 
give way to them. Edward, Edward, darling 
Edward, we will stop here still, we shall stop 
here and defeat them ! ’ 

‘My darling,’ Edward answered, kissing her 
forehead tenderly, ‘you don’t know what you 
say ; you don’t realise w’hat it would be like for 
us to live here. I can’t expose you to so much 
misery and awkwardness. It would bo wrong 
of me—unmanly of me—cowardly of me—-to let 
my wife bo constantly met with such abominable, 
undeserved insult! ’ 

‘ Cowardly ! Edward,’ Marian cried, stamping 
her pretty little foot upon the ground impatiently 
with womanly emphasis, ‘cowardly—cowardly ! 
The cowardice is all the other way, I fancy. 

I’m not ashamed of my husband, here or any¬ 
where. I love you ; I admire you; I respect you. 
But I can never again respect you so much if you 
run away, even for my sake, from this unworthy 
prejudice. I don’t want to live here always, for 
ever; God forbid ! I hate and detest it; but I 
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shall stay here a year—two years—three years, if 
I like, just to show the hateful creatures that I’m 
not afraid of them ! * 

‘No, no, my child,’ old Mr Hawthorn mur¬ 
mured tendorly, smoothing her forehead ; * this is 
no home for you, Marian. Go back to England 
—go back to England ! ’ 

Marian turned to him with feverish energy. 
‘Father/ she cried, ‘dear, good, kind, gentle, 
loving father! You’ve taught me better your¬ 
self ; your own words have taught me better. 
I won’t give way to them; I’ll stay in the land 
■where you have stayed, and I ’ll show them 
I’m not ashamed of you or of Edward either! 
Ashamed! I’m only ashamed to say the word. 
What is there in either of you lor a woman 
not to be proud of with all the deepest and 
holiest pride in her whole nature ! ’ 

‘My darling/ Edward answered thoughtfully, 
‘ we shall have to think and talk more with one 
another about this wretched, miserable business.* 

Chaim’K it xvn:. 

The very next morning, as Edward and Marian 
were still loitering over the mangoes and bananas 
at eleven o’clock breakfast—the West Indies keep 
continental hours—they were surprised and pleased 
by hearing a pony’s tramp cea<$<? suddenly at the 
front-door, and Nora Dupuy’s %\ T eU-known voice 
calling out as cheerily and childishly as ever: 
‘ Marian, Malian! you dear old thing, please 
send somebody out here at once* to hold my 
horse for a minute, will you ? ’ 

The words fell upon both their ears just then 
as an oasis in the desert of isolation lrom women’s 
society, to which they had been condemned for 
the last ten days. The tears rose quickly into 
Marian’s eyes at those familiar accents, and she 
out hastily, with arms outstretched, to meet 
her one remaining girl-acquaintance. ‘O Nora, 
Nora, darling Nora!’ she cued, catching the 
bright little figure lovingly in her anus, as 
Nora leapt with easy grace from her mountain 
pony, ‘ why didn’t you come before, my darling l 
Why did you leave me so long alone, and make 
us think you had forgotten all about us ? ’ 

Nora flung herself passionately upon her friend’s 
neck, and between laughing and crying, kissed 
her over and over again so many times with¬ 
out speaking, that Marian knew at once in her 
heart it was all right there at least, and that 
Nora, for one, wasn’t going to desert them. 
Then the poor girl, still uncertain whether to 
cry or laugh, rushed up to Edward and seized 
his hand with such warmth of friendliness, that 
Marian half imagined she was going to kiss 
him fervently on the spot, in her access of 
emotion. And indeed, m the violence of her 
feeling, Nora very nearly did fling her arms 
around Edward Hawthorn, whom she had learned 
to regard on the way out almost in the light 
of an adopted brother. 

‘My darling/ Nora cried vehemently, ns soon 
as Bhe could find space for utterance, ‘my pet, 
my own Bweet Marian, you dear old thing, 
you darling, you sweetheart!—I didn’t know 
about it; they never told me. Papa and Tom 
have been deceiving me disgracefully : they said 
you were away up at Agualta, and that you 
particularly wished to receive no visitors until 


you’d got comfortably settled in at your new 
quarters here at Mulberry. And I said to papa, 
nonsenso ; that that didn’t apply to me, and that 
you’d be delighted to see me wherever and 
whenever I chose to call upon you. And papa 
said—0 Marian, I can’t bear to tell you what 
he said : it’s so wicked, so dreadful—papa said 
that lie’d met Mr Hawthorn—Edward, I mean— 
and that Kdward had told him you w didn’t ’wish 
at present to see me, because—welfr because, he 
said, you thought our circles wvald be so very 
different. And 1 couldn’t imagine what he meant, 
so 1 asked him. And then lie told me—he told 
me that horrid, wicked, abominable, disgraceful 
calumny. And I jumped up and said it was u 
lie—yes, 1 said a lie, Marian—I didn’t say a 
story : I said it was a lie, and 1 didn’t believe 
it. But if it was true—and I don’t care myself 
a bit, whether it’s line or whether it isn’t— 

I said it was a mean, cowardly, nasty thing to go 
and rake it up now about two such people as 
you and Edward, darling. And whether it’s 
true or whether it isn’t, Marian, 1 love v »u both 
dearly with all my heart, and I shall always 
love you ; and I don’t care a pin who on earth 
hears me .-uy so.’ And then Nora broke down 
at once into a Hood of tears, and flung herself 
once mole with passionate energy on Marian's 
shoulder. 

‘Nora darling/ Marian whispered, weeping 
too, ‘I’m so glad you\c come at last. J 
didn’t mind any of the rest a hit, because they’re 
nothing to me; it doesn’t matter; hut when 
I thought you had forgotten us and given us 
up, it made my heart bleed ! ’ 

Nora’s tears began afresh. ‘Why, pet/ slio 
said, ‘I’ve been trying to get away to come 
and see you every day lor the la4 week ; and 

S u wouldn’t let me have the horses; and 1 
n’t know the way; and it was too far to 
walk ; and I didn’t know what on eaitli to do, 
or how to get to you,. But l,est night papa ami 
Tom came home’—here Nora’s face burned uo- 
lently, and she buried it in her hands to hide 
her vicarious shame -‘and I heard them talking 
in the piazza; and I couldn’t understand it all; 
but, O Marian, 1 understood enough to know 
that they had call' d upon yon here without me, 
j and that they had behaved most abominably, most 
1 cruelly lo you and Edward. And 1 went out 
to the piazza, as white as a sheet, llosina» says, 
and I said : “ Pupa, you have acted as no gentle¬ 
man would act; and as lor you, Tom Uupuy, 
I’m heartily ashamed to think you’re my own 
cousin ! ” and then 1 went straight up to my * 
bedroom that minute, and haven’t Baid a .word 
to either of them ever since ! ’ 

Marian kissed her once mono, and pressed the 
tearful girl tight against her bosom—that sisterly 
embrace seemed to her now such an unspeakable 
consolation and comfort ‘And how did you 
get away this morning, dear?’ she asked softly. 

‘Oh/ Nora exclaimed, with a childish 6inile 
and a little cry of triumph, ‘1 was determined 
to come, Marian, and. so 1 came here. I got 
ltosina—that’s my maid, such a nice black girl 
—to get her lover, Jsaat. Pourtales, who isn’t 
one of our servants, you know, to saddle the 
pony for me; because papa had told our groom 
I wasn’t to have the horses without his orders, : 
or to go to your house if the groom was with me, i 
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or else he’d dismiss him. Ro Isaac PourtaleB, 
he saddled it for me; and Itosina ran all the 
•way here to show me the road till she got nearly 
to the last corner; but she wouldn’t come on 
and hold the pony for me, for if she did, she 
said, de nu,.n would knock de very breff out of 
her .body; and 1 really, believe lie would too, 
Marian, for papa’s a dreadful man to deal with 
when he \^n a passion.’ 

‘But worK^lie be awfully angry with you, 
darling,’ Marian asked, ‘for coming here when 
he told yon not A? ’ 

‘ Of course lie will,’ Nora replied, drawing 
herself up and laughing quietly. ‘But 1 don’t 
care a bit, you know, for all his anger. 1 ’m 
not going to keep away from a dear old darling 
like you, and a dear, good, kind iellow like j 
Edward, all for nothing, just to please him. Tie 
may .storm away as long as he 1ms a mind to ; but 
1 toll you what, my dear, he shan’t prevent me.’ 

‘ I don’t mind a bit about it now, Nora, since 
you ’re come at last to me ’ 

‘Mind it, darling ! I should think not! Why 
on oaith should you mind it 9 It’s too pro- I 
posterous 1 Why, Mariau, whenever 1 think of 
it—though I’m a West Indian born myseli, and 
dread hilly prejudiced, aud all that wicked sort 
of thing, you know—it seems to me the most 
ridiculous nonsense T ever he.a*<l of. .7ml, con¬ 
sider what kind of people these are out here 
in Trinidad, and wh.it loud ul people you and 
Edward are, and all your friends over m 
England 1 There’s my cousin, Tom Dnpuy, now, 
for example; what a pretty soit of fellow he is, 
really. Even if I didn't care a pm for you, J 
couldn’t give way to it; and jus it j , 1 ’in going 
to come here just as often as ever I please, and 
nobody shall stop me. Papa and Tom are always 
talking about the lighting Dupuys ; but 1 can 
tell you they’ll find I’m one of the fighting 
Dupuys too, if they wan^ to fight me about it.— 
Now, tell me, Marian, doesn't it seem to you 
yourself the most nu ulous reversal of the 
natural order of things you ever heard of in 
all your life, that these people*here should pre¬ 
tend to set themselves lip as - as being in any 
way your equals, dailing?’ And Nora laughed 
a merry little laugh of pure amusement, so 
contagious, that Edward and Marian joined in 
it tflo, far the first time almost since they camo 
to that dreadful Trinidad. 

Companionship and a fresh point of view 
lighten most things. Nora stopped with the | 
two Hawthorns all that day till neaily dinner- 1 
time, talking and laughing w ith them much as i 
usual alter the first necessary explanations ; and ‘ 
by five o’clock, JTaiian and Edward were posi-1 
tively ashamed themselves that they had ever j 
made so much of what grew with thinking on 
it into so absurdly small and unimportant a 
mrflter. ‘ Upon my word, Marian,’ Edward said, 
as Nora rode away gaily, unprotected—she posi¬ 
tively wouldn’t allow him to accompany her 
homeward—‘I really begin to believe it would 
be better after all to stop in Trinidad anil fight 
it out bravely as well us we’re able for just a 
year or two.’ 

‘I thought so from the*first,’ Marian answered 
courageously; ‘ aud now that Nora has cheered 
us up a little, I think, so a great deal more than 
ever/ . • 


When Nora reached Orange Grove, Mr Dupuy 
stood, black as thunder, waiting to receive her 
in the piazza. Two negro men-servants were 
loitering about casually in the doorway. 

‘ Nora,’ lie said, m a voice of stem displeasure, 
‘ have you been to vi -it these new nigger people 1 ’ 

Nora glanced back at him defiantly and 
haughtily. ‘I have not,’ she answered with a 
steady stare. ‘I have been calling upon my 
very dear friends, the District Court Judge and 
Mrs Hawthorn, who are both our equals. I am 
not in the habit of associating with what you 
choose to call nigger people.’ 

Mr DupuyV lace grew purple once more. He 
glanced round quickly at the two men-servants. 

‘ Go to your room, miss,’ he said with suppressed 
rage—‘ go to your room, and stop there till I 
send for you ! ’ 

‘1 was going there myself,’ Nora answered 
calmly, without moving a muscle. ‘I mean to 
remain them, and hold no communication with 
the rest of the family, as long as you choose to 
apply such unjust and untrue names to my 
deaie.it friends and oldest companions.—Itosina, 
come here, please! Have the kindness to bring 
me up some dinner to my owfti Dknuloir.’ 

POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES* 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 

( KTSVXtl THE HOOK. 

Perjury is a crime which strikes at the very 
root of the administration of justice ; for if no 
reliable evidence could be obtained, it would bo 
impossible to enforce by means of legal proceed¬ 
ings the rights of those who had been wronged, 
or to settle m a satisfactory manner tho thousands 
of disputes which come yearly before the various 
courts. Aud yet, wc fear that this pernicious 
practice is more common than is generally sup¬ 
posed. Our opinion is that nineteen persons out 
of every twenty who will tell an untruth will 
swear to it as a truth—that is to say, looking 
at the matter from the moral standpoint alone. 
The fear of punishment has a deterring effect 
upon some ; but the offence is one which is very 
difficult of detection if well managed. If two or 
three persons swear to a consistent story, and an 
equal, or even a greater, number contradict their 
evidence on oath, who is to decide which set of 
witnesses are to be believed, and which are to be 
prosecuted for perjury? The punishment on 
conviction may be any term of penal servitude 
not exceeding seven years, or imprisonment, with 
hard labour, lor a term not exceeding two years ; 
and some people are afraid of risking this—in 
which lear lies the principal practical advr itage 
of administering an oath to a witness before fie 
gives evidence in court. 

Some persons have a variety of ingenious but 
vain expedients which they hope will enable them 
to lie in the witness-box with impunity; and 
while gratifying their personal spite, or earning 
the wages of falsehood, to evade the pains and 
penalties attendant upon the practice of perjurv, 
and the object of this paper is to show how futile 
the supposed precautions are, and in what consists 

* It should ho understood that this series of articles 
deals mainly with English as apart from Scotch law. 
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the essence of the oath, and the violation of it 
which will render the offender liable to punish¬ 
ment for the perjury committed by him. 

The form of taking the oath varies in different 
nations ; but in all, the essence of the ceremony 
is the adjuration addressed to a superior Power to 
attest the truth of what the witness is going to 
assert The witness who thought that if he told 
a lie after having taken the oath, all the jury¬ 
men would be sent to everlasting perdition, was 
an extreme illustration of the misconceptions 
which exist on this subject Most people know 
that the invocation of.the Almighty—‘So help 
me God’—is one the consequences of which arc 
intended to be personal to themselves. But they 
dishonour their Maker if they try to escape from 
the consequences by a trick. 

The form of oath varies According to the circum¬ 
stances and purpose in and for which it is taken. 
The manner of administration to a Christian wit¬ 
ness south of the Border is the savie. The wit¬ 
ness takes the Holy Gospels in his right hand, and 
after the form of oath has been read over to 
him, he reverently kisses the hook ; that is to 
say, he is supposed to kiss the book ; but some 
persons will, instead of the book, kiss their own 
thumb, or avoid contact between their lips and the 
book by holding it at an imperceptible distance. 
This is a very common, perhaps tap most common, 
mode of attempted evasion. But another is often 
attempted, which is more easy of detection—that 
is to say, keeping on the glove, m (frder that the 
hand and book may not become actually in con¬ 
tact with each other. It may appear unnecessary 
to say that these devices are both equally unavail¬ 
ing for the purpose intended.* The essence of the 
oath lies in the reverent assent to the appeal to 
the Almighty and omniscient God. The witness 
maist at least pretend to assent to the formulary 
read over to lnm, and if he docs this, he is sworn 
to all intents and purposes. As the oath is com¬ 
plete in its religious sense, so also is its legal effei t 
the same whether the hand and the lips ac tually 
touch the cover of the book or not. It has long 
been the practice to insist upon the witness hold¬ 
ing the book in his or her right hand ; hut this 
is by some writers held to be wrong, inasmuch 
as the left hand is supposed to he nearer to the 
heart, and would receive a moie bountiful portion 
of the blood which is the life, were not its natural 
advantages counterbalanced by the effects of daily 
labour; therefore, it is contended by them that 
the left hand ought to be used in holding the 
book, when the oath iB taken. 

Hebrews are sworn upon the Old Testament, 
and the witness puts on his hat before taking the 
oath ; while a Christian invunably uncovers his 
head for the purpose. A Chinaman breaks a 
saucer, the idea being somewhat similar to our 
oath—that is to say, he thereby devotes his soul 
to destruction if his testimony should be untrue. 
A Brahmin swears with his hand upon the head 
of one of the bulls devoted to his deity. A West 
African kills a bird ; while his sovereign immo¬ 
lates a few human beings from among his subjects. 
And other nations have equally distinct methods 

* In Scotland, the Testament is not made use of in 
taking the oath. The witness is only required to hold 
up his right hand, and repeat tho words of the oath after 
the administrator. 


of attesting their intention to speak ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 

UNDERWEIGHT AND OVERWEIGHT. 

Formerly, farmers sold butter by customary 
pounds, some giving eighteen ounces for a pound, 
and some twenty ounces; and numerous .other 
articles were sold by similar local weights. This 
is now illegal. By the Weights ajgP Measures 
Act, 1878, all customary and loer'I weights were 
abolished. As these weights of many irregular 
kinds had been largely used, Virions trades were 
much exercised by their abolition, and evasions 
have been frequent, and are not altogether 
unknown even now. By the Act of Parliament 
referred to, the imperial standard pound is the 
unit of weight from which all others are to be 
calculated : one-sixteenth part of a pound is an 
ounce; oifc-sixteenth part of such ounce is a 
dram; and one seven-thousandth part of the 
pound is a grain avoirdupois. A stone consists 
of fourteen pounds ; a hundredweight of < ighfc 
such stones; uiul a ton of twenty such hundred¬ 
weights. Any person who sells bv any denom¬ 
ination of weight other than one ol the imperial 
weights, or some multiple or part thereof, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding forty shillings for 
every such sale, with the following exceptions: 
gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, and oilier pie- 
eious metals and stones, may he sold hv the ounce 
troy or by any decimal parts of such ounce, 
winch is defined as containing avoirdupois four 
hundred and eighty grains ; and drugs when sold 
by retail, may be sold by apothecaries’ weight. 
It is also enacted that a contract or dealing is 
not to lie invalid or open to objection on the 
ground that the weights expressed or referred to 
therein are weights of the metric system, or on 
the ground that decimal subdivisions of impel ial 
weights, whether metric or otherwise, an* used 
in such contract or dealing. Any por-on who 
prints, and any cleik of a market or oilier 
person who makes any return, price-list, price- 
current, or any journal or other paper containing 
price-list or pi ice-current m which the denomina¬ 
tion of weights quoted or referred to denotes or 
implies any other than the standard weights, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding ten shillings for 
every such paper. And every person who uses 
or has in Ins possession for use in liis trade a 
weight which is not of the denomination of some 
Board of Trade standard, is liable to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds, or in the case of a second 
offence, ten pounds; and the weight is liable to , 
be forfeited. 

There is, however, one distinction between 
underweight and overweight jvhicli many per¬ 
sons lose sight of; or rather, they mistakenly 
deny its existence. When any article is sold by 
weight, it is essential that lull weight should 
he given, or the person who sells will heAuue 
liable to a penalty. But if he uses the proper 
weights corresponding with the standards, he 
will not incur a penalty by giving what is com¬ 
monly called ‘ thumping weightthat is to 
say, any want of precisian in weighing, if it 
should result in an excess, would not form a 
good ground for a prosecution ; while a similar 
discrepancy on the other side would do so. It 
is cruel to give a poor person a loaf of bread 
which is less than the authorised weight paid 
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for ; but if the weight is in excess of the amount 
purchased, there is not much harm done : the 
overweight was voluntary, and the tradesman 
cannot be punched for giving more than was 
paid for. 

The penalties, exceptions, &c., applicable to 
weights also apply to measures; and the prin¬ 
cipal alteration made in our time is that the 
heaped mcfcnres so familiar to us in our youth 
were abolishefi^n 1878. The standard unit of 
measure of capacity is the gallon, both for liquids 
and solids. The \uart is one-iourth of a gallon, 
and the pint is one-eighth thereof. Two gallons 
are a pock ; eight gallons are a bushel; eight 
bushels being a quarter; and tlurty-six bushels, 
a chaldron. In using a measure of capacity, the 
same is not to be heaped, but either is to be 
stiickcn, as in the case of gram, with a round stick 
or roller, straight, and of the same diameter from 
end to end ; or if the aiticle sold cannot, from its 
size or shape, he conveniently stricken, the mea¬ 
sure must be filled in all paits ns nearly to the 
level of the bum as the size and shape of 
the article will admit. Many aitides which 
used to be sold by measure are. now sold by 
weight, such as fruit, vegetables, &e .; and theie- 
fore these regulations as to measuring are not 
quite so universally interesting ns they would 
have been fifty years ago; while weights have 
acquired a gieater degree of importance than they 
c\or had in the olden times. 

Kvoiy tradesman who values his reputation 
ought to have Ins scabs and weights \ended 
fiequcntly ; and m any case of any part of his 
weighing apparatus being out of order, the 
authorised inspector ought to be united without 
delay, or some otlnr efficient test should be j 
applied. Nothing injures a tradesman more than i 
a conviction for having defective weights 01 
inaccurate scales in Ins pin- ession. Whatever 
suspicions his customers may entertain as to their 
parcels being underweight?, the certainty of siu.li a 
conviction will imp!ess 'hem Jar more ; and many 
who never previously thought of weighing their 
purchases, will begin to do so in consequence of 
seeing the eonvn turn reported in the papers ; and 
yet we are willing to believe that in many cases 
the conviction lias been brought about by care¬ 
lessness, and has not been a punishment for 
deliberate fraud. 

laXOIiANCE OF LAW AND OF lACT 

There is a great difference between the conse¬ 
quences of ignorance of law and ignorance of 
fact. Law is supposed to be universally known, 
though few if any persons are acquainted with 
all the multifarious law’s which are in existence, 
many of them being practically obsolete, others 
repealed by implication, though not expressly, 
and the effect of others being rendered doubtful 
by^neans of inconsistent enactments, W'hicli from 
time to time puzzle the judges, who have to 
interpret the law in case of dilferences of opinion 
on the part of other persons. The latter class of 
laws lead to the necessity for frequent amending 
statutes, and some qf these are still imperfect, 
and need further amendments. The legal system 
in its more positive department is thus frequently 
but a doubtful path on which to w r ulk ; and the 
common law has its difficulties as well as the 
statutory law. And yet the nature of the case 


requires that all Her Majesty’s subjects should be 
held bound by all the laws which are applicable 
to their respective positions. The rights of an 
unfortunate ignoramus who is kept out of his 
property by fraud or force are lost, and his 
estates become irrecoverable if those rights are 
not enforced within the time limited by law, 
although he may never have heard of there being 
a stipulated time for the commencement of an 
action. 

lllackfctonc gives as an illustration the case of 
a person who, intending to kill a burglar m his 
own house, by mistake kills one of his own family. 
This being a mistake of ‘fact, is not a criminal 
offence. Hut if another man, mistaking the law, 
thinks that he has a right to kill a person 
who is excommunicato or an outlaw, anu acts 
upon that belief, be would be liable to be con¬ 
victed for wilful murder. It may be observed 
that the right of a householder to kill a burglar 
m his dwelling-house is not an unqualified 
right; for in that case, a private individual 
would be empowered to inflict a greater punish¬ 
ment than would be awarded by the law after 
conviction. In case a burglar should attempt 
violence which appeared likely to lead to murder 
of any of the inmates of the' house, the law 
would hold the person attacked justifiable in 
defending his ojm life, even though in doing so 
he were compelled to take the life of the 
assailant; bid, the necessity ought to be clearly 
proved, il tin#defence is to succeed. 

In civil actions, when the facts on which the 
supposed cause of action arose are in dispute, 
and if either party has been led to make conces¬ 
sions to the other party by means of fraudulent 
misrepresentations, the ignorance of the victim 
of the fraud will not prevent him from taking 
proceedings to set aside the agreement so fraudu¬ 
lently obtained, when he becomes acquainted 
with the facts. But if the compromise were 
founded upon a misconception of the Jaw, he 
would lie bound by it ; for he ought to have 
known the law, or employed some person who 
knew it to protect his interests in the matter. 
But having neglected this obvious precaution, 
lie must submit to the consequences with what 
grace he can assume. 

The system of enacting new law's is not 
altogether free from objection, though it is not 
so easy to apply a remedy as to form an objec¬ 
tion. The law’s arc passed at irregular tunes, 
some coming into operation at some fixed future 
lime ; while others are binding upon all from 
the very day on which they receive the royal 
assent. It is true that when an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment creates a new oflenco, and a person ignorant 
of its existence is convicted of the breach of such 
new enactment, a slight .penalty is inflicted as a 
warning to other persons rather than as a punish¬ 
ment lor ilie offender; hut still the stigma 
remains of having been convicted for an offence 
against the law, w'hicli is worse to some sensitive 
men than a heavy fine would be to some other 
persons of different temperament and less un¬ 
blemished previous character. The theory that 
all new laws should be thoroughly made known 
to all the persons likely to be affected thereby 
is like many other well-sounding theories, it 
possesses the inherent defect of being imprac¬ 
ticable. This inconvenience of involuntary 
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ignorance of new enactments lias been greatly 
diminished of late years by the immense increase 
of newspapers and the general diffusion of know¬ 
ledge. The Elementary Education Acts have so 
extended the facilities for the acquisition of the 
art of reading, and the taste for reading is so 
cultivated by cheap periodical literature, that 
there is much more chance now than formerly 
of all classes knowing something of what is 
being done in the way of new enactments for 
the guidance of the people, the parliamentary 
reports forming an important part of the contents 
of every newspaper, pnd newspapers have come 
to be classed among the necessaries of life, even 
by those whose incomes are of the smallest We 
should, however, be glad if the legislature could 
devise some more eflicicnt way of making known 
to all persons the laws which they are bound to 
observe. 


THE SIGNALMAN’S LOVE-STORY. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

A song which was very popular when I was a 
boy, says, ‘Most folks fall in love, no doubt, some 
time or other.’ It might with equal truth have 
said that most folks fall in love two or three 
times over. I am sure it was ihe case with me. 
It was also my fate to do wdutt, I am told, is 
one of the commonest things in the world—that 
is, to fall violently in love with a person entirely 
out of my own circle; not below it, like the 
king and the beggar-maid, but a great deal above 
me; with a girl, too, who was as proud and 
hauglity and stony as Juno or a sphinx. 

In the time to which I refer, m arly fifty years 
ago now—I am seventy-one next birthday—the 
railway system was in its infancy, but yet was 
spreading fast, and I was one of tin* earliest 
servants. It was in no exalted position that I 
served. My father was dead ; my mol her rented 
a small cottage on the land of the nobleman in 
whose service lu;r hubhaud had lived and died; 
and this nobleman recommended me to a rail¬ 
way Company which had just constructed a 
branch through his estates. ] was at first a 
porter, hut afterwards a signalman, and, as a 
great favour, I wan assigned a post on the branch 
just mentioned, close to my own house. The 
signal was not far from the junction of the 
branch with the main line ; a very lonely spot 
for a long way in either direction, although there 
was a thriving town some five miles down the 
branch; and there was a siding close bv where 
the trucks used in the bcanty local trailic were 
collected. 

There were some cottages near my crossing—T 
ought to have-said that there was a level crossing 
not far from my box—in one of these I lived ; a 
sprinkling of farmhouses and several very good 
houses ot a higher class were within sight. In 
one of these latter, not by any means the grandest, 
but handsome enough for all that, lived Squire 
Clcabyrn ; and it was with liis only daughter, 
Miss Beatrice, that I chose to fall in love. Eor 
that matter, I daresay a score of other young 
fellows as poor as myself were as earnestly in 
love with her as 1 was, hut they probably had 
sufficient sense not to show their folly. I did 


show mine. I could not help it; and when I 
recall all I felt and suffered at the time, I feel 
I must retract my admission that others were 
as much m love with her as myself, hut had the 
sense to conceal it; 6uch a thing would have 
been impossible. They could not have concealed 
it; they might have refrained from talking about 
it. I did not talk ; hut had they seen fclip girl 
ns often as I did, and looked injf her face as 
ilosely as 1 did, they could have hidden 
their infatuation from her. In return, she would 
have looked at them withvtlie same haughty 
indifference—which yet had a something of con¬ 
temptuous wonder in it—as 3 was treated with. 

Not that my story lias anything of the Lady 
of Lyons flavour about it; 1 was no Claude to 
an English Pauline; but tins girl, this Miss 
Beatrice, was so amazingly beautiful that she 
was fam-d for full twenty miles around. In 
addition, slic was one of the be.st horsewomen 
in the county, and this enabled me to see moie 
of her than I should othmvise have done. She 
used to ride out, sometimes with a senaut only, 
sometimes with a party, ncaily every day; arid 
nearly every day she came through the gates 
at my dossing. 1 tried not to look at her, 
feeling and knowing that tin re sparkled from 
my eager eyes more feeling than I should lia\e 
allowed to escape me—hut m lain. I could not 
withhold my ga/e from that cold, dark face— 
she was not a blonde beauty ; golden hair was 
not the rage in tlio^e du\s--or from her large, 
deep, unfathomable eyes, that looked through me 
anu past me as though I had not been there, or 
was at bc't no more than a part oJ the bai i lcr 
I swung open lor her passage. Yet thebe *yc, 
as I even then knew but too well, read ne to 
the core, while they sec nu d to ignore me. 

I am almost ashamed to own it now, and even 
at this distance of time it makes my cheeks tingle 
to recall it, but T lu\e wanted a whole afternoon, 
when I had a ‘ turn off,’ in hope of seeing Miss 
Ulcabyrn. 

Her fathei’s house stood on a knoll, with 
smooth open lawns sloping down lrom it on 
all sides, so that from my bignal-hox I could 
see when any one was walking in the front 
of the mansion, and when a party assembled to 
ride out. Well, I have actually lingered, on 
some iocble pretence, for four or five ^hours 
about the signal-box, in hope that she might 
walk on the lawn, or that she might mount 
and ride through our gates. 

T well remember that it was on one of these,, 
afternoon> that Miss Beatrice rode through with 
a small pm ty. Ah! I recall them < a- ily enough. 
There was one other lady, and three gentlemen. 
To open the gate for them/' for her, was the 
opportunity I had Ihjcu longing, waiting for, 
and wasting my few hours of holiday for; so 
I offered to do this to assist my mate, who had 
relieved me, and who was glad enough to ho 
spared the labour; and I caught a full glance 
from the eyes of Miss Beatrice. The look was 
one in which she seemed to exchange glances 
with me. I knew it meapt nothing, that it was 
all a delusion, and yet it would be enough to 
haunt me for days. „ I knew that also. I had 
never seen her look so beautiful before, and I 
felt my cheeks and brow turn burning hot in 
the instant I met this glance. «. 
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They passed. I watched them to the last—I 
always did—and J saw her turn her head 
towards the gentleman who rode by her side. 
The movement brought her profile so plainly 
in view that i could see she was smiling. As 
I watched her, the gentleman turned round and 
looked in my direction. He was smiling also ; it 
was Something beyond a' smile with him, and 
I then reddened more with shame, than I had 
before dono^itli excitement, for 1 knew lie was 
laughing at nf&L So Miss Cleabyrn ‘must have 
been laughing j\o ; and at what ? I was the 
subject ol their ridicule, and it served me right. 
Yes ; I knew that at the niomeut, but to know 
it did not make the bitter pang less painful. 

I went back to my comrade at the signal-box. 
He, too, had noticed the group, and said, as I 
entered the hut • ‘ That was the party from Elm 
Knoll, wasn’t it ’—Ah ! I thought so ; and of 
course that was the celebrated Mis.'? Cleabyrn. 
You know who that was riding by her side, I 
suppose 7 * 

‘No,’ T said, answering as calmly as I could; 
I was almost nlraul to trust my voice. 

‘That’s a young fellow, a captain from some¬ 
where,’ continued my mate, ‘who is going to 
many Miss Cleabyrn. He lias got a lot of 
money So lias she. Sam Powell, who drives 
the night-mail, knows him, and told me all 
about it.’ 

As the fpcaker had no idea of the absurd state 
I was m, lie took no particular notice of me, but 
changed the subject, and went on with some 
indifferent topic. 

1 wa-» glad lie did so, for although I had an 
utter contempt for myself and for my folly m 
allowing the conduct or the future of Miss 
Cleabyrn to excite me, yet I could not have con¬ 
volved on such a theme as her marriage ; while 
the knowledge that the person to whom I had 
been ndnuled—1 loll sure of th.it--was her 
avowed lover, seemed Imlm lv.ise the bitterns, 
of the sting tenfold. 

I had ample opportunity of seeing that the 
report which I had heard was hkely, at any rale, 
to be founded in fact, as the stranger, the ‘captain 
from somewhere/remained a gnul at Elm Knoll 
for fully a fortnight, during which time not a 
day passed without my seeing both him and 
Miss Cleabyrn, and sometimes more than once 
each*day. So 1 came to know him by sight as 
well as 1 did her. He was a frank, handsome, 
young fellow; that 1 could sec, and was obliged 
to own; anl in his speech he was pleasant. 

’ This was shown hv his stopping on two or three 
occasions, when riding alone, to ask me some 
questions, as 1 opened the gate for lum. 

I was sure lie* made these occasions, and at 
first disliked him for it; but I could not 
continuo to bear ill-will against a man of such 
kindly open manners, so 1 relented, and, ere he 
left the neighbourhood, used to look forward 
with pleasure to seeing him. This was a sad 
falling-off from my previous lofty mood, and 
so was my accepting a cigar from him as lie 
rode through. In tact, although I have no 
doubt ‘written myself an ass/ as our old friend 
Dogberry would have said, yet at the worst I 
was not without some glimmering of sense, which 
saved me from making an absolute example of 
myself. 


Even during the short time in which the 
captain—I did not know his name—was visiting 
at Elm Knoll, the heat and surge of my absurd 
passion had perceptibly moderated, and just then 
several circumstances combined to restore me to 
a right frame of mind. 

Alter the captain’s departure, Miss Beatrice 
left home on a prolonged visit, so that I did 
not 6ce her j and at the same time I met Patty I 
Carr, who was, in her way, quite as pretty 
as Beatrice Cleabyrn, although not nearly so 
haughty ; and. my heart being specially tender 
and open to impression just then, 1 suppose, 

1 speedily thought more' of her than of the 
young lady at Elm Knoll, indeed we were 
married the next year. 

At the time I speak of, a good many things 
were in vogue, or at least had not died out, 
which have quite vanished now, and among 
these was duelling. Every now and then, a duel 
was fought; but the ridicule which attended 
bloodless meetings, and the greater activity of 
the police in casjDs where harm was done, were 
diminishing them greatly; yet still, the}* did 
occasionally happen. A great stir was made by 
a violent quarrel among some ollicers of a 
regiment quartered in Lancashire, in which a 
challenge to fight a duel had been given and 
refused. It wan called m the papers ot the day, 
‘The Great Mjlfitury Srandal/ and arose in the 
following manner. A certain Major Stavlcy had 
offered a gio 4> insult to a young lady, on whom, 
it appeared, ’iio had b »eu foie mg his attentions 
for some lime ; and her only relative, a half- 
brulher, was in the same regiment with the 
major. The details were not pleasant, and it 
was no wonder that Captain Laurenston chal- 
h aged the major; but (lie latter declined the 
challenge on some professional grounds; and 
when the parties met, high words passed. These 
commenced, it appeared, with the captain ; but 
each became violent in the dispute, until at last 
the captain thrashed his antagonist in the 
presence of several officers. Tins was not a 
make-believe beating; a ‘consider-yourself-horsc- 
whipped’ affair, but a right-down ‘welting/ the 
major being badly cut and bruised. This was 
serious enough, anyhow ; but what made it worse 
was that the officers were on duty at the time; 
and by the strict lei ter oi military law, the cap¬ 
tain would certainly be punished with death. 

Ife had expected, it seems, that after so public 
and such a painful humiliation, he would 
infallibly receive a challenge from the injured 
officer ; but it was not so. He was placed in 
arrest in the barracks, and expected to bo 
brought to a court-martial. He heard, however, 
from some friendly source that it was intended 
to hand him over to tfie civil power, wh .n he 
would be charged with an assault with intent 
to kill. 

In those days, almost anything was trans¬ 
portable, and as Major Starley belonged to one 
of the most influential families in the kingdom, 
there was no doubt that the captain would be 
sent to a convict settlement There was also no 
doubt that the prosecution would be conducted 
in the most vindictive spirit and pushed to the 
bitterest end. 

Terrified at such a prospect, the young officer 
escaped from the barracks, by connivance of the 
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guard, there was reason to suppose, although this 
was never completely proved ; a£ anyrate, he got 
clear away, and disappeared. Immediate advan¬ 
tage was taken of this fatal although verv natural 
step, and a reward was at once offered for his 
apprehension. If he could get out of the 
country, he would be safe, as there were then 
no engagements for giving up criminals, so the 
ports were watched, an easier thing to do when 
there was not such a tremendous outflow of 
emigration as now. 

Public sympathy was, naturally, strongly in 
favour of Captain Laurenston, and against the 
major, who would be Compelled, it was generally 
said, to leave the service. But this would not 
save the captain from being cashiered, nor from 
fourteen years’ transportation, as he was certain 
to be made an example of, if only for the 
purpose of showing that officers would be pro¬ 
tected when they refused to accept a challenge. 

I had taken an interest in all these details, 
as my mates had done, and, as with them, my 
sympathies were on the side of Captain Lauren- 
eton, yet only as a stranger, for I had never, 
to my knowledge, heard of him before. But 
after a while it .began to be said that the 
captain was the officer who had been so long a 
visitor at Elm Knoll, and was the accepted 
suitor of Miss Clcabyrn. This gave me more 
interest in the affair, and I sincerely hoped he 
might make good his escape. 

Miss Beatrice had returned t<\ Elm Knoll ; 
but she rarely left the house, and still more 
rarely rode out, although it was the hunting 
season, so that I hardly ever saw her. 

I was on night-duty at the signals; and when 
I went there one evening to relieve the day 
man, he told me that there were several London 
detectives ‘hanging about the place’—he kne%v 
this from one of the guards who had formerly 
been in the police, and so recognised them. I 
naturally asked if the Company suspected any¬ 
thing wrong among their people, and my mate 
said no, not at all. The detectives of course 
would not say anything about their business ; 
but the guard suspected that they were after 
Captain Laurenston, wlio was likely to try to 
see Miss Clcabyrn before leaving England. 
This appeared feasible enough ; and I was able 
heartily to echo the wish of my mate, to the 
effect that the young fellow might give liis 
pursuers the slip. 

I have said that my signals and crossing were 
on a branch, of no great traffic; so, when the 
last down passengers’ and first night goods’ 
trains had passed—they followed each other 
pretty closely—there was nothing stirring for 
several hours. Traffic tlirough the gates at the 
level crossing after dark, there was little or 
none, so my berth was dull and lonely enough. 
I did not much mind this, lor I was fond of 
reading, and on this night—a stormy one it 
was—1 was reading a terrible ghost story. I 
laugh at such things now, but I know right 
well that they made me ‘creep’ then. I dare¬ 
say every one knows the sensation, and has 
ielt it over ghost stories. I was in the midst 
of the most terrible part, when I heard a 
slight noise, and lifting up my eyes, saw at 
my little window, quite close to me, that which 
startled me more than any ghostly appearance 


ever wilL I thought it was a ghost The glare 
of my lamp fell upon the panes, and I recog¬ 
nised the large deep eyes which had so often 
thrilled me. I saw, and knew to a certainty 
that Beatrice Cleabym was looking at me. She 
knew by my electric start that she was recog¬ 
nised. The face vanished from my window, and 
as I sprang from my scat, there was a tap at 
my door. I threw it open. The fprions blast 
of wind which entered almostiJjfcw out my 
lamp, and’ I felt the driving/Ruu even as I 
stood within the lint. It vws Miss Cleabym, 
and she at once stepped over my threshold. 
She had on a large cloak, the cape of which 
was turned up so as to form a hood, and this 
was dripping with wet; great drops of rain 
wore on lier face too. I pushed my stool, the 
only seat in my hut, towards her, and strove 
to ask what had brought her to such a spot 
on such *a night ; but I could get out no 
intelligible words. She lmd closed the dooi 
after her, and m her very manner of doing so, 
there was something which suggested fear and 
danger, so that I caught my breath in sympathetic 
alarm. 

‘You are Hiilip Waitress, are you not?’ bite 
said. 

I had never heard her speak before, and 
either I was still under the influence of my old 
enchantment, or she really bad the most 
melodious, most thrilling voice in the world ; 
assuredly I thought so. Of course I replied in 
the nttirihative. 

‘We—I have heard you spoken of,’ she con¬ 
tinued; ‘and always favourably. 1 am sure 
yon may be trusted; 1 am sure you will be j 
faithful ’ _ ! 

‘ If I can serve you in any manner. Miss 
Cleabym,’ I managed to say, ‘1 will lie faithful 
to any promise I may give—faithful to death.’ 
This was a rather strong speech, but I could 
not help it. As 1 male it, 1 felt that she knew 
right well, without being led by any report or 
mention of me—even if she had heard anything 
ot the sort—why I might be trusted. 

She smiled as I said this. I knew how 
fascinating was her smile, but I had never seen 
it with suck sadness in it; it was a thousand 
times more enthralling than before. * I will 
confide in you,’ bhc went on. ‘ I will tell you 
why I ara heie in such a tempest; to da. this 
will be to confide in you most fully.—I will 
not sit down’—this was called forth by another 
offer of the only seat already mentioned—‘I 
will stand here’—she was standing in an angle* 
behind the door, much screened by my desk 
and some books which were heaped upon it— 

‘ then no chance or prying • passer-by can sec 
me.’ 

‘ None will pass hero for some time, Miss 
Cleabym,’ I said ; * on such a night as thi|, on 
any night, indeed, the place is deserted; but 
take the precaution, if it will give you a feeling 
of greater safety.’ 

She did so ; and then proceeded, firmly and 
collectedly—I was enabled 1 afterwards to judge 
how much the effort cost r her—to tell me what 
had brought her to my station. ‘You have 
heard of Captain Laurenston ? ’ she began. 

I signified that I had done so. 

• You know that he is pursued by the police ; 
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anti you know, I have no doubt, that he is the 
gentleman who was here in the early part of 
the summer ?—T thought so. He is m this 
neighbourhood ; is not far from here. He dares 
not enter our house at Elm Knoll, as that is 
not only under special watch, but we have 
reason to think that one or more of our servants 
are bought over, and would act as spies and 
informers. ^Je cannot get away without assist¬ 
ance ; and yotWie thinks, are the only man he 
can trust.’ \ 

‘Jam!’ I exclaimed. * Why, what can Ido?’ 

‘ Perhaps nothing ; perhaps everything,’ replied 
Miss Cleabyrn. ‘lie has been seen and recog¬ 
nised here, and every Lour makes it more danger¬ 
ous for linn to linger. He knows he can trust 
you. I am sure of it too,’ she added, after a 
moment’s hesitation; ‘your very look justifies 
me in saying so much ’ • 

Ah! she knew what my poor stupid looks 
had revealed, months before, and speculated 
rightly that I would have been taken out and 
.shot (lead on the line, rather than have betrayed 
her r li dil. I oonfi bivv. 

I idd I- r lii'il I would do anything to assist 
her, and the captain too. ‘Jn what way,’ 1 
continued, ‘do you- V 

‘You must get him away in. one of the 
carriage**/ she interrupted—‘some coinage which 
leaves here ; for il lie ventures to the station, 
h<» will certainly be arr. 'ted. You can, for the 
present, conceal him m your cottage, wdicre, as 
1 know 7 , nobody lives but your mother and 
yourself. We leave all to 3 on. He will come 
here to-mmrow night. The rest is in your 
hands.—These are all I rail give you now,’ she 
continued. ‘What ready money we can com¬ 
mand, he will want; but m a short tune you 
shall be properly rewarded.’ As she spoke, I 
saw her hands were busy under her cloak; 
and in the next instant sh^Iaid on the dc«k before 
me a handsome gold watch and chain. 

‘Miss Cleabyrn !’ 1 gasped at last; ‘you do not 
tlnnk—do not suppose for a moment that 1 w’ant 
—would take from you anything to buy my aid 1 
I am only too willing to give it. I shall he 
proud ’- 

‘ They are yours ! ’ she interrupted. 4 Watch 
for the captain to-morrow night.—Do not lollow 
me.»-No ; keep them! All we can do will he 
hut trilling to show our undying gratitude, if you 
aid U3 now.’ She opened the door as she said 
this, and in a moment was lost in the darkness of 
the night, leaving me standing with the watch 
and chain in my hand. 

MY DETECTIVE EXPERIENCES. 
Novel-readers are well acquainted with' the 
modern detective. lie is almost as important a 
personage as the rich nabob, who was so lavishly 
utilised by our progenitors in cutting the Gordian 
knot of difficulties in their contemporary works 
of fiction. If ‘ the good man struggling with the 
storms of Fate’ required instant rescue from his 
troubles, a rich uncle from India appeared upon 
the scene. So in our day the villain is run to 
earth by a supernaturally gifted detective. But 
making allowances for the fact that a great 
part of o.ur tiction is the work of women, who 


cannot (presumably) have come in contact with 
the detective class, the sketches of these useful 
individuals by feminine pens are tolerably close 
to nature, although they are copies of pre-existing 
portraits; or evolved from their inner conscious¬ 
ness, in the same way as the most vivid descrip¬ 
tion of Switzerland is said to be the work of 
Schiller, who had never seen the country. 

My first professional experience of a detective 
was as follows. On a certain evening, I found, to 
my dismay, that the entrance-hall of my house 
had been practically cleared of its contents—a 
hat, two umbrellas, and a yaluablo sealskin cloak 
having disappeared. I gave information at the 
nearest police station, and was informed that a 

f iol ice-officer would wait upon me. On the fol- 
owing day, the servant announced that a man 
wanted to speak to me at the street-door. I found 
an herculean individual in the garb of a navvy, 
with large sandy whiskers and red hair, who 
informed me |hat ho was a detective. I ushered 
him into the dining-room, where he seated him¬ 
self, and listened very patiently to my story. He 
inquired as to the character of the girl who 
answered the door. ‘Tolerable,’ I replied. ‘But 
she is under notice to leave.* • \ 

lie expressed liis conviction that the servant 
was in collusion with the tliief or thieves. At 
this moment I yas again summoned to the door, 
where I bohehf a somewhat diminutive indivi¬ 
dual, attired aft a clergyman. He was an elderly 
man, with sflver hair, a clear pink-and-white 
complexion, and wore a suit of superfine broad¬ 
cloth, with a white cravat. His ‘get-up’ to the 
smallest detail was faultless, even to the gold- 
rimmed double eyeglass. ‘You have a detective 
here ? ’ 

‘ Yes.* 

* I am a sergeant of the E division ; can I speak 
to lmu ? ’ 

In another minute the pair were seated side by 
side, as great a contrast as it is possible to 
conceive. 

Finding that my business alone was not the 
cause of his visit, 1 courteously left them to 
themselves. In a few minutes, the ‘clergyman’ 
left the house, expressing a hope that 1 should 
obtain some tidings of my lost property. The 
‘navvy’ remained for about half an hour, relating 
some of his experiences. ‘You sec, sir, we have 
different tools for different jobs. If there is to 
he any rough-and-tumble business, any w T ork 
requiring strength and muscle, anything danger¬ 
ous, they employ a man like me.’ The speaker 
stretched his powerful limbs as he spoke with 
some natural pride. ‘Our sergeant would be 
of no use. at all in such work. He docs the 
delicate work, the organising part of the affair 
—same as a general. The ‘ navvy ’ then went 
on to relate how he had lately "been employed 
to detect the supposed defalcations of a barmaid 
at a small hcershop in a low quarter of the town. 
The customary expedient of paying for supplies 
with marked coin was not deemed sufficient, as 
au opinion existed that the girl was a member 
of a gang, whom it was deemed prudent to 
discover. ‘So, for a fortnight, I haunted that 
public, as you see me now, passing for a navvy 
who was taking a holiday and spending his 
savings ; sometimes sitting in the taproom, and 
sometimes in front of the bar, smoking and 
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chatting with all comers. The suspicions formed 
proved to be correct; and the girl turned out 
to bo an agent of a gang of arca-sneaks and 
burglars.’ 

I am compelled to record that my loquacious 
friend was not equally successful in my case, no 
trace of the missing property ever having been 
discovered. 

My next experience of detectives was on 
two occasions when I officiated as a grand- 
juryman. The reader is probably aware that 
the grand-jurymen sit in a room in the imme¬ 
diate proximity of the court., listening to evidence 
for the prosecution only, the prisoner not being 
produced; the object being to discover whether 
the prisoner shall be put on Ins trial or not. 
Sometimes there is a perfect procession of detec¬ 
tives, of every type, according to the nature of 
the case. One will appear habited as a workman, 
unshaven, and giving one the notion of being 
out of employment; to be loll owed by another, 
dressed in the most faultle s styfe. They are ' 
all remarkable for giving their evidence in an 
admirable manner, beginning at the beginning, 
never using a superfluous word, and leaving oil' 
w’hen the end has arrived. This is m strong 
contrast to the ordinary witness, especially the 
female witness, whom it is difficult to keep to 
the point. One of the detective? made a lusting 
impression on me. He might IWe stepped on 
to the boards of a fashionable theatre as the 
exponent of Sir Frederick Blovut in Lord 
Lytton’s play of Money —a very light overcoat, 
check trousers, patent leather boots, white gaiters 
and pearl buttons, lemon-coloured knl gloves, 
ami a silver-headed Malacca cane. He was very 
pule, with flaxen hair parted down the middle, 
and a light fluffy moustache. The jury opened 
their eyes very wide when he commenced his 
business-like statement by fujmg that he was a 
sergeant in the detective force, lie liad been 
driving a swell dogcart in company with another 
detective, on the look-out lor some noted horse¬ 
stealers in one of the Eastern Counties. He had 
met them driving a cart to which a stolen horse 
w r as attached. They obeyed his command for a 
while to follow him to the market town, but 
suddenly attempted flight across the fields, 
deserting their cart and horses ; but were pursued 
and captured. 

The following is a notable instance of shrewd¬ 
ness on the part of a detective. Some burglars 
had been disturbed in tin lr work in a house near 
the Regent’s Park by a wakeful butler. He was 
armed w T ith a gun, and lie succeeded in capturing 
one burglar and wounding another, who escaped. 
There was no doubt of the latter fact, as spots 
of blood were plainly discernible on the snowy 
ground. When the day for the examination of 
the captured burglar arrived, a detective placed 
himself in the police court m a position whence 
he could watch the countenances of the general 
public. He wisely argued that some friend of 
the prisoner would attend in order to convey the 
earliest information to the wounded burglar of 
the result of the examination of his friend. For 
a while the detective scanned the grimy features 
of the audience in vain; at length he fancied 
Unit a woman betrayed more than ordinary inte- 
the evidence adduced. At the conclusion 
of the examination, he followed the woman to u 


humble lodging in the Borough; and there, 
stretched on a miserable pallet, lay the burglar 
with a bullet-wound in his leg. 

A detective who had followed a felonious clerk 
from England to the United States, lost the Bcent 
at Buffalo, which is about twenty miles from the 
celebrated Falls of Niagara. The detective argued 
that no one would come bo near to the Falls -\v it fl¬ 
out. paying a visit to them. He went accordingly, 
and the first person he saw wjy^ihe runaway 
clerk absorbed in admiration cfT the Horsc-shoo 
Fall. 

With a singular occurrence, which happened 
to my&elfi T nil! conclude these rambling notes. 
On the of January 1885, I was Feated 
at tea with my family in my house, which 
is located in a very quiet street in West 
Kensington. The servant appeared and said a 
gentleman v’bliod to speak to me. lie had not 
inquired lor any one in particular, but had faid 
that ‘any gentleman would do.’ I must remind 
the reader th.it all London was at this tune 
ringing with the details of the dynamite < \plo- 
moii at the House of Commons and the Tower 
on the preceding day. 1 found a tall gentlemanly 
individual about thirty, of the genus ‘swell,’ 
who spoke with all the tone and manner of a 
person accustomed to good society. After a 
momentan glance at me, he turned his head 
and kept his eyes intently fixed on the farther 
end oi the stieet. He spoke m a low tone, and 
m somewhat hurried and excited accents. ‘I 
want you to a-ssflt me in arresting two Irish 
Amerhans. T have been following them for 
some time, and tin y have just Uncovered that 
fact.’ 

‘Are you a detective 9 ’ 1 inquired. 

*1 am,’ he replied with flis gaze btill concen¬ 
trated on the somewhat foggy street. * I can bee 
them still,* he continued. 

Now, 1 am afraid, when I record my reply, 
I shall he placed on tfie same pedestal with Hu* 
John Fab.tuff at the battle of Shrewsbury, so 
far as physical coura-y is concerned. But 1 had 
only lately recovered from a prostrating illness, 
which had left mo very weak, and had been 
confined to the house for a fortnight under 
medical coitifiute. I briefly stated these facts, 
and added, that 1 feared I was not at that 
moment qualified for an affair such as he alluded 
to. He sighed in response, and without remov¬ 
ing his gaze from his quarry, said: ‘I wish I 
could see a policeman,’ and walked rapidly away 
m the direction of the two men. 

Assuming his story to he a true one, the men 
must have purposely decoyed him into a quiet 
street, and there waited, in order to solve the 
point whether they were in rcafity being tracked, 
iteluitant to attempt their arrest single-handed, 
the detective rang at the first door he came to, 
to throw them ofF their guard, and cause tfcem 
to suppose that he had friends in the street; 
also on the chanco that he might obtain a stal¬ 
wart assistant in his desperate adventure. T have 
never licaid anything further of my mysterious 
visitor. My readers can ea^ly imagine the diver¬ 
sified comments to which my cautious conduct 
has given rise—how JL have missed a golden 
opportunity of immortalising myself, and of 
becoming the hero of the day ! how I have prob¬ 
ably escaped death by knife or revolver from 
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two desperadoes, who, under the circumstances, 
could easily have effected their escape in a 
retired street and in the gray dusk of a Sabbath 
evening. 

A BONE TO PICK WITH AItTISTS. 

I have a bone to pick with my friends the 
artists'! I use the word ‘friends’ advisedly, 
for have I rhad the entree for years to 
several studios ink artistic Kensington? Fust 
and foremo&t was &at of poor T. L. Rowbotham, 
who was bo suddenly removed from amongst us 
some ten years ago, leaving a reputation for 
Tfreezy coast scenery, winch is still green in the 
memory of the public. My ground of offence 
is this: that tli fl .y invist their subjects with so 
much of their own poetical imagination, that 
when we subsequently make ucquaintfflire with 
the localities, an acute sense of disappointment 
is experienced. Thus, 1 had been i.innliar for 
years with the exquisite engraving after Turner 
of Abbotsford, wherein the abode of the Wizard 
of the North peers foilh like some huge baronial 
castle from a dense forest of tree* which extends 
lo the bank of the murmuring Tweed. The 
happy time arrived at length when J was fated 
to make acquaintance with Scotland and its 
lovely rcenory. Need T say that 1 included in 
my explorations AbboMord aud Melrose. My 
lieai t beat high as I felt, that I was within a 
couple of miles of renowned Abbot t. id. Could 
T not see in my mind’s eye the mas ive entrance 
porch, as sketched by Sir William Allan, Tt.A. ; 
the baronial hall with the knights m armour, 
and so on? What was tile reality? A very 
comfortable country mansion, imt of any great 
si/e, aud the dense forest limited into thin 
air! I inu&t ' and idly udimt, with respect to 
the last point, that the nilist was not rcsjionsible 
for this omiso.on, as the plantation had been 
cut down for sanitary reasons by the descend¬ 
ants of the great Sir Walter. But the rooms 
were tcnibly shrunken as compered with the 
images in my minds eye, as created by the 
imagmutne Turner and Allan. Melrose Abbey 
could not be better ; but I was disappointed to 
find the sacred fane so hemmed by poor 
buildings, which never appear in the artist’s 
sketches. 

On one occasion, I was carefully watching the 
deft fingers of my friend Smith, as lie lapidlv i 
placed upon paper the outward resemblance of 
ft picturesque water-mill in a valley in the Low- ' 
lands. Suddenly his pencil descubed a swelling I 
mountain m the far distance. Tn vam I j 
protested at this outrage on authenticity and I 
vraisemblame. Smith was firm, and descanted 
in eloquent, terms on the improvement caused 
by tlm addition. Herein lies the key of my 
; ground of complaint. 

Haddon Hull is another of my paiuful awalccn- 
| ings. It is worthy a pilgrimage to explore those 
! tapestried halls, for they are full of interest, 
and the Hall itself i° her 14 ’billy situated. But 
he who has never l ,d*l lim hand reds of views 
of Haddon which are in existence, will be Iho 
happier man. The chaiubou have a dwarfed 
and shrunken appearance. The miniature terrace 
with its moss-grown steps looking like a view 


seen through the wrong end of a telescope, 
completed my disappointment. 

Fontainebleau was a success, because I was 
not familiar with any magnified views thereof. 
Always excepting the famous courtyard in front 
of the renowned horse-shoe staircase, down the 
steps of which the defeated Emperor slowly 
trod ere he bade farewell to his legions, prior 
to his departure for Elba. Do we not all know 
the celebrated print after Horace Yernct, wherein 
Napoleon I. is depicted embracing General Petit, 
while the stalwart standard-bearer of the erst 
victorious eagle covers his weeping face with 
one hand. In the immense 6 pace, the serried 
ranks of the I mperial Guard stand like mournful 
statues. I sighed as I contemplated the moderate- 
sized square. Another illusion had departed ! 

Any one who has scon the chamber at Holy- 
rood in winch Mary Stuart held high festival 
with her ladies, listening tho while to the love- 
songs of the Italian Itizzio, will candidly admit 
that it i-' one *of the smallest supper-rooms in 
existence’ Snug, # decidedly—‘exceeding snug,’ 
as Sir Lucius O’Triggor remarks with respect to 
intramural interment in the Abbey at Bath. 
And here I must admit that .there is one 
brilliant exception to the theory I have laid 
down—Edinburgh ! I have never heard a 
single individual express disappointment with 
the first sight of ‘Auld Reekie!’ Climatic 
surroundings oMcourse increase or diminish the 
enthusiasm. jrrobably no city has been so 
profusely illustrated, and when the special 
points are seen ior the first time, they are 
recognised as old familiar friends. Well do I 
remomlwr my first experience. The transit 
from flic south at that time was not managed 
with the same speed or the same punctuality as 
nowadays. I was timed to arrive at the Cale¬ 
donian station at eleven r.M. It was consider¬ 
ably past midnight, and dark as pitch, when I 
stepped into a cab amid»t torrents of rain, and 
requested to be driven to a certain hotel. 
During the journey, 1 fancied I caught a 
glimpse of the Scott Monument, and felt a 
spasmodic thrill in consequence. When I 
descended to the breakfast-room the following 
morning, all was changed. Before my gaze 
stretched the long line of Princes Street, with 
the elegant Gothic spire of Scott’s Monument 
tapering gracefully into the blue sunlit air. The 
cries of the Ncwhaven fishwives were as music 
to my ear. 

I was so impatient to mount the Castle Hill 
aud the Caltou Hill, that 1 wished I could be Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird, and be in two places at 
once. To describe the views from these celebrated 
eminences would bo to relate a ‘twice-told tale.’ 
But even at this distance, of time I smile at 
my outspoken delight as I 4 spotted ’ places I 
had been familiar with from childhood (on 
paper), and their unexpected relation to each, 
other. * Why, that is Ilolyrood below me! * 
and then I remembered that the old palace 
must have a local habitation somewhere. But 
there are two effects which remain for ever 
imprinted on my memory. The rainclouds had 
gathered again, and as they scudded rapidly 
across the heavens, the Castle and Rock were 
one ~ moment in bright sunlight, and then 
involved in the deepest gloom, so that the 
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green-covered base appeared as unsubstantial in 
the rmat as a fairy palace. The second effect 
was the Old Town at night os viewed from 
Princes Street, with the twinkling lights piled 
high in air, as if they denoted the lofty towers 
of a palace of the gnomes. The walk of a few 
yards changes the entire scene. Arthur Seat, 
Salisbury Crags, and the Pcntlancls seen from a 
different angle create a new picture. Edinburgh, 
changeable and inexhaustible, the kaleidoscope of 
cities ! 

1 wish to touch with becoming reverence on 
the disillusions which may lie under the 

f ictorial representations of the Holy Land. 

nspired by those illustrations, how often have 
I in imagination left Jerusalem by one of the 
city gates, and explored the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, ascended the Mount of Olives, and followed 
the convolutions of the brook Kodron, the gently 
rising moon illumining meanwhile the garden 
of Gelhsemane ! Would a personal examination 
of some of those sacred places be. attended with 
perfect satisfaction 1 1 fear not. 

THE SICKROOM FIRE. 

I am neither doctor nor nurse by profession, but 
bave had twice in my lifetime to abandon my 
ordinary occupation and take charge of members 
of my family who sutiered from severe illness. 
Like others who were not taught ‘the regular 
way,’ I had to meet difficulties as Vhey arose, and, 
as often happens, necessity became the mother 
of invention. 

My first patient was my father : he Riificrod 
from nervous fever; and the slightest noise 
caused hini great euflering, every sound appear¬ 
ing to be magnified to an extraordinary degree. 
It was, of course, important that nothing should 
occur to break the light sleep which he got 
from time to time. His illness occurred in 
winter, and the season was an unusually se\ere 
one of frost. It was necessary to keep a fire m 
the bedroom; yet I found that the poking of it, 
dropping of cinders on the fender-pan, and the 
putting of coals on tin* fire, interfered sadly with 
my patient’s rest; and 1 saw that I must get 
rid of the nohe if my nursing was to be a 
success. My first step was to send out of the 
room botli fender and fire-irons, anil to get 
an ordinary walking-stick, such as is sold lor 
sixpence. With this I cleared the bars and did 
what poking was necessary for several weeks. 
When it took fire, os it occasionally did, a rub 
upon the hob put it out. All the rattle of fire- 
irons and fender was got rid of, and my first 
difficulty was overcome. My remaining trouble 
was putting coals on the fire. If I shook them 
out of the scuttle into the grate, it made a 
deal of noise; if 1 rooted them out with a 
scoop, the sound was nearly as great, and more 
mitating, because more prolonged. I managed 
to get out of that difficulty by making up the 
coal in parcels. I brought my coal-box down¬ 
stairs, and taking a couple of seoopfuls of coal 
at a time, I folded it in a piece of newspaper, 
and then tied each parcel with string. I put 
the parcels one upon another in it until the coal- 
box was full, and took them to my patient’s 
room. When the fire wanted replenishing, I 
placed a parcel upon it; the paper burned 


away, and the coal settled down gently with 
little or no sound. After this, the fire wa's no 
longer a trouble to me or to my patient. 

Some years after my first experience at nursing, 
mv wife was suddenly attacked with typhus fever. 
I had to clear the house of children and servants, 
and send for two hospital muses. When 1 was 
preparing for the night on the evening of their 
arrival, the nurse who was about to sit up smiled 
when she saw me bring into the patient’s room a 
coal-box full of paper parcels^ ©lie evidently 
looked upon it as the whim of‘an amateur. The 
next morning, she took quite another view of the 
case, and said : * I thought, sir, that 1 knew my 
business pretty well; but you certainly liar e 
taught me something I did not know—how ttJ 
manage a sickroom fire. Why, I often let the 
fire out, and had to bit for hours in the cold, for 
fear of wakening patients when they were getting 
a good sleep, besides missing the lire afterwards, 
when they wakened, and I had not a w<»nn 
drink for them or the moans of making it. With 
your parcels, 1 had a good fire all night w daunt 
a sound, and never had to soil my fingers.’ 

THE CANADIAN I*ACINIC RMLW.W’s WESTERN 
TERMINI'S. 

Port Moody, at the head of Burrard Inlet, 
was the point first selected as a terminus for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The terminus 
finally decided upon, hovo\ or, lies on Coal 
Harbour, near the entrance to this inlet, when* 
the city of Vancouver is now' springing up with 
great rapidity. The Company's machine-shops 
and teimmal woiks will lie located line, and 
it promises to be an important commercial city 
at no distant date. Tenders have been spoken 
ol for a fortnightly mail-ser\ ice between th.it 
point and Yokohama and llong-kong. It is 
also probable that the carrying of the lmlk of 
tea shipments for England and the eastern Ame- 
liean States and provinces will he done by thL 
route. Tins makes the outlook all the* man* 

f iromising for Vancouver. Town lots of land 
lave been laid oil by the provincial government 
fronting the anchorage on English Bay, a large 
portion of which will be used by the railway 
Company for terminal works. 

‘LET THERE BE LIGHT.’ 

‘ Lit there be light;’ and through the abysmal deep, 
VFheie Darkness sat enthioned in silent state, 

A tremoi passed, as though propitious Fate 
Had roused some charmed castle from the sleep 
That scaled all eyes from battlement to keep; 
loi man or friend tbc warder ^laie not wait 
To pailey with the Voice outside the gate, 

For living thing must walk, fly, swim, and ciecp. 

* Let there be light: ’ thus at Creation’s dawn, n 
Ere earth had shape, the glorious mandate rau. 
Katuie obeyed; and o’er the face of night 
Went forth tho losy streaks of our first morn. 

Still Naturo keeps to ouo unvarying plan, 

And God-like souls still cry* ‘ Lot there bo light ’ 

Albert Francis Cross. 

Printed and Published by W. & It. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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(J L O V IN a 

‘A pair of "low 1 ', if you - ‘Yes, *»ir 

Kiel glove*'/’ The customer indicates the Rind 
oi glow-, lie requires ; anti down comes a long 
shallow box, divided into several compartmcnG, 
in each of width tliere lies a neat bundle of 
gloves of unions coloui'. and shades, held togetln r 
by a band of jupei ‘What size, sir?’ The 
m/.o is mentioned ; and one of the bundles is 
lilted out of its compaitmeut and quickly and 
carefully opened nt one end. Gloves of the 
e.\act si/e ami shade leqmied are selected, the 
price is paid, and there, for the most part, the 
transaction ends. How many of the thousands 
who every day go through tins pincers h.ive 
any idea of where and how the soft, delicate, 
tight-fitting gloves they wear are made? 

Enormous numbers—said to exceed two-thirds 
of the entire consumptuu—are imported from 
France, Germany, and Sweden. l>ut there is a 
large home manufacture, which is carried on to 
a considerable extent m and about Worcester, 
hut principally in the west of England. 

It the leader will glance at a railway map, 
ami let his eye follow the main line of the 
London and South-Western Railway, he w ill find, 
about midway between Salisbury and Exeter, 
a station marked Yeovil Junction. Should he 
^actually travel down the line and change at this 
junction, he would speedily find himself landed 
at the ancient market-town of Yeovil, the centre 
and capital of the ^love-trade, or as it is locally 
described, ‘the gloving’—a town of about eight 
thousand inhabitants. A visitor from the Noith 
or tljp Midlands would probably be surprised, on 
entering the gloving metropolis, to find nothing 
of the noise or dirt which is usually associated 
with manufacturing industry. No tall chimneys 
belch out black clouds of smoke; no gaunt 
factories rear themselves aloft above the houses ; 
no ponderous machinery makes its throb felt 
even by passers-by in the* streets. No obtru¬ 
sive Bigns of the trade which is being carried 
on meet the ^ye anywhere. The place is clean 


Vul bright and quiet; and surrounded by green 
and luxuriant valleys dotted ofer with 
miigvpfueut tnnbci. Yet it looks—what, indeed, 
inquiry proxe-) it to he—a prosperous and thriv¬ 
ing towfcy presenting a marked \ami agreeable 
contract to most ot the sleepy old towns whose 
glory has long si me departed, in this beautiful 
w'C'.t country that lving*ley loved so well. In 
this respect tlyfi uipital is a lair sample of all 
the gloving w-litres a general air of prosperity 
pervades tin m all. 

The area over which the trade extends is not 
large. A line diawn east and west through Yeovil 
and continued for ten miles in each direction 
would intersect the whole district, which lies on 
tin borderland of Somerset and Dorset, and in¬ 
cludes some half-dozen small towns mid fair- 
sized villages, of which Milhornc Port, Sher¬ 
borne, SLoke-sub-JIamdon, and M a Flock arc the 
principal Nor can the trade itself be compared 
for magnitude with many other industries; it 
is a mere pigmy beside the cotton, the iron, 
or the w ool leu trade. 

Let us have the pleasure of conducting the 
leader o\ei one of the glove factories, fourteen or 
fifteen of which may he found m Yeovil alone, 
that lie may see the present state of one of 
the most ancient industries in the country, and 
have an idea of the number and variety of the 
processes and hands through which his gloves 
have passed. 

Beginning at the beginning, we enter a room 
in which the raw material lies before us m the 
•diape of hundreds of bundles of sbeep-sl ms 
tanned and bleached as white u£ the driven 
snow r . Humlling them, we find them soft ancl 
elastic to the touch. These are not the skins 
of our high-bred English sheep, which are wholly 
unfit for the purpose, but the skins of half-wild 
mountain-sheep, which are collected by Jews 
over the east of Europe and the western part 
of Asia. The glover does not care for the skins 
of your wool-producing sheep; his dictum is, 
‘the rougher the hair, the better the pelt’ (skin). 
These skins were formerly imported untanned; 
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but the German tanners have now beaten the 
English tanners out of the market, and they 
are bought in the condition in which wo now 
see them here, in Berlin or Vienna. As the 
skins tire required, they are taken out of the 
store and soaked in a vat containing the yolks 
of eggs, in the proportion of ten dozen skins to 
one gallon of yolks. In order to secure that 
every part of the skins shall be thoroughly 
soaked, they are trodden by men’s feet. This is 
done, it is said, ‘to feed or nourish them;’ or, 
in other words, to make them still bolter and 
more elastic. The so.iking over, the skills are 
next taken to the dyehouse, and laid face upper¬ 
most on a slightly com ex, lead-covered board. 
Here they are rapidly and irequently brushed 
over with dyestuff until they have absorbed a 
sufficient quantity to give them the desired colour, 
when they are again hru-hed with what is called 
‘a striker’—that is, a liquid preparation that 
will fix and render permanent the dye already 
put, on them. * 

The skin is next hung np ii? a sto\e or heated 
room, where it rapidly dries. When dry, it is 
handed over to a man whose business it is to 
examine it; and if, as i> almost alwav*, the case, 
it is too thick for the purpose for which it is 
intended, or is of unequal Ihiekne.-s, to pare it 
down until it is of the required thickness and 
of one uniform thickness all over. In some 
laces this pm ess is earned onVn the factory, 
ut more commonly in an outbuilding attached 
to the workman’s home. It is done by means 
of a peculiar knife, shaped like a quoit, the 
outer edge of which is kept very sharp. Fixing 
the skin, by a dexterous movement of the hand, 
to a horizontal bar m flout ,*f him, he l.iv-. 
hold of it with the left hand to Keep it stretiliod, 
and with the right hand scrapes of! so much of 
the fleshy matter at the b.uk of it a-. may be 
needed. Considerable skill is required to piue 
the skin without cutting it, and should (In* work¬ 
man be awkward, he may not only injure his 
work but seriously cut lumself. 

The skins arc* next passed under the eye of 
an experienced workman, who assorts them into 
their various qualities. After fins, they are 
passed on to another room, where they are first 
rolled up in damp cloths, very much after the 
manner in which a laundress rolls up clothes 
preparatory to wringing the water* out of them; 
and, when so rolled up, they are vigorously 
pulled, so as to develop their utmost stretching 
capacity from head to tail. Then they are spread 
out on a broad flat table, and carefully, though 
very quickly, for the workman’s eye gets exceed¬ 
ingly sharp, examined for flaws or detects of any 
kina, such as the scar left l>> u wound or tliorn- 
scratch, or a thin place, winch when found is 
instantly madp into a hole. The examination 
over, the cutter has made up his mind how 
this particular skin before him can be cut up 
to the best advantage—that is, m such a mariner 
as to leave as little waste as possible. His mind 
made up, lie lays on a paper pattern, taking 
care to place it so that it shall be the right 
way of the grain and not across it; then, with 
a pair of shears, resembling shcep-bheara, lie cuts 
it into as many oblong squares—each of which is 
just large enough for one glove—as the material j 
will admit of. Out of the parts left he cuts 


pieces for the thumbs and fourcliettes or bides 
of the fingers—usually pronounced ‘forgets’— 
and for the binding round the top and the 
opening just above the palm of the hand, which 
are called ‘welts.’ Having cut a number of 
bkins, he proceeds to pair the pieces, endeavouring 
to match them exactly m colour and qiinb'ty, 
and to make up little bundles < .> 1111111111 .’ .1 i 1 
the pieces necessary lor each pair of gloves. 
This process is one of the most important of 
all those through which the l/Tither posses. A 
clumsy or careless workman ljTCll cut it to waste, 
getting several pairs of gloves le^s out of a dozen 
bkins than a clever and careful one. Ah we 
watch the process, we are bltuck with the 
rapidity with which the woxk is done, and with 
the skill shown in dealing with Haws in the 
leather. Here, for example, is a skin with a 
hole in the best pari of it about the size of a 
shilling; *w ltli seeming rashness, the man cuts 
the leather so that that very hole comes ml" 
one of the oblong squares. We call attention 
to the fact, when, with a smile, ho points nut 
that at that precise point a hole will be required 
for (he thumb-piece. 

The pieces of leather, called in the trade 
‘ti.mcs’—for they aic no longer skins—are 
now parsed on to another room, wlmre they 
are < ut into their final shape. Hitherto, we 
have been dealing with the preparation of 
the material for gloves, and a si ranger might 
have followed all the protv e-» so far without 
gathering from what he saw any indication ol 
the use to be made of these piei es of leather. 
But now they begin to assume a shape which 
< unuol be mistaken. The reader, especially the 
fair reader, has doubtless often seen, if not u cd, 
the shapes with which pastry is tut info leaves, 
t mles, bquaien, ami so on. Now, if you will put 
your two hands together, palms uppermost, and 
imagine a shape that would cut out the figure 
made by these two lands, mum- the thuiub-«, 
ami treating the two little lingers as one, you 
will have a very fair idea ol a glover’s punch or 
‘web.’ In the m >m iu* now enter we find quite 
a number of these puinhi-, agreeing with the 
number of sizes mamii.ulined. One of them is 
hud on a sliding fable edge uppermost; then six 
of these oblong squares of fi afher —wInch have 
been placed face to face m pairs, so that right 
and left hand gloves nmv be cut togetlier^-art* 
laid upon it, and covered with a thick pad of 
w ootl or vulcanite. The table is pushed forward 
until the punch and its burden rest under an 
iron press, not unlike a printing-press. One puli’* 
at the power!ul lever, and the press comes down, 
anti the leather is cut. The thumb-pieces are 
next treated m the same manner. Up the hack 
of ewry pair of gloves thcic are three lines ol 
ornamental work of some kind. If these gloves 
are to have tin* heavy silk-work on the Jiack 
called tambouring, they will now be laid upon 
a block and punctured with as many holes as 
there are to be stitches m the tambour-work. 
Before leaving this room, the feize of the gloves 
is btamped on the inbide of one, and a consecutive 
or matching number is Written 111 -ide each of 
the two pieces of leather that are now an embryo 
pair of gloves, so that if, in any of the subse¬ 
quent processes, they should be accidentally sepa¬ 
rated, they may be identified and bought together 
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again. After they have been looked over and 
carefully perfected with scissors wherever the 
punch may have lelt a jagged edge, they are 
ready to resume their travels. 

Tied up in bundles of a dozen, they are given 
to women, wl; > do the ornamental work on the 
back of tlie gloves. Some of these women work 
on the premises, and others at home. Most of 
the tambouring, which is very popular, is done 
in cottage homes. Entering one ot these cottages, 
you may see a v 'yoman rocking a cradle with 
one foot, and giving an occasional glance at the 
dinner ecukr 1 i n 1 In* fire, while she bends over 
a frame on which the gloves are stretched, and 
with a crochet-hook, anil apparently little moic 
attention than a knitter gives to her stocking, 
she quickly adds thou* three times three rows 
of silk-work up what will be the back of the 
glo\es. (’anymg back the ghne to tl*e factory, 
she will rneive ninepence a do/.m for Ik r 
work. 

The gloves arem\t gnuiout to otln r women, 
who also woik at lmme, t<> be ‘titched—that J*-, 
to liave the liugeis umiph lcd and the thumbs 
put in. Tins is now nearly .ill done by <i 
recently invented and i leverly adapted sewiitu-| 
machine, the needle «>t wlieli cumes down on 
the tip ot an uptight iron finger Clove*. an 
not all stitched in tin immediate ueighbomhoo.! 
of the factoiie**, lmt aie often sent long du-tamv* 
into remote rountrv Milage**, when*, woik b,*in<' 
scaree, labour l** 'heap. And to laeilltafe this, a ; 
cla**s of middle mm (or women) Inn grown u]i 
-- people who come m iroiu tin* country to the i 
iactonca, and take away a liundied or a hundred 
and liltv dozen a week, which thei distribute 
among the women o 1 the Milage in wlmh they 
live, collect again when bundled, ami bring back 
to the factory. Tln*..e puttem-ont or bagmen ale 
paid the usual price, some hall crown a dozen 
for the stitching, and make tin lr own bargain 
with the. actual worker.* Tliev are gcneiully 
supposed to make a profit of about threepence 
a dozen ; but, a*, a matter of iact, being shop¬ 
keeper.*., they commonly make two profits- one 
on the glcnes, und another on the goods the 
sewers purchase at their shops. These people 
have a somewhat difficult pait to play, as tluy 
stand between two hies ; but thej are u most, 
useful class, and carry work and its* n*wards into 
many'villages whore, but for them, they would 
never < ome. They hu\ e done mm h to stay tin 
exodus ot the population from this part of the 
agricultural districts, ennbliug parents to keep 
their young people, and especially their young 
women, at home, instead of sending them to the 
great towns to seek for employment. 

Having come bftek from the stitchers, the 
gloves are sent out once more. If they are 
heavy winter gloves, they are sent out to be 
lined «vith warm solt cotton material. If they 
are lighter goods, they are at once despatched 
to be welted—that is, to have the binding put 
round the top and the opening at the wrist. 
The buttons or clasp*, as the case may lie, are 
next added; that done, they come back to the 
factory for the last time, and pass the final 
examination. 

They have still a rough, ’tumbled, unfinished 
look, which would prove anything but tempting 
to a purchase*. They are now forwarded to 


tho laying-out room, where they are stretched 
witli ordinary glove-stretchers, and then put on 
heated steel hands, which take out all the creases 
and improve their appearance. Nothing now 
remains but to assort them, to put them up in 
neat bundles according to size, to pack them in 
boxes, and to send them t<» mat let. 

The special gloves that we have bceti following 
through all their stages are those which are 
known in the trade as ‘gram’ goods, and are 
sold to the public under the name ol dogskin, 
k’ape, and other names, i a< li namo indicating 
some peculiarity in the quality and finish of the 
leather. Many other kinds of gloves an* made 
in the district, such as calf and bmk and doe 
skin ; the calf gloves are made from English calf¬ 
skins, and the buck and doe fiom Knglrh lamb¬ 
skins. There i** a ho a large niaiiufa' I mi •* fabric, 
gloves—ui other non!**, ol gloves made of cotton, 
woollen, silk, or merino material. Ileal kid, 
liowc\er, is mm here made in this district. The 
processes through which leather gloves of every 
kind pas*, are very much llie same as those 
described above, and tin* manufacture of fabric 
gloves differs only in the comparative fewness 
of ’f '.. p '« . 1. ginning with 111 # pnVess of punch¬ 
ing li.. ii..* i into the lequii.d shape. After 
that, its courui is undistinguishablo hum that of 
the iiiaimfact I*, ol I.* 1’ ■*• g’ \- 
There are al' •! ». .i live : u i-l\\«: v fac- 
tone 1 * in the >listnet, ranging from one, winch 
< hums to be the largest glove fa'toiv m the world, 
and is capable of turning out foity tlum-.iud pairs 
per week, to some which produce only from five 
hundred to a thousand pairs m the same time. 
These factories give employment to nearly ten 
thousand persons, five-sixth** of whom are women. 
Only about a quarter ot the employees woik in 
the lactones; the iv-t take the woik home, and 
in many cases do it. m time which would other¬ 
wise be wasted. By thus finding employment 
lor the wives and daughters ot an immense 
number ot agricultural labourei — an employment 
which m no wav interferes with their domestic 
duties—tlu* gloving brings a large amount ol 
comfort into the ]tomes of the peasantry of the 
west, and alleviates a lot which would under ] 
other circumstances be bard and hopeless in the i 
extreme. I 


IN ALL S II A 1) E N. 
c hap rim xix. 

It was the very next day when the governor’s 
wife came to call. In any case, Lady Modyford 
would have had to call on Marian ; for etiquette 
demands, from the head of the colony at ler, ,t, 
a strict disregard for distinctions cuticle, real 
or imaginary. But Nora Dupuy hud seen Lady 
Modyford that very morning, and had told her 
all the absurd story of the Hawthorns’ social 
disqualifications. Now, the governor's wife was 
a woman of the world, accustomed to many 
colonial societies, big and small, as well as to 
the infinitely greater would of London ; and Bhc 
was naturally moved, at first hearing, rather to 
amusement than to indignation at the idea of 
Tom Dupuy setting himself up as the social 
superior ot a lellow of Catherine’s and barrister 
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of the Inner Temple. This point of view itself 
certainly lost nothing from Nora’s emphatic way 
of putting it; for, though Nora lmu herself a 
bountiful supply ot fine old crusted West Indian 
prejudices, producible on occasion, and looked 
down upon ‘brown people’ of every shade with 
that peculiarly profound contempt possible only 
to a descendant of the old vanquished slave- 
owning oligarchy, yet her personal affection for 
Marian and Edward was quite strong enough to 
override all such abstract considerations of invis¬ 
ible colour; and her sense of humour was quite 
keen enough to makejier feel the full ridiculous¬ 
ness of comparing such a man as Edward Haw¬ 
thorn with her own loutish sugar-growing cousin. 
She had lived so long in England, as Tom 
Duptiy himself would have said, that she had 
begun to pick up at least some faint tincture of 
these newfangled Exeter Hull opinions; m other 
words, she had acquired a little ballast ol cominon- 
seiisc and knowledge of life at large to neigh 
down in part her tolerably large dLginal cargo ul 
colonial prejudices. * 

But when Nora came to tell Lady Modyford, 
as far as she know them, the indignities to which 
the Hawthorns kad already been subjected by 
the pure blue blood ol Trinidad, the govern 01 V. 
wife began to perceive there was more m it 
than matter for mere laughter; and she bridled 
up a little haughtily at the mention of Mr Tom 
Dupuy’s free-spoken comments, \i overheard by 
Nora on. the Orange Grove piuz/a. ‘ Niggi r 
people!’ the fat, good-natured, motherly, little 
body echoed, angrily. ‘ Did he bay nigger people, 
my dear?—What’ a daughter of General Old 
of the Bengal infantry- -why, I came home fiom 
Singapore in the same steamer with her mother, 
the year my father went away from the Straits 
•Settlements to South Australia' Do you mean 
to say, my dear, they won’t call upon her, 
because she’s married a son of that nice old Mr 
Hawthorn with the white beard up at Agualta' 
A perfect gentleman, too! Dear me, how very 
abominable! You must excuse my saying it, 
my child, but really you West Indian people do 
mistake your own little hole and comer for the 
great world, in a most extraordinary sort of a 
fashion. Now, confess to me, don’t you ? * 

So the same alternoou, Lady Modyford had 

E owdcred her round, fat, little face, and put on 
er pretty coquettish Flench bonnet, and driven 
round in full state from Government House to 
Edward Hawthorn’s new bungalow m the West¬ 
moreland valleys. 

As the carriage with its red-liveiled black 
footmen drove up to the door, Marian’s heart 
sank once more within her: she knew it »\as 
the governor’s wife come to call ; and she had 
a vague presentiment in her own mind that the 
fat little woman inside the carnage would send 
in her card out of formal politeness, anti drive 
away at once without waiting to see her. But 
instead of that, Lady Modyford came up the 
steps with great demureness, and walked into 
the bare drawing-room, after Marian’s rather 
untidy and quite raw black waiting-maid ; and 
the moment she saw Marian, she stepped up to 
her very impulsively, and held out both her 
hands, and kissed the poor young bride on either j 
cheek with genuine tenderness. ‘My dear,’ she 
said, with a motherly tremor in her kind old I 


voice, ‘you must forgive me for making myself 
quite at home with you at once, and not standing 
upon ceremony in any way ; but I knew your 
mother years ago—she was just like you then— 
and I know what a lonely thing it is for a newly 
married girl to come out to a country like this, 
quite away from her own people ; and I shall 
be so glad if you’ll take. Sir Adalbert and me 
just as we are. We’re homely people, and we 
don’t live fur away from you; and if you ’ll 
run round and see me any tn'Ai vou feel lonely 
or are in want of anything, why, you know, 
of course, my dear, we shall be delighted to 
see you.’ 

Ami then, before Marian could wipe away 
the tears that rose quickly to her eyes, fat little 
Lady Modyford had gone off into reminiscences 
of Singapore mid Bombay, and that dear Mrs 
Ord, and,,the lubv that died—‘Your bister, you 
know, inv dear—the one that was bom a* Gal- 
eulta, and tiled soon after jour dear mamma 
leached England.—No, ol course, my doer , your 
mamma touidn’t know that l was here, because, 
jou see, when she and I came home together— 
why, that was twenty-two years ago-no, twenty - 
four, l dt elare, because Sir Adalbert—he was 
plain Mr Mod\Ioril then, on three bundled a 
year, m the Straits Settlements colonial service 
—didn’t piopose to m<* till the next hummer, 
w'hrn lie came home on leave, you know, 
pist before he was jemoved to llong-kong by 
that lion id Lord Modlmry, who was Goluninl 
Secretary in those da\% and afterwards died 
ot suppressed gout, the doctors said, at his ow u 
villa at that delightful Spe/zia. So you see 
I w.is Kitty Kit/roy at that time, my child ; 
and 1 date.-av your mamma, who’s older than 
me a good hit, of eomse, never heard about 
my maiiving Sir Adalbert, for we were mar¬ 
ried very quietly down in Devonshire, where Sir 
Adalbert’s father was a rector in a very small 
parish, on a tiny income ; and we started at once 
lor llong-kong, and spent our honeymoon at 
Venice—a nasty, damp, unuunfoitable, place for 
a wedding tour, 1 call it, but not nearly so 
bad as vou coming out here straight from the 
church door almost, Miss Dnpuy told me; and 
Trinidad too, well known to he an unsociable, 
dead-ali\e suit ul an island. But whenever you 
like, dear, you must just jump on your horse 
—you’ve got Jior-.cs, of course * —yes, I thought 
so—ami rule over to Government House, and 
have a good chat with me and Emily ; for, 
indeed, Mrs Hawthorn—what’s your Ghmlian 
name ?—Marian—ah, very pretty—we should like 
to see you as often as you choose ; and next 
week, after you *ve settled down a little, you 
must really come up anil sl*>p some time with 
us; for I assure you 1 have quite taken a fancy 
to you, my dear ; and Sir Adalbert, when he 
saw Mr Haw'thorn the other day, lit the island 
Secretary's office, came home quite delighted, 
and wud tome: “Kitty, the young man they’ve 
sent out for the new District judge is the 
very man to keep that something old fool 
Dnpuy in order in future.’’’ 

Lady Modyford waiteil a good deal longer 
, than is usual with a first call, and got very 
friendly indeed with poor Marian before the 
end of her visit; for coarse-grained woman of 
the w r orld as she was, her beaut warmed not 
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ft little towards tlie friendless young bride who 
had come out to Trinidad—dull hole, Trinidad, 
not at all like Singapore, or Mauritius, or Cape 
Town—to find herself so utterly deserted by 
all society. And next day, all iemale Trinidad 
was talking, wvcr five-o’-eloek tea, about the 
remarkable fact, learnt indirectly through those 
unrecognised purvey ora of fashionable intelli¬ 
gence, the servant*, that that horrid proud Lady 
Modyford- ‘who treats you and me, my dear, 
as it we were tl 1 ** dirt beneath her ieet, don’t 
you know, and must call with two footmen 
and so much grandeur and formality ’—bad actu¬ 
ally kissed that brown man’s wife, that’s to 
be the new District judge m Westmoreland, on 
both cheeks, the very first moment she saw her. 
Female Timid.id was so moxpies'dhly shocked 
ut this disgraceful behaviour in a person offici¬ 
ally charged with the maintenance a high 
standard of decorum, that it was really half 
inclined to flunk it ought to cut Ladv Modyford 
direct on next meeting her. ll was restrained 
from this extreme measure, howeicr, by a whole¬ 
some consideration of tin* but that Lady Mody¬ 
ford would undoubtedly take the lebuff with 
unruffled amusement , so it contented itself by 
merely showing a little < oblne-s to the governor’s 
wife when it happened to meet ln*i, and refusing 
to enter into conversation with hei on the siibje< t 
of Maiian and Edward Hawthorn. 

As lor Marian lu-r^lf, she had a good erv, as 
soon as Lady Modyford was gone, over this inter¬ 
view' also. Kind as the governoi s wife had 
wished to show hei-elf, and genuinely sym- 
Mthctin ftH she had actually been, Mau.m couldn L 
lelp recognising that there was a <eitain pro¬ 
found midircuri* i * <1 d —.!d n “i having to 
an-ept the rcadv vs.p Hr. - I • . i woman at 
all on such a i ■ ;*• • \m\u" ■'sc, Maiian 

would have lilt it*i '} \! * >. motherly 

ns she was, stood just a made or two by nature 
below her , in taet, she fc4t so there too ; lmt 
still, she was compelled b. cucuinstances to take 
the good fat body’s eoiwdatiou and condolence 
as a sort of favour, while anywhere else- she 
would rather have repelled it as a dmt/iee.ible 
impertinence*, or at least as a distasteful inter¬ 
ference with her own individuality. Jt was 
impossible not to be dimly conscious'that mining 
to Trinidad bad made a lull difference in her mvu 
social:'-position At home, she had no need for 
anybody’s condescension or any bod v 'k aflalulitv ; 
here, she was forced to recognise the fact that 
even Lady Mouytord was making generous con¬ 
cessions on purpose m her favour. U was galling, 
but it was inevitable. There is nothing more 
painful to persons who have always mixed in 
society oo terms of ]«>rfcct and undoubted equality, 
than thus to put themselves into false positions, 
where it is possible* for equals, or even lor natural 
inferiors, to seem to patronise them. 

Nevertheless, that evening, Marian said to 
Edward very firmly: ‘Edward, yon must make 
up your mincl to stop in Trmidud. I shall never 
feel so much confidence again in your real courage 
if you turn and run from Nora’s father. Besides, 
now Lady Modyford Was called, and Nora has 
been here, I daresay wo shall get a little society 
of our own—people who know too much about 
the outer world to bo wholly governed by the 
fads and fancier of Trinidad planters.’ 


And Edward answered in a somewhat falter¬ 
ing voice : ‘ Very well, my darling. One’s duty 
lies that way, I know; and if you’re strong 
enough to stand up and face it, why, I must 
try to face it also.’ 

And they did face it, with less difficulty even 
than they at first imagined. Presently, Mrs 
Gastello came to call, the wife of the governor’s 
aide-de-camp- a pietty, pleasant, sisterly little 
woman, who struck up a mutual attachment with 
Marian almost at first sight, and often dropped 
in to see them afterwards. Then one or two 
others of the English official^ brought their wives; 
and before long, when Marian went to stay ut 
Government House, it was clear that m the 
imported official society at anyrate the Haw¬ 
thorns were to be at least tolerated. Toleration 
is a miserable sort of standing for people to sub¬ 
mit to ; but m the last resort, it is better than 
isolation. And as tune went on, the toleration 
grew into friendliness and intimacy in many 
quarters, though, never among the native planter 
aristocracy. Those noble people, intensely proud 
of their pure white blood, held themselves en¬ 
tirely aloof with profound dignity. ‘ Poor souls ! ’ 
Sir Adalbert Modyford said aunflfemptuously to 
Captain Gastello, ‘they forget how little it is 
to be proud of, and that every small street arab 
in London could consider lnmsili a gentleman 
in Trinidad on the vety self-same grounds of 
birth as they do 


CONSCIENTIOUS MONEY-SPENDING. 

*Nkv nit treat money affairs with levity—money 
i>> < liaracter.’ It is to be feared that many neglect 
this wise caution, and do not put conscience into 
tlie spending of their money, whatever they may 
do as regards the making of it. Ittch people 
think that it is good for trade to be free-handed 
with wealth, and do not always distinguish 
between productive and unproductive expendi¬ 
ture. They are frequently guilty of demoralis¬ 
ing the poorer classes bv careless almsgiving and 
the bad example of their thoughtless money- 
spending. 

Of course, 80 far as they are influenced by 
religions consideration*-, the rich recognise the 
truth that all their possessions are held in trust, 
and only lent to them by a superior Power for 
the service of their fellow-beings. But the ncli 
have difficulties as well as the poor, and one of 
these lies in determining how to distribute their 
expenditure in a way that shall prove beneficial 
to society. The question, ‘To whom or to what 
cause shall 1 contribute money V must be a very 
anxious one to conscientious men of wealth. 
‘ llovv are we to measure,’ we may suppose r ;, :h 
men to ask, ‘the relative’ utility of charities? 
And then political economists arc* down upon 
us if, by mistake, we help those who might 
have helped themselves. It is easy to talk 
against our extravagance ; toll ns rather how to 
spend our money advantageously—that is to 
say, for the greatest good of the greatest number.* 
The fact is, riches must now be considered by 
all good men as a distinct profession, with 
responsibilities no less onerous than those of 
other professions. And this very difficult pro¬ 
fession of wealth ought to be learned by study¬ 
ing social science and otherwise with as much 
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care ns the professions of divinity, law, and 
medicine are learned. When in this way the 
rich accept and prepare themselves for the 
duties of their high calling, it will cease to he 
a cause of complaint that, in the nature of 
things, money tends to fall into the hands of 
a few large capitalists. 

Nor is the money-spending of the poor less 
careless than that of the rich. During the time 
of high wages, labouring people buy salmon and 
green peas when they are barely in season; and 
Professor Leone Levi computes that their annual 
drink-hill amounts to thirty-.Nix millions. That 
is exactly the bum ‘ winch the working-classes 
spend in rent; so, although better lion.-es are the 
strongest and most imperative demands tor the 
working-classes, those classes aro spending, on the 
lowest estimate, a sum equal to wlnit they are 
spending on rent. 

Some two years ago, an eminent London 
physician went into Hyde Park and sat down 
upon a bench, and there sat down by him a 
pauper eighty years of age The physician 
entered into conversation wil.li him, and asked 
him what hi* trade was. The man said lie was 
a carpenter. s . 

‘A very good trade indeed. Well, liow is it 
that you < ome at this tinv of life to be a 
pauper? Have you been addn ted to drink 

‘Not at all; l have only taken my three pints 
a day—never spent in on Ilian sixpence daily.’ 

The physician, taking out a pencil and a piece 
ot paper, asked* ‘lluw long have you continued 
this practice of drinking tluee pints uf ale a day r 

‘1 am now eighty, and I have continued that 
practice, more or h\—, lor sixty years ’ 

‘ Veiy well,’ continued the physician, ‘ 1 will 
just do the sum’ He found that sixpence a 
day laid by for sixty years amounted, with com¬ 
pound interest, to three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-six pounds; and lie said to the old 
carpenter: ‘My good man, instead ol being u 
pauper, you might have been the possessor of 
three thousand two hundred and twenty-six 
pounds at this moment; iu other words, you 
might liaxe had one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, or some three pounds a week, not by 
working an hour longer or doing anything 
differently, except by putting by the money 
that you have been spending day by day these 
sixty years on ale.’ The physician's conclusion, 
however, should periuqn he mud died by the 
consideration that if this man had ceased spend¬ 
ing sixpence on beer, lie might have required t<> 
spend a poition of that sixpence on an increased 
supply of food. But notwithstanding this, the 
physician’s argument is m the main sound on 

it i- iu*t 4 logici that the winking-classes 
require to be taught so much, as the right use 
of money and the good things that can lie pur¬ 
chased with it It often astonishes the rich to 
see the wasteful expenditure of the poor; hut 
an explanation will be found in the caution 
which Dr Johnson gives to men who fancy that 
poor girls must necessarily make the most 
economical wives. ‘A woman of fortune,’ he 
says, ‘being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously; but a woman who gets 
the command of money for the first time upon 
he: marriage, has such a gust in spending, that 
she throws it away with great prolusion.’ That 


was excellent advice also which Dr Johnson gave 
to Bosw'ell, when the latter inherited his paternal 
estates. ‘ You, clear sir, have now a new station, 
and have therefore new cares and new employ¬ 
ments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought to 
resemble a xvell-ordered poem; of which one 
rule generally received is that the, exordium 
should be simple and should promise little. 
Begin your new course of life with the least 
show ami the least expense possible ; you may 
at pleasure increase both, but /foil cannot easily 
dimmish them. Do not thiid: your estate your 
own while any man can call upon yon for 
money which you cannot pay ; therefore begin 
with timorous patrimony. Let it be your first 
care not to bo in any mail’s d<lit’ 

People beginning to keep bouse should be 
careful not to pitch their scale of expenditure 
higher than they can hope to mntimie it, and 
they should reiueiubt i that, as Lord Bacon «aid, 
‘ it is less di-lionouiable to abridge petty charges 
than to stoop to petty gettings.’ 

What an admirable manager of mom y was 
Mis th* 1 ‘There was,’ wntis Mr Bromic, 

‘u discussion sonic years ago m tin* newspapers 
whether two people with the habit- of a lady 
and a gentleman could live together in London 
on three hundred pounds a y ear. Mi,- (’aiiyle, 
who often laughed about it while it was going 
on, will un-wer the que-lmu. No one who vi-itcd 
the (Jail)le-. (amid till whether they were poor 
or rich. There wei> no signs of extravagante, 
but also whip of pox city. The drawing-room 
arrangements wire exc< plionallv elegant. Tin 
furniture wa» simple, but solid and hand-onr ; 
everything was * mipulou-ly chan.; every Hung 
good of its kind ; and time was an air ol i.i 
a- of a household In mg wutluu its means* Mrs 
Carlyle was well dresied alway- Her admir¬ 
able ta.de would nuke the mod of inexpensive 
material- ; but the materials tin mwives were of 
the very best. (\irJyle himself generally kept 
a horse. They travelled, they ii-ited, they were 
always generous and open handed.’ All this was 
done t»n an income of not quile lour bundled 
pounds. Of course C‘arl>le, a-well as Ins w'lfe, 
was imbued with Scotch limit, showing itself 
in hatred of xvade. 11 he saw a crust ol bread 
on the load way, lie would stop to pick it up, 
and put it on a step or a railing. ‘Some- poor 
creature might be glad of it, or at worst dog 
or a sparrow. To destroy wholesome food is a 
sin ’ 

The thrifty wife of Benjamin Franklin felt it 
a gala day indeed when, by long accumulated 
small savings, she was able to surprise her 
husband one morning with a china cup and a 
silver spoon from which to* take his breakfast. 
Franklm was shocked. ‘You sec how luxury 
creeps into families in spite of principles,’ he 
said. When his meal w*as over, he went Jo the 
store and rolled homo a wheelbarrow full of 
papers through the streets with his own hands, 
lest folk should get wind of the china cup and 
say he was above his business. 

It is a great blessing to have been trained 
hardily. Those who hale few wants are rich. 
Hundreds of middle-class people are heavily 
handicapped in the race ol life because they 
find it hard to do without luxuries which they 
can ill afford to buy, but whiyh they would 
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never have missed if they had not been accus- He should be as ready to utter his valiant ‘No,’ 
tomed to them in childhood. This must become or ‘I can’t afford it,’ to the invitations of pleasure 
every year more apparent, because the classes and self-enjoyment, as to mount a breach amidst 
that have hitln no had the monopoly of educa- belching fire and the iron hail of machine-guns, 
tion have now to compete with the working- The Duke of Wellington kept an accurate 
classes traim i to privation for generations. detailed account of all the moneys received and 

But although the creeping in of luxury should expended by him. ‘ J make a point,’said he, ‘of 
be guarded against at the commencement of paying my own lulls, and I advi.se every one to 
married life, people should learn how to grow do the same. Formerly, 1 used to trust a 
rich gracefnlly. It is no part of wisdom to confidential servant to pay them; but I was 
depreciate the little elegances and social enjoy- cured of that folly by receiving one morning, to 
ment of our homes. These tilings refine manners my great surprise, duns of a y ear or two’s 
and enlarge tin* heart. A gentleman told Dr standing. The fellow had speculated with my 
Johnson that he had bought a mifc of lace for money and left my lulls* unpaid.’ Talking of 
his wife. The Doctor said: ‘Well, sir, you have debt, his remark was. ‘It makes a slave of a 
done a good thing and a wise tiling.’ ‘I have man. I have often known what it was to be in 
done a good thing,’ said the gentleman; ‘but 1 want of money, but 1 never got into debt.’ 
do not know that 1 have done a wise thing.’ Washington was as particular as Wellington in 
‘Yes, sir,’ continued the Doctor; ‘ no # money is matters of business detail, and he dal not disdain 
belli r spent than what is laid out for domestic to wrulmi.se the smallest outgoing-* of his house- 
satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is hold —determined as he was to live honestly 
dressed as well as other people; and a wife is I within Ins niAius—even while* holding the high 
pleased that she is so dressed.’ office of President*of the American Union. 

l\e should he particular about money, but To provide for nthers and for our own comfort 
not penurious. The nn.-tn ss of a well-ordered and independence in old age, is honourable, and 
house takes broad and liberal views of things, greatly to be commended ; l*uUt<Xhoard for mere 
and while Hitting her coat according to her doili, ; wealth’s sake U tin* chaivu tenslic of the narrow- 
and as much as possible shielding her husband ' souled and the miserly. ‘We must carry money 
from tin* constant dimund fur money, which few j in the head, not in tin- heartthat is to pay, W'e 
masculine tempers <uu stand, she u* I rains from j must not make an nlol of it, but logard it as a 
the wearying, potty economies which often enough useful agent. 

me not worth tin tumble and diseomfoit they. .Some of tin* finest qualities of human nature 
entail. Eionomy is ultogethei different fi-nm are intimately i-dated to the right use of money, 
]»enmtmi-ncps ; for it is economy that can alwavn .-ueli a* guieto.sity, honesty, justice, and self¬ 
best alibid to be I*, in rou-% Thom- who me! sacrifice, as well as the practical virtues of 
can less about personal expenditure are often economy and providence. On the other hand, 
diivcii in the end b> do very shabby things. I there are their <ounterparts of avarice, fraud, 
Burns tills u- that, ‘for the glorious pvivilog. oi j injustice, and selfishness, a» displaced by the 
bein'/ mdepnidinl,’ wo should ‘gather gear bv inordinate lover, of gain; and the vices of 


i-Ai-ij wile lli.it’-* justified by honour.’ 

‘Do not nceu-loin j. on is ill,’ said Dr Johnson, 
‘to (onsidti* debt nnh as Si inconvenience ; 3011 
will find it a calamity Only the other day 
the milcr was speaking to an officer in the nrm\ 
who was po far fiom uuisidering the debt which 
he owed to his tailor as either on in* onxuiieure 
or a calamity, that he seemed to be quite proud 
of it. ‘My tailor,’ said lie, ‘never duns me tor 
the money. When J have a pound or two wlu< li 
I don’t want, I send it to luni, just as other 

C de put it in a bank.’ It was no use telling 
that five or ten per cent, on the amount of 
his bill was being charged every year, mid that 
,011 a day wdieu he least expected it, payment 
would be demanded. Jl.ul this officer nevi r* heard 
of the (tenoral Order which was issued by Sir 
Charles Napier, in taking leave of his command 
in India? Sii Cfcarlcs strongly urged m that 
famous document that ‘honesty is inseparable 
from the character of a thorough-bred gentle¬ 
man f’ and that ‘to drink unpaid-for champagne 
and unpaid-for beer, and to ride unpaid-for 
horses, D to be a cheat, and not a gentleman.’ 

Men who lived htjond their means might be 
officers by virtue of their com missions, but they 
were not gentlemen. The habit of being 
constantly in debt, th? general held, made men 
grow callous to the proper feelings of a gentleman. 
It was not enough that an officer should be able 
to fight; that, any bulldog could do. But did he 
hold his word inviolate ? Did he pay his debts ? 


tin iftlessm-^ oxtiavag.ince, and improvidence, on 
the part of tin.si* who misuse and abuse the 
means intrusted to them ‘So that,’ as it lias 
been well said, ‘a light measure and manner in 
getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, 
borrowing, and bequeathing, would almost argue 
a perfect man.’ 

THE SIGNALMAN’S LOVE-STORY. 

IN TWO CHAl’TEltS.— C'HAI*. II. 

I onEVEi) Mbs Cleahyrn’s injunction not to follow 
her, though I wi-died to restore the watch and 
chain she had left with me; lmt 1 strained my 
gaze in the direction she had taken. In the con¬ 
tinued bellowing of the wind and through the 
driving rain, it wax difficult to hear or see any¬ 
thing, even when close at* hand ; yet T fancied I 
could hear her footsteps, as she reached the lane 
W'hieli was at the foot of the railway bank, and 
could see her.—Yes ! again I heard footsteps; 
but surely they were not hers; and the vague, 
shadowy glimpse of a form I obtained was not 
Beatrice Cleabyrn, and—I might be confused by 
the rain; but if not, there were two others. 

It was in vain to strain my sight any longer ; 
I could see and hear no more, so I returned to 
my duties; and in the morning I might almost 
have persuaded myself that all had been a dream, 
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but for the presence of the articles which Miss 
Cleabyrn had left with me. 

I felt at liberty, and indeed felt bound to take 
my mother into the secret, as her house would 
probably be the place of refuge for the captain; 
but 1 did not tell her all I have now said. She 
was not informed of what I well knew was the 
true reason for Miss Cleabyrn seeking me out 
and intrusting me with so dangerous, a secret. 

The old lady, who was a confirmed student of 
the newspaper, and had long been interested in 
the fate and fortunes of the captain, was glad to 
have the chance of being of service to him, and 
arranged at once where he should sleep. We had 
not much choice, our cottage being but of four 
rooms. 

My mate told me, winn I went on duty, that 
it was rumoured at the Chcyiurs that Captain; 
Laiucnston was in the neighbourhood lor certain, ! 
and would be caught, worse luck! It was 
ii a possible that he could get away, there was 
such a lot on the lookout for him. I returned 
some indifferent answer, for, of course, I could 
not tell him how terribly I could have corro¬ 
borated his tale. I could, however, and did, 
echo his last wish at leaving, that the officer 
might beat all his enemies. 

It was again, a soaking wet night; the wind had 1 
gone down, so that the rain did not drive as on 
the previous day, and there, was no violence in 
the downpour, hut it was steady and drenching 
enough. The usual passenger and goods trains 
had passed, and I grew nervous w ith expectancy. 
No idea had been given me as to when Captain 
Laurenston would make liis appearance; but 1 
could not help thinking it would be about tin* 
same time as my visitor had come on the previous 
evening ; and I was right. 

I took the precaution to turn my lamp down 
a little, so as to dimmish the light; for there was 
no knowing what eyes might be on the watch, and 
I was standing at the entrance to my hut, striving 
to pierce the darkness, when I was startled by two 
figures coming suddenly before me. I knew them. 
Thev entered, and I closed the door. 

* Thank heaven, you are safe, to far, Oswald ! ’ 
exclaimed the lady—Miss Cleabyrn, of course— 
‘and I know you can confide m our friend 
"Waitress ; so ] trust you are out of the toils.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the captain, turning to me and 
grasping my hand 1 knew him by his voice 
and by Miss Cleabym’s words; but had we 
met casually, I assuredly should not have recog¬ 
nised him. His glossy moustache and full 
whiskers were gone, while a light wig hid wlmt 
was left of hip dark curls. ‘ 1 know I can trust 
him,’ he said ; ‘ I knew it tlie first time I saw 
his face.—But leave me now, dearest; it will 
only be for a time—a short time, ere we meet 
again. Thank our friend Waitress, and let us 
say farewell.’ 

Miss Cleabyrn offered her hand—there was 
such a queer thrill in my own veins as I touched 
it, such a recalling of past days!—and she said 
a few words expressive of her gratitude. These 
were only few; but with her soft voice in my 
ears, and the eight of her now swimming eyes 


before me, I would have dared death in her 
service. 

She then threw her arms round the captain’s 
neck, and strove to frame a farewell, but broke 
down terribly, so that for a few minutes she was 
hysterical, and I dreaded lust she might scream 
aloud, and thus give the alarm to any chance 
traveller, or, it might be, any concealed watcher. 
But she recovered herself as quickly as she had 
broken down, dashed the tears from her eyes, 
gave one passionate kiss, and then lied into 
the darkness. 

‘My poor dear gill,’ said the captain, with 
some hesitation in his voice, as he gazed after 
her. ‘ I feel that I onght to have gone with 
her, anil yet 1 know it would have been mad¬ 
ness.—We were traced here, Waitress, for all 
I know; the watch upon me has been very 
dose.’ 

1 told nim liow T fancied I had seen two 
persons, when Miss Cleabyrn had left my box 
on the previous night. 

‘ Yes,’ lie said, with a smile ; ‘ J joined her 
at the foot ot the bank. But you must have 
good eyes.’ 

I explained that he misunderstood me ; that 
I thought I had seen two persons follow the 
lady, although, in such a storm and in the 
darkness, it was impossible to be certain. He 
was a good deal disturbed at hearing this, being 
evidently at once convinced that my suspicions 
were well founded. 

lie had not been long m my hut, and we 
were talking about the best method of fu*>t 
concealing him and then getting him awa/J wheu 
I suddenly stopped in my speech and listened 
at the door. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Laurenston. 

‘ I heard a step of some one walking round 
the box,’ I returned; ‘and 1 am sure there i-> ; 
1 a man on the rails. No one lias any business 
there at this time.’ 

Tn another instant a low whistle was heard. 

‘They mean mischief,’ I said ; ‘you are caged ' 
These men are following you.’ 

The captain turned pale, and thrust his hand 
into his breast. 

I guessed he had some weapon concealed 
there, sc 1 exclaimed • * That will not do !—Here ! 
There is just one chance ; put on tins coat and 
cap.’ They w'ere those lelt by my mate. — 

‘ Quick ! ’ 1 cried ; ‘ I can hear them coming ! 
—Now, sit down, and write anything in this 
book Don’t seem to shrink from ’- 

A shaip rap at the door interrupted me. 
Before I could answer it, the door was thrown 
open, and I saw three men—strangers—'before 
me. Another was standing some distance, so 
that I could not see him distinctly. 

‘Your name is Waitress,’ said the foremost 
sharply, and with a quick glance round the 
interior of the hut. ‘We are in pursuit ot a 
criminal, and have traced him to this spot. 

—Have you seen any stranger here ?’ 

‘I have not been here all the evening,* I 

said; ‘ but no one has been here except- 

Bill!’ I exclaimed to my-supposed mate, ‘have 
you seen any fellows hanging about here ?’ 

‘ Bill ’ turned half round ; but the peak of his 
cap being drawn down over his face, and the 
collar of his coat being turned up, us w r as natural 
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on such a night, he was effectually disguised, 
especially us his appearance was, as 1 have 
described, so completely changed. He spoke 
with His pen in his mouth, and said: ‘About 
three hours ago there was a fellow at the gates 
that I didn’t like the look of.’ 

‘We have seen our man, or lie has been seen, 
since then,’ returned the speaker. Then address¬ 
ing those behind, he said : ‘ He may be hiding in 
those trucks,’ pointing to some on the other side 
of the line. 

At that moment a man was really heard to 
leap from one of the tnuks and to huny along 
the road. I knew who it wap, and that it Wan 
his duty to sec to certain arrangements, before 
the train came through which would pick them 
up. The man who was standing apart also heard 
the noise, and called to the others ; then, without 
another word, they all burned to ^vherc the 
trucks were standing. 

‘A near chance that,’ I said, tinning to the 
captain, hut stopped in my speetli, lrom the 
shock his changed appearance gave me. He was 
deathly pale. 

I began to feel more uneasy in mv new’ under¬ 
taking than 1 had hitherto been, especially when 
1 heard another step uppi oat lung and saw that 
some one hearing a light was coming to the hut. 

I thought it w’as a second search, and ielt that 
wc could scarcely expect to repeat our su< cess. 
However, it was onlv Charley l’ear-e, the night- 
goods foreman, who had come down to send the 
tniiks off, and had closed over to niy box to tell 
me o^a'rum go’ he had had with some queer- 
looking strangers, who had minted on searching 
the tanks. ‘ if they lmd hei n civil,’ said (’hurley, 
with a know mg wink and nod, evidently dilated 
at my companion, ‘1 might have told them some¬ 
thing good , lmt they were pio< iously uncivil, talk¬ 
ing to me as if I was a niggei or a convict, so l 
sent them to the Pile and Pack ’—this- was a beer¬ 
house some two miles oil'-‘and so, you know, if 
any gent’s in trouble and wants to eloar out, 
now’s the time.’ 

It was at once clear that Charley knew, or 
pretty closely guessed, what was afoot. The 
captain looked anxiously at me. By a sudden 
inspiration I saw how “to make a benetit of 
this new danger. ‘Charley,’ I e.\<laimed, ‘this 
is Captain Limrcnston, who thrashed the major 
VoA know all about him, I am certain, fur we 
have often talked about the affair.’ 

(’hurley nodded. 

, ‘ It he does not get away to-night,’ I continued, 

‘lie will be caught, tor there are spies about 
him everywhere.’ 

‘Well, what is the captain going to do'*’ 

‘You can help*him, Charley,’ I said. ‘ Your 
brother goes down with the night-goods, and 
I know his wife’s brother is steward aboard the 
French packet, (let the captain down with the 
goods and smuggle him aboaid.—Here! this 
will make it w-ortli your while.’ As I said this, 

1 drew out the watch and chain from my desk 
and pushed them towards Charley. His eyes 
sparkled, and 1 saw the business was as good as 
done. * 

Charley made, a feeble objection to taking such 
valuables; but there was no time for fencing of 
this kind, bo he picked the treasures up, und left, 
telling the captain to go outside and wait under 


the signal, as dangerous eyes might be upon the 
box. 

The captain took his advice, after shaking my 
hand, and saying . ‘ But what are you going to 
have for yourself, Waitress?—Well, never mind, 

1 will see to that; you know I will do so, I 
hope.’ 

‘One thing is quite certain,’ T replied, ‘that I 
would not rob Miss Clcabyrn of her valuables, 
if they were a hundredfold as valuable.—Now, 
don’t, argue, captain; but go and wait where 
Charley tells you.’ 

With another clasp of my hand, he went; and I 
was more nervous than I ever lemember to have 
been before in my life, until the engine came and 
commenced ‘shunting;’ and then it was actually 
worse. Every moment I fancied 1 could hear a 
struggle, and I thought the engine had never been 
half so long over its work. But it went away at 
last; and its puffing was still faintly lieaul in the 
distance, when, without the slightest warning, the 
door of my hut was thrown open and there were 
the strange men again. 

The leader exclaimed fiercely: ‘Now you, sir! 
where is the man who was here just now? Wc 
are up to your tricks. Where P 

‘Ilush 1 ’ said one of Ins companions, and 
whispered to him. 

‘No proof!’ ho exclaimed; ‘the scoundrels are j 
all m league together. A woman with a man 
was seen coming towards this box, and where 
arc they? We will have them; and you too, 
Mr Signalman, if you attempt any tricks upon 
us.’ 

I could see that half-measures or timid words 
would not do, so I boldly- in appearance at any- 
rate, although 1 was a good deal frightened— 
defied him. I told him point-blank that if I 
did know, or could know', where the persons ho 
wanted were, I should not tell him. 

This conduct was the best i cor 1*1 Hvo a’opted ; 
the party were convinced 1 km w i> itinug ol the 
fugitive, and so went away. But after they 
were gone, I felt humbly nervous; it had been 
so near a thing, that 1 would not have passed 
through the same excitement again lor any 
money. 

Chailey and his fnonds were true to their 
trust. This was greatly to their credit, as there 
was a large reward out, which they could have 
earned by a few words ; and they had not been 
in love with the captain’s sweetheart, as I had 
been. Charley brought me a note on the next 
day, written by the captain on board the French 
boat, and on the daj following T got another from 
France ; so Laurenslon was sate. 

I took an early opportunity of seeing Miss 
Cloabvrn as she was walking near her home, 
when* I told her how '1 had disposed of the 
watch and chain. She looked afc me with her 
old sniile, which I remembered so well—remem¬ 
bered then '—why, I have not forgotten it now ! 
—and said I must have my own way; but she 
would try to find a mode of conciliating even 
my disinterestedness ; and she did so. 

T heard nothing for some few weeks of any 
of the parties in the affair which had been bo 
exciting to me; indeed, Miss Cleabym must 
have left home directly after the interview I 
have just spoken of, for I never saw her again— 
not for years, at anyrate. But I had a letter 
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from her, a thing I had never dreamed would 
happen to me. It was dated from Boulogne, 
where she had arrived, she said, the previous 
day; and after thanking me for my services, 
and saying that Messrs Primer, her solicitors, 
liad instructions to write to me, the lettor was 
signed—1 could hardly believe my eyes !—Oswald 
Laurenston and Beatrice Laurenston! So the 
secret was out!—they were married. 

When I recalled the little scene in my hut, 
her passionate, unrestrained farewell, I felt that 
I ought to have known it then ; but, if 1 may 
indulge in a philosophical reflection, I would 
say that all through life you are always looking 
back and blaming yourself for not having seen 
more plainly the things which were passing 
before your eyes. 

Well, this was nearly the end of my ad\ fu¬ 
ture with Captain Laurenston; vet one or two 
incidents which remain to be told were perhaps 
as important to me as any that had gone belore. 
There was at the end of our lane a cottage, 
somewhat larger than its neighbours, with quite 
a nice piece of ground attached ; a great deal 
superior, indeed, to the others. To my amaze¬ 
ment, Messrs Prime*’, of Lincolns Inn, sent down 
a clerk with the title-deeds of this house mid 
land, which were actually presented to me n< 
from Captain Laurenston. 

It made mv fortune, l may say. 1 was married 
to Patty within six months, and with her 1 have 
heon thoroughly happy. But it was many a long 
day before I told her as much as 1 have wi it ten 
here. Tlic captain and his wile must have had 
excellent information from some one m tlu* 
neighbourhood of what went on—which was o,vvj 
enough, as they were on friendly terms with old 
Mr Oleabym—for they sent Patty a beautiful silk 
dress apd an amethyst brooch as wedding presents 

Alter a good many years, they nt .lined t<> 
England, wlicn Major Starley—who had been 
forced to resign—was dead, and llie affair had 
blown over. They lived a long way off, however, 
and J only saw them once or twice. When 1 
met Mr* Laurenston, loaning on her husband’s 
arm, or saw her riding in the pony carriage with 
some of her six pi etty children, why, I laughed. 
But once 1 could not have laughed. 


ROWING AT OXFORD. 

Great interest is generally shown throughout tin* 
country about the mouth of March in the propaga¬ 
tions that are made at our two the 1 Ihig' h uni¬ 
versities for the annual boatraco ; but f< w of those 
that read the newspaper accounts el the daily 
practice of the two crews know how much energy 
and time have been devoted by their individual 
members to acquiring the skill which will qualify 
them for a seat in the ‘ ’vanity eight.’ Hence 
we propose here to give a short account of row mg 
at Oxford, and the different college races that a 
man has almost invariably taken part in before 
he in even tried for ‘the ’varsity.’ 

The academical year commences with the 
October term, and it is in that term that the 
majority of freshmen come into residence ; accord- 
this is the time chosen by the captains 
of the various college boat-clubs for testing the 


rowing capabilities of the freshmen of their col¬ 
lege, and 4 coaching ’ nil those who wish to go in 
for boating. Every afternoon during the greater 
part of this term, the captain and oilier members 
of the college eight may he seen standing up 
in the stern of ‘tub-pair’ or four, instructing 
and exhorting their crews, as they paddle swiftly 
down to If ley lock, or toil up again against the 
sw’ollen stream. Towards the end of the term, 
the men who have been coached in this way 
are formed into icgular crows, and after one or 
two weeks’ practice together, these crews row 
against each other in ‘tub-fours’ lor the Silver 
Challenge Oars, or some prize given by the 
college boat-club. 

Parsing over to the next, that is the Lent 
term, we come to the fust eight-oared eolh go 
races, which at Oxford are better known- Llie 
Torpids. Jn these races, the colleges < ompctc 
against one another for the, honour of fwt place 
or ‘head of the river’ No man who has rowed 
m liis college ‘tight’ in the previous nar is 
eligible to row in Ins Torpid ; the majonh of 
the crew consist of men who lia\e received 
coaching in the October term, and have taken 
part m the four-oared rates described above 

The fust week or two <»1 this term is occu¬ 
pied by the captain in selecting and arranging 
liis crew ; when that is made up, regular prac¬ 
tice is tin order of the dav, hn the mo t pait 
on the htrcttli of water between 0\loi<l and 
Itley, but occasionally varied by .i ‘long toui-i*’ 
to Abingdon, a distance of icvcii miles (loath¬ 
ing is done by members of tin ‘tight,’ who mn 
with the boat abmo the ti>wp.ith, .shouting at 
the top of their voltes to the different memUr? 
of the clew, and somellilies, when tlic floods 
are out and llie towpalli is covered, ‘-pla-hing 
through water neaily up to their knee*. Prac¬ 
tice of this kin-1 is continued daily, no matter 
wluit llie weathi r is, until the races take place, 
which is usually about the middle of the term. 
Each college is represented hv one bout, and m 
some cases by two boats, so that there are gene¬ 
rally from twenty to twenty-five boats entered, 
and these ale divided into two divisions. Tlie 
races oecup) six days, each division rowing once 
each day, the second division always commencing. 
The boats are placed one behind the other in 
the order in which they left off the year before, 
with a clear space of about two boat-lengths 
between cadi. The object aimed at by each 
boat 1-. to overlakc the boat in front and bump 
it. If successful in doing this, these two boats 
at once draw out of the way, and leave room 
for thore following to pass; and on the next day 
they change places. The head boat of the second 
dm,-.ion is called the ‘Sandwich’ boat, and rows 
again the same afternoon at the. bottom of the 
first division, in this way forming a link by 
which a boat may pass from one division to the 
other. 

Having paddled down to their respective posi¬ 
tions, the boats are turned, and preparations are 
made lor the race. A line attached to the bank 
is held by the cockswain, and this, with the 
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assistance of a waterman with a long pole, helps 
to keep the boat in position and prevents it 
drifting out of its place. Meanwhile, the first 
signal-gun lias been fired, and the crews are 
divesting themselves of jackets and mufflers. 
Soon the f i o >nd gun is heard, and there, is now 
one minute before the siimal to start is given. 
What an anxious minute that is, so much 
depends upon getting oil veil, especially with 
a crew in which many of the men are rowing 
in one of these bumping races for the fust time. 
A bad start causes Hurry and unsteadiness m 
the boat, and then there is sometimes a risk of 
being bumped boloie the men settle down 
together to a long and even stroke. Iking 1 
The startin'.' gun has fired, mid off go the doyen 
oj more boats in a long line ; the towpalh is 
crowded with men, running with their respective 
college crews, shouting, blowing Jjorns, and 
making use of every ('unreliable instrument of 
noise to urge on and encourage their represen¬ 
tatives. l!y the time the barges, which are 
ciowdcd with spectators, are leached, great gap-, 
will have appeared in the line, a* mo.it of the 
bumps take place below; though here too, some¬ 
time , a most exciting rare is witnessed, when 
some boat, almost overlapped by its rival, is 
s"ou stniggling to reach the winning-post without 
being humped. Nor is tins humping so easy ,ii 
it might at fir t. teem , but a good dial of skill 
j- leijujji'd mi the pall of the (o-kswain to (Jiect 
it. In the fil'd place, then* is alwais the danger 
of muling th<- t not to > -non, m winch case the 
boat, mi nit.* Ill" slim of the one in trout, -hoots 
halt-way a- io i the uvei, and thereby loses a 
good deal of ground Again, when one boat is 1 
ovulappiii-, auotiier, the coikuwain of the In t, 
b> pulling In riiddei toward 4 the bow ol Ins 
uv.il, i*an i.iu-o such a wu»e of water to wash 
against, the latter a 4 to wai l oil' J«»r a time the 
a* tual bump; Hun, by a palieiou- -pint on the 
p.ut ol hii ‘.-uoko,’ whan the luddci is again 
straightened, he lucv l.c enabled to draw away 
and fit oil' Inn boat m safety past tbe winning- 
post 

Those raioi conclude the rowing for tins term, 
though sometimes the last few days are spent 
in coaching the best men irom the Torpid on 
‘sliding seats,’ by way of preparation ior the 
next term’s pi action lor the ‘eight.’ 

Ah' now come to tin slimmer or May term, 
the pleasantest term of all, as far as boating is 
concerned. The most important races during 
this term an those in which the college eight* 
compete. They are carried out in ■ \<t t!v th 
same manner as the Torpids >■ : • i • «| , i , 

the only diliereirv being m the kind ol boat 
used. The Toiguih row in what are called 
clinker-built or gig-boats, whnb have a small 
keel, and of which the seats are fixed; whereas 
the f.eights’ are rowed in smooth, keelless boats— 
the bottom somewhat resembling that of a small 
canoe—and fitted with sliding seats, by which the 
stroke -an be lengthened and more use made of 
the legs. The extremities of the boat are covered 
with canvas, to prevent the water washing in over 
the side. The crew <Tr a college eight is composed 
of the best men the college can muster, all of 
course being members of the college. 

The races, as we mentioned before, are arranged 
in the same jway as those in which the Torpids 


comnetc, though perhaps more interest is shown 
in the eights; and aR they come off at a plea¬ 
santer tune of the year, and arc undoubtedly 
one of the sights of the university, the spec¬ 
tators include many more strangers. The ’varsity 
‘ sculls * and the ’varsity ‘ pairs ’—the former open 
to any member, and the latter to any two 
members of the ’varsity boat-club—conclude the 
rowing at Oxford for this term; though it 
should here he mentioned that two or three 
of the. boats that have shown themselves above 
the average in the eiglit-oared races, often keep 
in practice for llenley regatta, which takes place 
pooh after the close of thisVrm. 

We have now given n brief description of a 
year’s college rowing at Oxford, that i-, rowing 
iu which a college, crew competes with members 
of its own or other colleges Starting again with 
tin October term, we propose paying something 
about rowing ior the ’varsity, the chief event in 
which i 1 - the annual race with Cambridge. There 
is, however, 0nc college race not yet mentioned, 
which takes place m the tktober tenn—namely, 
the ’varsity ‘Fours,’ opm to all the colleges. 
For tin.- event there are not generally more than 
lrom siv to eight boats entejv<\ a* considerably 
more skill and wutcimaiu-liip are mpniid than 
for the college eight. The boats used, though 
of much the same construction as the. latter, .Ire 
of course smaller, and tlurefore more difficult to 
sit; moreover, they do not cany a cockswain, 
the steeling being done by one of the crew with 
his feet, by means of wires connecting the rudder 
with a lever attached to his stietcher, so that, 
by moving this lever with Ins foot to one side 
or the other, a corresponding motion is given 
! to the rudder. This race takes place in the fir-l 
half of the. term, and immediately afterwards the 
work of selecting a uvw for the mter-imiversity 
boat race is commenced. 

With this object in view, the name- of two 
or three of the best men from each college arc 
received by the President; and the remaining 
weeks of this term aie spent m testing on the 
nver these fifty or sixty men and selecting from 
them the best sixteen , these, again, are divided 
into two regular crews, which are known by the 
name of the ‘Trial Eights.’ A race takes place 
; at the end ol the term between these crows; 
they aie coached by the President, and their 
rowing is carefully watched by linn and his 
advisers. Those who have displayed the greatest 
j ‘ sta\ lng-powcrs ’ and the most perfect si) le, or 
j are likely to develop into the best ‘ ouis,’ are 
1 picked out, and, along with any members of the 
j last year’s crew that may be available, form tbe 
material out of which the ‘Var-ity eight’ is 
composed. 

The process of selecting the actual crew out 
of these men that have been chosen from the 
‘ Trial Eights,’ and arranging them in the places 
they are best fitted to occupy, takes up the first 
few weeks of the next or Lent term. Their 
strength and ‘ staying-powers ’ arc tested by long 
rows to Abingdon and back, and nt the same 
tunc they ate coached by the President, or by 
some * old-blue ’ who has come up to help him. 

By the middle of the term, the crew is gene¬ 
rally settled upon, and on Ash-Wednesday they 
go into strict training. The old theories ot train¬ 
ing on raw meat, &c., have quite died out; a 
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plentiful supply of plain, well-cooked food is 
allowed, but only a very moderate amount of 
liquor, and smoking must bo entirely knocked 
oft'. Fur breakfast and dinner the crew meet 
together in each other’s rooms, each man enter¬ 
taining the rest for one day in turn while they 
arc still at Oxford. Lunch is only a light meal. 
The rowing is almost entirely done during the 
afternoon. Ten days or a fortnight before the 
time fixed for the race, the crew go up to 
Putney to complete their practice on the tidal 
water and the course over which the race is to 
he rowed. Their doings here and the race itself 
need no description in this paper. Their daily 
practice on the London water, the time they 
occupy in rowing over the course, even their 
very movements are watched and recorded by 
the daily press. Suffice it to say that this noto¬ 
riety is not at all desired by the members of 
the crews, and that, owing to the inconvenience 
and obstruction it sometimes causes to their prac¬ 
tice, the proposal to hold the rtfee on other i 
and quieter waters has been more than once 
discussed. 


A HOLIDAY IN COUNTY CORK. 

Leap is not a name suggestive of things IriJi, 
yet the place so called is as pure a specimen 
of the primitive Irish village as one might wish 
to find. There it was our happiness to spend 
a holiday in the summer of 1885. During our 
few weeks’ stay we made the acquaintance of a 
peoplo whose character and modes of life have 
the flavour of an age innocent of the civilities 
of the nineteenth century. The village of Leap 
is in County Cork, at the extreme south¬ 
west corner of Ireland, about eighteen miles 
to the east of Cape Clear, and about forty to 
the west of the city of Cork. It stands at the 
head of Glandore Bay, one of the numberless 
inlets that are so striking a feature of this 
part of the Irish coast 

Glandore Bay is itself worth a lengthened 
pilgrimage. In Scotland or England it would 
have been famous and would long since have 
been a fashionable seaside resort. The trans¬ 
atlantic steamers cross its mouth at no great 
distance ; and it is an impressive spectacle 
to see them flash across in the dtuknes*, with 
all their portholes lit, and at what appears 
to be something like railway speed. The vil¬ 
lage of Leap is cut in two by a streamlet, 
over which a bridge has now been thrown. 
Across this stream, we are told, a deer, hard 
pressed by thg hunters, once took a desperate 
Dap; hence the name of the village. In iormer 
times, this same stream was the limit of English 
law in Ireland. ‘ Beyond the Leap,’ it used to be 
mid, ‘ beyond the law.’ And indeed, the country 
beyond the Leap is a perfect paradise for outlaws. 
The very sight of it is sufficient to deter the 
further progress of the most hot-headed officer 
of justice. This comer of County Cork, there¬ 
fore, was the haunt of pirates, smugglers, and 
various outlawed persons. There is no part of 


the British isles richer in talcs of blood and 
adventure. The district retained its lawless 
character down to comparatively recent times; 
but in modern days, the private manufacture of 
a little poteen is the extent of its misdemeanours. 

The country surrounding Leap consists of a 
hopeless confusion of hills, none of which, how¬ 
ever, have either the shape or the size to give 
them any dignity. These hills arc in their turn 
covered with excrescences in the shape of huge 
knolls of all possible contours an 1 sizes. As 
the natural vegetation is of a rankness quite 
unknown on the other side of the Channel, it 
will be imagined that the general aspect of the 
country is singularly harsh ami wild. Yet this 
unpromising region is made to yield surprising 
crops of potatoes, and even of grain. From base 
to summit, every lull that the spade can scratch 
is cultivated. In many cases, indeed, it is but 
picking the hones of nature. It is pat he In to 
watch the desperate struggles of some poor soul 
to ‘bring in’ a piece ot new ground. To see 
him with his spade and pickaxe, a stranger 
might fancy he was rather about to open a 
quarry than lay out a field, where lie pro¬ 
poses to rear crops of turnips or potatoes. The 
crofts are .iho ot miserable dimensions. Three 
or lour acres must m the majoiity of cases 
suffice to maintain an entire family. Where, 
however, there is any depth of soil, we were 
told on the best authority, it has a productive¬ 
ness unsurpassed by the be-.t land ucro«s the 
Channel. But the whole district is vastly ovei- 
populated ; and it is extremely difficult to see 
how any possible legislation could make the 
land yield a comfortable subsistence to the pre¬ 
sent numbers of its people. Some years since, 
an active emigration vleut on from the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but it has now almost ceased. As 
illustrative of the tenacity with which the Irish¬ 
man clings to his wietched allotment, a land- 
stewaid told us an experience of his employer. 
This gentleman was desirous of acquiring a 
small cl oft adjoining his own estate. The rental 
may have been equal to about thirty shillings ; 
anil fifty pounds w ere ollered as a liberal pilce 
for tbc land. The ow ner thereupon declared that 
to no other person would lie part with his ground 
but to tins particular gentleman, and that, to 
him he would give it for five hundred pounds ' 
The croft is still in the possession of its heredi¬ 
tary owner. 

It does not seem that tli# formidable dis¬ 
tance of Amcnea keeps them at home, since, 
judging by their way of talking, ono is led 
to believe that they think of New York as 
nearer than London or Liverpool. They also 
more readily think of strangers as Americans 
than Britons. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the most earnest counsel given 
to young Irishmen who do emigrate from this 
part of the country is to ffive O’Donovan Iiossa 
and his associates os wide a berth as possible. 
That redoubtable personage was born in RoBsear- 
berry, a village some five miles to the south¬ 
east of Leap. It was in Skibbereen, a place also 
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in the immediate neighbourhood, that he attracted 
the attention of Head-centre Stephens by his out¬ 
spoken and bitter hostility to all things English. 
We met several persons who knew Rosaa well 
iu his young manhood, and it is but just to 
say that they all spoke of him as an upright 
and generous fellow. Ilia subsequent career, 
however, is spoken of in the neighbourhood in 
language anything but complimentary. 

At first sight, one would be inclined to say 
that the district blioutd at least be well stocked 
with game ; but the truth is that game of all 
kinds is exceedingly source. During our stay, 
we did not see a single ‘head.’ The extinction 
of hares, indeed, cah be traced to a very recent 
date and a very efficient cause. When the Land 
League agitation was at its height a few years 
ago, bands of the people, often three or four 
hundred strong, mustered every Sunday after 
second mass, and scouring the country with dog 
and gun, made indiscriminate butchery of every¬ 
thing m the shape of game, that came in tlieir 
way. Gamekeeper and policeman, as may be 
imagined, kept well out of sight while they 
did their work. Next morning, the booty was 
on its way to the suspects in Kilmainliam jail, 
who, during the whole term of their detention, 
were regularly catered for. 

The cabins of these Cork ciofters present 
externally a more respectable appearance than 
the cabins of the same class in many parts of j 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland. These 
Irish cabins are mostly limit of stone, \\ inch 
in this part of the country is easily obtainable. 
Tlieir liitenor, however, would scarcely satisfy an 
exacting sanitary officer. It consists of two apart¬ 
ments, the upper and the lower. The upper is 
the sleeping apartment of the family, and the 
lower is the common room of the household and 
all the live-stock. There ib usually, indeed, a 
shed adjoining the house for the bpeeial accom¬ 
modation of the latter ; hut there is a constant 
intercourse between the two domiciles, and don¬ 
keys, pigs, geese, cocks and liens, sheep, and goats 
enjoy quite undefined household priwlegos. Pass¬ 
ing a cabin one day shortly att-T our arrival 
in the place, we heard an appalling sound, and 
immediately uftenvards a voice exclaiming: ‘ He 
quoitc, sir ! ’ Tt was a donkey sharing the hearth¬ 
stone with his master. The donkey, in truth, 
though Ins master’s dearest possession, would also 
seem to be his peculiar torment. 

The sanitary olliccr has found his way even to 
this corner oi the empire, and objects to the 
domestic privileges of donkeys. Like most de¬ 
spised races, however, donkeys have ineradicable 
opinions, and one of these appears to be their pre¬ 
scriptive right to •heir master’s domicile. As the 
Irishman, however, would seem to incline rather 
to the opinion of liis donkey than to that of the 
sanitary olliccr, it will be seen that misunderstand¬ 
ings are apt to arise. _ The donkey is a still further 
source of mischief in that he utterly refuses to 
make any distinction between his owner’s ground 
and other people’s. He breaks iu utter unconcern 
through neighbouring^fenccs, and browses at large 
at his own caprice. Altogether, the donkey, as 
he is found m Ireland, cannot fail to excite 
the admiration of the stranger. On the other 
side of the Channel he is abroad, and has the 
exile’s numbness of feeling. But iu Ireland he 


is at home; he has the inspiriting sense of a 
numerous brotherhood, and one may easily see 
that he haB a vivid consciousness of his social 
importance. 

The diet of the Irishman in this part of the 
country is, of course, potatoes and milk. As he 
himself puts it, he has potatoes twenty-one times 
a week. In the event of a blight, such as the 
historic one, the result in certain parts of Ireland 
could scarcely be less disastrous than at any 
former period. If one may judge by the physique 
of its consumers, the diet requires no recom¬ 
mendation of the medical faculty, for a more 
stalwart race it would be difficult to find. In 
this corner of the country so long ‘preserved,’ 
we should expect to find the natural Irishman, 
and we certainly found him. The native Irish 
is almost universally spoken; hut at the same 
time, the majority of the younger generation 
speak English with a brogue of the most exquisite 
flavour Here, also, we have the Irishman in 
the typical attire to which caricaturists have 
accustomed us. To the visitor from the other 
island, it is a ludicrous picture to see him m 
tall lut, blue tailed coat, and knee-breeches, at 
work in his wretched plot, Jil& a philosopher 
out for a little recreation. It is not so much 
the style of his garments, however, that makes 
tlieir piefcureaquenesH ; it is their positively mira¬ 
culous raggedne.ss. We feel that this raggod- 
ness has quite passed the stage of disrcputahility, 
and has actually become ornamentation. But it 
is above all the hat that fixes the attention. 
Wc have often closely inspected it; and our 
wonder never ceased liow, in the course of a 
single life, any hat, however weather-beaten and 
however brutally used, could attain that pre- 
Adamite look. 

It is the great charm of travel in Ireland 
that one ean become acquainted with its people 
in so short a time and on such easy terms. The 
Irishman is the most approachuble of human 
beings, and as the very Irishman the stranger 
wishes to know is in mo-.t cn.-cs his own lord 
and master, intercourse is thus made doubly easy. 

If in the course of a solitary walk you should 
desire the solace of a little conversation, you j 
have but to take your scat on one of the turf 
walls that form the fences in these parts of the 
country. If you ore a smoker and produce your 
pipe, you will present an additional inducement. 
Before you are well seated, you will he saluted 
with : ‘ A fine day, sir, God be praised ! ’ and a 
careless figure will be seen approaching with 
spade or pickaxe over his shoulder. Sharing 
your tobacco with him, it will remain with 
yourself to conclude the interview. Before ten 
minutes have passed, you will have had the 
outlines of his family history, and his views on 
things in general, not even excepting his priest. 

At the end of as many hours’ conversation as 
you please, ho will speed you on your way 
with a fervent ‘God preserve you long!’ and 
part with you as if you had been his lifelong 
friend. 

The peasant women of Cork and Kerry bear 
a name for good looks; but their style of dress 
certainly does not display their charms to advan¬ 
tage. The married women of the west of Ireland 
wear a long, coarso, bluck cloak, descending to 
their feet, and furnished with a commodious 
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hood which partially envelops then* features. 
A more ungraceful garment than thin cloak it 
would he dilhcult to imagine; and in bright 
summer weather it strikes one as the most 
perversely unreasonable of all human adornings. 
The unmarried women, though disallowed the 
use of the cloak, yet contrive to disfigure them¬ 
selves with equal success by means of a shawl, 
in which they invariably envelop their heads 
as well as their shoulders. But in native sweet¬ 
ness and gracefulness of speech, the Irish country¬ 
woman leaves her English and Scottish sister 
far behind. It is worth the trouble of a hun¬ 
dred greetings to hear her ‘ It is a fine day, 
thank God!’ By the way, these greetings sound 
very oddly at first in Scottish ears, ‘it is a line 
day, sir, thank God or, ‘It is a fine day, your 
honour, the Lord he praised ’ ’ are the oidmary 
salutations of the Tush country-people in flu* 
district. Their pious ejaculation- occasionally go 
beyond this. Speaking with us oi the change ul»h' 
weather, an old Irishman ■ uddeiily exclaimed . 
‘May the blessed Son ot the Holy Virgin have : 
mercy on our sowls 1 but we’re never rontinted. ; 
When it is wit, we wish it drv; and when it i 
is dry, we wish it v\it.’ On entering their cabins, ; 
it is considered good ‘form’ to say. ‘God pre¬ 
serve all m this house;’ and the response i-: 
‘Thank yo kindly, sir (or lady); may God pre¬ 
serve ye long ’ ’ 

Life with the Irish crofter is reduced to its 
very simplest elements. In summer he d.iwdb s 
through a few months’ work; and m winter 
he chews the cud of Ins summci'c curium* 
Sundays and burnt'** days alone vary the mono¬ 
tony of las year. He is a most devout and 
regular uttender of all religious ordin.uucs; and 
no state of the weather will keep linn fiorn 
eight o’clock mass of a Sunday morning. When 
second mass is over, he gives lumself up to 
secular enjoyment with a freedom unknown 
across the Channel. Sunday alternoon, indeed, 
is the period when his spirits are at their be-t, 
and according as Ins humour is tor dunking, or 
sport, or aigument, allows them their fullest 
scope. In the part oi Ireland of winch we are 
speaking, drunhenneM is certainly rarer than 
in most parts of England and Scotland. This 
may be partly due to greater model all on, but 
it may also be attributed to the dunk most 
largely patronised. Thri beverage 1 * known .is 
‘Clonakilty porter,’ a drink lanum-. throughout 
all this part of the country. Jt is the very 
cheapest of all spirituous liquors, and probably 
the most innocuous. It would oveitax ordinary 
powers of credence to specify the quantity dis¬ 
posed of at one bout by an ordnary man or 
woman—for the women have a pronounced liking 
for this particular beverage. The potato diet, 
though one would not think it, is said to account 
for this abnormal drinking capacity; and some 
explanation is certainly needed. 

The parish priest is, of course, the central 
figure of every neighbourhood. As far as an 
outsider may judge, the relations of priest and 
pali-thinner would appear to he of the most 
cordial nature. The kindly feeling is doubtless 
lostered by the fact that the priests as a class 
come of the small farmers of the country. Their 
ow r n early training, therefore, expressly fits them 
for dealing with their people. It cannot be 


gainsaid that the priests as a body look exceed¬ 
ingly good fpllows, and invariably have that 
prosperous appearance that betokens happy rela¬ 
tions with ourselves and others. During our 
stay in Leap, vve witnessed a very pleasing proof 
of this mutual good understanding between the 
priest and his people. The priest of the village 
was returning from a holiday in England, and 
his parishioners took the opportunity of showing 
their esteem and affection lor him. The houses 
of the village were all decked with flowers, and 
flags suspended across the streets bearing various 
inscriptions in English and lrmh, such as, 
‘Welcome home, our vvoilhy priest,’ &c. As 
the reverend gentleman approached, lie was met 
l*y a huge body of liu people on foot, on 
donkey-, on horses, and in cars. Ills hor-e was 
taken out of the traces, and bin vehicle drawn 
into the village by n number of young men 
amid immense enthusiasm ol the entire ;.•]'illa¬ 
tion. At night, the village wa- brilliantlv illu¬ 
minated, a eandlo being net in every , 1 . 111 *, and 
p.ipoi limb, urn suspended at v.uious corners of 
the street. Later, a burning tor-barrel was borne 
through the street, the priest him-alt landing 
the pio- c-.-ion ; and the proceedings do cd by 
lus addica'-ing hi- assembled find* liolu Ins own 
dooi.-tcp. Judged by the fjequent and obslle- 
]>« mils applause ol hi- la ait is, lus addle.-.- would 
seem to have met their lervent nppiovnl. It is 
only in poiiloi a! <1* mon-nation- that Seot-na n 
exhibit similar unanimity; and tin* entile pus 
eeedings seemed 111 our .Scottish ejes a pleasant 
novelty in thing, uligiou-. 

Few of tla* p 1 .pie 111 the dmliat liau been 
beyond their native pan-h, uinl tie* prie-t is for 
the major, ly of them the ie-enoir ol all secular 
as well as .spuitual knowledge. Lie conveys 
instriK tion to them on . !! ' J , and on 

Sundays often closes Ins .-1 . : • with hints 

of piacticul hearing on their temporal nuneins. 
During one of the w*ei 1: of our stay 111 the 
neighbourhood, a mad dog got at luige, and 
v ■ ! * !■ M- mi-dud on man and beast. 

In. iiiients of this dog would 

lurm h malenal for a history of some length. 
On Sunday, after the celebration of mass, the 
finest made lefeivme to the wonderful doings 
of this dog. lie began by saying that if any 
one had a dog that should go mad, his best 
plan wa- at once to shoot it; and he proceettCTl 
to explain minutely the various methods of 
treating a bitten pei.-on. This reference to the 
event of the week was evidently taken quite 
as a matter of coulee; and one could easily 
gather that the importance ol local events is 
measured by the style of the priest’.* reference 
to them on Sundays. o 

The old Irish style of conducting funerals is 
blill in vogue 111 this district, though among the 
more respei table classes it is falling into disuse. 
Diuing our stay, we saw one of these old- 
fashioned funerals. Heading the procession was 
a dogcait with the driver and the priest—the 
priest, of course, intricately enwrapt in white 
linen, of which, by the wav, he usually receives 
a fresh suit from the relatives of the deceased. 
Then followed a common cart strewn with straw, 
containing the coffin and the chief mourner, who 
on this occasion was a woman. She was clad in 
the ordinary dress of her class; and with hood 
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drawn closely over her face and chin resting on ! autumn and early winter; but the greater part is 
her knees, .she keened in the most dismal manner, j stored in sheds. Being thus stored and kept dry, 
Immediately behind the onrt came a crowd of i and exposed as much as possible to the summer 
women similarl v attired, and all Icecniitff, though sun unci winds, it forms, when put into the closes, 
in rather a mechanical and hall-hearted lashion. { a dry comfortable bed for the cattle, and acts 
Then followed a smuggling concourse of men, all ; ns a sponge, absorbing the liquid manure, and 
on foot, m tlioir workaday garb, and with faces j thus storing away the ammonia. Further, as 
unwashed. These made no demonstration what- | in some places the hog is too soft for carts to 
soever. The rear was brought up by a number of j go into, the writer, ca< li summer and autumn, 
young men, sons, perhaps, of well-to-do fanners, lias some two hundred tons burrowed out on 
also m their ordinary dress. They lounged on in ! to hard ground, piled into as high a heap as 
the easiest fashion, with hands in pocket*-, their ; possible, and allowed to remain until the follow- 
waistcoats o]k:u —the day was hot-and certain ot j mg summer, when it is found to l»e dry, and 
them actually smoking. The Celtic races have easily carted. The cost *ol such wheeling-out 
the reputation for natural doluacy of feeling is about fiveptncc per ton. 

In such exhibitions as the above, this dchc.i< y I In autumn, after the manure which has lam 


ceilainly does not show itself. 


1‘ FA T AS A M A N U K li 


j in the closes all the summer has becu carted 

_I out, the lloor of the closes is covered with some 

' twehe or fifteen inches of moss, spnnkled o\er 
iv!Ill straw or bracken. The cattle, when first 


1 Till] advice has been given to those who widi put in, appear to dread putting foot on the peat; 
J tri make somethin^ mil'of then- put-mo-* > Out l,,,t “ 6 * 10 ** linn- become quite accustomed to 


tin if Urt comae II, I list to l-'t them alone, a- f T » t ™ day., the closes Ret another 

i f . i , .1 .... . „ dressing of wane live in* lies of peat, covering 

he more they are ml,Tier,, tin- My " M before, 'it might be 

the lo-i will he ; but tlu-Loid Meibom lie »Vh>-, ^ U pp ()>S( .,] that with so much m&s and so little 
can l-you-lel lL-alom ’ wav of treating every suh- ■ ^tiaw', the < stile would /atr t ‘%ul this is not so, 

ject may he occa-nm.ilI^v oveidone. The v\ riter' unless on the first day or two. On the con- 

having of lati* veal 1 - hi en utilising the pi at on t.iary, tin* manure-bed is firm and elastic under 

In-? I.inu, and filing git ally si tidied with the foot. The above dressings aie continued all 

n-sult, n-.w ventures to give a short bUlih of thmugh the waiter and spring, the consequence 
1 , „ being th.it the ammonia and other chemicals, 

Jl.S opuatious . of , ov Moored 


being that the ammonia and other chemicals, 


lie lias a small hill-fen,,, when-, m byres* and ' j^ea-d of being evaporated cleti uncut ally to 
, , . . f the health of the cattle, are stored away and 


covered closes, he w nitei* a hrceding-sLock of 
about fifty cattle, of difluvnl age*, and having 


preserved. Tlie air m the closes is t-weet and 
wholesome. I'lg.v do not ci inkle in their legs 


only, on an aveiage, about forty acre* m white- }>y boring in ovir-heated manure—a very com- 
ciop; and as stiaw in the imighbouihood i* dilli- mon complaint in coveicd closes—the feet of the 
i ult to buy, ho wa» oi < ion ally pinched both , cattle arc kept cool, a necessary condition, it one 
tor fodder and bedding l or nason* whicli need { h>"ks lor perfect liealtli, and which can only be 
not here he stated, he does not wish t • diminish , imperfectly got in a straw-bedded covered close 
the number of the catll" -o*w in tired. This being by frequent removals of the manuie. The water- 
the state of matte r*. uni Icing exercised how , supply to the e loses— should the pipe he below 
to make his fodder and bedding lust through tin* the manure—is kept perfectly cool, instead of 
winter, it oceumd to the writer that In* might being tepid, as the wliter lias seen it. 
greatly economise his bedding, and so the more * When the wirier began to use peat, he rather 
ea l ily get over the winter, were he to use a quail- ! thought that there would not he a perfect amul- 
tily of peal in the closes and bvres. lie happens gamaiion- that, when the closes came to be 
to he favourably situated, having an abundant emptied, he should find several distinct layers 
supply ot peat of a line grain within a shoit of peat, possibly difficult of removal. As a 
d’ ' Mice of the steading. The cost of cutting matter of fact, the peat placed in the floor 
and bringing a fair cartload—about fifteen him-. of the close alone retains it> identity; H cer- 
di'edweight— to the steading he calculates at tainly comes out peat the same as when it was 
about sixpence. Thus, by putting on three carts, put in, but apparently plus a hm.*' piof 
three men, and a boy—two ol these cutting and , ammonia, of which it smells -*1 i■ *n l\. As to 
filling, and two going with the cart*—lie can the other peat put on in layers, it almost totally 
deliver at the peat-shed about foity-five cart-? 1 disappears; but the whole manure is black and 
per day, or about thirty-five tons. As the hog | compact. Last autumn, peat taken from the 
grows good gia-s, flic turf is lifted, and is rehml J floor ol the closes was phi on a niece of stiff, 
on the lower level. In this way the carts uui j poor clay ground, pait ol a lea-field which was 
in dry weather he hacked up to the lace of the 1 being ploughed for a crop ot oats. The result 
peat.' j is very satisfactory, the corn on such part being 

The peut-liarvest is commenced after the turnips 1 very healthy and strong, 
are in, as not only lire horses have then little J The result of such peat operations is, that a 
work to do, but especially as at that time of the I good supplyr of bedding is provided, the cattle 
year the bog and its approaches arc dry. He j arc kept m a more healthy state, and there 
has then fully two bundled and fifty loads taken ! is a large extra quantity of excellent manure 
from the bog. A portion is heaped up at the ! obtained at a cost ol under one shilling per ton. 
back of a wall near the steading, for use in The turnip crops grown with such manure and 
- -- -- a little phosphate have been perfectly satisfac- 


he writer’s byres arc under the same 
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roof ns the closes, ami drain into them. Peat 
is freely used in them, especially behind the 
cows— the result being that much of the liquid 
manure is sucked into the peat, and thus not 
only the atmosphere of the byres is sweetened, 
but the drainage is more easily managed. 

Any farmer having a peat-bog on his farm, 
can with very little trouble prove tlic truth ol 
what is here stated. 


ABSENCE OF MINI). 

In his Voyage autoiir dr via Ghamhrc , ])c Maistro 
discusses the very curious phenomenon of the 
independence of the mind and the body. He 
tells us how, in a fit of absent nnndednes 0 , h- 
often drew on his stockings wrong side out, and 
had to be reminded bv his invaluable servant 
Joannetti of hit. mistake. Many readers Mill 
call to mind experiences of their own of a similar 
nature. It seems quite common to put one’s 
watch-key to one’s ear to ascotain if it i-> 
going; and many people are m the habit of 
winding their watches und three minutes after, 
pausing to wonder wluther they ha\e done so 
or not. 

Who has not heard of the philosopher who 
boiled his watch while lie calmly held the egg 
in liis hand to note the time ' Or of the equally 
erudite man of science, who, having peeled the, 
apple, threw the apple itself over a cliff, and then 
discovcied that the und alone remained ! 

Another individual hud the habit—not such 
a very uncommon one—of foigetting Ins own 
name at awkward moments. One day lie piv- % 
sented himself at the post-office for letters, when, 
much to lus disgust, he could not tlnuk of Ins 
name. lie turned sadly homewards, racking his 
braiqs in the vain endeavour to discover who 
he was. Suddenly a fiiend aeco-ted him ‘JJow 
are you, Mr Brown?’—‘Brown, Brown, I have 
it!’ cried the absent-minded one; and leaving 
his astonished friend, he rushed back to the 
post-oilice to get his letters. 

Sometimes* absence of mind produces xery 
ludicrous effects. Ilarry Lorrequi r’.s appearance 
on parade m the character of Othello is well 
known. A somewhat similar occurrence in real 
life happened not long ago. A student on 
leaving his rooms one aftirnoon to take a stroll 
in the fashionable street in a univer&ity town, 
suddenly remembered that his lire needed coals, 
and returned to replenish it. On issuing from 
his lodging the second time, he was surprised 
to see people looking at him with an amused 
smile. Presently, sonic ragamutlms at a stred 
corner began to make audible remarks. On 
looking down, he discovered, to his lion or, that 
he was seicnely carrying the fue-tongs m place 
of his umbrella! 

One day an English savant wrote two letters, 
one to a business house in London, the other 
to a friend in Palis. In stamping them at the 

J lost-office, he placed the penny stamp on the 
utter for Paris, and the other on the business 
letter. Remarking to the post-office clerk that 
be would correct the error, he changed the 
addresses! It was not till after he had posted 
the letters that he understood why the clerk 
had not been more impressed with his brilliant 
idea. 


TIIK RETURN. 

All day the land in golden sunlight lay. 

Ah day a happy people to and fro 
Moved through the quiet summer ways; all day 
I wandered with bowed head and footstep slow, 
A stranger in the well-iemcrabcml place, 

"Where Time has left not one familiar face 
1 knew long years ago. 


Ey marsh-lands goldeu with hog asphodel, 

I saw the fitful plover wheel and set earn ; 

The soft winds swayed the foxglove’s purple bell, 
The ins trembled by the whispering stream , 
Gazing on these blue hills which know not change. 
All the dead years seemed fallen dim and strung!, 
Unreal as a dream. 


Unchanged as m my dteani> lav the fai. laid. 

The laughter-lo<ing lips, the cawr feet, 

The hands that stiuek w,mn welcome to my hand. 
The hear Is that at my coming higher heat, 

Jlave long been cold in death ; no glad surprise 
Wakens for me in any living eyes. 

That once made life so sweet. 


Slowly the (lay diew down tin golden west, 

The puiplc shailows lengthened on the plain, 

Yet I unresting thmugh a woild at rest, 

Went silent with my memory and my pain ; 
Then, for a little sp.u e, ‘icioss the joins 
To me, bowed down with time and worn with tear-. 
My frit mis came haik again 


Ey many a spot wlieic summer could not last. 

In other days, foi all our joy too long, 

They came nliouL me from the shadowy past, 

As last 1 saw them, young and gay and strong ; 
And she, my hcait, tamo fair as in the days 
\\ hen at her coming all the radiant ways 
Tlmlled into happy song. 


Ah me 1 onec here, on such a summer night, 

In silent bliss together, she and I 
.Stood watching the pale lingering fringe of light 
Go slowly deeping round the northern sky. 
Ah, love, if nil the w'cary years could givo 
Rut one sweet hour of that sweet night to live 
With thee—and then to die I 


The old sweet fingrance fills the summer air, 

The same light lingers on the northern sea,’ 

Still, as of old, tho silent land lies fair 
Eeneath the silent stars, the melody 
Of moving waters still is on the shore, 

And I am here again—but nevermore 
Will she come back to me. 

R. J. Robertson. 
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WHAT IS BI-MHTALLISM ? 

One of tin* groat tumbles of tin* roimnerri.il 
aiul financial world is the growing wmuty and 
ilcarnet of gold, concimviilly with a growing 
alnind.in *e and cheapness of silver. Tlmt gold 
is not nurily •< form oi money, hut i> aUo a valu- 
uhle and useful corn modify in it-< If, goes without 
saving. What is true oi gold is trim also of 
silver. These two nu-taN are called ‘preciqps’ 
because, of all other nu-Uils, tin* desire to possess 
them m a crude form is universal. Let us pul 
it in another way. All nation*- do not desire » 
possess pig-iron, or ingot copper, or bloik-tm, 
because all nations cannot nidi e these metals 
in Mich foim, howeier ready they may he to 
piireh.tse armies marie from them But all 
nations above the lowest rank of savagery do 
desire fo possess gold and silver m the stale 
of bullion, bemuse th y cun all utilise tlic-o 
metals in some modi* ol ornament or m purposes 
of exchange. But l*»r ob\ urns reasons the desire 
for bilver is not so large and so general as the 
desire for gold. 

From an early period in the history of civilisa¬ 
tion, gold and silver have been used as money, and 
the reason they are valuable as money is because 
"tucy have a high intrinsic value. Now, value is 
a quality which has been variously defined, but 
which for our purposes can best be explained as 
‘of two kinds. That is to say, there is exchange 
value and intiinsic value. It is a common thing 
to say that an article is worth just what it will 
bring, or sell f <>r* Tn a certain sens**, this is 
true; but the ‘ worth,’ or value, in such coses 
is market or exchange value only. Take, for 
instance, the value in the book market of some 
scarce book or pamphlet for which an extravagant 
price will be paid by a bibliomaniac, wholly 
regardless of its literary ments. Books which 
are intellectually worthless will often attain a 
very high ‘ market vofue ’ l J cr contra , a copy of 
the Bible may be obtained for sixpence. 

In speaking of value, therefore, one must 
always understand whether market value or 
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intrinsic worth be meant. The two do not 
always coincide. A thing is very often intrinsi¬ 
cally worth a grtat deal more than it will sell 
for; and, on the other hand, a thing will often 
1 m*11 for a great deal more than V is intrinsically 
worth. No better examples of the latter can be 
\ mentioned than the extravagant prices which 
i are sometimes paid for pieces of old china, or 
I the extraordinary sums which were given for 
bulbs in the days of the Dutch tulip mania. 

Now, the peculiar virtue of gold is that it 
combnns the highest exchange value with the 
1 highest intrinsic value It possesses qualities 
I which no other substance has; some of these 
1 qualities adapt it for use as money, while it 
] possesses at the same time a value independent 
i of its woitli as money - namely, its intrinsic value. 

| That i.s to say, a sovereign is xalnablo not merely 
because it will exchange for twenty shillings, or 
purchase a pound’s worth of good**, but also 
because it can itself' by rc-nielting it or otherwise, 
be made an article of use. The same is true only 
in a modified degree of silver money. A shilling 
can be utilised in the same way as bullion-silver 
can ; but a shilling does not contain a shilling’s- 
worth of the metal. This is why silver coins 
in this country are called only ‘token-money.’ 
Their intrinsic value is not equal to their‘lace’ 
or exchange value, and therefore you cannot at 
law compel a man to receive payment of a debt 
from you in silver if the amount be greater than 
forty shillings sterling. Silver beyond forty 
shillings is not what is termed a ‘legal tender.’ 
A creditor may take silver 1mm 5011 if lie likes, 
just as he may take a cheque from you if you 
have a banking account; but yoif can no more 
compel him to receive payment m silver o\er 
forty shillings than you can compel him to take 
your cheque.* 

This has been the law of England since 1816 ; 
and it is this law which makes England what 

* Tlic only other legal tender are Bank of England 
notes. They are a legal tender for sums above five 
pounds. The Bank of England itself must, however, if 
desired, pay gold. 
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is called a mono-metallic country—that is, pos- longer wanted for coinage. Consequently, the 
Bessing ono sole standard of value.. That standard, price of silver measured m gold fell so consider* 
as we know', is gold. But India, is also a mono- ably that the Latin Union could no longer main- 
metallic country, and silver is there the sole tain the ratio of fiftecn-and-a-half to one, which 
standard, gold not being now minted at all, they had established. They therefore agreed 
although gold corns, such as mohurs, circulate among themselves not to coin any more silver— 
to some extent, and are hoarded as ‘ treasure.’ or to coin only such small quantities as were 
Indeed, in all the Asiatic countries it may he needed for the convenience of the people—while, 
said that silver ^ is the circulating medium of however, they retained the principle of silver 
exchange—that _ is to say, the actual form of money being‘legal tender’os well as gold, 
money. Yet, in all Asiatic countries, gold is • Some years later, the United States govem- 
kiguiy prized than silver, and is more ment resumed specie payments—that is to say, 
readily taken in payment of a debt, even if of they called ill the ‘ greenbacks,’ or notes for 
Western coinage; and •this fact is another illits- email amounts which were issued during the 
tration of the high intrinsic value of gold in war, when coin was scarce, and began to pay all 
all parts of the world. Strictly speaking, gold their debts in gold. In older to do this, they 
is not ‘ money ’ in Asia, but it is held more had to purchase and mint a large quantity of that 
precious than official money. metal. Between 1873 and 1883, it. is estimated 

Now, there arc certain persons who contend that no less than two hundred millions ster- 
that it is a great mistake on the part of any ling worlk of gold were taken up for coinage 
nation to have a standard of value confined to o\er and above the normal consumption in that 
a single metal, be it gold or wlyer, and wlm way. Thus, the United States romrr-d one Imn- 
fur tiler contend that the existing umveisal de- dred millions; Germany, eighty -Jour millions: 
pression of trade is principally due to England and Italy, sixteen millions. Tin* meant an aver- 
and one or two other countries rejecting silver age extra demand on the ten years oi twenty 
for purposes of legal nion-y. These persons are millions annually. 

what it is usual t/ call Li-metallists, and they We must Lear these figures in mind in ondoa- 
desire to see adopted a universal dual, or, more vouring to see how gold has Wome starce, and, 
correctly, alternative standard. as it i\ termed, * appreciali d in value.’ Be-ides 

The theory of bi-metallism is one of Fromli the coinage for the»o and the other slates winch 
origin. In 18G5, certain Euiopean states for- have to put a certain qmmti tv of gold tin .mail the 
mally adopted it. fhese states w'orc Franco, mints every year m order to ‘keep up tlieir normal 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland ; and their com- curremy, tlieio i- the large demand tor the tm tal 
conation is known as the ‘Latin Union’ The for employment m the arts and maim lac Lures, 
agreement they made among themsehes w.is that M. de U\aleye estimated a lew years ago that the 
each of them should coin both gold and .silver amount of gold thus used is about ten millions 
m unrestricted quantities and ot defined fine- sterling annually; but m a tormer aitieh, we 
ness, and that both gold and silver money should took fiiteen millions staling as the fbnm*. The 
be ‘legal tender’ in each state for all debts. That latter we believe to be neater the marl?, and it is 
is to say, m the Latin Union a man may pay a the fait that the use oi gold Jor purposes other 
debt of a thousand pounds, or any amount, m than coinage is annually incrra-'intr. 
silver—if lie likes-instead of bein<; confined to A thin;; may mm . 1 -u in market value—whir'll 
forty shillings-wortil of silver, as with us. Tn as w r e have said, is ditloront from intrinsic value 
practice, lie does not do bo, because it i* imon- —in two way*—namely, l>y reason of enlarged 
vement to carry and to count large sums in silver demand, or by mason of diminished supply 
corns. The purpose of that agreement was to Both forces have operated in the case of gold • 
increase the amount of coined currency without for, while the demand has increased m the’ 
causing an addition to the market value of one maimer just shown, the supply lias been steadily 
metal by concentrating the demands of mints falling off. Jn ]hf> 2 , alter the discoveries in 
upon one alone. It necessitated fixing a ratio California and Australia, the production of gold 
of value bctw'ecn the two metaL, and the ratio w.r, to the lalue of Unity-six and a hall millions 
was taken by the Latin Union to be fifteen and sterling; hut now, it is onlv about half tliat ’ 
a half parts of silver to one ot gold. That is amount. The decrease in yield is shown in a 
to say, one ounce of gold was declared by law to very interesting manner by comparing successive 
be ‘worth’ fifteen and a halt ounce, of silver, periods of five years. Thus: i 

and vice versd. 

It would take too long and too much teehni- ,, ® r, " d i TuW reduction Annual Avenge 

cality to follow the operations ot the Latin Union ; 1832-50 . £150,000,000 £30,000,000 

hut it is necessary to explain that one branch i2p»~06 ! iii’oon’ofS 22 SS 

of the agreement had to l>e departed from aftfr 1807-71 | loo’ooo’ooo 21,753*000 

the close of tno franco-German war. The Ger- 1871-75 | 77,000,000 19,200,000 

mans demanded payment of the whole of the two 

hundred millions of the w'ar indemnity in gold, Between 1875 and 1882 the average remained 
and they then adopted for themselves a gold a little over nineteen millions annually; but 
standard. This is what is meant by saying that in 1883 the production was only about eighteen 
Germany demonetised silver; she became mono- and a quarter millions; and in 1884 it was 
metallic, like England. The effect of this action rather under eighteen milj/ons sterling. At the 

on the part of Germany was to cause an extra close of last year, Mr Samuel Smith, M.P._a 

demand for gold for mint purposes, and at the leading bi-metallist—said that the present pro- 
same time to throw upon the markets of the duction could not he estimated at much over 
...world a vast quantity of bilver which was no sixteen millions annually. If our estimate is 


Annual Average 

£30,000,000 

24,000,000 

22,750,000 

21,753,000 

19,200,000 
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correct, tliat fifteen millions annually are used in 
the arts and manufacturer, it will ho seen what 
a narrow margm is now leJt for coinage. 

This is bad enough from a bi-metallist point 
of view; V 1 worse remains. Silver has been 
all the time increasing in. amount of production. 
Wo have not the figures lor precisely the same 
periods as for gold, but tile following will buffice 
to show the growth in the yield of silver : 


1852-0*2... 
1803 -73 
1871-80 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. . . . 

1884. 


Total l’rixluM i.m 

€90,700,(XX) 
121,530,000 
110,100,000 


Annual A\ci. 

€9,070,000 
12,453,(XX) 
15,771,428 
18,8(X>,(XX) 
20,500,000 
21,400,(XX) 
21,100,000 


The broad inference from these figures is that 
the production of silver lias about douWed within 
the last twenty years. The increase is mamly, 
if not entirely, from the development ot the 
mines in the western States of Ante idea; and an 
American authority estimates that the pioduc- 
lion will probably double itself again within the 
next twent) years. 

Now, the curious fact is, that while the world 
at once and greedily absorbs the annual pro¬ 
duction ot gold, it h m present circumstances 
unable to utilise all the siher. This metal is 
actually demuMiig ui employment in the arts; 
and judecd, it is within the obsenutmn of o\ery 
one that silver-plate is no longer the highly 
coveted possession winch it once was m middle- 
cl.ec families. One meets now with 4 solid-silver' 
appliances lompaiatively behlom m general um, 
< lei tro-plale having taken their place. Jib disuse, 
as money has been ahvadv mmtioned. 

r L'he lesulb is remaikable. In 1H4S, the metallic 
mom*}, (Uirent or hoaided in tin woild, was 
estimated at one thousand millions sterling, of 
which lour hundred millions w r ero gold, and six 
hundred mill.ons wen suvei. In 1870, the 
metallic mom.} was estimated at lourteen hun¬ 
dred millions, of which seven hundred anil liftv 
millions were gold, and six hundred and titty 
millions were silver. At present, the metallic 
money ot the wurld is e*-tim.jtul at about hi teen 
hundred and seventy millions steilmg, ot wlacli 
about eight bundled millions are gold, and 
scvi^n hundred and twenty millions arc silver. 
It is to he remembered also that a very 
small proportion of the gold which is with¬ 
drawn for manufactures and ornaments ever 
amds its way hack into the ciiculating arena, 
because the L.hour expended on the finished 
ornament gives it a higher value thau can he 
obtain' d out ol 1 h mohry p l. In this con¬ 
nection anotlioi ir.R \ * ».: p Mil may he noticed, 
which is, that it has been ascertained that out 
of every three thousand sovereigns coined, one 
sovereign represents the annual loss hv friction; 
and in half-sovereigns the annual loss in the same 
way is one in eighteen hundred. It may not be 
generally known that our gold coins circulate 
very much in some parts of the East and in 
South America, and ^re only returned to this 
country when they have lost in weight by fric¬ 
tion. This loss reduces the intrinsic value; hut 
when sent to Loudon, they are exchangeable at 
face vulue, if not excessively abraded. 

The effept of this change in the actual pro¬ 


duction and employment of gold and silver is 
to inatei uilly alter their relative values. The 
value of silver measured in gold has fallen so 
enormously, tliat instead of the ratio being, 

! ns was fixed by the Latin Union, fifteen and a 
half parts of silver to one of gold, the actual 
ratio m the markets of the world is now only 
about twenty paiIs of silver to one of gold. 

It is estimated that a sovereign will now pur¬ 
chase as much as thirty shillings would do 
fifteen yearn ago; and this is what is meant by 
saying that the appreciation of gold is the cause 
ot the depreciation ot prices of commodities. 
But all tli ib time silver has remained the legal 
standard ot value ot India, and a rupee is still 
worth two shillings in that country. That 
is to say, a rupee has still the purchasable 
power of two shillings in India ; hut in Eng- 
! land it is worth only about one shilling and seven-* 

■ pence. Therefore, upon every pound which the 
Indian remits to this imiutiy lie must lose twenty 
1 per cent., or about four shillings, for exchange. 

I This is a very serious loss not only on merchant.* 
—many of whom, however, can to some extent 
counteract it by sending home >goods instead of 
> money, goods which they buy for silver in 
! Calcutta and sell for gold in London—hut also 
j on the which lias to send home 

I something I .:««:i millions sterling, gold 

1 value, every year, to meet the interest on the 
public duhN, and the like. 

j The position, then, L this—that the supply of | 
1 gold money m now too .small for the woild’s needs, 
aud that all commerce and international mtcr- 
, course is being hampered by the restriction of the 
medium of exchange. At present, the sole practical 
I medium is gold ; and gold-money, as Mr Gosclien 
I has remarked, has three functions to perform : 

1 it has to supply the pocket and till-inoney of 
the people; it has to remain m the vaults of 
, bankers as seen fit}' for the notes issued against 
I it; and it lias to serve in settling the balances 
j between nations. The larger the amount of 
j trade which is being done, the larger must these 
i balances necessarily he—although not in direct 
{ proportion—and the more gold must he required 
; to adjust them. By analogy of reasoning, the 
j less gold there is in the form of circulating 
i money, the more must the. trade be restricted. 

! If the restriction does not operate on volume, 

1 it must operate on prices, and this in effect is 
wh.it has happened. 

The subject of concern, then, in the circles 
of finance throughout the world is how to 
rehabilitate silver, as it is termed—that is, liow 
to replace it in the position which it is claimed 
the metal should occupy us money. If the 
supply of gold is too sniali for the world, then 
the only alternative is to util ite silver more 
largely, and to give it un olhclal value in 
relation to gold That value cannot now be 
placed in the ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one ; 
hut it is thought that common agreement among 
the nations might enable the ratio to he fixed at 
something like seventeen to one. 

The object of the bi-metallists is to bring 
about an arrangement between all the nations 
of Europe and tho United States of the same 
principle and effect as that adopted by the 
Latin Union, which we have described. That 
is to say, they seek to have the free concurrent 
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are very much divided among experts while the 
general public, gives almost no attention to the 
question whatever. It is in the hope of stimu¬ 
lating the interest of our readers in a great, 
almost a vital matter, that we place this article 
before them. 


IN ALL SHADES. 


CHATTER XX. 


coinage of both gold and silver in a fixed ratio 
of value, and to have both metals everywhere 
decreed unlimited legal tender. The effect of 
this would bo, they claim, to provide a supply 
of metallic coinage amply sufficient for the 
world’s present and increasing requirements, 
while it would prevent those violent fluctua¬ 
tions in exchange which do so much to distni b 
our trade with the silver-using countries of the 
East and of South America (where the Mexican 
silver dollar is the standard). Unless thug be 

done, they assert, gold will become the sole cur- j There was great excitement m the District (Joint 
rency of the world, .and will have to perform ■ at Westmoreland one snnnv morning, a lew days 
the work of two metals. The effects of the con-, later, lor the new' judge was to sit and hear an 
sequent depreciation of silver upon India will j appeal, West Indian fashion, from a magistrate’s 
he ruinous, and the effects of the consequent ( decision m the case of Delgado versus Dupux. 
appreciation of gold will he to reduce the value j The little com thou*** m the low’ parochial build¬ 
er property in all commodities in this country {ings of Westmoreland was crowded with an cag< r 
still further. The final result, say some, must j throng of excited negroes. Much buzzing and 
be panic and revolution. humming of voices filled the mom, lor it was 

The arguments joo and con, involve teclmi- ' noised abroad among the blacks that Mid ih 
calities not quite suitable lor our pages. It llawtorn, being a brown mau bom, was Lkclr 
may be mentioned, however, that those opposed j to curry favoui with the buckras —as brown men 
to bi-metalhsm say that there is no reason to j will -by gtwng unjust decisions m their fax our 
conclude that the supply of gold lias permanently j against the black nun; and this w’as a very 
fallen off; that fcesn discoveries may be made ; important case for the agii« ulturul negroes, as i 
any day; tlmt the effects ol the fluctuations ' it affected a question of pajmg wages for woik j 
of exchange* on trade are exaggerated, and do I performed in the 1’imento Valley cane-pieces. I 

not, in practice, prex’ent free commerical inter- j Bosnia Fleming was there among the crowd ; 
course between countries of quite different, cur- j and jus Louis Delgado, the appellant m the ciw*, 
rcncies; and that the diminishing use ol silver | came into court, he paused for a moment to 
in the arts is an argument against its use as 1 whisper huiriedly a few words to her ‘D** | 
money. If silvir becomes comparatively value- 1 med’eine bah elfeek like I tell you, Missy ltosin. 
less as a commodity, boxv, it is asked, can the , lie asked in .ui undertone, 
ratio of value as money between it and gold be 
maintained * The metal would be placed in the 
anomalous position of having two values--one 

at the mints, and another m the markets— and ' well for true, nowadays 

‘ Him gwme to marry you, mi-M ? ’ 


Bosnia laughed and showed her white ledh. 
Ye», Mistah Delgado, him hah elleek, sail, saim 
like you tell me Isaac l'uurtales, him lub me 
' well 5 • 

the consequence would be that the maiket value 
would rule, and people would refuse to take the j Bosnia shook her head. ‘No; him can’t done 
silver money. This is the case at present in j dat,’ she answered carelessly, us though it wan* 
the United States, when* the government is , the most natural thing in the world, ‘linn got 
compelled by law to buy for coinage some fixe J an udder wife ah cady.’ 


hundred thousand pounds-x\a>rth of silver every 
month, xvliich silver money lies dead in the 
treasury because the people don’t xvant it. 

On the other hand, it may be* contended that 
the very fact of silver being legalised by all the 


Ha 1 Him got, wife ober m Rarbadoes 9 ’ 
Delgado muttered. ‘Him doau’t nebber tell me 
dat.—Well, Missv Rosy, I want xou bring Isaac 
Bourtales to me hut dis one clay. J xvant Isaac 
to help me. De cup oli do Dupuys is full dis 


great nations of the world xxould impait to it \ day ; an’ if de nexv judge gih decision wrong- 
a value xvliich might ue-cieute a demand for it 1 fully agin me, de Lard will arise soon in alljjim 
for other employment. It may be possible, too, | glory, like him tell de prophets, an’ make de 
to arrange not a permanent but an adjustable ] victory for hint own people:.’ 
ratio, to be altered from time to time by joint] ‘But not hurt de missy?* Rosina inquired 
agreement among the nation-*, according as the j anxiously. v 

relative values of the metals are affected by j ‘Yuli, yali* You is too chupid, Miss Rosy, 


supply and demand. 

Be this as it may, it xxould seem that all the 
nations concerned, including even Germany, who 
acknowledges having made a mistake in demone¬ 
tising silver,'are more or less m favour of bi¬ 
metallism, and tlmt all wait for the concurrence 
of England. In the United State's, the present 
efforts of the government are directed towards 
repealing the law xvliich compels them to coin a 
certain amount of silver—not that they do not 
xvant a dual currency, but simply because they 
cannot work it as long as England persists iii 
adhering to the gold standard. Thus it would 
appear that in the great silver question England 
is, rightly qr wrongly, not as yet prepared to come 
to a decision. In England, moreover, counsels 


I tollin’ you. You tmk de Lard gwine to turn 
aside in *de day ob vengeance for your mis.sv > 
De Dupujs is do Lard's entmy, le-ady, an’ he 
will dcMmv dem utteily, men and women.’ 

Before Jbi'.in.i could find time to reply, there 
xvas a sudden stir in the body of the court, and 
Edward Hawthorn, entering from the private door 
behind, took lm seat upon the judge’s bench in 
hushed silence. 

‘Delgado versus Dupuy, an appeal from a 
magistrate’s order, rcferijpd to this court as 
being under twenty shillings in value.—Who 
heard the case in the first instance?’ Edward 
inquired. 

* Mr Dupuy of Orange Groi'e and Mr Henley,' 
Tom Dupuy, the defendant, ausxvefed quietly. 
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Edward’s forehead puckered up a little. ‘You 
are the defendant* 1 believe, Mr Thomas Dnpuy ?' 
he said to the young planter with a curious 
look. 

Tom Dupnv nodded acquiescence. 

‘And the ease was heard m the first instance 
by Mr Theodore Dupuy of Orange Grove, who, 
if I am rightly inioxmed, happens to he your 
own uncle 1 ’ 

* Rightly informed ! ’ Tom Dupuy sneered half 
angrily—‘rightly informed, indeed! Why, you 
know lie is, of course, as well as i do. Didn’t 
we both call upon you together the other day? 
I should say, consideiing what suit of interview 
» we had, you can’t already have quite forgotten 
it»’ 

Edward winced a little, lmt answered nothing 
He merely allowed the plaintiff' to he put in the 
ho\, and proceeded to listen (areful^y to lus 
rambling evidence. It wasn’t Aery easy, oA-en 
tor the sharp, half Jewish brown hamster who 
was counsel fur the plaintiff, to get anything . 
verv clear nr d« finite out of Louis Dilgado with 
his” vague ihetoue. Still, by dint of patient 
listening, Edward Hawthorn was enabled at last 
to make out lie* pith and kernel of the old 
Atman’s exutod story He worked, it seemed, 
at times on Orange Grove estate, and at times, 
alternately, at 1’imento \ alley. The wages on 
both estates, as frequently liappi ns in mk h ea^e-*, 
were habitually far m une.iu; and Delgado 
cl timed for main* 'bus, on winch, he assn-fed, lie 
had been woikmg at Tom Dtipm’s canc-piecch ; 
while Tom Dupuy had entered a plea of no am 
indebted on the ground that no entry appeared 
m his own book-keeper’s ac-'ount for tho.-c dates 
of Delgado’s presence Mr Theodore Dupuy had 
heard the ur-e, and he and a brother-magistrate 
had at nine dei nlcd it against Delgado. ‘ l>ut, 

I know, sab,’ Delgado said vehemently, looking 
up to liie m av pidge with a certain defiant air, 
as of a man who come jTiepared for in|uslice, 

‘ f know I work deni da vs at 1‘miento Valley, 
b>vase T kiep hook meselt, an’ put down in 
him in me oavii hand all dc daj-j 1 woik 
anyA\ here.’ 

‘Gan jou produce the hook {’ Edward inquired 
oi the excited negro. 

‘ It isn’t any use,’ Tom Dupuy interrupted 
angiily. ‘I’ve wen the book mvwll, and you 
V.uVt read it. It’s all kept m Mime heathenish 
African language or other.’ 

‘1 must iwiliest you, Ah* Dupuv, not to mtcr- 
• •upt/ Edivard Hawthorn said in his sternest 
voire. ‘Please to remember, I beg of you, that 
tins room is a court of justice.’ 

‘Not much justice here for white inen, I 
expect,’ Tom Flippy muttered to himrelf in a 
half-audible undertone. ‘The niggers’ll have 
it all their own Avay in future, ot course, nmv 
they’ve got one of themselves to sit upon the 
bench for them.’ 

‘Produce the book/ Edward said, turning to 
Delgado, and restraining his natural anger with 
some difficulty. 

‘ It doan’t no good, gall/ the African answered, 
Avith a sigh of despondency, pulling out a greasy 
account-book from his open bosom, and turning 
over the pages slowly in moody silence. ‘ It me 
own book, dnt I liab for me own reference, an’ 

I keep him all in me own handwriting.’ | 


Edward held out his hand comrnandingly, and 
took the greasy small volume that the African 
passed over to him, with some little amusement 
and surprise. He didn’t expect, of course, that 
lie would be able to read it, but lie thought at 
least he ought to see what sort of accounts the 
man kept; they would at anyrate be interesting, 
as throwing light upon negro ideas and modes 
of reckoning. He opened the book the negro 
gave him and turned it over hastily with a 
languid curiosity. In a second, a curious change 
came visibly over his startled face, and he uttered 
sharply a little sudden cry ot unaffected surprise 
an<l astonishment. ‘Why/lie said m a strangely 
altered voice, turning once more to the dogged 
Afman, who stood then* staring at him in stolid 
indifference, ‘Avhat on earth ib the meaning of 
tin-. 1 This is Arabic ! ’ 

Jlosina Fleming, looking cageily from iu front 
at the curious characters, saw at on<e they Avcre 
the same m type as the Avriling m the obeali 
book Delgado di.el showed her the evening she 
w nt to consult Jnm at lus hut about Isaac 
l’ourtales. 

Delgado glanced back at the young judge Avith 
a fate full ot rising distrust # aml latent incre¬ 
dulity. * You doau’l can read it, sail?’ he asked 
suspiciously, ‘it Afruan talk. You doan’t can 
lead it ?’ 

‘(Vrtainlv, I can/ Edward answered with a 
smile. ‘It’s veiy beautifully and dearly written, : 
and the entiles are jn good and accurate Arable.’ 
And be read a word or two of the entries aloud, 
m proof ot his ability to decipher at eight the 
mv-Toiious characters. 

Delgado m turn gave a sudden start; and draw¬ 
ing luiiwlf up to his full height, Avith newborn 
pndo and dignity, he burst forth at once into 
a fcAV sentences in some strange foreign tongue, 
deep and guttural, addicted apparently, as Tom 
Dupuy thought, to the new judge in passionate 
oTitreatA'. I hit in reality the African was asking 
Edward Hawthorn, earnestly and in the utmost 
astonishment, a\ hether it was a fact that lie 
could Ia ally and truly speak Arabic. 

EdAvard answered him back m a feAv word**, 
rapidly spoken, m the fluent colloquial Egyptian 
dialect winch lie had learned m London from 
his Mohammedan teacher, Sheik Abdullah. It 
was but a short sentence, but it was quite 
enough to cummee Delgado that he did posi¬ 
tively understand the entries m the account-hook, 
i‘Do Lard be praise” the African shouted aloud 
excitedly. ‘Do new judge, him can read de book | 
1 keep for me own reckonin’! I)e Laid be 
praise ! Him gwiuc to delibber me * ’ 

‘Did ever you see such a farce in your life?’ 
a\ hi-.pored Tom Dupuy to his uncle Theodore. 

‘I don’t believe the follow understands a single 
Avord of it; and 1 ’in sure the gibberish they 
were talking to one another can’t possibly be 
part ol any kind of human language even in 
Africa. And yet, after all, I don’t know ! The 
fellow’s a nigger himself, and perhaps he may 
really have learned from liis own people some of 
their confounded African lingoes. But who on 
earth would ever have believed, Uncle Theo¬ 
dore, avo ’d have lived to hear such trash ns that 
talked openly from the very bench in a Queen’s 
court in the island of Trinidad ! ’ 

Edward coloured up again at the few words 
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■which he caught accidentally of this ugly mono- last day’s work was entered properly in an evi- 
logue; hut ho only said to the eager Alrican : ‘ I dently fresh ink, that of the previous two days 
cannot speak with you here m Arabic, Delgado; looking proportionately blacker and older. There 
here we must use English only.’ could he very little doubt, indeed, which of the 

* Certainly,’ Tom Dupuy suggested aloud— two posted his books daily with the greater care 
colonial courts are even taxor than English ones, and accuracy. 


‘We mustn’t^ forget, of course, Mr 


d accuracy. 

He heard the case out patiently and tempe- 


as you said just now, that this room is u court rately, in spite of Delgado’s occasional wild out- 


of justice.* 


bursts and Tom Dupuy’s constant sneers, and 


The young judge turned over the book to at the end he proceeded to deliver judgment as 
conceal his chagrin, and examined it carefully, calmly as he was able, without prejudice. It 
‘What are the dates in dispute 1’ he asked, was a pity that the first case he heard should 

*__i i_ _...i • i.__ 


turning to the counsel. 


have been one which common justice compelled 


Delgado and Tom Uupuy in one breath gave him to give against Tom Dupuy, hut there was 
a full list of them. Counsel handed up a little no helping it. ‘ The court enters judgment for 
written slip with the various doubtful days the plaintiff,* he said in a loud clear voice, 
entered carefully upon it in ordinary English ‘ Delgado’s books, though unfortunately kept only 
numbers. Edward ticked them off one by one in Arabic for his own reference, have been 
in Delgado’s note-book, quietly to himself, smiling carefully find neatly posted.—Yours, Mr Dupuy, 
as he did 6o at the quaint Arabic, translations I regret to say, are careless, inadequate, and 
of the Grove of Oranges and the Valley of inaccurate; and I am also sorry to see that 


Timento. Every one of Delgado’s tlatcs was quite the case was heard in the first instance by one 
accurately and carefully entered in his own of your own near relations, which circumstance, 


account-hook. 


it would have been fur wiser, as well as moro 


When they came to examine Tom Dupuy and seemly, to have avoided.’ 
his Scotch book-keeper, their account of the Tom Dupuy grew red and pale by turns as 

whole transaction was far less definite, clear, he listened in blank surprise and dismay to this 
and consistent. Tom Dupuy, with a certain amazing and unprecedented judgment. A black 
airy lordly indifference, admitted that his pay- mail’s word taken in evidence in open court 
ments were often in arrears, and that his modes against a white gentleman’s! It was too appal- 
of book-keeping were often somewhat rough and ling! ‘Well, well, Undo Theodore,* he said 
ready. He didn’t pretend to keep an account bitterly, rising to go, ‘I expected as much, 
personally of every man’s labour on his whole though it’s hard to believe it. I knew we 
estate, he said; he was a gentleman himself, should never get decent justice in this court 
and he left that sort of thing, of course, to his any longer! ’ 

book-keeper’s memory. The book-keeper didn’t But Delgado stood there, dazed and motionless, 
remember that Louis Delgado had worked at gazing with mute wonder at the pale face of the 
Pimento Valley on those particular disputed new judge, and debating within himself whether 
mornings; - though, to be sure, one naturally it could be really true or not that ho had gained 
couldn't be quite certain about it But if you his case against the powerful Dupuy faction, 
were going to begin taking a nigger’s word on Not that he understood for a moment the exact 
such a matter against a white man’s, why, wdmt meaning of the, legal* words, ‘judgment for the 
possible security against false charges could you plaintiff:;’ but he saw at once on Tom Dupuy’s 
give in future to the white planter ? face that the white man was positively livid with 

‘How often do you post up the entries in that anger and had been severely reprimanded. ‘Do 
book ? ’ _ Delgado’s counsel asked the Scotch book- Lard be praise ! ’ he ejaculated at last. ‘ De judge 

keeper in cross-examination. is righteous judge, an’ him lub de black man!’ 

The book-keeper was quite as airy and easy Edward would have given a great deal just 
as his master in this matter. ‘Well, whiles J then if Delgado in the moment of liis triumph 
do it at the time,’ lie answered quietly, * and had not used those awkward words, ‘ him lub 

whiles I do it a wee bit later.’ de black man! ’ But there was no use brooding 

‘ An’ I put him down ebbery evening, de over it now; so, as the court was clearing he 
minute I home, sah, in dis note-book,’ Delgado merely signed with his finger to Delgado, and 
shouted eagerly with a fierce gesticulation. whispered hastily in his ear : * Como to me tlii$ 

‘You must be quiet, please,’ Edward said, evening in my own room; 1 want to hear from 


’he book-keeper was quite as airy and easy 
his master in this matter. ‘Well, whiles J 


‘You must be quiet, please,’ Edward said, evening in my oi 
uming to him. ‘You mustn’t interrupt the you how and whe: 


turning to him. ‘You mustn’t interrupt the you how and where you learned Arabic.’ 
witness or your counsel.’ 

‘Did Delgado work at Pimento Valley yester- 
day?* the brown barrister asked, looking up CHAiter xxT. 

from the boaks which Tom Dupuy had been When Edward made his way, wearied and 
forced to produce and hand in, in evidence. anxious, into his own room behind the court- 

Tlie book-keeper hesitated and smiled a sinister house, Delgado was waiting for him there, and 
smile. * Ho did,’ lie answered after a moment’s as the judge entered, he rose quickly and uttered 
brief internal conflict. a few words of customary salutation in excellent 

‘How is it, then, that the day’s work isn’t Arabic. Edward Hawthorn observed at once 
entered here already?* the brown barrister went that a strange change seemed to have come over 
on pitilessly. the ragged old negro. had lost his slouch- 

t The book-keeper shuffled with an uneasy shuffle, ing, half-savage manner, and stood more erect, or 





IN ALL SHADES. 


noticed, too, that while the man’s English was 
the mere broken Creole language he had learned 
from the other negroes around him, his Arabic 
was the pure colloquial classical Arabic of the 
Cairo ulemas. It was astonishing what a differ¬ 
ence this change of tongue made in the tattered 
old black field-labourer : when he spoke English, 
lie was the mere ordinary plantation negro; when 
he spoko Arabic, he was the decently educated 
and perfectly courteous African Moslem. 

‘ You have quite surprised me, Delgado,’ 
Edward said, still in colloquial Arabic. ‘1 had 
no idea there were any Africans in Trinidad 
who understood the language of the Koran. Ilow 
did you ever come to learn it ? ’ 

The old African bowed graciously, and 
expanded his hands with a friendly gesture. 
‘Effeudi,’ he answered, ‘Allah is not wholly 
without liis true followers in any country. Is 
it not written in your own hook that when 
Elijah, the forerunner of the Prophet, cried in 
the cave, saying: “I alone am left of the wor¬ 
shippers of Allah,” the Lord answered and said 
unto him in his mercy: “I have left me seven 
thousand souls in Israel which have not bowed 
the knee to Baal?” Even so, Allah has Ins 
followers left even here among the infidels in 
Trinidad.’ 

‘Then you are still a Mussulman?’ Edward 
cried m surprise. 

The old African rose again from the seat into 
which Edward had politely motioned him, and 
folding both his hands reverently in front of 
him, answered m a profoundly solemn voice : 
‘There is no Cod but Allah, and Mohammed is 
his ] irophet ’ 

‘ Bui 1 thought—I understood—I was told that 
you were a teacher and preacher up yonder m 
the Melliodi.-t chapel.’ 

Delgado shrugged liis shoulders with African 
expressiveness. ‘ What ^can 1 do?’ he said, 
throwing open his lian Is sideways. ‘ They have 
brought me here all the way from the Gobi 
Coast. There is no mosque here, no ulema, no 
other Moslems. What can 1 do? I have to do 
as the other negroes do.—But see ! ’ and he drew 
something carefully from the folds of his dirty 
cotton shirt: ‘ I have brought a Book with me. 
I have kept it sacredly all these years. Have 
you seen it? Do you know it?’ 

Edward opened the soiled and dog-eared hut 
carefully treasured volume that the negro handed 
him. He knew it at once. It was a copy of 
the Koran, lie turned the pages over lightly 
till he came to the famous chapter of the Seven 
Treasures; then he began to read aloud a few 
verst s in a clear, easy, Arabic intonation. 

Delgado started when he heard the young 
judge actually reading the sacred volume. ‘So 
you, too, are a Moslem ! ’ he cried excitedly. 

Edward smiled. ‘No/ he answered; ‘I am 
no Mussulman. But I have learned Arabic, and 
I have read the Koran.’ 

‘Mussulman or Christian/ Delgado answered 
fervently, throwing up his head, ‘you are a 
servant of Allah. .You have given judgment 
to-day like Daniel the Hebrew or like Otliman 
Calif, the successor of tbe Prophet When the 
great and terrible day of the Lord arrives, Allah 
will surely not forget the least among his 
servants/ • 


Edward did not understand the hidden mean¬ 
ing of that seemingly conventional pious tag, so 
he merely answered : ‘ But you haven’t yet told 
me, remnant of the faithful, how you ever came 
to learn Arabic.’ 

Thus encouraged, Delgado'? loosed the strings 
of his tongue, and poured forth rapidly with 
African volubility the whole marvellous story 
of his life. The son of] a petty chieftain on the 
Guinea coast, he had been sent in his boyhood 
by his father, a Mohammedan convert, to the 
native schools for the negroes at Cairo, where 
he had remained till he was over seventeen 
years old, and had then returned to his father’s 
principality. There, he had gone out to fight in 
some small war between two neighbouring negro 
chieftains, the events of which war he insisted on 
detailing to Edward at great length ; and having 
been taken prisoner by the hostile party, he had 
at last been sold in the bad old days, when a 
contraband ‘ ebony-trade ’ still existed, to a Cuban 
slaver. The*slaver had been captured off Som¬ 
brero Itoek by <m English cruiser, and all the 
negroes landed at Trinidad. That was the sum 
and substance of the strangely ^miantic. story told 
by the old African to the $ r oung English bar¬ 
rister in the ’Westmoreland courthouse. Couched 
in his childish and ignorant negro English, it 
would no doubt have sounded ludicrous and 
puerile; but poured forth in classical Arabic 
almost as pure and fluent as Sheik Abdullah’s 
own, it was brimful of pathos, eloquence, interest, 
and weirdness. Yet strange and almost incred¬ 
ible as it seemed to Edward’s mind, tbe old 
African himself apparently regarded it as the 
most natural and simple concatenation of events 
that could easily happen to anybody any¬ 
where. 

‘And how is it/ Edward asked at last, in 
profound astonishment, lapsing once more into 
English, ‘that you have never tried to get 
back to Africa ? ’ 

Delgado smiled an ugly smile, that showed all 
his teeth, nut pleasantly, but like the teeth of 
a bulldog snarling. ‘Do you link, sail/ he said 
sarcastically, ‘ dat dem fighlin’ Dupuy is gwine to 
help a poor black naygur to go bock to him own 
country ? Ole-time folk has proverb : “ Mongoose 
no help cane-rat find de way hack to him 
burrow.” ’ 

Edward could hardly believe the sudden trans¬ 
formation. In a single moment, with the change 
of language, the educated African had vanished 
utterly, and the plantation negro stood once 
more undisguised before him. And yet, Edward 
thought curiously to himself, which, after all, 
was the truest and most genuine or those two 
contrasted but united personalities—the free 
Mussulman, or the cowed and hopeless Trinidad 
field-labourer ? Strange, too, that while this 
born African could play as he liked at fetichism 
or Christianity, could do oheali or sing psalms 
from liis English hymn-book, the profoundly 
penetrating and absorbing creed of Islam was 
the only one that had sunk deep into the very 
inmost marrow of his negro nature. About that 
fact, Edward could not for a moment have the 
faintest hesitation. Delgado—Coromantyn or 
West Indian—was on undoubting Mussulman. 
Christianity was but a cloak with which he 
covered himself outwardly, to himself and others ; 
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obeah was but an art that he practised in 
secret for unlawful profit: Islam, the faith most 
profoundly and intimately adapted to the negro 
idiosyncrasy, was the creed that had burnt itself 
into his very being, in spite of all changes of 
outer circumstance. Not that Delgado believed 
his Bible the less : with the frank inconsistency 
of early minds, he held the two incompatible 
beliefs without the faintest tinge of conscious hypo¬ 
crisy ; just as many of ourselves, though Chris¬ 
tian enough in all externals, hold lingering relics 
of pagan superstitions about horseshoes, and 
crooked sixpences, and unlucky days, and the 
mystic virtues of a cornelian amulet. Every 
morning he spelt over religiously a chapter in 
the New Testament; and every night, in the 
gloom of his hut, he read to himself in hushed 
awe a few versicles of the holy Koran. 

When story and comment were fully finished, 
the old African rose to go. As lie opened the 
door, Edward held out his hand for the negro 
to shake. Delgado, now once mofb the planta¬ 
tion labourer, hesitated for a second, fearing to 
take it; then at last, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and instinctively clutching at 
his loose cotton trousers, as though they had 
been the flowing white robes of his old half- 
forgotten Egyptian school-days, he compromised 
the matter by making a profound salaam, and 
crying in his clear Arabic gutturals: ‘ May the 
blessing of Allah, the All-wise, the merciful, rest 
for ever on the eftendi, his servant, who lias 
delivered a just judgment! ’ 

In another moment, he had glided through 
the door; and Edward, hardly yet able to 
realise the strangeness of the situation, was left 
alone with his own astonishment. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 

In the following paper we propose to discard 
entirely the word mind as an expression of the 
faculty of reflection, since it is frequently mis¬ 
applied or misunderstood, and its employment is 
vague and unsatisfactory. We prefer using a 
term denoting the receptivity of ideas through 
an organic medium by an immaterial force having 
the power of acting on the ingestion of ideas, 
and diffusing its action through the corresponding 
media of the nervous system: this we bliall call 
the intellectual force, and its action is the sequence 
of conscious or unconscious cerebration. It is 
not our purpose to enter upon a consideration of 
the higher relations of intellectual action with 
so-called spiritual forces, as this would necessarily 
tend to the contemplation of an extra element 
than that more particularly implied in the attri¬ 
butes of instinci and reason ; for by these words, 
in their ordinary acceptation, we recognise two 
separate faculties, independent, yet coexistent, 
and capable of harmonious co-operation, but not 
necessarily co-ordinate nor coexistent, smee the 
one wt contend to be the natural property of all 
animated beings; while the other is in part the 
result of transmitted intelligence, education, and 
enlightenment, conveyed from a higher to a lower 
power. 

Instinct, as the more universally diffused and 

)r — ■ 


common endowment, is to be found throughout 
the whole range of the animal kingdom ; and to 
deny its existence in one class of creation and 
grant it in another is illogical and contrary to the 
recognised and established plan of creation ; it is 
rather a general inheritance; in some forms of 
life the chief or sole guide to voluntary action ; 
while in other or higher forms, partially overlaid, 
and in a measure superseded, by the faculty of 
reason. Yet we should be, we think, altogether 
wrong in supposing it non-existent, because, 
through the cultivation and development of 
reasoning power, it is less easily discerned, and • 
less fully exercised in man, than in the lower 
animals j for, by inquiry in the lives of uncivi¬ 
lised humanity, we shall find undoubted proofs of 
instinct in r tlie ordinary passages of savage life, 
as in the choice of food ; the selection of certain 
herbs for medicinal purposes ; the capacity of 
tracking a path from one point to another in 
great distances ; the avoidance of poisonous 
articles of diet; casual injuries ; and, above all, 
the clinging to life which is common to all man¬ 
kind. And even in civilised beings, we may 
discern evident traces of the same property 
underlying the more ostensible gift of reason, 
and instinctive, though otherwise unaccountable, 
motives leading to definite conclusions. These 
may take the forms of likes or dislikes towards 
outer objects; impulses, frequently and truly 
termed unreasonable, because they arise apart 
from reason, and are purely instinctive ; hence 
actions that are simply the outcomes of instinct, 
not reconcilable to the written laws of reason or 
the mandates of civilisation. i 

In some rare instances of humanity run wild, 
only a few of which have been recorded, where, 
by some accident, a human oflsprmg has grown 
up as a denizen of the forest and the companion 
of wild beasts, the gift of instinct serves the same 
purpose it fulfils in the rest of the creation ; and 
when first brought into contact with civilisation, 
these outcasts have apparently evinced few, or 
none, of the actual attributes of reason, though 
these have become perceptible later on througTr*' 
human companionship and attention. But even 
centuries of cultivation and the highest hereditary 
advantages fail utterly to eliminate or destroy the' 
inherent property of instinct in man ; for not 
unly, us above btated, is it displayed in the 
common shrinking from death and the avoidance 
of injury and suffering, but it manifests itself in 
countless other instances in daily life. Let us 
regard the union of sexes as one: how fre¬ 
quently is the choice of a partner in life 
made through nothing less than a blind instinct, 
often apart from any reasoning process, so much 
so, that the fact has passed into a proverb that 
‘Love is blind.’ And in the common affairs of 
life, it is often possible to trace an independent 
course of action pursued without reference to 
a reasoning faculty, rather by a blind adher¬ 
ence to an unseen hidden principle, which is 
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undoubtedly instinct guiding rather than reason. 
And this obedience to an unknown faculty has 
doubtless, in the history of the world, played 
important parts; especially when, in prehistoric 
times, man was essentially a predatory animal. 
On his instinctive love of' righting for personal 
aggrandisement, and his instinctive love of the 
chase for providing food and clothing, his very 
existence in a great measure depended. Indeed, 
the motives which influence and direct men’s lives 
are only, after all, the attributes of instinct, as we 
commonly observe portrayed in civilised society ; 
thus, in one, the instinct of commercial enter¬ 
prise, pushes towards speculation ; in another, the 
instinct of self-preservation induces precautions 
of benefit to the community; again, the instinct 
of need prompts measures for procuring supplies 
of food and clothing. On all hands, human 
instinct is an active agent and irrepressible. 

And fm tlier, we may find the instinct of an 
unseen yet overruling power dominant in one 
form or another among the whole human race; 
even where, degraded by numberless superstitions, j 
it exists among the dusky tribes of Africa, the' 
lied American Indians, or in the countless mytho-1 
logical legends of nations long.passed away, the j 
instinctive belief in a Clod holds universal sway. ■ 
In the common affairs of life, too, the teaching 
ot instinct is displayed, as in presentiments, 
which, like impulse*, have frequently no rational 
ba-iis, but by the observance of which, our lives 
are not uncommonly modified in their elloets 
and made subservient to* the unseen. It is 
indeed possible, were the chapters of human 
lives actually ri corded, it would lie found in 
how many important instances and numberless 
occasions the exercise of instinct prevails above 
that of reason. It is, hongver, to be noted, that 
in proportion ns the exercise of intellectual force 
is stimulated by education and strengthened by 
practice, instinctive action becomes more and 
more influenced by reason ; and just as particular 
muscles, by long use, increase in bulk, so the 
repeated receptivity of ideas by the higher orga¬ 
nism of the brain leads to the reflective powers 
being increased ; and, as a natural consequence, 
s the actions thus performed betoken the connection 
of ideas from which they spring, and are con¬ 
sequently attributed to reason. 

Iteason may thus be regarded, in the abstract, 
as the result of ideas received by the sensory 
ganglia, and transmitted by them to the higher 
organs of perception, reflected thence on the 
motory system by which the actions of animal 
life are governed,«fche repeated discharge of these 
functions constituting processes of thought or 
reflection. 

Admitting this to be a rough outline of reason¬ 
ing with its outcome action, we have a familiar 
example of this process displayed by members of 
the animal kingdom that are habitually brought 
into the society and companionship of man. 
Daily usage supplies experience, which, by the re¬ 
ceptivity of ideas, constitutes a reasoning faculty, 
such as is constantly manifested m the actions of 
various animals, and which as much overrules 
mere instinct in them as it does in the higher 
animal man. ’For example, in my dog the pre¬ 


datory instinct is very strongly marked ; but it 
daily passes and frequently enters butchers’ shops, 
sniffing under the carcases and joints for any 
scraps of meat, however small, yet never attempt¬ 
ing to take advantage of a piece that is offered 
for sale. We have also frequently noticed, when 
driving on our rounds in a country practice, the 
horse would voluntarily slacken its speed as it 
approached the house of a patient, and scarcely 
require a check to draw up at the door. Why 
some human beings should betray a jealous dis¬ 
approval of the recognition of reason in animals, 
seems to us utterly unaceqpntable. It is surely 
no insult to the Creator of all things if we 
grant the attribute of reasoning powers to His 
creatures; while it savours strongly of narrow 
and limited views of His beneficence to deny it. 

It is the object of this paper to claim recogni¬ 
tion and respect for the reasoning faculties of 
animals, particularly the class of domestic animals 
that are brought into daily intercourse with man. 
In them, indie especially, we note habits of 
thought and traits of intelligence, apart from 
and above the mere prompting of instinct, that 
' entitle them to our best consideration. But in 
the dog, as the friend of man,.we shall naturally 
find the examples most ready to hand, not only 
of emotions akin to those of his master, but senti¬ 
ments of honour, love, watchfulness, trust, duty, 
and obedience, courage, forbearance, self-denial, 
overcoming the mere instinct of hunger; also 
sensitiveness, shame, and jealousy, with self- 
devotion surpassing even the fear of death. In 
the horse, too, we find obedience, trust, eagerness 
to please, and affection. Even in cattle, we may 
notice attachment, to homo and persons, courage, 
patience, and docility. 

We do not here propose to enter on a list 
of the attributes of reason to be observed m 
all animals ; it is needless to relate the num¬ 
berless authenticated instances recorded of 
elephants, tamed deer, gazelles, monkeys, and 
birds. To the thoughtful observer, proofs of 
intelligence and reflection, with experience, judg¬ 
ment, and conscientiousness are readily found, 
and even in the wild animals, as the rat, 
the fox, lions, and tigers, remarkable facts 
are recorded, which evidence powers of reflec¬ 
tion and the exercise of judgment and reason. 
A lion, for instance, has been seen to drive away 
a cow from the herd, not rending it at once, hut 
urging it by menaces, so as to secure its prey 
in a more convenient spot. Tigers watch in 
the jungle for the passing post-carriers, recog¬ 
nising their approach by the jingling sound of 
their ornaments, and knowing from experience 
that the wearers will afford them the necessary 
meal. The stories of • foxes are legion; their 
cunning in eluding pursuit, and their prompt 
recognition of sucli chance advantages as the 
occasion may afford, evince a reasoning power 
beyond the mere impulse of instinct. Again, 
in rats, who has not witnessed countless proofs 
of intelligence, denoting forethought, prudence, 
and care, not only in their search for food, 
avoidance of snares, and concealment, but also 
exemplified in their mutual intercourse 1 A regi¬ 
mental officer once stationed at Aden described 
to , the writer the skill of a party of rats in 
purloining every day the bread placed on the 
dinner-table. The servant who laid the table 
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could not account for the disappearance of the 
several portions of bread placed ready beside the 
napkin and glasses, till, alter watching some time, 
a small party of rats was seen to enter the room, 
and while some of them held the lower border 
of the table-cloth, another rapidly ascended, and 
mounting the table, dislodged the pieces of bread, 
which, falling off, were speedily appropriated by 
those below. .The beaver has been often cited 
os exhibiting an almost human aptitude in the 
construction of damB and the formation of its 
lodge, and this appears more as the result of 
deductive reasoning, taught, no doubt, by expcri- 
ence, and transmitted by hereditary descent. 
In birds, the Corvidso afford striking instances 
of the exercise of judgment and reflection, especi¬ 
ally in the habits of rooks and ravens; we 
might add also magpies. But space prevents us 
from enlarging on this point. 

The common wild bee constructs its nest in a 
moSsy bank, and the comb is formed of rude 
circular cells arranged in a small group. The 
hive-bee, whoso thickly peopled home affords 
hut a limited space, constructs its comb of closely 
packed hexagonal cells, an arrangement which 
gives the greatest*room for each cell m a circum¬ 
scribed area. It accidentally occurred to the 
writer, many years since, to put aside a large box 
of pills closely packed, and left, without being 
opened, through the summer. When at last 
examined, it was found that the pills had become 
closely impacted together, and each individual pill 
was compressed in the form of a hexagon, remark¬ 
ably resembling in outline the waxen cells of the 
hive-bee. The conduct of ants, m tlieir communi¬ 
cations by signalling to each other, evinces 
something more than blind instinct; otherwise, 
how can we explain the deliberate action which 
results from information conveyed by signals, 
and the plan of operations conducted on a scale 
beyond all relation to the size of the insignificant 
insects by which they are performed ? 

Mankind is too apt to monopolise the claim to 
reason, and allows to the lower animal world the 
fift of instinct as a kind of compromise ; whereas, 
it has been abundantly shown that he shares also 
in the gift of instinct, and they likewise have a 
fair claim to the exercise of reason. There is 
nothing inconsistent in this view with the great 
plan of creation, for all i lasses of animals partake 
of the elements of the human frame in their 
general physical construction adapted to parti¬ 
cular requirements, as anatomists have shown that 
man in his development from the ovum passes 
through the several grades of the animal kingdom 
by different homologies to the perfect human 
frame. And though in him reason assumes its 
highest condition, yet in the various types of 
his race there are as widely differing degrees of 
reasoning poorer, from the tree-dwelling tribes 
of Central India and the Lilliputian inhabitants 
of the forests of Borneo, to the highly educated 
and more amply endowed members of European 
and transatlantic society ; and as, in the human 
race, reason exercises a paramount and prevailing 
sway, under which all other forces are subject, 
bo instinct remains behind, still an element of 
j humanity, though less conspicuous in the higher 
culture of civilisation than in the primitive savage, 
and more evident still in the lower animal world ; 

I though even here subjected to reasoning power, 


according, in a manner, to the amount of educa¬ 
tion and enlightenment received by these;at the 
hand of man. Instinct belongs no more to the 
brute beast than to man, and reason is the 
heritage of both. 


THE WILL OF MItS ANNE BOWDEN. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. L 

‘Tipsy!’ I muttered to myself with a scornful 
glance, and a strong feeling of disgust, as I 
hurriedly passed him by. Such would be, I 
suppose, the almost invariable exclamation of a 
young man whom circumstances combined with 
taste to keep in the path of strictest temper¬ 
ance, on seeing an elderly and prosperous-looking 
gentleman lurching unevenly along a street in 
the City between four and five o’clo<k one damp 
February afternoon. * Tipsy ’ ’ I said, and parsed 
on; yet, though so sad a spectacle had neither 
pleasure nor interest for me, I turned, after I 
had gone a few steps, to look once more at the 
supposed inebriate. That one glance showed me 
that my hasty judgment of his condition had 
been as unjust as it was uncharitable. That 
look of pain and distress, those starting eyes, 
the heavy beads of perspiration on the brow, 
were due not to intoxication, but to illness. As 
I looked at him, he stumbled, tottered on a step 
or two, and would have fallen, had I not, in 
two hasty strides, reached his side and caught 
him in my arms. A large envelope, apparently 
containing some herfvy document, fell lrom his 
nerveless hand at the moment of his collapse. 

I picked it up, and hastily thrust it into the 

{ jocket of my overcoat, still supporting my help- 
ess burden. The act was instinctive, almost 
unconscious, and no foxier done than forgotten ; 
and the next moment my mind was wholly 
occupied with an appeal to one of the many 
oung men who woit* hunjing by, as l myself 
ad been, to catch the tram at Broad Street, to 
expend a few minutes in calling a cab for me 
and the unfortunate man who had so suddenly 
become my charge. 

I drove him to the nearest hospital, and left 
him there, stating in a few words the little i 
knew of Ins sudden attack, ami the chance which 
had thrown him on my protection. 

*Jt L apoplexy,’ said the house-surgeon, in 
whose care I left him. ‘Doubtless, he is som^ 
speculator who has risked too much in a shaky 
Company, and whose head has given way under 
the shock of losing his money. We havo cases 
like that here pretty often, tspecially in times 
of long-continued depression of trade. Will you 
wait and see if he has on him a visiting card or t 
anything bearing his name and address ? ’ 

J declined to stay longer than was necessary, 
for I had promised to spend that evening with 
my fellow-clerk Atherton, and did not want to 
be late for my engagement with the lad, for 
whom I had a sort of elder-broth erly affeotion. 
But I promised to call at the hospital next day 
and inquire for my prot<$g<$; and departed, the 
richer by what I suppose would be regarded as 
a virtuous action, and the poorer by the eighteen- 
pence I had paid for the cab-fare. 
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It now seems to me to have been despicably, 
ludicrously selfish to have thought so little of 
the fate ot the man I had left in such dangerous 
plight at the hospital, and so much of that ex¬ 
penditure of eighteenpenee. I hope that I am 
not naturally a miser, yet X fear some niggardly 
instincts were dawning in me at that time, as, 
indeed, is almost inevitable in a young man who, 
having passed his early years under the shadow 
of that most wearing of sorrows—debt, is desirous 
of not merely living within, but effecting some 
savings from, an income of a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. I recall now that 1 determined 
to do without tobacco for a week ; and with tins 
resolution in my mind, I hurried to the Broad 
Street station, en route for Atherton’s lodgings in 
Camden Town. 

I could not have told at that time what at¬ 
tracted me so strongly to Gerald Attyrton, any 
more thau Olivia could have explained the pro¬ 
phetic fascination which drew her to Viola. But 
there was an atmosphere of youth and freshness 
about the boy—he was the youngest of all the 
clerks in our office, a bright-eyed lad, not yet 
eighteen—that had a refreshing influence on me. 
1 was not old myself--just twenty-four—hut 
eight years’ life in a City office, coming after 
a boyhood which had had many of the anxieties 
of middle age, made me feel almost patriarchal 
compared with my joyous and inexperienced 
junior. There was, too, a similarity m the 
circumstances of our lives which tended to friend¬ 
ship. 

‘ Only, you know, Langliam,’ said the hoy one 
day, early in our acquaintance, when we were 
speaking on the subject, ‘my responsibilities aie 
greater than yours; 1 have May to look after. 
A sister is a gicat anxiety, and when she happens 
to he your twin-sister, you feel th.it you are in 
a special way hound to take care of her.’ 

‘ Where is your sister now ? ’ I asked. 

‘Not far away. She is companion to an old 
lady at Hampstead. That’s why I live in Camden 
Town, because it is comparatn ely near; and 1 
can go occasionally to see May, and even some¬ 
times have a visit from her at my lodgings.’ 

‘ Companion to an old lady! ’ I repeated. 

‘ That’s a dreary life for a young girl.’ 

‘May doesn’t seem to dislike it; and Mrs 
Bowden treats her very kindly. The plague 
' of her life is the continual espionage of the old 
lady’s relations—or rather her dead husband’s 
relations; she seems to have none of her own — 
Avho are quite convinced that my poor little 
Bister’s courtesy to her employer—she hasn’t it 
in her to he uncivil to a boa-constrictor, the 
little darling !—is inspired by mercenary motives. 
That annoys lieu,; but as we are two young 
people alone in the world, without a. penny 
except what we earn, we must _ put up with 
disagreeables—May, with the suspicions of those 
greedy waiters on dead men’s shoes ; and I, with 
getting the blame of everybody else’s blunders as 
well as my own. Really, the undeserved or only 
half-deserved scoldings I get, sometimes irritate 
me fearfully—and then at times I feel I’d do 
anything for a good" game at cricket. I don’t 
think I could bear it all, if you didn’t stand 
by me, Langham.’ 

* Who wouldn’t stand by a manly boy like you, 
Gerald !’ I protested, laughing. 


‘Boy, my friend!’ cried Gerald with one of 
those bright merry glances, accompanied with 
an upward toss of tlie head, which always came 
upon me with the effect of a sunbeam—‘boy, 
indeed! I am a, City man, sir, and demand to 
be spoken to with respect! ’ 

‘Moreover,’ I went on, ‘the circumstances of 
your early life are so similar to those of my own 
childhood, that I felt interested in you as soon 
as I knew them. My widowed mother, like 
yours, wore out her life in a long struggle with 
poverty, and died just when I was about to 
cease being a burden to her. The only dif¬ 
ference is that my motner was doubly over¬ 
weighted by having to pay off debts of ray 
father’s youth, contracted before ho ever met 
her.’ 

‘Did not your father’s family take the re¬ 
sponsibility even of those? ’ 

‘ No,’ I replied. ‘ My grandfather, after bring¬ 
ing up liis son to no profession, and encouraging 
him in extravagance, cast him off on his marriage 
with a penniless .girl, and left him to sink or 
swim as best he could. I imagine that my father 
cannot have been possessed of .much moral 
courage, or he would not Jiavc submitted to 
live on the earnings of my mother’s music- 
teaching. But he had never been accustomed 
to work, and Ins health was had. He died 
when I was three years old. Then my mother 
made an appeal to my grandfather to do some¬ 
thing for me, if not for her, or at least take 
the responsibility of those few hundred pounds 
of debt which he could have paid without 
feeling himself a wlut poorer, but which formed 
a millstone round her neck. But the rich 
Liverpool merchant, who was ready to subscribe 
lavishly to ostentatious charities, refused to help 
his daughter-in-law by a penny, and refused 
in such a letter! My mother never showed it 
to me, but I found it in her desk after her 
death. I keep it still, and to this day my blood 
boils if I read its insulting words.’ 

‘ And did your grandfather never soften ? ’ 

* He gave no sign of it; and on his death, 
he left all ho possessed to my aunt, my father’s 
half-sister.’ 

‘ And she ? ’ 

‘ ‘I confess,’ said I, ‘that she did make some 
advances towards me, hut they came at an 
unlucky moment. My mother had just died; 
and from the letters I found after her death, I 
had learned for the first time with what cruelty 
she had been treated. Besides, I had lately 
obtained my first situation, and was disposed to 
be aggressively independent. So I declined my 
aunt’s invitation to visit her with a rudeness 
which no one would bo guilty of but an inex¬ 
perienced boy at the age wiien he is most desirous 
of being thought a man.’ # «* 

‘ 1 suppose that was the end of it all V 

‘Not quite. Six months later, after I had 
come to London, I received another letter from 
my aunt, in which she stated that she had 
intended to adopt me and make mo her heir, 
if 1 had not so insolently rejected her friendly 
overtures; but that I need no longer hope for 
anything from her, as she was about to be 
married shortly. And she added—rather vindic¬ 
tively, I thought—that as her future husband 
was considerably younger than herself, he would 
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probably survive her and inherit all her pro¬ 
perty. I fancy she thought to excite in me 
an avaricious regret for my previous coldnesB; 
but in truth my only idea was that in making 
her become the wife of a man much her junior, 
spite and loneliness were combining to lead her 
into a great folly ; for, as Bhe was considerably 
older than my father, she must by that time 
have been quite a middle-aged woman, and I 
suspected the youthful husband of fortune-hunt¬ 
ing. That was the last I ever heard of my 
only surviving relative. I don’t know what 
name she bore after Jier marriage, nor even if 
Bhe still lives. I stand quite alone.’ 

‘ Poor old man!' said the boy affectionately. 
‘Rich as you are—from my point of view, lor 
your salary is twice as large as mine—I am 
better off than you. I don’t stand alone ; I have 
May.’ 

‘ I should think a sister was only an additional 
anxiety,’ I replied. 

‘True; but still there’s a selfish comfort in 
the thought that somebody cares for you. At 
least, I like it. I’ma sentimental sort of animal, 
who likes being petted—not a calm, self-con¬ 
tained creature like, you.’ 

I doubt if I deserved Atherton’s epithets. I 
felt very lonely at times, and the boy’s affection 
—for he was sincerely attached to me, and had 
a refreshing un-English readiness to display his 
attachment—was charming. I told him more 
of my history and feelings than I had ever 
before confided to any one ; for he was as sympa¬ 
thetic as a woman, while possessing a discretion 
reputed to be rare among feminine creatures. 

In truth I was greatly attached to Gerald, and 
I was quite distressed this afternoon at the 
thought of being late for my engagement with 
him. It was his birthday, and we were to take 
tea together at his lodgings, and then go to the 
theatre, and I feared that my delay might inter¬ 
fere with our plans. 

But it was another and more cheerful accident 
than that of being late that was to prevent our 
occupying the pit at the Lvceum that night I 
had expected to see Gerald’s face looking for 
me from the window of his sitting-room, ns I 
approached the little street with the long name 
—Mount Edgcmnbe Terrace—where he resided ; 
but I was surprised, and for the moment bewil¬ 
dered, to find two faces gazing with interest at 
my approaching figure—two faces so alike in 
feature and colouring, that though a moment’s 
reflection convinced me that they must belong 
to Gerald Atherton and his twin-sister, I could 
not have said which of them was my friend’s. 
Each had the same bright, laughing, dark-blue 
eyes, the same short, curling, dark-brown hair, 
the same contour and expression, and at this 
moment the same merry and mischievous smile. 
I thought I had never in my life seen a prettier 
sight than these two joyous, youthful figures 
standing Bide by side. 

‘Confess, Langham, that you didn’t know 
which was who, when you saw us just now,' 
cried Gerald as I entered the room. 

I admitted that I had been puzzled for the 
moment; 4 though,’ I added, ‘ I am sure that a 
longer glimpse would have enabled me to dis¬ 
tinguish Miss Atherton from you.’ 

‘ Yes,* returned Gerald, ‘ I know that my poor 


little sister is only a plain-looking likeness of 
my bewitching self, that could not deceive any 
one for more than a moment.’ 

Miss Atherton made a little moue of protest 
at her brother as she said : ‘ Mr Langham only 
means that the stool on which I was standing, 
to make me look as tall as yon, was so shaky, 
that I shouldn’t have been able to keep on it 
a minute longer.’ 

Then I tried again to utter a complimentary 
remark, which Gerald again appropriated, where¬ 
upon we all laughed and were friends at once. 

I had known nothing of the effect of a 
woman’s presence in the house since I had been 
old enough to appreciate it; it was therefore a 
revelation to me to note how May Atherton 
glorified that dingy parlour in Camden Town. 
As she moved to and fro, making the tea-table 
in some panicless way a thousand times more 
attractive than the landlady knew how to do, 
my eyes followed her with a persistence which 
would have been embarrassing to her had she 
been troubled with the least degree of self- 
consciousness ; but of all the women I have ever 
known, May Atherton was the most completely 
free from vanity and all the faults that accom- 

S it. At present her thoughts were occupied 
y with the pleasure of being in her brother’s 
society, and the desire to make things brighter 
for him and his friend, whom, for Gerald’s sake, 
she accepted as her friend also. 

‘I really feel as if I knew you quite well, Mr 
Langham,’ she said, ‘ for Gerald has spoken to me 
often of you ; and I am so glad to leel that my 
boy has a good thoughtful friend, older than him¬ 
self, to advise and help him.’ 

The motherly air with which May uttered the 
last words sat prettily if strangely on her extreme 
youth, and indeed between the pair of children 
there were a hundred touches of reciprocal tender¬ 
ness and protection, which were very pleasant to 
look at, though they 'blade me feel very lonely 
and a little envioua Not that I had any cause 
to feel neglected ; for Gerald and his sibter united 
in making much of me—lie for my own sake, she 
for her brother’s sake. Only for your brother’s 
sake, were you so kind to mo then, sweet May; 
afterwards, it was, I hope, for a more personal 
reason! 

I could spend much time in describing that 
happy evening ; but pet haps, repeated to less 4 
sympathetic ears, the wit might not seem so 
witty nor the wisdom so wise as they did _ to 
us. At last, however, May said with a sighj 
that she must go home; and Gerald proposed 
that I ns well as he should escort her to the 
door of the ‘ ogress’s castle.’ 

‘But you must not call Mrs $owden an ogress,’ 
protested May, laying a hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder ; ‘ she is very kind to me. Was it not 
thoughtful of hot to let me come and spend this 
evening with you, because I had mentioned a 
week* ago that it was our birthday 1 She is 
always so much interested in what I say of you 
—and she likes to hear about you too, Mr 
Langham,’ added the girl, turning to me. 

‘About me !’ I repeated. ' ‘How does she know 
of my existence V 

‘Oh, I have mentioned your name often, in 
speaking of Gerald and his friends, and she 
frequently questions me about you. I suppose 
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she likes you for Gerald’s sake, and Gerald for had been covered with glass and made into a 
mine.’ conservatory, where even at this early time of 

1 Don’t deceive yourself, mademoiselle,’ inter- the year flowers and rare ferns spread their leaves, 
rupted the irrepressible Gerald. ‘ Her liking for Geruld and I watched May pass within the door, 
you is the mere anticipation of the passion that feeling—at least I did—like Moore’s unfortunate 
will fill her when she sees me. She cares for Peri to whom the doors of heaven were shut 
you only as Olivia did for Viola before she saw At the inner door she turned and waved her hand, 
Sebastian.’ sending a smile of farewell down the flowery 

How had the boy hit upon that comparison? vista. Then she disappeared, and suddenly the 
I had conversely been thinking for three hours night grew darker. 

past that my liking for Sebastian had been the I had all this time—so selfish a thing is 
mere anticipation of my love for Viola ! pleasure !—forgotten the unfortunate gentleman 

At her brother’s words, May laughed and shook whose sudden illness I h^d witnessed ; but as 
her head. ‘Don’t you deceive yourself, dear. Gerald and I were walking down Haverstock 
There is no rival to “dear Henry ” in Mrs Bowden’s Hill, after parting with May, the thought of 
heart.’ him suddenly came to my mind, and at the same 

‘Who is “dear Henry I asked. moment I recollected the packet I had picked 

‘ The late Mr Bowden, and the one vexation of up and put in my pocket I narrated the 
my life.’ * incident of the afternoon to my lriend, and went 

‘How can that be, if he is dead V back with him to his rooms to examine the 

‘ Alas! he has left innumerable relatives, who thickly-filled envelope which had come into my 
haunt his widow and sing his praises. They possession. There was on it neither address nor 
profeps to be actuated only by exceptional other superscription; one side was soiled by falling 
devotion to his memory and by affection for in the mud of the street; on the other was a 
his widow ; and I suppose it is only the natural large seal in red wax, on which ^ deciphered, in 
perversity of my soul that reminds me of the old English characters, the letters II. L. B., below 
fact that Mrs Bowden is very rich and has no a mailed hand holding a dagger, and above the 
relatives of her own. Perhaps it is their strong motto, ‘What I hold, I holdfast.’ 
and very plainly displayed jealousy of my sup- I determined to take the packet to the 
posed influence over my employer that makes hospital next day, when I should go to inquire 
me think so uncharitably of them.’ for the invalid, and either give it to him, or, 

‘And docs Mrs Bowden believe in their pro- if his condition rendered him incapable of 
fossions?’ taking care of it, intrust it to the housc- 

4 1 don’t know; but she is a very shrewd old surgeon. It was not permitted to me to fulfil 
lady; and I suspect her of finding some pleasure my intention. When, after my day’s work, I 
in giving each of “dear Henry’s” relatives in went to the hospital, 1 found that the patient 
turn the impression that he or she is to be her in whom I was interested had been removed, 
heir, and then daalung their hopes to the ground. ‘We found out his name and address from 
To-day, she has delighted her husband's brother, some letters in his pocket,’ said the liouse- 
and will doubtless drive all the other relatives to surgeon, ‘ and sent a message to his family, 
despair, by giving him Mr Bowden’s favourite His son came immediately and removed him.’ 
seal, a thing she cherish.8 greatly. This is sup- ‘ What is the name ? ’ 1 asked, 

posed to be almost equivalent to making a will * I forget. Collins or Cotton, or something like 

in his favour. I-.suppose it’s malicious,’ said that; but I can’t speak with any certainty. 
May with one of her brightest smiles, ‘but I He was a solicitor, I remember.’ 
can’t help getting some fun out of it too. You ‘ Is not his name on the hospital books?’ 

see, she has expressly stated that Blie has no ‘No. lie was here so short a time, that it 

intention of dividing her property ; one indi- was never entered.’ 
yidual is to inherit all, so the anxiety of each ‘ How very unfortunate ! ’ I exclaimed, 
is intense, though concealed. I really think the ‘Why? Was it of importance that you should 
only relief they all have from their clissiniuluted see him?’ asked the house-surgeon, an easy- 
hatred of each other is their open hatred of me.’ going and careless youth, who had evidently felt 
‘Poor little girl! How can even the most hitherto that my interrogatories were tiresome 
‘prejudiced of fortune-hunters hate you? It is and unnecessary, but was now roused to atten- 
hard to bear,’ said Gerald tenderly, taking his tion by the fervour of my tone, 
sister’s hand in his. ‘ It may be of considerable importance to him. 

But the shade which had for a moment He dropped a packet, apparently containing 
darkened her fac%vanishcd as she saw it reflected documents, when lie feH yesterday. I picked 
in his. ‘ That is only a little trouble, dear,’ she it up, and forgot to deliver it to you when I 
said gently, ‘ so little, that if I had any harder left him in your charge. It may be essential 
ones, I Bliould not notice it; and by way of to him to regain immediate possession of it.’ 
compensation, I am sure that Mrs Bowden her- The young doctor wus sufficiently interested 
self really loves and trusts me.* now, but he could do nothing ; he had no 

We were very merry as we walked up to the certain recollection of anything connected with 
old house in Well Walk, Hampstead, where Miss his patient I was forced to content myself 
Atherton lived. A pretty, picturesque place it with leaving with him my name, Richard 
seemed in the dim spring moonlight; and May Langham, and the address of Messrs Hataley and 
grew quite animated in telling me of the quaint Green, in whose employ I was, that he might 
relics of past centuries which survived beside the refer to me if any inquiry was made about the 
modern comfort of its furnishing. The path packet. 

between the gnrden door and that of the house I doubted not that I should within a few 
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days lie relieved of the charge of it; but days 
and weeks passed into months, and that sealed 
envelope remained in my possession, and lay like 
an undeserved burden on my conscience. 


THE OLD PRIORY GARDEN. 

The whispering May wind stirs the hawthorn 
and lilac in the old priory garden, and brings 
great gushes of delicious scent past the window, 
and fills the room with sweetness. All the last 
month the weather has been fitful and changeable 
—rain and Btorm, sunshine and cloud, dust and 
east winds ; but after two days of soaking down¬ 
pour and wild west wind, tho morning of the 
last day of May has dawned in the full glorious 
beauty of late spring. Thrushes and blackbirds 
vie with each other in song, sweet and shrill, 
clear and inspiring; a modest siskin whistles 
its little monotonous roulade; now and then, 
a few notes of the shy linnet are heard ; a robin 
is feeding its brood close by; swallows and 
martins are darting about in all directions; in 
the apple blossoms are hundreds of bees, making 
a dense dreamy music; while their compatriot 
the humble-bee booms along with his big velvety 
body shining and gleaming in tho sun. 

What a splendid creature! See, it settles 
close at hand. Turn it over with a grass bent. 
With a surprised buzz, it rights itself. Again 
and yet again it turns over, seemingly btaring 
to see the cause of its overthrow. Draw the 
bent lightly across its back—two legs are 
instantly raised to brush off the unwelcome 
touch. A second time the same; a third, and 
the bent is fairly clutched by all the gummy 
legs, and retained under its body. It crawls up 
a stick, and with angry bustle, goes booming 
off. 

One does not realise summer is so close upon 
us, when May is such a capricious maiden, till 
a morning like this wakes one up to the con¬ 
viction that in twenty-four more days the sim will 
have reached its altitude, and soon will begin 
the shortening days again. The garden here is 
quaint, and quite unlike the generality of town 
gardens. From the square of paved court rises 
one step, and then a stretch of grass, an oval 
flower-bed each side, a path up the centre; sloping 

K banks supported with large stones, where 
bunches ot primroses spring from the niches. 
Along the sides arc rockeries with hardy trailing 
plants—stonecrop, periwinkle both major and 
minor, white and blue, with variegated foliage ; 
sweet woodruff, violets, and a mass of ferns, 
whose delicate .light silver green fronds are daily 
uncurling into beauty. The wallflowers are in 
full bloom. Later on, the germander speedwell 
will open its bright evanescent flowers, that, 
though only a wild plant, makes such splendid 
mpsses of colour when cultivated, with the silver- 
foil in bunches near it. 

Up a short flight of stone steps, with ferns 
On each side, under an ivy-covered archway, 
and on another plat of grass, with a long flower¬ 
bed, with trellis-work at the back, covered with ! 
the red and yellow honeysuckle, and a huge! 
> as l •" ■■ . - . t 


mass of climbing roses, the rare delicate ‘maiden 
blush,’ which in a fortnight will be heavy with 
bloom. More rockeries and ferns, lilies of the 
valley and forget-me-nots under the syringa 
bushes, and sweet-brier. In another corner 
are tall irises and great white lilies, with here 
and there a bunch of orange tiger lily. Southern¬ 
wood, lavender, and rosemary, variegated balm 
in profusion. Soon the fragrant pinks, and their 
aristocratic relations tho carnations, will he in 
bloom; and the rich velvety pansies, that are 
now so large and perfect, will dwindle as the 
sun gains more power, and the strawberries 
begin to crimson on the sunny south beds ; and 
the geraniums and verbenas and purple helio¬ 
tropes take the place of auriculas and the 
narcissus. 

Round the square of vegetable garden is a 
wide patlj r with beds sloping to tho walls, one 
of which is of good brick, with plum, cherry, 
and other fruit-trees trained along it. The 
other is the real old stone wall belonging to the 
‘ antient ’ priory, that formerly stood close by. 
At one time, this wall was covered with a dense 
mass of ivy, in which colonies of sparrows built 
their ne&ts, reared their young, and flourished 
mightily. Snails, slugs, and wood-lice swarmed, 
and beetles in endless variety. One wild day 
in a wet February, part of the old wall came 
down, breaking up the trees, and cutting up the 
borders and turf. It was patched up again; 
and just as the spinach was fit to cut anti lettuce 
planted out, there was a soaking rain one night* 
and in the morning the old wall was again 
prostrate over all our spring plantings. Such u 
wreck it was, and disturbed our equilibrium for 
days. It was soon set straight as regards the 
stonework; but it was weeks before tho place 
looked itself again; and that crumbling old wall 
was watched with suspicion all summer. Then 
outdoor life coming to an end, we ceased to think 
on the subject. ' 

October following was mild and balmy for 
the first few days, then the wind shifted 
suddenly to the cast, and four or five nights of 
sharp frost came, that turned all the foliage into 
a golden glory, a steady downpour of a week 
culminating with a tremendous wind-storm. It 
blew and whistled and stormed till every leaf 
was swept away into space, going no one knew 
whither, howling and whistling round the 
chimney-stacks till night was made terrible. 
During tho worst of the storm, in the early 
morning, down came the old wall again from* 
end to end, cutting up turf, breaking down the 
fruit-trees, and overwhelming the shrubs and 
rockeries in a general wreck. For many weeks 
did the state of chaoB coifctinue; wretched 
drenched fowl made themselves at homo in the 
flower-beds, and forlorn-looking ducks wondered 
across, and feasted on the host of slugs and fat 
snails and beetles that tho pouring rain had 
tempted out of the nooks and crevices of the 
stones and mass of ivy. It was built up at last; 
but little or nothing could be done to repair the 
ravages done to the garden till the end of 
March, except making a general clearance of the 
rubbish, and one of the quaintest of shady comers 
seemed lost for ever. 

But after a few fine balmy days and a spell of 
sunshine, curious things happened wider the • 
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rebuilt wall : stray snowdrops appeared in places 
where none had been heretofore; a bunch of 
pure white crocuseB unfolded their blossoms to 
the sun in one place; two or three stray ‘ stars 
of Bethlehem ’ in another. Later on, a single 
stem shot up of yellow Lent lilies ; bunches of 
tormentilla with double 'yellow blooms, and 
clover with deep red-brown leaves and big 
snowy balls of flowers; the mouse-ear, hawk- 
weed, and trailing moneywort. Down amongst 
the remains of the common turf came a thick 
growth of parsley-piert with its close fine-edged 
leaves, and cuckoo-pint with delicate pinky- 
white flowers. On the wall between the new 
mortar and old stones came little fibres of 
crimson-tipped moss, stonecrop ( Sedum ), sand¬ 
wort, pellitory of the wall, and in one place 
a single plant of flax, with its pale-blue flowers 
and long spear-like leaves; without mentioning 
the more common chickwecd, grounded, wild 
feverfew and plantain, yellow wallflowers, and 
many different sorts of grass and mosses. There 
is no doubt most of these plants had come 
from seeds brought to the nests in the ivy by 
the birds, and had lain there in the dry rubble 
for years, some, perhaps, for generations, simply 
because there was not moisture enough to cause 
the seeds to sprout and germinate. ‘If a gram 
of wheat fall to the ground and live , it abideth 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,’ 
which seems enigmatical till pondered over and 
thought out. How often have the gray-cowled 
monks strolled round, this old garden, marking 
how this tree promised a bounteous crop of cher¬ 
ries, luscious morrellas, that, when ‘cunninglie 
steeped in spirits with due proportion of mace, 
cloves, cinnamon, and sugar,’ makes a liqueur fit 
for the drink of princes; or noting how the 
gnarled old apple-trees—then young and in full 
bearing—were covered with garlands ot piuk-and- 
whito blossoms, that promised later in the autumn 
a rich harvest of golden friii* : ladies’-fingers, Bib- 
stone pippins, codlings, golden russets, Blenham 
orange, with souriugs for winter keeping; also 
the frail blooms of the pear-trees, jargonelle, 
Marie LouiBe, baking pears of enormous size, 
with the rich, juicy ‘bishop’s thumbs’ and 
brown buries. 

Now, a young lay-brother will come to pick 
dainty bits of herbs for flavouring the soups 
•and stews, with, their accompaniment of esculent 
vegetables, for, in those old palmy days, seldom 
did their gemul faces have * anchorite ’ written 
qu them. Go to the extreme end of the garden, 
and turn round ; what a delightful view meets 
the gaze! Down in the hollow lies the sleepy 
little town, with its quaint gabled houses, and 
nearly imbedded in a wealth of lime-trees. Far 
away, when the wiftd is high and the atmosphere 
clean are seen ranges of fertile hills for mil es, 
or the distance is wrapped in a soft purple haze 
that is still more lovely; and over all this, the 
deep blue sky with fleecy white clouds, and the 
blessed sunshine pouring down over all the wealth 
of buds and blossoms, singing birds, and busy 
humming bees. 

I came across, the other day, an account of 
what f. naturalist found in a square of back¬ 
yard nearly uncultivated. Why, such a place as 
this .old priory garden would give him pleasure 
and profit fox; months, nay, years, for not a 
X.—■■ !--- 
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tenth part of all the natural lovelinesses has 
been exhausted yet. Some other time, perhaps, 
I shall tell something more of what I find here 
as the years glide onward. 


A POSSIBLE LEGAL BEFOBM. 
Counsel and solicitors have never been so 
friendly as brother professionals should be, and 
never will be until ‘amalgamation* is an accom¬ 
plished fact They have many causes of differ¬ 
ence—some real, many fancied. In all of them, 
jealousy is a great factor ; for, whatever may be 
thought to the contrary, «ach branch of the 
legal profession is jealous of the privileges of 
the other. The barrister wants personal relations 
with his client, which would mean very great 
loss to the solicitor; and the solicitor wants to 
be allowed a right of audience. before the 
Supreme Court, which would certainly rob the 
barrister of half his fees. Hence, there is a 
straining betwgen the two limbs of the law, 
which causes many hard things to be said of 
both. • 

One of the most real grievances of solicitors 
is in the matter of fees. Two'solicitors brief 
counsel to appear in two cases. • Both cases come 
on for hearing at the same time in different 
courts. Obviously, the chosen advocate cannot 
attend to both, and so one is left to the tender 
mercies of a half-fledged junior, whose well-meant 
efforts often result in the loss of his client’s case. 
That such should be the fact is inevitable, so 
long as the public will persist in preferring the 
possible services and slight attention of an 
‘eminent’ counsel, obtained at a fancy price, to 
the certain attention and careful study bestowed 
upon his case by a less eminent, but often 
equally able, counsel at a fair price. But the 
real ground of complaint is that when a case is 
thus murdered through its conductor’s inability 
to attend to it, that conductor still retains his 
fee. He has never, in fact, the smallest idea 
of disgorging a fee, even when paid on a brief 
upon which he has never appeared. Why should 
he? It was not his lault that ho could not do 
the work he was retained for; he has given 
valuable time to getting up the cose (though he 
certainly need not have done so, as it turned 
out); and—strongest argument of all—he does not 
lose custom by thus publicly fattening on the 
unearned increment. So he has continued to 
* uuearn ’ it; and the solicitor—whose interests 
are of course liis client’s—has continued to writhe 
under the open injustice thus sanctioned by the 
etiquette of that most honourable of professions, 
the Bar of England. * 

But at last a ray of hope has found its way 
into the long-suffering solicitor’s breast. The 
chink through which the welcome ray has come 
has been pierced by a certain Mr Norton, a 
solicitor. It happened in this wise : Mr Norton 
briefed and feed ‘an eminent leading counsel’ 
in a certain case; but the retained one failed 
to appear upon the trial Mr Norton felt hurt; 
but, being a practical man, an idea struck him. 
He wrote to the eminent one, pointing out that 
it would not be altogether an iniauitous pro¬ 
ceeding if his fees were returned. The eminent 
one made courteous reply that *Fe would be 
happy to return the fees if he could find any 
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precedent for doing so.’ This would have 
‘stumped 1 most solicitors; but Mr Norton rose 
to the occasion. He at once laid the whole 
matter before the Attorney-general; and that 
luminary expressed his ‘views and usage’ to be 
‘to return so much of the brief fee as exceeds 
the amount which would have been proper if 
the brief had been simply a case for opinion.’ 
This means the refturn in such cases of by far 
the greater portion of the fees ; and such return 
will, if it become a ‘precedent,’ be most accept¬ 
able not only to solicitors, but to the public'at 
large. In this particular case, the counsel referred 
to, having found a precedent, and being unable 
to eat his own words, at once sent Mr Norton 
a ‘cheque for the difference;’ and Mr Norton 
has certainly done well to make the matter public. 
All barristers now have a sound precedent for 
doing an act of justice ; and it is to be honed 
that they, a3 a body, will not neglect to follow 
it So the profession will escape a certain 
amount of ill repute which has r long tarnished, 
in the eyes at least of envious persons, its very 
honourable ’scutcheon. • 

D E AT) FLOWER S. 

Bv Alexander Anderson. 

Those simple daisies which you view. 

Last year, w hen summer winds did wave. 

And clouds were white with sunshine, grew 
Upon the Ettrick Shepherd’s grave. 

But not of him they speak, nor draw 
My thoughts back to that caxly time 

When, rapt in that one dream, he Baw 
The shadows lift from fairy clime. 

Nor yet of Ettrick, as it goes 
To join the Yarrow’s haunting tone, 

That each may murmur as it flows 
A music something like his own. 

Nor even of Saint Mary’s Lake, 

Amid those hills from which he drew 

The legendary Past, to wake 
Its far-off melodies anew. 

No; not of these I think, though each 
Is rich in spells of magic song ; 

These daisies touch a chord to which 
All sadder thoughts of death belong. 


And so I turn, and for a space 
Within the sacred Fast I stand, 

To feel the sunshine of a face, 

The kindly pressure of a hand. 

All lust the same as when Bhe* ga\e 
These ‘dead flowers as a welcome thing. 

Alas ! and now upon her grave 
The grass is thinking of tho spring. 

* Jean Logan Watson,* autMbr of Bygone Days in our 
Village. Mound the Grange Farm, and other books full 
of - quaint simplicity and freshness, and breathing on 


It seems but yesterday Bince then— 

How slow, yet swift, the days have sped— 
And here, beside the streets of men, 

She slumbers with the holy dead. 

She should have lain among the hills. 

In some old churchyard, where each sound 
Is of the wind, the tinkling rills, 

And cry of lonely things around; . 

Or where old ballads grow to life. 

Far l>ack within the shadowy years, 

That sang of rugged Border strife, 

Or passions born of love and tears. 

For loyal to their old-world choids, 

She felt her heart in unison 
With all their rich hut simple word*. 

That took new music from her ow u. 

< 

True woman of the faithful heart, 

And kindly as the summer air; 

A nature such as could impart 
Its genial presence everywhere. 

In bor the friend was friend indeed ; 

A larger sense of sympathy, 

That o\erstepped the pales of creed, 

Drew her to all in charity. 

And now this death that waits for each, 

An unseen shade by all, has comb , 

The Scottish music of her speech 
So sweet, is now for evei dumb. 

So pass the leal ones of this earth. 

To leave with us a holier claim ; 

To touch us with their spirit-bill!). 

And whisper they aie still the sime. 

These simple flowtrs of withered hue, 

Last year, when summer winds did wave, 
Weie plucked by her because they grew 
Upon the Ettrick Shepherd’s grave. 

This year, when summer pours her light, 

And daisies are to beauty blown, 

Some hands will pluck their blossoms white, 
Because they grow upon her own. 


died 7th Ootober 1886, and sleeps in the Grange 
Cemetery, Edinburgh.—A. A. 


EASTER SUNDAY. 

It is not perhaps generally known that Eastc* 
Sunday falls this year on the latest possible date 
on which it can fall—April 25. It is only once 
in every century that Easter falls on bo late a 
date as this; the'last year on which it did so 
was in 1734, and the next occasion will be in 
1943. The earliest dute for Easter is March 22, 
and this has occurred once only in this century- 
in 1818 ; and it may safely be said that noffe 
now living will see the next similar occurrence, 
for it will not take place until the year 2000. In 
fixing Easter, the general rule is, that Easter 
Sunday is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon on or next after 21st March. 

■ - - * 
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FINANCE WITHOUT FUNDS: 

OR, HOW TO FLOAT A COMPANY. 

Amongst the many social and legal anomalies 
for which England has long been celebrated 
throughout the civilised world, there are none 
more extraordinary than the rules and customs 
which have reference to all sorts of gambling 
and obtaining money by chance or by hazard. 
An example of this was given a shqrt time ago 
in a French paper, in which a correspondent 
relates how he saw a constable take into custody 
three or four men who were quietly laying wagers 
amongst themselves and comparing notes on one 
of the great races. This happened a few yards 
from the Strand, under the colonnade of the 
Lyceum Theatre. Half an hour afterwards—so 
the writer states—he was passing the door of a 
large house close by where the above capture had 
been made, and saw the same constable keeping 
order amongst a number of cabs and vehicles 
waiting for their owners, whilst on the steps 
and at the door were a number of gentlemen 
talking and comparing notes. He asked the 
policeman what the place was, and whether any 
■public meeting was going on. Considering what 
he had previously seen, he was more than a little 
surprised when the guardian of the law informed 
h ; m that ‘This is the Victoria Club, the great 
betting club; and these gents are making up 
their books—the Two Thousand stakes will be 
run to-morrow.’ The writer goes on to say, 
that however excellent English law may be as 
a whole, it is evidently not the same for all 
classes of men, and that the social morals of the 
poy seem to be better looked after than those 
of the rich. 

But if the anecdote here related astonished the 
foreigner, how much more amazed would he be 
at the rules and regulations, written and un¬ 
written, of what may be called the art of making 
money hy speculation, or gambling. All, or most 
of nil, would regard with horror—supposing a 
similar thing w§re possible—the introduction of 


such an establishment as that of Monte Carlo 
into England, and yet we tolerate and even 
encourage that which creates far more wretched¬ 
ness and ruins many more families than even the I 
gaming-tables. Every day, in almost every paper 
we take up, we see the most plausible and 
seductive advertisements, persuading all sorts and 
conditions of men to apply for shares in this or 
that Joint-stock Company, with assurances—in 
which truth is at least economised—of a sure 
and certain fortune to he made in a few weeks. 
There are comparatively few of us who have the 
opportunities of knowing the enormous amount 
of harm done in this country by these continued 
and continual temptations, or who can estimate 
the misery that has been caused in our midst by 
them. 

Twenty years ago, when the Overend and 
Gurney failure spread such ruin amongst the 
upper and middle classes, this system, of trying 
j to make money without labour, received a 
shock which for a time crushed it. But in the* 
last decade, it has again sprung into existence, 
aud has now reached a point at which it cannot 
be allowed to remain, and when steps must be 
taken, if not to suppress, at least to regulate and 
place under proper control what threatens to 
become an evil of no small magnitude. 

Let any one who doubts this, take the trouble, 
for even one or two weeks, to note the number 
of Joint-stock Companies which are advertised, 
the amount of capital they require, and above 
all, the inducements of gain which they hjld 
out to the unwary. Recently, in one week, : 
there were registered nine new Joint-stock Com¬ 
panies, of which seven came forth in the columns 
of the daily and weekly papers, offering to all 
who would join them the most magnificent return 
for money invested. The aggregate capital of these 
Companies amounts to no less than two millions 
one hundred thousand pounds, which a confiding 
public is asked to subscribe, and this at a time 
when money is exceptionally scarce, and when 
the general aspect of public affairs both at home 
and abroad is very much the reverse of assuring. 
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Nor need it be thought that this number ofI 
enterprises was exceptionally large, for, on the 1 
contrary, the average weekly advertisements of 
similar concerns is much greater both aB to actual 
number and capital. But even of the former 
total, who is there who could deem it possible 
or probable that such an amount would be sub¬ 
scribed even on the limited liability system? 
How is it, then, that men waste their time and 
money in proposing what common-sense, to say 
nothing of business experience, must tell them 
can only end in disappointment ? In the answer 
to the question is contained the whole history 
of Joint-stock Company ‘ promoting ’ as at present 
practised. That some of these enterprises are 
bond fide, and may give those who jom them a 
fair return for their money, is no doubt true; 
but these are decidedly the exception to the rule. 
The real working of the vast majority of these 
proposal Companies is known to but a compara¬ 
tive few outside the circle in which financial 
schemes, often of great magnitude, are worked 
without funds. 

There exists in the city of London a somewhat 
numerous class of men, who were formerly called 
‘Promoters of Companies/ but who have of late 
years assumed the more sounding title of Finan¬ 
cial Agents. Let us suppose that to one of these 
gentlemen there occurs the happy thought of 
starting a ‘ Fiji Islands Tramway Company.’ He 
loses no time in putting his scheme into shape ; 
and the following may be taken as a fair example 
of how he carries out his intentions. IIis first 
work is to get together a Board of Directors; 
and this, supposing he has had a fair business 
experience, is not so difficult as might at first 
be supposed. 

Together with the Financial Agent, another 
class of men has been called into existence by 
the great extension of the Joint-stock Company 
system. The gentlemen who help with their 
names the floating of such enterprises form 
a distinct class of themselves, and are termed 
‘guinea-pigs/ most probably from the fact of 
each ordinary director receiving a guinea for 
each meeting he attends. In order to be con¬ 
sidered of any value as Director of a Company, 
a guinea-pig ought to have a handle to his 
name. A Lord, a Baronet, or even a Knight 
is looked upon as unexceptionable, and may 
almost command his own price; for it is not 
to be supposed that a director is to work for 
nothing.. His value, like most other things, 
varies with the quality of the article. A peer 
.who has a seat in the Upper House will prob¬ 
ably not allow his name to appear on a pro¬ 
spectus under three hundred to four hundred 
pounds a year, besides some fifty or a hundred 
fully paid-up shares. And he is worth the 
money. The Financial Agents are well aware 
that when a peer of the realm is secured and 
heads the list of directors, the most difficult 
part of their task is accomplished. "What remains 
wjll follow as a matter of course. 

’ The next step is to write, or to get some one 
to write—for the promoter has generally a soul 
above literary. composition—that portion of the 
prospectus beginning : ‘The object for which this 
Company is formed/ and so on. This is quickly 
accomplished. There are certain gentlemen who 
owpn.be themselves as connected with the press 


whose speciality is to compose these prospectuses. 
The charge for such a document varies from two to 
five guineas, and they arc cheap even at the latter 
price. There is perhaps no kind of writing 
which requires more care or skill than this. In 
the case of the ‘Fiji Tramway Company/ the 
writer must make it appear that no undertaking 
so purely philanthropical, or so sure to cause 
so much prosperity to Fiji, has ever been pro¬ 
posed either by government or by private enter¬ 
prise ; while at the same time ho must, as it 
were, allow to escape from his pen the fact that 
a Tramway Company in the Fiji islands is 
certain to be exceedingly lucrative to all con¬ 
cerned. To repeat the old French joke, he 
must not lie in what he writes, but he must 
economise the truth. The prospectus written, 
and the officials, such as secretary, solicitors, 
bankers, &c., chosen, an expensive step comes 
next—namely, very long advertisements in the 
leading daily papers and elsewhere. But here 
also modern enterprise comes to the help of 
the promoter, and secs him over the difficulty, 
which to an outsider might seem almost insur¬ 
mountable. 

There are in London a number of advertising 
agents whose special business it is to undertake 
jobs of this kind on credit, their conditions being 
that they arc to be paul out of the first moneys 
received Irom applicants for shares. If the appli¬ 
cations are not sufficient, the promoter stands 
the loss ; but it more frequently happens that 
the advertising agent receives something like fifty 
per cent, or more on what he has disbursed, ft 
is in some respects risky, but it generally pays; 
and when it does so, the advertising agent makes 
an uncommonly good thing of it; and from one 
point of view, he deserves to do so. Without his 
aid, the Company would have probably proved 
a fiasco. 

Once the prospectus is published, and applicants 
for shares commences-to send in their one pound 
apiece, the promoter begins to recoup himself. 
Presently, the allotment of shares begins, and tlic 
simple-minded public havo to pay one pound on 
each share. The prospectus distinctly affirms 
that a tiaraway in tlie Fiji islands is sure to be 
remunerative, and what true-born Briton would 
dispute a statement which a peer of the realm, 
a baronet, an M.P., and sundry military officers 
of high rank tacitly confirm by lending their, 
names to it? There are 150,000 shares in the 
Company, of which not more than 10,000 have 
been applied for. But this is better than nothing. 
Even if a few thousand pounds arc received from 
the would-be shareholders, the promoter is not to 
be pitied. With a matter of three to four thou¬ 
sand pounds, he can satisfy all claims, even to 
paying directors’ fees for file few times they 
have sat at the Board. The whole affair is then 
allowed to die a natural death ; unless, indeed, as 
sometimes happens, some disappointed creditor 
petitions the Court that the Company shall bo 
wound up. By some mysterious means, the 
promoter or his nominee is named liquidator; 
a solicitor, who, as a matter of course, does not 
get the berth for nothing, takes the matter in 
hand ; and so long as there is any mopey left 
to divide, all those concerned work together, 
and once more matters are made pleasant all 
round. . 
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And what happens when the money comes to were ruined by the means they expected should 
an end ? Why, what would you have ? The make their fortune. 

liquidation of a Joint-stock Company can no more In England, we have the greatest possible 

S o on when there are no more funds, than a objection to state interference in private affairs. 

uman body can live when the breath has left As a rule, we are right. But are there not excep- 
ifc. The business must then sink into oblivion, tions to this as to every rule ? Is it not part of 
and for the present at least the Fiji islanders a government’s duty to protect the foolish and 
will have to do without their tramway. unwary from being made the dupes of men who 

And what about the unfortunates who were trade upon the credulity of others, and who bring 
rash enough to apply for shares in the Company ? ruin to countless numbers ? It is not the idle or 
Well, they must, like the rest of the world, be depraved of society who are the victims of these 
content to suffer for their own acts. No one per- spurious concerns. Unlike those of the gurning- 
suaded them to apply for shares; they have lost tables, the Joint-stock Confpany swindles generally 
their 1 money ; and no doubt some of them will entrap and ruin men who try to increase their 
be ruined. But what of that ? If any one is to income by legitimate means. The following is a 
gain in a business of this kind, some one must case which has come under the present writer’s 
lose. And how about the prospectus which personal knowledge. 

induced them to part with their money ? Many A gentleman who had served nearly thirty * 
who have never been behind the scenes in the years in the Indian Civil Service, came home 
Company promoting business will doubtless think with his well-earned income of o$e thousand 
this sketch overdrawn. But let such persons a year and # a few thousands at his banker’s, 
inquire amongst those who know the real mean- His children were grown up and well settled in 
ing of Finance without Funds. Some who read life. He had no expensive habits; and beyond 
this paper will say there are in London Com- an occasional game at whist, limited to Bixpenny 
panics and Companies, and it may be that many, points, and perhaps half-a-crown on the rubber, 
even that the great majority of these are blameless lie never staked money in flaying or betting, 

as to their representations and statements. It He took chambers in the West End, was a 

may be bo ; but what of the others 1 member of the Oriental and other clubs, and 

In the year 1884, there were registered in settled down apparently to pass a comfortable 
London no fewer than 1541 Companies, with a uneventful life, until summoned to go over to 
capital amongst them of £138,491,428, and even the majority. For a time all went quietly and 
this was a great falling-off from the number of pre- well with him; but, like most Englishmen, he 
vious years. In 1882, the registered capital of the found it hard to live without work, and time 
Companies that had sprung up was £250,000,000 ; was very heavy on his hands. While in this 

and in 1883 it amounted to £107,000,000. Of frame of mind, he, very unfortunately for him, 

these, who shall say how many were bond fide, and as it turned out, met an old Indian friend, a re- 
how many were, in plain English, mere financial tired military officer, who believed himself to be 
swindles—swindles of a far more objectionable making a fortune in Joint-stock Companies. As 
kind, and infinitely more dangerous to*the public was to be expected, this old friend took him 
at large, than many offences which have been into the City and introduced him to some so- 
classed as such, anti for which those who have called City men, individuals whose right to such 
perpetrated them arc now undergoing penal ser- a title would certainly be repudiated by ruem- 
vitude ? x bers of the Stock Exchange, or by those engaged 

And what of the numerous individuals who have in any legitimate City business. By these new 
been reduced to poverty, who have been, owing acquaintances he was at once marked down as 
to their credulity, forced into the Bankruptcy a new, and therefore a very valuable addition to 
Court, and condemned for the rest of their days the numerous body of ‘guinea-pigs,’ who are so 
to a miserable struggle for existence ? It is very useful to the fraternity. It was soon ascertained 
certain that neither Monte Carlo, nor Homburg that, in addition to a comfortable pension, he 
when its gambling-tables were in existence, ever had by him a by no means despicable sum in 
did, or ever will, work one-tenth part of the ready-money. Very few days after these intro- 
moral and social evil that what may be called (factions,' he was asked by a Financial Agent if 

commercial swindlers have in England during he would accept a seat at tno Board of a Company 

'the last twenty years. And the evil is still on the that was about to be floated. The terms to be, 
increase. two hundred pounds a year paid him as a 

The figures quoted above speak for themselves, director, and fifty fully paid-up shorts of ten 
and require little or no comment. Is it possible pounds each. 

that in two consecutive years, 1883-84—-both of He agreed willingly enough; and a day or 
which were noted ns being exceptionally dull as two later, his name appeared inwall the loading’ 
regards commercial enterprise—such an enormous London papers in whicn the new Comnany was- 
sum as upwards of four hundred and twenty advertised. From that day the Anglo-Indian 
millions could have found any legitimate source may be said to have entered on a new career, 
of employment by means of new Joint-stock In six months he had become director in as 
Companies? Were it possible to work out such many Companies. He went daily to the City, 

a problem, it would bu a good thing if a far where he remained till the tide of busy men 

too confiding public @c.ould be authentically in- turned westward, and then went home with the 
formed how much of the four hundred millions comfortable conviction that he had made money 
was subscribed for such Companies as the ‘Fiji and gained valuable information on financial 
Islands Tramway Company (Limited).’ Still more matters. His clubs were now rarely honoured 
instructive would it be to know how many indi- with his presence; and when he did visit any 
viduals who play at the game of amateur finance old Indian friend, his conversation was almost 
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exclusively on the subject of this or that Company, 
of how much Mr A. had made, or Mr B. had 
lost, by such and such speculations, and of the 
good things in store for those who knew how 
to work the financial oracles. In short, he 
became, as too many retired Anglo-Indian Civil 
and Military servants do when they come home, 
helplessly insane on a subject of which he knew 
little or nothing, of which ho had no experience, 
and in which he was the victim of designing 
knaves, who made a tool of him. 

Matters went on pleasantly enough for a time ; 
but at last a very desided change for the worse 
came. One by one the Companies of which 
he was a director collapsed; and when they 
were wound up, our friend found, to his dismay, 
that he had to book up the full value of tlie 
shares for which he had never paid. This 
pretty pearly cleared away the ready-money he 
had at/his banker’s; but there was still worse 
behind. 

Promoters of Companies and ''others whose 
business it is to finance without funds, have a 
friendly way of helping each other when pecu¬ 
niary difficulties arise. Whether they want 
money to push on .some new scheme, or whether 
only a much milder sum is required for daily 
expenses, they rarely refuse to put their names 
to stamped paper lor each other. ‘Help me, 
and I ’ll help thee,' is held to be one of the 
standing articles of their social creed. And 
when a fairly well-to-do ‘guinea-pig’ becomes 
more or less intimate with these gentlemen, he 
is generally asked to join one or more of them 
in raising money by means of bills. Sometimes 
these useful substitutes for capital may be paid 
at maturity ; but more often they are not met, 
and are replaced by similar documents. There 
are, however, occasions on which renewal of 
financial obligations is no longer possible, and 
when those who draw, nr tlio.se who accept, have 
to book up without delay. Such was the lot of 
our friend whose short financial career is here 
briefly described. His name being no longer 
regarded as valuable, he was called on to find 
the funds for which he had made himself 
answerable. For a very short time his pension 
for three or four years was, so to speak, antici¬ 
pated. He had given bills which he had not 
the ready-money to meet, and had to resort to 
loan offices, West End money-lenders, and other 
sources of raising money, which, together with 
the premiums he hud to pay insurance offices, 
seeing that he could not get money .without 
policies on his life, very soon utterly ruined 
aim. He was, of course, made a bankrupt, and 
four-fifths of his pension was awarded to his 
creditors. To live on two hundred pounds a 
year is by no means an easy task to one who 
has never kftown the want of money; he 
dragged on a miserable existence for a couple 
of years, and then died from what might almost 
be called a broken heart. 

The sketch here given is a true one, and may 
® ei ^° to, show how it is that many men who 
amQfc «ur finance disappear from their 
usual haunts and coroe to irretrievable grief, 
iunghslunen, no matter to what class ‘ they belong, 
ntttst, as a rule, have something to do. Unlike 
{rojr Other people, except their American cousins, 
#&ey are sooner tired and weary of idleness than 


of any amount of physical or mental labour. And 
this is particularly the case with Anglo-Indians, 
who, alter, perhaps, a quarter of a century of 
hard work in the East, come home to enjoy their 
hard-earned pensions. For a short time—for a 
few months—they are content to do nothing ; 
but after they have renewed old friendships, 
and revisited the scenes of their early life,^ and 
settled down to what must be a comparatively 
monotonous life, they find there is something 
wanting, and that employment or occupation 
is almost necessary to tneir very existence. The 
ways in which this want may be supplied are 
various. To some, politics and literature fill up, 
or help to fill up, the gap; racing and betting, 
hunting, shooting, and other sports are followed 
by their respective votaries amongst those who 
have more leisure than they know what to do 
with. Bui ‘ going into the City ’ has the double 
fascination that it combines pleasure with occu¬ 
pation and imaginary profit. Unfortunately, 
the unpleasant awakening too often follows the 
pleasant dream. 

Another curious fact regarding Joint-stock 
Company speculation is that what may be 
called the fashion, which changes, so to speak, 
as often as that of a lady’s bonnet, and which 
does not admit of more than one kind of enter¬ 
prise being popular at the same time. Thus, 
during all fust year and a great portion of 
1884, little found favour with the share-taking 
public save Companies for the extension of 
the electric light. This fancy seems to bo for 


few shillings is summarily dealt with, and rarely 
escapes the punishment due to his crime. But 
the Company promoter or Financial Agent who 
deliberately plans to ruin hundreds, and who, so 
soon us the harvest y>f one bogus Company is 
reaped, hastens to sow the seed of another, is 
allowed to go on with impunity, obtaining by 
falsehood and misrepresentation infinitely more 
than many others can by the legitimate use of 
capital; and defrauding their victims of what 
in many cases lias cost a lifetime of long and 
patient toil. 

One thing seems very certain; and the more 
any impaitial person looks into the subject, the 
more convinced lie must be that some super¬ 
vision ought to be exercised with reference to 
all Joint-stock Company prospectuses which are 
published, and which increase in number every 
day. It is very true that fools are, like the 
poor, always with us; but this ought not to 
deter the authorities from taking care of those 
who cannot take care of themoelves. We have 
already admitted that there are Companies and 
Companies—that there are some undertakings 
offered to the public which are perfectly honest 
and legitimate; whilst others are got up for 
the express purpose of swindling the many, 
and of putting money into the pockets of the 
few. If, then, supervision were enforced, and no 
Company allowed to be advertised until it had 
undergone investigation by competent persons, 
would it not be all the better for such con¬ 
cerns as are certified to be sound? If it were 
possible to obtain a reliable return of those who 
have been beggared by these swindles during the i 
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last ten or fifteen years, there would soon be a 
public outcry in favour of this supervision of 
proposed Companies ; and a very great evil, the 
greatest financial evil of the present day, would 
be quickly and surely remedied. 

That the whole system fnust ere long undergo 
revision, and that it must be sooner or later 
put under proper control, is what no one who 
nas nad opportunity of witnessing the working 
behind the curtains can doubt. Promoters ana 
Financial Agents have hod a good time of it 
for the last twenty years, and it will be only 
fair if they are now obliged to retire on their 
laurels ; and their calling, so far as dishonesty 
be concerned, become a thing of the past. 
Finance without funds has had its day, and 
for the general public, that day has been allowed 
to continue too long. The anomaly of protecting 
people from the wiles of the gaming-tables, and 
yet leaving them to be the victims of plausible 
schemers, who entice them to a very much more 
dangerous (because a more hidden) rum, is too 
palpably wrong lor any honest person to defend ; 
and it behoves the authorities to put a Btop to 
what has become one of the greatest social evils 
of the day. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Three or four months rolled rapidly away, and 
the Hawthorns began to feel themselves settling 
down quietly to their new, strange, and anoma¬ 
lous position in the island of Trinidad. In 
spite of her father’s prohibition, Nora often came 
around to visit them ; and though Mr Dupuy 
fought hard against her continuing ‘that undesir¬ 
able acquaintance,’ he soon found that Nora, too, 
had a will of her owp, end that she was not 
to be restrained from anything on which she 
had once set her mind, by such very simple 
and easy means ns mere prohibition. 4 The girl’s 
a Dupuy to the backbone,’ her cousin Tom said 
to her father more than once, in evident admira¬ 
tion. ‘Though she does take up with a lot of 
coloured trasn—which, of course, is very unlady¬ 
like—when once she sets her heart upon a 
thing sir, she does it too, and no mistake 
' about it either.* 

I)r Whitaker was another not infrequent visitor 
at the Hawthorns’ bungalow. He had picked 
iA>, as he desired, a gratuitous practice among 
the poorer negroes; and though it often sorely 
tried his patience and enthusiasm, he found in 
it at least some relief and respite from the per¬ 
petual annoyance f nd degradation of his uncon¬ 
genial home-life with his father and Miss Eu- 
phemia. His botany, too, gave him another 
anodyne—something to do to take liis mind off 
the endless incongruity of liis settled position. 
He had decided within himself, almost from 
the very first day of landing, to undertake a 
Flora of Trinidad—a new work on all the flower- 
plants in the rich yegetution of that most 
luxuriant among tropical islands; and in every 
minute of leisure time that he could spare from 
the thankless care of hiB poor negro patients, 
he was hard at work among the tangled woods 
and jungle.undergrowth, or else in his own little 


study at horfle, in his father's house, collecting, 
arranging, and comparing the materials for this 
his great work’tm the exquisite- flowers of his 
native country. The faithful violin afforded him 
his third great resource and alleviation. Though 
Miss Euphemia and her lively friends were 
scarcely of a sort to appreciate' the young doctor’s 
touching and delicate execution, he practised 
by himself for an hour or two in his own rooms 
every evening ; and as he did so, he felt that 
the strings seemed ever to re-echo with one sweet 
and oft-recurring name—the name of Nora. To 
be sure, he was a brown man, but even brown 
men are more or less human. How could he 
ever dream of falling in love with one of Miss 
Enphemia’s like-minded companions 1 

He met Nora from time to time in the Haw¬ 
thorns* drawing-room; there was no other place 
under the circumstances of Trinidad where he 
was at all likely ever to meet her. Nora was 
more frankly kind to him now than formerly; 
she felt that to be cool or indifferent towards 
him before Edward and Marian might seem 
remotely like an indirect slight mpon their own 
position. One afternoon he met* her there acci¬ 
dentally, and she asked him, wth polite interest, 
how his work on the flowers of Trinidad was 
getting on. 

The young doctor cast down his eyes and 
answered timidly that he had collected an im¬ 
mense number of specimens, and was arranging 
them slowly m systematic order. 

‘ And your music, Dr Whitaker 1 ’ 

The mulatto stammered for a moment. ‘Miss 
Dupuy,’ he said with a slight hesitation, ‘I have 
—I have published the little piece—the Hurri¬ 
cane Sympnony, you know—that I showed you 
once on board the Severn. I have published it 
in London. If you will allow me—I—I will 
present you, as I promised, with a copy of the 
music.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Nora said. ‘IIow very good of 
you. Will you send it to me to Orange Grove, 
or—will yon leave it here some day with Mrs 
Hawthorn ? ’ 

The mulatto felt his face grow hot and burning 
as lie answered with as much carelessness as he 
could readily command : ‘ I have a copy here 
with me—it ’s with my hat in the piazza. If you 
will permit me, Mrs Hawthorn, I ’ll just step 
out and fetch it I brought it with me, Miss 
Dupuy, thinking it just possible I might happen 
to meet you here this morning.’ He didn’t add 
that he had brought it out with him day after 
day for the last fortnight, in the vain hope of 
chancing to meet her; and had carriedcit backF 
again witli a heavy heart uight after night, vhen 
he had failed to see her in that one solitary pos-' 
sible meeting-place. 

Nora took the piece that he hairtled her, fresh 
and white from the press of a famous London 
firm of music-sellers, and glanced hastily at the 
top of the title-page for the promised dedication. 
There was none visible anywhere. The title- 
page ran simply: ‘Op! 14. Hurricane Sym¬ 
phony. Souvenir des Indes. By W. Clarkson 
Whitaker.’ 

‘But, Dr Whitaker,’ Nora said, pouting a little 
in her pretty fashion, * this isn’t lair, you know. 
You promised to dedicate the piece to me. I i 
was quite looking forward to seeing my name in i 
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big letters, printed in real type, on the top of 
the title-page! ’ 

The mulatto doctor’s heart beat fast that mo¬ 
ment with a very unwonted and irregular pulsa¬ 
tion. Then she really wished him to dedicate 
it to her! Why on earth had he been so timo¬ 
rous as to strike out her name at the last moment 
on the fair copy he had sent to London for publi¬ 
cation? ‘I thought, Miss Dupuy,’ he answered 
slowly, ‘our positions were so very different in 
Trinidad, that when I came here and felt how 
things actually stood, I—I judged it better not 
to put your name in conjunction with mine on 
the same title-page.’ 

‘Then you did quite wrong!’ Nora retorted 
warmly; ‘and I’m very angry with you—I am 
really, I assure you. You ought to have kept 
your promise when you gave it me. I wanted 
to see my own name in print, and on a piece of 
music too. I expect, now, I’ve lost the chance 
of seeing myself in black and white for over and 
ever.’ 

The mulatto smiled a smile* of genuine plea¬ 
sure. ‘It’s easily remedied, Miss Dupuy,' he 
answered quickly. ‘If you really mean it, I 
shall dedicate my rcry next composition to you. 
You’re extremely kind to take such a friendly 
interest in my poor music ’ 

*1 hope I’m not overdoing it,’ Nora thought 
to herself. ‘But the poor lellow really has so 
much to put up with, that one can’t help be¬ 
having a little kindly to him, when one happens 
to get the opportunity.’ 

When Dr Whitaker rose to leave, he shook 
hands with Nora very warmly, and said as he 
did bo : ‘ Good-bye, Miss Dupuy. I shan’t forget 
next time that the dedication is to be fairly 
printed'in good earnest.’ 

‘Mind you don’t, Dr Whitaker,’ Nora responded 
gaily. ‘Good-bye. I suppose 1 shan’t see you 
again, as usual, for another week of Sundays ! ’ 

The mulatto smiled once more, a satisfied 
smile, as he answered quickly: * 0 yes, Miss 
Dupuy. We shall meet on Monday next. Of 
course, you’re going to the governor’s ball at 
Banana Garden ! ’ 

Nora started. ‘ The governor’s ball! ’ she 
repeated—‘ the governor’s ball! O yes, of course 
I’m going there, Dr Whitaker.—But are you 
invited?’ 

She said it thoughtlessly, on the spur of the 
moment, for it had never occurred to her that 
the brown doctor would have an invitation also ; 
but the tone of surprise in which she spoke cut 
the poor young mulatto to the very quick in 
that moment of triumph, tie drew himself up 
proudly as he answered in a hasty tone : ‘ 0 yes; 
even I am invited to Banana Garden, Miss 
Dupuy. The governor of *he colony at least 
can recognise* no distinction of class or colour 
in his official capacity.’ 

Nora's face flushed crimson. *1 shall hope 
to see you there,’ she answered quickly. ‘I’m 
glad you’re going.—Marian, dear, wc shall be 
quite a party. I only wish I was going with 
you, instead of being trotted off in that odiously 
correct style by did Mrs Pereira.’ 

Dr Whitaker said no more, but raised his 
hat upon the piazza steps, jumped upon his 
bowe, and took his way along tne dusty road 
imt led from the Hawthorns cottage to the 


residence of the Honourable Robert Whitaker. 
As he reached the house, Miss Euphemia was 
laughing loudly in the drawing-room with her 
bosom friend. Miss Seraphina M'Culloch. ‘Wil- 
berforce ! ’ Miss Euphemia cried, the moment her 
brother made his appearance on the outer piazza, 
‘jest you come straight in here, I tellur you. 
Here’s Phcenie come around to hab a talk wit 
you. You is too unsocial altogedder. You 
always want to go an’ bury yourself in your 
own study. 0 my, O my! Young men dat come 
from England, dey hasn’t got no conversation at 
all for to talk wit de ladies.’ 

Dr Whitaker was not in the humour just that 
moment to indulge in pleasantries with Miss 
Seraphina M‘Culloeli, a brown young lady of 
buxom figure and remarkably free-and-easy 
conversation; so he sighed impatiently as he 
answered with a hasty wave of his bund. ‘No, 
Euphemia; I can’t come in and see your friend 
just this minute. I must go into my ou n room 
to make up some medicines—some very urgent 
medicines—wanted immediately—for some of my 
poor sick patients.’ Heaven help his soul for that 
transparent little prevarication, for all the medi¬ 
cine had been sent out in charge of a ragged 
negro boy more tlian two hours ago; and it 
was Dr Whitaker’s own heart that was sick and 
ill at ease, beyond the power of any medicine 
ever to remedy. 

Miss Euphemia pouted her already sufficiently 
protruding lips. ‘Always dem stoopid niggers,’ 
she answered contemptuously. ‘How on eart a 
man like you, Wilberforce, dat has always been 
brought up respectable an’ proper, in a decent 
fani’ly, can bear to go an’ trow away his time 
in attendin’ to a parcel of low nigger people, 
is more dan I can ever underslan’.—Can you, 
Seraphina ? ’ 

Miss Seraphina responded immediately, that, 
in her opinion, niggers was a disgraceful set of 
dat low, disreputable beople, dat how a man like 
Dr Wilberforce Whitaker could so much demean 
hisself os ever to touch dem, really surpassed her 
limited comprehension. 

Dr Whitaker strode angrily away into his own 
room, muttering to himself as he went, that one 
couldn’t blame the white people for looking 
down upon the browns, when the browns them¬ 
selves, m their foolish travesty of white pre¬ 
judice, looked down so much upon their brother 
blacks beneath them. In a minute more, he 
reappeared with a face of puzzled bewilderment 
at the drawing-room door, and cried to his sister 
angrily : ‘ Euphemia, Euphemia! what have you 
done, I'd like to know, with all those specimens 
I brought in this morning, and left, when I went 
out, upon my study table ? ’ ^ 

‘Wilberforce,’ Miss Euphemia answered with 
stately dignity, rising to confront him, ‘I tink 
1 can’t stand dis mess an’ rubbish dat you make 
about de house a minute longer.—Phcenie ! I tell 
you how dat man treat de fam’ly. Every day, 
he goes out into de woods an’ he cuts bush— 
common bush, all sort of weed an’ trash an* 
rubbish ; an’ he brings dem home, an’ puts dem 
in de study, bo dat de Kbuse don’t never tidy, 
however much you try for to tidy him. Well, 
dis momin’ I say to myself: “I don’t goin’ to 
stand dis lumber-room in a respectable fam’ly 
any longer.” So I take de bush dat Wilberforce 
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bring in; I carry him out to do kitchen alto- 
gedder ; I open do stove, an’ I trow him in all in 
a lump into de very middle of de kitchen fire. 
Ha, ha, ha! him burn an’ crackle all de same 
as if he was chock-full of blazin’ gunpowder ! * 

Dr Whitaker’s eyes flashed angrily as he 
cried in surprise: ‘ What! all my specimens, 
Euphemia! all my specimens! all the ferns and 
orchids and curious club-mosses I brought in 
from Pimento Valley Scrubs early this morn¬ 
ing !’ 

Miss Euphemia tossed her head contemptuously 
in the air. ‘Yes, Wilberforce,’ she answered with 
a placid smile; * every one of dem. I burn de 
whole nasty lot of bush an’ trash togedder. An’ 
don, when I finished, I burn de dry ones—de 
nasty dry tings you put in do cupboards all 
around de study.* 

Dr Whitaker started in horror. «My herba¬ 
rium ! * he cried—‘ my whole herbarium ! You 
don’t mean to say, Euphemia, you’ve actually 
gone and wantonly destroyed my entire collec¬ 
tion ? * 

‘Yes,’ Miss Euphemia responded cheerfully, 
nodding acquiescence several times over ; ‘ 1 burn 
de whole lot of dem—paper an’ everyting. De 
nasty tmgs, dey bring in de cockroach an’ de 
red ants into de study cupboards.* 

The mulatto rushed back eagerly and hastily 
into his own study ; he flung open the cupboard 
doors, and looked with a sinking heart into the 
vacant spaces. It was too true, all too true! 
Miss Euphemia hacl destroyed in a moment of 
annoyance the entire result of his years of 
European collection and his five months’ botanical 
work since he had arrived in Trinidad. 

The poor young man sat down distracted in 
his casy-chair, and flinging himself back on the 
padded cushions, ruefully surveyed the bare and 
empty shelves of liis rifled cupboards. It was not 
so much the mere loss of the pile of specimens 
—five months’ collection only, as well as 
the European herbarium he had brought with 
him for purposes of comparison—the one could 
be easily replaced in a second year; the other 
could be bought again almost as good as ever 
from a London dealer—it was the utter sense 
of loneliness and isolation, the feeling of being 
so absolutely misunderstood, the entire want of 
any reasonable and intelligent sympathy. He sat 
there idly for many minutes, staring with blank 
resignation at the empty cases, and whistling to 
himself a low plaintive tune, as he gazed and 
gazed at the bare walls in helpless despondency. 
At last, his eye fell casually upon his beloved 
violin. He rose up, slowly and mournfully, 
and took the precious instrument with reverent 
care from its siyt-lined case. Drawing his bow 
across the familiar strings, he let the music come 
forth as it would ; and the particular music that 
happened to frame itself upon the trembling 
catgut on the humour of the moment was his 
own luckless Hurricane Symphony. For half 
an hour he sat there still, varying that well- 
known theme with unstudied impromptus, and 
playing more for the sake of forgetting every¬ 
thing earthly, than of producing any-very parti¬ 
cular musical effect. By-and-by, when his hand 
had warmed to ita work, and he was beginning 
really to feel what it was he was playing, the 
door opened suddenly, and a bland voice inter¬ 


rupted his solitude with an easy flow of colloquial 
English. 

‘Wilberforce, my dear son,’ the voice said in 
its most sonorous accents, * dere is company come ; 
you will excuse my interruptin’ you. De ladies 
an’ gentlemen dat we ex pec’ to dinner has begun 
to arrive. Dey is waitin’ to be introduced to 
de inheritor of de tree names most intimately 
connected wit de great revolution which I have 
had de pleasure an’ honour of bringin’ about 
for my enslaved bredderin’. De ladies especially 
is most anxious to make your acquaintance. He, 
he, he ! de ladies is most enxiouB. An’, my dear 
son, whatever you do, don’t go on playin’ any 
longer dat loogoobrious melancholy fiddle-toon. 
If you must play someting, play us someting 
lively— Pretty little yaller Gal, or someting of dat 
sort! ’ 

Dr Whitaker almost flung down his beloved 
violin in his shame and disgrace at this untimely 
interruption. ‘Father,’ he said, as kindly as he 
was able, ‘ I ^im not well to-night—I am indis¬ 
posed— I am suffering somewhat—you must 
excuse me, please ; I ’in afraid I shan’t be able 
to meet your friends at dinner this evening.’ 
And taking down his soft .hat from the peg 
m the piazza, he crushed it despairingly upon 
his aching head, and stalked out, alone and 
sick at heart, into the dusty, dreary, cactus- 
bordered lanes of that transformed and desolate 
Trinidad. 

(To be continued.) 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

The object of the writer of this paper has been 
to collect and compare a few of the most familiar 
English and French proverbs or sayings; and to 
bring together a few of those sayings which 
exist as such in both languages, expressing the 
same idea, or nearly so, in each. To begin with 
a few similes. 

We English seem to have selected the mouse 
as an emblem in our ‘As dumb as a mouse;’ 
the French have preferred a glass, for they say, 
‘As dumb as a glass.’ We say, ‘As deaf as a 
post;’ the French, ‘As deaf as a pot.’ ‘As dull 
as ditch-water,’ Gallicised becomes, ‘As sad as a 
nightcap.’ * Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatched,’ is changed into, ‘ Don’t sell the 
skin of a bear before having killed it’ Instead of, 

‘ Biting off one’s nose to spite one’s face,' a simi¬ 
larly useless experiment is illustrated by * Spitting 
in the air that it may fall on one’s nose/ The 
Belf-evident' impossibility in "the words, ‘You can’t 
get blood out of jr%tdne,’ is represented' by, ‘ One 
could not comb a thing that has no hair.’ (This 
last also ‘ goes without saying,’ wliich, os literally 
translated from thj» French, now forms a proven) 
in our own language.) In the proverb, ‘ One man 
may lead a horse to the water, but a hundred , 
can’t make him drink,’ our neighbours have n6t 
inappropriately selected an ‘ ass ’ as the illustrative • 
animal. ‘ When you ’r«i in Rome, you must do as 
Rome does,’ every Englishman will tell you; 
though few perhaps could say why Rome was 
chosen as an example; and wether it is mere 
necessary, when in Rome, to follow the general 
lead, than in anywhere else, is to us a matter of 
doubt. To the Frenchman, the idea is sufficiently 
well expressed, however, by impressing upon you 
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the necessity of ‘howling with the wolves.’ 
‘Easy come, easy go,’ though terse and to the 
point, is in itself scarcely so intelligible as the 
somewhat longer sentence, ‘That which comes 
with the flood, returns with the ebb.’ That ‘a 
burnt child dreads the fire’ is perfectly true, 
as every one will admit: our neighbours go 
farther than this, and, in choosing a ‘scalded 
cat’ as the object of consideration, speak of it 
as being in fear of ‘cold’ water even, thus express¬ 
ing the natural distrust of the cat, after having 
once been scalded, as extending even to ‘cold’ 
water. ‘ Money makes the mare to go; ’ and 
‘ For money, dogs dance.’ 

The advisability of ‘letting sleeping dogs lie* 
is very seldom questioned ; in France the recom¬ 
mendation simply takes the form, ‘Do not wake 
a sleeping cat/ In England at least, it is said 
that ‘Birds of a feather flock together;’ or, to 
put it less poetically, ‘Those who resemble, 
assemble.’ Naturally, ‘A thief is set to catch 
a thief;’ or, in other words, ‘A fcood cat to a 

S )od rat;’ ‘A thief and a Jialt to a thief.’ 

vidently one thief is not always sufficient; 
more are required at times. That ‘Practice makes 
perfect’ is equally,, true with ‘It is in forging 
that one becomes a blacksmith.’ And speaking 
of an ‘ill wind that blows nobody good,’ the 
fact that ‘to some one, misfortune is good,’ is 
equally applicable, if the phrase were not un- 
English. The cat seems to figure rather prom¬ 
inently in French proverbs. Instead of buying 
a ‘pig in a poke,’ ‘a cat in a bag’ is often 
Bpoken of. 

That a man—or rather his clothes—should be 
‘stitched with gold’ is about on a par with 
‘rolling in money.* It does not require a very 
powerful imagination to trace the likeness sup¬ 
posed* to exist between a person placing his 
arms ‘akimbo’ and making or imitating a two- 
handled vase. The ability to utilise whatever 
comes to hand, aptly put, ‘All is fish that 
comes to his net,’ regarded from another point 
of view, resolves itself into * Making arrows out 
of any wood.’ 

We are not aware—although, perhaps, some 
of our readers may be—of the origin of the 
advice contained in ‘Toll that to the marines.' 
It is just possible, in times gone by, * the marines ’ 
were a more credulous body of men than the 
majority of people; but be that as it may, our | 
friends content themselves by saying, shbrtly, j 
‘to some others.’ The idea in ‘.Talk of a 
certain personage and he’s 6ure to appear,’ 
is similarly embodied in the words, ‘As one 
speaks of the wolf, one sees his tail.’' Perhaps 
to ‘shave an egg’ is almost as difficult a task 
as to ‘ skin a flint; * and ‘ to make with one 
stone two coups,’ about as arduous as ‘to kill 
two birds with one stone.’ These illustrations 
might be multiplied to a much greater extent, 
If necessary ; but the foregoing will suffice. 

Of course, there are a number of English pro¬ 
verbs for Which the French have no real equiva¬ 
lents, and vice versd. By ‘equivalent’ is here 
meant the same idea expressed in a similarly 
pithy, terse form, so as to come under the head 
of proverbs in either language. As it is true 
of individuals, that every one looks at things 
pom his or her point of view, so it is more or 
less true *of all nations; and it follows that, 


from the two nations here spoken of having 
different ideas on many subjects, and different 
ways of looking at things, it is not always 
possible to ‘transplant’ one idea satisfactorily into 
another tongue. Translators are often puzzled 
by such obstacles. Again, as also cannot fail to 
happen, many proverbs are identical, or nearly 
so, m words in both languages. The best use 
of proverbs is to illustrate, sum up, or •em¬ 
phasise what has already been said, m a brief 
and concise manner; or as a convenient form 
in which to give advice. Advice is sometimes, 
like physic, very disagreeable to take, and being 
administered in the form of a proverb-pill, is 
occasionally rendered less unpalatable. 

THE'WILL OF MRS ANNE BOWDEN. 

fS TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 

I called at the hospital twice or thrive, to see 
if any inquiry had been made for the mysterious 
and irritating parcel which I had so unwittingly 
appropriated on the 24lh of February. I looked 
in the newspapers for advertisements of lost 
documents; I even myself advertised my pos¬ 
session of a sealed envelope, of which I gave as 
elaborate a description as so simple an object 
permitted. All in vain! Nobody seemed to 
want the packet, and it remained an unclaimed 
foundling on my hands. 

We discussed the question of my duty in the 
matter in full conclave. (It was about this time 
that ‘full conclave’ began to mean, as it has 
now done for many years, the conference of 
Gerald, May, anti myself.) We could come to 
no decision. Gerald thought I should insist on 
leaving the envelope at the hospital, and trusting 
to chance and the authorities there for its restora¬ 
tion to the owner; May, being of the true blood 
of Eve, was of opinion that I ought to open 
the packet, and, by study of the contents, find 
out what I should do; while, for my own 
part, I inclined to what is termed ‘ masterly inac¬ 
tivity.’ 

The truth is that I have an exaggerated, almost 
superstitious idea of the sanctity of sealing-wax. 
No one, in these days of gummed envelopes, 
seals a letter without a special intention of keep¬ 
ing its contents secret; and the use of the elabo¬ 
rately engraved stamp seems to me not more of 
a safeguard against idle curiosity than an appeal 
to the honour of any one for whose perusal 
the packet is not intended to leave it inviolate. 
This was the argument I used to my dear fellow- 
judges ; and, strange to say, support of it came 
from a very unexpected quarter. 

May was in the habit of narrating to Mrs 
Bowden the incidents of Gerald’s life and mine. 
The harmless gossip seemed to give pleasure to 
the poor old lady, whose personal intercourse 
was limited almost wholly to what she held with 
greedy and self-seeking ‘connections’—‘not rela¬ 
tives/ os she frequently wrung their hearts by 
telling them; and we had no reason for desiring 
secrecy. To her, then, was^ repeated the story of 
the mysterious packet; she was much interested 
in it; and May reported her advice to me next 
time we met at Gerald’s lodging. (It was strange 
with what frequency these meetings occurred; 
but it was Btrftnger still, considering bow often 
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I visited Atherton, that I should occasionally 
have missed his sister. Soon after this, I managed 
to get apartments in the same house, so that I 
had os large a share of May’s society when she 
came to Camden Town as her brother had.) It 
was in these words, May skid, that Mrs Bowden 
had given her adhesion to my opinion: * Tell 
Mr Langham that it is never safe, from however 
good a motive, to tamper with a sealed document. 
Whoever does so, is liable to be accused of 
having forged the paper which he presents as 
authentic.’ 

‘Surely not, if the document does not affect 
his interest in any way,’ said May. ‘A man 
commits forgery only to benefit himself; and it is 
quite impossible that the contents of this packet, 
whatever they are, can have anything to do with 
Mr Langham.’ 

* Improbable, child ; not more than that; noth¬ 
ing is impossible.’ 

‘ Then I went on with the book I was reading 
to her,’ said May, in repeating the conversation 
to me; ‘but I don’t think she listened. At least 
her eyes were twinkling all the time, though it 
was quite a serious book, and in the middle of 
one very grave passage she laughed aloud. 1 
stopped in surpiise, and then she asked me if 
I was sure that 1 had described the seal cor¬ 
rectly. I assured her that I bad given your 
description of it word for word, at which she 
laughed again, and said, “ Poor George.” I 
wonder if she meant Mr George Bowden ; but 
I don’t see what he had to do with the matter. 
Then she' repeated her warning about breaking 
seals, and bade mo be sure to convey it to 
you.’ 

‘ It is very considerate of Mrs Bowden,’ I said 
in some bewilderment; ‘ but I cannot imagine 
why she should be so mucli interested in the 
matter. Is she at all—queer ? * 

‘She is eccentric, cerUrnly ; but not in the 
least mad, if that is what you mean. She has 
heart-disease, I believe ; but net* mind is all right, 
indeed particularly acute.’ 

‘Why, it’8 simple enough,’ interposed Gerald. 
‘ Mrs Bowden hasn’t an amusement in the world 
except teasing her relatives, and she gets tired 
of that sometimes. But now chance informs her 
of a curious accident; and the little possibility 
of mystery and romance about it excites her, 
just because her own life happens to be free from 
either. It’s as good as a novel to her at present; 
but if the denouement doesn’t come on quickly 
enough, she’ll lose interest in the matter, and 
soon forget all about it. She cares merely for 
the sensation.’ 

But Mra Bowden’s interest in the unclaimed 
packet and in i^s unwilling possessor was curi¬ 
ously deep and persistent. 

‘She asks far more questions about you than 
about Gerald,’ said May to mo one fortunate half- 
hour when her brother had left mo to be her 
escort to church. (Her employer managed very 
frequently to dispense with her attendance on 
Sundays, and thus made the day one of tenfold 
happiness to us.) 

‘Then I hope you"strain your conscience, and 
speak well of me in your replies 1 ’ 

‘I say just what I think of you,’ ehe answered 
very demurely. 

‘ And that Is-1 ’ I asked. 


* That you are Gerald’s friend.* 

* Is that all ? ’ 

4 Is it not enough ? * 

‘No—not nearly enough. Do you not like 
me for my own sake as well as for Gerald’s? 
It isn’t for his sake that I love you, May, and 
I shall not be content till you care for me lor 
myself, independently of Gerald’s friendship.’ 

‘You want a great deal, Mr Langham,* she 
said, keeping her eyes turned away from me. 

‘ Do 1 want too much—more than you can 
give me 1 ’—Silence for a few moments.—‘ Answer 
me, May. I must know tjie truth, whether it is 
good or bad. Do I ask for more than you can 
give me ? ’ 

Another pause, a short one; then came the 
sweetest whisper I had ever heard: ‘No;’ and 
I ain afraid the vicar of St Barnabas had two 
very inattentive listeners that evening. 

What days of planning and projecting followed ! 
We meant to be very prudent and do nothing 
rashly. Marriage was impossible at present; but 
some day, in two,or three years, when my salary 
should reach the princely sum of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, we would forni a little home, 
and Gerald would live with ns. Meanwhile, the 
most rigorous economy was to be observed ; every 
penny saved brought that little home a Bhade 
nearer. 

Mrs Bowden soon found out what was meant 
by the tiny pearl ring on May’s finger, and 
proved a most sympathetic confidant. ‘But I 
don’t mean to alter my will in your favour, 
remember,’ she said to my darling in her sharp 
abrupt way. ‘ That would be too much bother ; 
and besides, my property will fall into the hands 
of a good man who will not fail to provide for 
you.’ 

May thought of Mr George Bowden, and men¬ 
tally doubted the accuracy of this last statement. 
She made no remark, but Mrs Bowden guessed 
the tenor of her thoughts. 

‘ You don’t agree with me, I see,’ she said ; ‘but 
you ’ll find out that I have said too little of his 
care for you.—But you must not leave me, child. 
I have grown to love you, and I shall not need 
your service long.’ 

‘You don’t feel worse, I hope, ’dear Mrs 
Bowden ?’ 

‘ Worse or better, little May, as } T ou choose to 
read the meaning of the words, but assuredly not 
far from the end. And since it is so, you will, 

I think, gratify a caprice of mine. 1 want to see 
your lover. Ask him to come up some evening, 
and let me have a few minutes’ conversation with 
him.’ 

* Of course I went. Gerald liad occasionally gone 
to see his sister ; but hitherto I had had no right 1 
to cross the portal of Mrs Bowden’s house, and I 
was not without some curiosity to *ee the amiable 
ogress who was May’s mistress. My first im¬ 
pression was a confused one of having seen her 
before—long ago, when she was younger and more 
gentle than now ; but I could in nowise affix 
either date or place to the memory. It was 
vague, yet ineffaceable. Our conversation was 
eccentric to the point of discourtesy. 

‘You seem interested in ray appearance,’ Mrs 
Bowden said after a very curt greeting. 

‘Your face is familiar to me,’ l replied; *1 
think I must have seen you before.’ 
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‘No, you haven’t,’ she returned in a tone that 
forbade further assertion of the point. 

After a pause, she said: ‘ So you are going to 
make an imprudent marriage, like your father/ 

I fired up at this. * If I win as good a wife as 
my father did, I shall consider myself guilty of no 
imprudence,’ I Baid. 

1 You are young and foolish. Money is a good 
thing.’ 

* Yes, but only one of many good things. If I 
can have the others, I ’ll dispense with it’ 

* You ’ll find it difficult If your father had not 
been so great a fool as you, you would have been a 
rich man to-day.’ 

1 In that case, I might never have met May, so 
I’m better as I am.—But tell me, madam, did you 
know my father 1’ 

‘Yes, before you were born.—Don’t question me 
on tbe subject I am tired now ; go away. I ’ll 
see you again another time—perhaps—I don’t 
know.’ 

I was at the door, when Mrs Bowden spoke to 
me again. ‘You have not broken the seal of that 
packet I hope V 

‘No.’ 

‘Don’t do so. It will be asked for some day, 
and it may be for your profit that the seal ‘is 
intact—You may go now. You’re a good lad, 
and I am pleased to think that you will be May’s 
husband.’ 

I felt strangely curious about the eccentric old 
lady, and hoped that she would again command in 
her imperious fashion that I should visit her. But 
it was not to be. Little more than a week had 
passed, when May came to Gerald’s rooms, weep¬ 
ing, and with all her little possessions. Mrs 
Bowden had been found dead in her bed that 
morning ; and before noon, Mr George Bowden, in 
his self-assumed capacity of executor, had turned 
my poor little sweetheart out of the house. 

I said Borne harsh things about this greedy and 
self-seeking man, and gave expression to some 
unkindly wishes about his inheritance of his 
eisfcer-in-law’s property ; but I did not guess what 
a strangely complete punishment his rapacity was 
to receive. 

1 Ten days had passed since Mrs Bowden’s death. 
May was domiciled in my apartments, which 1 
had vacated for her, and was trying to obtain 
daily teaching. I was accompanying my hurried 
dinner at a City restaurant by a yet .more 
hurried study of the Daily Telegraph , when my 
eye was caught by the following advertisement: 
‘Lost, on the 24th of February, by a gentleman 
since deceased, a sealed envelope containing the 
Will of Mrs Anne Bowden, of Well Walk, 
Hampstead. Any one bringing the same, 6r 
giving information by which it may be recovered, 
to Messrs Godding and Son, Solicitors, Bedford 
Row, E.C., will be rewarded.’ 

For a moment I perceived nothing more than 
that the will -of May’s Mrs Bowden was missing ; I 
but immediately the conviction rushed upon me j 
that thiB which was advertised for was my 
packet, the mysterious envelope, the possession 
of which had for four months—it was now June 
---•been bo irritating to me. Could it be possible 
that the two documents were the same ? and that 
Mrs Bowden had been aware all the time that 
it wag in my hands, yet had made no effort to 
regain possession of it, or to restore it to her 


solicitor, who had originally been destined to 
keep it till it was wanted? It seemed wholly 
unlikely; but the eccentricity of the dead lady's 
character made it not impossible; and if so 
strange a coincidence really had happened, her 
oft repeated advice that I should not break the 
seal received a new importance. I could not 
delay investigating the matter. Instead of return¬ 
ing to the office of Messrs Haraley and Green, 

I rushed off to my lodging in Camden Town, 
took the packet from the desk in which it had 
been reposing so long, and hurried off to Bedford 
Row. 

Mr Godding was engaged when I reached his 
office, and I was put into an anteroom to wait; 

; but this was separated from the solicitor’s private 
room only by a not wholly closed door, and the 
voices ol him and his client were raised to such 
loud alternation that I could not avoid hearing 
their words. 

‘I tell you that you are making an unneces¬ 
sary fuss about this matter,’ said one. ‘I have 
every reason to believe that my sister-in-law 
meant to leave her property to me; and in 
advertising for this missing will and postponing 
my entrance into my inheritance, yon are simply 
wasting time, and, I have no doubt, lining your 
pockets with my money.’ 

‘Your last suggestion is too absurd to be 
annoying, sir,’ replied the other, evidently the 
lawyer, ‘Mrs Bowden did not, you admit, 
definitely state that you were to be lier heir ; 
she merely toltWyou on the 24th of last February 
i that she had signed a will and intrusted it to 
my father, who, as you know, was on that day 
seized with the illness which terminated in Ins 
death. You say that she “gave you to under¬ 
stand” that this will was in your favour. That 
is a phrase which may mean much or little. 
May I ask what, in this case, it does mean ? ’ 

‘It means that she gave me tko seal—my 
brother’s seal—with which she had stamped the 
envelope containing the will, and said to me : 

“ I wish you to keep this as a means of verify¬ 
ing any document brought forward after my 
death as my will. It will be genuine only if 
the impression of this seal is stamped upon the 
envelope in red wax.” You see she was very 
accurate in her phrases. This is the seal, attached 
to my watehcliain ; I have never let it go out 
of my possession for a moment, night or day, 
since it was given to me ; and I consider Mrs 
Bowden’s words to bo conclusive evidence that 
1 am her heir.’ ' 

‘No evidence at all, Mr Bowden, not even 
strong presumption. As, however, this will is 
lost, my duty is plain—to make all possible 
search for it j and if, after all ngpdful expenditure 
of time and trouble’ (‘And my money,’ came a 
growl from Mr Bowden), * it cannot be found, 
to try to obtain a decree dividing the estate 
between the nearest relatives of the deceased 
lady.’ 

‘ Well, that’s me,’ cried Mr Bowden with 
ungrammatical emphasis. 

‘Wait a moment. You o arc not a relative at 
all, only a connection by marriage. The first 1 
step would be to look for heirs of Mrs Bowden’s ; 
own family; and only failing the discovery of ; 
these could the property be divided between 1 
the next of kin of the late Mr* Bowden, who | 
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are—not you alone—but you and your two fit. I was told that he had been brought there 
sisters.’ . by a young man, who had seen him taken ill in 

Thereupon, the unhappy would-be inheritor the street.—This tends, I think, Mr Bowden, to 
gave vent to a despairing ejaculation. prove the identity of this document brought by 

Mr Godding was beginning to expound the —you have not mentioned your name, sir— 
law of the question, and the faint and expensive Langham, you say—by Mr Langham with, * the 
possibilities of obtaining a result favourable to will we are in search of.’ 

his client’s wishes by appeals to various courts ; ‘ My dear Mr Godding, nobody but yourself 

while Mr Bowden soothed his ruffled nerves by ever doubted that,’ cried the impatient Bowden, 
a muttered indulgence in promiscuous profanity, ‘ Pray, make haste and open the will.’ 
when it struck me that it was in my power to ‘Patience, Mr Bowden. For the sake of ex¬ 
end the scene by announcing my presence and- pectant legatees, who may have less reason to 
my errand. I had listened first with surprise, be satisfied with the provisions of the will than 
then with interest, lastly with amusement, and you expect to be, it may be well to set down 
these emotions had prevented ray realising the every proof of its authenticity.—So, Mr Langham, 
influence I probably had over the discussion that I must ask you a few questions about yourself, 
was going on within. Now, however, without in order to satisfy inquirers that the will has 
waiting till Mr Godding should think himself been found by a truthful and honest man.’ 
at leisure to receive me, I entered th% room. I Thus thwarted, Mr Bowden tried to expedite 
easily guessed that the hot and irascible-looking the settlement of affairs by repeating my answers 
little man with the bald head was Mr George to Mr Godding’s questions, with critical com- 
Bowden; while the quiet, young-looking gentle- ments. • 

man, sitting in true legal attitude with his elbows ‘Richard Langham, age twenty-four, clerk with 
loaning on the arms of his chair, and the tips Messrs Ilamley and Green—good firm, Hamley* 
of his fingers lightly pressed together, was the and Green—must get them to raise your salary 
solicitor, Mr Godding. Each looked up in annoy- —took the late Mr Godding to the hospital— 
ance at my unexpected intrusion, but annoyance very Christian action—brought the packet to the 
gave way to surprise and satisfaction as 1 said: hospital next day ; found tho patient removed, 
‘I bring what 1 believe to be the will of Mrs and could get no definite information about him; 
Anne Bowden.’ was told his name was Collins or Cotton—Cotton 

The sight of an elderly man excited, hopeful, very like Godding; kept the packet unopened, 
and impatient, is interesting and unusual. 1 had that its authenticity might not be questioned if 
ample opportunity for observing the spectacle as the owner was found—quite right—always best 
exemplified in Mr Bowden during the next few to restrain curiosity—besetting sin of youth ; 
minutes. Passing by bis outstretched hand, I brought the packet here on seeing your adver- 
gave the packet to Mr Godding, who examined tisement—very sensible and honest. And now, 
the outside of it in leibiirely fashion, while his Mr Godding, for any sake, open the will! ’ 
client gazed at him with staring eyes, standing The little man’s voice rase to a scream of 

first on one leg, then on the other, and exhibiting entreaty as he uttered tho last adjuration; but 

a feverish anxiety that would not have disgraced when the will was opened, there never were 
a schoolboy. three men more surprised at its provisions than 

‘Yes, this seal seems to correspond with that were the solicitor, Mr George Bowjten, and 
said to be on Mrs Bowden’s will,* said the solicitor myself. . * 

at last. ‘But as you have the seal with you, Mr Mr Godding looked over the will with that 

Bowden, perhaps you will be so kind as to let professional glance which takes in immediately 
us have an impression of it.’ And lie lighted a all that is of moment in a document, avoiding 
taper, and pushed wax and paper towards the the arabesques of legal phraseology, and then 
little gentleman, whose trembling fingers could turning to me, asked . ‘ What was your father’s 
scarcely detaeh the seal from his chain. The name?’ 

impression made proved to be identical with that 1 began to share Mr Bowden’s impatience. It 
on the envelope—the old English letters H. L. B., was quite incredible that therfl^was any necessity 
the mailed hand grasping the dagger, the motto, for stating my long-dead father’s name in order 
* ’ Vhat I hold, 1 hold last,’ were unmistakably to identify mo as the finder of Mi’s Bowden’s will 
the same. Then, in reply to Mr Godding’s ques- Nevertheless, 1 hid my irritation, and answered 
tions, I briefly stated how it had come into my quietly : ‘ Richard Langham, like my own.’ 
possession. ‘ And your mother’s maiden name ? ’ 

‘ You are sure that it was on the 24th of Feb- ‘ Marion Trench.’ 

ruary that you picked it up ? ’ ‘ Had your father any near relatives ? ’ 

* Quite sure,’ I replied, for I recalled that it ‘ A step-sister, Anne, about ten years older than 

was tho birthday of Gerald and May, and the himself.’ • 

day on which I had first Been my darling. * What became of her ?’ 

‘Your account of the manner of finding it ‘I don’t know. About eight years ago, she 
exactly tallies with what we know of the way married, and I have heard nothing of her 
in which it was lost. My father, having Mrs since.* 

Bowden’s newly signed will in his possession, ‘ You don’t know the name of her husband ?* 

went to his stockbroker’s, where he heard some * No.’ 

news about an investment in which he was rate- ‘ Well, it was Henry Leigh Bowden.’ 

rested, that affected him greatly. That evening, ‘What!’ The exclamation came not from me, 
I received a message stating that he was at the but from Mr Bowden, who began to suspect some- 
London Hospital, and on going there, found him thing sinister to his interests in the catechism I 
just recovering consciousness after an apoplectic was undergoing. 
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‘Yes, Henry Leigh Bowden,’ repeated the 
lawyer. ‘The deceased Mrs Bowden, whose will 
you have been the means of restoring, was your 
aunt; and it is to you that she has left the 
bulk of her property.’ 

It was the howl of a wild beast, rather than 
any human cry, that came from George Bowden’s 
lips as he heard these words. ‘It’s a lie!’ he 
cried, rushing forward, and snatching the will 
from Mr Godding’a hands—‘a lie, a cheat, a plot, 
a swindle ! The two of you ore in league to 
keep me out of my rights. The will is in my 
favour; it must be.’ , 

But he was wrong. There, in as plain English 
as the law can use, was the bequest by Mrs 
Bowden of all Bhe might die possessed of to ‘ her 
nephew, Richard Langham, son of her brother 
Richard Langham, who in the year 1850 married 
Marion Trench, and died at Lowborough in the 
year 1855.’ Mrs Bowden had made sure of 
the important dates in my father's history, that 
there might bo no difficulty in identifying her 
legatee. t 

Once assured that his eyes were not playing 
him false, Mr Bowden began to swear that the 
will was a forgery^ of which I had been guilty 
in order to secure Mrs Bowden’s money for 
myself. In vain I protested my entire ignorance 
of the relationship between the dead lady and 
myself. 

* I don’t believe you are related ; it ’b all a 
fabrication. If you put these names in the will, 
of course you knew what to reply to Mr Godding’s 
questioned 

* But,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I couldn’t forge the im¬ 
pression of a seal which you had in your 
possession all the time.’ 

1 Hang the seal ’’ cried the little man. ‘ What’s 
a seal ? A seal isn’t evidence. 1 swear that the 


thing’s a forgery, and I’ll contest it in every 
court in the kingdom.’ 

‘But if you do,’ interposed Mr Godding, ‘and 
though you should prove your case, you would 
not profit in the least. If this will is a forgery, 
we must assume that Mrs Bowden died intestate, 
for any disposition of her property she may have 
had drawn up would now, in all probability, be 
destroyed. In that case, all she possessed will 
descend to Mr Langham, os her next of kin.’ 

Mr Bowden glared from one to the other of 
us with the fiendish impotence of a caged hyena. 

1 You *re both in the plot,’ he snarled ; * but I ’ll 
fight it out I’ll have justice, though it should 
cost me my last penny ; and I won’t grudge it, j 
if only I see you both doing penal servitude I 
before I die. I hope I shall!’ With this bene¬ 
volent aspiration on his lips, Mr Bowden departed, 
leaving me alone with the lawyer, and too bewil¬ 
dered by the occurrences of the last half-hour to 
be elated by my sudden good fortune. 

‘Do you think he will carry out his threat?’ 

I asked. 

‘ It is most unlikely. Twenty-four hours’ 
reflection will convince Mr Bowden how unwise 
it would be for him to spend*his own money 
without the hope of getting anybody else’s. You 
may rely on Ming undisturbed in your good 
iortune.—And now, let me say how glad I am 
to make the acquaintance of the man for whose 
.Jwndness to my poor father I have always felt 
grateful, and express my hope that I may enjoy 


the privilege of your friendship.’ Before my 
dull brain could furnish any reply to Mr 
Godding’s words, he spoke again: * By-the-bye, 
there is in the will, not a charge, but merely a 
recommendation that you should make some 
adequate provision for a Miss May Atherton, 
whom Mrs Bowden describes as her “beloved 
companion and adopted child.” I hope you have 
no objection to doing so ?’ 

I blushed like a school-girl as I explained 
how I had already proposed to provide for Mias 
Atherton ; and I think 1 may truthfully say that 
she has hitherto—and several years have passed 
since my aunt’s death—been satisfied with her 
share in Mrs Bowden’s property. 

We live in the house at Hampstead, and often 
speak of the strange woman who dwelt there before 
us, and to whom we owe the comforts of our life. 

‘Her htfart was kinder and her conscience 
more acute than she would avow,’ May declares. 
‘When she learned your history from me, Dick, 
she determined to atone to you for what your 
parents had suffered, and at the same time punish 
the Bowden family for their unscrupulous for¬ 
tune-hunting. I have no doubt she found a 
grim pleasure in knowing, as she must have 
done, that her will was in your hands, ready to 
descend like a thunderbolt on the heirs-expectant; 
and I think it was this knowledge that made 
her so earnest in her insistence that you should 
not open the envelope which contained it’ 

‘ I think,’ adds Gerald, who, though ho has 
lately taken a wife and a house of his own, is 
still emphatically one of us—‘I think the old 
lady must have got a great deal of satisfaction 
out of the anticipation of her brother-in-law’s 
disappointment, llow she would have enjoyed 
being present at that interview in Godding’s 
office! Well, let who will grumble, we three 
have no cause to grieve over the contents of 
that wandering document—the Will of Mrs Anno 
Bowden.’ 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ART& 

Near the village of Burgbrolil, on the Rhine, 
there is a cavity in the ground which has ior 
a long time yielded a copious supply of carbonic 
acid gas. Apparatus has recently been erected 
close to this borehole by which the gas can be 
compressed to the liquid state, and one hundW 
and ten gallons of gas are so compressed into 
a pint and three-quarters of liquid every minute. 
Iron bottles holding about eight times that 
quantity are used for purposes of storage and 
transport 

It is reported that the Cowles Rlcctric Smelling 
and Aluminium Company, whose works are at 
Cleveland, Ohio, have declared their ability to 
produce the valuable white metal known as 
aluminium at the price of half-a-crown a pound. 
If this report be true, we may look for a revolu¬ 
tion in many branches of trade, for the metal 
is not alone useful as it is, but is almost more 
important by reason of the valuable alloys it 
forms with copper, &c. The Company reduce 
it from the ore by means of a modification of 
the electric fumaoe invented some years ago 
by the late Sir W. Siemens. It improbable that 
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aluminium bronze will replace steel for many 
purposes where great tensile strength is required. 
The expense saved by substituting for steel, 
which has to bo welded and built up coil by- 
coil, a metal for heavy ordnance which can be 
simply cast and run into' moulds, would be 
enormous. 

The discovery of petroleum wells on the west 
coast of the Red Sea is both interesting and full 
of promise for a country such as Egypt, whose 
finances have for so long been in a deplorable 
condition. The yield of oil is at present but 
insignificant when compared with the enormous 
quantities which gush forth at Baku, and with 
the amount tapped from the American wells. 
But there is every indication that the yield will 
increase to a great deal more than two tons 
a day, the present output. There is little doubt 
that petroleum will form the fuel of |he future 
for our steamships ; and a station so near the 
great international highway of Suez where that 
fuel can be readily obtained, cannot fail to become 
a place of great importance. Already the oil is 
being used by certain ships instead of coal. 

Once again has truth outran fiction, for the 
camera in the hands of MM. Henry of Paris 
has accomplished a feat which no romance-writer 
would have dared to imagine. Most persons 
know by sight that beautiful group of stars 
called the Pleiades, and most people know, too, 
that this group attracted the attention of star¬ 
gazes in very early times. It is mentioned in 
the book of Job, and profane authors have also 
weaved many a pretty legend concerning this 
group of distant suns. In November last, the 
Messrs Henry photographed the Pleiades; and 
the picture showed the presence of a nebula 
of spiral form which no human eye had before 
seen. Another photograph taken in America 
showed the same appearance, though the largest 
telescopes in the Paris Observatory gave no evi¬ 
dence to corroborate the photographic appear¬ 
ances. But at the observatory of Pultova, where 
a gigantic instrument, possessing an object-glass 
thirty inches in diameter, has lately been erected, 
the nebula has been detected by the eye of M. 
Struve. 

Professor Gerlach has devised a means whereby 
the embryo growtli in a bird’s egg may be watched. 
The end of the egg lias a round hole cut in 
it; and by means of a kind of putty made of 
gum-arabic and wool, a pane of glass is inserted 
ip the opening. This pane consists of a small 
watchglass, which is further secured in its place 
by cementing the outside of the joint with a 
suitable vamiah. The egg so treated is put into 
an incubator in the horizontal position, and it 
can be removed |nd turned up for examination 
whep. required. 

A new kind of refrigerator has been devised, 
and is on sale in New York. The principle on 
which it acts is old enough, but the application 
of that principle is simple and interesting. An 
iron pipe two feet long and three and a half 
inches in diameter is filled witli liquefied aip- 
monia. To a stopcock at one end of this pipe 
is fitted a smaller pipe, which ultimately forms 
a coil within a cylinder about ten inches high 
and as many in diameter. This cylinder is made 
of wood and lined with hair-felt The action 

the apparatus is os follows: When the stop¬ 


cock is turned on, the liquid ammonia rushes 
out in the form of gas, and absorbs so much 
heat that the temperature of surrounding bodies 
is immediately lowered. Any vessel placed within 
the coil inside the box can actually be lowered 
in temperature to sixty degrees of frost in a few 
minutes. 

Mr Price Edwards’s paper on ‘The Experi¬ 
ments with Lighthouse llluminants at the South 
Foreland,’ recently read before the Society of 
Arts, London, was lull of interest. In these 
experiments, the relative advantages of electricity, 
gas, and oil were put to careful test, temporary 
lighthouses having been erected for comparative 
trials of each. In the result, it was shown that 
in clear weather each illuminant was actually 
more brilliant than necessary. In dull and 
foggy weather the electric light penetrated further 
into the murky atmosphere than either gas or 
oil. But this extra penetration—amounting to 
two hundred or three hundred feet—is not of 
any practical •importance to navigation. The 
final conclusion pf the Examining Committee 
was: ‘That for ordinary necessities of light¬ 
house illumination, mineral oil is\he moat suit¬ 
able and economical illuminant; and that for 
sulient headlands, important landfalls, and places 
where a powerful light is required, electricity 
otters the greatest advantages.’ 

It may be noted as a matter of interest in 
the above-mentioned trials that the electric arc- 
lights employed were furnished with a novel 
kind of carbon rods, called the Berlin core car¬ 
bons, and furnished by Messrs Siemens. These 
rods were fully an inch and a half in diameter, 
and wore provided with a core of plumbago, or 
graphite, running through the centre. They 
were found to burn with exceptional steadiness, 
a result due to the superior conducting power 
of the central core. 

According to Mr J. C. Clifford, who lately 
delivered a lecture before the Balloon Society of 
London, the art of dentistry in America is far in 
advance of the practice of the Old World. The 
dentists there are specialists. One will devote 
himself to extracting teeth, another to filing them, 
another to making artificial teeth, and so on. The 
lecturer also stated that these clever dentists had 
found out that if necessary, they could ttike a tooth 
out, cut off the diseased end, replace it, and it 
would grow firm again in a few days. Trans¬ 
planting was also successfully carried on. 

An interesting discussion has lately arisen con¬ 
cerning the deterioration of pictures by exposure 
to light and from other causes. There seems to 
be no doubt that in the case of water-colour 
pictures this deterioration. is an undeniable fact. 
In oil-colours, the pigments being used in greater- 
masses, and each particle of colour being in wrapped 
as it were in a protecting globule «of oil, there is 
no perceptible change except a gradual darkening, 
due most probably to the oil and varnish. The 
number of organic substances upon which light, 
will exert a bleaching action, is far greater than 
is commonly supposed, and pigments of organic 
origin should always be regarded with suspicion. 
Luckily for our artists, there are pigments at their 
disposal which are permanent in character, and 
these alone should do used if ‘they wish their 
works to remain * a joy for ever ’ as well as ‘ things 
of beauty.’ 
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It seems a great pity that the art of producing 
pictures in far more permanent pigments, that 
of drawing in pastels or coloured chalks, should 
have been almost lost sight of, or at least relegated 
to the itinerant artist who decorates our pave¬ 
ments with impossible landscapes. In the middle 
of the last century, this art flourished in France ; 
and works by its votaries, as fresh now as the 
day they were executed, are much sought after. 
In France, a Society has been formed for the 
revival of pastel-work, and its influence has been 
felt in London, where an excellent Exhibition of 
Coloured Chalk Drawings has lately been opened. 
We may hope that these efforts will lead to a 
revival of a lost art, which has other advantages 
besides permanence to recommend it. 

In framing a picture covered with glass, be it a 
water-colour, a photograph, or an engraving, there 
is one precaution which should always be adopted, 
but is too often neglected—the glass should fit 
the frame exactly, and should be cemented to the 
wood inside by a slip of thick paper. This should 
be glued all round the frame; and if done pro¬ 
perly, will exclude all dust, dirt, and undesirable 
vapours. The backboards, too, should be well 
papered, so that the picture may rest in a dust- 
proof and oir-tighf receptacle. 

Our recent annexation of Burmah has had the 
effect of calling attention to the manners and 
customs of a very interesting people. Among the 
latest things noted is the fact that the Burmese 
and their neighbours the Slians are very expert 
blacksmiths, although the apparatus used is of a 
very crude description. The bellows employed 
for the forge curiously suggests in its construction 
a double cylinder steam-engine. The cylinders 
are represented by two bamboo tnmks four inches 
in diameter, and about five feet long, standing 
upright on the ground. At their lower ends, a 
tube runs from each to the charcoal fire in 
which the iron to be wrought is heated. Piston 
rods also made of bamboo, and packed with 
bunches of feathers, are fitted within the cylin¬ 
ders. These, when forced downwards, cause the 
compressed air to be urged to the fire through 
the smaller tubes. A boy perched on a high seat 
works the bellows by depressing each piston rod 
alternately. The Burmese have also a primitive 
method of turning out brass and bronze castings. 
The article to be made is first of all modelled 
in clay; it is then covered with a layer of bees¬ 
wax of the same thickness that it is desired the 
finished casting to be. An outer skin of clay 
two inches in thickness is laid above the wax. 
Funnel-Bhaped holes at frequent intervals in this 
outer crust afford a passage for the molten metal; 
and there are also straw-holes to let out the 
imprisoned air. As the hot metal melts out the 
wax, it occupies its place, solidifies, and forms 
a hollow casting. 

In the metropolitan police district, there 
occurred last year three hundred and seventy- 
threp cases of rabies in dogs, and twenty-six 
deaths from hydrophobia in man. This alarm¬ 
ing and sudden increase in a most terrible disease 
led to Btringent police regulations. All dogs, 
unless led by a string, had to be muzzled, and 
all stray dogs were destroyed. Although this 
order met with great opposition from lovers of 
dogs, who possibly forgot that a modem wire 
anUzzlb cannot be half so distressing to its wearer 


as a respirator is to a human being, its wisdom 
is seen in a return lately issued, which show* 
how rabies has decreased since it was put in 
force. In January last, the cases of rabies had 
fallen to twenty-seven, and there was only one 
death. In February, fourteen cases only were 
recorded, and there were no deaths. It. is 
reported that our government, being fully alive 
to the importance of M. Pasteur’s discoveries 
with regard to the cause and prevention of 
hydrophobia, has appointed a Commission of 
eminent pathologists and physicians to inquire 
into the matter and to report thereon. 

Mr Shirley Hibberd’s paper on the Protection 
of British Wild-flowers, recently read before the 
Horticultural Club, London, calls attention to 
the possible extinction of many of our wild 
plants. Many of these are in great demand for 
political .as well as horticultural purposes, and 
the lecturer made special mention of the modest 

{ irimrose. He petitioned all those who truly 
ove the country to abstain from purchasing wild 
plants from travelling hucksters, whose baskets 
represent the half-way house for a plant on the 
road to extinction. He also strongly deprecated 
the practice of offering prizes for wild-flowers at 
flower-shows, as being another cause which must 
help extinction. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, in a recent lecture delivered 
in London on Cholera, said that contagion by 
personal intercourse was a theory of the disease 
which was no longer tenable. The British and 
Indian governments, who were in possession of 
well-ascertained facts concerning this subject, had 
discontinued all quarantine measures, and relied 
solely upon sanitary laws. In perfect sanitation 
resided the sole means of preventing the disease; 
and every individual should be scrupulously 
careful in his living and clothing as the best 
means of prevention. Care in diet, avoidance of 
all depressing influences, precautions against chills, 
violent alternations of temperature, impure water, 
unripe fruit, were the main considerations for 
those who wished to be safe from cholera. In 
addition to these precautions, the dwellers in 
every town and village in the country should 
do their best to secure good ventilation, perfect 
drainage, and should avoid overcrowding. Many 
of these safeguards are unfortunately beyond the 
scope of individual effort, especially in our 
crowded cities; but much good could bo done 
if public bodies would only do their duty. 

One of the London vestry clerks has. propcl pd 
a comprehensive scheme for getting rid of and 
utilising the contents of the London dustbins. 
On the banks of the Thames between Tilbury 
and Southend there is an expanse of useless, 
marshy land which only wajjs the process of 
reclamation. The proposal is to convey the 
refuse of London to this land and to turn it into 
profitable terra-firma. It is calculated that the 
metropolis pays at present one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds annually for the removal 
of dust and road-sweepings, which go to the 
farmers and brickmakers. If the new scheme 
could be carried out at the same or less cost, 
Londoners would be glad to adopt it. At present, 
householders are entirely at the mercy of the 
contractor, who undertakes to remove the dust 
regularly, but does not do so. 

In a recent article in the Century, magazine^ 
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there ore some interesting particulars concerning 
the cultivation of wheat and rye. The former is 
one of the oldest of cultivated plants, and figured 
in prehistoric times, for remains of wheat-seeds 
have been found in the ruined habitations of the 
lake-dwellers. Compared with wheat, rye is of 
modern origin, and although for many centuries 
the two plants have been cultivated side by Bide, 
the first plants appearing to be true hybrids 
between them bore seeds this year in the United 
States. Although it may be possible that wheat 
and rye have been crossed in former times, there 
seems to be no record of such a circumstance. 

Archeological interest just now centres at 
Assouan on the Nile, which our readers will 
remember is the site of the first cataract, and may 
be regarded as the place where Lower Egypt ends 
and Upper Egypt begins. General Grenfell has 
discovered in the Libyan Desert, opposite Assouan, 
an ancient necropolis. Several of the tombs 
already opened date apparently from the twelfth 
dynasty, which would be about 3000 b.c. But 
many tombs are of far later date. Our soldiers 
arc busily engaged in the work of discovery under 
General Grenfell, and their labours are likely to 
lead to important results, for the necropolis is a 
very extensive one. 

Professor Newton, late keeper of the Greek 
and Homan Antiquities in the British Museum, 
has just concluded a course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution, on the unexhibited Greek and 
Roman sculptures in the national collection. 
Let U3 quote some of his concluding words: 

* Here are a number of sculptures which have 
been buried in a cellar since the year 1852, 
which are defaced and begrimed with dirt, and 
utterly useless to anybody, for in their present 
position they cannot be seen unless by the light 
of a lantern.’ Might we suggest to the trustees 
of the Museum that if they cannot find better 
accommodation for these treasures—which have 
been purchased with grunts of public money— 
they might be handed over to our provincial 
museums, where thfcy would once more see the 
light of day and be appreciated by art students ? 
Enterprising curators might try the experiment 
of asking for them. 

Tho success of some experiments in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moscow having for their object the 
artificial reproduction and culture of trout, has 
negatived the formerly accepted theory that the 
propagation of that fish in Central Russia was 
a- impossibility. It was thought that the trout 
could only live in streams which were both cold 
and rapid. But this view is incorrect, for trout 
have now been reared in ponds, the water of which 
have a summer heat as high ns fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. There are many pieces of water in 
Central Russia fvliich fulfil this condition, and 
pisciculture will no doubt now assume the position 
of an important industry, as it has in many other 
countries. 

All visitors to tho New Forest are familiar 
with the very ugly monument which marks the 
place where the Red King met his death. Tie 
inscription on that monument tells how T&r 
Walter Tyrrell’s arrffw glanced from a tree and 
slew Rufus, whose body was conveyed by one 
Purkess, a charcoal-burner, to Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, where it was buried. Until fifteen years 
ago the body «of the king rested in a tomb in 


front of the altar ; but it was removed on the 
score of convenience. It is satisfactory to note 
that the marble sarcophagus is now to be replaced 
in its old position of honour, hard by the 
memorials which cover the dust of Saxon and 
Danish monarchs. 

The Silvertown Submarine Cable Company 
are at present engaged in surveying a route for 
the prolongation of one of their cables in the 
South Atlantic, and their sounding Bhip the 
Buccaneer is employed in the work. With an . 
enlightened regard for science which cannot be j 
too highly extolled, Mr Buchanan of the ] 
Challenger expedition, wh<3 has charge of the 
soundings, has permission from the Company to 
make soundings and observations for scientific 
purposes. He is to make use of the ship on its 
return voyage in any way that may seem good 
to him for purely scientific work. If other Cable 
Companies will imitate this public-spirited con¬ 
duct, we shall gain a knowledge of the depths 
of the sea wlych would be perhaps unattainable 
in any other way. 

j----- 

OCCASIONAL J^OTES. 

SHOT-FIRING IN COJtt-MINES. 

With regard to the invention attributed to Mr 
Miles Settle, in our article last month on ‘ Shot¬ 
firing in Coal-mines,’ we are informed that Mr 
James Macnab, 39 Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, claims to have had the priority 
with a patent for the same or a similar object. 
We cannot enter into the technicalities of the 
question, but think it right at the same time 
to make this announcement. 

THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE FROM CANADA 
TO ENGLAND. 

The commencement of a railway which will 
run northwards, from the heart of the Canadian 
Dominion to Hudson Bay, again raises the 
question of a shipping route by way of Hudson 
Bay and Strait to England. Dr Bell of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, when the matter 
was being discussed somo years ago, said that 
the proposed route by rail from Winnipeg to 
Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay, thence by 
steamer to England, would be twelve hundred 
and ninety-one miles shorter than the Montreal 
route, and about seventeen hundred miles as 
compared with the New York route. 

Port Nelson, at the mouth of tho Nelson 
River, has been finally chosen as the terminus 
of the proposed railway from Winnipeg. The 
mouth of trie Nelson is reported to be “open all 
winter for twenty or twdnty-five miles up, owing 
to the tide. Its average width for that distance 
up is about three miles. At Seal Island, twenty- 
five miles up, there is a capital harbour, and 
water enough for any ocean steamer. 

Hudson Bay forms the central basin for 
the drainage of the northern portion of North 
America; and of tho many rivers which flow 
into it from all sides, about thirty are of con¬ 
siderable size. The Albany and the Churchill 
are the longest on the western side ; but the. 
Nelson, with a course of only about four 
hundred miles, carries the largest body of water 
down to the sea, and may be ascended by small 
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i atearaers for about seventy or eighty miles, 
j Before the navigation of the bay was understood, 
it ynA usual to take two seasons for a voyage from 
Engltfpd; and the captain who was fortunate 
enough to return the same year was awarded 
a prize of fifty pounds. Since 1884, the Canadian 
government has received Reports irom observers 
stationed along the coasts of the strait and on 
the islands as to the navigable nature of the bay 
and strait. Lieutenant Gordon, in 1884 and 1885, 
seemed to be of opinion that the bay and strait 
would in ordinary seasons, so far as ice and 
weather considerations are concerned, be practi¬ 
cable for North-west trade by tolerably well-built 
vessels for four months. The hay is reported as 
navigable at all times, as it never completely 
freezes over; nor does the strait, the ice met 
with there being floe-ice from Fox’s Channel. 

The Report of the Select Committee of the 
Manitoba Legislative Assembly in charge of this 
question, in 1885, was to the effect that ports on 
the shores of the bay are open 911 an average 
from four and a half to five months in each 
year to ordinary vessels, and that both bay and 
strait seemed to be singularly free from obstruc¬ 
tion to navigation in the shape of shoals or reefs, 
and during the peiiod of open water from storms 
and fogs. 

Should this shipping route by way of Hudson 
Bay and Strait to England, prove a practi¬ 
cable one, even for a few months in summer, 
it will enable the Canadians to send us grain 
and produce from the great North-west at 
even a cheaper rate than they have been doing 
hitherto. 


Vice in the Horse (same publisher) is by Mr ! 
Edward L. Anderson, and consists of various, j 
papers on vice in the horse, on the value of books 
on riding, on the intelligence of the horse, on the 
test of horsemanship, on how to buy a horse, anti 
the like. The book will interest the olass to 
which it appeals. 


THE LAST YEAR. 

Tkndsr lights on sky anil sea ; 

Milkwhite blossoms on the tree ; 

Lull of storms and tempest bleak ; 

Faint bloom on a wan young cheek. 

‘Spring, the blessed Spring, is nigh !’ 
Said my darling hopefully. 

Violets’ breath and primrose rays; 
Sunshine threading leafy ways ; 

Gentle steps, that, weak and slow, 

Tlfrough the woodland pathways go. 

* It were sad in Spring to die,’ 

Said my darling wistfully. 

Glorious Rummer, crowned with flowers; 
Dreamy days of golden horns; 
Sunset-crimsoned lulls afar; 

Dewy eve, and silver star. 

‘Strength may come with'by-and-by,’ 
Said my darling patiently. 


Glowing fruits and lipening grain ; 
Languid days and nights of pain ; 

Fields so golden, earth so glad, 

And a young life doomed ! ‘’Tis sad 
Through the bright days here to lie,’ 
Said my darling wearily. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

A finely-printed volume comes to us from 
America. It is from the pen of Mr James Grant- 
Wilson, known in riiis country as the author of 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland. Ilis new volume 
consists of clever and agreeably written sketches 
of Bryant and His Friends , including among the 
number such well-known names as those of 
Washington Irving, Richard Henry Dana, Feni- 
more Cooper, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Edgar Allan 
Poe, and others. The book is illustrated with 
portraits and fac-similes of handwriting. 

Dickensiana, a compilation by Mr Fred. G. 
Kitton (London: George Redway), will have an 
interest for the lovers of Dickens and his works. 
It consists of a bibliography of the literature relat¬ 
ing to Dickens and his writings, with extracts 
from the reviews of his works at the time they 
appeared, some of which criticisms are curious 
from the very opposite opinions occasionally 
expressed. The compilation of the book appears 
to have been carefully gone about. 

Aberdour and Inchcolme (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas) is an interesting local history by the 
Rev. William Ross, LL.D. It contains notices 
of the parish and of the Ancient monastery 
founded on Inchcolme by Alexander I. Many 
of the details collected from the seventeenth 
century records are of great interest to historical 
students; though tlio book would, we think, 
have been improved had the more ancient history 
been greatly condensed, as' much of it has only 
the faintest connection with the immediate sub¬ 
ject. As a whole, however, the volume is a 
valuable contribution to our local histories. 


Sighing winds and falling leaves ; 

Yearning love, that vainly giieves; 

Patient eyes, with farewell gaze, 

Greeting the wan autumn days. 

‘ Happy world, fair world, good-bye,’ 

Said my darling temlcrly. 

Wailing storms and weeping skies; 

Soft wings spread for Paradise ; 

Solemn whispering accents thrilled 
With the awe of Hope fulfilled. 

‘ Life 1 0 blissful life on high !’ 
Pireathed my darling rapturously. 

Wreathing snow-diifts, far and wide, 
Mantling o’er the lone hill-side. 

Purer than that stainless veil— 

Like a folded lily pale, 

While the moaning blast goes by, 

Sleeps my darling peacefully. 

0. I. Pmhgls. 
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SMUGGLING, PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY AN EXAMINING OFFICER. 

In a recently issued, readable little volume by 
Mr W. D, Chester, II.M. Customs, London, 
entitled Chronicles of the Customs , there occurs 
a chapter on the tricks of smugglers, which 
suggests an interesting comparison of past and 
present methods of smuggling. The volume 
referred to treats of many matters connected 
with Customs’ work besides the prevention of 
smuggling ,* but we must confine our remarks 
to smuggling pure and simple, with a few 
examples of clever evasions of the Customs’ 
laws. 

From the days of Ethelred, when it was 
enacted that ‘ every ampler boat arriving at 
Billingsgate should pay for toll or custom one 
halfpenny, a larger boat with sails one penny,’ 
those who have had to carry out the col¬ 
lection of the revenue have been disliked by 
everybody who had to submit to taxation. It 
is not 'easy to understand this dislike. People 
who use coal, gas, water, or any of the necessities 
of existence do not, as a rule, view with very 
great disfavour the people whom they pay to 
8 UT»ly these commodities. Why they should 
dislike those whose business it is to collect the 
funds which provide government with the 
wherewithal to insure protection for life, pro¬ 
perty, and trade, is an anomaly which it is diffi¬ 
cult to comprehend. In olden days, the bold and 
daring smuggler was the darling of the coast, 
and the officers who endeavoured to prevent his 
depredations the most disliked of all govern¬ 
ment officials. Yellow-hacked novels have por¬ 
trayed his prowess in the most glowing colours. 
The word-pictures which represent him as , Afc 
free-and-easy, good-natured soul, with gentle¬ 
manly manners and genteel exterior, have been 
read and admired wherever English novels of a 
seafaring type have been circulated ; and no excit¬ 
ing ocean tale is considered sufficiently spicy 
unless a chapter or two is devoted to the daring 


thief who de*fies his country’s laws, and is 
rewarded with admiration for doing so ; while 
ordinary thieves are spoken of Vith contempt, 
and obtain a far from acceptable recompense in 
the shape of jail ‘ skilly.’ * 

No longer ago than 1883, an amusing case, 
illustrative of this feeling, occurred in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sunderland. A party of officers 
had been away at Hull attending a departmental 
examination. On their return journey in the 
train, they met with a seafaring man, who, not 
knowing the profession of his fellow-passengers, 
entered into a long conversation .on the com¬ 
paratively easy methods by which he—the 
sailor—evaded detection. Growing eloquent on 
this theme, he further explained the modus 
operandi of his proceedings, and informed the 
officers that he had in his chest an ingeniously 
concealed receptacle for the very purpose of 
smuggling, and that he then had in it several 
pounds of foreign tobacco. Great was his con¬ 
sternation to find, on his arrival at Sunderland, 
that his fellow-passengers were Customs’ officers, 
who at once seized the man’s chest and con¬ 
fiscated the tobacco found therein, for the 
possession of which the loquacious seaman was 
subsequently fined. The moral of the story 
rests in the fact, that no sooner was the affair 
made known, than the local press went ablaze 
with denunciations of the unfortunate officers 
who had prevented the country’s pockets being 
pilfered of the amount of duty leviable on the 
quantity of tobacco found. The incident is one 
which proves that among a certain class of 

people the smuggler is a hero still. With the 
audience in a police court the smuggler is no 
end of a favourite. Only a few months ago, 

a case occurred at Whitby where a couple of 

fishermen were charged with smuggling about 
forty-four pounds of tobacco, the highest penalty 
for which being M2 with alternative imprison¬ 
ment The Bench, however, let the prisoners 
off with the mitigated fine of £30, and yet, on 
the announcement of the merciful decision, 
‘ there were,’ says the police-court reporter, 
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'^<«|B 9 (Mtf%jM;’^^ieapprobation in the crowded valorem duties, there u ere no end of tricks prao- 
cotiW/'V' _ tisod by which an importer, whose goods were 

In contradistinction to the sympathising feel- seized, obtained hia own importations for the 
mg which in the olden time nnd at the present veriest trifle, and thus made a handsome profit 
day was and is extended to the smuggler, it is by his cleverness. Mr Chester relates an instance 
satisfactory to find that his nefarious transactions of an importer, more shrewd than honest, who 
do not always^ shield him from ridicule. Not imported into Folkestone a case of gloves on 
long ago, a friend of mine was crossing from which he declined to pay duty. The goods, of 
tho continent to one of the eastern English course, were seized. Into London, the same 
ports, and on the voyage was applied to by gentleman imported a similar case with a like 
another passenger as to how he—the passenger— result. When the goods were offered for sale at 
could most successfully evade paying the duty tho two places, it was found that the Folkestone 
on two or three hoxik of cigars which he had case contained all right-band gloves, while those 
in his possession. My friend, who knew some- in London were all left-hand gloves. Being 
thing of Custom House strictness, and had, considered valueless, they were knocked down 
besides, a conscientious respect for the laws of to the buyer for a mere trifle. It is needless to 
his country, advised his fellow-voyager either to add that the buyer in each case was tho importer, 
throw the cigars overboard, or to * declare ’ and who paired the gloves and pocketed a respectable 
|>ay duty upon them when lie landed. This, profit by the transaction, 
it subsequently transpired, the passenger tlid Anotlier instance from tho Bame authority 


it subsequently transpired, the passenger did Anotlier instance from tho Bame authority 

not do, hut rolled up the cigars in some soiled illustrates the stratagems which were resorted 
linen and placed the lot in a portmanteau, to for the purpose of evading Customs’ duties on 
When it came to declaring ‘baggage at the watches, when such imports were in vogue. A 
landing-stage or railway station, the smuggler, foreigner, it appears, had made up his mind to 

like many of his class, grew timid, and left his realise a small fortune at the expense of hia 

portmanteau in the hands of the Customs’ comfort; so, luking a passage from Holland, ho 

officials without owning it ns his property, secreted a large number of watches round hia 

My friend declares that the scared look of the body in leathern receptacles. The weight was 
gentleman-smuggler as he hid back in the rail- so great that tho unfortunate smuggler was 
way carriage while a Customs’ boatman walked unable to lie down. lie had calculated on a 
up and down the platform with the unlucky voyage of twenty-four hours, but, being a 
portmanteau, and calling out sfcentoriously, foreigner, he little knew the density or tho 

‘Claim your luggage! claim your luggage!’ stopping powers of a Thames fog. The fog 

was a sight, once seen, never to be forgotten, detained the ship for another twenty-four hours; 

The unfortunate passenger of course lost his and when the vessel arrived in London, the strain 


portmanteau, clothes, and cigars. 


In order to present to the reader the unromantic that he was completely exnausted ; his courage 
aspect of present-day smuggling in a comparative oozed out with his strength ; and at last he 
light, the writer is induced to quote one or two gave himself up to tho Customs’ officials, who 
cases mentioned by Mr Chester. By perusing had had a watchful eye on hia suspiciously 
those selected instances, nnd comparing them distressed-looking features, 
with the methods adopted in our own day, it Since the so-calicd ‘good old days’ of the 
will be seen that smuggling in former times was novelist, smuggling has lost much of its attrae- 
surrounded with an adventurous atmosphere theness. The abolition of duty on watches, 
which certainly does not obtain in a malter-of- silks, lace, gloves, &c., has done a great deal 
fact age like the present. One of the cases to lessen an" illicit traffic, and wholesale attempts 
quoted by Mr Chester is a characteristic one. at smuggling arc now of comparatively rare 
It occurred at the time when duties were levied occurrence. Of course, now and again a case 
on laces, silks, gloves, &c. These were mostly crops up in which the old spirit seems to 
French manufactures, and, consequently, Dover have revived; but such cases are compara¬ 
nd other southern ports were the most convc- tively few. Yet, though petty smuggling is, 
menfc.localities in which the smuggling fraternity in the main, the special offence with, which 
exercised their calling. At that time, well-horsed Customs’ officers have now to deal, whoto- 


on the smuggler’s system had been so enormous 


v-ds completely 
i with his str< 


exhausted ; his coun 


^viyw iv jjuuuuu, ouu iUKiivuiB uu me luiuaev, oi me past, in 1881 , a daring attempt to 
particular houses were used as storage places for defraud tho revenuo took place in London. Tho 
the booty until it could be safely conveyed to the writer happened to bo stationed there at tho 
metropolis. ‘On one occasion,’ says Mr Chester, time, and can well remembe® the excitement 
the Customs officers at Dover were sent on a caused in official circles by the discovery, and can 
s errand. A van loaded with silk and lace recollect the crowds of officers who used daily 
left the town at night; and to insure it a success- to visit the quayage front of the Custom House, 
ful journey, an accomplice informed the officers where lay a pair of marine boilers in which five 
of its departure, the _ venture being suspected, tons of tobacco had been conveyed to this country 
forthwith they went in pursuit in a postchaise, from Rotterdam. The history of the attempted 
ine parties in the van, after going about four fraud is an interesting one. An anonymous 

miles, drew into a side-road, extinguished the writer, it appears, had b^n giving continuous 

IS!*S u • f eln v ine ^ The officers soon hints to the officials in London that extensive 

rusnea ry m not haste; and when they had passed, smuggling was being carried on between Rotter- 
" themselves in another direc- dam and England. Such anonymous communi- 

off t^eir booty.’ cations being far from uncommon in Lower 

jj aNjame when goods were subjected to ad Thames Street, but little attention was paid to 
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them, till at last the writer grew bo persistent in flax-Beed would form a not easily deteeiSi& S&ode 
his efforts, and gave such plausible and detailed of conveyance? The course adopted then was 
information, that a detective officer was sent to this : a large quantity of flax-seed was purchased 
Rotterdam to watch the ingenious proceedings. at Rotterdam, and also a quantity of tobacco. 

Talcing advantage of the information given by Sixtv pounds-weight of tlie tobacco was rammed 
the informer, the officer occupied a room from firmly down into the bottom of a cask, which 
which a view of a large boiler-foundry was was then filled up with flax-seed ; and the casks 
obtainable. Keeping strict watch, he saw large so filled were shipped to this country, and 
quantities of tobacco being packed, by means of reported and entered as containing flax-seed only, 
hydraulic pressure, into a couple of marine On one occasion, four hundred casks containing 
boilers, which, when the packing was completed, tobacco stowed in this way escaped detection ; 
wore placed on board a steamer for conveyance, and in April 1882, fourteen hundred pounds of 
if I remember aright, to Newcastle. Unfortu- tobacco were smuggled iftto the country in 
nately, however, for the parties concerned in the twenty-five casks, each containing half a hundred- 
smuggling transaction, a telegram arrived before weight of tobacco. Later on in the same month, 
the boilers. These were not seized at Newcastle, two thousand pounds of tobacco followed their 
but were allowed to be placed on the railway predecessors, and further consignments occurred 
and reach King’s Cross, London, without inter- m May. 

ference, the authorities wishing to "take the At last the crisis came. Somebody, in smugg- 
principal participators red-handed. At King’s ling parlance, ‘ splitthe ofiicers boarded a ship 
Cross they duly arrived, and remained unclaimed from, Rotterdam, opened the casks, and the 
for several days. At last, one was taken to a nefarious consfgnment was at last laid bare, 
railway arch at Stepney, where it was watched Despite the discovery, the Attorney-general, who 
day and night until the smugglers came to claim conducted the case for the Crownj^harl no little 
it, when they were of course arrested. The oilier difficulty in bringing the guilt home to the proper 
boiler, which had remained at King’s Cross, was parties. The concealed tobaaco had all been 
—through a telegraph lc error, which caused the addressed to fictitious consignees, but the evidence 
police to relax their watchfulness—removed from of an accomplice exposed such a state of affairs 
that locality without their knowledge. Rut the that the defendant consented to a verdict being 
conveyance on which it was removed broke down entered against him for over six thousand pounds, 
under the heavy weight, and through this mi- being treble the value of the goods, of which 
looked-for casualty, it was at last sotured. The penalty, however, only one-third was eventually 
smugglers were mulcted in a line of nearly five enforced. 

thousand pounds, and being unable to pay it, were Rut this was by no means the end of the history 
sent to jail. The writer remembers u ell impacting of one of the most daring attempts in the annals 
the boilers when they u ere lying at the <'u-doin of modern smuggling. Some few months later, 
House, and to those who had the opportunity an action was brought against a tenant farmer in 
of eeoing them, their construction gave ample* Ireland to recover £1731, 12s. 6d., being treble 
evidence that smuggling as a science was not the value of nearly two thousand pounds of 
yet entirely extinct. The boilers were simply tobacco found on his premises. The discovery, 
‘dummies.’ The iron used in their construction us in most coses of the sort, was brought about 
was too thin to resist stoam-piessure, and they by information. A police constable, ‘from infor- 
liad evidently been made for the express pur- ination received,’ reported his suspicions to his 
pose of conveying tobacco to this country. It is superiors. A search was then instituted among 
not at all improbable, either, that the ‘dummy’ the outhouses of the defendant’s premises. In 
boilers had made more than one trip to England, the first story of one of the outhouses were a 
and had put a good many pounds sterling in piggery and carthouse, the loft being reached 
the pockets of their ingenious but dishonest by a ladder. One of the constables mounted 
designers. the ladder, and peering through a chink in the 

Another famous instance of present-day smugg- locked door, perceived a bag lying on the floor 
ling was brought to light in the Queen’s Rcnch with tobacco protruding from it. The door 
division in 1883. From the evidence then given, having been forced, fourteen bngs of tobacco 
it Appeared that the smugglers had inaugurated were found, with flax-seed scattered over them, 
a systematic method of conveying tobacco from the latter naturally suggesting the quarter from 
Rotterdam, and that, by no means content with which the tobacco was obtained. The farmer 
the old-fashioned practice of having a single when questioned denied all knowledge of the 
buyer and seller, they had regularly appointed tobacco, asserting that he had let the loft at a 
agents, tyliom they stationed at different ports weekly rental to a man whom he did not know, 
in the United Kingdom. On the arrival of the Evidence, however, was stronger than assertion, 
tobacco, the agent or agents communicated by It wa3 proved that the farmer, subsequent to the 
telegraph with the principals in the affair, and flax-seed seizure mentioned above, frequently 
by means of an arranged cipher, gave infor- brought bags and bales of cake and leaf-tobacco 
ination as to when the goods arrived and when to the tobacco merchant’s premises about six 
they had passed the Customs’ officers undetected, o’clock in the morning, and that it. was spun 
The principal was an Irishman, who carried on during the night. The jury were inclined to 
business as a tobacco merchant. He had a think that the farmer was not so innocent as 
brother who traded in flax-seed. It occurred to he pretended to be, and found a verdict for the 
the former that importations of tobacco which Crown in the full amount claimed, 
had evaded the duty would be much more profit- We have now, perhaps, given sufficient in- 
able than duty-paid importations, and what stances of wholesale smuggling to warrant the 
more natural than that his brother’s barrels of opinion that illicit traffic in dutiable articles is 
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not yofc confined to the sailor or fireman who 
ekes out a scanty wage by bringing a couple 
or three pounds of tobacco or a lew bottles of 
spirits to dispose of at the end of a short con¬ 
tinental voyage. We will, then, before bringing 
this paper to a conclusion, give a brief description 
of the methods of concealment now pursued in 
petty smuggling cases. One system, now happily 
on the wane, is known as that of ‘Coopering, and 
the method is as follows. For some years past, a 
number of Dutch vessels had taken up positions 
along the eastern coast just outside the ‘ three-mile 
limit.’ Their object was to provide tobacco, 
spirits, and even obscene pictures to the fishermen 
who frequent the locality. The tobacco was of 
the vilest description; and the fiery, so-called 
brandy viler still. The fishermen, thinking that 
the Customs’ officers did not suspect, grew bold 
in their transactions, and bought tobacco and 
spirits right and left from the Dutch ‘Coopers.’ 
Suspicion was aroused, however, and a raid was 
made on the fishing-boats. Only a small quantity 
of dutiable articles was disetvered ; but, as it 
subsequently transpired that a fishing coble 
had slipped off to give warning of the raid to 
the vessels that «were still coming in, and that 
suspicious parcels and stone bottles of foreign 
manufacture were thrown by many of these craft 
into the sea in full view of the people on the 
Bhore, the quantity discovered was by no means 
a criterion of the extent of the illicit traffic. 
It has been calculated that during the fishing 
season five hundred pounds of smuggled tobacco 
per week were consumed by the fishing population 
of a small port on the eastern coast, and that in 
a seaport fishing-town in the same district, of 
from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, the revenue was defrauded to the extent 
of from four thousand to five thousand pounds 
per annum. 

The smuggler’s present methods of concealment, 
notwithstanding frequent detections, give evidence 
that if not so inventive as Ins more courageeus 
redecessors, he still retains their faculty of 
iding his contraband goods in places where 
they will probably be least suspected. A case 
occurred at Hull, in December 1883, which 
proves that perseverance at least is still an 
attribute possessed by the smuggler. On the 
arrival of a steamer at that port, the officers 
discovered in the donkey-engine boiler twenty - 
one pounds of tobacco. To effect the seizure, 
the officers were compelled to unscrew the man¬ 
hole lid of the boiler; and on a consulting 
engineer being called to give evidence, he stated 
that it must have taken at least a couple of 
hours to stow the tobacco away. Another 
case of a similar nature occurred at Sunder¬ 
land some time ago, when an engineer on 
board a steanfer had a large tin made exactly to 
fit the manhole of a water-tank. The water¬ 
tight tin was packed with tobacco and sunk in 
the tank, so that the smuggler had to strip to 
get at it. With amusing candour, the prisoner 
explained, when brought before the magistrates, 
that ‘of course it was no use putting the can 
where the officers would easily find it' False- 
bottomed drawers and cheats were formerly a 
favourite hiding-place for contraband goods; but 
the trick is now too well known to be safe. 

Another method much in vogue in the old 


days of smuggling, but seldom practised now, 
was to conceal tobacco in loaves of bread speci¬ 
ally baked for the purpose. This particular 
trick has not been lost sight of altogether. At 
Hull, in March 1884, on a Customs’ officer 
rummaging the firemen’s quarters on board a 
steamer, he found two loaves of bread baked 
in the German fashion. Taking them in his 
hand, lie suspected the weight ns being excessive, 
and cutting one in two with his knife, found 
four pounds of tobacco inside. The packages 
had been firmly tied together, and a thin crust 
baked over them. * 

An ingenious place of concealment was dis¬ 
covered by the officers at Hull in January 1883, 
when, on boarding a vessel from the continent, 
they found seventeen boxes of cigars concealed 
in the hollow of the port and starboard rails 
which surmounted the bulwarks. Underneath 
firewood, buried in ballast, hidden in chain 
lockers, beneath oilcloths, in the stuffing of sofa- 
pillows, behind cabin panels, in the empty 
interior of an innocent-looking cabin clock, in 
these ami a thousand other places have the 
officers, from time to tune, discovered the contra¬ 
band of the smuggler; while it is known that the 
ropes apparently constituting the upper rigging 
of small craft have occasionally consisted of 
tobacco twisted into a resemblance of cordage ! 

From what we have written, it would appear 
that though smuggling on an extensive scale 
belongs more to past than to present days, 
yet the same spirit still exists among people, 
otherwise honest enough, whose education and 
social position ought to free them from thiev¬ 
ing propensities. It is almost against human 
nature to expect that revenue frauds will ever 
•be thoroughly eradicated while the present 
high, duties on special commodities are main¬ 
tained. The duty on tobacco, for instance, 
amounting to five times its value, makes it one 
of the greatest temptations to seamen. Most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the Customs’ 
authorities and shipowners have been made to 
eradicate the traffic, yet every now and then a 
successful detection—which represents three or 
four successful evasions—occurs, which shows that 
the spirit of smuggling is difficult to conquer. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, \ 

Author of 'Bavylos,' ‘Stranck Stories,’ etc. etc. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

The governor’s dance was the great event of the 
Trinidad season—the occasion to whi6h every 
girl in the whole island looked forward for 
months wdth the intensest interest And it was 
also a great event to Dr Whitaker; for it was 
the one time and place, except the Hawthorns' 
drawing-room, where he could now meet Nora 
Dupuy on momentary terms of seeming equality. 
In the eye of the law, eHen in Trinidad, white 
men, black men, and brown men are all equal; 
and under the governor’s roof, as became the 
representative of law and order in the little 
island, there were no iavidiou# distinctions of 
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persons between European and negro. Every 
well-to-do inhabitant, irrespective of cuticular 
peculiarities, was duly bidden to the governor’s 
table: ebony und ivory mingled freely together 
once in a moon at the governor’s At Homes 
and dances. And Dr Whitaker had made up his 
mind that on that one solitary possible occasion 
he would venture on his sole despairing appeal 
to Nora Dupuy, and stand or fall by her final 
answer. 

It was not without serious misgivings that 
the mulatto doctor had at Jast decided upon 
thus tempting Providence. He was weary of 
the terrible disillusion that had come upon him 
on his return to the home of his fathers ; weary 
of the painfully vulgar and narrow world into 
which lie had been cast by unrelenting circum¬ 
stances. He could not live any longer in Trinidad. 
Let him fight it out as he would for the sake 
of his youthful ideals, the battle had clearly 
gone against him, and there was nothing lelt 
for him now but to give it up in despair and 
fly to England. He had talked the matter over 
with Edward Hawthorn—not, indeed, the ques¬ 
tion of proposing to Nora Dupuy, for that he 
held too sacred for any other ear, but the 

S uestion of remaining in the island and fighting 
own the unconquerable prejudice—and even 
Edward had counselled him to go ; for he felt 
how vastly diflerent were the circumstances of 
the struggle in his own case and in those of 
the poor young mulatto doctor. lie himself 
had only to fignt against the social prejudices 
of men his real inferiors in intellect and culture 
and moral standing. Dr Whitaker had to face 
as well the utterly uncongenial brown society 
into which he had been rudely pitchforked by 
fate, like a gentleman into the midst of a pot¬ 
house company. It was V-fc for them all that 
Dr Whitaker should take lilmself away to a 
more fitting environment; and Edward had 
himself warmly advised him to return once more 
to free England. 

The governor's dance was given, not at Govern¬ 
ment House in the Plains, but at Banana Garden, 
the country bungalow, perched high up on a 
solitary summit of the Westmoreland mountains. 
The big ballroom was very crowded; and Nora 
Dupuy, in a pale, maize-coloured evening dress, 
was universally recognised by black, brown, and 
white alike as the belle of the evening. She 
danced almost every round with one partner 
after another; and it was not till almost half 
the evening had passed away that Dr Whitaker 
got the desired cbance of even addressing her. 
The chance came at last just before the fifth 
waltz, a dance that Nora had purposely left 
vacant, in case she should happen to pick up 
in the earlier part of the evening an exceptionally 
agreeable and promising partner. She was sitting 
down to rest for a moment beside her chaperon 
of the night, on a bench placed just outside 
the window in the tropical garden, when the 
young mulatto, looking every inch a gentleman 
m his evening dress—the first time Nora had 
ever seen him so attired—strolled anxiously up 
to her, with ill-affected carelessness, and bowed 
a timid bow to his former travelling companion. 
Pure opposition 1 to Mr Dupuy, and affection 


for the two Hawthorns, had made Nora excep¬ 
tionally gracious just that moment to all brown 
people; and, on purpose to scandalise her ‘absurdly 
punctilious’ chaperon, she returned the doctors 
hesitating salute with a pleasant smile of perfect 
cordiality. ‘ l)r Whitaker ! ’ she cried, leaning 
over towards him in a kindly way, which made 
the poor mulatto’s heart flutter terribly; ‘so 
here you are, as you promised! I’m so glad 
you’ve come this evening.—And have you brought 
Miss Whitaker with you ? ’ 

The mulatto hesitated and stammered. She 
could not possibly have asked him a more mal 
<1 propot ? question. The poor young man looked 
ubout him feebly, and then answered in a low 
voico : * Yes ; my father and sister are here some- 
w here.’ 

‘Nora, my dear,* her chaperon said in a tone 
of subdued feminine thunder, ‘ I didn’t know 
you had the pleasure of Miss Whitaker’s acquaint¬ 
ance.’ 

‘Neither hate I, Mrs Pereira; but perhaps 
Dr Whitaker will, be good enough to introduce 
me.—Not now, thank you, Dr WWtaker; I don’t 
want you to run away this minute and fetch 
your sister. Some other timo # will do as well. 
It’s so seldom, you know, we have the chance 
of a good talk now, together.’ 

Dr Whitaker smiled and stammered. It was 
possible, of couise, to accept Nora’s reluctance 
in either of two senses: she might be anxious 
that he should stop and talk to her; or she 
might merely wish indefinitely to postpone the 
pleasure of making Miss Euphemia’s personal 
acquaintance; but she flooded him so with the 
light of her eyes as she spoke, that he chose 
to put the most flattering of the two alternative 
interpretations upon her ambiguous sentence. 

‘You arc very good to say so,’ he answered, 
still timidly ; and Nora noticed how very dii- 
ferent was "his manner of speaking now from 
the self-confident Dr Whitaker of the old Severn 
days. Trinidad liatl clearly crushed all the con¬ 
fidence ns well as all the enthusiasm clean out of 
him. ‘ You are very good, indeed, Miss Dupuy ; 
I wish the opportunities for our meeting occurred 
oftener.’ 

lie stood talking beside her for a minute or 
two longer, uttering the mere polite commonplaces 
of ballroom conversation—the heat of the evening, 
the shortcomings of the band, the beauty of the 
flowers—when suddenly Nora gave a little jump 
and seized lier programme with singular dis¬ 
composure. Dr Whitaker looked up at once, 
and divined by instinct the cause of her hasty 
movement. Tom Dupuy, just freBh from the 
cane-cutting, was looking. about for her down 
the long corridor at the opposite end of the 
inner garden. ‘Where’s my cousin? Have you 
seen my cousin?’ he was asking everybody; for 
the seat where Nora was sitting with Mrs Pereira 
stood under the shade of a big papaw tree, and 
so it was impossible for him to discern her 
face, though she could see his features quite 
distinctly. 

‘ I won’t dance with that horrid man, mv 
cousin Tom!’ Nora eaicl in her most decided 
voice. ‘I’m quite sure he’s coming here this 
minute on purpose to ask me.’ 

‘Is your programme full?’ Dr Whitaker in¬ 
quired with a palpitating heart. 
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‘No; not quite/ she answered,.and handed it 
to him encouragingly. There was just one dance 
still left vacant—the next waltz. ‘ I’m too tired 
to dance it out,’ Nora cried pettishly. ‘The 
horrid man ! I hope he won’t Bee me.’ 

‘ He’s coming tnis way, dear/ Mrs Pereira put 
in with placid composure. ‘You’ll have to sit 
it out with him, now; there’s no help for 
it.’ 

‘Sit it out with him!—sit it out with Tom 
Dupuy! 0 no, Mrs'Pereira; I wouldn’t do it 
for a thousand guineas.’ 

‘What will you d®, then?’ Dr Whitaker asked 
tremulously, still holding tho programme and 

E encil in nis undecided hand. Dare he—dare 
e ask her to dance just once with him ? 

‘What shall I do?—Why, nothing simpler. 
Have an engagement already, of course, Dr 
Whitaker.* 

She looked at him significantly. Tom Dapuy 
was just coming up. If Dr Whitaker meant to 
ask her, there was no time to be lost. II is 

knees gave way beneath hup, but ho faltered 
out at last in some feeble fashion : * Then, Miss I 
Dupuy, may I—may I—may I have the plea- 1 
sure V , 1 

To Mrs Pereira’s immense dismay, Nora imme- j 
diately smiled and nodded. ‘ 1 can’t dance it; 
with you/ she said with a hasty gesture—she 
shrank, naturally, from that open confession of 
faith before the whole assembled company—‘but 
if you’ll allow me, I’ll sit it out with you here 
in the garden. You may put your name down 
for it, if yon like. Quickly, please—write it 
quickly ; here’s Tom Dupuy just coming.’ 

The mulatto had hardly scratched his own 
name with shaky pencilled letters on the little 
card, when Tom Dupuy swaggered up m liis 
awkward,. loutish, confident manner, and with 
a contemptuous nod of condescending half-recog¬ 
nition to the overjoyed mulatto, asked, in his 
insular West Indian drawl, whether Nora could 
spare him a couple of dances. 

‘Your canes seem to have delayed you too 
late, Tom Dupuy/ Nora answered coldly. ‘Dr 
Whitaker lias just asked me for my last vacancy. 
You should come earlier to a dance, you know, 
if you want to find a good partner.’ 

Tom Dupuy stared hard at her face in puzzled 
astonishment ‘Your last vacancy!’ he cried 
incredulously. * Dr Whitaker ! No more dances 
to spare, Nora! No, no, I say; this won’t do, 
you know! You’ve done this on purpose.— ! 
Let me have a squint at your programme, will 
yon?’ 

* If you don't choose to take my word for the 
facts/ *Nora answered haughtily, ‘you can see 
the names and numbers of my engagements for 
yourself on my programme.—Dr Whitaker, have 
the kindness* to hand my cousm my programme, 
if you please.—Thank you.’ 

Tom Dupuy took the programme ungraciously, 
and glanced down it with an angry eye. He 
read every name out aloud till he came to number 
eleven, ‘ Dr Whitaker.’ As he reached that name, 
his lip curled v ith an ugly suddenness, and 
he handed the bit of cardboard back coldly to 
hia defiant cousin. ‘.Very well, Miss Nora,’ he 
answered with a sneer. * You 're quite at liberty, 
of course, to choose your own company however 
it pleases you. I see your programme’s quite 


full; but your list of names is rather compre¬ 
hensive than select, I fancy.—The lost name was 
written down as I was coming towards you. 
This is a plot to insult me.—Dr Whitaker, we 
shall settle this little difference elsewhere, pro¬ 
bably—with t the proper weapon—a horsewhip. 
Though your ancestors, to be sure, were better 
accustomed, I believe, sir, to a good raw cowhide. 
—Good-evening, Miss Nora.—Good-evcniag, Dr 
Whitaker.’ 

The mulatto’s eyes flashed fire, but he replied 
with a low and Btatcly bow, in suppressed, accents : 

* I shall be ready to answer you in this matter 
whenever you wisn, Mr Dupuy—and with your 
own weapon. Good-evening. And he held out t 
his arm quietly to Nora. 

Nora rose and took the mulatto’s proffered arm 
at once with a sweeping air of utter indifference. 
‘Shall v§e take a turn, round the gardens, Dr 
Whitaker?’ she asked calmly, reassuring her-elf 
at the same time with a rapid glance that nobody 
except poor frightened Mrs Pereira had over¬ 
heard this short altercation.—‘How lpveh the 
moon looks to-night! What an exquibito under¬ 
tone of green m the long shadows of those 
columns in the portico ! ’ 

‘Undertone of green!’ Tom Dupuy exclaimed 
aloud in vulgar derision (he was too much of 
a clod to sec th.it hi?- cue in the 6cene was fairly 
past, and that dignity demanded of him now to 
keep perfectly silent). ‘Undertone of green, 
indeed, with her precious nigger!—Mrs Pereira, 
this is your fault! A pretty sort of chaperon 
you make, upon my word, to let her go and 
engage herself to sit out a dance with a common 
mulatto 1 —Wliere’s Uncle Theodore ? Whole is 
he, I tell you ? I shall run and fetch him this 
very minute. I always said that' in the end 
that girl Nora would go and marry a woolly- j 
headed brown man.’ i 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nora and the mulatto walked across the garden 
in unbroken silence, past the fountain in the 
centre of the courtyard; past tho corridor by 
the open supper-room; past the hanging lan¬ 
terns on the outer shrubbery; and down the 
big flight of stone steps to the gravelled Italian 
terrace that overlooked the deep tropical gully. 
When they reached the foot of the staircase, • 
Nora said in as unconcerned a tone as she could 
muster up: ‘ Let us walk down here, away from 
the hoube, Dr Whitaker. Tom may perhaps 
send papa out to look for me, and I’d rather 
not meet him till the next dance is well over. 
Please take me along the terrace.’ 

Dr Whitaker turned with # her silently along 
tho path, and uttered not * a word till they 
reached the marble seat at the end of the 
creeper-covered balustrade. Then he sat down 
moodily beside her, and said in what seemed 
a perfectly unruffled voice: ‘Miss Dupuy, I am 
not altogether sorry that this little incident has' 
turned out juBt as it has happened. .It enables 
you to judge for yourself the sort of insult that 
men of my colour are l&blo to meet with hero 
in Trinidad.’ 

Nora fingered her fan nervously. ‘Tom 
Dupuy's always an unendurably rude fellow/ 
she said, with affected carelessness. .‘He’s rude 
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by nature, you know, that ’a the fact of it. 
He Hi rude to me. He’s rude to everybody. 
He’s a boor, Dr Whitaker; a boor at heart. 
You mustn’t tako any notice of what he says 
to you.* 

‘Yes; ho u a boor, Miss Dupuy—and I shall 
venture to say so, although.be’s your own cousin 
—but in what other country in the world would 
auqh. a boor venture to believe himself able to 
look down upon other men, his equals in every¬ 
thing except an accident of .colour V 

‘Oh, Dr Whitaker, you make too much alto¬ 
gether of his rudeness. It isn’t personal to you ; 
it’s part of his nature.’ * 

‘Miss Dupuy,’ the young mulatto burst out 
suddenly, alter n moment’s pause and internal 
struggle, ‘ I’m not sorry for it, as I said before; 
for it gives mo the opportunity of saying some¬ 
thing to you that I have long been # waiting to 
tell you.’ 

‘ Well ? ’—frigidly. 

* Well, it is this: I mean at once to leave 
Trinidad.’ 

Nora started. It was not quite what alio was 
expecting. ‘To leave Trinidad, Dr Whitaker? 
And where to go 1 Back to England ? ’ 

‘Yes, hack to England.—Miss Dupuy, for 
heaven’s sake, listen to me for a moment. 
This dance won’t he very long. As soon as it’s 
over, 1 must take you back to the ballroom. I 
have only these few short minutes to speak to 
you. I have been waiting long for them— 
looking forward to them; hoping for them; 
dreading them; foreseeing them. Don’t dis¬ 
appoint me ol my one chance of a hearing. Sit 
here and hear me out: I beg of you—I implore 
you/ 

Nora’s lingers trembled terribly, and she felt 
half inclined to rise at once and go back to 
Mrs Pereira; but she could not find it in her 
heart utterly to refuse that pleading tone of 
profound emotion, even hough it came from 
only a brown man. ‘ VVI, Dr Whitaker,' she 
answered tremulously, * say on whatever you 
have to say to me.’ * 

‘ I ’in going to England, Miss Dupuy,’ the poor 
young mulatto went on in broken accents; ‘ I 
can stand no longer the shame and misery of 
my own surroundings in this island. You know 
what they are. Picture them to yourself for a 
moment. Forget you are a white woman, a 
member of this old proud unforgiving aristocracy 
—“for they ne’er pardon who have done tho 
wrong;” forget it for once, and try to think 
how it would feel to you, after your English 
up-bringing, with your tastes and ideas and habits 
and sentiments, to bo suddenly set down in the 
midst of a society like that of the ignorant 
coloured class Ifere in Trinidad. On the one 
side, contempt and contumely from tho most 
boorish and unlettered whites ; on the other side, 
utter uneongeniality with one’s own poor miser¬ 
able people. Picture it to yourself— how abso¬ 
lutely unendurable! ’ 

Nora bethought her silently of Tom Dupuy 
from both points of view, and answered in a 
low tone: ‘ Dr WhiUker, I recognise the truth 
of what you say. I—I am sorry for you; I 
sympathise with you.’ 

It was a great deal for a daughter of the old 
slave-owning oligarchy to say—how much, people | 


in England can hardly realise ; and Dr Whitaker 
accepted it gratefully. ‘It’s very kind of you, 
Miss Dupuy,' he went on again, the tears .rising 

« to his eyes, ‘very, very kind of you. 

e struggle is over; I can't stand it any 
longer ; I mean at once to return to England.’ 

‘You will do wisely, I think,’ Nora answered, 
looking at him steadily. 

‘ I will do wisely,’ he repeated in a wandering 
tone. ‘ Yes, I will do wisely. But, Miss Dupuy, 
strange to say, there is one thing that still binds 
me down to Trinidad.—Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
listen to me, and don’t condemn me unheard. 

—No, no, I beg of you, don’t rise yet! I will 
be brief. Hear me out, I implore of you, I 
implore of you ! I am only a mulatto, I know ; 
but mulattoes have a heart as well as white 
men—better than some, I do honestly believe. 
Miss Dupuy, from the very first moment I saw 
you, I—I loved you ! yes, I will say it—I loved 
you !—I loved you ! * 

Nora rose, # and stood erect before him, proud 
but tremulous, in her girlish beauty. ‘Dr 
Whitaker,’ she Said, in a very calm tone, ‘I 
knew it; I saw it. From the first moment 
you ever spoke to me, I knew it j^rfectly/ 

He drew a long breath to still the violent 
throbbing of his heart ‘You knew it,’ he said, 
almost joyously—‘ you knew it! And you did 
not repel me ! Oh, Miss Dupuy, for one of your 
blood and birth, mat was indeed a great con¬ 
descension ! ’ 

Nora hesitated. ‘I liked you, Dr Whitaker,’ 
she answered slowly—‘I liked you, and I was 
sorry for you.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you. Whatever else you 
say, for that one word I thank you earnestly. 
But oh, what more can I say to you ? I love 
you; I have always loved you. I shall always 
love you in future. Take me or reject me, I 
shall always love you. And yet, how can I ask 
you ? But in England—in England, Miss Dupuy, 
the barrier would bo less absolute.—Yes, yes; 

I know how hopeless it is: but this once—this 
once only ! I must ask you! Oh, for pity’s 
sake, in England—far away from it all—in 
London—where nobody thinks of these things! 

Why, I know a Hindu barrister- But there ! 

it’s not a mattor for reasoning; it lies between I 
heart and heart! Oh, Miss Dupuy, tell me— 
tell me, tell me, is there—is there any chance for 
me?’ 

Nora’s heart relented within her. ‘Dr Whit¬ 
aker,’ she said 6lowly and remorsefully, ‘you 
can’t tell how much I feel for you. I can see 
at once what a dreadful position you are placed 
in. I can see, of course, how impossible it is 
for you ever to think of marrying afty—any 
lady of your own colour—at least as they are 
brought up here in Trinidad. 1 can see that 
you could only fall in love with—with a white 
ladv, a person fitted by education and manners 
to be a companion to you. I know how clever 
you are, and I think I can see how good you 
are too. I know how far all your tastes and 
ideas are above those of the people you must 
mix with here, or, for that matter, above Tom 
Dupuy’s—or my own either. I see it all; I 
know it all. And indeed, I like you—I admire 
you, and I like you. I don't want you to think 
me unkind and unappreciative.—Dr Whitaker, J 
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I feel truly flattered that you Bhould speak 
60 to me this evening—but’ And Bhe hesi¬ 
tated. The young mulatto felt that that ‘but’ 
was the very deathblow to his last faint hope 

and aspiration. ‘But- Well, you know 

these things are something more than a meTe 
matter of liking and admiring. Let us still be 
friends, Dr Whitaker—let us 6till be friends. 
—And there’s the band striking up the next 
waits. Will you kindly take me back to the 
ballroom ? I—I am engaged to dance it with 
Captain Castello.’ 

‘ One second, Miss iQupuy—for God’s sake, one 
second ! Is that final ? Is that irrevocable 1 ’ 

‘Final, Dr Whitaker—quite final. I like you ; 

I admire you; but I can never, never-never 
accept you! ’ 

The mulatto uttered a little low sharp piercing 
cry. ‘ Ah 1 ’ lie exclaimed in an accent of terrible 
despair, ‘ then it is all over—all, all over! ’ Next 
instant he had drawn himself together with an 
effort again, and offering Nora his qrm with con¬ 
strained calmness, lie began to lead her back 
towards the crowded ballroom. r As he neared the 
steps, he paused once more for a second, and 
almost whispered in her car m a hollow voice: 
‘Thank you, thank you for ever for at least 
your sympathy ! ’ 

MAN-LIKE APES—AND MAN. 
Man-like, or in scientific parlance, Anthropoid 
Apes, are distinguished from others of the 
monkey tribe on account of their greater size 
and their greater resemblance to the human 
species. Within the last quarter of a century, 
they have, owing to the growing prominence of 
the doctrine of evolution, been raised to a much 
higher place than before as subjects of study 
for the naturalist, the scientist, the philosopher. 
From being little other than mere curiosities 
in animal life, they have become important 
objects of psychological inquiry, and have taken 
their place as factors not to be overlooked in 
the elevated regions of speculative thought. This 
is due almost solely to the change that has 
passed over our methods of studying animal life. 
We have ceased to regard the lower creatures 
as little better than pieces of living mechanism, 
and have come to view them as vital steps in 
the great ladder of progression which connects 
the higher with the lower orders of organic 
existence. Hence it is not now a matter of 
wonder that a whole volume of the ‘Inter¬ 
national Scientific Series’ should be devoted to 
the study of Man-like Apes. The volume, 
Anthropoid Ap$s (London : Kegan Paul & Co.), ' 
is from the pen of Professor Hartmann of 
Berlin, and forms the fifty-third of the above 
valuable series of works. 

On account, says the author, of their external 
bodily characteristics, of their anatomical struc¬ 
ture, and their highly developed intelligence, 
Anthropoids not only stand first among apes, 
but they lake a still higher place, approximating 
to the human species. Their fossil remains 
carry us into a far-back period of prehistoric 


time; and even within historic times, we have 
them mentioned as early os 500 B.C. They 
were then known to the Carthaginians, who 
call them ‘ gorillai / and describe them os hairy 
silvan creatures who replied to the attacks of 
the seafarers by throwing stones at them. 

The gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang-utan, 
and the gibbon, are the chief of the animals in¬ 
cluded under the title Anthropoid Apes. They 
differ from each other and among themselves in 
external form according to the age and sex, 
the difference between the sexes being most 
strongly marked in the gorilla, and least 
apparent in the gibbon. ‘ When a young male 
gorilla is compared with an aged animal of the 
same species, we arc almost tempted to believe 
that we heve to do with two entirely different 
creatures.’ Into the distinguishing physiological 
peculiarities of the external form of these crea¬ 
tures, we cannot of course enter here, and must 
refer to the full and elaborate investigations 
placed on record by Professor Hartmann. 

Among the Anthropoids, the gorilla, the ‘ proto¬ 
type of the species,’ deserves our notice first. 
The aged male gorilla, in the full strength of 
his bodily development, is a creature of terrible 
aspect. This animal, when standing upright, 
is more than six feet in height. The hinder 
part of the head is broader below than above, 
and the projecting arches above the eyes give 
a peculiar prominence to this part of the skull. 
‘The dark eyes glow between the lids with a 
ferocious expression.’ The neck is very power¬ 
ful, almost like that of a bull, and tlie shoulders 
are remarkable for their breadth. The arms are 
very long, and of enormous strength; but the 
legs short and feeble in proportion. The gorilla 
inhabits the forests of West Africa, and is some¬ 
times seen in large numbers on the sea-coast, 
probably driven thither from the interior by a 
scarcity of food. The gorilla, moreover, lives in 
a society consisting of mule and female, with , 
their young of varying ages, and the family 
group inhabits the recesses of the forest. Accord¬ 
ing to one observer, they frequent the same 
sleeping-place not more than three or four 
times consecutively, and usually 6pend the night 
wherever thoy happen to be when night comes 
on. The male gorilla jfmoses a suitable tree, 
not very high, and by twisting and bending the 
branches, constructs a kind of rude bed or nest 
for his family. He himself spends the night 
under the tree, and thus protects the female 
and their young from the nocturnal attacks of 
leopards, which are always ready to devour all 
species of apes. In the daytime, the gorillas 
roam through the forest in Beareh of the favourite 
leaves or fruits which form their food. 

In walking, gorillas place the hacks of their 
closed fingers on the ground, or more rarely 
support themselves on the flat palm, while 
the bent soles of the feet are also in con¬ 
tact with the ground. Their gt^t is tottering; 
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the movement of the body, which is never 
in an upright position as in njan, but bent 
forward, rolls to some extent from one side to 
another. They are skilful climbers, and when 
ranging from tree to tree, will go to their very 
tops. The gorilla is regarded as a dreadful 
and very dangerous animal by the negroes who 
inhabit the same country; though Professor 
Hartmann considers that Du Chaillu’s descrip¬ 
tions are greatly exaggerated ‘for the benefit 
of his readers.’ When the animal is scared by 
man, he generally takes to flight screaming, 
and he only assumes the defensive if wounded 
or driven into a corner. At such times his 
size, strength, and dexterity combine to render 
him a formidable enemy. ‘lie sends forth a 
kind of howl or furious yelp, stands up on his 
hind-legs like an enraged bear, advances with 
clumsy gait in this position and attacks his 
enemy. At the same time the hair on his 
head* and the nape of his neck stands erect, 
his teeth are displayed, and his ejes flash with 
savage fury. He beats his massive breast with 
his fists, or beats the air with them. Koppenfels 
says that if no further provocation is given, 
and his opponent gradually retreats before the 
animal’s rage has reached its highest point, lie 
does not return to the attack. In other cases 
he parries the blow directed against him with 
the skill of a practised lighter; and, as is also 
done by the bear, lie grasps his opponent by 
the arm and crunches it, or else throws the 
man down and rends hnn with Ins terrible 
canine teeth.’ 

Enough of this silvan monitor in his wild 
state. Let ns turn to linn in captivity ; and we 
can only Like one out of several individuals 
described. The one referred to was caught 
young, and gradually accustomed to a mixed 
diet preparatory to his' being brought from 
Africa to Europe. Win’' still with his first 
possessors, he was allowed to run about ns he 
chose, being only watched as little children are 
watched. He clung to human companionship ; 
showed no truce of mischievous, malicious, or 
savage qualities, but was sometimes self-willed. 
He expressed the ideas which occurred to him 
by different sound”, one of which was the 
characteristic tone of importunate petition, while 
other sounds expressed fright or horror, and in 
rare instances a sullen and defiant growl might 
be heard. In moments of exuberant satisfaction, 
he would raise himself on his hind-legs, rub his 
breast with both fists,* or, after quite a human 
fashion, clap his hands together—this an action 
which no one had taught him. His dexterity in 
eating was particularly remarkable. Ho took up 
a cup or glass with instinctive care, clasped the 
vessel with both hands, and set it down again so 
softly and carefully that the narrator cannot 
remember his breaking a single article of house¬ 
hold goods. ‘His behaviour at meal-times was 
quiet and mannerly ; he only took as much as 
he could hold with his thumb, fore, and middle 
finger, and looked tn with indifference when 
any of the different forms of food heaped up 
before him were taken away. If, however, nothing 
was given him, he growled impatiently, looked 
narrowly,at all the dishes from his place at 


table, and accompanied every plate carried off 
by the negro boys with an angry snarl, or a 
short resentful cough, and sometimes he sought 
to seize the arm of the passer-by, in order to 
express his displeasure more plainly by a bite 
or a blow. He drank by suction, stooping over 
the vessel, without even putting his hands into 
it or upsetting it, and in the case of smaller 
vessels, lie carried them to his mouth.’ He was 
clever in manifesting his wishes, and often 
expressed them in an urgent and caressing 
manner. Child-like, lie took a special pleasure 
in making a noise by beatijig on hollow articles, 
and he seldom omitted an opportunity of drum¬ 
ming on casks, dishes, or tin trays, whenever 
he passed by them. After being brought to 
Berlin, however, he did not live long, dying of 
a ‘ galloping consumption.’ 

The second species of anthropoid apes is the 
chimpanzee. The full-grown animal of this 
species is smaller than the adult gorilla. An 
aged male chimpanzee has broad, rallier rounded 
shoulders, a powerful chest, long muscular arms 
reaching to the knees, and a long hand, which 
seems to be very slender in comparison with that 
of the gorilla. Like the latter ayimal, he is a 
denizen of forests, and subsists on wild fruits 
of various kinds. He lives either in separate 
families or in small groups of families. Where 
he inhabits the iorest regions of Central Africa, 
his habits are more arboreal than those of the 
gorilla; cLewhere, as on the south-west coast, 
lie seems to live more upon the ground His 
gait is weak and vacillating, and lie can stand 
erect but a short time. These animals send 
forth loud cries; and the horrible wails, the 
furious shrieks and howls that may be heard 
morning and evening, and often in the night, 
make those creatures truly hateful to travellers. 
When chimpanzees are attacked, they strike the 
ground with their hands, but they do not, as 
the gorilla does, beat their breasts with their 
fists. As ior the penthouses which Du Chaillu 
asserts these animals build, Professor Hartmann 
is somewhat doubtful regarding them. An illus¬ 
tration of this structure, as given by Du 
Chaillu, lias been imitated in London, but this, 
in Hartmann's opinion, has been embellished. 

* Koppenfels believes that the so-called penthouse 
is only the family nest, under which the male 
places himself; while Iteichenfels thinks it pos¬ 
sible that some parasitic growth, perhaps a 
Loranthus , gave rise to the belief that such a 
penthouse is erected.’ 

A male chimpanzee, which was kept in the 
Berlin Aquarium in 1870, was remarkable for 
his excessive liveliness, and was on particularly 
friendly terms with a little two-year-old boy, the 
son of Dr Hermes, the director of the aquarium. 
‘When the child entered the room, the chim¬ 
panzee ran to meet him, embraced and kissed 
him, seized his hand and drew him to the sofa, 
that they might play together. The child was 
often rough with his playfellow, pulling him by 
the mouth, pinching his ears, or lying on him, 
yet the chimpanzee was never known to lose 
his temper. He behaved very differently to boys 
between six and ten years old. When a number 
of schoolboys visited the office, he ran towards 
them, went from one to the other, shook one of 
them, bit the leg of another, seized the jacket of 
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a third with the right hand, jumped up, and 
with the left gave him a sound box on the ear. 
In short, he played the wildest pranks. It seemed 
as if he were infected with the joyous excitement 
of youth, which induced him to riot with the 
troop of schoolboys.’ 

One day when Dr Hermes gave his nine-year- 
old son a slight tap on the head for some blunder 
in his arithmetic, the chimpanzee, who was also 
sitting at the table, thought it his duty likewise 
to show his displeasure, and gave the boy a sound 
box on the ear. If, again, Dr Hermes pointed out 
to him that some one,was staring or mocking at 
him, and said : * Do not put up with it,’ the crea¬ 
ture cried, ‘Oh! oh !’and rushed at the person 
in question in order to strike or bite him, or 
express his displeasure in some other way. When 
he saw the director was writing, he often seized a 
pen, dipped it in the inkstand, and scrawled upon 
the paper. ‘He displayed a special talent for 
cleaning the window-panes of the aquarium. It 
was amusing to see him squeezing up the cloth, 
moistening the pane with his lips, and then 
rubbing it hard, passing quickly from one place 
to anotner.’ 

Of a female chimpanzee, Massica by name, kept 
in the Dresden Zoological Gardens, some extra¬ 
ordinary things ore told. She was a remarkable 
creature, not only in her external habits, but in 
her disposition. ‘At one moment she would sit 
still with a brooding air, only occasionally darting 
a mischievous, flashing glance at the spectators; 
at another she took pleasure in feats of strength, 
or .she roamed to and fro in her spacious in¬ 
closure like an angry beast of prey.’ She would 
sometimes rattle the bars of her cage with a 
violence that made the spectators uneasy; at 
other times would claw at people who entered 
the vestibule of her cage, and try to tear their 
clothes. She was fond of playing with old hats, 
which she set upon her head, and if the top 
was quite torn off, she drew it down upon 
her neck. 

But Massica was frequently ungovernable. She 
hardly obeyed any one except Schopf, the director 
of the gardens; and when in good-humour she 
Would sit on his knee and put her muscular arms 
round his neck with a caressing gesture. But, in 
spite of this, he was never quite secure from her 
roguish tricks. She was ablo to use a spoon, 
though somewhat awkwardly; and she could 
pour from larger vessels into smaller ones with¬ 
out spilling tne liquor. If she was left alono 
for any time, she tried to open the lock of her 
cage j and she once succeeded in doing so, but 
on that occasion she stole the key. It was 
kept hanging on the wall; and she, observing 
it, took it down, hid it in her armpit, and crept 
quietly back to her cage. When the occasion 
served her purpose, with the key she easily 
opened the lock, and walked out. She also 
knew how to use a gimlet, to wring out wet 
clothes, and to blow her nose with a hand¬ 
kerchief. If allowed to do so, she would draw 
off the keeper’s boots, then scramble with them 
up to some place out of reach, and, when he 
asked for them, throw them at his head. She, 
like the clever gorilla before described, died of 
consumption. When he® illness began, she 
oBcamr apathetic, and looked about with a 
vacant, unobservant stare. Just before her death, 


she put her arms round Schopf’s neck when he 
came to visit her, looked at him placidly, kissed 
him three times, stretched out hor hands to him. 
and died. ‘The last moments of Anthropoids, 
remarks our author, ‘have their tragic side ! f 

Did space permit, we might give many other 
details of a similar character as to the habits of 
the orang-utan, the gibbon, and others of the 
larger apes, both in their wild state and in cap¬ 
tivity ; but the above are sufficient to illustrate 
the family to which they belong. A much more 
interesting matter remains to he considered, 
namely, wlmt is called the ‘ anthropomorphism * of 
these creatures, that is, their relation physically 
to the highest of all the mammalia, man. 

Professor Hartmann observes that Huxley’s 
statement, that the lowest apes arc further 
removed from the highest .apes than the latter 
are from men, is, according to his experience, 
still perfectly valid. ‘It cannot be denied that 
the highest order of the animal world is closely 
connected with the highest created being.’ But 
it does not follow therefrom that man is descended 
from apes, or is simply an improved kind of ape. 
There is, we fear, still prevailing among largo 
sections of intelligent persons the belief that 
Darwin’s theory was intended to prove that the 
monkey was the progenitor of man. Of course 
no one who reads Darwin’s works for himself 
would ever go away with such a misconception 
of the whole question. What Darwin’s hypothesis 
suggested was, not that man was descended from 
the monkey, but that both man and the monkey 
may be descendants of a common progenitor, a 
common type, now extinct, and of which no 
indisputable traces have yet been found. From 
this common type, or ground-form, so to speak, 
the process of development may, according to 
Darwin, have resulted m two distinct branehe; or 
offshoots—tho one branch of development ending 
in the monkey tribe, the other brant h ending in 
man. It is, in the alftence of any certain traces 
of the extinct common type or progenitor, not 
a subject on which to dogmatise, but is a theory 
or hypothesis which, in tho opinion of Darwin 
and many other scientists after him, best accounts 
for tho morphological development of man viewed 
merely from the physical side. 

Professor Hartmann admits that his investiga¬ 
tions have not brought tho problem any nearer 
to a solution. A baby gorilla is much nearer 
in physical constitution to a human baby, than 
the full-grown gorilla is to the mature man ; 
thus indicating that the process of development 
within the lifetime of on Anthropoid is not m the 
direction of improvement or further approxima¬ 
tion to the human type, but is in the direction 
of retrogression, or further removal from the 
human type. ‘A great chasm,’ says, ‘between 
Man and Anthropoids is constituted, as I believe, 
by tho fact that tho human race is capable of 
education, and is able to acquire the highest 
mental culture, while the most intelligent An¬ 
thropoid con only receive a certain mechanical 
training. And even to this training a limit is 
set by the surly temper displayed by Anthropoids 
as they get older.’ So thaff it would seem as if 
the development of the Anthropoids morally, if ' 
we may so use the word here, is, like their | 
physical development, not one of progress or 
improvement in the individual. « Th^so • larger 
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apes, therefore, with all their striking resem¬ 
blances to the human form, are not moving 
nearer towards Man, hut merely remain Man¬ 
like. 

SPIRITED. AWAY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

It was about eight o’clock on a certain November 
evening in the year 188-, that I found myself one 
of a number of passengers disgorged from a train 
on the platform of the St Pancras Station. I 
was just turned nineteen years of age, and this 
was the first time I had set foot in London. My 
journey had been a long and tedious one, and 
I was thoroughly chilled and worn out when I 
stepped out of the carriage. I had started from 
home at six in the morning for a twelve miles’ 
walk to the nearest station, and after that, had 
spent hour after hour, firbt in one third-class 
carriage, and then in another, for my home was 
in a remote district many miles from any main 
line to the metropolis. I may just add that I 
had hut lately recovered from a long illness, 
having outgrown my strength—or so my friends 
averred—and to that fact some portion of the 
weariness I now felt was no doubt attribut¬ 
able. 

However, here I was at last, really and truly, 
in Loudon—m the great city. It was the con¬ 
summation of the dreams of my youth, as it is 
of the dreams of so many hundreds of ambitious, 
country-bred lads. I had no luggage to detain 
me, the sole article I had brought with me being 
u small handbag containing a few necessaries: 
my portmanteau was to follow in the course of 
a couple of days. As I was making my way 
towards the exit, I caught sight of the refresh¬ 
ment room. I had had nothing to eat since 
morning but a few biscuits, and now the pangs 
of hunger began to make themselves felt. I 
pushed open the swing-doors of the restaurant, 
and going up to the counter, I asked for a cup 
of coffee and a couple of sandwiches. While I 
was being served, I counted over again the small 
amount of money in my purse and asked myself 
whether I could afford to take a cab to my desti¬ 
nation. Wh y not walk ? The night was young, 
and the street in which my friend lived, being in 
the lujart of London, could not be more than two 
or, at tho most, three miles away. Besides, there 
seemed a spice of adventure, something that would 
serve me to talwfabout in time to come, in finding 
my way, utter stranger as I was, alone and by 
night through the streets of London—those streets 
about which I had read so much, and had so 
often pictured in my thoughts. I decided that 
I would walk. 

Here it becomes needful to mention that my 
destination was the*lodgings of a certain friend, 
whose name, for the purposes of this narrative, 
’•■hall l*e Gascoigne. I call him my friend, and 
such he was, although he was four years older 
than myself. • We were both natives of the same 


small country town,* his parents and mine were 
old friends ; and owing to the similarity of our 
tastes and pursuits, he and I had been much 
thrown together up to the date of his leaving 
home to push his fortunes in London. We had 
kept up an unbroken correspondence after his 
departure; and now that my father had lighted 
on evil days, and it became imperative that I 
should turn out into the world, Gascoigne had 
at once come to the rescue. I must leave home, 
he wrote, and take up my quarters with him 
till ho should succeed in* finding some situation 
that would be likely to suit me, which he had 
little doubt about being able to do in the course 
of a few weeks at the most. And thus it fell 
out that here I was in London. 

Outside the station, I found a policeman, from 
whom I inquired my nearest way to the Strand, 
in a street off which thoroughfare Gascoigne’s 
rooms were situated. The night was damp and 
raw, with a sort of thin, wet mist in the atmo¬ 
sphere, which blurred the lamps and the lights 
in the shops a little way off, ant^ made the pave¬ 
ment greasy and unpleasant to walk on. But 
little recked I about the weather. I was pacing 
London streets, and to me, for the time being, 
that was all-sufficient. The coffee had warmed 
me; tho fatigue I had felt previously was for¬ 
gotten as I walked on and on in a sort of waking 
dream. More than once I had to ask my way, 
and more than once I wandered from tho direct 
road; but at length’, after about an hour’s walking, 
I found the street I was in search of, and two 
minutes later I knocked at the door of No. 16. 
My summons was responded to by a middle-aged 
woman—Gascoigne’s landlady, as I afterwards 
found—who, in answer to my inquiry, informed 
me that my friend had been called out of town 
two days previously on important business, and 
was not expected home till tne morrow. I turned 
from the door with a sinking heart, feeling more 
lost and lonely than I had ever felt before. I 
was in the heart of the great Babylon, and knew 
not a single soul out of all the teeming thou¬ 
sands around me. Presently, I found myself in 
the Strand again, and there I came to a halt for a 
little while, gazing on a scene so fresh and strange 
to mo. The glare, the nproar, the interminable 
tangle of vehicles, the hundreds of human beings, 
young and old, rich and poor, passing ceaselessly 
to and fro, winding in and out without touching 
each other, like midges dancing in the sun—an 
these affected my spirits like a tonic, and in a 
very little while put all morbid fancies to flight. 
What if I were alone in London without n crea¬ 
ture anywhere that I knew—there were thou¬ 
sands of others in a similar plight. Gascogne 
would be back on the morrow, and for thiis tme 
night I must make shift with a bed at some decent 
coffee-house or inexpensive hotel. It was too 
early yet to think of turning in; it would be 
time enough an hour hence to set about finding 
quarters for the night. 

I wandered on, heedless whither my footsteps 
might lead me, my weariness all but forgotten 
in the novelty of the scenes which met my 
country-bred eyes at every turn. As tho clocks 
were striking ten, I found myself on one of the 
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bridges, gazing over the parapet at the black¬ 
flowing river as it washed and swirled through 
the arches under my feet A thick fog was 
slowly creeping up, and even while I was gazing 
at the fringe of lamps on some other bridge, 
its dark mantle closed round them, and shut 
them in as completely as though they had never 
been. A few minutes later, the fog had reached 
the spot where I was standing, and had caught 
me in a damp, sickly embrace, which in a very 
little while sufficed to chill me to the marrow, 
and blotted out as completely as with a wet 
sponge all the seething world around me. 

When I began to move again after mv halt, I 
realised for the first time how thoroughly weary 
and dead-beat I was, and that I must no longer 
delay Beeking out a lodging for the night The 
fog was thickening fast, and it was impossible to 
see more than three or lour yards in any direc¬ 
tion. In my bewilderment, instead of turning 
back towards the Strand side of the bridge, as 
my intention was, I seem to have unwittingly 
crossed to the Surrey side, seeing that, a few 
minutes later, I found myself in a maze of narrow, 
tortuous streets, in which gin palaces and fried- 
fish shops seemed to bo the chief places of enter¬ 
tainment. 

I wandered on, turning from one thoroughfare 
into another, feeling in that thick, black fog more 
utterly lost and bewildered, even in the streets 
of London, than I should have done if set down 
at midnight in the heart of Salisbury Plain with 
nothing but the stars to guide me on my way. 
In the district in which I now found myself 
there seemed to be no small hotels where a 
stranger might find cheap but decent accom¬ 
modation for the night—nothing but flaring 
taverns and low coffee-shops. Three or four oi 
these latter I passed which, even dead-beat as 
I was, I could not summon up courage to enter 
—they looked too unsavoury and repulsive to 
a youth of countrified tastes like myself. At 
length I came to one which seemed more pro¬ 
mising than any I had yet seen—cleaner and 
neater in every way, as far as I could judge by 
peering through the window. It was merely a 
coffee-shop, with some cups and saucers and a 
few muffins, teacakes, and other comestibles in 
the window; but what had more attraction for 
me than anything else was the welcome legend, 
‘Good Beds,’ painted in black letters on the 
lamp over the door. I hesitated no longer, but 
pushed open the swing-doors and entered. 

My first glance round showed me that the 
place was one much frequented by foreigners ; 
and when the cafetier himself came down the 
room to inquire my pleasure, I saw at once that, 
whatever else his nationality might be, he was 
certainly not an Englishman. My wants were 
simple—a chop and some coffee. I put the ques¬ 
tion of bed aside for the present, till I should 
have seen more of the place and its frequenters. 
The cafetier answered me with much politeness, 
but in very broken English, that my require¬ 
ments should be at once attended to, and that, 
meanwhile—with a comprehensive wave of his 
hand—the newspapers, English and foreign, were 
at the service of monsieur. He did not look 
Bhe a coffee-house keeper, with his long 
Jtnszled hair, his high bald forehead, his dark 
eyes, in each of which glowed a spark 


of vivid fire, and his thinfchite hands ; there 
seemed about him too muefl. of the air of a 
man of breeding and education for such an 
occupation. 

' He was still addressing himself to mo, when 
there was a sudden irruption into the room of 
a little black-eyed, short-haired, bullet-headed 
waiter, French or Swiss most' probably, in a 
black jacket and short white apron, who, dancing 
up to me, took possession of me at once, divined 
my wants in a moment, and pirouetted off to 
fetch me my coffee, pending the cooking of my 
chop, leaving hia master extinguished, 60 to 
speak, both morally and physically. ‘All, Jean 
will attend to monsieur,’ said the latter, putting 
his hands to his sides and straightening his long 
thin back. ‘Jean, he is a good fellow, and will 
mako monsieur comfortable.’. And with that lie 
lounged slowly away to a small counter at the 
upper end of the room, behind which he seated 
himself, and became at once immersed in the 
perusal of some foreign journal. 

I was still looking at him, sitting with my 
arms folded over the table, when my eyelids 
closed unconsciously, and 1 dropped asleep as 
I sat—but only for a few moments, for Jean 
was quickly at my side with the coffee and a 
roll, flicking some imaginary crumbs off the 
table with his servutte as a polite way of arousing 
me. A draught of coffee imparted new life to 
me for a time, and 1 could atFord to look round 
with some degree of curiosity. In all, there 
were about a dozen people in the place. Two 
or three customers got up and went away, while 
others came in and took their places. Others 
there were who seemed habitual frequenters of 
the place, and sat playing draughts or dominoes, 
smoking their cigarettes, and sipping at their 
coffee or chocolate between times. Only one 
here and there was English ; the rebt of them 


Jean was equal to the requirements of each and 
all. 

Seated at one of the narrow tables on the 
opposite side of the room, and facing the door, 
was a man who took my attention more than 
any one there, the cafetier excepted. lie was a 
full-cheeked, heavy-browed man, not tall, but 
strongly built, and with something of that added 
corpulence which so often comes with middle 
age. lie had close-cropped iron-gray hair, which 
stood out like a stiff stubble in every direction ; 
but liis moustache and imperial were jet black, 
and therefore presumably dyed. He had a rather 
thick aquiline nose, and ho wore a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles; but once or twice I caught 
a glance from his eyes, which Voro steel-gray 
in colour, so keen ana piercing, that his assump¬ 
tion of artificial aid for them seemed somewhat 
of a mockery. He was dressed in a tightly' 
buttoned black frock-coat, and wore a wisp of 
black ribbon round his neck- tied in a formal 
little bow under his turn-down collar. / His 
trousers were dark gray in colour, and his fegfc-’' 
were incased in a pair of fli'oad-toed varnisHed 
boots. His rather lai'ge plump hands werajj 
white and shapely, and his filbert nails wear 
carefully trimmed. He looked so superior to 
the general run of the other frequenters of the 
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coffee-shop whom I had hitherto seen, that he 
had an air of being altogether out of place. He 
neither spoke to nor was addressed by any one 
except Jean, who served him with his chocolate, 
but seemed immersed in the contents first of 
one foreign newspaper mid then of another, 
several of which were spread on the table in 
front of him. Still, notwithstanding his seeming 
indifference to everything that was going on 
around him, an impression somehow got posses¬ 
sion of me that not a man entered or left the 
place withtfut being keenly scrutinised from 
behind those gold-rimmed spectacles, while more 
than once I had an uneasy consciousness that I 
was the object who was being photographed by 
that coldly penetrative gaze. 

As soon as I had finished my chop, Jean came 
to clear the table, upon which 1 took the oppor¬ 
tunity of saying to him : ‘ I shall require a bed 
here to-night I suppose you can find room for 
me?’ 

He stared at me for a moment or two in open- 
eyed astonishment Then he said : * Monsieur is 
mistaken. We have no beds for strangers here.’ 

‘Then why have you the announcement of 
“Good Beds” painted up on the lamp outside?’ 

I demanded a little hotly. 

Jean shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ah, that is a 
mistake—all at once a mistake,’ he answered with 
his strong French accent * The Englishman who 
had this place before Monsieur Karavicli, used 
to let out beds ; but Monsieur Kuravich, who has 
been here but two months, does not. No.’ 

At this juncture M. Knravich himself appeared 
on the scene, lie had come to ascertain what 
the discussion was about. lie put a question 
to Jean in French, and the latter answered him 
volubly in the same language. 

‘Jean is right, monsieur,’ said the cafetier to 
me in his broken English, which I had some 
difficulty in comprehending, and with an air of 
polite deprecation. ‘We do not let out beds 
to strangers. The lamp shall be altered to¬ 
morrow. I am sorry—truly sorry, monsieur.’ 

‘ So am I sorry,’ I answered stoutly. ‘ I am 
an utter stranger in London, never having set 
foot in it till three hours ago, and I know no 
more where I am than the man in the moon. 
Besides, think of the fog! What am I, a stranger, 
to do if turned out into the midst of it? You 
can surely find me a bed somewhere. 1 don’t 
care how humble it is—and it’s only for one 
night. Put your head outside the door, monsieur, 
and see for yourself whether on such a night you 
would turn even a dog into the streets.’ 

The cafetier spoke to Jean in some language 
with which I had no acquaintance. Jean replied 
volubly as usual Then the cafetier spoke again, 
but this time his voice had an imperative tone 
in it such as I had not noticed before. Jean 
turned pale, and replied, not in words, but by 
turning out the palms of his hands and spreading 
wide nis fingers. It was an answer replete with 
significance. Turning to me, the cafetier Baid, in 
his slow, hesitating tones : ‘ I will find monsieur 
a bed. He is a strapger and an Englishman and 
claims my hospitality: that is enough for Fedor 
Jtaravich.’ 

I did not fail to thank him. He smiled faintly, 
made me a little bow, and went slowly back to 
his counter. "When I turned my eyes on Jean, 
n —... 

he was scowling at me most unmistakably. What 
could I possibly have done to annoy the sprightly 
little man? 

The stranger with the gold spectacles pushed 
away his newspapers and rose to go. Jean helped 
him on with his fur-lined overcoat, and as he 
did so, a quick whisper passed between the two. 
Then Jean left him. The stranger put on his 
hat, and coming down a pace or two till he 
stood close by the end of my table, he proceeded 
to leisurely button up his coat. I happened to 
look up, and our eyes met. The stranger smiled, 
and said in a soft, pleasant voice, in which there • 
was the faintest perceptible trace of a foreign 
accent: ‘ Pardon, but I think I heard monsieur 
say just now that he was a stranger in London. 

Is that not so ? ’ 

‘Quite a stranger,’ I replied. ‘I only arrived 
here three hours ago, and was never m London 
before.’ 

I was glad to have some one to speak to, were 
it only this pleasant-voiced foreigner ; it seemed 
in some measure,to take off the edge of my lone¬ 
liness. 

‘ Again pardon,’ said the other • ‘ but monsieur 
would naturally find the fog outsnle rather bewil¬ 
dering ? Ah, your English climate! He would 
be puzzled, for instance, to find his way from 
this house to Charing Cross, or even to the 
nearest bridge ; is it not so ? ’ 

‘Faith, you’re right there,’ I answered with 
a laugh. ‘I have not the slightest idea of the 
locality of this house, nor even on which side 
the river it is situated. But daylight will solve 
my difficulties in that respect.’ 

‘ Ah, that daylight is a great tell-tale,’ answered 
the stranger with the ghost of a shrug. ‘Bon 
soir, monsieur; I hope you will sleep well, and 
have pleasant dreams/ 

Again the same inscrutable smile flitted across 
his face. Raising his hat slightly, he pushed 
open the swing-doors, and passed out into the 
fog and darkness. 

It was growing late by this time. Besides 
myself, there were only two customers now left 
m the place, who seemed still as intent on their 
game of dominoes as they had been when I went 
in. Summoning Jean, I asked to be shown to 
my room. 

I think the bedroom into which I was presently 
inducted was the very smallest in which it was 
ever my lot to sleep, while the bed itself was 
so short, that a tall lanky fellow such as I was 
might well wonder how his length of limb was 
to t be packed away in so small a compass. On 
turning down the bedclothes, the sheets and 
pillow-cases, to my countrified eyes, accustomed 
to the snowiest of linen, looked far too dingy 
to be at all inviting. It seemed to me that 
they had not been changed for* a considerable 
period ; but be that as it may, I had no inclina¬ 
tion to trust myself into too close contact with 
their dubious purity. I was tired enough . to 
sleep anywhere, and had there been anything 
in the shape of an easy-chair in the room, 1 
wral have made that my couch for the night 
WHfct I did was to take off my collar, boots, 
and coat, lie down on the bed, turn up the 
counterpane over mo on both sides, and lay my 
coat over that. Thousands in London that night 
had a far worse bed than mine. Leaving the, 
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end of candle which Jean had given me to burn: 
itself out, three minutes later I was in a sound 
dreamless sleep. 

FORTUNE. 

Br a deplorable limitation of the meaning of 
the word, it has come about that the idea 
suggested to most minds by the expression 
‘fortune’ or ‘a fortunate man’ is the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth. It would Beem, therefore, that, 
in the popular estimation, no man is fortunate 
who is not in the possession of riches. A little 
thought, above all a little experience of life, will 
soon convince ua that this is not the case ; and 
so far is it from being true, that wealth will be 
found to be but a small and solitary factor in 
those various accidents or providences of our 
lives from which we derive our happiness. The 
sordid wooer in the ballad, who asked, ‘What is 
your fortune, my pretty maid?’ knew of no 
fortune beside that of riches. Tlit pretty and 
witty maid knew better. ‘My, face is my for¬ 
tune, sir,’ she said ; and let in a flood of unac¬ 
customed light upon the benighted mind of her 
baffled suitor, to whom it had never occurred 
that fortune might consist in beauty and the 
qualities that win love and admiration. 

It is doubtful whether a man who, by a stroke 
or two of the pen, can flutter the innocent dove¬ 
cots of the Exchange, is, by virtue of that power, 
any happier than the humble farmer whose year’s 
income may be straitened by one night’s rain. 
Ear in advance of wealth, in estimating what 
meed of fortune has fallen to any man’s lot, 
should be placed health, upon the state of which 
our welfare so largely depends, and the preserva¬ 
tion of which is so nearly contingent upon the 
method of life wc adopt. Riches without health 
do not bring with them the capacity for their 
enjoyment; and yet how many of us waste the 
latter in the pursuit of the former ! The mer¬ 
chant who rises early and toils till a late hour 
at'Ids desk in the sunless city office for the sake 
of amassing money, has generally advanced far 
beyond middle age before his object is attained, 
and finds then that he has lost the faculty of 
enjoyment Leisure has become a weariness to 
him; the pursuits for which he once coveted 
it have lost their attraction for him ; the studies 
he once desired opportunities to follow up, have 
lost their interest; he has no longer the robust 
health and bodily strength demanded for the 
sports and pastimes which once seemed to him 
to make life worth living. Without the accus¬ 
tomed occupation, the day is a blank; he must 
still journey to the office, still add sovereign to 
sovereign, and take what comfort is possible from 
the reflection that another may perhaps spend 
them, and that “they may serve to keep in ease 
and idleness one who never worked for them— 
a poor and second-hand solace, indeed, for no 
man yet ever started life with tho intention of 
acquiring wealth for the sole benefit of his suc¬ 
cessor. The proper image of such a man, wearing 
out. hiB days in the dull monotonous round of 
business, is tho ass in the great hollow wheel 
tbe water-well in Carisbrooke Castl^, which 
walks for ever up-hill, but which never advances, 

> aud never rises, and the end of whose labour is 
to draw water that others may drink it. 


With numerically unimportant exceptions, we 
have all to toil for our living j and it is pro- 
' bable that that man is most truly described as 
fortunate who at the outset in life has chosen 
work in which he can take pleasure. To labour 
during the best hours of the day in hatred or 
contempt of the task, for the sake of the few 
hours of leisure that are thereby earned, will 
in the long-run weaken the moral fibre and I6wer 
the vitality; and thotfe hours of leisure will 
probably be wasted when won. But he who 
has been fortunate enough to find work for his 
hands to do which will bring him food and 
shelter, and in which at the same time his soul 
can rejoice, will lay aside liis task with a spirit 
fresh lor a new 6tudy, a new enterprise, or with 
a zest for innocent and healthy enjoyment. 

The artist who labours to create forms, hues, 
and ideas rf beauty ; the author who enriches 
the world with fresh treasures of thought j the 
physician whoso aim and whoso reward is to 
relieve suffering; the carpenter to whom his 
craft is a pride and a triumph ; tho labourer in 
j the field who loves the soil he tills, and delights 
to watch from season to season the checkered 
success of his operations: these, and such as 
these, are the truly fortunate men, into whose 
annual money-winnings wc have no need to 
inquire before pronouncing them happy. Here, 
again, our lot is to a large extent in our own 
hands; for though we have not all the pro¬ 
fessions and occupations of life offered to our 
choice, yet some selection is open to us, and it 
behoves us to choose both wisely and boldly, and 
it is an instance where boldness is often wisdom. 
Even where the choice presented to us is so 
narrow as seemingly to preclude all chance of 
satisfying our aspirations, there is but little work 
in the world winch we cannot ennoble by our 
method of performing it and by tho spirit in 
which we undertake it. The ideal life which 
presents us with the. spectacle of the Master 
washing the feet of his disciples and kneading 
the common clay of the ground, teaches us how 
to invest with dignity the meanest labour of 
our hands. From the examples of Chaucer, 
whose pen ‘moved over bills ol lading,’ and of 
Burns, whose feet trod deep into the miry 
furrows beliind the plough he guided, wo may 
learn that while a humble toil cannot degrade 
the man, a man may infinitely ennoble the toil. 
Let us but once recognise that it is necessary 
and right that any piece of work should be 
done, and that it has fallen to our lot to do it, 
and a genuine pleasure may be derived from its 
thorough performance. ‘The manly part,’ says 
Emerson, ‘is to do witli might and main what 
you can do.’ Indifference as to the excellence 
of the work turned out, hurried or perfunctory 
or slovenly execution, will result in lethargy and 
self-dissatisfaction; while a right. pride in a 
piece of good work well done will leave the 
nerves braced and not relaxed, and the faculties 
developed instead of diminished. 

Fortunate, again, beyond the power of mishap 
to depress, is the man who iij endowed with such 
elasticity of spirit that lie can shake off the 
anxieties and wearinesses of the mind in the 
mere delight of existence ; to whom the fresh 
breath of morning as he rises, the sense of bodily 
strength as he steps forth into the* open air, the 
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consciousness of vigour os he performs his mid¬ 
day toil, the assurance of sound sleep as he lays 
his head on the pillow at night, can bring 
oblivion of the losses or the disappointments of 
yesterday. And, once more, a measure of this 
good fortune is within the reach of most of us. 
The temper that broods over trouble, that cries 
over spilt milk, and forebodes unrealised ills, is 
one e&sy indeed to yield to, but one which can 
be put to rout with a little fortitude and resolve; 
and, that once achieved, the energies necessary 
for the retrieval of our position will quickly 
reassert themselves. 

Highly favoured, too, of fortune is the man 
who has been born with an ear and a heart for 
Music, with an eye and a heart for Art and 
Nature, and with a brain and a heart for Poetry ; 
for veritably in these are to be found the most 
inexhaustible riches, the most enduring delights, 
the most exalting pleasures. But it would be 
unavailing to attempt to capitulate the various j 
gifts that birth or accident confers which are j 
worthy to be regarded as good fortune. AI 
moment’s reflection is all that is needed to prove ] 
that opulence is but a small and single item j 
among the infinite, number of such gilts; and ' 
the sordid tendency of the mind, and the liability j 
of words to become restricted in their meaning ; 
and debased in their application, is evinced iu ; 
the narrowed signification of opulence ascribed by 
common usage to the word ‘fortune.* We live! 
in a money-grasping age, and it is well to call j 
to mind from time to time that guineas are not: 
the only counters with which the game of life 
is played and won or lost, and that our hanker, 
is not, alter all, the best judge of our fortune. 

THE IVORY TRADE. 

There is no doubt in the world but that Ameri¬ 
can trade is being admirably served by American 
consuls in every part of tnc world. The Reports 
which these gentlemen send arc not only written 
in an interesting manner, but embrace nearly 
every subject that can be of service to the 
industrial occupations of any country. Among 
recent Reports is one by Mr Consul Webster on 
ivory so far as it relates t.» the Sheffield cutlery 
trade; and as his Report embraces nearly every 
matter connected with this trade—though some 
of his figures arc not very new—the facts cannot 
fail to bo of interest to this country also. Prom 
the Report, it appears that in 1880 there wero 
imported 13,435 cwt of ivory from the following 
countries; British East Indies sent us 2972 cwt.; 
west coast of Africa, 2310 cwt.; Egypt, 2003 cwt.; 
British possessions in South Africa, 1114 cwt.; 
the native states, cast coast of Africa, 1099 cwt. ; 
Aden, 693 cwt; France, 612 cwt. ; Holland, 431 
cwt; Malta, 411 cwt; Portuguese possessions, 
West Africa, 361 cwt; British possessions, West 
Africa, 162 cwt; and all other countries, 1267 
cwt 

Malta is the port of shipment to England of 
ivory that finds its way to Tripoli and other 
points on the north coast of Africa. To Holland, 
ivory is brought from her possessions on the 
coast of Africa. • France receives but little except 


what has been purchased in England, portions 
of which aje sometimes returned. The- Bombay, 
Siam, and Zanzibar ivory is bought for the 
making of piano keys, carvings, and other expen¬ 
sive articles of luxury. All ivory from the east 
coast of Africa, except the Cape, comes through 
Zanzibar, and pays a royalty to the sultan. This 
is known to the trade by a mark—a rude figure 
of an elephant—that is put upon it after the 
payment of this royalty. Mr Webster calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that this mark is often erased 
from tusks that are to be sent to the United 
States from the English salts, and suggests that 
this is done to prevent identification, and evade 
the extra duty chargeable on all ‘goods the pro¬ 
duce of countries east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
when imported from places west of the Cape of 
Good Hope.’ It will be news to most of us 
in this country that the United States thus tries 
to prohibit, where possible, the purchase of raw 
material through the European markets. 

Mammoth ttisks of ivory occasionally come 
to this country from Siberia; but as these have 
been lying exposed for centuries, and probably 
for many thousands of years, ami often buried 
jin ice, the ‘nature’ lias gone out of them, and 
| they are not fit for the cutlers use. The teeth 
j of the walrus and hippopotamus are used in 
; considerable quantity, and being of suitable size, 
are used whole for making expensive carved 
| handles. Ivory of the best quality comes from 
j the west coast of Africa, under the names of 
: Cameroon, Angola, and Gaboon ivory. This is 
' brought down from the interior, and retains a 
! larger proportion of the ‘fat’ or gelatine, from 
the fact, probably, that it is more recently from 
the animal. In this state it is called ‘green* 
ivory. It is more translucent, and not bo white 
as tlie Egyptian and other kinds, called ‘white* 
ivory, that have been lying a longer time and in 
a more sandy region, and exposed to the heat 
of the sun until the animal matter has disap¬ 
peared. The excellence of the ‘green’ ivory con¬ 
sists in its greater toughness and in its growing 
whiter by age, instead of yellow, as is the case 
with the whiter varieties. Yet buyers of cutlery, 
through ignorance of these qualities, usually 
prefer tlie whiter kinds, which on that account are 
more in demand for the Sheffield trade, and have 
more than doubled in price since 1679. The 
sales of ivory occur every three months at 
London and Liverpool, and sales are also held 
to a limited extent and at irregular intervals at 
Rotterdam. At Liverpool, only ivory of the best 
quality, and from the west coast of Africa, is 
offered. Buyers from Germany and France and 
agents of American consumers attend the* sales j 
and it is estimated that.about one quarto, of 
the whole amount goes to Sheffield, another 
quarter to London, and the othei* half to Ger¬ 
many, France, and the United States. 

Turning from the sources and sale of ivory, 
we next have some very interesting facts relating 
to its manufacture. Tho experienced eye is quick 


which is essential—it is guided by a knowledge 
of the coMitry from which it comes. It is. also 
said that whe electric light is beginning to be 
used to test the soundness of the tusks. There 
iB just now great anxiety as to the future snpply 
of ivory. The stocks m public warehouses are 
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smaller than for many yeara past, and the rapid 
increase in prices ia causing great ^anxiety to 
manufacturers. At a recent sale at Liverpool 
the best African ivory sold by the ton at over 
twelve shillings and sixpence per pound. This 
will explain the fact that the pnncipal factor 
in the value of the begfc, table cutlery is the 
handle. When the ivory'comes into the hands 
of the cutler, much skill is required to make 
the most of the precious material, and every 
scrap is turned to account After cutting out 
the scales of all sizes for pocket-knives, and the 
solid handles for table cutlery, the small pieces 
are.usually sold to the button-makers, or maybe 
made into ‘pearls.’ These latter are the small 
pieces of ivory, pearl, or liorn inserted into the 
handles of tea and coffee pots as non-conductors 
of heat, and are so called because they were 
originally made of pearl. The fine sawdust is 
sold for fertilising purposes, for the manufacture 
of celatine, and for making a fine white sizing 
used in the manufacture of lace curtains and other 
fabrics. The refuse still remaining goes to the 
makers of ivory black. The proportion of this 
residuum is about fifteen pounds to the hundred¬ 
weight, and sells at from sixteen to twenty pounds 
per ton. Many efforts have been made to devise 
some method tor the solidification of ivory dust, 
but as yet without success. Great skill is required 
in the cutting of ivory, as of wood, to bring out 
the beauty of the grain. The saw of the cutter 
occasionally reveals a rifle-ball that has been 
lodged in the tusk, and that has been completely 
covered over by subsequent growth. About one- 
third the length of the tusk, where it enters the, 
head of the elephant, is hollow. This hollow, 
when the tusk is in place upon the live animal, 
is filled with a soft pulp or core, which supplies 
the growth of the tusk. A ball lodged in this 
core will in time be imbedded in the solid ivory. 

'/This hollow portion is cut off and sold sepa¬ 
rately, except the thinnest portion, as bangle 
ivory, and is in great demand for bangles or 
ornamental rings for the ankles and arms of 
Indian and African women. That portion of 
the tusk towards the point is usually more solid 
and of finer grain. This is cut off and sold by 
itself at high prices under the name of billiard- 
ball points. Small teeth of from ten to fifteen 
pounds-weight are called in the trade ‘ scrivelloes.’ 
The points of theBC small tusks are used in their 
natural state for making handles for expensive 
curving sets and for other articles of luxury. 

' The large proportion of very small tusks which 
are now brought to market annually is a sure 
indication of the increasing number of elephants 
that die young. To show to what size these 
tusks might attain, the American consul states 
that there was in a Sheffield showroom an 
African elephant’s tusk nine feet long, twenty- 
one inches in girth, and weighing one hundred 
and sixty pounds. The value of the tusk was 
one hundred and thirty pounds, and it is said 
that an-animal large enough and strong enough 
to carry such a pair would attract far more atten¬ 
tion than Jumbo did. In the nine years which 
ended with 1881, there were 5286 toiM of ivory 
imported into Great Britain, and as number 
of tusks is known, the average weight of pairs 

;of tusks can be ascertained, ft is a little under 
forty pound* each pair. At this rate, these imports 


represent 296,016 pairs, and consequently the same 
number of elephants have either died long ago, 
or have been recently slaughtered, to supply the 
demands of luxury in nine years alone. ‘At 
this rate of destruction,’ says Mr Webster, ‘it 
will be seen how rapidly this noble animal must 
disappear, and how surely ivory will become a 
thing of the past. There are, doubtless, large 
quantities of ivory still remaining in the interior 
of the African continent; but with the rapid 
advance of civilised man, and the temptation 
of increasing high prices, these will soon be dis¬ 
covered and exhausted.’ 


SPOKEN IN ANGER. 

’Twas but a little word in anger spoken, 

While proud eyes flashed through hitter burning 
tears; 

But oh, I felt that fatal word had broken 
The cord of love that bound our hearts for years. 

Thy tortured face, that long wild look of sorrow, 

Like some pale ghost, must ^aunt me while I live; 
And yet, how bright, how full of joy the morrow, 

Had I but breathed ono simple word—* Forgive !’ 


I did not hear thy tender voice appealing, 

Nor marked thy anguish when I ciied, ‘ Depart!’ 
Too blind to see thy pitying glance, revealing 
The generous promptings of thy noble heart. 

How could I know that faithful heart was yearning, 
Though crushed and wounded to its inmost coie, 
To take me hack, like weary bird returning 
In fear and trembling, when the stoi m is o’er! 


* Remember, love, that it may ho for ever; 

To see my face no more by night or day. 

Be calm, rash heart, tlpnk well before we sever; 

Recall tho angry word, and hid me 6tay.’ 

Dead silence fell; the song-buds hushed their singing. 

* Enough,’ I proudly ciied ; ‘ I choose my fate.’ 
While ever through my maddened brain kept ringing 
The death-knell of my love—too late, too late ! 


‘ Forgive, forgive *’ I wailed, the wild tears streaming, 
As, ’mid the moaning trees, I Btood alone ; 

‘Love, let thy kisses wake me from ray dreaming.’ 

Thy pleading voice, thy tortured face, was gone. 
That angry word, I may recall it never; 

Foi o’er thy narrow grave, rank weeds have grown. 

‘ Remember, love, that it may be for ever.’ 

Ah, words prophetic ! love, had I but known ! 


My locks are gray, my eyes are dim with weeping, 

The face once loved by thee, no longer fair ; 

Beneath the daisies, thou art calmly sleeping : 

There, a lone woman often kneols in prayer. 

Ah, sweetheart mine, thou art so lowly lying, • 

Thou canst not hear the tearful voioe above, 

That with the night-wind evermore is sighing : 

• I spoke in anger ! oh, foifive me, love !’ 

Fanht Forbbster. 
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COTTAGE IDEAS. 

MV RICH Alll) JlMl-UIL-j 

Parsing by the kitchen-door, I heard Louisa, the 
maid, chanting 1<> a child on her knee : 

Feythcr stole th’ son’s sheep; 

A inei ry Christmas we shall keep; 

AVe shall have both mutton and beef— 

Hut vi it on'l say nothing about it. 

To rightly understand this rhyme, you must sing 
it with Ion {A drawn emphasis on each word, 
lengthening it into at least two syllables ; the 
first a sort of hexameter, the second a pentameter 
of sound : 

Fey-iher sto-ole th’ Paa-son's sheep. 

The last line i-< to come oft* more trippingly, 
like an ‘aside.’ This old sing-song had doubtless 
been handed down from the times when the 
labourers really did steal sheep, a crime happily 
extinct with cheap bread. Louisa was one of 
the rare ohl sort—hard-working, and always 
ready ; never complaining, but satisfied with any 
food there chanced to be; sensible and sturdy ; 
a woman who could bo thoroughly depended 
on. Her boxes were full of good dresses, of a 
solid, unassuming kind, such as would near 
well—a perfect wardrobe. Her purse was always 
Well supplied with money ; she had money saved 
up, and she sent money to her parents: yet 
, her wages, until late years, had been small. In 
doing her duty to others, slio did good to her¬ 
self. A duchess rould have been glad to have 
her in her household. She had been in farm¬ 
house service from girlhood, and had doubtless 
learned much from good housewives; farmers’ 
wives are the best of all teachers; and the 
girls, for their own sakes, had much better be 
under them than wasting so much time learn¬ 
ing useless knowledge at compulsory schools. 

Freokles said, when lie came in, 

He never would enter a tawny skin, 

« 

was another of .her rhymes. Freckles come in 


with summer, # but never appear on a dark skin, 
so that the freckled should rejoice in these 
signs of fairness. 

Your father, the cldcrbei\y, 

Was not such a gooseberry 

As to send in his bilberry 

Before it was dewberry. 

Some children are liable to an unpleasant 
complaint at night; for this, there is a certain 
remedy. A mouse is baked in the oven to a 
‘scrump,’ then pounded to powder, and this 
powder administered. Many ladies still have 
faith in this curious medicine; it reminds one 
ot the powdered mummy, once the great cure of 
human ills. Country-places have not always got 
romantic names—Wapse’s Farm, for instance, and 
Hog’s Pudding Farm. Wapsc is the provincial 
for wasp. 

Country girls are not all so shrewd as Louisa; 
we heard of two—this was some time since— 
who, being in service in Loudon, paid ten 
shillings each to Madame Rachel for a bath to 
be made beautiful for ever. Half a sovereign 
out of their few coins! On the other 
hand, town servants arc well dressed and have 
plenty of finery, but seldom have any reserve 
of good clothing, such as Louisa possessed. All 
who know the country, regret the change that 
hal been gradually coming over the servants 
and the class from which they are supplied. 
‘Gawd help the pore missis as gets hold of 
you! ’ exclaimed a cottage-woman to her daughter, 
whose goings-on had not, been as they sh* uld 
be : ‘ God help the poor mistress who has to put 
up with you!’ A remark, that vtiufd be most 
emphatically echoed by many a farmer’s wife 
and country resident. ‘Doan’t you stop, if her 
hollers at ’ee,’ said another cottage-mother to 
her girl, just departing for 6ervice~thafc is, 
don’t stop if you don’t like it; don’t stop if 
your mistress finds the least fault. ‘Come along 
home, if y<$x don’t like it.’ Home to what ? In 
this instance, -it was a most wretched hovel, 
literally built in a ditch; no convenience, no 
sanitation; and the father a drunkard, who 
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scarcely brought enough money , indoors to 
supply bread. 

You would imagine that at mother jn such a 
position would impress upcfa her children the 
necessity of endeavouring to do soatething. For 
the sake of that spirit of independence in 
which they seem to taka'- so much pride, one 
would suppose they would' desire to see their 
children able to support themselves. But it 
is just the reverse; the poorer folk are, the 
less they seem to caje to try to do something. 
‘You come home if you don’t like it;’ mid 
stay about the hovel in slatternly idleness, tails 
bedraggled and torn, thin boots out at the toes 
and down at the heels, half-starved on potatoes 
and weak tea—stay till you fall into disgtace, and 
lose the only thing you possess in the world— 
your birthright—your character. Strange advice 
it was for a mother to give. 

Nor is the feeling confined to the slatternly 
section, but often exhibited by very respectable 
cottagers indeed. 

‘My mother never would go out to service 
—she wouldn't go, 4 said a servant to her mistress, 
one day talking confidentially. 

‘Then what did she do 1 ?’ asked the mistress, 
knowing they were very poor people. 

* Oh, she stopped at home.* 

■* But how did she live 1 * 

‘Oh, her father had to keep her. If she 
wouldn’t go out, of course he had to some¬ 
how.’ 

This mother would not let her daughter go to 
One place because there was a draw-well on the 
premisesand her father objected to her going 
to another because the way to the house lay 
down a long and lonely lane. The girl herself, 
however, had sense enough to keep in a situation ; 
but it was distinctly against the feeling at her 
home; yet they were almost the poorest family 
in the place. They were very respectable, and 
-thought well of in every way, belonging to the 
best class of cottagers. 

Unprofitable sentiments! injurious sentiments 
—self-destroying; but I always maintain that 
sentiment is stronger than fact, and even than 
self-interest I see clearly how foolish tli^so 
feelings are, and how they operate to the 
disadvantage of those whom they influence. Yet 
I confess that were I in the same position, I 
should be just as foolish. If I lived in a cottage 
of three rooms, and earned my bread by dint of 
^urm and han^ under the sun of summer and the 
£rost of winter; if I lived on hard fare, and, 
moat powerful of all, if I had no hope for the 
future, no improvement to ‘look forward to, I 
should feel just the same. I would rather my 
children shared my crust, than fed on roast-beef 
in a stranger’s halL Perhaps the sentiment in 
my case might have a different origin, but in 
effect it would be similar. I should prefer to 
see my family about me—the one only pleasure 
I should have—the poorer and the more unhappy, 


th| less I should care to part with them. This 
may be foolish, but I expect it is human 
nature. 

English folk don’t ‘cotton’ to their poverty 
at all; they don’t eat humble-pio with a relish; 
they resent being poor and despised. Foreign 
folk seem to take to it quite naturally; an 
Englishman, somehow or other, always feels that 
he is wronged. Ho is injured; he has not got 
his rights. To me, it seems the most curious 
thing possible that well-to-do people should 
expect the poor to be delighted with their con¬ 
dition. I hope they never will be—an evil day 
that—if it ever came—for the Anglo-Saxon race. 
There always seemed to me to be something 
peculiarly repulsive in the doctrine of the old 
Catechisur, once so studiously worked into the 
minds of the villagers by dint of constant repeti¬ 
tion, teaching them to be satisfied ‘To do their 
duty in the station to which it had pleased God 
to call them’—that is, to hedge and ditch and 
wash greasy plates all their lives, according as 
they were male or female, handmaids or man- 
jacks. To touch hats and forelocks, to bob 
courtesies (not out of courtesy as equals, but in 
sign of low degree). To be lowly of spirit before 
clay clad in broadcloth—a species of idolatry— 
to heat down and destroy those inward feelings 
of independence natural to all. Anything more 
opposed to that onward movement in which the 
hopes of the human race are bound up, it would 
be impossible to conceive. 

One girl prided herself very much upon belong¬ 
ing to a sort of club or insuranco—if she died, 
her mother would receive ten pounds. Ten 
pounds, ten golden sovereigns, was to her such 
a magnificent sum, that she really appeared to 
wish herself dead, in order that it might bo 
received. She harped and talked and brooded 
on it constantly. If she caught cold, it didn’t 
matter, she would say, her mother would have ten 
pounds. It seemed a curious reversal of ideas, 
but it is a fact that poor folk in course of time 
come to think less of death than money. Another 
girl was describing to her mistress how she met 
the carter’s ghost in the rickyard ; the wagon- 
wheel went over him ; hut he continued to haunt 
the old scene, and they met him as commonly as 
the sparrows. 

‘ Did you ever speak to him 1 ’ 

‘Oh no. You mustn’t speak to them; if you 
speak to them, they ’ll fly at yo'U.’ 

In winter, the men were allowed to grub up 
the roots of timber that had been thrown, and 
take tho wood home for their own use; this 
kept them in fuel the winter through without 
buying any. ‘But they don’t get paid for that 
work.’ She considered it quite a hardship that 
they were not paid for taking a present. Cottage 
people do look at things in such a curious crooked 
light! A mother grumbled because the vicar had 
not been to see her child, who was ilL Now, 
sHe was not a church-goer, a^J cared nothing 
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for tlie Church or its doctrines—that was not it 
■—she grumbled so terribly because ‘it was his 
place to come.’ 

A lady went to live in a village for health’s 
sake, and having heard so much of the poverty 
of the farmer’s man, and how badly his family 
were off, thought that slie should find plenty 
who would be glad to pick up extra shillings by 
doing little things for her. First, she wanted a 
stout boy to help to draw her Batli-chair, while 
the footman pushed behind, it being a hilly 
country. Instead of having to choose between 
half-a-dozen applicants, as she expected, the diffi¬ 
culty was to discovej am bad v who would even 
take such a job into iv.i'-.ii. The lads did 

not care about it; their fathers did not care 
about it; and their mothers did not want them 
to do it. At one cottage there were three lads 
at home doing nothing; but the mother thought 
they were too dedicate for such work. In the 
end, a boy was found, hut not for some time. 
Nobody was eager for any extra shilling to be 
earned in that way. The next thing was some¬ 
body to fetch a yoke or two of spring-water daily. 
This man did not care for it, and the other did 
not care for it; and even one who had a small 
piece of ground and kept a donkey and water- 
butt on wheels for the very purpose, shook his 
head. He always fetched water lor folk in the 
summer when it was dry, never fetched none at 
that time of year—be could not do it. After a 
time, a small shopkeeper managed the yoke of 
water from the spring for her— his boy could 
carry it; the labourers could not. Tie was com¬ 
paratively well to do, yet he was not above an 
extra shilling. 

This is one of the most curious traits in tlie 
character of cottage folk—they do not care for 
small sums; they do not care to pick up six¬ 
pences. They seem to be afraid of obliging people 
—as if to do so, even to their own advantage, 
would be against’ their pn- onal honour and dig¬ 
nity. In London, tlie least trifle is snupped up 
immediately, and there is a great cru.-Ji and press 
for permission to earn a penny, and that not in 
very dignified ways. In the country, it is quite 
different. Large fortunes have been made out 
of matches; now your true country cottager 
would despise such a miserable fraction of a 
penny as is represented by a match. I heard 
a little girl singing— 

Tittle drops of water, little grains of sand. 

It is these that make oceans and mountains ; 
it is pennies that make millionaires. But this 
the courftry-man cannot see. Not him alone 
either; the dislike to little profits is u national 
characteristic, well marked in the farmer, and 
indeed in all classes. I, too, must be humble, 
and acknowledge that I have frequently detected 
the same folly in myself, so let it not be 
supposed for an instant that I set up as a censor j 
I do but delineate. Work for the cottager must 
be work to please him; and to please him, it 
must he the regular sort to which lie is accus¬ 
tomed, which he did .beside his father as a boy, 
wliich his father did, and his lather before him; 
the same old plough or grub-axe, the same 
milking, the same identical mowing, if possible 
in the same field. He does not care for any 
newfangled jobs: he does not recognise them, 


they have no locus standi -*-they ate* not estab¬ 
lished. Yet he ia most anxious for work, and 
works well, and is indeed th# best labourer in 
the world. But it is the national character. 
To understand a nation, you must go to the 
cottager. 

TLe well-to-do are^ educated, they have tra¬ 
velled, if not in their ideas they are more or 
less cosmopolitan. In the cottager, the character 
stands out in the coarsest relief; in the cottager, 
you get to ‘ bed-rock,’ as the Americans say; 
there’s the foundation. Character runs upwards, 
not downwards. It is nftt tlie nature of the 
aristocrat that permeates the cottager, but the 
nature of the cottager that permeates the aris¬ 
tocrat. The best of us are polished cottagers. 
Scratch deep enough, and you come to that; 
so that to know a people, go to the cottage, and 
not to the mansion. The labouring man cannot 
quickly alter his ways. Can the manufacturer? 
AH alike try to go in the same old groove, till 
disaster visits their persistence. It is English 
human nature. • 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

They had reached the top of the stone steps, 
when two voices were borne upon them from 
the two ends of the corridor opposite. The 
first was Mr Dupuy’s. ‘Where is she?’ it said. 
—‘Mrs Pereira, where’s Nora? You don’t mean ! 
to say this is true that Tom tells me—that ! 
you’ve actually gone and let her sit out a 
dance with that conceited nigger fellow, Dr 
Whitaker? Upon my word, my dear madam, 
what this island is coming to nowadays is really 
more than I cun imagine.’ 

The second voice was a louder and blander 
one. ‘ My son, my son,’ it said, in somewhat thick 
accents, * my dear son, Wilberforce Clarkson Whit¬ 
aker ! Where is he ? Is he in de garden ? I 
want to introduce him to de governor’s lady. 
De governor’s lady has been graciously pleased 
to express an interes in de inheritor of de tree 
names most closely hound up wit de great 
social revolution, in which I have had de honour 
to be de chief actor, for de benefit of millions 
of my fellow-subjecks.—Walkin’ in de garden, 
is he, wit de daughter of my respected friend, de 
Honourable Teodore Dupuy of Orange Garden? 
Ha, ha! Dat’s de way wit de young dogs— 
dat’s de way wit dem ! Always off walkin’ in 
de garden wit de pretty ladies. Ha, ha, ha! 

I doan’t blame dem ! ’ 

Dr Whitaker, his face on fire? and his ears 
tingling, pushed on rapidly down the very centre 
of the garden, taking no heed of either voice 
in outward seeming, but going straight on, with 
Nora on his arm, till he reached the open window- 
doors that led directly into the big ballroom. 
There, seething in soul, but outwardly calm 
and polite, he handed over his partner with a 
conventional smile to Captain Castello, and turn¬ 
ing on his heel, strode away bitterly across the 
ballroom to the outer doorway. Not a few 
people noticed him as he strode off in hia angry 
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dignity, for Tom Dupuy had already been blflafcer- 
ing—with liia usual taste—in the corridors and 
refreshment room about his valiant threat of 
soundly horsewhipping the woolly-headed mulatto. 
In the vestibule, the doctor paused and asked for 
liia dust-coat. A negro servant, in red livery, 

t raining with delight at what he thought the 
rown man’s discomfiture, held it up tor him 
to put his arms into. Dr Whitaker noticed 
the fellow’s malevolent grin, and making an 
ineffectual effort to push his left arm down the 
right arm sleeve, seized the coat angrily in his 
hand, doubled it uf> in a loose fold over his 
elbow, and then, changing his mind, as an angry 
man will do, flung it down again with a hasty 
gesture upon the hall table. ‘Never mind the 
coat,’ he said fiercely. ‘ Bring round my horse! 
Do you hear, fellow ? My horse, my horse! 
This minute, I tell j ou ! 1 

The red-livcrie<l servant called to an invisible 
negro outside, who soon returned with the doctor’s 
mountain pony. 

‘Better take de coat, sab,’.the man in livery 
said with a sarcastic guffaw. ‘Him help to 
proteck your back an’ sides from Mistah Dupuy, 
him horsewhip I ’ t 

Dr Whitaker leapt upon Ins horse, and turned 
to the man with a face livid and distorted 
with irrepressible anger. ‘You black scoundrel, 
you! ’ lie cried passionately, using the words of 
reproach that even a mulatto will hurl ill liis 
wrath at liis still darker brother, ‘do 3 on think 
I’m running away from Tom Dupuy’s miserable 
horsewhip 1 I’m not afraid of a hundred fight¬ 
ing Dupuys and all their horsewhips.—You 
black image, you! how dare you speak to me ? 
How dare you?—liow dare you?’ And he cut 
out at hi pi viciously in impotent rage with the 
little riding-whip he held in nis fingers. 

' The negro laughed again, a loud hoarse laugh, 
ligand flung both his hands lip with open fingers 
« in African derision. Dr Whitaker dug his 
spurlesa heel deep into his horse’s side, sitting 
there wildly in his evening dress, and turned 
his head in mad despair out towards the outer 
darkness. The moon was still shining brightly 
overhead, but by contrast with the lights in 
the gaily illuminated ballroom, the path beneath 
the bamboo clumps in the shrubbery looked 
very gloomy, dark, and sombre. 

Two or three of the younger men, anxious 
to see whether Tom Dupuy would get up ‘a 
scene’ then and there, crowded out hastily to 
the doorway, to watch the nigger fellow ride 
away for his life for fear of a horsewhipping. 
As thev Btood in the doorway, peering into 
the darkness after the retreating upright figure, 
there came all at once, with appalling sudden¬ 
ness, a solitary vivid flash of lightning, such 
as one never *Sees outside the tropics, illuminat¬ 
ing with its awful light the whole length of 
the gardens and the gully beneath them. At 
the same second, a terrific clap of thunder 
seemed to burst, like innumerable volleys of 
the heaviest artillery, right above the roof of 
the governor's bungalow. It was ghastly in its 
suddenness and in its strength. No one could 
say where the lightning struck, for it seemed 
to have struck on every side at once: all that 
they saw was a single sheet of all-pervading 
fire, in whose xniclst the mulatto and his horse 


m 


stood silhouetted out in solid black, a statuesque 
group of living sculpture, against the brilliant 
fiery background. Tne horse was rearing, erect 
on his hind-legs; and Dr Whitaker was reining 
him in and patting his neck soothingly with 
hand half lifted. So instantaneous was the flash, 
indeed, that no motion or change of anv sort 
was visible in the figures. The horse looked 
like a horse of bronze, poised in the air on solid 
metal legs, and merely simulating the action of 
rearing. 

For a minute or two, not a soul spoke a word, 
or broke in any way the deathless silence that 
succeeded that awful and unexpected outburst 
The band had ceased playing as if by instinct, 
and everv ‘person in the whole ballroom stood 
still and looked one at another with mute amaze¬ 
ment. Then, by a common impulse, they pressed 
all out rlowly together, and gazed forth with 
wondering eves upon the serene moonlight The 
stars were shining brightly overhead : the clap 
hud broken from an absolutely clear sky. Only 
to northward, on the very summits of the 
highest mountains, a gathering of deep black 
clouds rolled slowly onward, and threatened to 
pass across the intervening valley. Through the 
profound silence, the ling of J)r Whitaker’s horse's 
hoofs could be heard distinctly down below upon 
the solid floor of the mountain pathway. 

‘Who has left already?’ the governor asked 
anxiously of the negro servants. 

‘Dr Whitaker, your Excellency, sail,’ the man 
in red livery answered, grinning respectfully. 

‘ Call him back! ’ the governor said in a tone 
of command. ‘There’s an awful thunderstorm 
coming. No man will ever get down alive to 
the bottom of the valley until it’s over.’ 

‘It doan’t no use, sail,’ the negro answered. 
‘His horse’s canterin’ down de hillside de same 
as if him starin’ mad, sail! ’ And as he spoke, 
Dr Whitaker’s white shirt-front gleamed for a 
second in the moonlight far below, at a turn 
of the path beside the threatening gully. 

Almost before any one could start to recall 
him, the rain and thunder were upon them 
with tropical violence. The clouds had drifted 
rapidly across the sky; the light of the moon 
was completely effaced ; black darkness reigned 
over the mountains; not a star, not a tree, not 
an object of any sort could now be discerned 
through the pitchy atmosphere. Rain! it was 
hardly ram, hut rather a continuous torrent out¬ 
poured as lrom some vast aerial fountain. Every 
minute or two, a terrific flash lighted up mo¬ 
mentarily the gloomy darkness ; and almost 
simultaneously, loud peals of thunder bellowed 
and re-echoed from peak to peak. The dance 
was interrupted for the time at least, and every¬ 
body crowded out silently to 'the veranda and 
the corridors, where the lightning and the rain 
could be more easily seen, mingling with the 
thunder in one hideous din, and forming torrents 
that rushed down the dry gullies in roaring cata¬ 
racts to the plains below'. 

And Dr Whitaker? On he rode, the light¬ 
ning terrifying his little mountain pony at every 
flash, the rain beating down upon him mercilessly 
with equatorial fierceness, the darkness stretch¬ 
ing in front of him and below him, save when, 
every now and then, the awful forks of flame 
illumined for a second the gulft and precipices 
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that yawned beneath in profoundest gloom. Yet 
still he rode on, erect and heedless, his hat 
now lost, bareheaded to the pitiless Btorra, cold 
without, «nd fiery hot at heart within. lie 
cared for nothing now—for nothing—for noth¬ 
ing. Nora had put the fjnal coping-stone on 
that grim growth of black despair within his 
soul, that palace of nethermost darkness which 
alone he was henceforth to inhabit. Nay, in 
the heat and bitterness of the moment, hud he 
not even sealed his own doom? llad he not 
sunk down actually to the level of those who 
despised and contemned him? Had he not 
been guilty of contemptuous insolence to his 
own colour, in the words lie had flung so 
wildly at the head of the negro m livery ? What 
did it matter now whatever happened to him ? 
All, all was lost; und lie rode on recklessly, 
madly, despairingly, down that wildwand pre¬ 
cipitous mountain pathway, he knew not and 
he cared not whither. 

It was a narrow track, a mere thread of bridle¬ 
path, dangerous enough even in the best of 
seasons, luing half-way up the steep hillside, 
with the peak rising sheer above on one hand, 
and the precipice yawning black beneath on 
the other. Stones and eieepers cumbered the 
ground; pebbles and eaith, washed down at 
once by the violence of the storm, blocked and 
obliterated the track in many places; here, a 
headlong toirent tore acioss it with resistle^ 
vehemence ; there, a little chasm marked the 
spot where a small landslip had rendered it 
impassable. The horse floundered and reared 
and hacked up again and again m startled terror ; 
Dr Whitaker, too reckless at last even to pat 
and encourage him, lit lmn go whatever way 
his fancy led bun among the deep biuhe of 
cactuses and tiee ferns. And still the lain 
descended in vast sheets anil flakes of water, 
and still the lightning 1'ished and quiwred 
among the ravine-, and gull -s of those torn and 
crumpled mountain-sides. The mulatto took no 
| notice any longer; hf only sang aloud in a wild, 
defiant, half-crazy voice the groaning notes of his 
own terrible Hurricane Symphony. 

So they went, on and down, on and dow u, on 
and down always, through fire and water, the 
horse plunging and kicking and backing; the 
rider flinging his arms carelessly around him, 
till they reached the bend in the road beside 
Louis Delgado’s mud cottage. The old African ! 
was sitting cross-legged by himself at the door 
of his hut, watching the rain giimly by the 
intermittent light of the frequent Hashes. Sud¬ 
denly, a vivider flash than any burst in upon 
him with a fearful clap; and by its light, he saw 
a great gap intho midst of the path, twenty 
yards wide, by the cottage; and at its 

upper end, a horse and rider, trembling on the 
very brink of the freshly cut abyss. Next instant, 
the flash was gone, and when the next came, 
Louis Dclgndo saw nothing but the gap itself 
and the wild torrent that imd so instantly cut 
it. The old man smiled an awful smile of grati¬ 
fied malevolence. ‘Hji, ha!’ he said to himself 
aloud, hugging his withered old breast in ma¬ 
licious joy; 4 1 guess dat buekra lyin’ dead by 
now, down, down, down, at de bottom ob de 
gully. Ha, ha; ha, ha, ha; him lyin’ dead at 
de bottom ob dtf gully ; an’ it one buekra de less 


left alive to bodder us here in de island'ob Trini¬ 
dad.’ He had not §een the mulatto’s face; but 
ho took him at once to be a white man because, 
in spite of rain and spattered mud, his white 
shirt-front still showed out distinctly in the red 
glare of the vivid lightning. 


UNPOPULAR RELATIONSHIPS. 

Historians for the most part recount only the 
great events of the world ; though, by brief anec¬ 
dotes and familiar illustrations, they sometimes 
glance at the manners and morals of a particular 
period. But, in reality, human happiness depends 
far more on harmonious social relations than on 
changes of dynasties or the aggrandisement of 
empires; and a philosophical consideration of the 
weaknesses of human nature in connection with 
home-life may be as profitable to us as poring 
over a description of those striking events which 
apparently led to B the rise and fall of nations. 
We say apparently, for the causes of most things 
which happen are a good deal inye remote than 
we may fancy them. • 

We see how individual characters and interests 
and public events act and react on one another; 
but our reason is very apt to play at cross-pur¬ 
poses and mistake cause for effect One thing, 
however, is certain, that the family life of a nation 
is the greatest of all factors in its ill or well being. 
A happy well-ordered home is, as a rule, the nest 
in which wise men and good women are most 
likely to be reared. Yet the ideal patriarchal 
life is not certain to be realised, even by those 
most fitted to lead it. The happiest of married 
couples do not always live to see their children 
grown up, much less to behold their children’s 
children to the third and fourth generation. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the loss of a wise and loving mother 
is one of the greatest misfortunes which can 
befall a family. This truth is in all its bearings 
so much a truism that it is needless to dilate 
on it. What we are about to consider is the 
prejudice which so often prevails agamst Step¬ 
mothers. 

Let us picture to ourselves a middle-class house¬ 
hold, with perhaps four or five children of tender 
ago, suddenly deprived of a mother’s care. Happy 
is it in one respect for the father, that his busi¬ 
ness avocations are imperative, and so in some 
measure distract him from his grief; but they at 
the same time prevent his supervision of home 
affairs, even if he be one of those effeminate men 
—happily few—who love to meddle in domestic 
matters. With the best of servants, and even 
with some female relative to ‘manage’ for him, 
the chances are very great that many things 
go wrong—that children are either spoiled or 
neglected, and that daily incidents so remind 
him of his loss, that his sorrow even after & long 
interval remains unassuaged. Surely, under such 
circumstances to marry again is ofte^ the wisest 
thing a widower can do. As he has had experi¬ 
ence of married life, it is presumable that he 
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knows tho qualities in a woman which will make 
him happy, and is less likely to make an impru-, 
dent marriage than a young bachelor ia. In point 
of fact, second wives are often very admirable 
women, and second marriages very happy ones. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the step-mother 
is, as a rule, looked on with suspicion by the 
relatives of the children who paaB into her care. 
It seems to be of no account that hitherto she has 
been noted for good sense and kindness of heart— 
it is taken for granted that she cannot exercise 
these' qualities in reference to the little creatures 
intrusted to her charge. The cruel thing is that 
children are often, absolutely set against their 
father’s wife by foolish people, who think they 
thus do homage to the memory of the dead. 

‘Ah,’ sighs perhaps an aunt; ‘of course, my 
dear, you must call her “mother” if your father 
wishes it; but you must not expert her to love 
you as darling mamma did.’ 

‘But, auntie,’ the child may respond, ready with 
tears at the mention of the dead—‘but, auntie, 
she says she loves us, and kisses us as if she 
did.’ 

Upon which the auntie moans again, and ^jfith 
an expressive shake of the head, ejaculates j\ ‘ I 
hope she does’—in a tone that implies, ‘I don’t 
believe it.’ 

Children are wonderfully quick at interpreting 
tones, looks, and gestures. 

Children are by no means all little angels, 
whatever certain poets may have written in 
laudation.of them. Ingrained characteristics show 
themselves very early; and when the fire of 
rebellion to authority is kindled in their young 
hearts—smoulder as it may—it makes the task 
of governing them terribly difficult. How much 
wiser and kinder would it be if friends and 
relatives played the part of cheerful peacemakers, 
instead of grave-faced watchers and doubters! 
How really sensible it would be to teach tho 
children that they ought to be grateful to her 
Who comes to console their father, and to take 
upon herself the dead mother’s duties. In a 
multitude of cases, this truth ought to be emphati¬ 
cally inculcated ; for we suppose there are few 
Women whose ideal of happiness is marrying a 
widower with children. 

When the second marriage take 0 place com¬ 
paratively lato in life, and when children are 
grown up, the trials are of a different sort 
Sons already away from home, and making for 
themselves careers in the world; and daughters 
of twenty years old, likely to marry within the 
next few years, have often but little feeling for 
the loneliness of their father's declining years. 
Of course, elderly men sometimes do foolish 
things, as well as young ones ; but even if the 
aecond marriage he in every respect a suitable 
one, the children, are in too many instances 
jealous of the step-mother, and inclined to carp 
at all she does. Really, a great deal of th is ill - 
fiw&ng is a bad habit of thought, the result of 


a popular prejudice which falls in with the weak 
side of human nature. 

But if we demur against the prevailing idea 
of step-mothci3, what shall we say against the 
yet more absurd notions which abound concern¬ 
ing Mothers-in-law ! Unjustly and, one may say, 
stupidly satirised as they arc by pen and pencil 
in the comic papers, they still, as a rule, main¬ 
tain the even tenor of their way, far more often 
as a beneficent influence than anything else. 
Represented as a synonym for everything that 
is meddling and mischief-making, we confess 
that in a pretty long experience we have Been 
but few very nearly approaching this type. But 
we have known many a mother who has taken 
tho husband of a daughter to her heart as if 
he were indeed a son, lie requiting her affection 
with reverential regard. Nor is this at all an 
unnatural’"ihing to happen between right-minded 
sensible people. 

Tho mother of grown-up sons and daughters 
is not generally the vulgar, ill-favoured shrew 
that caricaturists love to paint her; on the con¬ 
trary, she is often a woman in the prime of 
life, very probably an influence in society, and 
with the wisdom that ought to come with expe¬ 
rience of the world. She has not forgotten iier 
own youth, and she sympathises with the 
young more than they quite believe. Whether 
it be the daughter’s husband or tbe son’s wife 
that has to be considered, so long as the choice 
be tolerably prudent, she is sure to rejoice at 
the prospect of happiness, and be grateful that 
the perils of unwise likings are over. If, un¬ 
happily, the choice lias not been prudent, and 
yet she is unable to avert its consequences, the 
mother is in many cases the one to be peace¬ 
maker and make the best of everything. If it 
be a son’s wife who needs culture, she tries to 
give it; if it be n daughter’s husband of small 
means, she ekes out income by personal sacrifices ; 
or if she lier&elf be too poor to do this, we have 
known her to help with the needle, or in some 
other efficient manner, when she cannot do so 
with the purse. 

Suppose the mother-in-law does sometimes 
suggest or advise, is this to be considered an 
unpardonable offence 1 ? In point of fact, her 
error is often on the other side, and through a 
dread of seeming to interfere, she refrains from 
speaking the wise word in due season. Carlyle 
says somewhere that ‘experience teaches like no 
other,’ but takes terribly high ‘ school-wages ’ in 
the process. Most of us can remember occasions 
when we might have been spared some of tbe 
‘ school-wages,’ if we would have accepted, as a 


in-law aid in nursing her granublniuren ; how 
often, in some inevitable absence of the parents, 
does she prove their most trustworthy guar- 
diau! 

We are afraid, however, that it is mainly when 
she is a widow and poor, that the mother-in-law 
becomes the butt of inconsiderate satirists, who 
fail to see tho pathetic sidejof her position. Yet, 
to the honour of human nature, it may be said 
that there are multitudes of households in which 
the wife or husband’s mother, wholly dependent 
on her children, is treated with the respect and 
affection proper to the circumstances, and without 
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any associations that can recall the paltry witti- wakened by the early dawn. Lodging-house 
cisms of the comic writers. We wonder if young pillows should be more ample, and blankets 
mothers, with their children still around them, more numerous than they generally are; easy- 
epeculate on the swiftly passing years which chairs should deserve their name j footstools 
will change the scene ! In a single decade, what should be discoverable; and windows and blinds 
alterations may there not he ir, the domestic circle, should be easily manageable. The lodging-house 
and how naturally may it come to pass that the cooking is also often capable of improvement, 
daughter-in-law of to-day shall become the mother- though, if people arc content with what is called 
in-law of the future. ‘ good plain cooking,’ they frequently have little 

There is another unpopular personage for whom reason to complain; especially is this the case 
we desire to say a good word j not that, as a when the lodging-house keepers are retired ser- 
rule, she is immaculate, or even as nearly so as vants who have lived in good families, 
we should like to sec her—»we mean the Lodging- In return for the essential comforts described, 
house Keeper. She, too, has long been a favou- the tenant would generally be willing to dispense 
rite theme of the caricaturist, and no doubt her with the ancestral portraits which so often decorate 
vocation leads up to many humorous incidents, the walls of furnished lodgings. Staring like- 
What a life it is, if we think of it seriously lor nesses, no doubt they are, of -departed worthies; 
a moment! Homely but shrewd women who but they' always seem to stare at the tenant' 
let lodgings often acquire a surprisinp^knowledge with something like reproach at his presence; 
of character; and indeed, if they do not, they and if, as is often the case, they are veritable 
are likely to be wofully deceived. It is as great daubs, they become at last absolutely irritating, 
a mistake to suppose that all tcuants are true Also most people would rather have space 
and just in their dealings, as that all landladies for their own odds and ends, than see tames 
arc grasping and untrustworthy. Imagine a and shelves occupied by heirlooms in the shape 
small furnished house being let to a middle- of cracked vases incapable oL holding water 
aged couple for three years at a low rent, mainly for flowers, hut filled with dusty feathers, paper 
because there were, no children to add to the roses, or dried seaweed. Nbt that we despise 
wear and tear of furniture. But events proved simple ornaments ; happily, many very common 
that there were little grandchildren who paid things are very pretty, and quite capable of 
lengthened visits, on wlm h occasions a perambu- pleasing the most artistic eye ; it is incongruity 
lator was ruthlessly wheeled about the new which really offends. 

dining-room carpet, and similar reckless destruc- But with all their shortcomings, we do not 
tion of property went on in many other ways, believe that, as a class, lodging-house keepers 
This is a true story, and we do not much wonder deserve the hard things which comic writers, for 
that the landlady lost temper, and not being the sake of a joke, have said of them. Many a 
able to turn out her tenants, tried to recoup lodging-house keeper has a pathetic past, and 
herself by all legitimate methods—especially as a present that is a severe struggle for exist- 
she was wholly dependent on her house for the cuco; and sometimes their worth is so appreci- 
means of existence. ated that they make influential friends of their 

It ought to l>c remembered that people do not tenants. It is pleasant to hear a landlady 
let lodgings for pleasure receiving inmates is say that she has little need to advertise; she 
always more or less a to.. tier of business, and lets her rooms on the recommendation of people 
there should be justice and the doing as you who have occupied them, and often has the 
would be done by. on both sides. Sometimes same family over and over again. Where this 
the lodging-house keeper is a decayed gentle- is the case, wo may he pretty sure that at 
woman, but more generally she belongs to a class parting there are none of the mean squabbles 
socially inferior to that of her tenants. In either about cracked china or a chipped chair-back 
case, a little kindly consideration lor the feelings which leave a sting of ill-feeling behind. On 
and interests of the householder will often be the contrary, there is perhaps the recollection Of 
amply requited. The decayed gentlewoman will kind assiduity in illness, or of little services 
keenly appreciate a manner of speaking and beyond the bond on one side; and on the other 
bargaining which seeps to recognise her true a pleasant consciousness that such services have 
position ; and the ordinary lodging-house keeper been recognised. ( 

is quick to distinguish ‘ real gentlefolks ’ from It is possible that the tenant sometimes forgets 
‘ stuck-up people,’ by signs which the latter rarely his duties as well as the landlady hers. It is 
comprehend. ... as grasping to overreach on one side as on 

People of position resorting to the seaside for the other. Not long ago an inquiry for-lodgings 
a few weeksnever expect the luxuries and was made in a popular, district—they we.e to 
elegances rtWy enjoy at home; but as they be perfect in a sanitary point of view, and with 
generally pay liberally for the accommodation householders where valuable property would be 
they receive, they do require ordinary comforts, safe—but because the would-be tenant would 
It would be greatly to the interest of all parties often be away, the fair applicant hoped to obtain 
if lodging-house keepers would bear this in mind, them for an ‘ infinitesimal ’ rent. We believe she 
Not only should heading be iaultlcss in point of has not yet quito succeeded in her search. Theye 
purity, out as men do exist of six feet high and are certainly unprincipled as well as inconsiderate . 
upwards, provision should he m&de to receive lodgers, besides untrustworthy landladies. We 
a tall inmate who could sleep without doubling fear there are quite as many people who, con- 
himself up like a carpenter’s rule. 'White curtains valescent after infectious diseases, take apartments J 
are decidedly countrified and clean-looking ; but in the country or at the seaside without apprising 
unless there are also shutters to the bedroom the householders of their condition; as there are 
Windows, ■ woe“ betide the light sleeper who is lodging-house keepers who receive fresh tenants , 
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after having housed fever patients without having 1 
taken due precautions against the propagation of 
disease. In short, lodgers and tenants belong to 
the same human nature that is corrupted by 
evil influences, and falls but too often, each 
individual under his own special temptations. 

SPIRITED AWAY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAr. IT. 

I awoke suddenly and with a start, having, while 
in the act of etretchirfg myself, brought my foot 
into violent contact with one of the rails of the 
bed. The pain arising from the blow was so 
acute as to put sleep out of question for a time, 
so I sat up in bed and stared about me ; not that 
there was anything to be seen, not even the out- • 
lines of the window. Everything was intensely 
still; some hours had probably elapsed since my 
coming to bed, and no doubt the inmates of the 
house had retired long ago. The neighbourhood 
was a quiet one, apparently some distance removed 
from any main thoroughfare, as not even the 
noise of a passing cab or vehicle of any kind 
broke the silence—‘nothing, in fact, save the foot¬ 
steps of some belated pedestrian, or, it might be, 
those of a policeman going his rounds. 

When my foot became somewhat easier, I lay 
down again; but my brain was in full actn ity 
by this time, and I fell to musing over what I 
had seen of London during my utter-dark ramble, 
and to building castles in the future. I was 
as wide awake as ever*! had been in my life. As 
I lay thu9, the blaek silence was broken by the 
faint creaking of a door, apparently that of the 
room next my own. Was it merely one of those 
unaccountable noises with which all watchers 
during the night season are more or less familiar, 
or was it caused by human agency ? It was prob¬ 
ably the cafetier or Jean stealing quietly up-stairs 
to bed. I had no means of even guessing the 
time, and instead of being asleep for hours, as 1 
had imagined, it might not yet be much past 
midnight. Burglart would hardly care to visit 
so poor a domicile ; still, it was just as well 1 
had shot the bolt ot my door before getting into 
bed. But, hush! what was that '( Footsteps 
passing my door, and theu softly ascending the 
upper flight of stairs. Some one was certainly 
moving about the house. But for wlmt purpose? 
And now, there was the sound of more loot- 
steps following the first. Dead silence for a 
few moments, and then footsteps again, but so 
hushed and stealthy, that it was only by holding 
in my breath and listening with all my might, 
that I could hear them at all. 

What could be the meaning of proceedings so 
mysterious ? While I was still puzzling over 
this question and debating with myself whether 
my wisest plan would not be to go to sleep and 
trouble myself no further in the matter, the door 
of some room overhead seemed suddenly to be 
burst open, followed immediately by a heavy 
trampling of feet, then a loud, sharp, inarticu¬ 
late cry, a pistol-shot, the sound as it were of 
a brief struggle, and then nothing but the low 
stern tones of gome one who seemed to be giving 
orders or instructions, and after that, a minute 
later, silence again the most profound. But I 


was out of bed by this time; and groping my 
way to the door, I pushed back the bolt aud 
turned the handle, expecting, of course, that 
the door would open without difficulty; but it 
refused to yield to my etfoi ts, and a moment or 
two sufficed to convince me that it was fastened 
from the outside. I pulled at it with all my 
strength, and then made out that it was held 
merely by a rope, which, yielding slightly to my 
efforts, left a space of a couple ot inches between 
the door and the jamb. Planting one foot firmly 
against the wall, and pulling open the door with 
one hand as far as I could, I felt in my pocket 
with the other hand, found my knife, and opened 
it with my teeth ; then, pushing the long sharp 
blade through the space between the door ana 
the jamb, I cut through the rope that held me 
prisoner. A moment later, I had bounded up 
the stairs afjid had burst into one of the upper 
rooms, guided by a narrow fringe of light whuh j 
shone from under the door. The sight that met i 
my gaze was a strange one. The room vim of 
considerable size ; and seated on the edge of the I 
bed, and only partially dressed, but bound aud 
gagged, was the cafitier, while no great distance 
away stood a group of five men, in one of whom 
I at once recognised the stranger with the gold j 
spectacles, although ho wore no spectacles now ; 
while another was Jean the waiter. The other 
three men 1 had never to my knowledge seen ! 
before. In the middle of the floor a revolver lay | 
unheeded. 

The eyes of all present turned on me like 
lightning, as I burst into the room. There was 
a moment or two of dead silence, then the 
stranger, whom for the future I will call M. 
Lcgro*, in order to distinguish him from the 
others—although ho was certainly not a French¬ 
man—strode towards me with a frown, and 
demanded by what right 1 had intruded there. 

‘By the right which every man has to intrudo 
when lie hears a cry for help and believes there’s 
villainy afloat.’ 

‘ Ah, hah ! you talk like a child,’ he answ'ered. 
‘There is no villainy afloat here, young sir—of 
that you may rest assured. We are neither 
thieves nor assassins. What we are in nowise 
concerns you. Since you have ehosen to intrude 
here, where your presence was certainly not 
required, you have only left one course open to 
me. You must take the consequences ot your 
folly.’ 

lie spoke a few words rapidly to the tlirce 
strangers in a language unknown to me, and 
before I knew what was about to happen, I 
found myself seized, gagged, bound, and strapped 
down to a chair, as helpless as a new-born babe. 

* I am somewhat grieved to have to treat you 
thus,’ said M. Legros to me as iSW.sus I had. in 
some measure recovered my breath j * hut your 
own rashness has put it out of my power to do 
otherwise. I may, however, tell you this for your 
comfort: no harm shall befall you, provided you 
obey implicitly the orders that may be imposed 
upon .you. But should vou make the slightest 
effort to escape before the time comes when I 
shall be prepared to bid Vou adieu, or should 
you endeavour to attract the attention of any 
one, you may rest assured that that moment 
will be the last of your life. I pray you to take 
iny words in all ^seriousness. We are here t q 
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do a certain thing, ami not a dozen lives will 
be allowed to stand in the way of our doing it.’ 

His tones were low, but very stern ; his keen 
steel-gray eyes seemed to pierce mo through. I 
never saw r. face on which determination and 
strength of will were more, clearly impressed. 
He was evidently a man who, whether lor good 
or ill, would keep his word. 

I glanced at Karavich. He was deathly pale, 
but his eyes glowed in their cavernous orbits 
with a sort of gloomy fire, and there was nothing 
of dismay or craven fear in the deep-seated gaze 
he bent now and again on his captors. Who and 
what was he 1 What was his crime 1 What had 
he done that he should be thus seized and gagged 
in the middle of the night in his own house 
and m the heart of London 1 Then, too, who 
and what were Legros and his confederates ? I 
almost forgot my own predicamentWor a little 
while in asking myself these and similar ques¬ 
tions. 

Legros and the others were talking in tones 
that were scarcely raised above a whisper. When 
thus conversing among themselves both then and 
afterwards, they employed a language with which 
I had no acquaintance. It limy have been 
Kirsuui, or Polish, or Hungarian. I have little 
doubt it was one of the three, but which one I 
did not know then, and 1 do not know to this 
day. Suddenly, Legros, after yl.ineirg at his 
watch, held up a warning fin ;r», and -il* me at 
once fell on the group. They all stood as if 
listening for some expected sound. A minute 
later it came—the slow, heavy tramp of some 
one passing down the street. Could it he the 
night policeman going his rounds? Ju&t as the 
man, whoever he might he, was passing, Legros 
glanced at the window, and my eves involuntarily 
followed the direction of his. The window was 
shaded with heavy curtain*, now closely drawn ; 
the room was dimly liglil d by a single candle 
only ; from the street, evi u if the night had been 
a clear one, the house must have seemed wrapped 
in darkness. The silence in the room remained 
unbroken till the last faint echoes of the footsteps 
outside had died away. 

As if this were a signal that had been waited 
for, all now became activity. Jean fetched my 
coat, boots, and other articles from my bedroom ; 
the bonds that fastened me were unloosed, and 
I was told to at once complete my toilet. A 
similar process took place with regard to 
Karavich ; but whereas, when he was fully 
dressed, his arms were at once strapped down 
again, in my case, by Legros’ orders, the bonds 
were dispensed with. Both of ns, however, were 
Btill gagged. Presently, a noise of wheels was 
faintly audible, which momentarily grew louder 
and more dfcrtftftt. A long dark cloak, the collar 
of which effectually muffled the lower part of his 
face, was hastily thrown over Karavieh’s shoulders, 
while a wide-brimmed soft felt hat was placed on 
his head. This done, he was conducted by two 
of the men from the room, and I heard all three 
descend the stairs. By this time, the vehicle, 
whatever it might be, the noise of which we had 
heard, had drawn up opposite the house. Half 
a minute later, we heaid it drive away, and 
presently all sound of it_ was lost in the 
distance. 

Hod Karavich been forced away in it? And 


if so, why, and whither was he being taken? 
But scarcely' had I time to formulate these 
queries in my mind, before the noise of approach¬ 
ing wheels became audible for the second time. 
A cloak, similar to that in which the cafeticr 
had been enveloped, was now thrown over my 
shoulders, and the collar turned up round my 
face. Alter a few uhispered words of warning 
from Legros, I was told to follow him down-stairs 
as noiselessly as possible, which I proceeded to do, 
the fourth man bringing up the rear. By this 
time the second vehicle had drawn up opposite 
the door. The lower part* of the house ana the 
simp were in utter darkness Legros took me 
by the hand and guided me the way I was to 
go. Sonic one—Jean, I take it to have been— 
stood by the outer door, and opened it silently 
as we drew near; and so, without a word, we 
three passed out into the street. The fog had 
thinned somewhat, but not to any great extent. 
The light of a lamp on the opposite side of the 
street .showed* like a faint blurred point of flame 
.seen from nfur. .A vehicle, which by that dim 
light had all the appearance of an ordinary 
London four-wheeled cab, with\a man seated 
on the box, was drawn up close to the kerb. 
So much 1 was euabled to see, but no more. I 
was hurried at once into the vehicle; Legros 
and the other man got in after me ; the door 
was shut without noise ; the windows were drawn 
up ; Jean, whom we left behind, said something 
to the driver; and a moment later, we were being 
driven rapidly away. 

I was utterly at a loss tp know the time ; but 
judging by the solitude of the streets and the 
infrequency with which we encountered any 
other vehicles, it must have been still very early 
in the morning. Even it the night had been 
a perfectly clear one, there was nothing in our 
appearance to attract the notice of the most 
suspicious of policemen. A cab containing two 
or three occupants at an early hour m the 
morning in London street”, is too common an 
object to call for a second glance from any one 
who may encounter it. 

We were a silent party. None of us spoke 
after we entered the vehicle. My companions 
lay back with folded arms and then* hats drawn 
over their brows. Whether they were asleep or 
awake, it was impossible for me to determine. 
My thoughts had ample time to busy themselves 
with any number ot perplexing problems before 
our drive came to an end, which it did, as nearly 
as I could judge, in about an hum’s time. We 
had got off the paved streets some tune before 
this, and were now driving over nn ordinary 
macadamised road. Suddenly we drew up, and 
the same moment my two* companions became on 
the alert. 

‘Pardon me,’ said M. Legros*as he drew a 
silk muffler from one of his pockets, ‘but it is 
necessary that I should blindfold you for a few 
minutes.’ Then he added : * I)o implicitly as you 
are told ; have confidence in me, and no harm 
shall befall you.’ 

Some one outside had apparently opened a 
pair of gates by this time; we went. through, 
passed forward a little way farther at & walking 
pace, and then came to a final stand. Before this, 
the .deft fingers of M. Legros had effectually 
bandaged my eyes. The carriage-door was now 
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opened, and one of my companions giving me 
his hand, helped me to alight, and then led me 
forward. There was $n ascent of three or four 
steps, and then I felt that I had passed out of 
the cold night-air into the warmer atmosphere 
of a house. A minute later, my eyes were 
unbandaged, and, better still, the gag was removed 
from my mouth. 

I found myself in a large and elegantly 
furnished room, lighted by a lamp on the centre 
table, and by candles in the girandoles over the 
chimney-piece. A wood-fire burned cheerfully 
in the grate. Standing with his back to it, 
and watching my look of amazement with an 
amused, cynical smile, was M. Legros. We were 
alone. 

‘ X hope you feel none the worse for your little 
journeyV he said. ‘We shall have a longer 
one to take presently, so I think the best 
thing we can do is to make due preparation 
for it.' 

‘Another journey !’ I stammered. ‘Whereto, 
this time 1 ’ 

‘That you will learn when the proper time 
i arrives,’ he answered dryly. 

‘And Karavich—will he accompany us?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Ah, bah ! why trouble yourself about Kara¬ 
vich 1 ’ he demanded, with a contraction of his 
brows. ‘He is nothing to you,nor you to him.’ 
Then a moment later ho added, almost as if 
speaking to himself : ‘ But yes ; ce efier Karavich 
will accompany us certainly. We cannot afford 
to leave him behind.’ 

At this juncture, a servant appeared with a 
tray containing a cold chicken together with 
other comestibles. This was supplemented by 
a second 'tray on which were coffee, wines, and 
liqueurs. ‘Come,’ said Legros with a smile, as 
he sat down on a chair which the man had 
placed for him, ‘let us make ourselves what 
you English call jolly.’ 

‘Jolly!* I ejaculated with a miserable attempt 
at a laugh. ‘ X’m likely to feel jolly under such 
circumstances as these ! ’ 

‘Why not 1 ?’ he demanded blandly. ‘All, 
mon enfant, when you have lived as long as I 
have, y$g will have learnt that the truest 
philosophy is to enjoy the present while you 
can, and leave the future to take care of itself 
Sit, and let me assist you to a wing of this 
fowl; or what say you to this mayonnaise 1 
It looks as if it might tempt an anchorite.’ 

‘I am not hungry ; I cannot eat’ 

‘Foolish boy l Remember you have a long 
cold journey before you. Try, at least, a couple 
of these caviare sandwiches.’ 

I shook my head. ‘I will take a cup of 
coffee, nothing more.’ 

M. Legros phlled the ends of his moustache, 
but made no further attempt to persuade me ; 
so, while' I sat and sipped my coffee, he went 
on with his supper—if supper it could be called. 
He was a quick eater, and in a few minutes 
he rose and pushed back his chair. 

After the servant left the room, except for 
the opening or shutting of a distant door once 
, OT twice, no sounds from without were audible. 

' I neither heard nor saw anything either of 
Karavich or the others. But scarcely had 
i X* Legros risen from the table, when once 
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more we heard the noise of wheels-4he noise 
as of some heavy vehicle, which, after being 
driven slowly up to the house, came to a halt. 
In the hush which followed, one could hear 
the pawing of the horses on the gravel and 
the champing of their bits. I noticed that my 
companion was listening as intently os I was. 
‘I must ask you to remain here till I rejoin 
you,’ he said presently. ‘1 shall not be more 
than a few minutes away; * and with that he 
smiled, nodded, and left the room. 

I had plenty of food for thought during hia 
absence; but those readers who have followed 
me thus far will scarcely need to be enlightened 
as to the tenor of my reflections. They were : 
anything but comforting. Scant time was, how¬ 
ever, afforded me for perplexed broodings. Pres¬ 
ently, a distant door seemed to open, and then 
came the tedf-hushed sound of the footsteps of 
several people advancing along the corridor into 
which the door of my loom opened, then passing 
the door itself, and then being gradually lost 
in the distance. The men, whoever they might 
be, walked slowly and carefully and as though 
they were carrying some heavy burden. A few 
moments later, I could distinguish the voices of 
several people talking in low tones outside the 
house. My curiosity overmastered my prudence. 
The room had two windows, both of them 1 
having Venetian blinds, now closely shut, anil, 
in addition, long heavy curtains that reached 
the ground. Crossing quickly to one of the 
windows, I stepped behind the curtain, and then 
cautiously raising one of the laths of the blind 
a little way, I peered through the crevice, pile 
sight which met my eyes was one that might 
well make the blood of a braver man than I 
profess to be run cold. The fog had cleared 
away, and by the aid of the starlight, I could 
just make out wliat seemed to me the outlines 
of a hearse, with a ppir of horses, standing a few 
yards away in the courtyard or space of ground 
which fronted the house. While I was still 
staring at this grim apparition, a couple of men 
carrying lighted lanterns appeared on the scene ; 
then I saw clearly that the object I had been 
gazing at was indeed a hearse, but denuded of 
its plumes. But scarcely had I time to note 
this, when a procession of some half-dozen men 
appeared, walking two and two, and carrying on 
their shoulders something long, black, and heavy. 
For one moment I was puzzled, and then the 
dread certainty Hashed upon me that the burden 
they bent under was a coffin, but not an empty 
one. When they came within the dim circle 
of light given out by the lanterns, it became 
plainly visible. I could bear no more. I let 
the blind drop, and turned away with a cold 
sick dread at my heart, such had never 

felt before. Had a murder just been perpetrated 

under that silent roof, and if so-? A dozen 

ghastly questions surged through my brain, not 
one of which I was able to answer. A few 
minutes later I heard, through my half-dazed 
senses, the hearse move away a little distance, 
and a second vehicle drive up and take its 
place. Then in came M.Legros, in his over¬ 
coat and hat 

‘All is in readiness for the second stage of 
our journey,’ he said os he rubbed hjs chilled 
hands for a few moments over the fire. • 
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blanks left for the details—which the executor 
signB, and is sworn to. The will and affidavits 
are then lodged by the solicitor either in the 
principal probate registry in London or in one 
of the district registries, according to the locality 
in which the testator resided. The documents 
being in proper order, a form on parchment is 
filled up in the probate registry, reciting the 
particulars contained in the affidavits; and to 
this form is attached a copy of the will, likewise 
written on parchment. The two together con¬ 
stitute ‘ the probate ; ’ and when tins is signed 
by the registrar and* sealed with the seal of 
tne court, the will is said to be ‘proved.’ The 
original will is forthwith enrolled and indexed 
in the books of the registry, where it can be 
perused by any person bn payment of a fee of 
one shilling. 

In proving a will, the executor may now either 
employ a solicitor to prepare the affidavits and 
take all trouble off his hands, a 4 , mentioned above, 
or he may apply personally at the registry for 
probate. Facilities for so doing are provided by 
law, and the grant is obtained at a lower charge 
than would have to be paid if the services of 
a professional man were engaged. The modus 
operandi is as follows: The executor himself 
lodges the will in the probate registry, and 
furnishes to the officers there the particulars 
already enumerated as to the testator, himself, 
and the property. The necessary affidavits are 
prepared in the registry, and there signed and 
sworn to by the executor, who must at the same 
time pay the registry charges and the probate 
duty. In case the attestation clause to the will 
is wanting, or is not in the form required by 
law—circumstances which frequently occur—a 
further. affidavit is prepared ; and one of the 
witnesses to the signing of the will must attend 
at the registry and be sworn to such affidavit. 
In a few days afterwards, the probate of the will 
is issued to the executor, who can then proceed 
to deal with the property. 

When a deceased person has made no will, 
but has left money, furniture, shares, or other 
property not being land or houses, the law steps 
in, and in effect makes a will for him, by dividing 
such property amongst Ins nearest kindred in 
certain proportions, which are pretty generally 
known. Tne instrument authorising a particular 
person to make the division ir called Letters of 
Administration. If the deceased has left a widow, 
she is the person entitled to administer; if no 
widow, then the children ; and if no children, 
then the relative nearest in blood. The widow 
or relative applying for adrainisti ation attends 
at the probate registry in the same way and 
furnishes the same particulars as an executor 
who applies for probate of a will, with this 
addition, that the applicant for administration 
must enter into bona, and provide two persons 
of full age, who are willing to become his or 
her sureties for the faithful distribution of the 
property. Whether the estate of a deceased 
person be large or small in amount, the exec¬ 
utor or administrator has the option of applying 
personally at a probate registry for the grant, 
and in every cose by so doing he effects a con- 
jaderable saving of expense. 

'■ The fiscal legislation of the last few years has 
been very favourable and indulgent to persons 


administering small estates. At the present time, 
if a man dies without a will leaving personal 
property not exceeding a hundred pounds, his 
widow or children can apply to the probate 
registry of the district—or if residing more than 
three miles from such a registry, to the registrar 
of the County Court of the district—for letters 
of administration ; and the grant will cost only 
from five to thirteen shillings, according to the 
value of the property. The children of a widow 
ore entitled to the same privilege. 

Again, when a man or woman dies a little 
better off, either with or without a will, if the 
whole personal estate docs not exceed three hun¬ 
dred pounds, application can be made to the 
probate registry of the district—or if there be no 
registry near, to the Inland Revenue office of the 
nearest town—for a grant of probate or admin¬ 
istration. 4 All the necessary papers will be pre¬ 
pared at one or other of these offices; and the 
grant will be issued on payment of thirty shillings 
lor duty and fifteen shillings for fees. In case 
the property does not exceed one hundred pounds, 
on payment of fifteen shillings for fees only. 
In none of these instances will the property bo 
liable to legacy or other additional duty. The 
deceased’s debts, however, are not allowed to be 
deducted in order to bring the property under 
these amounts, and the privilege is restricted to 
the cases of persons who have died since the 1 st of 
June 1881. Those who remember how costly 
was the process of proving a will or obtaining 
administration in the old ecclesiastical courts, 
however small the property might be, and those 
who more recently have had to pay their soli¬ 
citor’s bill for the same services, will be aware 
that the substitution of this low tariff is a boon 
of a substantial character to all interested in the 
transfer oi small estates at death. 

While recent legislation lias been thus favour¬ 
able to the poorer closes, and has lessened the 
expense of obtaining grants m all cases where 
application is made in person at the probate 
registry, it has also introduced a much needed 
relorm in the mode of levying the probate duty. 
The debts owing by any person at death can now 
be deducted from the amount of the personal 
property, leaving probate duty to bo paid on the 
remainder only. Formerly, duty was required to 
be paid on the gross amount of the personal assets 
witnout any deduction whatever for debts. It is 
true that after debts were actual!v paid, appli¬ 
cation might be made to the Inland Revenue 
authorities for a return of the duty or a portion 
of the duty in respect of them ; but difficulty and 
delay were sometimes experienced in obtaining 
such returns of duty, and frequent hardships were 
inflicted. Thus, where the property of a deceased 
person was nominally under a la*g**^.mount, and 
the debts were almost as large, there was obviously 
no fund out of which probate duty could be paid. 
The executor was consequently out of pocket, 
often for a considerable time, and a disinclination 
to undertake such responsibilities was the natural 
result. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

The Scottish law applicable to wills has had 
an ecclesiastical history as well as that of Eng¬ 
land. The clergy were permitted to exercise 
jurisdiction in regard to divorce‘ and • successioa 
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because they were supposed to be ‘just persons, 5 
os also because they knew the art of writing 
better than most other ancient judges. Modern 
probate law does not differ materially in the 
two ends of the island, except in nomenclature. 
The chief distinction is that in Scotland a will 
does not require any ‘probate’ or proving; it 
proves itself, if it be signed before witnesses; 
and if it be holograph—that is, in the handwriting 
of the testator—its authenticity or validity is 
assumed, so long as not impugned. The Scottish 
analogue of English probate is obtaining con¬ 
firmation of the executor. If the executor be 
named in the will, he takes it to a lawyer: the 
lawyer makes up an inventory of the estate of 
the deceased. This inventory is stamped at a 
revenue office by a stamp corresponding in cost 
to the amount of the estate. The stamped inven¬ 
tory, after being sworn to before n justice of the 
peace, is presented to the sheriff-clerk of the 
county in which the deceased had his ordinary 
domicile. The sheriff-clerk, in the interests of 
the revenue, satisfies himself that the stamp is 
correct ns to pecuniary amount, and then grants 
confirmation under the seal of the court. That 
confirmation is equivalent to a judicial warrant 
to collect every debt and realise every asset speci¬ 
fied in the inventory. If there be no will, or 
no executor named in the will, the sheriff ap¬ 
points an executor 1 , or executor's, according to 
a recognised order, those equally near in blood, 
or having an equal interest in the estate, being 
appointed jointly; a proceeding which corre¬ 
sponds to the granting of letters of administra¬ 
tion by the English Probate Court. 

Scotland, of course, as well ns England, enjoys 
the benefit of the statutory provisions applicable 
to estates under three hundred pounds. The 
persons entitled to succeed, or one of them, can 
do all that is necessary to transfer the estate 
from the dead to the liv'ng without the inter¬ 
vention of a lawyer 01 the burden of his bill 
of costs. He can go to the sheriff-clerk of the 
county of the domicile, give the requisite infor¬ 
mation ; and the sheriff-clerk will do all that is 
necessary towards the giving of confirmation, for 
a fee that is regulated by the amount of the estate, 
but which is a. merely nominal fee compared with 
what would full to be charged by a regular pro¬ 
fessional man. 

The courts of Scotland, as a rule, decline to 
interfere with the administration of the estates 
of deceased foreigners, among whom Englishmen 
are included. It is a necessary condition to a 
Scotch court confirming an executor or appointing 
one that the domicile of the deceased shall have 
been in Scotland. Some of the English courts 
are guided by much more expansive ideas of their 
duty, and v?i£- > take charge of the estate of any 
man, if it be large enough to promise remune¬ 
ration to Chancery and Probate practitioners. 
Within the last few years, the Engush Court of 
Chancery extended its long arm to administer 
the estates of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, formerly 
M.P. for Perthshire ; and for years the officials 
of Chancery directed the management of his large 
Scotch heritable properties of Keir and Pollok, 
of course with such copious intelligence as 
Chancery persons have in regard to every pro¬ 
perty out of which money can be extracted, but 
perhaps not at' a rate of remuneration quite so 


moderate ns would have sufficed, had the greed 
of English lawyers and the benevolence of English 
judges permitted* the estates of this eminent patri¬ 
otic Scotchman to be administered according to 
the law of Ins own country. A similar stroke of 
usurpation was more recently attempted in regard 
to the estate of Orr Ewing. Less than the hun¬ 
dredth part of that estate, which exceeded in 
value a quarter of a million, had been left to a 
young man resident in London. This young man 
was under twenty-one, and therefore an English 
‘infant,’ unable to take care of himself. Some 
officious person, calling liftnself a ‘next friend’ 
of this infant, attempted to have all this large 
estate transferred from Scotland to the Court of 
Chancery; and the Court of Chancery very kindly 
did what it could to gratify the zeal of this ‘next 
friend’ for the interest of the infant—and perhaps 
of some lawyers—of not very tender years. But 
this usurpation was resisted by the Scotch bene¬ 
ficiaries and by the Scotch courts. The House 
of Lords decided distinctly that the English 
Courts acted according to their precedents when 
they made this ’usurpation of jurisdiction over 
Scotch estates; and they decided also, but a 
good deal less distinctly, that the Scotch courts 
did not exceed their jurisdiction in resisting this 
usurpation. The courts of law in London and 
Edinburgh arc thus in conflict; and the claims 
of each have so far obtained the sanction of the 
supreme tribunal of the country, that herenfter, 
unless the legislature interfere, no large Scotch 
succession can be considered safe from the purely 
benevolent but somewhat expensive supervision 
of the English Court of Chancery. 


AN OCEAN MYSTERY. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Though it is nearly twenty years ago since the 
events related below occurred, yet the impression 
left upon my mind has never fueled or lost the 
vividness oi its outlines; and though there is 
nothing really inexplicable about it, yet the^dash 
of mystery connected with it has always marked 
it in my memory as an incident of an unusual 
order. 

We were driving on our way northwards from 
the gloomy and savage neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, homeward-bound in Her Majesty’s frigate 
the dear old Bruisewatcr, now, alas, long since con¬ 
signed to the shipbrealcer. The fact of our being 
homeward-bound should have made all hearts 
light and all faces bright among our five hundred 
souls; but for all that, .there was a general air 
of gloom in the ship, which was not to be 
accounted for save by one theory only—that of 
superstition. For things had not gone well with 
us since we had hoisted our homeward-bound 
pendant. True, we had sailed out of Valparaiso 
Bay with the said pendant streaming away, and 
with all our ‘chummy ships’ playing Should 
Auld Acquaintance be forgot ? 5 as we pftsaed by 
them; and we had received and returned cheer 
upon cheer as we made our way to the open 
sea; while from the midshipmen’s berth had 
rolled up in a rich volume of sound, every 
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night for more than a week before, the old 
strain, so well known and so lovingly cherished 
in Her Majesty’s service : 

And when we arrive at Plymouth Docks, 

The pretty little girls come round in flocks, 

And one to the other they do say: 

‘Oh, here comes Jack with his three years’ pay; 

For I Bee he’s homeward-bou-ou-ound, 

For I Bee he’s homeward-bound.* 

But still, as I say, things had not gone well 
with us. We had speedily left the warmth of 
tropical weather, and had gradually lound it 
colder and colder eaolh morning as we made our 
way down south towards the dreaded Cape of 
Storms. That was natural, and we were prepared 
for it} but no sooner had we got to the latitude 
of the Cape itself, than the wind had shifted, 
and we had it day after day, night after night, 
a hard gale right in our teeth. Bitter cold it was 
too, with tearing storms of snow and hail—heavy 
thundering seas sweeping us fore and aft, burst¬ 
ing in upon our weather-bow, an,rl covering us 
with Bpray, that froze ere it fell upon our decks. 
Up aloft, everything frozen hard'—running rigging 
as stiff and unmanageable as a steel hawser; 
blocks jammed with ice and snow; canvas as 
unyielding as a board ; men up aloft for an hour 
or more trying to take a reef m the fore-topsail, 
and then so stiffened with cold themselves, as 
to be unable to come down without assistance: 
while below, the close, musty, damp, dark ship 
was the picture of discomfort, her decks, main 
and lower, always wet, often with an inch or 
two of ice-cold water washing about on them; 
soaking clothes hung up all over the place, in the 
wild hope that they might eventually get dry; 
ports and scuttles tight shut, to keep out the 
seas that thundered ceaselessly at them as the 
ship plunged and wallowed in the angry element; 
no fires allowed anywhere except at the cook’s 
galley, which was always fully occupied; and 
no warmth to be obtained anywhere except in 
your hammock, and even this, in most cases, what 
with faulty stowage and leaky decks, was wet 
through. 

D&y after day, night after night, this state of 
things kept on, until there gradually crept in 
among the men—started, no doubt, by the older 
hands, always and deeply imbued with the spirit 
of superstition—a sort of dim suspicion that the 
ship was under a ban—bewitched, in fact; that, 
as they said, there was a Jonah aboard ; and until 
he went overboard, we should never weather the 
dreaded Cape, but were doomed to thrash con¬ 
tinually to windward, never gaining an inch on 
our way. Strange as it may seem, there were 
many, very many, among our blue-jackets who 
held this belief firmly, and expressed it openly. 
We, of course, in the midshipmen’s berth, careless 
and light-hearted from our extreme youth, laughed 
at the solemn tones of the old quartermasters, 
who employed their hours of midnight watch on 
deck in narrating to ns similar instances of vessels 
which had been thus doomed to struggle with 
the storm until some unknown criminal had 
either confessed his crime, or had voluntarily 
paid the penalty of it. But, as the bad weather 
continued, and the ship seemed quite unable 
to advance upon her nomeward track, some 
of us, toe, began to allow our minds to be 
influenced to a certain degree by the mysterious 


language and ominous hints of these men, so 
much our elders in years, and our superiors in 
practical experience. 

Matters had got to this pitch, and no change 
appeared about to take placo in the aspect of the 
weather or the direction of the wind, when one 
wild and wretched forenoon at seven bells (eleven- 
thirty) the men were piped to muster on the 
main-deck for that'one drop of comfort which 
they could look forward to in the day—-the serv¬ 
ing out of each man’s ‘ tot ’ of grog. Faces which 
at other times wore a look of gloom, were bright¬ 
ening under the influence of tnc spirit; the ever¬ 
present growl was Btilled for a while; the joke 
began to pass around as the blood warmed and 
flowed more rapidly through the veins, when a 
whisper—a sort of muttered suggestion, made 
at first with a kind of apologetic reluctance, 
but with growing confidence and insistence as it 
gained ground-passed through the throng of men 
that one of their number was missing. Such a 
whisper makes its way through a ship’s company, 
however large, like a current of electricity, and so 
it was in this case; but at first the men kept it 
to themselves. It could not long, however, be 
concealed; and presently it spread to the midship¬ 
men’s berth ; next, the wardroom heard it; and 
soon the captain himself was made aware of the 
suspicion. Well I remember, how, as we sat in 
the cold, damp, comfortless, dirty berth, discussing 
the matter with boyish eagerness, the sudden shrill 
pipe of the boatswain’s mate burst upon our ears, 
followed by the hoarse cry of: ‘ Hands muster 
by open list! ’ So, then, the captain thought it 
important enough to make serious and ollicial 
inquiry into. Then came the calling over of 
those five hundred names, with most of which 
we had been familiar for three years or more of 
our commission in the Pacific. But I am wrong 
—not quite all of those five hundred. There 
came a time when the name of one, a petty officer, 
was called; but no r£ply came to the call, and 
a dead silence reigned over the ship—a silence, 
I mean, as regards human speech or sound : the 
gale and the thundering seas never for a moment 
ceased their tumult. Then followed the grave 
and searching investigation into the mystery. 
Who had seen him last? Where was he then? 
In what stato ? How long ago was it ? and so on, 
and so on ; until at last the whole ship’s company 
knew that one of their number had gone over¬ 
board—presumably in the morning watch ; prob¬ 
ably swept off by a peculiarly heavy sea, well 
remembered in that watch. But unknown, un¬ 
heard, unseen—his cry for help, if* such a cry 
he gave, utterly drowned and smothered in the 
ceaseless roar of the sea, the shriek of the wind. 
And so the men were dismissed, each to his 
special duty ; and the paymaster's?* directed to 
see that the fatal letters D.D. (Discharged dead) 
were placed against the unhappy man’s name in 
the ship’s books. 

And now occurred a circumstance which took 
the whole ship by storm, > as it were, and which, 
mere accident and coincidence as it was, made 
all the old seadogs nod their heads and eye the 
younger men meaningly, as who would say, ‘What 
did 1 tell you ? ’ while they, on their part, were 
firmly impressed with the lesson in cause and 
effect thus so pointedly placed before them. It 
was close upon noon when the fact of a.man being 
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loBt was clearly established ; and ere the afternoon pants towards the inviting warmth of the tropics 
watch was over, the sky had cleared, the storm and the steady blast of the trade-winds, 
had dropped, the wind had shifted right round, Anxious for a breath of fresh air before tum- 
and was now blowing dead fair! There was no ing in to my half-sodden hammock, I went on 
room for more argument—the oldsters had it all deck to take a turn with a chum, and enjoy, as 
their own way; the scoffers were silenced. we often did together, a few anticipations of the 

The ship now, in a few hours, rounded the delights of home onco more. It was a wild— 
Cape, which before had seemed an impossible a very wild night. There was a small moon; 
obstruction to her, and made her way unhmderod but the clouds were hurrying over her face in 
to the north ; but the feelings engendered by ragged streamers, and in such constant succession, 
the events immediately preceding this change that her light was seldom visible; and when 
had taken too strong a hold upon the men to she did show it for a fleeting moment, it fell 
pass lightly away, and in many a long first or upon a black, tossing, angry sea, whose waves 
middle watch the subject of the disappearance broke into clouds of icy foam as they fell baffled 
of the lost shipmato and its immediate effect upon off the bow of the great ship, or tried to leap 
the elements was discussed with bated breath, savagely over her quarter. It was a hard steady 
and many an ominous shake of the head was gale, the wind shrieking and humming through 
given as the opinion w.is moodily expressed that the rigging, and the old ship herself pounding 
‘ We’d not done with him yet.’ And j^hen, a few ponderously but irresistibly at the great moun- 
days afterwards, on a Sunday monimg during tains of water before her, and creaking 1 , groaning, 
divine service, the quartermaster of tne watch and complaining as she did so, masts, yards, 
came creeping and tiptoeing down the ladder to hull, all in tpie strident concert together, as if 
report something to tne commander, who at once remonstrating at the labour which she was forced 
followed him silently up the uilcr-hatchwuy, to undergo. In ’spite of the moon, the night 
but a few minutes afterwards returned and was as black as Erebus, and from the quarter- 
whispered mysteriously to the captain, who in deck on which we paced, the Bow of the ship 
liis turn mounted on deck and did not come was barely visible. We were just turning our 
down again, wo all felt that perhaps something faces aft, my chum and I, in our quarter-deck 
more might be in store for us, and was even now walk, when a voice rang out sudden, clear, and 
perchance at hand. How impatiently we sat as loud forward—the voice of the Btarboard look- 
the sermon dragged out its seemingly intermin- out man: ‘ A bright light on the starboard bow ! * 
able length, and then, when at last the blessing Instantly we, and indeed every soul on deck, 
had been given and the quick sharp voice of the turned and peered hard in that direction. Not 
first-lieutenant had issued the order, 1 Boatswain’s a vestige of a light was to be seen S Then the 
mate, pipe down! ’ we literally tumbled up on voice of the officer of the watch was heard from 
deck, to learn what it was that had disturbed the bridge, ordering the midshipman of the 
the calm of that Sabbath forenoon. It needed watch to go forward and find out if the man was 
but a glance. ‘ Icebergs! ’ There they were, a dreaming, or if any one else had seen the light 
long array of cold, filmy, shadowy giants, looming which ho reported. No one else had seen it; 
huge in the mist with which each surrounded hut the man stuck to his text. He had seen 
himself—ghostly, ghastly, clammy spectres from for a second of time a bright light on the star- 
the very land of 13en f h itself. Not that we hoard bow—a very bright light, quite different 
thought of them then as such ; no, we were glad, from anything which was usually seen at sea. 
we youngsters; we liked them ; we said they ‘ No, sir! I beg your pardon, sir! I wasn’t 
were ‘jolly,’ though any object less gifted with asleep—not I, sir! broad awake as 1 am now, 
an aspect of joviality one can hardly imagine, sir! and able to swear to it.’ 

Each, as we neared it, wrapped us in its clammy By this time all hands were on the alert, and 
shroud of death-cold fog, and chilled us to the many officers, old and young, had tumbled up 
very marrow, and, towering far above our main- from below at the hail. 

royal-mast head,. seemed to threaten us with ‘ But, my good man, if it was really a light 
instant and appalling destruction. which you saw, some one elso must have noticed 

So we sped on, iceberg after iceberg rising it too.’ 
above the horizon as we held our course; and, ‘Don’t know nothin’ about that, sir; but I 

if sources of anxiety and alarm by day, how can swear to it What I seen were ’- 

much more so by night! Often we entered a ‘ A bright light on the starboard beam! ’ sang 

vaBt hank of impenetrable fog, conscious that out the starboard waist lookout at this moment 
somewhere, in its inmost recesses, lay concealed, and * I saw it! ’ and ‘ I saw it! ’ echo*d several 

as if waiting for its prey, a gigautic berg, hut voices; hut before the officer of the watch could 

never knou=ve 0 ^ from moment to moment when turn round towards the direction indicated, it 
or where exactly to expect it. This was a was gone, and the starboard heap presented one 
splendid chance for the eroakbrs. Many a great uniform sheet of impenetrable blackness, 
solemn head was shaken, and many a jaw ‘ Waist there ! What was it like 1 ’ 
wagged with gloomy forebodings over that ‘Somethin’ of a flash-light, I should say, sir,’ 

unusual and unexpected appearance of ice in replied the lookout ‘very bright and very 

the Southern Sea. By-and-by, the wind began short—gone in a moment-like.’ 
to freshen, and signs of another gale appeared, By this time the captain and commander were 
though this time from a quarter fairly favourable both on the bridge, and the whole ship was 

to us; and with her canvas snugged down and alive with curiosity. 

a bright lookout forward, the old Bhip began ‘What can it be?’ I asked of the old boat- 
to shake her sides as she hurried away from swain against whom I brushed in the darkness 
those inhospitable seas with their spectral occu- as I walked aft. 



‘ ’Tis a boat,’ said he ; x that 's what it must 
be. The cap’n he allows it’s a boat, and he’s 
pretty sure to be right. Some poor souls whose 
vessel has foundered among the ice—whalers, 
most likely—took to the boats, they have. I 
saw that there light myself—seemed very close 
to the water, it did. They seen our lights, and 
burnt a flash-light If they got another, they’ll 
6how that, too, presently.’ 

And now the voice of the commander rang 
out: * Mr Sights ! ’ 

*Av, ay, sir,’ replied the gunner. 

* Clear away your .two foremost guns on the 
maindeck, and fire blank charges at short inter¬ 
vals ; and get some blue lights, and show them 
in the fore-rigging at once ! ’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir.’ And away went the gunner to 
see his orders carried out instantly. 

But ere his head had disappeared down the 
hatchway—‘A bright light on the starboard 
quarter! ’ roared out the marine sentry at the 
lifebuoy right aft; and once more everybody j 
turned sharp round to find nothing to gaze at! 
but the universal darkness * | 

* Hands, about ship! ’ was now the order; | 
and in quick succession came from the bridge j 
the well-known commands in the sharp, impel 1 
tive voice of the lieutenant of the watch : ‘ Ease 
down the helm ! ’— 1 Helm’s a lee ! ’—‘ Raise tacks 
and sheets ! ’ &c. And as the splendid old ship 
answered her helm like a boat, and began to 
fill on the other tack, ‘ Maintopsail haul! ’—for 
our courses were furled—‘ Head braces! ’ ‘Oi all, 
haul! ’ and we were on the other lack. 

The Bhip was now brilliantly illuminated by 
half-a-dozen blue lights burnt in her foi'e uml 
main rigging ; while, as we began to move ahead 
once more, our bow guns blazed forth from the 
maindeck one after the other—a roar which we 
fondly imagined would be more welcome than 
the most delicious music to the cars of the poor 
storm-tossed castaways in that frail boat which 
we now hoped to rescue irom the wrath of the 
raging sea. At intervals there appeared again 
the bright but transient flash winch had first 
attracted our notice ; and through the roar ol 
the waves and the shriek of the wind, we at 
times imagined that we could hear human voices 
shouting no doubt for help, and all eyes were 
strained to the uttermost through the blackness 
to try and discern tbe first glimpse of the boat 
itself. The last flash had told us that we were 
steering directly for it, and on we sped, our 
blue lights hissing .and flaring in our rigging, 
our guns ceaselessly roaring out our sympathy 
and our deBire to save. 

* Keep a sharp lookout forward there ! ’—‘ Life¬ 
boat’s crew, fall in aft!’ and we prepared to 
lower the port quarter-boat, which was told off 
as a ‘lifeboat’—that is, for any purposes of 
rescue, although the state of the sea was any¬ 
thing but favourable for boat-duty ; but when 
we thought of that poor boat tossing about on 
the htorm-vexed sea with its freight of shivering 
and b'alf-drowned men, ay, and maybe a woman 
or two among them, and then remembered the 
frowning icebergs and the fearful dangers which 
they represented, no man hesitated, and had 
volunteers been called for to man the life¬ 
boat, the whole ship’s company would have 

Well can I remember the almost 


choking feeling of thankfulness in my own heart 
when I thought of the wild joy of these poor 
outcasts at the prospect of so speedy a rescue, 
and anticipated the delight of welcoming them 
on the quarter-deck of so staunch and safe a ship. 
But all in a moment my anticipations and my 
sentiments of gratitude were scattered to the 
winds. 

‘Keep her away, sir! keep her away!’ came 
a roar from the forecastle. ‘You’ll be right 
down upon her! A large full-rigged ship i ight 
ahead ot us ! ’ 

Up went our helm, and the ship's head paid 
off; and as we strained our eyes in the direction 
indicated, wc could dimly make out, to our 
intense surprise and unspeakable wonder, the 
huge, shadowy, ghostly outline of an unusually 
large vessel. No signs of life appeared about 
her. The flight which had first attracted our 
notice was now no longer to be seen. Her 
masts, yards, and sail" were only just visible— 
not as a black bard shadow against the sky, but 
pale, spectral, as if * icre vapour—barely to be 
discerned, yet leaving no roo... for doubt. There 
she sailed, a veritable plmutoiu ship. All 
hands gazed ut her in silence. The blue lights 
were, allowed to bum out, and no ircsli ones 
were lighted. The great guns ceased to thunder 
on tin* maindeck. The lifeboat’s crew muttered 
uneasily among themselves, as d dreading the 
possibility of being ordered to board so uncanny 
a craft; while the older b inds once more shook 
their heads, and said ‘they knowed we ’adn’t 
seen the last of that poor feller as fell over¬ 
board.’ 

But there w;>' nothing more for us to do. 
Who and what tne mysterious stranger hanging 
on our port quarter was wo could not possibly 
ascertain on such a night, in such a gale ; and 
at length the order was given to ‘Wear ship;’ 
and we once more turned our buck on the vessel 
wliie.li we had been so'cageily pursuing for more 
than an hour. As we did so, we could see that 
he too altered his course; lus spectral yards, 
with their shadowy sails, swung round, and he 
disappeared without a sign m the darkness of 
the night. 

‘Don’t tell mo,’ said the boatswain, ‘as that 
there were a real slop. Didn’t that poor feller 
disappear suddcntly just before we sighted her? 
Answer me that! Well, then—did we ever 
know what become of bun, eh?—No! Very 
well, then! That there phantom ship was to 
toll us as how he was drownded, that’s what 
that were, ami nobody shan’t persuade me no 
other than that.—How do I explain thejp bright 
lights? Answer me this: Were them lights 
ornery lights, such os ship sltwy,at * night ? 
—No ; of course they weren’t Corpse lights! 
—that’s my answer; and when I Hays corpse- 
lights, I means it.’ 

It may have been an honest merchantman, 
outward-bound, and too intent upon making a 
speedy voyage to ‘speak’ us, but, nevertheless, 
the boatswain’s opinion was pretty generally 
accepted as the correct solution of what was 
considered to be an ocean mystery. 
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THE HERRING-FISHERY AND 
FISHERMEN. 

IN TWO *>\11TS.—PART I. 

The Ik ning-fishery has 1 ccn prosecuted more or 
less by the inhabitants of this country lor several 
hundred years ml the industry has Ixnn long 
recognised no* • lly ns an important factor m 
the food supply of the country, hut as one of 
the mod vd able e\poit tiades in Scotland. The 
catching <*t fan mgs icteived u good deal of atten¬ 
tion from ili*» fishing population last, century; 
hut as (he piose. ulnm « 1 tin fishing was luaiked 
by great inegularitics, the fishm am became dis¬ 
heartened at the repeated failures in the catch, 
and being uuiuginmkd with any proper mode 
of curing and sailin' In i rings that would have 
enabled them to raki ad\an.'*ge of prolific seasons, 
the industry began to Inr *u sh and decay. The 
government, howeve . incited oy the success of 
enterprising Dut< limvu i ngaged in the fishery, 
saw the prospects ot developing, under enlight¬ 
ened auspices and lurueasurtd energy, a vast 
sphero of operations; 'in with the view of 
encouraging both fmlu rne*' and fisheurers to 
engage in the industry, a» Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1750, and another in 1753, offering 
substantial bounties to all boats employed in the 
herring-fishery , which was followed up in 1809 
by payment of a bounty of two shillings for 
every barrel of herrings cured, accompanied by 
an allowance of two and eightpeneo per barrel 
exported. From 1815 to 1826 the export rate 
was deleted the bounty per barrel cured 

was in the last-mentioned year raised to four 
shillings ; while in the four succeeding years, a 
yearly reduction of one shilling took placo; and 
in 1830, when the trade was fairly established, 
the government bounties were abolished. 

The fostering core bestowed upon the herring- 
trade was fruitful of results ; and our coun¬ 
trymen, who had looked upon the Dutch fishery, 
with all its technicalities, as quite unapproach- 
ablet were gratified to find that the Scotch her- 
ringjindustry was destined to tako first rank 
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both in ex ten* and excellence of cure. What 
was still more satisfactory to those who had 
seen it in its struggling days, instead of requir¬ 
ing a continuance of state aid, itVwas soon able 
to repay all advances made from the revenue 
arising from fees paid by fisheurers for receiving 
the government brand certifying the contents 
ami quality of the barrels, the annual income of 
which now .iveiages nearly eight thousand pounds. 

'The regular prosecution of the fishing on the 
north aud noilh-east coasts may be said not to 
have commenced till 1815 ; but from that date, it 
has been looked upon as a stuple industry; and 
its success or failure has influenced to an enor¬ 
mous extent the comfort or poverty of the com¬ 
munities inhabiting the smaller towns scattered 
along the eastern shores of Scotland. In the 
early part of this century, the quantity of fish 
salted presented a very sober account; and in 
! 1810, the grand total cured in Scotland, England, 
and the Isle of Man was only 90,185 barrels; 
while m 1851, the total for Scotland and the 
Isle of Man was 594,031 barrels. From 1851 
till 1870, a period of inactivity prevailed, and 
the official statistics year after year were abund¬ 
ant proof that the spirit of enterprise was sadly 
deficient, or that the notoriously capricious her¬ 
rings had betaken themselves to other waters. 
Whether the deficiency in the Catch was attribut-’ 
able to lack of energy on the part of curcrs and 
fishermen, or a long-continued scarcity of fish, 
is a problem yet unsolved; but it remains on 
record that the total quantity cured in 1851 
was 594,031 barrels; while in 1809 it had only 
increased to 075,143 barrels. In 1870, Scotland 
alone produced 833,160 barrels; while in the 
season of 1884, the total quantity cured reached 
the enormous figures of 1,097,000 barrels ! 

It will thus be seen that this great fishing, which 
is now the mainstay of a vast population extend¬ 
ing round the shores of Scotland, has gone on 
progressing till it has reached a position entitling 
it to rank among the greatest industries of the 
country. The money value of the fishing pre¬ 
sents a fairly intelligent view of the progress 







made during the last fifty years in its prosecu¬ 
tion ; and the figures given confirm the inexhaust¬ 
ible riches of the sea. and prove the boundless 
deep to be a mine of wealth, only now begin¬ 
ning to receive the attention which it deserves. 
The value of the fishing in 1810 was about 
seventy thousand pound?; and though it was 
subject to reverses now and again, it gradually 
gained in dimensions until 1851, when its value 
was half a million sterling! In 1870, the catch 
yielded about nine hundred and sixteen thou¬ 
sand five hundred pounds; whereas in 1884 the. 
total quantity cured represented a sum of two 
million one hundred and twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and forty-six pounds; which is 
equal to the rentals of the counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, Elgin, Nairn, Inverness, Cromarty, Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness—or the animal value ot 
nearly a half of that of the total area of Scotland. 

Along with other improvements, the increase 
in the number and size of the herring-boats 
forms an interesting feature in the trade, and 
is a striking proof of the immense resources at 
the command of the fishermen. Not only lias 
the numerical strength of the fleet increased 
greatly, but the size and style of the boats have 
also changed immensely; and the craft measuring 
thirty-five feet of keel and fourteen feet of beam, 
used in 1830-50, have given place to handsome 
and substantially built vessels, averaging fifty- 
six feet from stem to stern, and not under 
eighteen and a half feet of beam, whose burden 
runs from twenty-five to forty registered tons. 
Although the demand for herrings has gone 
i on increasing steadily, the tastes of former large 
consumers have shown remarkable changes, and 
those—especially the inhabitants of Ireland—who 
in the * early dayB of the fishing were the bed, 
customers 6f the Scotch curers, now but very i 
moderately recognise salt herrings as an ailielc 
of food. In 1821, the exportation of salted 
herrings to Ireland was 125,415 barrels ; to the 
continent, 89,524 ; and to places out of Europe, 
79,836 : whereas in 1851 the figures were, Ire¬ 
land, 66,138 ; continent, 198,403 ; places out of 
Europe, 2367: and in 1884, Ireland, 31,000; 
continent, 1,149,000 ; places out of Europe, 960 
barrels. The radical changes in the quantities 
of fish consumed at the diflerent markets in the 
course of half a century are rather striking ; but 
Ireland has, it is said, largely substituted bacon 
, and other cheap food for the once much-prized 
fish; while the almost complete collapse of the 
colonial trade is directly caused by the emancipa¬ 
tion of the West Indian slave*, who were pro¬ 
vided by their masters with saltel herrings as 
the loading article of fare, and who, in order 
to efface all recollections of their former degra¬ 
dation, studiously avoided touching the herring 
after their liberty was secured ! 

Although not the rule, a number of fishermen 
often commence fishing for herrings at various 
ports on the east coast early in J uly; but it is 
generally not until about the 20th of the month 
that the fishermen's regular engagements com¬ 
mence and operations are begun in earnest. At 
that date the fisheurers are bound to receive the 
fish at twenty shillings per cran—one cran being 
equal to a capacity of thirty-seven gallons, and 
reckoned to contain about eight hundred herrings 
—from early morning till twelve o’clock mid¬ 


night ; and should the weather prove favourable 
and the shoals abundant, a single crew of energetic 
men have often earned no less than one hundred 
pounds in the first week of the fishing, and con¬ 
tinued the woik with such success, that at the 
end of the season of eight weeks, a sum of five 
hundred pounds stood at their credit in the 
fisheurer’s books. In recent years, the boats have 
largely increased at the leading ports of Fraser¬ 
burgh, Peterhead, Aberdeen, and Wick, where 
the numbers employed during the season vary 
from seven or eight hundred at Fraserburgh, 
down to four hundred at Aboideen—not to men¬ 
tion the enormous recent increase at Shetland— 
each boat being manned by six men and one bov. 
The extent of netting in use lias aKo largely 
increased. 

For a considerable period of flie season the 
boats pirtwute the fishing on the bank* from 
forty to sixty miles away, gradually -nearing the 
shore as the season advances; but in no season 
imitating the modest efforts of the fishermen of 
forty or fifty years ago, who never ventured more 
than ten or fifteen miles off, with the result that 
the fisli, undisturbed in then* inward course, were 
caught in large quantities quite clo-e to the shore. 
With regard to those days, many of the old people 
now living on the Aberdeenshire coast have a 
vivid recollection of the extraordinary excitement , 
that existed in the fishing-towns one or two gene- j 
rations ago when the word passed round that J 
‘a body’ of herrings had at length appeared in 
the bay, the indications of whnh #cio a dense j 
flock of seagulls to be seen preying upon the j 
finny tribe, or a large shoal ot whales pursuing j 
the fish—the manoeuvres of the former attracting ! 
the fishermen to tluor mark, and afforded an 
interesting sight to those on the shore. 

At this stage of its history, one of the most seri¬ 
ous drawbacks to the prosperity of the herring- 
fishery was the immense shoals of dogfish which 
regularly visited the north-east coast during the 
months of July and August, to the almost com¬ 
plete prostration of the fishermen’s efforts; for 
not only did those rapacious fishes greatly destroy 
the nets in their pursuit of food, but the her¬ 
rings, which seemed to have a wholesome dread 
of this enemy, immediately disappeared from 
their usual haunts whenever the dogfish arrived 
upon the ground. It was no uncommon thing 
to see boat-loadfuls of dogfish brought in daily 
by the fishermen, from whom they were pur¬ 
chased by fanners and crofters for manuring 
the land, and also for the purpose of providing 
oil for domestic uses; as, before paraffine or 
candles had come within the reach of all, a 
great portion of the lamp-oil used by the poorer 
classes, on the Aberdeenshire coast at least, was 
extracted from dogfish. Aft8f*riiaving visited * 
the coast bound by the German Ocean moro 
or less regularly for sixty or seventy years, tlio 
dogfish mysteriously disappeared in 1866; and 
though they are still met with at intervals by 
fishermen at the west coast herring-fishing (LewLB 
and Barra) and at Shetland, they have never 
again returned to the cast coast; a freak of nature 
which has puzzled the most intelligent fishourer 
or fisherman to explain, but which has wielded 
an influence for good scarcely conceivable, since 
the disappearance of these pests from the adjacent 
seas marked the setting in of a*tide-of prosperity 
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in the trade which has never again receded. The 
greatly increased size and number of boats, and 
the competition for herrings existing in the trade, 
have rendered inshore fishing next to impossible ; 
and as it is generally the case that herrings are 
now more abundant at sea than. near the land, 
the anxiety to secure good'takes is year by year 
drawing the fishermen to more distant grounds; 
hence, there are reasonable prospects that ere 
many years have elapsed, the prosecution of the 
fishing will have developed into the regular em¬ 
ployment of large smacks and steam-craft able to 
venture great distances to sea, and, if need be, 
remain there till a sufficient catch has been 
obtained. 

Having given a short sketch of the rise and 
progress ot the Scotch herring business, some 
notes on the social aspect of the im^btry, and 
a general description of the present mode of 
catching and curing the fish, will probably prove 
interesting to those who have not been privileged 
to visit any of the great fibhing-towns during 
the months of July and August, a time of each 
year when the mighty herring constitutes the 
sole topic of conversation. 

At the harbours of the lierrin^-towns in the 
end of June and beginning of July, boats are 
arriving from north, bouth, and west laden with 
all kinds of household goods; and uppermost are 
the fislier-folk’s beds and blankets, upon which 
are lying the wives and children, who have been 
taken by this route to save the expense of a 
trip by rail, but whoso condition, from the effects 
of stormy seas, often demonstrates the lolly of 
the fishermen’s financial policy. In addition to 
the fishermen and their belongings, every train 
brings hundreds of Highlanders lrom Inverness, 
Sutherland, Ross, and the Isles in search of 
employment on board the boats; and they, in 
conjunction with the influx of crofters (to be 
engaged for carting purposes), tramps, itinerant 
dealers,' preaching representatives of various de¬ 
nominations, &c., sqon swell the normal popula¬ 
tion by many thousands, and form as motley a 
crowd as can be well imagined. The fishing- 
towns of Aberdeenshire and more northern ports 
awaken, after a protracted period of somnolence, 
to the fact that the season of activity has arrived ; 
and the streets which formerly looked bare and 
deserted, now teem with men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, all drawn together to share in the spoils 
of the deep. Order m such a miscellaneous popu¬ 
lation is sometimes not easily maintained, and the 
surging and unruly masses which on a Saturday 
night congregate about the leading thorough¬ 
fares tax the energies of the police to tho utter¬ 
most; and if the Highlanders be on the ‘war- 
path’ from the effects of too liberal potations of 
their own ‘mountain dew,’ the question of local 
government has to bo settled by military force— 
an instance of which took place at Fraserburgh 
in 1874, when fully a thousand Highlanders in an 
infuriated condition wrecked the police station, 
bombarded the town-house, and threatened to 
burn the town, and were only brought to their 
senses by the arrival f of a detachment of soldiers 
from Aberdeen. 

The evening of the seventh day of the week 
is invariably one of confusion, noise, and fight 
in every large fishing-town; but throughout the 


other nights, all frivolities are cast aside, and 
the single aim of the whole community is to 
secure as rich a harvest of herrings as possible. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the sight afforded 
by the departure f?om the harbour of so many 
craft crawling lazily along in twos, threes, and 
half-dozens, is very pretty; but when the 
prospects of a good fishing are exercising the 
fishermen’s minds, and every one is anxious to 
reach the fishing-ground early, the excitement 
and competition among the fishermen to secure 
a good start, transforms the harbour channel into 
a scene of the wildest confusion, where the fisher¬ 
men shout, threaten, and at times deal blows at 
each other, playing tragedy and comedy in turns, 
to the intense delight of those watching their 
movements from the piers. Should the weather 
be favourable, the boats keep constantly streaming 
from the harbour-mouth; and if a fresh breeze 
prevails, a very short time will suffice to fill the 
bay with hundreds of the handy little craft, gaily j 
ploughing they 1 eastward course to the fishing- 
ground. Ey-and-by the horizon for a consider¬ 
able stretch will *be dotted with their brown 
bailR, still holding onwards; and only when the 
sea and clouds join hands, do they finally dis¬ 
appear in the wide waste of waters. 

On leaving the harbour and getting the sails 
set and trimmed, the crew of the craft betake 
themselves to comfortable quarters among the 
nets and spare sails lying about the deck, 
where local yarns are told, and the Highlanders 
sing Gaelic songs, or rehearse the leading inci¬ 
dents of. their life in the Western Isles since 
last ‘ she ’ was in the east coast; but as the 
fishing-ground is neared, the stories cease, and 
every one, from the skipper down to the 
‘scummer’ boy—the lad wno is employed with 
a small hand-net to pick any herrings out of 
the water that happen to full from the nets— 
eagerly scans the water in hopes of descrying 
indications of fish. Should the wishea-for ! 
appearances be discovered, so much the better; [ 
but it often happens that no certain proofs of 1 
the existence ot fish are obtained, and after I 
reaching a distance where fish arc supposed to 
abound, the sails are lowered, and the men 
commence to cost tho nets into the sea in the 
dusk of the evening. In doing this, a small 
portion of the sail is hoisted, and while the craft 
moves slowly through the water, the fishermen 
continue casting their nets overboard, until their 
fleet of say, fifty, nets, attached to one another, 
and extending in a direct line for a length of 
two thousand yards, are shot, the whole hanging 
perpendicularly in the water, and suspended from 
a rope, to which is fastened skin or metallic buoys 
floating on the surface ©f the water. Wheu the 
whole of the nets belonging to the boats engaged 
at a large station are set, the sea for a stretch of 
many miles is one complete network, from which 
the herrings can scarcely escape ; and the work 
falling upon the fishermen nightly in shooting and 
hauling their nets may be guessed from the fact 
that the netting used by the Scotch fishermen,# 
stretched in a direct line, would extend ten thou-' 
sand miles, or something like three times aerate 
the Atlantic. 

Having got the nets safely into the deep, 
the mast is lowered, the light hoisted, and 
everything put into its proper place for the 
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night; and as the craft drifts slowly along with 
the wind or tide, surrounded by hundreds of 
other fishing-boats, not a sound is heard save 
the occasional whistle of a steamer slowly thread¬ 
ing its way through the floating hamlet, or the 
shrill cry of the expectant seabirds. On board 
the boats, the crews have retired to rest, with 
the exception of one or two left to act as the 
watch, but who, when their conversation runs 
dry, invariably seek change in the arms of 
Morpheus, and trust to providence to fulfil the 
duties which they had undertaken. Once or 
twice during the night the skipper causes a 
net or two to be pulled up; and if the pro¬ 
spects of a successful fishing are good, the posi¬ 
tion occupied is retained ; but if no herrings 
are in the nets, it is not uncommon for the 
crew to remove to another spot, in hopes of 
meeting in with better luck, where the labour of 
shooting the nets has again to be undergone. 

As the morning breaks, the crews bestir them¬ 
selves, and at an early hour the work of hauling 
commences, which being accomplished sooner or 
later, according to the weight of fish secured, 
all canvas is set upon the craft'; and as she 
speeds steadily through the sea, causing the 
wavelets rippling at the bow to sparkle bril¬ 
liantly in the morning sun, the crew, all uncon¬ 
scious of the glorious panorama spread before 
them, actively engage in shaking the herrings 
out of the nets and otherwise preparing for dis¬ 
charging their catch on reaching the harbour. 
As the net hangs like a curtain in the water, 
herring in tlieir progress get their hjads into 
the meshes, whence they cannot retreat, and are 
thus held captive till the nets are hauled on 
board and the fish shaken into the hold. On 
many occasions the herrings strike so densely 
that almost a whole complement of nets sink to 
the bottom, which often entails a loss upon a 
single crew of from one hundred to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds; while at other tunes the 
craft are 60 deeply laden with the precious 
freight, that they run the harbour for a distance 
of perhaps forty miles, with the water occasion¬ 
ally playing upon their decks, and only saved 
from foundering by the extreme calmness of the 
weather. In many seasons, the fishing proves 
a complete blank for a protracted period ; and 
as the whole community in the fishing-towns 
is entirely dependent upon the success of the 
industry, such occasions throw tho spirits of 
everybody below zero, and the usual bustle and 
smiling faces give place to solemn countenances ; 
and curors, coopers, and others stand in groups 
on the piers and at the street comers discussing 
the fishermen’s chances and prophesying the result 
of next week’s fishing. 

Ill ALL SHADES. 

CHArTER XXVI. 

No human eye ever again beheld Wilberforce 
Whitaker, alive or dead. The torrent that hod 
washed down the gap in the narrow horsepath 
tore away with it in the course of that evening’s 
rain a great mass of tottering earth that had 
•long; trembled on the edge of the precipice; and 
, when next day the governor’s servants went 
[ down in awed silence to hunt among the ddbria 


for the mangled body, they found nothing but j 
a soaked hat on the road behind, and a broken I 
riding-whip close to the huge rent that yawned j 
across the path by the crumbling ledge of newly 
fallen clay. Louis Delgado alone could tell of 
what had happened; and in Louis Delgado’s . 
opinion, Dr Whitaker’s crushed and shapeless 
body must be lying below under ten thousand 
tons of landslip rubbish. ‘I see de gentleman 
haltin’ on de brink ob do hole,’ he said a hun¬ 
dred times over to his gossips next day, ‘and 
I tink I hear him call aloud someting as him 
go ober de tip ob de bi" precipice. But it 
tioan’t sound to me ezackly as if him scared 
and shoutin’; ’pears more as if him singing to 
hisself a kind ob mounful miserable psalm- 
tune.’ 

In tropical countries, people are accustomed 
to hurricanes and thunderstorms and landslips 
and sudden death in every form—does not the 
Church service even contain that weirdly sug¬ 
gestive additional clause among the petitions of 
the litany, ‘From earthquake, tempest, and vio¬ 
lent commotion, good Lord, deliver us?’—and 
so nobody ever tried to dig up Wilberforce 
Whitaker’s buried body; and if they had tried, 
they would never have succeeded in the attempt, 
for a thousand tons of broken fragments lay on 
top of it, and crushed it to atoms beneath them. 
Poor old Bobby felt the loss acutely, after his 
childish fashion, for nearly a fortnight, and then 
straightway proceeded to make love as usual to 
Miss Seraphina and the other ladies, and soon 
forgot his whole trouble in that one congenial 
lifelong occupation. 

Nora Dupuy did not so quickly recover tho 
shock that the mulatto’s sudden and almost 
supernatural death had given her system. It 
was many weeks before she began to feel like 
herself again, or to trust herself m a room alone 
for more than a very few minutes together. 
Born West Indian as \slie was, and therefore super¬ 
stitious, she almost feared that Dr Whitaker’s 
ghost would come to plead his cause with her 
once more, as he himself had pleaded with her 
that last unhappy evening on the Italian terrace. 

It wasn’t her fault, to be sure, that she had been 
the unwitting cause of his death; and yet in 
her own heart she felt to herself almost as if 
she had deliberately and intentionally killed him. 
That insuperable barrier of race that had stood 
so effectually in his way while he was still alive 
wos partly removed now that she could no 
longer see him in person ; and more than once, 
Nora found herself in her own room with tears 
standing in both her eves for the poor mulatto 
she could never possibly or conceivably have 
married. 

As for Tom Dupuy, he couldn’t understand 
such delicate shades and undertones of feeling 
as those which came so naturally to Nora; and 
he had therefore a short and easy explanation 
of his own for his lively little cousin’s altered 
demeanour. ‘Nora was in love with that infernal 
nigger fellow,* he said confidently over and over 
again to his uncle Theodore. ‘You take my 
word for it. she was head over ears in love 
with him; that’s about the size of it. And that 
evening when she behaved so disgracefully with 
him on the terrace at the governor’s, he proposed 
to her, and she accepted him, as sure as gospel. 
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If I hadn’t threatened him with a good sound 
horsewhipping, and driven him away from the 
house in a deuce of a funk, so that he went 
off with his tail between his legs, and broke his 
neck over a precipice in th.af terrible thunder¬ 
storm—you mark my words, Uncle Theodore— 
she’d have gone off, as I always said she would, 
and she’d have ended by marrying a woolly¬ 
headed brown man.’ 

Mr Theodore Dupuy, for his part, considered 
that even to mention the bare possibility of 
such a disgrace within the bosom of the family 
was an insult to the pure blood of the Dupuys 
that his nephew Tom ought to have been the 
*last man on earth to dream of perpetrating. 

Time rolled on, however, month alter month, 
and gradually Nora began to recover something 
of her natural gaiety. Even deep impressions 
Inst a comparatively short time with bright young 
girls; and before six months more had fairly 
rolled by, Nora was again the same gay, light, 
merry, dancing little thing that she had always 
been, m England or in Trinidad. 

One morning, about twelve months after Nora’s 
first arrival in the island, the English mail 
brought a letter for her father, which he read 
with evident satisfaction, and then handed it 
contentedly to Nora across the breakfast-table. 
Nora recognised the crest and monogram in a 
moment with a faint flutter: she had seen them 
once before, a year ago, m England. They were 
Harry Noel’s. But the postmark was Baibadoes. 
She read the letter eagerly and hastily. 

‘Dear Sm’—it ran—‘I have had the pleasure 
already of meeting some members of your family 
on the other side of the Atlantic’—that was an 
overstatement, Nora thought to herself quietly; 
the pluial for the singular—‘and as I have come 
out to look after some property of my father’s 
here in Barbadoes, 1 propojj to run across to 
Trinidad also, by the next steamer, and gain 
a little further insight into the habits and 
manners of the We*t Indies. My intention is 
to stop during my stay with my friend Mr 
Hawthorn, who—as you doubtless* know—holds 
a district judgeship or something of the sort 
somewhere in Trinidad. But I think it best 
at the same time to inclose a letter of intro¬ 
duction to yourself from General Sir Henry 
Laboutilliere, whom I daresay you remember 
as formerly commandant of Port-of-Spain when 
the Hundred and Fiftieth were in your island. 

I shall do myself the honour of calling upon 
you very shortly after my arrival, and am mean¬ 
while, very faithfully yours, Harry Noel.’ 

The letter of introduction which accompanied 
this very formal note briefly set forth that Sir 
Walter Noel, Mr Noel’s father, was an exceed¬ 
ingly old and intimate friend of the writer’s, 
and that he would feel much obliged if Mr 
Dupuy would pay young Mr Noel any atten¬ 
tions in his power during his short stay in the 
island of Trinidad. 

It would be absurd to deny that Nora felt 
flattered. She blushed, J "and blushed, and blushed 
again, with unmistakable pleasure. To be sure, 
she had refused Harry Noel; and if he were 
to ask her again, even now, she would refuse 
him a second tine. But no girl on earth is 
wholly proof in her own heart against resolute 


persistence. Even if she doesn’t care a pin for 
a man from the matrimonial point of view, 

. yet provided only Jie is ‘nice’ and ‘eligible,’ 
she feels naturally flattered by the mere fact 
that he pays her attention. If the attention 
is marked and often* renewed, the flattery is 
all the deeper, subtler, and more effective. But 
here was Harry Noel, pursuant of his threat 
(or should we rather sav his promise ?), following 
her up right across the Atlantic, and coming 
to lay siege to her heart with due formalities 
once more, in the very centre? of her own strong¬ 
hold ! Yes, Nora was undeniably pleased. Of 
course, she didn’t care for him; oh, dear, no, ' 
not the least little bit in the world, really; 
but still, even if you don’t want to accept a 
lover, you know, it is at anyratc pleasant to 
have the opportunity of a second time cruelly 
rejecting him. So Nora blushed, and smiled to 
herself, and blushed over njjain, and felt by no 
means out of Rumour at Harry Noel’s evident 
persistence. • 

‘Well, Nora?’ lfer father said to her, eyeing 
her interrogatively. ‘What do^you think of 
it?’ 

‘I think, papa, Mr Noel’s a tery gentlemanly, 
nice young man, of a very good old English’ 
famil}'.’ 

‘Yes, ves Nora: I know that, of course. I 
see as much from Sir Henry Laboutilli fcre’s letter 
of introduction. But what I mean is, we must i 
have him here, at Orange Grove, naturally, • 
mustn’t we? It would never do, you see, to let 
a member of the English aristocracy’—Mr Dupuy 
dwelt lovingly upon these latter words with some 
unction, as preachers dwell with lingering cadence 
upon the special shibboleths of their own par¬ 
ticular sect or persuasion—‘go to stop with such 
people ns (your coloured friends over yonder at 
Mulberry, the Hawthorns.’ 

Nora was silent. 

‘ Why don’t you answer me, miss ? ’ Mr Dupuy 
asked testily, after waiting for a moment in 
silent expectation. 

‘Because I will never speak to you about 
my own friend 1 *, papa, when you choose to talk 
of them in su« h untrue and undeserved lan¬ 
guage.’ 

Mr Dupuy smiled urbanely. He was in a 
good humour. It flattered him, too, to think 
that when members of the English aristocracy 
came out to Trinidad they shoula naturally select 
lum, Theodore Dupuy, Esquire, of Orange Grove, 
as the proper person towards whom to look for 
hospitality. The fame of the fighting Dupuys 
was probably not unknown to the fashionable 
world even in London. They were recognised 
and talked about. So Mr Dupuy merely smiled 
a bland smile of utter oblivioiiBness, end observed 
in the air (as men do when they are addressing 
nobody in particular): ‘ Coloured people are 
always coloured people, I suppose, whether they’re 
much or little coloured ; just as a dog’s always a 
dog whether he’s a great big heavy St Bernard' 
or a little snarling snapper of a Skye terrier.'; 
But anyhow, it’s quite clear to me individu¬ 
ally that we can’t let this young Mr Noel— a 
person of distinction, Nora, a person of distinc¬ 
tion—go and Btop at any other house in this 
island except here at Orange Grove, I assure 
you, my dear. Tom or I must certainly go 
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down to meet tlie steamer, and bring him up 
here bodily in the buggy, before your friend Mr 
Hawthorn—about whose personal complexion I 
prefer to say absolutely nothing, for good or 
for evil—has time to fasten on him and drag 
him away by main force to his own dwelling- 
place.' (Mr Dupuy avoided calling Mulberry 
Lodge a house on principle ; for in the West 
Indies, it is an understood fact that only white 
people live in houses.) 

‘But, papa,’ Nora cried, ‘you really mustn’t. 
I don’t think you ought to bring him up here. 
Wouldn’t it—well, you know, wouldn’t it look 
just a little pointed, considering there’s nobody 
else at all living in the house except you and 
me, you know, papa ? ’ 

*My dear,’ Mr Dupuy said, not unkindly, ‘a 
member of the English aristocracy, when he comes 
to Trinidad, ought to be received in the house 
of one of the recognised gentry of the island, 
and not in that—well, not in the chvelling- 
place of any person not belonging to the aristo¬ 
cracy of Trinidad. Noblesse oblige , Nora; noblesse 
oblige , remember. Besides, when you consider 
the relation in which you already stand to your 
cousin Tom, my .dear—why, an engaged young 
lady, of course, an engaged young lady occupies 
nearly the same position in that respect as if 
Bhe were already actually married.’ 

‘But I’m not engaged, papa,’ Nora answered 
earnestly. * And I never will be to Tom Dupuy, 
if I die unmarried, either.’ 

‘ That, my dear,’ Mr Dupuy responded blandly, 
looking at her with parental fondness, ‘ is a ques¬ 
tion on which I venture to think myself far 
better qualified to form an opinion than a mere 
girl of barely twenty. Tom and I have arranged 
between us, as I have often already pointed out 
to you, that the family estates ought on all ac¬ 
counts to be reunited in your persons. As soon 
as you are twenty-two, my dear, we propose that 
you should marry. Meanwhile, it can only arouse 
unseemly differences within the family to dis¬ 
cuss the details of the question prematurely. I 
have made up my mind, and will not go back 
upon it A Dupuy never does. As to this 
young Mr Noel who’s coming from Barbadoes, 
I shall go down myself to the next steamer, 
and look out to offer him our hospitality imme¬ 
diately on his arrival, before any coloured people 
—I mention no names—can seize upon the oppor¬ 
tunity of intercepting him, and carrying him off 
forcibly against his will, bag and baggage, to 
their own dwelling-places.’ 

SOME RUSTIC NAMES OF FLOWERS. 
Who does not love the country names of old- 
fashioned flojvers better than those by which 
botanistB and florists call them ? By old-fashioned 
flowers—if forms perennially renewed can ever 
be called old-fashioned—are meant the flowers 
our oldest poets praise, and whose simple charms 
find a place in the songs of modem ones— 
flowers, the roots of which the old Flemings 
and tile proscribed of Nantes brought with them 
in their enforced migration to this country, and 
which, like the industries they introduced, flour¬ 


ished into brighter bloom and strength than in 
the Fatherland. Some of the rustic names of 
theie old flowers have a quaint prettiness and 


meaning in them, like the pet names of little 
children, which are at once piquant and endear¬ 
ing ; and as some are local, others little known, 
and others, again, nearly obsolete, and likely 
to be wholly so in another generation or two, 
one is interested in endeavouring to preserve 
them. 

The ‘ Fnlfalaries * (checkered snake’s head) of 
old Shropshire people are properly spoken oi by 
their children’s children as * Fritillaries and 
bright-looking blushful * Pretty Betty,’ indigenous 
to the Kentish chalk, and familiar to many persons 
by this name, is now, thanks to botany and Board 
Schools, correctly known as * Red Yulerian.’ We, 
however, who have known it from childhood by 
its homelier name, will know it by no other; for 
its, it will always be ‘ Pretty Betty,’ and suggestive 
of the high bloom on the hypothetical maiden’s 
cheek in*honour of whom it was so named. In 
Chaucer’s time, it was crudely called ‘ Setwale,’ 
or ‘ Set-a-wall/ from its well-known habit of 
cresting old castles and other crumbling walls, 
and of growing above gray posterns and old 
garden-gates, whence, from the tender ‘ Good¬ 
nights ’ not unusual at such places, it probably 
got its Shropshire name of ‘ Kiss-at-thc-wicket,’ 
and its Surrey synonym, * Kiss-bchiml-the-garden- 
gate.’ The variegated ‘Ribbon-grass’ of our gar¬ 
dens, anciently called—hut that was when the rood 
of Boxley flourished, and village maidens, knowing 
no other literature, read their saints’ calendar in 
flowers—‘Our Lady’s Laces,’ had become, when 
Parkinson wrote, ‘Painted* or ‘Ladies’ Laces,’ 
which makes all the difference. In many places 
it has the common name of ‘Gardener’s Gar¬ 
ters;’ but in a corner of Kent not far from the 
Weald, where many old-world ways and words 
are cherished, it has the pretty, pert, but appo¬ 
site one of ‘ Match-me-if-you-can ’—a name that 
prompted the examination of a dozen blades of 
it, only to discover that, by some exquisite diver¬ 
sity of arrangement of the creamy white and pale- 
green stripes, not one of the delicately striated 
leaves exactly resembled another. 

‘ I won’t have it called “ London-pride,” ’ said 
the cighty-ycar-old proprietress of a garden, once 
fuller of bloom and colour and sweetness than 
any other we have known ; but that was before 
Bmht failed its owner. ‘ What have we country¬ 
folk and simple flowers to do with “London- 
pndc 1 ” For my part, I like it best by its old 
Kentish name of “ None-so-pretty.”’ If any 
doubt the fitness of the sobriquet, let them take 
the trouble to microscopically examine the minute 
painted and jewelled corolla of this flower, and 
assure themselves how truly it deserves the 
appellation. 

No country garden is without ‘Honesty,’ or 
‘White Satin-flower’ as it is sometimes called, 
from the silvery lustre of its large circularly , 
shaped saliques , which, when dried, were used to 
dress up fireplaces in summer, and decorate the 
chimney-mantels of cottages and village inns. 
Our aged friend had another name for this plant 
also, and called it * Monev-in-both-pockets.’ The 
curious seed-vessels, whicn*grow in pairs, and are 


* Near "Weston. one of the seats of the Earl of Brad¬ 
ford, in Shropshire, there is a field locally called the 
* Falfalario Field,' which people annually visit for the 
sake of the fritillary, which abounds there, as it does 
in Christ Church Meadows, Oxford. 
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semi-transparent, show the flat disc-shaped seeds 
like little coins within them, an appearance which 
no doubt originated the name; 

Reminiscent of the times to which we just now 
alluded, when holy names hung about the hedge¬ 
rows, and the blossoming of plants recalled sacred 
seasons and events, the lilac in Devonshire bears 
the name of ‘ Whitsuntide Flower ; * the country- 
people know it by no other. There Cardarmne 
pratensis, Shakspeare’s ‘Lady-smocks,’ the ‘Cuckoo¬ 
flower ’ of old Gerardo, whose blossoms border the 
streams and rivulets in spring ‘all silver-white,' 
like lcngtlis of bleaching linen, is known as 
‘Milkmaids;’ and in the same county the ‘Fox¬ 
glove ’ becomes * Folk’s-glove ’ or ‘ Fairy-glove ; ’ 
while in Ireland, children call the drooping 
tubular freckled bells ‘Fairy thimbles,’ and are 
careful not to meddle with them after sunset, on 
pain of being pinched by the ‘ good-people.’ 

The milk-white ‘Uandytuit’ (Jberis amara) 
grows plentifully on stony upland fields in Berk¬ 
shire and Oxfordshire. Once, in the latter county, 
when we were gathering some of it from a field 
in which some ■women wero weeding, one of 
them remarked to another that she should not 
have liked to have done so when she was a young 
woman ; upon which we inquired its name, and 
was told, almost reluctantly, ‘ Toveity ’—a most 
expressive name ; for it loves best a poor and and 
soil, and lias its botanical name from its intense 
bitterness. Evidently, village lads and lassos had 
from early times an unwritten language of flowers, 
and this was one of its phrases. 

As our readers know, ‘Tansy’ is a very old 
name for the ‘ lleart’s-case,’ as old at least as Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and probably older. Spenser 
writes of the ‘ pretty pauncy ; ’ and Ophelia gives 
it ‘for thought’ It is a plant of many names. 
Slmkspeare twice calls it * Love-in-idleness.’ 
Poor, simple, pious folk, seeing its three lower 
petals rayed like a ‘glory,’ called it ‘Ilerb of 
the Trinity.’ The vagrant habit of the plant 
procured it the name of ‘ Kit-run-the-streets,’ 
which appellation, it has not wholly lost in 
country-places. Rustics also call it ‘Two-faces- 
imder-a-hood.’ But it was ns ‘ Ileart’s-ease ’ we 
first knew it, a name that gives sweet force to 
that other old-world one, ‘ Call-me-to-you,’ which 
without it had been meaningless. 

Of local names for flowers, one'of the prettiest 
we know is that by which a Dorsetshire girl 
designated the ‘Michaelmas Daisy’—a name full 
of unconscious poetry ; she called it * Summer’s 
Farewell’ ‘ We shall not have many more nose¬ 
gays this year, ma’am; I see “Summer’s Farewell” 
is blowing;’ and upon desiring to see the unknown 
flower, she pointed out the familiar ‘ Michaelmas 
Daisy.’ 

In Wiltshire, the children give the names of 
‘Rushlights’ and ‘Fairy-candles’ to the ‘Trip- 
madam’ of our ancestors, the small fleshy-leaved 
erect stems and terminal flowers with spreading 
anthers of the yellow sedum (or stonecrop), fre¬ 
quent on old walls and housetops ; and to the 
subtle child-fancy, wc have no doubt the resem¬ 
blance is sufficiently strong to Bet them all alight 
on summer nights. * * 

The ‘Danewort’ or Dwarf-elder is in some 
districts said to be so called because the people 
fancy it sprung from the blood of the Danes 
slain in battle j and that if, upon a certain 


day of the year, you cut it, it bleeds. It is 
noteworthy that the large terminal cymes of 
this plant, which loves waste places, are of a 
purplish colour, the berries black, and that the 
juice of the flowering stems, like the fruit* pro¬ 
duces a blood-like stain. 

The curious corruption of ‘ Fritillary ’ to ‘ Fol- 
falane,’ with which we started, is easily under¬ 
stood ; but who would recognise the poetically 
named ‘Narcissus’ under the homely guise of 
‘White Nancies,’ the common name for it in 
Shropshire gardens? We had rather it kept its 
pretty rustic name of ‘daffedil,’a name inwoven 
in many a garland of old English verse, and 
sweetly suggestive of woods, and nut-boughs 
sparkling with buds, and village cliildren, and 
the fresh young joy of spring. The name daffodil 
is now generally applied to the species with bright 
yellow flowers. 

Another old-world plant included in these days : 
under the generic name of Campanula , and which 
in many par|s was known as ‘Country-bells,’ 
keeps in its Kentish name of ‘Canterbury-bells’ 
a local legend ; And is so called not only from 
the prevalence of the plant in tlm neighbourhood j 
of the old sainted city, but because it was the I 
type of ‘Becket’s bells,’ which pilgrims to his 
shrine carried away with them, in token of i 
their having been there. Another of its tribe, ! 
better known than liked, has the quaint name of . 
‘ Little-stceplc-bell-fiower,’ a picturesque name one 
would not willingly blot out from floral nomen¬ 
clature ; though its common one of ‘ Tampions' 
is quite good enough for it, and highly charac¬ 
teristic of the exuberant mode in which its fleshy 
and at the same time fibrous roots take possession 
of the soil and overrun it. It is a dangerous 
plant to admit into gardens, where its tall taper¬ 
ing stem, beset with little watchet blue-bells, is 
occasionally seen. 

In the north of England, the wild hyacinth 
of the south—sometimes erroneously called ‘ Hare¬ 
bell ’—with its pendulous flowers underhang¬ 
ing each other on one side only of its drooping 
stem, lias the curious name of ‘ Ring-of-bells ’ 
from a fancied resemblance (a writer in Note* 
and Queries tells us) to the bells on which 
King David is sometimes represented playing 
in old wood-engravings. In Shropshire, the 
fertile stems of the Horsetail (Equineturn arvenses), 
which shoot up like brown pencils out of the 
soil before the sterile ones appear, are called 
‘Toadpipes’ by the children; and a similar 
name is applied to them in many parts of 
Scotland. In Shropshire, also, the chalk-white 
flowers of the rock alyssum have the pretty 
trivial name of ‘Summer Snow and the scarlet 
pimpernel, that trusted.hydroscope of hind and 
shepherd—of which Lord Bacon wrote : ‘ There 
is a small flower in the stubble-fields which 
country-people call “Wincopipe,” which if it 
openeth in the morning, you may be sure of a 
fine day’—is ‘Wincopeep ;’ which, raethinks, to 
use his lordship’s idiom, is the more correct of 
the two, seeing the habit of the plant is to’eloee 
its petals when a rain-cloud dulls the sky, and 
to open them wide in sunshine—alternations 
suggestive of the name ‘ Wink-and-peep,’ which, 
time has probably contracted. In some places it 
is known as ‘ the poor man’s weather-glass.’ 

In the same district, that fine sour relish of 
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our childhood, ‘ Sorrel,’ is simply * Sour-dock ; ’ 
and the early Purple Orchis (0. mascula ), with 
its dark-green leaves plashed with brown,- and 
spikes of richly coloured flowers springing up 
in cowslip-covered meadowB, is hailed os ‘lungs 
Fingers.’ 

The cowslip has in Shropshire the common 
name of ‘Paigle,’ a name the derivation of 
which no one appears to understand; but its 
old Kentish name of * Culver-keys ’ is unknown. 
We have lately seen the meaning of this also 
queried. It had its origin most probably in the 
common country fashion of christening flowers, 
in Gerarde’s time, from some fancied resem¬ 
blance in its drooping umbel of unopened flowers 
to a ‘bunch of keys’ hanging from a ring or 
girdle; just’ y as the pendent clusters of ash-seeds 
are called—we presume from the same idea— 
* Ashen-keys; ’ and as a bunch of keys must 
belong to some one or some thing, why not to 
the ‘culver,’ or wood-pigeon? In this fanciful 
way we can imagine the pretty rustic name 
of ‘Culver-key’ coming about; an hypothesis 
wholly our own, and tnerefore“ open to correc¬ 
tion. 

It was after this fashion, Parkinson tells us, he 
named the ‘Wild Clematis’ (C. vitalba), ‘Traveller’s 
Joy,’ because it loveB to spread green bowers in 
hedgerows near villages and the habitations of 
men. But whence came the name of ‘Rovin'* 
Sailor ? ’—one of the trivial ones for the ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax (Linaria cymbalaria), the fine thread¬ 
like runners of which hang from old garden-walls 
—those of Hampton Court, for instance—bearing 
in their season little solitary blue or purple 


been more'natural. But ‘Roving Sailor’ savours 
of that other element with which the husbandman 
meddles not, and may have been bestowed by 
some maritime euperannuant, whose imagination 
transformed the long streaming roots into cordage, 
and the tiny blue-jacketed flowers into sailors 
climbing it, while the straggling habit of the 
plant completed the similitude. 

Traditions die hard in country villages, and 
faith in the specially remedial properties of plants 
once dedicated to holy names and anniversaries 
is, by no means extinct amongst peasant-folk. 
Thus, we were gravely informed last summer by 
a cottager of our acquaintance, in the sweet hamlet 
of Harbledown, in Kent, that there was nothing 
for a green wound better than the leaves of 
our ‘Saviour’s Flannel’ (or ‘Blanket’), a startling 
name for the exquisitely soft, glaucous, green 
leaves of what some persons secularly call ‘ Mouse- 
ear,’ and which—to liken nature to art—resemble 
in texture the finest silken plush, and retain their 
softness and pliability for months after they are 
gathered. It is often seen in borders, where its 
silvery leaves and pale mauve-coloured flowers 
render it effective. 

Amin, the great *White Lily’ (Lilium candi- 
dum), the 4 Sceptre Lily ’ of our time, ‘Our Lady’s 
Lily * in the past, of which the old masters made 
such effective use in their pictures of the Virgin, 
,>i»4n Shropshire still known as ‘Ascension Lily,’ 
an evident misnomer. It should be, remembering 
* tamp ef its blooming, the ‘Lily of the Annun- 
itra.* In-the neighbourhood of the Wrekin it 


has another name—it is the ‘ Healing Lily; ’ and 
the curative virtue of the whole plant is firmly 
believed in. 

It was a pretty custom to najne the plants after 
the saints and holy seasons about whose anniver¬ 
saries they fell a-flowering. It saved some absur¬ 
dities and vulgarities in christening them, and 
left us names so sweet and appropriate, that, like 
the gillyflowers and sops-in-wine, sweetbrier, &c., 
of the old poets, they will never become old or 
inapt. Who would ’exchange ‘Christmas Rose’ 
for ‘ Black Hellebore,’ or * Lent Lily ’ for ‘ Pseudo 
Narcissus,’ or prefer ‘Anemone’ to ‘Easter- 
flower,’ or ‘Polygally’ to ‘Crosswort?’ (carried 
on wands in the ancient perambulations of Roga¬ 
tion-week). ‘Whitsuntide Flower* is a prettier 
name than ‘ Lilac,’ anti ‘ Michaelmas Daisy ’ than 
‘Aster Tradescanti,’ the one by which it was 
known wh«r Charles I. was king. 

But these are not the purely rustic names 
of plants with which we started. One more 
example—a local one—and our personally formed 
catalogue of them is ended. Any one who has 
observed the regular height to which the garden 
fumitory grows when planted against a wall, 
forming a background of its soft, finely cut, 
bright-green leaves, which overhang each other, 
and the seemingly equal distances at which 
its clusters of yellow or rose coloured flowers 
depend, will at once perceive the fitness of its 
quaint Shropshire name of ‘Ladies’ Needlework 
Flower.’ It has the richness, with some of the 
formality, of a flounce of old chenille embroidery, 
such as in other years exercised the industry 
and ingenuity of English ladies. This plant is 
said to be called fumitory (earth-smoke, fume 
terre) from the belief that it was produced with¬ 
out seed from vapours arising from the earth. 
This was an ancient and well-rooted belief as far 
back ns 1480. In Kent it is called ‘waxdolls,* 
from the doll-like appearance of its little flowers. 

SPIRITED AWAY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIL 

Five minutes later, when my eyes were unban¬ 
daged, I found myself being driven along a road 
which was apparently in the extreme suburbs 
of London, the houses that we passed were so 
scattered and far apart. Legros was by my side, 
and two other men were sitting opposite us ; but 
the windows of the conveyance were drawn up, 
and although the night was now perfectly clear, 
only the vaguest outlines were discernible of any¬ 
thing outside, except for a moment now and 
again when we came within the faint circle of 
light radiated from an occasional street-lamp. 
Suddenly my heart gave a great throb, for by 
the momentary gleam of a lamp I saw that the 
conveyance in which I was travelling was a 
mourning-coach—a coach draped in black, and 
such as is never made use of except for following 
the dead. Could it be possible that the hearse 
with its dread burden was in front of us, and 
that we were following it ttr’some bourn to me 
unknown? I sank back into my comer, and 
asked myself whether it was really true that I, 
who haa left my far-off country home scarcely 
twenty-four hours #go, could thus Suddenly, and 
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without any action of my own, have become a 
participant in some dire tragedy, of which as yet 
1 knew neither the beginning nor the end. . I was 
but a boy, just recovering from a long illness, 
and if a lew tears welled from my eyes in the 
darkness, it is perhaps harily to be wondered 
at. 

But it was of Karavich I was thinking more 
than of myself. There was little doubt left in 
my mind that the poor cafetier had come to some 
foul and sudden end. But who and what was he, 
and what was the nature of his crime? Who 
were these men, who had constituted themselves 
at once his judges and his executioners, and to 
what place was the body of the murdered man 
being conveyed so mysteriously in the dead of 
night ? Yain questions one and all. A sense sat 
heavily upon me of being in the power of an 
inexorable Destiny, who was leading «*e onward 
whether I willed it or no, by paths to me un¬ 
known, towards a goal 1 was unable to foresee. 

Soon the last lamp was left behind, and we 
plunged forward into the blacker darkness of the 
country; and now our pace was increased, the 
horses breaking into a long swinging trot, which 
gradually became -wearisome from its absolute 
monotony. As on our first journey, not a word 
was spoken by any one. By-and-by, from sheer 
fatigue I suppose, perhaps aided in part by the 
liqueur given me by Legros, 1 fell into a sort of 
troubled sleep, in which the real and the imagi¬ 
nary were strangely blended. How long this 
state of semi-consciousness lasted, and how many 
miles we travelled during the time, I had no 
moans of judging. The abrupt stoppage of the 
coach, and the" cessation of the monotonous grind¬ 
ing of the wheels, brought me back with a start 
to the reulities of my position. _ Legros let down 
one of the windows. Day was just breaking. A 
dim misty light pervaded-She atmosphere, through 
which as yet nothing wa. clearly visible. M. 
Legros and one of the others alighted and went 
forward, leaving me and the other man inside. 

‘ Are we near tht> end of our journey ? ’ I said 
to the silent figure sitting opposite me. 

He started, stared at me for a moment, and 
then made some unintelligible reply. Presently 
the coach moved forward a little wuy, and then 
halted again. Then M. Legros came up, and 
standing on the carriage step, spoke to me through 
the window. 

‘Another stage of our journey is at an end,’ he 
said. ‘We have one more stage to travel together 
before we separate. You will now please to alight; 
but before doing this, I must ask you to give me 
your promise tliat neither by word nor gesture 
will you endeavour to attract the attention or 
rouse the suspicions of any strangers, not of our 
party, whom you may presently see. As I have 
already told you, you have only to obey mv 
instructions implicitly, and no harm shall befall 
you.—Have I your word, monsieur ? ’ There was 
a stem questioning look in his eyes as he finished 
speaking. 

* I am helpless, and in your power; I can only 
do as you wish.’ * 

* It is well,’ he 'shid as he stepped down and 
opened the carriage door. 

I was glad enough to get out and be able to 
stretch my cramped limbs. The other man fol¬ 
lowed, and during the next few minutes he and 


M. Legros kept close to me, one walking on either 
side oi me. 

My first glance round showed me that we had 
alighted' some twenty or thirty yards from a 
broad, Bluggish-flowing river, which I at once said 
to myself could be none other than the Thames. 
A thin white mist lay on the water, through 
which only the faintest outlines of the opposite 
shore were discernible. In mid-stream, a small 
steamer lay moored, from the funnel of which' 
a thin black pennon of smoke was lazily trailing. 
We had alighted at a kind of wharf, roughly 
paved and shut in by some Balf-dilapidated build¬ 
ings, which looked unspeakably forlorn and deso¬ 
late in the light of early morning. Some half- 
score men, dressed in guernseys and high boots, 
were lounging about, their hands buried deep in 
their pockets, looking on with a stolidity which 
it seemed as if nothing could rouse into animation, 
at the proceedings of the party of which I formed 
one, which were conducted without the slightest 
pretence at secrecy. A little way in the back¬ 
ground stood the # plumelcss hearse with its two 
black horses. 

We three men, I in the middie, walked down 
to the edge of the wharf. The tide was low ; and 
it was not till we were close* to the water that 
I perceived a couple of boats which Beemed to be 
waiting our arrival. The first looked like an 
ordinary ship’s boat; in it were Beated some half- 
dozen men resting on their oars, with a cockswain 
in the stern. The second boat was a broad old- 
fashioned tub ; but I could not repress a shudder 
when I saw the coffin which had been brought 
down in the hearse laid along its bottom. Two 
men were in this boat, one seated at the head, 
and the other at the foot, of the coffin. 

There was barely time to note all this before, 
in compliance with a whispered word from 
Legros, who still kept by my side, I descended 
four or five slimy tide-washed steps, and stepped 
into the first boat, followed closely by my com¬ 
panions. As soon as we had seated ourselves, 
a signal was given; the men dipped their oars, 
and a moment later the ragged wharf and its 
staring denizens were left behind. And now it 
was I first became aware that we hail the other 
boat with its awful freight in tow. It glided after 
us through the morning mist, as though the secret 
it held was one from which we might never more 
escape. 

Our boat headed in a straight line from the 
wharf. I had undergone so many surprises 
during the last few hours that it was only one 
more added to the number to find that our desti¬ 
nation was the steamer which was anchored out 
in mid-stream. Five minutes later , 1 I found 
myself on board, and, at the invitation of Legros, 

I at once followed him below. He conducted 
me into a handsomely fitted up ailoon, and then 
left me. It could not have been more than a 
few minutes after this when the engine gave its 
first palpitating throb, and the third stage of my 
strange journey had begun. 

Whither were we bound ? What would be the 
duration of our voyage? And what possible 
object could my captors have in taking me so far 
away from home V These were questions that i 

? ut themselves to me again and again : and then 
thought of the fate of poor Karavich, and my , 
heart as I did so grew faint within me. i 
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It was all an unfathomable mystery, and the 
more I strove to find some ray of light to 

S ” me through its mazes, the more bewil- 
I became. In order to relieve in some 
measure the burden of my thoughts, I began 
to peer through the port-holes of the cabin, 
one after another; but there was little to be 
seen to gratify mv curiosity. A dim line of 
desolate flats on the one hand ; on the other, 
an equally dreary expanse of far-reaching shore, 
with here and there a few scattered buildings, 
from some of which sprung huge chimneys, which 
were already belching forth black volumes of 
smoke to the morning air. It had begun to 
rain by this time; but there seemed to be 
scarcely the faintest breath of wind ; the quick 
soft pulsing of the engines told me that we 
were now making rapid progress through the 
water. 

I had been about half an hour alone, when 
I was rejoined by Legros. He was all smiles 
and amiability. lie gave me the impression of a 
man from whose mind some burden which had 
pressed heavily on it had been suddenly lifted. 
There was no longer that strained intense look 
in his eye?—that air of watchful suspicion which 
had been so notic&ible in him earlier on, had 
altogether vanished. He was, if possible, more 
of an enigma to me under this new aspect than 
he had been before. 

‘Your eyes have a drowsy look in them, my 
friend,’ he said pleasantly. ‘First of all, you 
must partake of some breakfast; and after that, 
you shall sleep—sleep—sleep for the next dozen 
hours, if it so please you. This little ap/>arl> wnl 
is set aside for your service so long a- jou favour 
us with your company.’ As he spoke,’he opened 
one of a row of three or four doors, ana dis¬ 
closed a tiny sleeping berth, fitted up and in 
every respect ready for occupation, which looked 
infinitely tempting to my tired eyes. I took 
advantage of the opportunity to perform some 
needful ablutions, when I re-entered the saloon, 
breakfast was on the table. A minute later, 
Legros and I were joined by two men whom 
I had not seen before, together with one of the 
men who had accompanied us inside the carriage. 
The two strangers were in some kind of undress 
uniform. Legros smilingly introduced me to 
them as a young English friend of his who had 
token -a fancy to accompany them a little way 
on their voyage. They replied by a few polite 
words in English, in which they expressed a 
hope that my voyage would prove a pleasant 
one; hut polite though their words might be, 
I thought I detected under them a hidden ring 
of sarcasm. After this, the conversation became 
general, except as far as I was concerned, it 
being conducted in the same unknown language 
os before, ® 

When I sat down at table, I seemed to have 
no appetite, but it came with the occasion, and 
despite the doubts and fears which beset me, 
I made a hearty meal When the others rose, 
I retired to my berth, and in less than ten 
minutes was sound asleep. It was on the point 
of three o’clock when I awoke. On gazing out 
through the port-hole, nothing could be seen but a 
slowly heading expanse of waters, through which 
we were quickly cleaving our way. A dreary 
diizile of min was still falling. On entering the 


saloon, I found M. Legros lounging on the 
couch over a novel and a cigarette. ‘All, ha I 
you look better, much better,’ he said with a 1 
nod and a smile. ‘I advise you to do as I am 
doing. It’s the only thing on a* day like this. 
Here are cigarettes, and on that shelf you will 
find some half hundred novels in hali-a-dozen 
languages. You can of course go on deck if you 
wish to do so and prefer a wet coat to a dry one.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said. ‘I will try what it’s 
like on deck—at least for a little while. The 
fresh air will do me good.’ 

Of a truth, there was not much to keep any 
one long on deck. A mail at the wheel, an 
officer on the bridge, and two seamen forward, 
all in oilskins, were the only living beings 
visible. After lighting a cigar, I found a shel¬ 
tered nook under the lee of one of the boats. 
As far as*ruy defective geographical knowledge 
allowed me to judge, we were now somewhere 
about the mouth of the Thames and heading 
towards the North Sea. On our left, mile after 
mile of low-lying desolate shore was dimly dis¬ 
cernible through the thin drizzle of rain. This 
I concluded must he some portion of the Essex 
coast. On our right, the gray heaving waters 
stretched out into infinitude. Already the dull 
November afternoon was darkening to its close. 
From minute to minute, my spirits within me 
seemed to he sinking deeper and deeper; tho 
gloom and desolation of the great waste of 
waters seemed but a reflex of the gloom and 
disquietude of my own thoughts. In a little 
while I flung away the end of my cigar and j 
went below. M. Legros was no longer there ; • 
I had the saloon to myself. It was necessary j 
to pass the time somehow, so, after making ' 
choice of a book, I stretched myself on a | 
sofa and made a resolute attempt to read. | 
It was a vam effort. Karavich’s melancholy j 
deep-set eyes and white face blotted out the 
printed words. 

After a time, the steward appeared and began 
his preparations for dinner, lie was a sandy- 
haired, foxy-faced man, with a retreating chin 
and prominent teeth. I went on, pretending to 
read, and taking but little or no notice of him ; 
when presently I was startled by a low warning 
‘ Hist! ’ and on glancing up, I saw that the man - 
was regarding me with a strangely earnest look. 
When lie perceived that he had attracted my 
attention, lie held up a finger, ns if in warning, 
and then said in a whisper, that.was a strange 
jumble of broken English interlarded with 
French, such as I cannot attempt to repro¬ 
duce : ‘ Do not appear to notice me, monsieur, 
nor speak to me aloud, for the love of j 
heaven! ’ 

I stared at him in astonishment, but so far 
obeyed his adjuration as to remain silent. • 

‘Monsieur is an Englishman,’ he began again 
presently, but still in a whisper so low that 
only with difficulty could I make out what he 
said; ‘ and his kind heart will not allow him 
to refuse to do a small service for one who is 
in great extremity. Is it not so ? ’ 

‘ Before I can promise, Jl ' must know what 
the service is that you want mo to do,’ I whis¬ 
pered back. 

‘It is only to post a certain letter after 
monsieur’s arrival in London.’ • 
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I could not repress a start. ‘But how soon 
am I likely to be back in London?’ I asked 
with an eagerness I could not conceal. 

‘If all goes well, in less than twenty-four 
hours from now.’ 

Here, indeed, was joyful' tidings ; but I suppose 
I musf have looked somewhat incredulous, for 
a moment later the man added: * Monsieur will 
find that what I tell him is the truth.’ 

‘In that case, of course, I shall be quite 
willing to post any letter you may intrust to 
my care.’ 

‘0 monsieur, thanks—a thousand thanks’’ 
replied the man in a tone the sincerity of which 
I could not doubt. ‘If Monsieur Karavich could 
do so, he would thank monsieur in person, 
because it is he who is the writer of the 
letter.’ 

‘Monsieur Karavich !’ I exclaimed aloud. ‘I 
thought that’- * 

The clatter of a dozen knives on the table 
drowned my voice. The steward had turned 
as white as a sheet. ‘For the love of heaven, 
monsieur, do not speak above a whisper,’ he said 
after a pause and a frightened look round. 
‘What 1 am doing now is at the risk of my 
life—but that matters little. No; Monsieur 
Karavich is not dead. To avoid any dangerous 
questions being asked, he was brought down 
here as if he were a dead man in a coffin made 
for the purpose. Oh, but it was cunningly con¬ 
trived ! Of all Monsieur Karavich’s inends, no 
one knew—there was not one to warn him.’ 

Before I could say anything further, he had 
left the cabin, but he was back again in the 
course of two or three minutes. ‘Here is the 
letter, monsieur,’ he said, still in a whisper. 
‘The thanks ot ten, of twenty, of fifty thousand 
brave hearts would be yours, if they knew the 
service you have promised to do. In less than 
fifty hours, it will be known in every capital 
in Europe that Fedor Karavich is a prisoner.’ 

I took the letter and nut it away in an inner 
pocket of my vest. ‘No eyes but mine shall 
see the letter. I will post it with my own 
hands os soon ns I reach London. But tell me 
—who and what is Monsieur Karavich ? ’ 

‘One of the greatest and noblest of men, and 
a true patriot, if ever there was one. Monsieur 
Karavicn is not his real name; he has twenty 
different names for different occasions. By birth 
he belongs to one of the noblest families in 
his native land; but his heart, his life, his 
fortune, have been given to the poor and 
oppressed. His real name is a name of terror 
wherever tyranny hides and trembles.’ 

‘And what will be liis fate, now that his 
enemies have got him in their clutches ? ’ 

‘Who can tell? It is not the first time the 
Bear has had him in its grip. He passed ten 
years in Siberia when little more than a boy. 
Probablement , he will disappear—vanish utterly, 
and be heard of never again.’ 

* Is there no way of helping him ? Are there 
no means of rescuing him ? ’ 

The man spread his hands with a gesture 
eloquent of despair. ‘There is no hope—none,’ 
he answered with a half-sob in his voice. There 
was silence for a few moments, then I noticed 
his strange face lighten, and coming close to me, 
he said 'in & lower whisper than Before : ‘ And 


yet, monsieur, who can tell? Fedor Karavich 
has friends where none would expect to find ■ 
them—friends secret, but devoted to the cause, 
even amongst the highest of the high. All that 
gold can do, all that powerful influence unseen 
and working in the dark, can. do for him will 

be done ; but after all ’- He finished with a 

despondent shake of the head. 

‘The cause, as you call it, seems to have its 
emissaries everywhere,’ I remarked. ‘Even you 

yourself’- I paused. If an apparition had 

suddenly stood before the man, he could scarcely 
have looked more scared. *He gave a great gasp, 
but did not speak. 

A moment later, we heard the sound of foot¬ 
steps. As M. Legros entered by one door, the 
steward disappeared through another. I became 
at once immersed in my novel. 

The same party sat down to dinner that had j 
met at breakfast. Eacli of them addressed a few 
words to me in English, and treated me with 
the utmost ^ourtesy; but, as before, the chief 
part of the conversation was kept up in a lan¬ 
guage of which* 1 knew nothing. When dinner 
was over, cigarettes and cards* were introduced, 
and I was invited by M. Legros to form one in 
a rubber of whist. This, however, I declined to 
do, and went back to my book instead. And so 
a couple of hours sped quietly away. 

At length I said to M. Legros: ‘ If you have 
no objection, and these gentlemen will not think 
it rude on my part, I will retire to ray berth.’ 

‘Do so by all means,’ he answered. ‘But if 
I were you, I would only partially undress. It 
is by no means unlikely that you may be called 
in a hurry.’ 

About four hours later, I was called in a 
hurry. A tap came to my door, and the voice 
of Legros said: ‘ Are you awake, monsieur ? 

If so, be good enough to dress as quickly as 
possible.’ 

Five minutes later I joined him in the saloon. 

‘I am grieved to say that we are about to 
lose the pleasure of your company,’ he observed 
in his blandest tones. ‘Whatever mv regrets 
may be, I am afraid that I can scarcely expect 
you to share them ; but it is just possible that 
we may have the felicity of meeting again on 
some future occasion. In any case, we shall 
hardly fail to remember each other.' Wrap this 
cloak around you; I trust you will accept it 
at my hands as a slight souvenir of our acquaint¬ 
ance ; and put this flask of cognac in your pocket; 
you will find the night-air cold on the water.— 
And now for a few last words of caution.’ Epb 
brows contracted and his face seemed to darken 
a little as he went on: ‘ For your own sake, 
and if you value your -future welfare—na;, what 
do I say, if you value life itself—you will not * ; 
speak one word to any living boing of that which 
you have seen and heard during the. past few 
hours. Should we find the authorities in London . 
setting on foot certain inquiries, we shall feel 
assured that any information they may have 
acquired can only have emanated from you. In 

that case- But I feel sure I need not say- 

more, except that I wish you to believe that my 
warning is intended for your good- And now, 
cher monsieur, if you are ready.’ 

I followed him on deck like a man in a dream. 

I had not noticed till now that the serew of the 
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steamer had ceased to revolve and that we were 
' scarcely moving through the water. The night 
was bright and starlit ‘Yonder little vessel— 
what you English, I believe, call a fishing-smack 
—will be your home for the next hour or two/ 
said M. Legros, pointing to n dark object sonic 
little distance away. * It will convey you to the 
nearest port, from which you will readily make 
your way to London.* He took my hand and 
held it with a hearty grip. ‘And now, adieu, 
and bon voyage. Then in a whisper : ‘ Remem¬ 
ber my warning. In a pocket of the cloak you 
will find money to defray your expenses to 
London.’ 

They were his last words to me. A moment 
later I was being transferred in a small boat from 
the steamer to the smack. Even before I got 
aboard the latter, the steamer was under way 
again. We could see her lights for a little while 
after she herself was lost to view, then they, too, 
were swallowed up in the darkness. 

The crew of the smack consisted of three men 
and a hoy. They were a rough but kindly set, 
and did tlieir beat under the circumstances to 
make me comfortable. I asked them no ques¬ 
tions, nor did they ask me any. No doubt, M. 
Legros had paid them well for the service they 
had undertaken to perform. Soon after day¬ 
break they put me ashore at Lowestoft, and by 
noon I found myself in London. I at once 
took a cab and drove off to my friend Gascoigne’s 
lodgings, only stopping for a moment, by the way 
to post poor Karavick’s letter. 1 had an impres¬ 
sion, but it may have been groundless, that my 
movements were watched and followed both at 
Lowestoft and in London. 

I had not been an hour in Gascoigne’s com¬ 
pany before I had so far disobeyed M. Legros’ 
warning as to have told my friend everything. 
At my age, it could not well have been other¬ 
wise ; the burden of such a secret was too heavy 
for my young shoulders to bear. But I had no 
desire to share it with any one else : once I had 
told the story to my friend, I felt that I could 
hold my tongue for ever. 

Three days later, in the dusk of evening, Gas¬ 
coigne and 1 strolled down the street to a certain 
house in which Karavich’s note had be6n ad¬ 
dressed. We found the number readily enough. 
The ground-floor was a baker’s shop with an 
unmistakable English name on the sign—cer¬ 
tainly not the name on Karavich’s letter. In 
the window was a card inscribed : ‘First and 
Second Floors to let Unfurnished;’ and sure 
enough, on looking up we saw four uncurtained 
windows staring blankly into the dark like so 
many sightless eyes. We made no inquiry at 
the shop, but hurried away* feeling as if we had 
touched the verge of another mystery. 

One evening, early in the following spring, I 
was standing gazing into a jeweller’s window in 
Bond Street, when a passing stranger halted, ap¬ 
parently with the view of following my example. 
I was conscious of his presence, but that was all 
I did not even glance at him. Suddenly a voice 
whispered in my ear: ‘ Fedor Karavich has 
escaped; let his enemies beware! ’ I turned 
with a start, but only to see a tall dark-clothed 
figure striding swiftly away. 

Before these lines see the light, twelve thousand 


miles of ocean will intervene between me and 
the readers of them. Had it not been so, in 
all probability the strange experience embodied 
therein would never have been made public. 

ON PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS* IN 
THE NEW-BORN. 

BY A MEMBER OF THE OPHTHAtMOLOQICAL BOCrETY. 

Among the grandest of our charitable institutions 
may be counted those for the care and instruction 
of the blind. Their utility and the benefit they 
confer arc beyond question, and they are in the 
highest degree deserving of moral and material 
support. It is fortunate that human sympathy 
is seldom slow in extending itself to those, he 
they young or old, who have lost the priceless 
boon of vision and who dwell in ‘ eternal night.’ 
Whilst this is the case, however, and it is a 
matter for thankfulness, it is well to remember 
that ours is peculiarly an age when prevention 
is held to be better than cure, and when con¬ 
sidered in connection with eases that admit of 
‘no cure/ the wisdom of pursuing a course of 
‘ prevention ’ is only too evident. 

It is well known that a large number of 
the inmates of our blind institutions have been 
rendered fit objects for admission by preventable 
causes. The purpose the writer has now before 
him is the consideration of a class of such 

I ireventable cases, but which also embraces the 
argest proportion. It is peculiarly a subject on 
which the public need information, and by the 
acquirement and diffusion of which knowledge, 
it will be within their power to do an amount 
of good, and which will tend in some degree 
to lessen the number blinded in the manner to 
be now described. 

The class of cases to which reference is made 
are those of young babies, to whom, in con¬ 
sequence of a serious inflammation occurring 
within a few days after birth, the light of the 
world may be taken away from them, almost, 
indeed, before their eyes have opened to it The 
disease is principally, but by no means exclu¬ 
sively found among the poorer people ; and as 
it is among them that ignorance mostly pre¬ 
vails, the direst results are most frequently 
witnessed. The affection -setting-in a few days 
after birth—is characterised by a discharge of 
matter from the eyes, and attended with red¬ 
ness and swelling, generally, of the eyelids. 
Whilst on the one hand it must be strongly 
urged that such a condition is a serious one, 
on the other it must be equally recognised that 
if treated sufficiently early it is amenable to 
remedies. No mother of a babe should, on * 
noticing the appearances indicated, delay Bending 
for or taking her child to a medical man. 
The grossest ignorance, however, prevails among 
mothers and those surrounding them, as to 
the gravity of this affection, at the time and 
after the births of their children. The writer 
in his medical practice experiences few circum¬ 
stances more sad, and caleuufted to harrow 
one’s feelings more keenly, than for a baby to 
be brought for the first medical treatment 
when the disease has already wrought such havoc 
as to render a cure an improbability, and too 
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often an impossibility. Such instances are of registered within a certain number of days, 
frequent occurrence in hospitfll practice. Dr. another opportunity would be afforded for giving 
Emrys-Jones some time ago collected statistics as a card with the desired information. The card, 
to the condition of the eyes when brought for it was proposed, should run in this wav: 
treatment at the Manchester Royal Eye Hospital; ‘ Imtructions regarding new-born infants.-*-lf tne 
and he found six and a quarter per cent, of the child’s eyelids become red and swollen, or begin 
eyes Were hopelessly lost, in some cases both to run matter within a few days after birth, it 
eyes, in others one only. There is, moreover, is to be taken without a day’s delay to a doctor, 
an amazing degree of careless indifference dis- The disease is very dangerous; and if not at 
played, and when a case in a wretched con- once treated, may destroy the Bight of both 
dition is seen by a medical man for the first eyes.’ 

time at the end of one, two, or three weeks The Society, on the Report of its Committee 
after the onset of the affection, to the question, on this subject, adopted, 'with slight modifica- 
‘ What have you been doing all this time for the lions, the series of resolutions suggested by Dr 
baby’s eyes?’ will come the reply: ‘Why, M‘Keown. The first resolution or the Society, 
nothing, sir ; ’ as if a special virtue lay in a nega- and which chiefly concerns us here, was as 
tive answer. follows : ‘ That the purulent ophthalmia of new- 

The importance of preventing blindness being born infants being the cause of a vast amount 
caused by this disease will be en/dent, when of blindness, mainly because of the ignorance 
it is asserted that a third or more of all cases of the public regarding its dangerous character, 
in the blind schools of England have been and the consequent neglect to apply for timely 
occasioned by it. Nor, indeed, does this in any medical aid, is desirable to instruct those in 
manner show its entire effects; for those who have charge of new-born children by a card’ (as pre- 
only lost one eye through it, would, of course, be viously mentioned). This is to be distributed, 
omitted from calculation, as well as those whose the resolution adds, by the po^-law and birth 
vision had been affected in a less degree. On registration organisations of the United King- 
thc continent, the proportion would appear to he dom; and details the methods to be adopted for 
equally large. In Germany, Rcinhard, from in- carrying the plan into operation. In a subse- 
vestigations at twenty-two (ferman blind asylums, quent resolution, the aid of the medical press 
found six hundred and fifty-eight blind from this is solicited, and the attention of the various 
disease among a total ol twenty-one hundred institutions which train or employ midwives 
and sixty-five, or tliuly and a half per cent, is drawn to this very important subject. 
Observations among our own institutions would These resolutions, as it lias been said, were 
appear to represent as large or a larger per- adopted by the Ophthalmological Society; and 
centage of cases. The writer has kept a record they were desired to he communicated to the 
of children admitted into a teaching institution Presidents of the Local Government Board, and 
with wlin h he is connected, and the number of similar bodies in Scotland and Ireland. A 
in his notebook is sixty-two. Of this number deputation also was appointed to wait upon the 
he expludcs seven, as either not having been Presidents of these •bodies, if necessary, to urge 
examined by him, or the cause of blindness the desirability of the plan sketched out being 
not verified; but of tb,o remaining fifty-live, put into practice; and among other members 
in no fewer than twenty-one is this aflection of this deputation were Sir William Bowman, 
distinctly traceable as the cause of blindness, and the President (Mr Jonathan Hutchinson) of 
This gives a pereentage of about thirty-nine, the Society. 

No words, it would appear, can be necessary It is very much to be hoped that the action 
to add to the telling effect of such figures. of such an influential Society will have a good 

It must be recollected, moreover, that the blind effect. It clearly puts the gravity of the case 
are not only shut off from the pleasures of this before the public; and any individual who can 
world, but their unhappy lot too frequently in any way spread the knowledge contained in 
renders them a necessary burden on their more the foregoing Report will be engaged in a really 
fortunate eight-possessing fellows. It is desirable good cause. 

that a knowledge of the dreadful results follow- For some time, the Society for the Preven- 
ing a neglect ol this disease should be impressed tion of Blindness lias issued and circulated a 
upon the community. The results mentioned leaflet entitled, ‘Advice to Mothers who do not 
comparatively seldom occur among the well-to- wish their Children to be Blind.’ It contains 
do, for the reason that the doctor is in imme- sound directions as to the nature of the disease, 
diate attendance, and under skilful treatment its recognition, and hints ns to what should be , 
the affection is cured ; but, however, by extending done whilst the doctor -is being fetched, which » 
information on this subject, it will, it is hop&l, should, however, be by no means delayed. Any >1 
reach the less fortunately situated. A compre- one interested in the welfare oS the blind, and 
hensive plan for attaining such an object was wishing for further information as to the objects 
introduced to the notice of the Ophthalmo- of the Society, should communicate with J)r 
logical Society of the United Kingdom, by Dr Both, Secretary, 48 Wimpole Street, London, W. . 
David MTCeown of Manchester. He proposed The object the writer lias had in view in thi* 
to utilise the poor-law and birth registration article has been to draw. attention to this affee- 
organisations. Such a plan would enable every tion of babies’ eyes, and to enforce the urgent 
mother of new-boffi infants to have read to her, necessity for prompt and proper treatment, 
and to be put in possession of, or of whoever He has not inserted any directions as to' 
may be in attendance, a card specifying the remedies parents may themselves employ, be- 
characters and dangers of the disease; and cause it is essentially a disease that no one but 
again, as* the? birth of every child has to be a medical man should treat, aud parents should 
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or*r xb, is*!. 


be encouraged to apply at once for relief. For 
the very poor, in every town is a hospital or 
dispensary, to which the infant can be taken. 
The better-to-do should seek the services of 
their own doctor. ' Whilst saying this, however, 
it may be observed that cleanliness is of the 
greatest importance ; and this should be regarded 
both as to the infant’s surroundings and also 
as to the eyes, in cleansing them with clean 
tepid water frequently, of all discharge ; and this 
requires to be done very gently. At the time 
of the birth of the baby, also, the eyes are the 
first parts that should’ be washed clean, and not 
left until the last, as is not unfrequently the 
case. If this were done, the disease in many 
■cases would be prevented. 


PARLIAMENTARY TITBITS. 
Ed&ufd Burke, the distinguished orator and 
writer, at the close of an election m 1774, in an 
eloquent speech, thanked his constituents ior 
electing him as their member, lie was followed 
by his colleague, Mr Cruger, a'met chant, who, 
after the orator’s remarks, contented himself by 
exclaiming: ‘Gentlemen, I say ditto to Mr 
Burke ! ’ ** 

Two stories are told of Lord Brougham. On 
being offered the post of Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Brougham refused it, alleging that 
its acceptance would prevent the continuance 
of his parliamentary duties. ‘True,’ rejoined 
Canning ; * but you will be only one stage irom 
the woolsack.’—* Yes,’ said Brougham ; ‘ but the 
horses will be off.’ 

The second is contained in a remark of Sydney 
Smith, who, seeing Brougham - in a carriage on 
the pahel of which was the letter B. surmounted 
by a coronet, observed : ‘ There goes' a carriage 
with a B outside and a wasp inside.’ 

Lord Erskine had the following unique form of 
replying to begging letters : ‘ Sir —I feel honoured 
by your application, and I beg to subsen be’— 
here the recipient had to turn over the leaf— 
* mvsclf, your very obedient servant.’ 

Lord Palmerston’s good-liumour as a distinct 
element of his character is well known. We find 
it even during his last illness, when his physician 
was forced to mention death. ‘Die, my dear 
doctor!’ he exclaimed; ‘that’s the last thing I 
shall do.’ 

When Shiel had learned by heart, but failed 
to remember, the exordium of n speech beginning 
with the word ‘Necessity,’ which lie repeated 
three times, Sir Robert Peel continued: ‘ Is not 
always the mother of invention.’ 

Some good sayings are attributed to George 
Selwyn, who was called ‘the receiver-general of 
wit and stray jokes/ and was a silent member 
of parliament for many years. When told that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds intended to stand for parlia¬ 
ment, Selwyn replied: ‘Sir Joshua is the ablest 
man I know on a canvas.* 

Horace Walpole, when complaining one day 
.of the existence of the same indecision, irre¬ 
solution, and want of system, in the reign of 
George III. as had been witnessed in that of 
Queen Anne, remarked concerning the continu¬ 
ance of the Duke of Newcastle as First Lord 
of the Treasury after the accession of George 
JIL: 4 There is nothing new under the sun.’— 


‘Nor under the grandson/ added Selwyn, George 
III. being the grandson of George II. 

George III. one day alluded to Selwyn as 
‘ that rascal George; ’ on which Selwyn asked : 
‘What does that mean 1 ?’ Immediately adding : 

1 Oh, I forgot; it is one of the hereditary titles 
of the Georges/ 

The Duke of Cumberland on asking Selwyn 
how a horse he had lately purchased answered, 
received the reply : ‘ I really don’t know ; I have 
never asked him a question.’ 

When it was proposed at one time to tax 
coals instead of xron, Sheridan objected to the 
proposal on the ground that‘it would be a jump 
irom the frying-pan into the fire/ 

Many other examples might be given of 
Sheridan’s wit ; we sliall mention three. On 
meeting one day two royal dukes, one of them 
said that they had just been discussing whether 
Sheridan were a greater fool than knave. The 
wit, placing himself between them, quickly 
replied : ‘ Why, faith, I believe I’m between the 
two/ His son suid that were he in parliament, 
lie would write on his forehead, ‘To let/—‘Add 
“ uni urnished,” ’ suggested the father. On another 
occasion, when asked by his tailor for at least 
the interest of his hill, Sheridan replied : ‘ It 
is not my interest to pay the principal, nor my 
principle to pay the interest/ 

With fcliN last wc may compare Talleyrand’s 
method in dealing with creditors. When asked 
by one when he should receive payment, the 
only answer given was : ‘Ma /of, liow* inquisitive 
you are! ’ 

We shall draw this paper to a close by quoting 
from The Anecdotal history of Parlianunt the 
following: 

* An Jiish Bird ion Bill. —The following bill 
was sent by an innkeeper at Trim to Sir Mark 
Somerville, who had given an order that all 
persons who voted for., him in a contested elec¬ 
tion for Meath should be hoarded and lodged 
at his expense. The bill, it is said, is still kept 
in a frame at the family seat. 

April 16, 1826. 

My Bill— 

To eating 16 freeholders above-stairs for Sir 
Marks, at 3s. 3d. a head, is to me il2, 12s. 

To eating 16 more below-stairs, and 2 priests 
after suppei, is to me, £2, 15s. 9d. 

To 6 beds in one room, and 4 in a nother at 

2 guineas every bed, and not more thun four in 
any bed, at any time cheap enough, God knows, 
is to me, £22, 15s. 

To 18 horses and 5 mules about my yard all 
night at 13s. every one of them, and for a man 
which was lost on the head of watching them 
all night, is to me, £5, 5s. 

"For breakfast on lay in the morning for every 
one of them and as many moro as they brought, 
as near as I can guess, £4, 1 2s. 

To raw whisky and punch, without talking 
of pipes, tobacco, as well as for porter, and as 
well as for breaking a pot above-stairs and other 
glasses and delf for the first day and night, I 
am not sure, but for the three days and a half 
of the election as little as I' can call it, and to 
be very exact, it is all or thereabouts as near as I 
can guess, and not to be too particular, is to 
me at least, £79, 15s. 9d. 

For shaving and cropping off 14 the heads of 
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the 49 freeholders for Sir Marks, at. 13d. for every 
I head of them by my brother htid a wote, is to 
1 .me, £2, 13s. Id. For a womit and a nurse for 
poor Tom Kernan in the middle of the night, 
when he was not expected, is to me ten hogs. 

I don’t talk of the piper, or for keeping him 
sober as long as he was sober, is to me, £0. 

THE TOTAL. 


2 12 0 0 
2 15 0 9 


Signed 

5 5 0 0 in the place of Jemmy Cars wife 
4 12 0 0 his 

79 15 0 9 Biiyan x Garraty 

2 13 0 1 Mark. 

10 10 
0 0 

.£110, 18s. 7d., you may say .£111, 0s. Od. So 
your Honour, Sir Marks, send me*ihis eleven 
hundred by Bryan himself, who and J prays 
for your success always m Trim, and no more 
at present.’ 

BREAD FROM THE BARK OF TIIE 
FIR-TREE. 

Till! present century is marked by a great social 
improvement in the position ol the lower or 
working classes; the days of famine, from which 
they suffered so severely, have passed away, and 
they can now rely upon bread made wholly irom 
corn, free from husk and chaff, and of that line 
quality which a centuiy ago was a luxury only 
indulged in by the upper or wealthier classes. 
This improvement has been brought about by 
a fuller cultivation of the land and by a general 
development of trade—great social changes wlncli 
are the spirit or essence of civilisation. 

In England, the white bread of the poor man 
is a thing of tins century; wliole-meal or brown- 
bread, barley-bread, and -iitcake being their old 
form of food. 

In the last century, wheu the wood-trade of 
the Baltic was confined to the Russian ports, the 
now thriving towns in the Gulf of Bothnia were 
poor fishing-villages, and the broad of the people 
was commonly made from the inuer bark of 
the fir-tree. Tlieir staple grain was oats and 
rye; but in time of scarcity, bark-bread was 
used; at other times, bark-meal was mixed with 
corn-meal, as a matter of economy. As the 
making of bark-bread may now be termed a 
lost art, we propose, to give a few notes upon it, 
which cannot fail to be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Until recently, the making of bark-bread 
from the fir-tree was common in the north of 
Sweden and Norway and in the north-western 
parts of Finland. The bark was stripped from 
the trees in the. spring, the only time of the 
year it is easily removable ; that of the trunk of 
large trees was most preierred, as it was less 
strong than the bark of small trees or branches. 
Linnasus, the great naturalist, when passing 
through the woods of Helsiugland, in Sweden, in 
1732, common and spruce firs grow 

here to a ^y huge size. The inhabitants had 
stripped almost every tree of its bark.' The 
outer or hard scaly bark was carefully removed, 
as the inner bark was the only part required. 
The bark was then dried in the sun, and stored 


for winter use, a season that embraces six or 
seven months of the year. Preparatory to grind¬ 
ing, the bark was rendered friable, thick, and 
porous by being warmed over a slow fire. It 
was then in part given to their swine in a 
granulated lorm, by way of economising corn, the 
swine by this food being rendered extremely fat. 
Other parts were cut up obliquely and given 
to their cows, goats, and sheep. When ground, 
this bark-meal, as it was called, was stored in 
barrels. 

The following is an old recipe for making it 
into bread : ‘ The meal is* moistened with cold 
water into a paste or dough, without being 
allowed to go into a state of fermentation, and 
without any yeast. Cold water is preferred to 
warm, the latter rendering the dough too brittle. 
The dough being of a soft consistence, is then 
well kneaded on a table. A handful is sufficient 
to make one cake, though no person would : 
suppose that so small a quantity could make so 
large a cake ^aa afterwards appears. This lump 
of dough is spread out on a flat tabic, not with a 
rolling-pin, but itli the hands, and a flat trowel 
or shovel ; a considerable quantity of flour is 
sprinkled over the surface, and the whole mass 
is extended until it become* as thin as a skin 
of parchment. It is then turned by means of a 
very large shovel, after being previously pricked 
all over with an instrument made on purpose, 
and composed of a large handful of the wing 
feathers of ptarmigan, partridge, or some such 
birds. The other side, when turned uppermost, 
is subsequently pricked in the same manner. 
The cake is then put into the oven, only one 
being ever baked at a time. The attendance of 
a person is necessary to watch the cake, and 
move or lift it up occasionally, that it may not 
burn. Much time, indeed, is not required for 
the baking. When sufficiently done, the cake 
is hung over some kind of rail, and the two 
sides hang clown parallel to each other. Other 
cakes when baked are hung near to, or over, the 
first. When the whole are finished, they are 
laid by one upon another in a large heap, until 
wanted.’ 

The dougli was said to be more compact than 
barley, and almost as much so as rye; but the 
bread was noted as being rather bitter in taste. 

Mr Laing, in his Journal of a Residence in 
Norway , states that he had been disposed' to 
doubt the use of fir-bark for bread ; but he found 
it more extensive than is generally supposed. 

In Norway, it is the custom to kiln-dry oats to 
such a degree that both the grain and the 
husks are made into a meal almost as fine as 
wheaten flour. In bad seasons, the inner bark 
of young Scotch pines is kiln-dried in a similar 
manner to the oats, anil ground along with, 
them, so as to add to the quantity of the mealy 
The present dilapidated state of the forests ih' 
districts which formerly supplied wood for ex¬ 
portation, is ascribed to the great destruction of 
young trees for this purpose in the year* 1812. 
The bread baked of the oat and pine meal lg . 
said to be very good. It is made in the form f 
of ‘flat cakes, covering the bottom of a girdle 
or frying-pan, and as thin as a sheet of paper, 
being put on the girdle in nearly a fluid state.* 
When used at table, these cakes are mad e crisp 
by being warmed a little. ' 
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It would appear that the inner bark of the 
silver birch-tree is also used for grinding into 
bark-meaL Loudon says in his Arboretum Bri- 
tannicwn: ‘In Kamtschatka, the inner bark of 
the birch is dried and ground, like that of the 
Scotch pine, in order to mix it with oatmeal, 
in times of scarcity. It is also said to be eaten 
in small pieces along with the roe of fish.’ The 
Rev. Dr Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, says : ‘ In the fifteenth century, Christopher 
III. of Scandinavia, in a time of great scarcity, 
had the bark of birchwood mixed with meal 
for food, from which‘'circumstance he was called 
“ The King of Bark.” ’ 

It is quite clear that the birch is wholesome, 
for in the Baltic Provinces it is customary for 
women in the streets to sell birch-sap in pails 
to the cry of birk vatten (birch-water); and we 
are told in the Penny Cyclopedia that ‘during 
the siege of Hamburg by the Russians in 1814, 
almost all the birch-trees in the neighbourhood 
were destroyed by the Boshkirs apcl other bar¬ 
barian soldiers in the Russian service, by being 
tapped for their sap.’ 

In the old home of bark-bread, wheat and 
oats are practically unknown, the shortness of 
the summer not admitting of the ripening of 
these cereals. The inhabitants are consequently 
confined to barley and rye, the latter being their 
staple food. This rye-bread is dark in colour, 
but very sweet and wholesome. 

We have seen the bakers of Sweden drawing 
batches of rye-bread ; and from the sweetness oi 
it and its appearance as it lined the floor of 
the bakehouse, we could scarcely disabuse our 
minds that it was not a batch of English plum- 
loaf. 

The making of bark-bread may now be said 
to be a tiring of the past; but its use even so 
late as the first half of this century, points to 
a primitive age, and an intensity in the struggle 
for life with which we in England are wholly 
unacquainted. 

THE STANHOPE OOLD MEDAL. 

In this Journal for June 6, 1885, we gave 
our readers some account of the ‘ Heroes of 
Peace’ Whose gallant acts had been rewarded in 
the course of the previous year by the Royal 
Humane Society. The Stanhope Gold Medal— 
‘the “blue ribbon” of the Society’—is awarded 
early in each year to the hero of the most praise¬ 
worthy instance of bravery brought to the notice 
of the Society during the preceding twelve months. 
In the beginning or this year, then, the Stanhope 
Medal was awarded to Alfred Collins, a young 
fisherman of Looe, Cornwall, for an act of bravery 
of such signal daring as to deserve special notice 
here. On a dank stoymy nfeht of December 1884, 
a boy named Hoskings fell overboard from the 
fishing lugger Water Nymph, then seven or eight 
miles south-east of the Eddystone lighthouse. 
The captain of the boat, Alfred Collins, imme¬ 
diately jumped overboard, hampered though he 
was by his oilskins and sea-boots, and holding 
on to his boat with one hand, endeavoured to 
clutch the boy with the other. He failed in this 
attempt; but clambering into the boat again, he 
'Soured the end of a line, and carrying this with 
himj he jumped overboard once more, and swam 


in the direction of the sinking lad. There was 
a heavy gale blowing, and the night was dark, 
with heavy rain. By the time Collins reached 
the boy, he was eighty feet from the Water 
Nymph , and already three feet under water ; but 
Collins managed to clutch him, and the two were 
with great difficulty pulled on board. Such self- 
sacrificing heroism as this needs no commenda¬ 
tion ; but the Royal Humane Society do well to 
recognisg it by the award of their medals. In 
addition to the Stanhope Medal, the Society 
awarded during last year fifteen silver medals, 
and one hundred and thirty-nine bronze ones ; 
and to ten heroes who already wore the medal for 
previous acts of bravery, the clwp was given; 
while the minor awards, of testimonials on vellum , 
and parchment and of money, numbered no fewer 
than two hundred and twenty-seven. In the 
cases reported to the Society during the twelve j 
months, out of four hundred and thirty-nine 
persons attempted to be rescued, four hundred 
and six were actually saved. 


AT THE MILL. 

Swallows, skimming o’er the shallows. 
Where, above the reeds and mallows, 
May-flies hover light, 

As ye course o’er flood and lea, 

Twitter of my love to me— 

Cometh he to-nigbt ? 


Insect-mazes, softly droning 

O’er the mill-stream’s fitful moaning, 

In your wayward flight, 

Murmur o’er the bridge’s cope 
Lullabies to dreaming Hope— 

Cometh he to-night ? 

Weave your flaming splendours o’er me, 
Evening clouds that float before me, 
Rosy, gold, and white ; 

Flood my soul with pearly rays, 

Haibinders of halcyon days— 

Cometh he to-night 1 

Flowers that lade the zephyr’s fleotness 
With the burden of your sweetness, 
Cheer me, calm and bright. 

Sweet as you my thoughts shall spring, 
When his soft-tongned wbispeiing 
Breathes o’er me to-night. 

Fickle he as swallow’s glancing; 
Wavering ns the May-fly’s dancing 
In the waning light! 

Flimsy as the clouds above, 

Frail as petals all his love ! 

Where is he to-night ? 


He is here I my homebound swallow ; 
True to me as May-flies follow 
Stroamlets to alight. 

Fair as skies in sunset hours, 

Sweeter far than honeyed ilowea^ 
Comes my love to-night.! 


H. Woox>. 
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COACHING-DAYS. 

The old stagecoaches, having served their day 
and generation, are now a thing of the past, 
save such as arc used for pleasure by 
societies like the Coaching Club. The relies oi 
these bygone days are to be found in roomy 
inns, with their broad gates, their commodious 
yards, and extensive stabling, which have been 
rendered comparatively useless and deserted by 
the diversion of the trallic that maintained them. 
Our fathers and grandfathers can yet interest us 
by relating stories of their experiences in the 
old slow coaches with six inside, the improved 
fast coaches and flying machines running twelve 
miles per hour with four inside passengers ; or 
the crawling, lumbering stage-wagon, which carried 
merchandise and the poorer nassengers, and which 
was considered to huve travelled quickly if it 
rolled over four miles of road per hour. 

Previous to the introduction of coaches, journeys 
were performed on horseback or by postchaise, 
and goods were carried on packhorses. Stow 
says that the Earl of Arundel introduced coaches 
into England about 1580; but some give the 
honour to Boonen, a Dutchman, who is said to 
have used this class of vehicle so early as 1564. 
These coaches, however, were for private use, and 
it was not until 1625 that they were let for hire 
at the principal inns. In 1637, there were fifty 
hackney-coaches in London and Westminster, 
and soon after, stagecoaches came into general 
use. Here is a copy of an old coachbill of that 
date: ‘York Four Dates.— Stagecoach begins 
on Monday, the 18tli of March 1678. All that are 
desirous to pass from London to York, or return 
from York to London, or any other place on 
that road, let them repair to the Black Swan 
in Holbom in London, and the Black Swan in 
Cony Street in York. At both which places they 
may be received Jin a stagecoach every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, which performs the 
whole journey in Four Days (if God permit) 
and sets forth by Six in the Morning. And 
returns from. York to Doncaster in a Forenoon; 


to Newaik, in,a Day and a Half; to Stamford, 
in Two Days; and from Stamford to London, 
in Two Days more!’ 

Nearly one hundred years after, the coaches 
were called ‘ machines,’ and thy fast ones, ‘ flying 
machines;’ while, to continue the metaphor, one 
man thus advertises his coach—‘ Pruen’s Machine 
will begin flying as follows: Hereford Machine, 
in a day and a half, twice £ week, sets out from 
the liedstreak-tree Inn in Hereford, Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings, at 7 o’clock ; and from the 
Swan with Two Necks , Lad Lane, London, every 
Monday and Wednesday evenings. Insides £1. 
Outsides, half-price. Jan. 5, 1775/ 

During these palmy days, they had not the 
good macadamised roads that we now enjoy. In 
winter, the roads were often so bad that the 
coaches could not run, but were laid up, like 
ships during an arctic frost. If the roads were 
defined at all, it was most frequently by ditches, 
into which many a luckless outsider has been 
thrown by the numerous coach accidents of the 
period. In many places, there was no road 
boundary at all, for we read that Ralph Thoresby 
the antiquary lost his way between York and 
Doncaster; and the diarist Pepys between New¬ 
bury and Reading. A writer in 1770 thus 
speaks of the Lancashire roads: * I know not, 
in the whole range of language, terms suffi¬ 
ciently expressive to describe this awful road. 
Let me most seriously caution all travellers who 
may accidentally propose to travel this terrible 
country, to avoid it as they would a pestilence; 
for a thousand to one they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthrows or breakings-down, 
as they will here meet with ruts, which I actually 
measured, four feet deep, and floating with mud, 
in summer-time/ 

Besides the dangers of bad roads, the drivers 
did not render life, limb, and property any 
more secure by the furious driving which 
opposition coaches inspired. As in rival ocean 
steamers, competition led to a speed not com¬ 
patible with safety. In Driffield (East Yorkshire) 
churchyard there is a tombstone to the memory 
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of the guard of a coach who was killed by the 
coach being overturned; and the way in which 
the local newspaper speaks of the accident, leads 
you to believe there had been racing between 
it and another coach. Kichard Wood, of the 
Reindeer and Ram Inns, High Street, Doncaster, 
in hiB advertisements, Bays that his coaches are 
the best—the horses keep good time—and no 
racing. 

These days were the days of highwaymen and 
footpads. Lady Walpole in her Letters relates 
how she and Lady Browne were robbed of 
their purses, 'when going to the Duchess of 
Montrose. ‘After the thief had gone, Lady 
Browne was most fearful lest he should return 
and wreak vengeance; “ for,” said she, “ 1 
always prepare for such-like people, and carry 
an old purse filled with bad money, which I 
give them, and so save my good money.” Her 
fears were groundless, however, for we reached 
our journey’s end without further mishap.’ These 
highwaymen were a source of great danger and 
trouble to coach-travellers, in spite of precautions 
to guard against them. A post-office notice issued 
in York, October 30, 1786, says with regard to 
the mailcoach passengers : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen 
may depend on every care and attention being 
paid to their safety. They will be guarded all 
the way by His Majesty’s servants, and on dork 
nights, a postillion will ride on one of the leaders.’ 
There is also a note to the effect that the guard 
was well armed. 

During very wet weather and on low-lying 
roads, it,was most unpleasant to drive through 
deep water; while, to add one misfortune to 
another, the trace might break or something else 

E ’ve way; and the mishap must be mended 
ifore we could get on to dry land. The writer 
has heard of the water over the axle-trees ; and 
on one occasion it ran into the coach, and all but 
set afloat two old ladies who were inside. Their 
dismay may be easily imagined, and their suppli¬ 
cations to the coachman to stop were quite 
affecting. Those on the outside were nearly as 
much to be pitied; for it had rained without 
ceasing all day—that kind of pitiless rain which 
comes down straight in solid stripes, like the 
water from a shower-bath, which in nautical 
language goes by the appellation of ‘raining 
marlin-spikes with their points dowhwards.’ The 
only difference between the outsiders and the old 
ladies being, that while they got it from beloiv, 
the outsiders got it from above. 

A good story has been told of four young 
undergraduates who had taken the four inside 
seats of the Oxford coach ‘Defiance.’ Just as 
the coach was about to start, a very pretty girl 
came up, attended by her grandfather, and asked 
if she could have an inside seat. As all the 
seats were occupied, the guard was unable to 
grant her request; but the young gentlemen 
inside Vowed they would bear any amount of 
crushing and discomfort for her sake. The fare 
was paid, and she gently handed in her grand¬ 
father, saying; ‘Mind you thank the young 
TOiUemen, grandpa ! * The feelings of the young 
3$U&nta can be better imagined Sian described; 


but the coach drove off amid a general chorus 
of anger and dismay. 

A gentleman-coachman gives the following inci¬ 
dent : ‘ In or about November 1834, I got upon 
the “Albion” coach, which ran from Birken¬ 
head to London. There was no one on the box, 
a most unusual thing, so I got by the side of 
the coachman. “ I suppose you know what kind 
of a load we’ve got, sir?” said he. “No,” I 
answered ; “ they look a queer lot! What are 
theyWhy,” said he, “they’re all jail-birds.” 
“Wh|w are they going?” said I.—“Why, to 
Botany Bay; and I wish they were there now, 
for they are inclined to give some trouble, and 
would do if they had not got 4 ruffles ’ on; but 
they’re pretty safe, I think.” They had two 
turnkeys with them ; and there was no one else 
on the coach but these worthies, their keepers, 
myself, c<?pekman, and guard. I left the coach 
at Wolverhampton, and a lucky thing for me it 
was; for, before reaching Walsall, the horses 
shied at some sparks flying across the road from 
a blacksmith’s shop, bolted, ran against a post, 
and upset the coach. No one was killed; but 
the coachman ultimately died of the injuries 
then received. During the confusion caused by 
the accident, and whilst another coach and coach¬ 
man were being got ready to take them on, 
some of the convicts contrived to get files and 
other implements, and by these means put their 
handcuffs into such condition that they could 
slip them whenever they chose to do so. At a 
given signal they freed themselves, sprang upon 
and overpowered their keepers, guard, and coach¬ 
man, handcuffed them, cut the traces, let loose 
the horses, and decamped. The greater number 
of them were, however, recaptured/ 

With what ease, rapidity, and comfort we now 
perform our journeys, is best shown by contrast 
with the way in which our grandfathers thought 
wonders were performed. On a cold day in 
winter, your hands were frozen, your feet were 
frozen, your very mouth felt frozen; and, in 
fact, you felt frozen all over. Sometimes, with 
all this cold, you were also wet through—your 
hat wet through; your coat wet through ; the 
large wrapper that was meant to keep your 
neck warm and dry, wet through; and you 
felt wet through to your very bones. Only 
twenty minutes was allowed for dinner; and l>y 
the time you had got your hands warm enough 
to be able to untie your neck-wrapper, and had 
got out of your greatcoat, which, being wet, 
clung most tenaciously to you, the time for dinner 
was half-gone. Before you had eaten one quarter 
of what you could have consumed, if your mouth 
had been in eating trim, and if your hands had 
been warm enough to handle your knife and 
fork, the coachman would put in his head and 
say: ‘ Now, gentlemen, if you please; the coach 
is ready.’ After this summons, having struggled 


having paid your half-crown for the dinner you 
had the wiU but not the time to eat, with 
sixpence for the waiter, you wished your worthy 
host good-bye, grudging h*Ki the half-crown he 
had pocketed for your miserable dinner. You 
then again mounted your seat, to be rained and 
snowed on, and almost frozen to death before 
you reached your journey’s end. • 
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The following is from Notes and Queries , August 
1856 : * There being persons who seriously lament 
the good old time of coaches, when they could 
travel leisurely and securely, see the country, 
and converse with the natives, it may be Well 
to register some of the miseries before they are 
altogether effaced from the memory. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

It is certainly not desirable that the good of 
coaches should bo interred with their bones; 
neither is it by any means to be wished that 
the evil should entirely cease to live after them, 
so as to render us indifferent, and thankless, and 
insensible to the superior advantages of modern 
locomotion. (1) Although your place has been 
contingently secured days before, and you have 
risen with the lark, yet you see th§»ponderous 
vehicle arrive full, lull, full; and this, not 
unlikely, more than once. (2) At the end of 
a stage, beholding the four panting, reeking, 
foamy animals, which have dragged you twelve 
miles ; and the stiff, galled, scraggy relay, crawl¬ 
ing and limping out of the yard. (3) Being 
olitely requested, at the foot of a tremendous 
ill, to case the horses, by getting out and 
walking. (4) An outside passenger resolving to 
endure no longer the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
takes refuge inside, to your consternation, with 
drinping hat, saturated cloak, and soaked um¬ 
brella. (f>) Set down with a promiscuous party 
to a meal, bearing no resemblance to that of a 
good hotel save in the charge; and no time 
to enjoy it. (6) Closely packed in the coach, 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined ’’ with live companions 
morally or physically obnoxious, lor two or three 
comfortless days and nights. (7) During a halt, 
overhearing the coarse language of the hostlers 
and tipplers at the roadside pothouse; and 
besieged by beggars expojmg their mutilations. 
(8) Boused from your nocturnal slumber by the 
horn or bugle, the lashing and cracking of whip, 
a search for parcels under your seat, and solici¬ 
tous drivers. (9) Discovering at a diverging 
point in your journey that the other coach you 
wished to take runs only every other day, or 
has finally stopped. (10) Clambering from the 
wheel to your elevated seat by various iron pro¬ 
jections. (11) After threading the narrowest 
streets of an ancient town, entering the innyard 
by a low gateway, requiring great care to escape 
decapitation. (12) Seeing the luggage piled up 
“Olympus high,” so as to occasion an alarming 
oscillation. (13) Having the reins and whip 
placed in your unpractised hands, while coachee 
indulges in a glass and a chat. (14) When dang¬ 
ling at the extremity of a seat, overcome with 
drowsiness. (15) Exposed to piercing draughts, 
owing to a refractory glass ; or, vice verxd, being 
in a minority, you are compelled, for the sake 
of ventilation, to thrust your umbrella accident¬ 
ally through a pane. (16) At various seasons, 
suffocated with dust and broiled by a powerful 
Bun; or cowering under an umbrella in a drench¬ 
ing rain; or petrified by cold; or tom by fierce 
winds; or struggling through snow; or wending 
your iway through perilous Hoods. (17) Per¬ 
ceiving that a young squire is receiving an initia¬ 
tory practical lesson in the art of driving, or that 
a jibing hotse or a race with an opposition coach 


is endangering your existence. (18) Losing the 
enjoyment or employment of much precious time, 
not only on the road but also from consequent 
fatigue. (19) Interrupted before the termina¬ 
tion of your hurried meal by your two rough- 
coated, big-buttonod, many-capod friends, the 
coachman and guard, who hope you will remem¬ 
ber them.’ 

No doubt these olden times had their delights 
as well as discomforts, and old coachmen still 
speak enthusiastically of the charm of a bright 
moonlight night m summer-time, in which, not 
marred by the beat ol the horses’ feet or the 
rumble of the wheels, you heard sounds, saw 
sights, and felt conscious of perfumes that are 
unknown to railway travellers. Yes, though 
many may greatly regret that steam has super¬ 
seded horse-flesh, that the grimy engine-driver 
and stoker have displaced the coachman, ’ that 
the discordant, screecliing whistle is heard instead 
of the long mellow horn, the balance is in 
our favour, iti spite of all the annoyances to 
which we are subjected by the stupidity and 
carelessness of railway officials,* or by the red- 
tapeism and apparent indifference of railway 
directors. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

On the morning when Harry Noel was to arrive 
in Trinidad, Mr Dupuy and Edward Hawthorn 
both came down early to the landing-stage to 
await the steamer. Mr Dupuy condescended to, 
nod in a distant manner to the young judge—ho 
had never forgiven him that monstrous decision 
in the case of Delgado versus Dupuy—and to ask 
chillily whether he was expecting friends from 
England. 

* No,’ Edward Hawthorn answered with a bow 
as cola as Mr Dupuy’s own. ‘ I have come down 
to meet an old English friend of mine, a Mr Noel, 
whom I knew very well at Cambridge and in 
London, but who’s coming at present only from 
Barbadoes.’ 

Mr Dupuy astutely held his tongue. Noblesse 
did not so far impose upon him as to oblige him 
to confess that it was Ilarry Noel he, too, had 
come down in search of. But as soon as the 
steamer was well alongside, Mr Dupuy, in his 
stately, slow, West Indian manner, sailed ponder¬ 
ously down the special gangway, and asked a 
steward at once to point out to him which of 
the passengers was Mr NoeL 

Harry Noel, when he received Mr -Dupuy’s 
pressing invitation, was. naturally channel at 
the prospect of thus being quartered under the 
same roof with pretty little I^ora. Had he 
known the whole circumstances of the case, 
indeed, his native good feeling would, of course, 
have prompted him to go to the Hawthorns’; 
but Edward had been restrained by a certain 
sense of false shame from writing the whole 
truth about this petty local race prejudice to 
his friend in England; and so Harry jumped 
at once at the idea of being so comfortably 
received into the very house of which he so 
greatly desired to become an inmate. ‘You’re 
very good, I’m sure,’ he answered in his off-hand 
manner to the old planter. ‘Upon my word, 
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I never met anything in my life to equal your 
open-hearted West Indian hospitality, wherever 
one goes, one’s uniformly met with open arms. 
I shall be delighted, Mr Dupuy, to put up at 
your place—Orange Grove, I think you call it— 
ah, exactly—if you’ll kindly permit me.—Here, 
you fellow, go down below, will you, and ask 
for my luggage.’ 

Edward Hawthorn was a minute or two too 
late. Hurry came forward eagerly, in the old 
friendly fashion, to grasp his hand with a hard 
grip, but explained t to him with a look, which 
Edward immediately understood, that Orange 
Grove succeeded in offering him superior attrac¬ 
tions even to Mulberry. So the very next day 
found Nora and Harry Noel seated together at 
lunch at Mr Dupuy’s well-loaded table; while 
Tom Dupuy, who had actually stolen an hour 
or two from his beloved canes, dropped in casu¬ 
ally to take stock of this new possible rival, as 
he half suspected the gay young Englishman 
would turn out to be. From tire first moment 
that their eyes met, Tom Dupuy conceived an 
immediate dislike and distrust for Harry Noel. 
What did he want coming here to Trinidad? 
Tom wondered: ,a fine-spoken, stuck-up, easy¬ 
going, haw-haw Londoner, of the sort that your 
true-born colonist hates and detests with all the 
force of his good-hater’s nature. Harry irritated 
him immensely by his natural superiority: a 
man of Tom Dupuy’s type can forgive anything 
in any other man except higher intelligence and 
better breeding. Those are qualities lor which 
he feels a profound contempt, not unminglcd 
L with hatred, envy, malice, and all uncharitable¬ 
ness. So, as soon as Nora had risen from the 
table and the men were left alone, West Indian 
fashion, to their afternoon cigar and cup of coffee, 
Tom Dupuy began to open fire at once on Harry 
about his precious coloured friends the Hawthorns 
at Mulberry. 

‘So you’ve come across partly to see that now 
man at the Westmoreland District Court, have 
you?’ he said sneeringly. ‘Well, I daresay he 
was considered fit company for gentlemen over 
in England, Mr Noel—people seem to have very 
queer ideas about what’s a gentleman and what’s 
not, over in England—but though I didn’t like 
' to speak about it before Nora, seeing that they ’re 
friends of hers, I think I ought to warn you 
beforehand that you mustn’t have too much to 
say to them if you want to get on out here in 
Trinidad. People here are u trifle particular 
about their company.’ 

Harry looked across curiously at the young 
plantar** leaning back in awkward fashion with 
legs outstretched and half turned away from the 
table, as he sipped his coffee, and answered 

« , with f 8onie little surprise : ‘ Why, yes, 
ipuy, I think our English idea of what 
constitutes a gentleman does differ Blightly in 
some respects from the one I find current out 
here in the West Indies. I knew Hawthorn 
intimately for several years at Cambridge and 
in London, and the more I knew of him the 
better I liked him and the more I respected 
him. fie ’a a little bit too radical for me, I 
confess, and a little bit too learned as well; 
but In every other way, I can’t imagine what 
- 'J^sible objection you can bring against him.’ 

* Tom Dupuy smiled an ugly smile, and gazed 


hard at Harry Noel’s dark and handsome face 
and features. ‘Well,’ he said slowly, a malevo¬ 
lent light gleaming hastily from his heavy eyes, 
‘ we West Indians may be prejudiced ; they say 
we .are ; but still, we ’re not fond somehow of 
making too free with a pack of niggers. Now, 
I don’t say your iriend Hawthorn’s exactly a 
nigger outside, to look at: he isn’t: he’s man¬ 
aged to hide the outer show of his colour finely. 
I've seen a good many regular white people, or 
what passed for white people ’—and here he 
glanced significantly at the fine-spoken Londoner’s 
dark fingers, toying easily with the amber mouth¬ 
piece of his dainty cigar-holder—‘ who were a 
good many shades darker in the skin than this 
fellow Hawthorn, for all they thought themselves 
such very grand gentlemen. Some of ’em may 
be coloured, and some of ’em mayn’t: there ’a no 
knowing,'vhen once you get across to England; 
for people there have no proper pride of race, 
I understand, and would marry a colpured girl, 
if she happened to have money, as soon as look 
at her. But this fellow Hawthorn, though he 
seems externally as white as you do—and a great 
deal whiter too, by Jove—is well known out 
here to be nothing but a coloured person, as 
his father and his mother were before him.’ 

Harry Noel puffed out a long stream of white 
smoke as he answered carelessly : ‘ Ah, I daresay 
he is, if what you mean is just that he’s got 
some remote sort of negro tinge somewhere 
about him—though he doesn’t look it; but I 
expect almost all the old West Indian families, 
you know, must have intermarried long ago, 
when English ladies were rare in the colonies, 
with pretty lialf-castes.’ 

Quite unwittingly, the young Englishman had 
trodden at once on the very tend crest and dearest 
corn of his proud and unbending West Indian 
entertainers. Pride of blood is the one form of 
pride that they thoroughly understand and sym¬ 
pathise with ; and this remote hint of a possible 
(and probable) distant past when the purity of 
the white race was not quite so efficiently 
guaranteed as it is nowadays, roused both the 
fiery Dupuys immediately to a white-heat of 
indignation. 

‘Sir,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy said stiffly, ‘you 
evidently don’t understand the way in which 
we regard these questions out here in the colonies, 
and especially in Trinidad. There is one thing 
which your English parliament has not taken 
from us, and can never take from us; and 
that is the pure European blood which flows 
unsullied in all our veins, nowhere polluted 
by the faintest taint of a vile African inter¬ 
mixture.* 

‘Certainly,’ Mr Tom Dupuy echoed angrily, 
‘if you want to call us niggers, you’d better 
call us niggers outright, and. not be afraid of 
it.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ Harry Noel answered with 
an apologetic smile, ‘ I hadn’t the least intention, 
my dear sir, of seeming to hint anything against 
the purity of blood in West Indians generally; 
I only meant, that if my friend Hawthorn—who 
is really a very good fellow and a perfect gentle¬ 
man—does happen to have a little distant infu¬ 
sion of negro blood in him, it doesn’t seem to 
me to matter much to any of us nowadays. It 
must be awfully little—a mere nothing, you 
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know; just the amount one would naturally 
expect if his people had intermarried once with 
half-castes a great many generations ago. I was 
only standing up for my friend, you see.— 
Surely,’ turning to Tom, \yho still glared at him 
like a wild beast aroused, ‘a man ought to 
stand up for his friends when he hears them 
ill spoken of.’ 

‘Oh, quite so,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy replied, 
in a mollified voice. ‘Of course, if Mr Haw¬ 
thorn ’s a friend of yours, and you choose to 
stand by him here, in spite of his natural dis¬ 
abilities, on the ground that you happened to 
know him over in England—where, I believe, he 
, concealed the fact of his being coloured—and 
you don’t like now to turn your back upon 
him, why, naturally, that’s very honourable of 
you, very honourable.—Tom, my dear boy, we 
must both admit that Mr Noel is lifting very 
honourably. And, indeed, we can’t expect people 
brought up wholly in England’—Mr Dupuy 
dwelt softly upon this fatal disqualification, as 
though aware that Harry must be rather ashamed 
of it—‘to feel upon these points exactly as we 
do, who have a better knowledge and insight 
into the negro blood and the negro char¬ 
acter.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Tom Dupuy continued mali¬ 
ciously. ‘People in England don’t understand 
these things at all as we do.—Why, Mr Noel, 
you mayn’t be aware of it, but even among the 
highest English aristocracy there are an awful 
lot of regular coloured people, out-and-out 
mulattoes. West Indian heiresses m the old days 
used to go home—brown girls, or at anyrate 
young women with a touch ot the tar-brush— 
daughters of governors and so forth, on the 
wrong side of the house—you understand ’—Mr 
Tom Dupuy accompanied these last words with 
an upward ami backward jerk of his left 
thumb, supplemented by a peculiarly ugly 
grimace, intended to be facetious—‘ the sort of 
trash no decent young fellow over here would 
have so much as touched with a pair of tongs 
(in the way of marrying ’em, I mean); and 
when they got across to England, were snapped 
up at once by dukes and marquises, whose 
descendants, after all, though they may be lords, 
are really nothing better, you bee, than common 
brown people ! ’ I 

He spoke snappishly, but Harry only looked 
across at him in mild wonder. On the calm 
and unquestioning pride of a Lincolnshire Noel, 
remarks such as these fell flat and pointless. 
If a N^fel had choBen to marry a kitchen-maid, 
according to their simple old-fashioned faith, he 
would have ennobled her at once, and lifted 
her up into his own exalted sphere of life and 
action. Her children after her would have been 
Lincolnshire Noels, tlie^ equals of any duke or 
marquis in the United Kingdom. So Harry only 
smiled benignly, and answered in his easy off¬ 
hand manner: ‘By Jove, I shouldn’t wonder at 
all if that were really the case now. One Teads 
in Thackeray, you know, so much about the 
wealthy West Indian heiresses, with suspiciously 
curly hair, who usecl to Bwarrn in London in 
the old slavery days. But of course, Mr Dupuy, 
it’s a well-known fact that all our good families 
have been awfully recruited by actresses and so 
forth. I believe* some statistical fellow or other 


has written a book to show that if it weren’t 
for the actresses, the peerage and baronetage 
would all have died out long ago, of pure 
inanition. I daresay the West Indian heiresses, 
with the frizzy hair, helped to fulfil the same 
good and useful purpose, by bringing an infusion 
of fresh _ blood every now and then into our 
old families.’ And Harry ran his hand carelessly 
through his own copious curling black locks, 
in perfect unconsciousness of the absurdly mal¬ 
apropos nature of that instinctive action at that 
particular moment. His talm sense of utter 
superiority—that innate belief so difficult to 
shake, even on the most rational grounds, in 
most well-born and well-bred Englishmen—kept 
him even from suspecting the real drift of Tom 
Dupuy’s reiterated innuendoes. 

‘You came out to Barbadoes to look after 
some property of your father’s, I believe?’ Mr 
Dupuy put in, anxious to turn the current of 
the conversation from this very dangerous and 
fitful channel. • 

‘I did,’ Harry .Noel answered unconcernedly. 

‘ My father’s, or rather my mothM-’s. Her people 
have property there. We’re connected with 
Barbadoes, indeed. My mother’s family were 
Barbadian planters.’ 

At the word, Tom Dupuy almost jumped 
from liiS scat and brought his fist down heavily 
upon the groaning table. ‘They.were?’ he cried 
inquiringly. ‘Barbadian planters? You don’t 
mean to say, then, Mr Noel, that some of your 
own people were really and truly born West 
Indians ? ’ 

‘Why on earth should he want to get so 
very excited about it?’ Harry Noel thought to 
himself hastily. ‘What on earth can it matter 
to him whether my people were Barbadian 
planters or Billingsgate fishmongers?’—‘Yes, cer¬ 
tainly, they were,’ lie went on to Tom Dupuy 
with a placid smile of quiet amusement. ‘Though 
my mother was never m the island herself from 
the time she was a baby, I believe, still all her 
family were born and bled there, for some gene¬ 
rations.—But why do you ask me? Did you 
know anything of her people—the Budleighs of 
the Wilderness?’ 

‘ No, no; I didn’t know anything of them,’ 
Tom Dupuy replied hurriedly, with a curious 
glance sideways at his uncle. — ‘But, ’pon my 
honour, Uncle Theodore, it’s really a very sin¬ 
gular thing, now one comes to think of it, that 
Mr Noel should happen to come himself, too, 
from a West Indian family.’ 

As Harry Noel happened that moment to be 
lifting his cup of coilee to his lips, hawdidn’t 
notice that Tom Dupuy was pointing most 
significantly to his own knuckles, and signal¬ 
ling to his uncle, with eyes ayd fingers, to 
observe Harry’s. And if he had, it isn’t prob¬ 
able that a Lincolnshire Noel would even have 
suspected the hidden meaning of those strange 
and odd-looking monkey-like antics. 

By-and-by, Harry rose from the table care¬ 
lessly, and asked in a casual way whether Mr 
Dupuy would kindly excuse him ; lie wanted 
to go and pay a call which he felt he really 
mustn’t defer beyond the second day from his 
arrival in Trinidad. 

‘You’ll take a mount?’ Mr Dupuy inquired 
hospitably. ‘You know, we never dream of 
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walking out in these regions. All the horses as long as he’s in Trinidad! What a terrible 
in my stable are entirely at your disposal. How thing if it were to get about over the whole island 
far did you propose going, Mr Noel? A letter that I’ve asked a brown man to come and stop 

of introduction you wish to deliver, I suppose, for an indefinite period under the same roof 

to the governor or somebody ? 1 with your cousin Nora! * 

Harry paused and hesitated for a second. Then Tom Dupuy was not wanting in chivalrous 
he answered os politely as he was able : ‘No, magnanimity. He leaned back on the sofa and 
not exactly a letter of introduction. I feel I screwed his mouth up for a moment with a 
mustn’t let the day pass without having paid comical expression; then he answered slowly: 
my respects as early as possible to Mrs Haw- ‘It’s a very serious thing, of course, to accuse 
thorn.’ a man offhand of being a nigger. We mustn’t 

Tom Dupuy nudged his uncle; but the elder condemn him unheard or without evidence. We 

planter had too much good manners to make must try to find out all we can about his family, 

any reply save to remark that one of his niggers Luckily, he’s given us the clue himself. lie 
would be ready to show Mr Noel the way to said his mother was a Barbadian woman—a 
the district judge’s—-ah—dwelling-place at Mul- Budleigh of the Wilderness. We’ll track him 
berry. down. I've made a mental note of it 1 * 

As soon as Harry’s back was turned, however, _ Just at that moment, Nora walked quietly 
Mr Tom Dupuy sank back incontinently on the into the •* dining-room to ask the gentlemen 
dining-room sofa and exploded in a loud burst whether they meant to go for a ride by-and-by 
of boisterous laughter. in the cool of the evening. * For if you do, 

‘My dear Tom,’ Mr Theodore Dupity inter- papa,’ she said in explanation, ‘you know you 
posed nervously, ‘ what on earth are you doing ? must send for Nita to the pasture, for Mr Noel 
Young Noel will certainly overhear you. Upon will want a horse, and you’re too heavy for any 
my word, though I can’t say I agree with all but the cob, so you’ll have to get up Nita for 
the young fellow’s English sentiments, I really Mr Noel.’ 

don’t see that there’s anything in particular to Tom Dupuy glanced at her suspiciously. ‘I 
laugh at in him. He seems to me a very suppose bince your last particular friend fell 

gentlemanly, well-bred, intelligent- Why, over the gully that night at Banana Garden,’ 

goodness gracious, Tom, what has come over he said hastily, ‘you’ll be picking up next with 
you so suddenly? You look for all the world a new favourite in this fine-spoken, new-fangled, 
as if you were positively going to kill yourself haw-haw, English fellow ! ’ 
outright with laughing about nothing! ’ Nora looked back at him haughtily and de- 

Mr Tom Dupuy removed his handkerchief fianlly. ‘Tom Dupuy,’ she answered with a 
hastily from his mouth, and with an immense curl of her lip (she always addressed him by 
effort to restrain his merriment, exclaimed in both names together), ‘you are quite mistaken 
a low suppressed voice: ‘ Why, now, Uncle —utterly mistaken. I don’t feel in the least 
Theodore, do you mean to tell me you don’t see prepossessed by Mr Noel’s personal appearance.’ 
the whole joke! you don’t understand the full ‘Why not? Why not?’ Tom inquired eagerly, 
absurdity of the situation V ‘I don’t know by what right you venture to 

Mr Dupuy gazed back at him blankly. ‘No cross-question me about such a matter; but as 
more than I understand why on earth you are you ask me, I don’t mind answering you. Mr 
making such a confounded fool of yourself now,’ Noel is a shade or two too dark by far ever to 
he answered contemptuously. take my own fancy.’ 

Tom Dupuy calmed himself slowly with a Torn whistled low to himself and gave a little 
terrific effort, and blurted out at last, in a myste- start ‘By Jove,’ he said, half aloud and half 
rious undertone : ‘ Why, the point of it is, don’t to himself ‘ that was a Dupuy that spoke that 
you see, Uncle Theodore, the fellow’s a coloured time, certainly. After all, the girl’s got some 
man himself, as sure as ever you and I are proper pride still left in her. She doesn’t want 
standing here this.minute !’ to marry him, although he’s a brown man. I 

A light burst in upon Mr Dupuy’s benighted always thought myself, as a mere matter of 
Understanding with extraordinary rapidity. ‘He taste, she positively preferred these woolly-headed 
is ! ’ he cried, clapping his hand to Iris forehead mulattoes ! 1 

hurriedly in the intense excitement of a pro- — . - ■ ■ ■ — - . - 

foundly important discovery. * Ho is, he is ! T rv xj xt tttttt atj 

Ther&-ain't be a doubt about it! Baronet or JOHN HULLA . 

no baronet, as sure as fate, Tom, my boy, that In 1870, when Mrs John Hullah was canvassing 
man’s a regular brown man! ’ on behalf of Miss Garrett, M.D., then a candidate 

‘I knew he # was, 1 Tom Dupuy replied exult- for the London School Board, several persona 
antly, ‘the very moment I first set eyes upon suggested that Mrs Hullah herself should have 
that ugly head of his! I was sure he was a been proposed—‘For it’s a name that ought to 
nigger as soon as I looked at him! I suspected be on the Board.’ That the name of Hullah 
it at once from his eyes and his knuckles. But must at one time have been a household word 
when he told me his mother was a Barbadian might be gathered from Lord WharndlffeV state- 
woman—why, then, I knew, as sure as fate, it ment in the House of Lords, that Between the 
was all up with him.’ end of 1841 and July 1842, fifty thousand persons 

‘You’re quite right, quite right, Tom; I were enlisted as musical students under the 
haven’t a doubt about it,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy superintendence of Mr Hullah and his pupils, 
continued helplessly, wringing his hands before Very early^ in life, Mr Jlullah’s thoughts nad 
him in bewilderment and horror. ‘And the been occupied with the great problem of popu- 
worst of it is I have asked him to stop here larising the noble and refining art, of music, and 
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this problem it was his life’s labour to deal with, 
bringing to the task considerable wisdom and 
culture, magnificent patience, and generous enthu¬ 
siasm. At a time when musical culture was very 
limited indeed, Hullah stood forward to pro¬ 
claim that this evil was? readily curable, that 
almost any child might learn to sing on scien¬ 
tific principles, so as to be able to pursue the 
study after leaving school, and that music 
deserved to be dealt with systematically, instead 
of being treated as a mere ‘relaxation from 
severer studies.’ As showing how these ideas 
were promoted during a long and busy career, 
the Life of John Hullah , now published by his 
widow (London : Longmans), and including a few 
pages of autobiography, will be welcome not 
only to musicians but to social reformers, and 
all who have any respect for the pioneers of 
progress. •• 

On the authority of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians t, Mr Hullah informs us 
that ho first saw the light in the city of Wor¬ 
cester, on the 27th of Juno 1812. In a private 
school, lie received a remarkably good education 
in English literature, but apparently in nothing 
else ; and his future career was still an open 
question, when it was suggested, by a musical 
family very intimate with the llullahs, that 
John should be trained to the profession of 
music. Accordingly, he became a pupil of 
William Horsley, the celebrated glee-writer. 
At the age of seventeen or eighteen, llullah 
himself ventured on the composition of a glee ; 
and in 1833, lie bccamo a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music, then possessing, in his 
opinion, a reputation which it has never ex¬ 
ceeded. Here, among his fellow-students, lie met 
Alias Fanny Jlickens, sister of the novelist, and 
shortly afterwards he appears to have become 
intimately acquainted with Charles Dickens him¬ 
self. Air Hullah’s first marriage took place on 
December 20, 1838; and early in the following 
year ? the idea of a popular method of teaching 
singing began to Engage his attention. He went 
to Paris to observe the method of Af. Willicm, 
and soon afterwards began teaching on a small 
scale at the Normal School at Battersea. Through 
Sir James Kay Shuttle worth, the sympathy of 
many influential persons was secured, and Hullah 
awoke to find himself famous. All classes from 
royalty downward were eager for information 
as to the new method. Lectures were required 
in all parts of the country; and owing probably 
to Mr Hullah’s own enthusiasm, very many of 
his pupils became teachers. 

In 1844, Hullah became Professor of Afusic 
at King’s College, London, an offico which he 
filled with acceptance for thirty years. lie 
held similar appointments at Bedford College 
and Queen’s College, two well-known schools for 
girls; and, indeed, was associated with F. D. 
Maurice in the founding of the latter institu¬ 
tion. 

The erection of St Alarlin’s Hall, the sceno of 
his most public labours, was an enterprise entered 
upon by him with characteristic, light-hearted¬ 
ness. ‘To the w./fk carried out in St Martin’s 
Hall,’ says Mrs Hullah, ‘is undoubtedly trace¬ 
able the present all but universal study of music 
by every class in England; but it may certainly 
be said that fur the chief director of that early 


movement, splendidly as he was supported and 
encouraged by his immediate friends, the results 
were ruinous in every way.’ In this costly build¬ 
ing he took up his residence, in order to be near 
the sceno of his classes and concerts, and for 
more than fourteen years he carried on a severe 
struggle for the cause which lay so near his 
heart. In 1801, when the Hall was destroyed 
by fire, and ‘Air Hullah, now past his prime, 
stood a ruined man in the midst of a large 
family,’ a host of influential friends—including 
Charles Dickens, Henry (Jhorley, Sir J. Kay 
Skuttleworth, Sir Arthur'Helps, and Air (now 
Lord) Coleridge—rallied round him, and gave him 
a new start in life. 

In 18G1, Hullah published his Royal Institu¬ 
tion Lectures on The History of Modem Mudc t 
a work which met with a cordial reception, and 
has since been translated into Italian by Alberto 
Visetti. Hullah’s failure in 1865 to gain the 
appointment of Professor of Alusic at Edinburgh 
was apparency as crushing as any misfortune 
could bo to so buoyant a nature. There was 
scarcely a spot 'in the world which he would 
have chosen for his home in preference to Edin¬ 
burgh. His lectures at the Philosophical Institu¬ 
tion and lus numerous concerto had made him well 
known there, and gained him many warm friends, 
who apparently encouraged him to suppose that 
his election was certain. There can be no doubt 
that he would have been a brilliant professor and 
an honour to the university ; for he was a man of 
wide culture and boundless enthusiasm for his art. 
That ‘ capacity for general appreciation,’ which he 
pointed to in Alendelssohn, was very properly 
cited by a friend as the striking feature in 
Hullah’s own character. Natural scenery, poetry, 
painting, and especially architecture, all found 
in him a thoughtful appreciation. 

But admirably as lie was fitted for such a 
professorship, perhaps the post which he received 
in 1872 of government Inspector of Music was 
even more suited to call forth his best talents and 
energies. His great objects were, firstly, to abolish 
singing by ear; and secondly, to encourage the 
formation of mixed choirs. ITe wished women 
to have more systematic training in choirs, so as 
to supersede the passionless soprano of boyB and 
the falsetto counter-tenor of men. What he did 
towards the promotion of a scientific method, of 
singing, may be judged from the fact, that during 
nine years, lie examined sixteen thousand male 
and female students who expected to become 
teachers, and in that case would probably Rive 
their pupils the benefit of his system. His official 
position brought him into delicate relations with 
the advocates of other singing metnoas, but 
although of course we find occasional depreciatory 
remarks, his tone is generally very fair. Referring 
to the tonic sol-fa system, he went so far on one 
occasion as to recommend the government to refuse 
their sanction to ‘a notation or alphabet abso¬ 
lutely unknown out of Great Britain, the closest 
acquaintance with which fails to enable its pos¬ 
sessors to read music as it is written by musicians.’ 
This seems at first sight inconsistent with hia 
repeated deprecation ot ‘any attempt to enforce 
on the musical instructors in tanning-schools 
directly or indirectly the adoption of any par¬ 
ticular method of instruction, books, or exercises 
whatever;’ but possibly his meaning was that 
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the tonic sol-faists, however their course might 
begin, should ultimately include in it a knowledge 
of the old notation—a provision to which they 
could not possibly object. 

As a composer, Hullah attained no great dis¬ 
tinction. In 1836, The Village Coquettes —an opera 
for which Charles Dickens supplied the libretto, 
and Hullah the music—was very successfully 
produced at the St James’s Theatre, where it ran 
for sixty nights. It was also played in Edinburgh 
under the management of Mr Ramsay. Charles 
Kingsley praised very highly Hullah’s setting of 
The Three Fishers , a song which is still met with 
in concert programmes. Among his other songs, 
which, as Mrs Hullah mentions, generally reflected 
his sadder moods, The Storm and The Sands of Dee 
are probably the best known. 


Mrs Hullah has wisely restricted herself to a 
bare outline of her husband’s lifework, thus bring- 
ing her book withm reach of his many pupils 
and admirers. Had a larger scope been permis¬ 
sible, a most interesting volume might lin\e been 
produced consisting of reminiscences of his dis¬ 
tinguished friends. We should have had a peep 
at the genial author of Friends in Comicil , for 
between Helps and Hullah there existed a life¬ 
long intimacy. We hear almost nothing of 
Mendelssohn ; and of Spolir, we are simply told 
that ‘he did not play very well.’ The simple 
fact of a dinner with Meyerbeer is recorded ; 
and we also hear of Samuel Rogers and Tom 
Moore as visitors at Mr Hullah’s house. Ilis 
friend Mr Chorley having reported the discovery 
of ‘a new composer, Gounod by name,’ Hullah 
went to Paris, and reported favourably but 
cautiously concerning M. Gounod’s abilities. ‘A 
great original musical genius,’ he writes, ‘is such 
a creation, that one is slow to come to any con¬ 
clusion.’ 

Hardly one of the good stories Hullah was 
constantly* picking up has found its way into 
this volume. Being gifted with elocutionary and 
dramatic power, he could repeat a story very 
effectively, and once boasted that he had correctly 
given a Scottish anecdote involving two distinct 
dialects. 

In 1876, Hullah received the degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Edinburgh, being presented 
to the Chancellor by his old friend, Professor 
Douglas Maclagan. ‘It is fitting,’ said Professor 
Maclagan, ‘that the university of Edinburgh, 
which alone, of the universities of Scotland, pos¬ 
sesses a chair of Music, should show a practical 
acknowledgment of past musicians by recognising 
one of the fine arts in the person of this most 
adequa^representative.’ 

In 1880, Hullah had a stroke of paralysis, which 
partially disabled his left leg and arm; but after 
a short rest, his marvellous energy forced him 
again into actfve work. Even at the age of 
seventy, lie resented the idea of retirement; and 
it was not until he had accepted Mr Gladstone’s 
' offer of a Civil List pension, that he fully realised 
that his lifework was over. He died in the midst 
of his family, at Malvern wells, on the 21st of 
February 1884. 

John Hullah devoted his whole energies to a 
cause in which he had a profound faith. It was 
doubtless to typify this devotion that he adopted 
the witty device and motto which appear on 
the title-page of Mrs Hullah’s book. The ladder 


referred to in the motto, * Per scalam ascendimus,’ 
is of course the musical scale, by means of which 
Hullah knew he could greatly benefit his fel¬ 
low-countrymen. With remarkable courage and 
tenacity he pursued this object, triumphing won¬ 
derfully over both apathy and obloquy. His 
name will probably not be permanently associated 
with the great work of giving to all British school 
children a rudimentary musical education on 
a thoroughly scientific basis; but the principle 
was fearlessly maintained by him when it had 
scarcely any other supporter, and all our future 
efforts must rest on the sound foundation which 
he laid. 

In conclusion, we may add that it is matter 
of congratulation that the teaching of music in 
elementary schools is no longer left merely to 
private enterprise, but now forms a branch of the 
work clonMunder the auspices of the Education 
Department. Government encourages musical 
tuition by a grant of money even to infant 
schools, ‘if the scholars are satisfactorily taught 
to sing by note’—that is, ‘by the standard, or 
any otlier recognised, notation.’ In this way the 
culture and the love of music will be sure to 
enter more than ever into the everyday life of 
our homes and communities. 


THE HERRING-FISHERY AND 
FISHERMEN. 

IN TWO I*ARTS.—PART II. 

Until recent years, many eurious customs and 
superstitions prevailed among the fidier-people, 
and in a year of scarcity it wa3 nothing uncommon 
to see in the streets of Fraserburgh, Peterhead, 
or any of the Moray Firth ports, a considerable 
procession, headed by several representative men, 
some on horseback, afid others on foot, bearing 
flags and symbols of the trade. The leaders 
were always comically and fantastically attired ; 
and while sonic had a number of herrings sus¬ 
pended by the tail from their hat-brims, others 
had their clothes stuck full of burrs; and all 
this demonstration was deemed to have suffi¬ 
cient virtue in it to cause the herrings to rise 
and go into the nets ! Up to the time that such 
exhibitions were common, no class was more 
superstitious than fishermen, and many practical 
jokes were perpetrated at their expense. The 
seafaring classes had a pious horror of hares and 
swine, and contact with them was held as por¬ 
tending some serious disaster or evil; and if any 
jocular cooper or fislicurer, anxious at a dull 
time in the fishing-season to relieve the monotony 
of their daily life, surreptitiously placed a leg 
of either of those animals on board a boat, its 
discovery led to the greatest commotion among 
the crew, who would not on any account go to 
sea that night, lest some dreadful accident should 
befall the craft. 

After a period of scarcity, the unexpected 
arrival of a successful craft in the early forenoon 
with the report that the fleet had at length 
met a large shoal of fish and secured heavy 
takes, spreads like wildfire through -the town; 
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and the excitement manifested by all, from the 
largest fishcurer to the smallest fisher-boy, is 
intense. The piers are soon crowded with visitors, 
interested spectators, and those directly engaged 
in the trade; and the effect produced by the 
loud-toned dialect spoken by the local fisher- 
women mingling with the distinctive pronuncia¬ 
tion of the natives of 'life, Berwickshire, Banff, 
and Moray, in addition to the highly pitched 
Gaelic of the Highland girls, is unusually strange. 
As the boats round tlie breakwater, they are 
eagerly scanned by many anxious faces; and on 
reaching the pier, the crews of those craft that 
have been fortunate in securing unusually heavy 
takes receive, in a homely way, the congratu¬ 
lations of their relatives, and form the centre 
of attraction to all those loungers about the har¬ 
bour who have nothing particular to tte. 

One of the first evidences of a successful fishing 
is the activity of the fWierwomen running hither 
and thither in hot haste armed with a plentiful 
supply of food for the bread-winners, which is 
soon after the boat’s arrival put on board, and 
hastily partaken of ere the hard day’s work com¬ 
mences. Before the meal is finished, the carters 
are waiting at the pier-side ; and should all the 
herrings bo shaken out of the nets, the men at 
once don their oilskins, and placing themselves 
in a convenient position to fall the baskets in 
the boat’s hold, the work of discharging com¬ 
mences. The skipper stands upon the pier to 
haul the baskets ashore, an operation in whieh 
he is olten assisted by his wife, who on many 
occasions takes the lion’s share of the work. 
Alter working some time in the hold, the men 
gradually become covered with the silvery scales 
of the fish till their clothing assumes the appear¬ 
ances of a coat of mail, in which their stalwart 
figures and superb physique stand out in striking 
relief. Should the harvest of the sea be landed 
in larger quantities than usual, the stir both on 
the piers and in the curing-yards correspond¬ 
ingly increases ; and amid a babel of tongues and 
uproarious good-humour, the stream of carts 
loaded with herrings goes on incessantly; while 
lishcurcrs, whose heads are almost turned with 
the pressure of business, rush to and fro issuing 
orders to their servants and fishermen. 

On being brought into the yards, the herrings 
are emptied into large square wooden boxes 
called ‘forelands,* many of which are under a 
roof, so that the women who gut the fish may 
be protected from the heat ot the sun or the 
inclemency of the weather. To those who see 
them for the first time in a heavy fishing-night, 
the gutters count one of the sights of the trade; 
and their persons, as they appear clad in oilskins 
and besmeared with blood from head to foot, 
reminds one of an Indian in his war-paint fresh 
from battle. These women, from a life-long 
experience, show the greatest dexterity in their 
work; and the rapidity with which they seize 
a herring, enter the knife at its gills, remove 
the gut, and throw the offal into one tub and 
the fish into another, is one of the features of 
the business, aiftf, in the eyes of a stranger, 
appears part of a juggler’s education. In the 
course of an afternoon and evening, one crew ol 
women—comprising two gutters and one packer 
—will have a good many rows of barrels at 


their credit, representing earnings of from ten 
to twenty shillings. On all occasions when the 
fishing is heavy, these women are obliged to 
work at any hour; and as it often happens that 
the boats are late in arriving, curing operations 
go on all night, rendering a curing-yard, if not 
a pretty, an interesting sight. From end to end 
of the premises are rows of forelands heaped 
with herrings, whoso silvery scales glitter in the 
light thrown from the blazing naphtha lamps 
suspended overhead, the rays of which, again, 
play upon the surface of .the water in the nar- 
oour in a way that recalls memories of historic 
cities by sea and lake. 

Around the forelands the women ply the knife 
in a competitive spirit with lightning speed ; 
and while they work, the air is often filled 
with the strains of popular songs and hymns, 
interspersed with the Gaelic music of the 
Highland girls, sung by these toilers to while 
away the midnight hours. On such a night, 
a fishing-toym has an appearance quite unique. 
The lurid glare, in a murky sky of the many 
lights burning in the yards, has a very weird 
effect; while the roll of carts and the shrill 
cries of the fisher-girls, mixed with the sten¬ 
torian tones of ‘the maibtef^ issuing his orders 
at dead of night, give a romantic touch to the 
picture. Often among the gutters are to be 
iound most respectable, educated females, who 
are tempted by the high remuneration paid to 
engage in the work, and who, when the fishing 
is over, assume another character, and may be 
seen at the Christmas balls in some of the 


smaller towns as the leaders of fashion. It may 
be noted here, that after being gutted, packed, 
and salted, the herrings are allowed to lie in 
barrels in the curing-yards for some little time. 
The barrels are then filled up, and otherwise 
completely cured ; and having received the brand 
of the Fishery Board as a certificate of good 
quality, they are despatched to Germany and 
Russia and other centres where herrings form 
a staple article of food. The salting of Herrings 
has hitherto been the chief method of curing ; but 
recently, boracic acid has been introduced for the 
same purpose, though how far it will be adopted 
in practice, is still a question of the future. 

One feature of the fishing which presents an 
unusually pretty and romantic sight may be seen 
on a dark night towards the end of August At 
that time the boats are usually within a mile 
or two of the shore; and when the gloaming 
deepens and the nets are shot, the crews pre¬ 
pare to hoist the lights required to be exhibited 
by law to prevent accidents happening with 
passing vessels. As darkness sets in, light after 
light appears, till the sea for a stretch of many 
miles is transformed into what seems a gaily 
illuminated city ; but instead bf the din and 
bustle associated with such an occasion, 'not a 
sound is heard but the gentle ripple of the 
summer sea, as its wavelets frolic on the sandy 
beach, or thread their way round the rocks 
near the old tower. The sight is ever new, and 
one so pretty and so fascinating, that on every 
occasion when it is available, the whole com¬ 
munity, including those who have been privileged 
to witness it for a lifetime, eagerly seek the 
points of vantage where they can best view the 
fairy-like scene spread out before them. 
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In mostly all the great herring-fishery ports, 
the harbours during winter have a most oppres¬ 
sive stillness, and often the trade done lor a 
protracted period would comprise the arrival 
and sailing of a few colliers and a limited num¬ 
ber of windbound ships. In spring, the scene 
changes, however; and by July, every available 
inch of water area is appropriated to the use of 
craft employed in the staple industry; and at 
times so great is the pressure, that many vessels 
are obliged to lie in the bay and wait their 
regular turn before being permitted to enter 
the harbour. In addition to our own ships, a 
great many German vessels have been hitherto en¬ 
gaged carrying herrings ; but within the last two 
years, Norwegian steamers, which were employed 
in the Norwegian herring business before steam 
was introduced here, have greatly taken up the 
carrying-trade, to the serious exclusion ot the 
British sailing schooners, which held the trade in 
tfieir own hands for half a century, and con¬ 
sidered it strictly tlieir own. In consequence 
of the altered aspect of affairs,, a strong feeling 
exists among the old-fashioned mariners, espe¬ 
cially the local skippers, against what they con¬ 
sider an unjust usurpation of their exclusive 
right, and many ah aged salt may be heard 
sighing for the ‘good old times.* But in spite 
of their quarter-deck arguments, which appear 
os old-fasliioned as their craft, steam-carrying 
power is fast increasing ; and it is more than 
probable that the once smart fleet of schooners, 
whose employment in the herring-trade was wont 
to yield the year’s dividend to the owners, will 
soon be practically a thing of the past. 

The social aspect of the fishermen engaged in 
the herring-fishery has undergone a remarkable 
change within the last quarter of a century ; 
and the noisy, hard-drinking, indigent toilers of 
the deep fiave given place to a race of sober, 
industrious, religiously inclined cl.-isa of men, 
who in many instances have amassed and have 
at their credit in the bank large sums of money. 
On the north and north-east coasts, thirty or 
forty years ago, fishermen as a class were reckoned 
amongst the hardest drinkers of the population, 
and one curious custom then existing, but which 
happily disappeared many years ago, was rather 
a strong proof of the not very enviable character 
attached to the men in those days. Before finally 
settling the terms of an agreement with the curer, 
the skipper always satisfied himself that one 
important clause was safe, which was to the 
effect that the curer was bound to supply a 
gallon and a half of whisky weekly for the 
exclusi^»use of the crew while prosecuting the 
fishing. 

As years rolled on, the habits of fishermen 
gradually improved; and when the temperance 
movement spread its branches over the land, 
no class enlisted under its banners more readily, 
and no section of the community was more 
enthusiastic or adhered more firmly to the tee¬ 
total principles than did this section of the sea- 
fiirinc class. In a remarkably short time the 
thatched hovels gave place I to neat stone and 
lime cottages; and the fishermen, instead of 
spending their evenings in the public-house, pre¬ 
ferred either Ito stay at home and mend the 
nets or joan in some temperance or religious 
movement Which often necessitated a walk of 


a good many miles to the chief town in the 
district where these meetings were usually held. 
The religious tone in most of the villages on 
the north-east coast and Moray Firth continues 
marked-; and many of those whose conduct a 
generation ago was a reproach to their village, 
not only are now in comfortable circumstances, 
hut take an active interest in all local affairs, 
and can conduct religious meetings in a way 
that would do credit to those regularly trained 
for the ministry. 

Fishermen are not naturally cosmopolitan in 
their nature, and take comparatively little inte¬ 
rest in matters not directly affecting themselves ; 
but if a trawling agitation is being promulgated, 
or if a sudden gale deals destruction to fisher¬ 
men anywhere on the coast, the villagers evince 
the greatest anxiety to obtain the latest infor¬ 
mation. War or rumours of war exercise a strong 
influence on their minds, and the weekly news¬ 
papers are nnxiously looked for, and the reports 
on the subject keenly discussed; hut stirring 

t ueations of national importance seldom or never 
isturb the equilibrium of village life. A local 
oracle is here and there met with, and though 
his learning may not be profound, he has suf¬ 
ficient ability to represent with some degree of 
intelligence the opinions or wishes of his fellow- 
villagers at any time that a question affecting 
their welfare is prominently before the public. 
Some of these oracles are \ am of their learning.; 
and many good stories are m circulation in the 
fishing districts indicative of tlieir anxiety to air 
their learning, especially when a big word could 
be utilisod, whether it suited the sense or not 
One good example happened in Fraserburgh not 
many years ago on the occasion of an accidental 
meeting of a minister and a leading villager. 
During the fishing season, the minister was visit¬ 
ing in a part of the town where a row of small 
houses were built on exactly similar lines ; and 
finding it difficult to distinguish his parishioner's 
house, asked a fisherman—at the moment remark¬ 
ing as to the similarity of the buildings— 
where the individual whom he wanted resided. 
The man drew himself up, and with the inten¬ 
tion of impressing the minister with his erudi¬ 
tion, proffered his services with the following 
remark: ‘Wed, sir, I’m no a bit surprised at 
your difficulty, for the houses on this street are 
most unanimous.’ 

As has been already indicated, fishermen do 
not trouble themselves with the affairs of state, 
and the result is that food for conversation limits 
itself to incidents in their daily life, which, 
though at times painfully exciting, is oftenest 
most uneventful. During the herring-fishing 
season, when the men often do not see one another 
from Monday to Saturday, part of Sunday < is 
invariably spent in discussing the results of the 
previous week’s work. ‘ Between sermons,’ three, 
lour, and sometimes half-a-dozen fishermen con¬ 
gregate at a relative’s or an acquaintance’s lodg¬ 
ings, and having seated themselves, some on 
chairs, some on chests, and others on nets, and 
filled their pipes, proceed to narrate their ex¬ 
periences of the past few drfjrts; in the course 
of which, one man describes how, after sailing 
east-north-east, and putting Mormond Hill down, 
he shot his nets, and was rewarded with a good 
take, but got much destruction to netting in 
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consequence of other boats having shot over his 
‘fleet;’ while another recounts most minutely 
every night’s work from leaving till returning 
to the harbour, and explains that though they 
had been upon different grounds, they had failed 
to meet with, any luck, although their neighbour 
Sandie, who was alongside of them, one night 
had got seventy crans. . In this manner each 
skipper gives a little history of the week’s 
labours; and the company having exhausted 
their store of news, take their departure to 
their respective homes, probably not to meet 
again till the following Sunday. 


MY FIRST PATIENT. 

* . . . And may I beg you to visit U3 in your 
private rather than in your professional capacity? 
Since my dear wife has been failing thus sadly, 
fsbo has evinced a great dread of medical men; 
and were she to guess you other than an ordi¬ 
nary guest, I tremble for the consequences ! The 
carriage will meet you at Blackburne Station at 
whatever hour you name.—Yours very truly, i 
Arthur Crawford/ 

This is an extract from a letter that I received 
on the 10th of June ,1870, and being but a young 
fellow of twenty-six, I was very ranch elated 
thereby. The great drawback to being what is 
called a specialist is that tho generality of people 
—for what reason, I have never been able to dis¬ 
cover—are afraid to employ you until you are well 
on in years, and consequently this Mrs Crawford 
for whom my services had been enlisted was my 
first private patient. My spe-ialh v was madness; 
and tiring equally of hc'-pit.i’-u. ik and of idling 
in my own rooms, I wa- lii.mil> thankful for 
tho good luck that had befallen me. In a pre¬ 
vious letter, Mr Crawford had given a detailed 
account ot his wife’s symptoms ; and now all 
arrangements were completed, and I was due at 
his Berkshire home on tin* following day. 

When the train steamed into the little country 
station, I found a carriage and pair ready to meet 
me. Evidently, -t,o judge by the general get-up 
of the whole thing, the Crawfords were wealthy 
folk ; and this impression was confirmed when 
we reached tho house, which was standing in 
the midst of a lovely park. In true country 
fashion, the hall-doors were standing open, and 
my host met me on the threshold with out¬ 
stretched hands. 

‘ This is exceedingly kind of you,’ he said 
genially, ‘for I know you have come at your 
very earliest convenience.—Journey from town 
pleasant?—Yes? That’s right.—James, take Mr 
Lennox’s things to his room. Lunch in the 
morning-room, hey?—Come along, fny dear sir; 
you must be half famished/ So saying, ho pre¬ 
ceded me down a long corridor, whence I caught 
distant glimpses of a beautiful garden at the 
back of tho house, and into a snug little room 
where luncheon was laid. While I discussed a 
cold chicken, Mr Crawford went on chatting; and 
ere I went to my room for a wash and brush up 
before presenting^ myself to his wife, we were 
excellent friends. I do not think I ever met a 
man who so much charmed me at first sight; 
nay, he more than charmed, he captivated me. 
He was about thirty, and exceedingly handsome, 


with fair curly hair, and bright bine eyes. He 
had a bronzed complexion, and a hearty laugh, 
and was altogether a most attractive specimen 
of a young Englishman. When I had finished 
luncheon, his manner changed abruptly as he 
began speaking of his young wife. 

I did not like to enter upon the subject before 
you . were rested,’. he began courteously ; ‘ but I 
am intensely anxious you should see her. For 
some months past she has been suffering from 
intense melancholia, and lately Bhe has taken a 
deep distrust of those around her, more parti¬ 
cularly of me.’ He stopped abruptly and bit 
his lip.. ‘Doctor, I simply worship her,’ he wont 
on passionately. ‘When I married her live years 
ago, she was the blithest, merriest girl in all the 
shire ; and now, to see her like this—why, it 
breaks my heart! ’ and he dropped into a chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

There was an awkward pause, for in those 
days I was too inexperienced to be Auch of a 
hand at consolation, and then I stepped nearer 
to him and laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
‘Come, come,’ I said cheerily, ‘there is no need 
to despair like this. We must hope for the best," 
IIow does she show her distrust of you ? ’ 

He raised his head to answfe^me. ‘ By keeping 
the boy from me, for one thing. She will hardly 
let me touch him/ 

‘ The boy ? A Ron of yours ?* 

‘Our only child,’ he answered—‘a dear little 
fellow of nearly four; and she betrays a terrible 
fear whenever 1 have him with me/ 

* Does she eat well ? ’ 

‘ Hardly at all/ 

‘ Sleep at night ? ’ 

He shook Ins head; and then followed a string 
of various professional questions. Our conversa¬ 
tion at an end, I requested to be shown to my 
room, promising to be in the drawing-room for 
five o’clock tea, when I should be introduced to 
Mrs Crawford. 

‘As Mr Lennox, if you please,’ suggested her 
husband as we crossed tho halL ‘You remember 
that I asked you to drop the doctor, and seem 
an ordinary visitor?’ 

Of course I agreed ; and then he told me he 
had spoken to her of me as an old college friend; 
and finally he left me to myself. 

When I descended to the drawing-room, I 
found both Crawford and his wife waiting for 
me. He was standing by the open window play¬ 
ing with the climbing roses that were nodding 
by its sill: he was talking merrily as I enterea, 
and looked the personification of life and good 
spirits. A girl was standing by the mantel-shelf 
with her back towards me, and I had barely 
time to admire the slight figure and - graceful 
pose, before Crawford’s voice rang out in hearty 
cordiality. * 3 

‘Ah! there you are at last! Let me'intro¬ 
duce you to my wife.—Beatrice, this is Mr John 
Lennox/ 

She had half turned when he began speaking ; 
but as he said my name, she gave a sudden gasp 
and confronted me with large startled eyes. I 
have seen the eyes of a snared bird and those 
of a hunted stag, but I have never seen such a 
look of piteous fear as dwelt in hers then. For 
one moment she seemed half mod with terror; 
but the next it fled as quickly as it came, and 
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she held out her hand in greeting. As she did 
so, an ugly scar on the smooth white wrist caught 
my eye. It looked to me like an unskilful but 
intentional cut from a knife, and while we were 
exchanging commonplaces as to my journey, &c., 
I was wondering as to whether she had ever 
attempted her own life. She was in the first 
flush of her womanhood,; and her glorious blue 
eyes and coil of auburn hair would alone have 
sufficed to stamp her as a beautiful woman, had 
it not been that the curious expression of her 
face outweighed every other fascination. She 
gave me the impression of being literally con¬ 
sumed by a terrible dread, to the nature ot which 
I of course as yet held no clue; and with this 
dread, an equally strong desire to suppress all 
outward indication of it. Add to this, the fact 
that her face was entirely colourless, and that 
the hand she had given me, in spite of the June 
sunshine, was as cold as ice, and it will bo seen 
that my first case promised to be full of interest. 

She poured out the tea silently, while her 
husband and I went on chatting, and she did 
not speak again until he proposed to ring the 
nursery bell. 

‘We have not seen Bertie all day,’ he added, 
‘and I know you ‘would like to show him off 
to Lennox.’ 

*He is having his tea,’ she rejoined quickly. 
‘Show him off in the morning, Arthur; I don’t 
think we want him now.’ 

‘ O fie ! There ' is an unkind mamma ! I 
wonder what Bertie would say to you 9 He can 
finish his tea here, dear. I ’ll fetch him.* 

‘No, no; I’ll go.’ She ran out of the room 
as she spoke; and Crawford turned to me with 
a weary-looking smile. 

* You see, Lennox 1 I generally give way ; but 
I am afraid of it growing upon her, if I never 
see the 'child. He is such a splendid fellow! ’ 
As he spoke, his wife returned with the boy in 
her arms. 

‘I met him in the hall,’ she explained ; ‘he 
was just coming in from his walk.—No, Arthur, 
don’t take him : he is not at all heavy.’ This 
last to her husband, who had advanced with 
outstretched hands. ‘Look here, Bertie, darling. 
Who likes cake 9 1 She seated herself on a low 
chair, still keeping a jealous arm around the 
child, and went on talking, this time to me. 
‘Arthur and I quarrel over this small boy.’ She 
laughed a little, but it sounded very mirthless. 
‘The last cause of dissension is liis health. I 
think he is growing delicate and wants change, 
and papa doesn’t agree. Does he, my beauty 'i ’ 

' The boy laughed as she held him yet more 
closely Tier; and looking at his rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, it seemed to me that there could 
not be a healthier youngster. 

‘I am afraid i must take papa’s side,’ I said. 
‘You must not alarm yourself unnecessarily, 

dear Mrs Crawford, for I think’- I stopped 

abruptly, alarmed by the expression on her face. 
I was new at my work, be it remembered ; but 
I think that older men than I would have been 
frightened. Bertie had rebelled against the detain- 
ing arm; and sliding on to the floor, had run to 
his father and climbed into his arms. 

A fine game of romps now ensued, and the 
mother sat and watched them. Sitting there 
facing her, I, too, was watching. In my student 


days, I had kept a tame lizard, and by whistling 
to it, had been able to direct its movements 
at will, and now I was reminded of my whilom 
pet by watching Beatrice Crawford’s eyes. Every 
motion of her husband’s, as lie ran round the 
room tossing the laughing boy in his arms, ap¬ 
peared to hold a fascination for her, and her 
gaze never left him but once. That once was 
when she walked swiftly to a further table and 
possessed herself of a paper-knife, which she 
handed to me, commenting on its curious make. 
It was of steel and sharply pointed; and I 
handed it back again with the remark, that it 
would make a nasty weapon if needed. She 
took it without glancing at me again; but her 
husband had caught her words, and now came 
up to us breathless and laughing, with Bertie 
clinging round his neck. 

‘Dont Iwld that thing, my darling,’ he said 
tenderly. ‘I hate to see such an ugly knife in 
your dear little hands.’ 

‘Give it to Bertie, mamma,’ cried the child, 
stretching dimpled hands for the coveted treasure ; 
and his father, with an injunction to be careful, 
was taking it from her to give to him, when, 
with a muffled cry, she snatched the knife back 
and daslied it through the open window into 
the garden beyond. 

‘You shan’t have it!—you shan’t ha\e it!* 
she cried excitedly, while a bright red spot 

burned on either cheek. ‘You would ’- With 

marvellous self-control, she stopped dead slioit; 
and after an almost imperceptible pause, she 
added in her usual quiet tones : ‘ Pray, forgive 
me, Arthur; I am so afraid of Bertie hurting 
lmnself.—Go up to the nursery, dear. Mamma 
will come to you.’ 

Awe-struck at her late passion, the child went 
gently out of the room, and his mother follow¬ 
ing him, I was left alone with Crawford. It 
went to my heart to see the pained, drawn look 
on his face; but the scene had at all events 
put one thin" beyond a doubt: Mrs Crawford 
was not merely failing in brain-power—she was 
mad. 

A couple of days went by, and I became 
fairly puz/lcd. All the ordinary verbal tests 
when applied to ray patient proved complete 
failures. Her memory was excellent, and indeed 
in this respect she was far better than her 
husband, who was constantly forgetting things. 
As to her judgment, it struck me as above 
the average, for she was a widely-read woman, 
and wc had a stiff argument one night as to the 
merits of our favourite authors. She managed 
her own housekeeping, and capitally she did 
it too; and, in fact—not to exhaust the reader’s 
patience by entering into details—the only visible 
outcome of her mental aberration was this 
extreme terror in which she lived, and for 
which I could find no reason. (I may remark 
parenthetically that the mad undoubtedly have 
rules of their own by which they are influenced. 
Experience thus teaching me that Mrs Crawford 
had some reason for this, to us, inexplicable 
dread—even though it might be but a fear of 
her own shadow—it became my business to Bolve 
this reason.) What baffled me most was the 
fact that while it was Crawford himself who 
primarily excited this terror, she was undeni¬ 
ably fond of him. Indeed, the Word*‘fond* is 
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hardly suitable, for she simply adored him. I 
never heard him express the slightest wish as 
to the household arrangements but it was in¬ 
stantly fulfilled; while every whim—and he 
was the most whimsical of men—was implicitly 
obeyed. In fact, at the end of a week I was 
precisely in the same state as when I first entered 
the house. But that. r.iy amour projrre was 
piqued, and I felt angry at my non-success, I 
should have been paying a very enjoyable visit. 
Arthur Crawford made a capital host; and 
although, as I have already said, he was a very 
whimsical man, and was subject to unaccount¬ 
able fits of depression, he and I got on excel¬ 
lently together. 

At the end of the week, something happened 
which had the double effect of lowering me 
several inches in my own estimation, and of 
placing matters in a totally different* light. It 
was an exceedingly hot night; and after we hud 
all gone to bed, I was tempted to leave my 
room, and seating myself by the open window 
in the corridor, to indulge in an extra cigar. 
The fact that it was a fine moonlight night, 
and that while the corridor window boasted a 
lovely view, that of my own room looked into 
the stables, amply justified my choice of a seat. 
I had been there for perhaps an hour, when 
I heard the Crawfords talking in their room, 
which was on a level with my own. The tones 
were excited and eager ; and fearing that Mrs 
Crawford might be lashing herself into a fury, 
ami that her husband might be ignorantly in¬ 
creasing it, I stole down to their door and stood 
listening. 

‘ Arthur, dear, give it to me. You don’t want 
it to-night. Why not wait until the morning ? ’ 

These were the first words that 1 caught 
spoken in Mrs Crawford’s usually gentle tones. 

‘ Give it to you ?—No ; not I! I know a 
trick worth two of that. •Ah, you think I don’t 
know that you and that confounded mealy- 
mouthed doctor are in league against me.’ 

Crawford’s voice, shrill and mocking, but un¬ 
doubtedly his. Good heavens! was the man 
drunk? There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he began again, this time more gently. 

‘Come, come, Beatrice. Drop this stupid 
joking. I only want to have a little cut at 
Bertie, just a little cut j and look! the knife is 
so bright and sharp, it cannot hurt him 
much.’ 

The wall seemed to reel around me as I 
leaned against it for support. Ip a flash of 
revelation that nearly blinded me, as I realised 
the full horror of the situation, I understood 
for the first time how matters actually stood. 
Crawford himself was the madman, and the 
devoted wife, whom I had been taught to look 
upon as insane, had known the tzuth all this 
time; and knowing it, for some inscrutable 
woman’s reason, had shielded him, perhaps at 
the cost of her very life. In a moment the 
meaning of liis many whims, his loss of memory, 
his fits of depression, were made clear to me ; 
and as I* thought of the martyrdom through 
which his girl-wife had passed, I cursed mvBelf 
for the readiness with which I had been 
duped. 

While these thoughts were rushing through 
my brain,' I liad noiselessly opened the outer 


door, and now stood in the dressing-room, peering 
into the bedroom beyond. The door between 
the two was standing open; but a heavy curtain 
hung in the aperture, and by making a little 
slit m it by means of my penknife, I was enabled 
to command a view of the interior. At the 
farther end of the apartment lay Bertie asleep 
in his cot. Standing before him, clad in a long 
white wrapper, and with her auburn hair flowing ; 
over her shoulders, was the young mother her- ; 
self; while at some paces from her stood Craw- j 
ford, still in evening dress* and balancing in his 
fingers a long glittering dagger, that I recognised j 
as one that usually hung in the library below, j 
By this time he had dropped his angry tones, | 
and was speaking in his accustomed pleasant 
fashion. ‘You know, dear,’ be was saying, ‘it 
really is necessary that we both drink some. 
Half a glassful of young and innocent blood, 
and we both shall keep young and happy for 
ever.’ 

‘Won’t my*blood do?’ asked the girl despe¬ 
rately. She stretched her bare arms towards him 
and forced a smile to her poor quivering lips. 
‘You are much fonder of me, aren’t you, dear? 

I shall do much better.’ 

He laughed suftly. ‘ No, fto, my darling; not 
you. I wouldn’t hurt you fur all the gold of 
all the Indies.’ He stopped suddenly, as if struck 
by his own words. ‘ Gold ? ’ he repeated. * Ah ! 
yes, of course, I must have gold. Where did I 
put it now ? * 

He retreated a few steps, looking uneasily | 
from side to side. 

‘Perhaps you left it in the library.—Ring for 
James. Or go to Mr Lennox, Arthur; be will 
help you to find it’ 

lie laughed again—a low monotonous laugh, to 
which my hospital-work had but too well accus¬ 
tomed me, and then he moved nearer her, still | 
balancing the dagger in his long nervous fingers. 
That terrible knife! If he had only put it 
down for a moment, I could have rushed m and 
secured it before turning to him ; but as matters 
were, cruel experience taught me that the instant 
he caught sight of me, he would rush to the 
child, to carry his dreadful purpose into effect, 
and that the mother in all probability would 
fall the victim. On the other hand, I dared 
not quit my post to summon assistance, and so 
leave Beatrice entirely at his mercy. I glanced 
round the dressing-room, and the window-cord 
caught my eye. It was new and strong. I cut 
it as high as I could reach, and crept back to 
my hole at the curtain. Crawford was growing 
rapidly angry. ^ 

‘ Give me that boy ! ’ he cried roughly. ‘ Get 
out of the way, Beatrice, and let me have him ;* 
and he caught her by the arm andMragged her 
from the cot. 

‘ Arthur, Arthur ! husband, sweetheart P She 
clasped both arms around his neck, and raised 
imploring eyes to his j but the sight of the 
thin white face only moved him to greater 
wrath. 

‘It is all your fault I have not made you 
strong long ago,’ he exclaimed irritably. ‘You 
never laugh now, and you can’t sing, and you 
won’t dance.’ 

‘ Dance 1 0 yes, I can. Look, Arthur! * She 
drew rapidly back towards the cot, speaking in . 
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her ordinaiy tmiefc voice. ‘You shall do what 
you like with Bertie j I was only joking. Only 


we must have our dance first, you know.* 

With a sudden movement, Bhe stooped and 
lifted the sleeping child from the bed, talking 
all the time m an arch merry voice, that still 
retained its old power over the poor madman. 
He nodded approvingly as she began rocking 
to and fro with the boy in her arms, and 
he moved a chair or two, to give her more 
space. 

* Dance, Beatrice ! ’ and he began whistling a 
then fashionable valse, beating time to the air 
with the dagger, of which he never relinquished 
his hold. 

‘Very wolL* she responded cheerily. ‘Stand 
bv the mantel-piece and give us plenty of room. 
Now, then, my baby boyj one, two, and off 
we go. 1 

My life has shown me instances of self-devotion 
in plenty; I have seen proofs of ready wit, and 
more of indomitable pluck; but I have never 
seen them so marvellously combined as on that 
terrible June night. Instinct caught me what 
she meant to do. She had persuaded her husband 
to stand at the end of the room farthest from 
the curtain that hid her one means of escape, 
and now Bhe intended to hazard her.only chance, 
dash through it, lock the door on the other side, 
and then go for help. Backwards and forwards, 
round and round, sue circled, a weird enough 
figure in her white draperies. The little white 
feet were bare, and it taxed her utmost strength 
to hold the heavy hoy in her arms; but with 
a sublime heroism of which I should never have 
believed her capable, she never once paused for 
breath. A miracle alone kept the child asleep 
but when I saw the poor mother’s lips mov 
dumbly between the snatches of the gay valse 
Bhe was humming, I felt that she was praying 
God he might not waken. Nearer and nearer 
the curtain she came; but, to my horror, I per¬ 
ceived that Crawford was growing uneasy and 
advancing slowly in the rear. 

/ Mrs Crawford ! Quick S ’ 

There was not a minute to be lost. I tore 
the curtain aside, and she rushed towards me; 
but ere I could fasten the heavy door, her hus¬ 
band was upon us. With a yell of baffled rage, 
he was tearing after her through the open door¬ 
way, and in another v moment would have reached 
her with uplifted knife, when I tripped him up, 
and he fell headlong to the floor. He was 
stunned by his fall; and while I fastened his 
hands and feet by means of the cut window- 
cord, his wife went back to the inner room and 
rang totally for assistance. 

Ere he came to himself, Arthur Crawford was 
safely secured in my own room. Leaving him 
there under charge of the men-servants, I went 
back to seek Mrs Crawford. She was lying on 
the bedroom floor with her nervous fingers still 
tightly interlaced, and by her side sat her little 
son, worm and rosy from his broken sleep. He 
Was kissing the paling lips as I came nastily 
into the room, and now held up a warning finger 
wl knelt beside them. 

• ‘Poor mamma is fast asleep,’ he whispered. 
‘ And she is so cold! ’ 

w She was not dead. The tong and frightful 
drain through which she had passed 




brought on brain-fever, and for some days we 
despaired of her life; but she came through it 
bravely ; and ere the summer waned, I had the 
satisfaction of installing both mother and son 
in a seaside cottage, far enough away from her 
Berkshire home. 

Crawford, poor fellow, only lived a few 
months, for a dangerous fall in the asylum 
grounds put a merciful termination to his con¬ 
finement. During those few months, I visited 
him occasionally, and he always spoke most 
tenderly of his wife, whom he imagined to be 
dead. 

When he died, I went to break the news £o 
his young widow; and while staying in her 
pretty Devonshire cottage, I solved much that 
had puzzled me. Her terror at my first intro¬ 
duction to her had been occasioned by the fact 
that she brd at once recognised me os Lennox 
the mad doctor. I had been pointed out to her 
in the park the season before. She dreaded 
Arthur’s incipient madness being known to any 
one; for she had a blind terror of a lunatic 
asylum in connection with her idolised husband, 
and hoped that a cjuiet country life, free from 
trouble and contradiction, might in time restore 
him. But had he never broken out before? 
I asked, for it seemed to me incomprehensible 
that so slight a frame should be capable of such 
courage. Once, she said, only once, and then he 
had been bent on killing himself. In struggling 
with him for the possession of the knife, he had 
accidentally cut her wrist, and so occasioned the 
ugly scar that disfigured it. As for Bertie’s 
presence on that fatal night, she told me lie 
had always been accustomed to sleep in their 
room; and as I had refused to second her 
theory that the child wanted change of air, and 
so aid in sending him out of the house, she 
could devise no other means of getting rid of 
him. 

And then I took my leave; and 1 have never 
seen Mrs Crawford from that day to this; but 
still, in spite of a certain pair of sweet brown 
eyes which make the sunshine of my home, I 
am forced to admit that there is no woman 
on earth for whom I have such a boundless 
admiration as for that unfortunate lady of 
whom I at one time thought as my First 
Patient 


FYVIE CASTLE 


Great are the vicissitudes of landed property 
in these modem times. Estates of more than 
local name are constantly being placed in the 
market, and even manors and castles of national 
interest are occasionally brought to the auc¬ 
tioneer’s hammer. Old families are dying out or 
becoming embarrassed, and many of ‘the stately 
homes of England’—often associated with legen¬ 
dary lore and the history of centuries—have to 
be handed over to the highest bidder. We are 
not here concerned with the political or economi¬ 
cal aspect of this transference of landed property; 
but even the most utilitarian will admit that 
there is something melancholy in seeing a fine 
old historic mansion advertised for sale, or a 
family divorced from an estate With which it 
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may have been connected for generations. On 
the other hand, nothing, we should fancy, would 
bo more tempting to the new class of rich men 
desirous of acquiring landed possessions than 
the chance of securing some old family seat, of 
quaint architectural design, and crowded with 
memories of the past. A splendid chance of this 
kind was offered some time ago in the pro¬ 
posed sale of Fyvio Castle, in Aberdeenshire, 
along with the adjoining estate; but no sole 
was effected. This castle may be said to be 
complete in its way. It possesses dungeons, a 
‘murder-hole/ and a secret, inaccessible chamber, 
with, of course, a dreadful threat hanging over 
the head of him who first enters it; a ‘Green 
Lady’ is said to occasionally walk up and down 
its main staircase; a ‘ dripping stone ’ is one of 
its curiosities ; a family history is associated with 
each of its four towers; it figures«w*ominently 
in a well-known local ballad ; and Thomas the 
Ithymer even delivered himself of a prophecy 
concerning it. Yet, withal, it is a comfortable 
and commodious mansion, pleasantly situated, 
with park, lake, river, and shootings attached. 
What more could one wish for in a castle 1 

The traveller from Aberdeen to Banff l>y rail¬ 
way may catch a glimpse of Fyvie Castle to liis | 
right when he has accomplished about three-! 
fourths of his journey. He will only see its 
turret-tops, however, ior the castle stands in a 
well-wooded hollow—familiarly known in the 
Aberdeenshire dialect as ‘the howe o’ Fyvie’— 
encircled by low, undulating hills and stretches 
of highly cultivated land. The castle occupies 
two sides of a square, and is a high and narrow 
structure of the old Scotch baronial type, which 
would be designated plain were it not for its 
numerous turrets and dormer windows, sur¬ 
mounted with carved canopies and statuary. It 
1 ms something of the appearance of a French 
chateau, and it has ind^d been cited by John 
Hill Burton m his Scot Abroad as one of the 
finest specimens of how the chateau architecture 
of France was superimposed upon the original 
grim square block of a Scotch baronial mansion. 
The chief front, is to the south, and is formed 
by the union of three tall towers, built by and 
called after three successive families who, at one 
time or other, have been owners of Fyvie. Of 
these three towers, the most noticeable is the 
central one, the Seton Tower, named after a 
member of the Seton family, to whose French 
upbringing and architectural tastes the general 
design of the building is attributed. It is j 
curiously recessed, two semi-round twin towers 
being united by an arch above the fourth story. 
In the recess thus formed, which is rendered 
striking by its great height and width, is the 
former grand entrance, leading into a low, 
vaulted passage, the doorway being defended by 
a ponderous iron grating bolted into the massive 
walls. The west side, terminating in a corre¬ 
sponding tower at the north end, is of more 
modem construction, but is in perfect harmony 
with the front. The main architectural feature 
of the castle, however, is, as already hinted, its 
many bartisan turrets and dormer windows and 
high-pitched gables, the turrets being surmounted 
with stone figures, and the dormer windows with 
carved canopies. A good view of this portion 
of the structure is given in Billings’s Baronial 


and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, the castle 
being there described (again by Hill Burton, 
who furnished the letterpress to Billings’s engrav¬ 
ings) as ‘one of the noblest and most beautiful 
specimens of the rich architecture which the 
Scottish barons of the days of King James VL 
obtained from France. Its throe princely towers, 
with their luxuriant coronet of coned turrets, 
sharp gables, tall roofs and chimneys, canopied 
dormer windows, and rude statuary, present a 
sky outline at once graceful, rich, and massive, 
and in these qualities exceeding even the far- 
famed Glammis.’ The inferior of the building 
is in keeping with the exterior, and abounds in 
narrow passages, winding staircases, and small 
rooms ; though there are apartments the size and 
elegance of which could hardly be predicated 
from a mere survey of the outside of the caStle. 
For such an old place, the light and airiness of 
the rooms are something remarkable ; while the 
views across the park and policies that are 
obtained from the. windows are charming and 
farming] v diversified. But the main attraction 
is a grand stonff staircase of unique design, said 
to be without an equal, or even a rival, in 
Scotland. It is best described as ‘revolving in 
corkscrew fashion round a missive central pillar, 
the skill of the architect being chiefly shown in 
the turns and windings of the ribbed and vaulted 
roof, with its arches springing occasionally out 
of carved capitals in the walls.’ The steps are 
of great breadth, and are so gently graduated, 
that it iB easy to accept a tradition to the effect 
that the horse of one of the lairds used to 
ascend them. 

The stone figures on the tops of the turrets, 
wrought in the red sandstone that lends colour 
to the canopies and other ornamentations, are 
somewhat diminutive, and, with one exception, 
have lost their personality, if they ever had any. 
This exceptional figure is said to represent 
Andrew Laramie, ‘ $he trumpeter of Fyvie,’ 
immortalised in a well-known Aberdeenshire 
ballad, Mill o’ Tiftifs Annie. The miller’s 
daughter fell in love with the trumpeter, and 
was done to death by her family in consequence, 
the tragedy being completed by the pining away 
of the trumpeter. We _ quote the concluding 
verses of this truly pathetic ballad : 

‘ Fyvio lands lie braid and wide, 

And oh, but they bo bonny! , 

But I wadna gio my ain true-love, 

For a’ the lands in Fyvie! 

‘ But male my bed, and lay me down. 

And turn my face to Fyvie, 

That I may see, before I die, 

My bfcnny Andrew Lammie 1 ’ 

They made her bed, and laidher down. 

And turned her faoe to lyvie; 

She gave a groan, and died or mom— 

She ne’er saw Andrew Lammie. 

The laird o’ Fyvie ho went home, 

And he was sad and sorry: 

Says, ‘ The bonniest lass o’ the country-ride 
Has died for Andrew Lammie.* 

Oh, Andrew’s gane to the house-top 
O’ the bonny house o* Fyvie ; 

Hejl blawn his horn baith loud and shrill 
®V the lowland leas o’ Fyvie. 
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Mary’s period, though it is doubtful if Mary 
herself ever occupied the room. The great 
Marquis of Montrose, who certainly encamped 
once in the neighbourhood of the castle, is 
reported to have spent a night under its roof; 
and a century later, the Duke of Cumberland 
marched through the policies of Fyvie on his 
way to Culloden. 

Turning from the historical to the legendary, 
we have a prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer’s 
respecting Fyvie: 

Fyvns nggs and towers, 

Hapless shall your mesdames be, 

"When yo shall hae within your inethos, 

Frae harryit kirk’s land, btanes three— 

Ano in Preston’s towor; 

Ane in my lady’s bower; 

And ane below the water-yett, 

And it ye shall never get. 

Two of these stones have been found in their 
respective places, but the third one remains true 
to the seers prediction. One of the weird stones 
Otterburn, and who acquired the' estate'"fromi*is carefully kept, and is known as the ‘dripping 
"Dommus de Crawfumj stone,’ as at times it exudes a large quantity of 


‘Mony a time hae I walked a’ night, 

And never yet was weary; 

But now I may walk wae lay lano. 

For I ’ll never see uiy deane. 

‘ Love pines away, love dwines away, 

Love—love dooayu the body; 

For the love o’ thee, now I maun dee; 

I come, my bonny Annie !’ 

Mill of Tifty is still ‘to the fore,’ and the 
effigy of the trumpeter points his trumpet in 
its direction; and the ballad seems to have 
some truth in it, for the tombstone of the 
unfortunate Annie—hfcr real name was Agnes 
Smith—was till recently in Fyvie kirkyard, 
being now replaced by a handsome moiftment; 
and documents show that her father was” owner 
of the mill in 1672. 

The castle as it now stands—there is supposed 
to have been an older castle or keep—is believed 
to date from about 1397, the oldest tower extant 
having been built by Sir Henry Preston—6f the 
family of Preston of Craigmillar—who fought at 


Sir James de Lindsay, 
et Buchan.’ From the Prestons, the estate passed 
by marriage intq a family called Meld rum ; but 
the family most a^ociated with the castle is 
the family named after it. In 1596, Fyvie was 
purchased from the Meldrums by Alexander 
Seton, third son of George, sixth Lord Seton, 
and brother of the first Earl of Wmton. This 
Alexander Seton was first created Lord Fyvie, 
and then Earl of Dunfermline—the former title 
being apparently used by the family in the 
north. He was a lawyer-statesman of great 
ability and influence, and a favourite councillor 
of James I/s. He held a number of state and 
judicial offices, being successively President of 
the Court of Session and Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland; and he was the King’s Commissioner 
to the Scotch parliament of 1612, which rescinded 
the Act of 1592 establishing the Presbyterian 
system of church government. The second Lord 
Fyvie took a prominent part, under Montrose, 
in the operations against the Covenanters, and 
afterwards lived abroad with Charles II., and 
shared in the honours distributed at the restora¬ 
tion of the Merry Monarch. The fourth and 
last peer fought at Killiecrankie on the royalist 
side, was outlawed, and died at St Germain. 
The estate, which had been forfeited to the 
Crown, was Bold in 1726 to William, second 
Earl of Aberdeen, who settled it on his eldest 
son by his third wife, Lady Anne Gordon, sister 
of Lord Lewis Gordon—the ‘Lewie Gordon’ of 
the Jacobite ballad ; and it has since descended 
through*wtrtembers of junior branches of the 
Gordon (Aberdeen) family. Its# present pro¬ 
prietor is Sir Maurice Duff-Gordon, son of Lady 
Duff-Gordon, whyse pleasant Letters from Egypt 
have not yet escaped memory. V 

It will thus be seen that a considcrabLp his¬ 
toric interest attaches to the castle that was so 
recently in the market. The domain of Fyvie, 
indeed, is said to have been a royal chase at 
one time; and some would even nave it that 
in the reign, of Robert the Bruce it was a royal 
residence, and was visited in 1296 by Edward I. 
on his progress through the north of Scotland. 
There is a ‘Queen Mary Room’ i%the castle, 
*aa some good specimens of the jlpniture of 


moisture, often sufficient to fill a large basin 
with water. Singular to say, nothing is known 
of a * water-yett,’ or of there having been one; 
while the alleged raid on Church property is 
equally a mystery; and though the napless fate 
of the ladies of Fyvie is not specified, it is a 
curious circumstance that no lieir has been born 
in Fyvie Castle for several generations. But 
whatever the prophecy may portend, it com¬ 
pletes the charm of a castle which possesses much 
to delight both the lover of the picturesque and 
the worshipper of the past. 


BIRD NOTES. 

Six poplar trees, in golden green, 

Stand up the sweet Msy snow between— 

The snow of plum and pear tree bloom— 

And I, looking down from my little room, 

Call to the bird on the bough • ‘ What cheer ?’ 
And he pipes for answer : ‘ The spring is here/ 

A month goes by with its sun and rain, 

And a rosebud taps at my window pane ; 

I see in the garden down below 
The tall white lilies a stately row ; 

The birds are pecking the cherries red : 

‘ Summer is sweet,’ the starlings said. 

Again I look from my casement down ; 

The leaves are changing to red and brown j 
And overhead, through a sky of gray, 

The swallows are flying far away. 

‘ Whither away, sweet birds?’ I cry. 

‘ Autumn is come,’ they make reply. 

Keenly, coldly, the north winds blow ; 

Silently falls the pure white snow ; 

Of birds and blossoms am I bereft— 

Brave bright robin alone is left, 

And he taps and chirps at my window pane : 

‘ Take heart; the spring will return again/ 

Florence Ttlee. 
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CLAIMANTS TO ROYALTY. 

SfNCE the famons Ticliborne trial brought ‘The 
Claimant’ so prominently before the reading 
public, the general use of a term which accu¬ 
rately described his position without seeming to 
prejudge his case has given it universal currency 
as a convenient designation in similar cases of 
disputed or doubtful identity. For instance, the 
newspapers have recently announced a ‘Napoleonic 
Claimant,’ who makes hits appearance in the most 
unromantic manner, by presenting himself before 
a magistrate at a police station in Paris, and 
asking for money to pay his passage to England. 
He claimed to be the Prince Imperial, the 
legitimate son of the Emperor Napoleon III. and 
the Empress Eugenie. Tin? announcement of his 
death in Zululand was a mistake: he was not 
killed, but captured by the Zulus. After some 
time, he effected his escape, and having traversed 
Africa from south to north, he crossed the 
Mediterranean and landed at Marseilles. His 
poverty and his dignity prevented him from 
presenting himself before his mother, and so he 
stayed and worked in Marseilles incognito for 
several years. But he met the Empress once: 
it was at Vienna, at the tomb of Maximilian. 
So violent was his emotion, that he swooned 
away. The Empress herself raised him and 
tended him ; but when he became conscious, she 
had gone. He wished now to go to her, but he 
was penniless. Would the magistrate grant him 
the sum necessary ; and his mother, the Empress, 
would repay the loan? When asked to show 
his papers, he produced a book in which was 
entered the name of Poliak, a journeyman clock- 
maker of Vienna. It had been lent to him to 
enable him to maintain bis incognito. 

When lie found that his story was not to be 
credited, he accus'd the magistrate of yielding 
to pressure put upon him by the Princes Victor 
and Louis, whose interest it was to supplant the 
rightful heir. He spoke in the language of a 
well-educated man ; and when examined with a 


vjjgw to determine his mental condition, he 
betrayed no symptom of derangement. 

The methods of all Claimants have a certain 
similarity, though some have been more auda¬ 
cious and successful than others^ This is perhaps 
the most audacious of modern instances. But 
there are many examples of Claimants more or 
less notorious in the history of past times, whose 
pretensions are quite as difficult to reconcile 
with recorded facts. In most of these historical 
instances the Claimants have advanced preten¬ 
sions to the name and station of a deceased 
member of some reigning family, and much 
obscurity has thus been thrown around historical 
events, whose incidental details have been con¬ 
fused and explicated by the conflicting state¬ 
ments of contemporary or nearly contemporary 
records. 

Perhaps the least known, but not the least 
curious and tragical story of a Claimant is that 
of the woman who, in the first year of the 
fourteenth century, attempted to personate the 
Maid of Norway, heiress to the crown of Scotland, 
and presumptive heiress also to that-of Norway.— 
It had been given out that the Maid of Norway 
had died on her voyage to Scotland ; but that, it 
was now alleged, was a mistake ; she did not die ; 
but she was ‘sold’ or betrayed by those who had 
charge of her, and carried away to an obscure 
hiding-place on the continent. She had at last 
found means to escape, and coming from Lubeck 
to Bergen—the .very same port from vWiilih she 
had sailed for Scotland ten years before—she 
there presented herself to the people <Jf Norway 
as the Princess Margaret. Although her lather. 
King Eirik, now dead, and her uncle Hakon 
possessed the throne, her right of succession to 
the crowns of Norway and of Scotland had been 
secured by the marriage contract of Norburgh, 
by which her father had espoused her mother 
Margaret, the daughter of Alexander III., king 
of Scotland. The Claimant appeared old for her 
years, and was white-haired ; but sorrow brings 
gray hairs more surely than age. She was a 
married, womah ; and her husband came with her 
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to Norway, and subsequently shared her tragic 
fate. King Hakon himself was present at her 
trial in Bergen, of which, unfortunately, no record 
exists. But we learn from the Iceland Annals 
that she was burned to death as an impostor at 
Nordness, and her husband beheaded. When 
she was being taken through the Kongsgaard 
Tort to the place of execution, she said: * I 
remember well when I, as a child, was taken 
through this self-same gate to be carried into 
Scotland ; there was then in the High Church 
of the Apostles an Iceland priest, Haflidi by 
name, who was chaplain to my father, King 
Eirik; and when the clergy ceased singing, Sir 
Haflidi began the hymn Vcni Creator , an<f that 
hymn was sung out to the end, just as I was 
taken on board the ship.’ 4 

Haflidi Steinsson, the priest here mentioned, 
had long Bince gone back to Iceland, where he 
died parish priest of Breidabol&tad; and in 
chronicling his death, the annalist adds that ‘ he 
waB King Eirik’s chaplain at the time that his 
daughter Margaret‘-was taken to Scotland, as she 
herself afterwards bore witness when she was 
being carried to execution at Nordness.’ Indeed, 
so prevalent was the belief in the personal 
identity of the Claimant with the daughter of 
King Eirik who died on the voyage to Orkney 
in 1290, that the place of her execution became 
a resort of pilgrims ; and many of the priesthood 
having countenanced the popular belief in her 
martyrdom, a chapel was built on the spot where 
she suffered ; and though uncanonised, and repro¬ 
bated by the dignitaries of the church, her 
memory was held in reverence till the Refor¬ 
mation as St Maritte (Margaret), the Martyr of 
Nordness. In 1320, the number of pilgrimages 
to this irregular shrine had become so numerous 
that Bishop Audfinn of Bergen issued au official 
interdict against them, an interference which 
was resented by his canons, some of whom were 
bold enough to protest against its promulga¬ 
tion. 

Nothing is known of the Claimant’s previous 
history, except that the contemporary annalist 
states that she came to Bergen m a ship from 
Liibeck. Absolom Pedersen asserts that she came 
from Scotland, but gives no authority for the 
statement^ and there is sufficient evidence in 
the records to render this highly improbable. 
But it is a very remarkable circumstance that 
Wyntoun, the popular historian of his time, gave 
currency in Scotland to the statement—which 
we must assume to have been thtffc the popular 
belief-—that the Maid of Norway was put to 
death in her own country by martyrdom. After 
giving circumstantial details of the sending of 
the Scottish embassy to Norway, consisting of 
Sir David of the Wemyss and Michael Scot of' 
Balwearie, he adds, that when they arrived— 

Bead then was that Maiden fair, 

That of law sold have been heir, 


And appeared til have been 
By the law of Norway Queen; 

But that Maiden sweet for-thi {therefore] 

"Was put to death by martyry. 

In accordance with the usage of the period, the 
expression‘b£tiie chronicler describing the manner 
of her death would be universally understood to 
mean burning at the stake; and the evident 
anachronism, as well as the inherent improba¬ 
bility of the narrative, is accounted for by the 
fact that it quite accurately describes the death 
of the Claimant, but assigns it to the time of 
the death of the Princess. The reason given by 
Wyntoun for the ‘martyrdom’ is, that the Nor¬ 
wegians—though tlieir law allowed—could not 
brook the idea of a woman succeeding to the 
crown j anu this also may be accounted for by 
the fact that the woman who suffered was a 
pretender to the crown. 

No incident in Scottish history is more pathetic 
than that of the untimely death of the young 
Princess on her voyage to Orkney ; and no single 
event in the whole course of that history has 
exercised a more important influence on the 
destinies of the nation. In these circumstances, 
we cannot cease to wonder how it came to pass 
that there is no authentic record of its details 
in the contemporary or nearly contemporary 
chronicles of Scottish or Norwegian history. The 
only contemporary document in Scottish record 
which notices licr death is the letter of the 
Bishop of St Andrews to Edward I., dated at 
Lcuchars the 7th of October 1290, in which the 
bishop states that there was a rumour of her 
death ; but that he had heard subsequently that 
she ‘had recovered of her sickness, but was still 
weak.’ It was plain," however, that the bishop 
did not believe the rumour of her recovery, for 
he concludes his letter by praying King Edward 
to approach the Borders with Ins army to pre¬ 
vent bloodshed, seeing that Sir Robert Brueo 
had come to Perth and Mar and Athole were 
collecting their forces. On the Norwegian side, 
there is a total absence of authentic contemporary 
record of the time and manner of the death of 
the Princess; and theio would have been abso¬ 
lutely nothing known of the details of her 
decease, if it had not been for the appearance 
ten years later of the Claimant, whom Munch, 
the historian of Norway, following Bishop Aud¬ 
finn, has no hesitation in designating ‘ The False 
Margaret.’ 

In his official interdict of 1320, forbidding 
the people ‘any longer to invoke that woman 
with great vows and worship as if she had been 
one of God’s martyrs,’ tho bishop states that he 
has deemed it his duty to declare the truth as 
to her case : ‘ She said, indeed, that she was the 
child and lawful heir of King Eirik; but when 
she came from Lubeck to Bergen she was gray- 
haired and white in the head, and was proved 
to be twenty years older thaA the time of King 
Eirik’s marriage with Margaret of Scotland. He 
was then only thirteen winters old, and conse¬ 
quently, could not have been the father of! a 
person of her years. And then Re had no other 
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child than one daughter by Queen Margaret. 
This only child of King Eirik and Queen 
Margaret was on her journey to Scotland, when 
she died in Orkney between the hands of Bishop 
Narve of Bergen, and in the presence of the 
best men of the land, who had attended her 
from Norway; and the Jibhop and Herr Thore 
Ilakonson and others brought back her corpse 
to Bergen, where her father had the coffin opened 
and narrnwlv examined the body, and himself 
acknowledged that it was his daughter’s corpse, 
and buried her beside the queen her mother, 
in the stone wall on the north Bide of the choir 
of the cathedral church of Bergen.’ 

Although we owe these details of the Princess’s 
death and burial, meagre as they are, to the 
bishop’s anxiety to confute the pretensions of 
the Claimant, there can be no rooi^Jor doubt 
as to tlicir strict truth. And yet it was pos¬ 
sible, ten years after the event, for a Claimant 
so to influence the popular belief, that, although 
burned to death as a traitorous impostor, she 
was regarded by many of the priesthood as a 
martyr; and by the common people was not 
only worshipped as a saint in the church erected 
to her memory on the spot where she suffered, 
but celebrated in songs which long continued to be 
handed down among them. Even to this day, the 
precise date of the death of the Princess Margaret 
remains unknown ; and until quite recently, it 
was generally believed that she had been buried 
in Kirkwall Cathedral, as is indeed stated by the 
Danish archaeologist Worsaae in liis account of 
that edifice given in liis work on The Danes and 
Northmen in England. No History of Scotland, 
until the issue of the last edition of Dr John 
Hill Burton’s, has noticed the curious episode 
of the False Margaret, a knowledge of which 
is necessary in order to account for the fact that, 
in Wyntoun’s time, it was the popular belief 
in Scotland that the Maict of Norway had suf¬ 
fered martyrdom at the hands of her own 
countrymen. 

It is curious that in connection with the history 
of Scotland, and before the close of the fourteenth 
century, we find the story of another Claimant 
not less audacious in his pretensions, but much 
more fortunate in his patrons, by whom he was 
maintained till liis death as a state pensioner, 
and buried in one of the churches of Stirling 
under the royal name and regal title to which 
he had laid claim. There was this strange ele¬ 
ment in his case that he was the second person- 
ator of the same dead king. Readers of English 
history are familiar with the incidents of the 
revolution which placed Henry of Lancaster on 
the throne, and consigned ‘ the good King 
Richard’ to a perpetual prison in Pontefract 
Castle. But the subsequent events in the life 
of the imprisoned monarch, and the date and 
manner of his death, are shrouded in an impene¬ 
trable obscurity. One of the ablest of our Scot¬ 
tish historians, Patrick Fraser Tytler, lias even 
declared, after an elaborate investigation of the 
whole available evidence, that this second Claim¬ 
ant, whose story ( „wo are about to notice, was 
Richard II. in reality. 

It is well known that shortly after the king’s 
imprisonment, there was a conspiracy to replace 
him on the throne. The conspirators attempted 
to attract the people to their cause by spreading 


abroad the rumour of his escape from Pontefract; 
and, as is stated by a contemporary chronicler, 
| to make this the more credible, they brought 
into the field with them a chaplain called Father 
Maudelain, who so exactly resembled good King 
Richard in face and person, in' form and speech, 
that every one who saw him declared that he 
was their former king.’ The conspiracy failed ; 
and those most deeply concerned in it, among 
whom was the first personator, Father Maudelain, 
were beheaded. 

Shortly afterwards, it was*given out that King 
Richard had died in Pontefract Castle, on or 
about the 14th of February 1309. Rumour, 
indeed, spoke freely of the suspicion, that if he 
were dead, he had surely been murdered by his 
enemies, and with the connivance of the reign¬ 
ing king. It was not till nearly a month after 
the alleged date of his death that, in order to 
silence the popular rumours, King Henry caused 
the body to be brought publicly to London ‘with 
the face exposed,’ and laid in state for two days 
in the church of St Paul, ‘ that the people might 
believe for certain that • he was dead.’ 4 But,’ 
says the old chronicler formerly quoted, ‘ I cer¬ 
tainly do not believe that it-was the king, but 
I think it was Maudelain, ms chaplain, who 
had been beheaded little more than a month 
previously. 

There were many who shared this unbelief; 
and in 1402, the rumours that King Richard was 
yet alive became so persistent and circumstantial, 
that King Henry dealt with them by putting to 
death a number of persons, principally priests 
and friars, for spreading such treasonable reports. 
The cause of the revival of these rumours at 
this time is revealed in a document issued by 
King Henry, requiring the sheriff’s to arrest all 
persons guilty of spreading the report that King 
Richard was alive, which had arisen from a person 
calling himself King Richard having appeared 
in Scotland in company with one William Serle, 
who had been groom of the robes to Richard, 
and had possessed himself of his signet. 

As the sedno thus shifts to Scotland, we natu¬ 
rally turn to the Scottish chronicles and records 
for the further elucidation of the mystery. Wyn- 
tuun and Bovver—each writing of events which 
happened within his own lifetime—narrate the 
story of this second Claimant in much the same 
manner. He came from the out-isles of Scot¬ 
land, having been discovered in the kitchen of 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, by persons who had 
seen King Richard, and recognised his likeness. 
He was sent in charge of Lord Montgomery to 
Robert III. of Scotland, by whom he *,vns well 
received, and assigned a pension of one hundred 
merks yearly. After King Robert’s death, the 
pension was continued .by the Regent Albany. 
The Scottish Chamberlain, in charging his ac¬ 
counts with these annual payments, has entered 
them as paid to ‘King Richard of England.* 
Finally, wo learn from an old Scottish chronicle 
that when he died at Stirling in 1419, his body 
was buried on the north side of the high-altar 
of the Church of the Preaching Friars, and a long 
Latin epitaph graven over his tomb informed thfi 
reader that ‘Here lies buried King Richard of 
England.’ Yet it has been established as clearly 
as any such question can now be established by 
evidence, that this second personator of King 
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Ricliard was an adventurer named Thomas Ward, 
or Thomas of Trumpington, who, with his con¬ 
federate William Serle, is exempted by name 
from the general amnesty granted to political 
offenders by Henry IV. in 1403. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Meanwhile, Harry Noel himself was quite un¬ 
consciously riding kound to the Hawthorns’ 
cottage, to perform the whole social duty of 
man by Edward and Marian. 

‘So you’ve come out to look after your father’s 
estates in Barbadoes, have you, Mr Noel?’ 
Marian inquired with a quiet smile, after the 
first greetings and talk about the voyage were 
well over. 

Harry laughed. ‘Well, Mrs Hawthorn,’ he 
said confidentially, ‘my father’s estates there seem 
to have looked alter themselves pretty comfort¬ 
ably for the last twenty years, or at least been 
looked after vicariously by a rascally local Scotcli 
agent; and I’ve.no doubt they’d have con¬ 
tinued to look affer themselves for the next 
twenty years without my intervention, if nothing 
particular had occurred otherwise to bring me 
out here.’ 

‘But something particular did occur—eh, Mr 
Noel?’ 

‘No, nothing occurred,’ Harry Noel answered, 
with a distinct stress upon the significant verb. 
‘But I had reasons of my own which made rae 
anxious to visit Trinidad; and I thought Bar¬ 
badoes would be an excellent excuse to supply 
to Sir Walter for the expenses of the journey. 
The old gentleman jumped at it—positively 
jumped at it There’s nothing loosens Sir 
Walter’s pursestrings like a devotion to busi¬ 
ness; and he declared to me on leaving, with 
tears in his eyes almost, that it was the first 
time he ever remembered to have seen me show 
any proper interest whatsoever in the family 
property.’ 

‘And what were the reasons that made you 
so very anxious, then, to visit Trinidad ? ’ 

‘Why, Mrs Hawthorn, how can you ask me? 
Wasn’t I naturally desirous of seeing you and 
Edward once more after a year’s absence ? * 

Marian coughed a little dry cough. ‘ Friend¬ 
ship is a very powerfully attractive magnet, 
isn't it, Edward?’ she said with an arch smile 
to her husband. ‘It was very good of Mr Noel 
to have thought of coming four thousand miles 
across the Atlantic .just to visit you and me, 
dear—now, wasn’t it?’ 

‘So very gopd,’ Edward answered, laughing, 
‘that I should almost bo inclined myself (as 
a lawyer) to suspect some other underlying 
motive.’ 

‘Well, she is a very dear little girl,* Marian 
went on reflectively. 

‘ She is, certainly,’ her husband echoed. 

Harry laughed. ‘1 see you’ve found me out,’ 
he answered, not altogether unplcascd. ‘Well, 
yes, I may as well make a clean breast of it, 
Mrs Hawthorn. 1 Ve come across on purpose to 
ask her; jmd I won’t go back either, till I can 
take her with me. I’ve waited for twelve months, 


to make quite sure I knew my own heart and 
wasn’t mistaken about it Every day, her image 
has remained there clearer and clearer than 
before, and I will win her, or else stop here 
for ever.’ 

‘When a man says that and really means it,’ 
Marian replied encouragingly, *1 believe in the 
end he can always win the girl he has set his 
heart upon.’ 

‘ But I suppose you know,’ Edward interrupted, 
‘that her father has already made up his mincl 
that she’s to marry a cousin of hers at Pimento 
Valley, a planter in the island, and has announced 
the fact publicly to half Trinidad?’ 

‘Not Mr Tom Dupuy?’ Harry cried in amaze¬ 
ment. 

‘Yes, Tom Dupuy—tho very man. Then 
you Ve met him already?* 

‘He lunched with us to-day at Orange Grove ! ’ 
ITarry answered, puckering his brow a little. 
‘And her father actually wants her to many 
that fellow ! By Jove, what a desecration ' ’ 

‘Then you don’t like what you’ve seen so far 
of Mr Tom?* Marian asked with a smile. 

Harry rose and leaned against the piazza 
pillar with his hands behind him. ‘ The man’s 
a cad,’ he answered briefly. 

‘If we were in Piccadilly again,* Edward 
Hawthorn said quietly, ‘I should say that was 
probably a piece of pure class prejudice, Noel; 
but as we are in Trinidad, and as I happen to 
know Mr Tom Dupuy by two or three pieces 
of personal adventure, 1 don’t mind telling 
you in strict confidence, I cordially agree with 
you.’ 

‘Ah!’ Harry Noel cried with much amusement, 
clajiping him heartily on his broad shoulder. I 
‘So coming to Tiinidad has knocked some of 
that radical humbug and nonsense clean out of I 
yon, has if, Teddy? I knew it would, my dear 
lellow ; I knew you’d get rid of it 1 ’ 

‘On the contrary, Mr Noel,’ Marian answered 
with quiet dignity, ‘I think it has really made 
us a great deal more confirmed in our own 
opinions than we were to begin with. We have 
suffered a great deal ourselves, you know, since 
we came to Trinidad.’ 

Harry flushed in the face a little. ‘You 
needn’t tell mo all about it, Mrs Hawthorn,’ 
he said uneasily. ‘I’ve heard something about 
the matter already from the two Dupuys, | 
and all I can say is, I never heard before such I 
a foolish, ridiculous, nonsensical, cock-and-bull 
prejudice as the ono they told mo about, in 
the whole course of my precious existence. If 
it hadn’t been for Nora’s sake—I mean for Miss 
DupuyV—and he checked himself suddenly— 

‘ upon my word, I really think I should have 
knocked the fellow down in his uncle’s dining¬ 
room the very first moment he began to speak 
about it.’ 

‘Mr Noel,’ Marian said, ‘I know how absurd 
it must seem to you, but you can’t imagine 
how much Edward and I have suffered about 
it since we Ve been in this island.’ 

‘I can,’ Horry answered. .‘I can understand 
it easily. I had a specimen df it myself from 
those fellows at lunch this morning. I kept 
as calm as I could outwardly; but, by Jove, 
Mrs Hawthorn, it made my blood boil over 
within me to hear the way they spoke of your 
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husband.—Upon my honour, if it weren’t for— 
for Miss Dupuy,’ he added thoughtfully, 4 1 
wouldn’t stop now a single night to accept 
that man’s hospitality after the way he spoke 
about you.’ 

‘No, no; do stop,’ Marian answered simply. 
‘We want you so much to marry Nora; and we 
want to save her from* i»hat horrid man her 
father has chosen for her.’ 

And then they began unburdening their hearts 
to Harry Noel with the long arrears of twelve 
months’ continuous confidences. It was such a 
relief to get a little fresh external sympathy, 
to be able to talk about it all to somebody just 
come from England, and entirely free from the 
taint of West Indian prejudice. They told 
Harry everything, without reserve; and Harry 
listened, growing more and more indignant 
every minute, to the long story of pAty slights 
and undeserved insults. At last he could restrain 
his wrath no longer. ‘It’s preposterous,’ he 
cried, walking up and down the piazza angrily,, 
by way of giving vent to his suppressed emotion ; 
‘it’s abominable! it’s outrageous! it’s not to 
be borne with ! The idea of these people, these 
hole-and-corner nobodies, these miserable, stupid, 
ignorant noodles, with no more education or 
manners than an English ploughboy— 0 yes, my 
dear fellow, I know what they are—I’ve seen 
them in Barbadoes—setting themselves up to be 
better than you are—there, upon my word I’ve 
really no patience with it. I shall flog some 
of them soundly, some day, before I’ve done 
with them ; 1 know I shall. I can’t avoid it. 
But what on earth can have induced you to stop 
here, my dear Teddy, when you might have 
gone back again comfortably to England, and 
have mixed properly in the sort of society you ’re 
naturally fitted for'/’ 

‘I did,’ Marian answered firmly; ‘I induced 
him, Mr Noel. I wouldn’t let him run awuy 
from these miserable people. And besides, you 
know, he’s been able to do such a lot of good 
here. All the negroes love him dearly, because 
he’s protected them from so much injustice, 
lie’s the most popular man in the island with 
the black people; be’s been so good to them, 
and so useful to them, and such a help against 
the planters, who are always trying their hardest 
to oppress them. And isn’t that something worth 
staying for, in spite of everything ? ’ 

Harry Noel paused and hesitated. ‘Tastes 
differ, Mrs Hawthorn,’ he answered more soberly. 

‘ For my part, I can’t say I feel myself very 
profoundly interested in the eternal nigger ques¬ 
tion ; though, if a man feels it’s his duty to 
stop and see the thing out to the bitter end, 
why, of course be ought in that case to stop 
and see it. But what does rile me is the idea 
that these wretched Dupuy people should ven¬ 
ture to talk in the way they do about such a 
mail as your husband—confound them ! ’ 

Tea interrupted his flow of indignation. 

But when llarry Noel had ridden away again 
towards Orange Grove on Mr Dupuy’s pony, 
Hawthorn and his wife stood looking at one 
another in dubious silence for a few minutes. 
Neither of them liked to utter the thought 
that had been uppermost in both their minds 
from the first moment they saw him in Trinidad. 

At last Edward broke the ominous stillness. 


‘Harry Noel’s awfully dark, isn’t he, Marian?' 
he said uneasily. 

‘Very,’ Marian answered in as unconcerned 
a voice as she could well summon up. ‘And 
so extremely handsome, too, Edward,’ sue added 
after a moment’s faint pause, as if to turn the 
current of the conversation. 

Neither of them had ever observed in England 
how exceedingly olive-coloured Harry Noel’s com¬ 
plexion really was—in England, to be as dark 
as a gipsy is of no importance; but now in 
Trinidad, girt round by aU that curiously sus¬ 
picious and genealogically inquiring society, they 
couldn’t help noticing to themselves what a very 
dark skin and what curly hair he happened to 
have inherited. 

‘And his mother’s a Barbadian lady,’ Edward 
went on uncomfortably, pretending to play with 
a book and a paper-knife. 

‘She is,’ Marian answered, hardly daring to 
look up at her husband's face in her natural 
confusion. ‘He—he always seems so very fond 
of his mother, Edward, darling.’ 

Edward went *on cutting the pages of his 
newly-arrived magazine m grim silence for a 
few minutes longer; then he said : * I wish to 
goodness he could get engfc^fed and married 
offhand to Nora Dupuy very soon, Marian, and 
then clear out at once and for ever from this 
detestable island as quickly as possible.’ 

‘It would be better if he could, perhaps,’ 
Marian answered, sighing deeply. ‘Poor dear 
Nora ! 1 wish blie’d take him. She could never 
be happy with that horrid Dupuy man.’ 

They didn’t dare to speak, one to the other, 
the doubt that was agitating them ; but they 
both agreed in that lmlf-unspoken fashion that 
it would be well if Harry pressed his suit soon, 
before any sudden thunderbolt had time to fall 
unexpectedly upon his head and mar his chance 
with poor little Nora. 

As Harry Noel rode back to Orange Grovo 
alone, along the level bridle-path, he chanced 
to drop his short tiding-whip at a turn of the 
road by a broad cnnepiece. A tall negro was 
lioemg vigorously among tlic luxuriant rows of 
cane close by. ” The young Englishman called 
out to him carelessly, as lie would have done 
to a labourer at home : ‘ Here vou, hi, sir, come 
and pick up my whip, will you ! ’ 

The tall negro turned and stared at him. 
‘Who you callin’ to come an* pick up your 

whip, me fren’?’ he answered somewhat sav¬ 

agely. 

Noel glanced back at the man with an angry 
glare. ‘ You ! ’ he said, pointing with qji imperi¬ 
ous gesture to the whip on the ground. ‘I 

eallecl you to pick it up for me. Don’t you 

understand English ? ’ 

‘You is rude gentleman for tnft,’ the old negro 
responded quietly, continuing his task of hoeing 
in the canepiece, without any attempt to pick 
up the whip for the unrecognised stranger. ‘If 
you want de whip picked up, what for you 
doan’t speak to nnygur decently? Ole-time folk 
lias proverb, “Please am a good dog, an’ him 
keep doan’t coBt nuffin.” Get down yourself, 
sail, an’ pick up your own. whip for you-self if 
you want him.’ 

Harry was just on the point of dismounting 
and following the old negro’s advice, with some 
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remote idea of applying the whip immediately 
after to tho back of his adviser, when a younger 
black man, stepping out hastily from behind a 
row of canes that had hitherto concealed him, 
took up the whip and handed it back to him 
with a respectful salutation. The old man looked 
on disdainfully while Harry took it; then, as 
the rider went on with a parting angry glance, 
he muttered sulkily: * Who dat man dat you 
gib de whip to? An’ what for you want to gib 
it him dere, Peter ?’ 

The younger man answered apologetically: 
‘Dat Mr Noel, buckra from Englan’; him come 
to stop at Orange Grobe along ob de massa.’ 

1 Buckra from Englan’ ! ’ Louis Delgado cried 
incredulously. ‘Him doan’t no buckra from 
Englan’, I tellin’ you, me brudder; him Trini¬ 
dad brown man as sure ns de gospel. You doan’t 
see him is brown man, Peter, de minnit you look 
at him ? ’ 

Peter shook his head and grinned solemnly. 
‘No, Mistah Delgado, him doan’t no brown man,’ 
he answered, laughing. ‘Him is dark for true, 
but still him real buckra. Him stoppin’ up at 
house along ob de massa ! ’ 

Delgado turned to bis work once more, doggedly. 
‘ If him buckra, ai*’ if him stoppin’ up wit dem 
Dupuy,’ he said half aloud, but so that the 
wondering Peter could easily overhear it, ‘when 
de great an’ terrible day come, be will be cut 
off wit all de household. An’ de day doan’t 
gwine to be delayed long now, neider.’ A 
mumbled Arabic sentence, which Peter of course 
could not understand, gave point and terror 
to this last prediction. Peter turned away, 
thinking to himself that Louis Delgado was 
a terrible obeah man and sorcerer for certain, 
and that whoever crossed his path, had better 
think twice before he offended so powerful an 
antagonist. 

Meanwhile, Harry Noel was still riding on to 
Orange Grove. As he reached the garden gate, 
Tom Dupuy met him, out for a walk in the cool 
of the evening with big Slot, his great Cuban 
bloodhound. As Harry drew near, Slot burst 
away suddenly with a leap from his master, and 
before Harry could foresee what was going to 
happen, the huge brute had sprung up at him 
fiercely, and was attacking him with Ins mighty 
teeth and paws, as though about to drag him 
from his 6eafc forcibly with his slobbering canines. 
Harry hit out at the beast a vicious blow from 
the butt-end of his riding-whip, and at the same 
moment Tom Dupuy, sauntering up somewhat 
more lazily than politeness or even common 
humanity perhaps demanded, caught the dog 
steadily By the neck and held him back by 
main force, still struggling vehemently and pull¬ 
ing at the collar. His great slobbering jaws 
opened hungrily towards the angry Englishman, 
and his eyes gleamed with the fierce light of 
a starving carnivore in sight and smell of his 
natural prey. 

‘Precious vicious dog you keep, Mr Dupuy,’ 
Harry exclaimed, not over good-humouredly, for 
the brute had made its teeth meet through the 
ffap of his coat lappets : ‘you oughtn’t to let him 
go at lanze, I fancy.’ 

. Tom Dupuy stooped and patted his huge favou¬ 
rite^ lovingly on the head with very little hypo¬ 
critical show of penitence or apology. ‘ He don’t 


often go off this way,’ he answered coolly. ‘ He *s 
a Cuban bloodhound, Slot is; pure-blooded—the 
same kind we used to train in the good old days 
to hunt up the runaway niggers; and they often 
go at a bluck man or a brown man—that’s what 
they’re meant for. The moment they smell 
African blood, they ’re after it, like a greyhound 
after a hare, as quick as lightning. But I never 
knew Slot before go for a white man! It’s very 
singular—ex-cossively singular. I never before 
knew liim go for a real white man.’ 

‘If he was my dog,’ Harry Noel answered, 
walking his pony up to the door with a sharp 
lookout on the ugly mouth of the straining and 
quivering bloodhound, ‘he’d never have the 
chance again, I can tell you, to go for another. 
The brute’s most dangerous—a moat bloodthirsty 
creature. And indeed, I’m not sentimental my¬ 
self on tlv.matter of niggers; but I don’t know 
that in a country where there are so many niggers 
knocking about <usually everywhere, any man has 
got a right to keep a dog that darts straight at 
them as a greyhound darts at a hare, according 
to your own confession. It doesn’t seeiu to me 
exactly right or proper somehow.’ 

Tom Dupuy glanced carelessly at the struggling 
brute and answered with a coarse laugh : ‘1 see, 
Mr Noel, you’ve been taking counsel already 
with your friend Hawthorn. Well, well, m my 
opinion, I expect there’s just about a pair of 
you! ’ 

(To be continued.) 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 

The question of the cultivation of tobacco has 
recently been brought within the range of 
practical agriculture. In both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment the government has announced that per¬ 
mission will be given to grow tliis plant, and 
cure it in proper manner, as experiments, in 
various parts of the country, and more especially 
in Ireland. The Council of the Koval Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England, with His Koyal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales in the chair, determined 
to help the government in the matter, provided 
the government gave a grant towards the experi¬ 
ments. The subjut thus becomes one of special 
moment It is very doubtful, however, whether 
any experiments that can be made will give us 
much more information than we at present have 
regarding this crop. That it can be grown in 
this country is certain. To take up the first 
seed catalogue that comes to our Land—that 
of Messrs Carter & Co.—wc find that for a 
long series of years past, the seed of no fewer 
than seven varieties of Nicotiana is announced 
as for sale. The plants are grown in many 
gardens, and the leaves are dried and used as 
fumigants against insects. In fact, so simple is 
the growth of the plant, that the only direc¬ 
tions given are to ‘Sow on heat, and transplant 
to good, rich, loamy soil, or sow out of doors 
in May.’ That the plant can bo grown is cer¬ 
tain ; but if grown on an agricultural scale, it 
will have to bear with the usua^effects of climate, 
injurious insects, and the thousand-ond-one ills 
which plant-life is heir to. That is, so far as 
the plant is concerned. The great difficulty in 
every country will begin with the euring, and 
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is tlie cause of the tobacco crop being gradually 
given up. 

So far as Europe is concerned, there has been 
a great decrease in tobacco cultivation during 
recent years. In the Netherlands, the acreage 
iB at present something like half what it was 
ten or twelve years ago. In Belgium, the decrease 
in area has been considerable, but not to so 
great an extent In Austro-IIungary the acreage 
under tobacco was in 1884 less by 8768 acres 
than two years previously. In Germany, the 
area of the crop fell from 1881 to 1883 by over 
12,000 acres. Italy, with its magnificent climate, 
grows only 8202 acres; while in France, where 
the government purchase the crop, only 32,800 
acres were grown last year. It is to America, 
however, that wo must turn for our best infor¬ 
mation as to the growth of tobacco. In the 
last lour census years, this crop wa* grown to 
the following extent: 1850, crop of 100,752,055 
pounds ; I860, crop of 434,209,461 pounds ; 1870, 
262,735,341 pounds; and 1880, crop of 472,661,117 
pounds, grown on 038,841 acres. Here we find 
that although there was a great decrease in the 
growth of this crop after the war, it gradually 
picked up again, and the crop is now as large 
as ever. In 1883, 451,545,641 pounds were grown 
on an area of 038,739 acres, its total value was 
£8,091,072. 

The method of cultivation adopted in the 
United States cannot fail to be of use to the 
English or Irish grower. Jn the first place, a 
word should be said upon the position of tobacco 
in crop rotations. Travellers in South America 
have often noticed the desolate appearance of 
some portions of the country. This ib due to the 
exhaustion of the soil by continuous tobacco¬ 
growing. A very large proportion of what was 
known as tobacco land has thus been reduced 
to a condition of poverty, and has been left to 
itself, and is covered with weeds. A good 
authority declares that this fault cun be easily 
remedied, and that by growing tobacco as a 
rotation crop. After two crops of tobacco have 
been taken from the land, and after this a crop 
of corn, and theft a ciop of clover or vetches, 
after the latter have been cut or led off, the land 
may be again prepared for another crop of tobacco. 
A word may be said here also on manures. 
In the best tobacco plantations, two hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda and two hundred 
and fifty pounds of superphosphate per acre are 
used—the former bringing up a heavier crop, 
and the latter improving its quality. Besides 
these, large applications of farmyard manure are 
made. Taking Wisconsin as the State more 
particularly to be treated of, we find that the 
seed-beds are burned lightly, and a liberal allow¬ 
ance of manure worked in, to the depth of six 
inches, with a hoe or spade. This work of pre¬ 
paration begins in July, when the manure is 
applied. The bed is reworked in August, and 
again in September, for the purpose of keeping 
down any weeds or grass that may spring up ; 
and finally, in November, it is hoed and raked 
and prepared to receive the seed, which is either 
sown in the Kail or early in the succeeding 
spring. When sown in the Fall, the seed is 
not previously sprouted. After sowing, the bed 
is compacted by rolling, tramping, or clapping 
with a board! The plants are carefully nursed 


by liquid manuring and by weeding. The young 
plants are generally large enough for transplanting 
by the 1st of June. 

The land for the main crop—that is, into 
which the plants are transplanted from the seed¬ 
bed—is ploughed in the Fall after the crop of 
the previous year, and twice in the spring—in 
May, and just before the 1st of June. Coarse 
and rough manures are applied with the autumn 
ploughing, and finer well-rotted sorts in May. 
After the last ploughing, the land is thoroughly 
pulverised by harrows or drags, and marked off 
for the plant. The varieties of tobacco grown 
are either the seed-leaf or the Spanish. If the 
former, the plants are placed two and a half feet 
by three feet apart; but if the latter, three feet 
by a foot and a half. Thus, if the seed-leaf 
variety, some five thousand five hundred plants 
are used to the acre; and if the Spanish, nine 
thousand six hundred. As soon as the soil is 
in proper condition to work after the plants 
have been sqf out, a cultivator with five teeth 
is run between the rows, and this is kept up 
once or twice a* week, until the field has been 
gone over five or six times. The crop is hoed 
twice—once after the cultivator has been run 
through the first time. Yei^Vittle earth is put 
round the plant, level cultivation being pre¬ 
ferred. In some portions of the district, a horse- 
hoe is used in cultivating the crop; this imple¬ 
ment, from its peculiar construction, enables the 
operator to go very near each plant and stir 
every portion of the soil. In very small patches, 
the cultivation is done entirely with the hoe, 
which is kept up every week until the plants 
are so large that they cannot be worked without 
breaking the leaves. 

The next operations are termed ‘topping’ and 
‘ suckering.’ In about forty-eight or fifty days 
after the plants arc set, if the crop has been well 
cultivated and the weather seaspnable, the flower- 
buds make their appearance, and are pinched out, 
leaving from fourteen to sixteen leaves on each 
plant. None of the bottom leaves are taken 
off, but all are left to mature, or dry up, serving 
as a protection against the dirt. Fields, however, 
are often seen in full blossom before the tobacco 
is topped, and this results in great damage to the 
crop. Tobacco is suckered twice—once in about a 
week after it is topped, and again just before it is 
cut, which is generally about two weeks after top¬ 
ping. ‘Suckering’ consists m the removal of young 
suckers, which at this time make their appear¬ 
ance in large numbers. As has been noted, 
tobacco is generally ready for harvesting in two 
weeks after being topped; but there is consider¬ 
able variation in the time on various %oils. On 
warm sandy loams, the plant will be as ripe in 
twelve days as it will be on heavy clayey soils 
in eighteen days. This is one oi the reasons 
why sandy loams are preferred. 

Harvesting commences early in August, and 
continues without intermission into September. 
The time preferred for cutting is from two o’clock 
in the afternoon until nearly sundown, because 
at that time tobacco is less liable to be blistered 
by the heat of the sun. The instrument used 
for cutting is a hatchet, the plants being cut off 
nearly on a level with the ground, and laid back 
on the rows to ‘wilt.’ Alter wilting, they are 
speared on laths. Of the large seed-leaf variety, 
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only about six plants are put on a lath, but of 
the smaller Spanish (or Havana) variety, ten 
are not considered too many. After being speared 
on the laths, the latter are carefully put on a 
long wagon-frame, made for the purpose, and 
carried to the sheds, where they are arranged 
on the tier poles or racks, from six to ten inches 
apart, according to the size of the plant, but 
never so close as to permit them to touch each 
other. It requires six weeks to cure the Spanish 
variety perfectly, and two months to cure the 
seed-leaf. If the weather is dry, after the crop 
is out, the doora are kept closed during the day 
and opened at night; but extreme care must 
be taken not to cure too rapidly. In muggy, 
sultry weather, as much air as possible should 
be given, thorough ventilation being indispens¬ 
able, to prevent 4 pole-sweat.’ Continuous damp 
weather and continuous dry weather are both 
to be feared. It is believed by many good 
growers that white veins are the result of a 
drought alter the tobacco has been harvested, 
and it is said that no crop cured when thero is 
plenty of rain is ever affected with them. Infer¬ 
ences of this kind, however, are too often drawn 
without considering a sufficient number of cases 
to warrant the enunciation of a general law. 
This is the view put forth by Mr Kiilebrew, in 
an able paper on Tobacco-culture written for 
the American government He, however, further 
points out that it is a well-established truth, 
deduced from the universal experience of the 
cultivation of seed-leaf tobacco in every State, 
that a crop cannot be cured without the alter¬ 
nations of moist and dry atmospheres. 

A few words may be said on the curing of 
tobacco generally. Throe systems are adopted in , 
the United States. It may be (1) air-dried; 
(2) dried by open-fire heat from charcoal or wood 
fires in the barn ; or (.3) by Hues which convey 
heat -from ovens and heaters built outside the 
bam. The last method is said to be the best, 
as a better control can be had over the tempera¬ 
ture. No regular rule can be given, as the heat 
must be regulated according to circumstances, 
and must- change with the weather. The main 
thing is to dry the tobacco gradually to secure 
a good colour, and to prevent mould. When 
the tobacco is dry, it must be kept so by gentle 
fires in wet or damp weather, and it is not 
touched for the purpose of ‘ bulking ’ until it has 
become soft and pliable. Artificial sweating is 
believed by some to be accompanied with less 
risk than sweating by the natural process; and 
second stories ol warehouses are sometimes pre¬ 
pared as sweating chambers by being closely 
ceiled or L plastered. These are heated by fur¬ 
naces, and the temperature maintained at from 
one hundred and ten to one hundred and forty 
degrees. « 

After curing, the tobacco is prepared for market. 
This consists of stripping the leaves from the 
stalks, tying them up in large bundles, and 
afterwards sorting them. After being sorted in 
‘grades,’ these are tied up in ‘hands’ of from 
eighteen to twenty leaves, securely wrapped with 
a leaf at the butt-end, and ‘bulked’ m piles, 
with the heads out and the tails overlapping in 
the cento) of the bulk. Here it remains until 
the ‘fatty stems’ are thoroughly cured, when it 
is sold to the dealers. These latter pack it in 


barrels and sweat the leaves still further; but 
into this subject we need not go, os it can have 
but little interest to the farmer who intends 
growing tobacco in this country. 

So far as the cost of growing tobacco is con¬ 
cerned, a large and successful grower in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, some two years ago, published the following 
statement of cost and returns from a field of 
nine and a half acres: 215$ days’ labour of men 
from preparing the seed-bed up to the hanging 
in the barn, £43; team-work, 38A days, with, 
feed for 42A days, £30; curing, stripping, and 
marketing, £15: total, £88. The net receipts 
were £174 ; thus showing a profit of £86. This 
was in a fairly good year. 

These few notes bIiow us that tobacco is a 
crop requiring a great expenditure of labour 
and care, and that even in America the profits 
of thirty pounds per acre, about which we have 
heard so much, are not always realised. The 
probabilities, however, are so much against our 
getting really fine qualities of tobacco, that it is 
doubtful if the necessary capital will be put into 
the business. 


‘WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS.’ 

I write these pages as a warning. I don’t sup¬ 
pose any one will profit by it. From the time 
of Cassandra downwards, nobody lias ever paid 
attention to warnings. But that is not my 
affair. 

A London newspaper, some years ago, gave 
up several columns of its valuable space to the 
question: ‘What shall wo do with our Boys?’ 
I perused the correspondence with a strong 
personal interest, for I myself am the pro¬ 
prietor of a boy—several boys, in point of 
fact; but I refer more particularly to my 
eldest, aged nineteen, .is to whom I felt that 
it was time something was settled. I have a 
great belief—partly derived from the before- 
mentioned correspondence, and partly from my 
own observation—in studying a boy’s natural 
bent, and finding him an occupation in accord¬ 
ance with it. Such being the case, I began to 
study Augustus with a view to finding out his 
special aptitude; but, unless a really remark¬ 
able faculty of outgrowing his trousers may bo 
so regarded, I could not for sonic time discover 
that he had any. By dint, however, of careful 
observation and cross-examination of the house¬ 
hold, I elicited that he was addicted to making 
extremely offensive smells in the back kitchen 
with chemicals, and that he had wlmt he called 
a ‘ collection ’ of beetles and other unpleasant 
insects stuck on pins in a box in his bedroom. 
It appeared, therefore, that his proclivities wore 
scientific, and I ultimately decided to make an 
analyst of him. Accordingly, after disposing of 


sundry paralul but presumaDiy necessary arrange¬ 
ments as to premium, Augustus was duly articled 
to a Public Analyst. I use capital letters, because 
I observed that Mr Scrutin himself always did 
so. Why, I cannot say. Possibly, a public 
analyst—without capitals—would not command 
the same amount of public confidence. On con-« 
sideration, I don’t suppose lie would. 

Augustus’ first demand on taking up his new 
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occupation was a microscope. 1 And while you ’re I tried again, and saw a sort of network of 
about it,’ he suggested, ‘ it hod better be a good red fibre. 

one.* At first, I was inclined to suspect that ‘I’ll bet sixpence you can’t tell me what that 
this was an artful device for the further indul- is! ’ he exclaimed triumphantly, 
gence of his entomological vices, and that the im- I owned the soft impeachment 

plement would be devoted to post-mortem exami- ‘That’s the maxillary gland of a*rat.’ 

nations of deceased caterpillars or other kindred ‘ Dear me ! * I said. 

abominations. He assured me, however, that _ ‘Yes. Isn’t it lovely ? Here’s another.—Now, 
such was not the case, and that the microscope juBt look at that’ (A queer granular-looking 
was nowadays ‘the very sheet-anchor of analy- object) ‘ You don’t know what that is ? ’ 
tical science.’ The ‘sheet-anchor’ completely ‘Give it up,’ I said. 

took the wind out of my sails. (I feel thfit there ‘ That’s a section of the epidermis of the great 

is rather a confusion of metaphor here, but, not toe.’ 

being a nautical person, I don’t feel competent to ‘Great too !’ I exclaimed in disgust. ‘What on 
set it right.) I surrendered, humbly remarking earth have analysts got to do with great toes 1 * 
that I supposed a five-pound note would cover ‘Oh, nothing particular,’ he said airily. ‘But 
it. The youthful analyst laughed me to scorn, we like to have as much variety as possible. 
The very least, he assured mo, that a good work- I should like to have a section of everything, 
ing microscope could be got for w»«ld be ten if I could get it.—Here’s another pretty slide ; 
or twelve pounds. Ultimately, I agreed to pur- that is the section of a diseased potato; and this 
chase one at ten guineas, and congratulated myself one is a bit of a frog’s leg.’ 

that at anyrate that was done with. On the con- ‘ Very instructive, I daresay,’ I remarked ; 
trary, it was only just begun. No sooner had ‘but I hope you haven’t made me spend twenty 
my analyst secured his microscope, than he began pounds merely *to improve your acquaintance 
to insist upon the purchase of a number of with frogs’ legs and diseased potatoes. Mr 
auxiliary appliances, which, it appeared, no Scrutin surely doesn’t analyse such things as 
respectable microscope would be seen without these?’ »\ 

He broke them to rne by degrees. At first he ‘ I can’t say we do much in frogs’ legs,’ he said ; 
only mentioned, if I remember right, an ‘achro- ‘but there are lots of things adulterated with 
matic condenser,’ at two guineas. Next came a potato. Flour and arrowroot, and butter, and 
‘double noscpiece’(why‘double,’I don’t know) ; cocoa, and—and—a heap of things. And the 
then a polarising apparatus and a camera lucida potato’s just as likely to bo diseased as not 
(four pounds ten); then a micrometer and a It may be, anyhow, and there you are! If 
microtome (three guineas more); then some- you don’t know wliat diseased potato looks like, 
body’s prism, at one pound frve; and some- you’re done.’ 

body else’s microspectroscope, at I don’t know ‘A pleasant lookout,’ I replied, ‘if half-a- 
how much. Here, however, I put my foot dozen of the commonest articles of food are 
down. I am compelled to regard the sordid habitually adulterated.’ 

consideration of price, though science doesn’t. ‘Bless you, that’s nothing,’ lie replied. ‘If 

The microscope and its subsidiary apparatus that was all, there wouldn’t be much harm doue. 
were duly delivered ; bu* my analyst appeared There are a jolly sight worse adulterations than 
to be in no particular hurry to convey them that. In fact, pretty nearly everything’s adulter- 
to the laboratory where he was studying. On ated, and some oi ’em with rank poisons.’ 
my making a remark to this effect, he replied: ‘ Hank poisons ! That’s manslaughter !’ 

‘Haven’t taken them to the laboratory? No; ‘O no; it isn’t,’ he calmly rejoined. ‘Of course, 
and I’m not going to. Mr Scrutin has got a they don’t put in enough to kill you right oft. 
precious sight butter microscope than mine— And if you find something disagreeing with you, 
cost sixty guineas without the little extra you can’t swear what it is. It may be the nux 
articles, and they were about thirty more. lie's vomica in the beer; but it’s just as likely to 
got a microspectroscope, if you like ! ’ he onto/oa in the water, or clipper in the last 

I refrained from arguing the point, and mildly bottle of pickles. However, you’re all right 
remarked that in that case he might have used now. With an analyst in the family, at any- 
Mr Scrutin’s microscope, and saved me some rate you shan’t he poisoned without knowing 
twenty guineas. But he rejected the idea with it. /’ll let you know what you are eating 
scorn, and explained that his microscope was and drinking—This fellow’—and he patted the 
not for laboratory use, but for ‘private stuay.’ microscope affectionately—‘will tell you all about 
So far as my observation went, my analyst’s that.’ * 

private study had hitherto been confined to a 

short pipe and the last number of some penny And it did. From that day forth I hav° never 
dreadful; but I did not think it wise to check enjoyed a meal, and T never expect to do so 

his new-boni ardour; I contented myself by again. I have always been particular to deal 

observing that I only hoped he would ‘stick to it.’ at respectable establishments, and to pay a fair 
* No fear of that, he rejoined, as indignantly price, m the hope of insuring a good article. I 
as a .limpet might have done in answer to the have, or had, a very tolerable appetite, and 

same observation. ‘ Why, microscopy is the most till that dreadful microscope came into the 

fascinating study out.— J ust take a squint at that, house, I used to get a good deal of enjoyment i 
now.’ out of life. But now all is changed. My analyst 

I looked down the tube, but couldn’t see any- began by undermining my faith in our baker, i 
thing at all, and made a remark to that effect. Now, if there was one of our tradesmen in whom, j 
‘Oh, that’s because you haven’t got the focus, more than another, I had confidence, it was the 
— Now, try ag&in.’ baker, who supplied what seemed to me a good, 
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»oli<3, satisfying article, with no nonsense about 
it. But one day, shortly after the conversation 
I have recorded, ray analyst remarked at break¬ 
fast-time : ‘We had a turn at bread yesterday 
at the laboratory—examined five samples; and 
found thnee of ’em adulterated. Ana do you 
know’—holding up a niece of our own bread 
and smelling it critically—‘I rather fancy this, 
of ours is rather dicky.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried. ‘It’s very good bread— 
capital bread! ’ 

‘ You may think ^o,’ he continued calmly; 

‘ but you ’re not an analyst. I shall take a sample 
of this to the laboratory, and you shall have 
my report upon it.’ 

‘Take it, by all means. But if you find any¬ 
thing wrong about that bread, I ’ll eat my hat! ’ 

‘Better not make rash promises. I’ll take a 
good big sample, and you shall have my report 
on it to-night/ 

On his return home in the evening, he began : 
‘I’ve been having a go-in at you’* bread. It’s 
not pure, of course; out there isn’t very much 
the matter with it. There’s a little potato, and 
a little rice, and a little alum ; and with those 
additions, it takes up a good deal more water 
than it ought, so ‘you don’t get your proper 
weight’ 

* Ahem ! ’ I said, ‘ if that’s the ease, we ’ll 
change our baker. I’m not going to pay for 
a mixture of potatoes and water, and call it 
bread. But as for alum, that’s all nonsense. If 
they put that in, we should taste it’ 

‘O no; yon wouldn’t. When alum is put in 
bread, it decomposes and forms sulphate of potash, 
an aperient salt. It disagrees with you, of course, 
but you don’t taBte it As for changing your 
baker, the next fellow you tried might be a 
jolly sight worse ; he might put in bone-dust, 
or plaster of Paris, or sulphate of copper. And 
besid'es, half the adulterations arc in the flour 
already, before it reaches the baker. Of course, 
that doesn’t prevent lus doing a little more on 
his own account.’ 

And with that the matter dropped, so far 
as the bread was concerned; but my confidence 
was rudely shaken. 

A few days later, my analyst remarked: * I 
don’t think much of this milk;’ and he forth¬ 
with appropriated a sample for analytical pur¬ 
poses ; but, happily, was compelled to own that 
it wasn’t quite so bad as he expected. It had 
more than its proper proportion of water; but 
that might arise—he charitably suggested—from 
the cow being unwell. To make up the deficiency, 
it had been fortified with treacle and coloured 
with amiltto, but these my analyst appeared 
to regard as quite every-day falsifications. 

‘It’s a rascally shame,’ I said. ‘If one can’t 
put faith in the milk-jug, it’s a bad lookout 
for the Blue Ribbon gentlemen. However, let 
us hope that the tea and coffee are all right.’ 

‘Not likely!’ he rejoined. ‘Nearly all tea is 
“faced,” as they call it, more or less, and the 
facing is itself an adidteration. As for coffee, you 
don’t expect to get that pure, do you ? It’s sure 
to be mixed with chicory, anyhow, and very 
probably with roasted acorns, beans, mahogany 
sawdust, or old tan. Baked horse-liver occasion¬ 
ally; but thafc’B an extreme case. If by any 
remote cbance there wasn’t anything wrong in 


the original coffee, you get it in the chicory; 
and very often there are adulterations in both; 
so you get ’em twice over.’ 

‘If that’s the cose, no more ground coffee for 
me. Weil grind our own, and then we are 
sure to be sate.’ 

‘ You mustn’t make too cocksure of that. Some 
years ago, an ingenious firm took out a patent 
for a machine to mould chicory into the shape 
of coffee-berries. Smart chaps those! And of 
course they can put anything they like into the 
chicory before they work it up.’ 

‘That’s pleasant, certainly. Then how is one 
to secure pure coffee ? ’ 

‘You can’t secure it, except by sending a sample 
to ns, or some other shop of the same sort, to 
have it analysed; and if it’s wrong, prose¬ 
cute your grocer for adulteration. After doing 
that n few -times, he might find it didn’t pay, 
and give it up.’ 

‘And how much would that cost?’ 

‘ Analysis of a sample of coffee, one guinea; 
analysis of butter, five guineas; analysis of milk, 
one guinea; analysis ot tea, one guinea. Those 
are the regular charges for private analyses.’ 

‘Rather expensive, it seems.—And how much 
would it cost to prosecute ? * 

‘Ah, that I can’t tell you,’ said my analyst. 
‘Another fiver, or more, 1 daresay.—But look at 
the satis!action.’ 

I did look at it, but ultimately decided to give 
my grocer the benefit of the doubt, and cherish 
a fond hope that lus was better than his fellows. 
The subject, dropped. But a few days later, 
there chanced to be apple-pudding on the table. 
With the dish in question my analyst had always 
been in the habit of consuming brown sugar, 
and a good deal of it. Now, however, on the 
sugai-ba'-in—best Demerara—being offered to him, 
he put on an expression as it lie had been 
invited to partake o! black draught 

‘Raw sugar ! No, thank you.’ 

‘Ihllo, what’s wrong with the sugar? Is that 
adulterated too ? 1 

‘ Very probably,’ he loftily replied. ‘But that’s 
a small matter. The genuine article is bad 
enough.’ 

‘ Bad enough! ’ indignantly interposed my 
analyst’s mamma. ‘That’s Mr Qrittles’s very 
best moist — threepencc-three-farthings a pound ! ’ 

‘I daresay it is. If it was fourpence, it 
wouldn’t make any difference.—Did you ever 
hear of the sugar-mite, Acarm saccharic - 

‘No; I can’t say I ever did,’ I said, ‘and I 
don’t want to, either. We have had enough of 
this sort of thing, and 1 am not going to have 
any more agonies over every article we eat.’ 

X had again put my foot down. But it was 
too late. I had even forbidden my analyst, 
under penalty of forfeiture of his pocket-money 
for several months to come, telling us any¬ 
thing whatever about the food we eat or the 
drink we imbibe; but the mischief was done. 
I have lost my confidence in my fellow-man, 
and still more in my fellow-man’s productions. 
I may try in an imperfect way to protect our 
household. I may give the stri test orders that 
none but the refinedest of sugar shall be admitted 
into our store-cupboard; but who is to answer 
for the man who makes the jam and the marma¬ 
lade, or the other man who mokefe the Madeira 
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cakes and the three-cornered tarts? And how 
much is there that we have not heard? I have 
silenced my analyst’s lips, it is true ; but there 
is also a language of the eyes, and still more 
a language of the nose, and when, with a scorn¬ 
ful tip-tilt of the latter, he says, ‘ No, thank you,’ 
to anything, my appetite is destroyed for that 
meal. I can’t take a JrUl or a black draught 
without my disordered imagination picturing my 
chemist ‘pestling a poisoned poison’ behind his 
counter. I can’t even eat a new-laid egg or 
crack a nut without wondering what it is adul¬ 
terated with. This is morbid, no doubt I am 
quite aware that it is morbid, but I can’t help 
it I am like Governor Sanclio in the island of 
Barataria: my choicest dishes are whisked away 
from me—or rendered nauseous, which is as bad— 
at the bidding of a grim being who calls himself 
Analytical Science. He may not kn»\* anything 
about it, or he may be lying; but meanwhile 
he has spoilt my appetite, and the dish may 
go away tin tasted for me. 

Truly, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
The moral of my painful story is obvious. I 
intend to bring up the rest of my family, if 
possible, to occupations involving no knowledge 
whatever. 


TIIE MONTH: 

SCIENCE ANI) ARTS. 

About two years ago, we recorded an interesting 
discovery which had been made on the coast of 
Norway, that of a viking war-ship, which had 
formed the tomb of some forgotten Danish free¬ 
booter. We have now to chroniclo a somewhat 
similar find, which has recently been unearthed 
at Brigg, in Lincolnshire. While the workmen 
were excavating the ground for a new gas-holder, 
they came upon a block of oak, which ultimately 
proved to be an ancient British vessel of extra¬ 
ordinary size. It is cut out of a solid piece of 
wood, and measures forty-eight feet in length, 
fifty-two inches id width, and thirty-three inches 
in depth. The boat is in a wonderfully good 
state of preservation, owing, no doubt, to the 
clayey nature of the soil in which it lies, and 
which has effectually sealed up every cranny 
against the intrusion of the air. The dis¬ 
covery of this prehistoric relic is of such interest, 
that it is to be hoped some way of preserving it 
from the action of the weather will be found 
before it is too late. 

Only a few years ago, an ancient wooden 
causeway was discovered in the same neighbour¬ 
hood—a causeway made of squared balks of 
timber fifteen feet long and ten inches square. 
The ends of these logs were bored with holes 
for the reception of pegs, so that the whole 
structure could be firmly fastened to the earth. 
This was evidently a necessary precaution; l'or 
the causeway crosses the valley of the river 
Ancholme, and would be subject to removal by 
the action of the tidal waters. It is believed 
that jan extensile shallow lagoon once existed 
in the Ancholme valley, and that this was slowly 
filled up with alluvium. It is to this silting 

M ‘h a non-porous soil that the preservation 
the boat and the causeway is due. 


The Times of India raises a curious point about 
a certain meteor of unusual brilliancy which 
was seen in India on a certain night in January 
last. _ Curiously enough, a meteor which was 
described by eye-witnesses in almost the saint 
language which was used by the Indian observers, 
passed over London on the same evening. It 
was travelling in an easterly direction, and 
appeared about two hours and a half before.the 
meteor noted in India. The question raised by 
this double appearance is : Are these two meteors 
really one and the same ? JThe distance between 
the two points of observation is between five 
and six thousand miles, which would give a rate 
of movement for the meteor of thirty-five and 
a half miles per minute. The question is a 
startling one, which we should think could be 
easily answered by consulting the logs of various 
vessels which were near the presumed track of the 
meteor on the night of its occurrence. Such an 
unusual appearance could not fail to have been 
recorded. * 

The celebrated Christy Ethnographical Collec¬ 
tion has now bce*n added to the British Museum, 
and for the first time it may be said that the ; 
country which has the best opportunities of study- | 
ing prehibtoric and semi-b«i\arous peoples in | 
all the countries of the world, is not behind ; 
its neighbours in its collection of objects for j 
promoting that study. Mr Henry Christy, who 
died in 1805, left liis wonderful collection to 
four trustees, to deal with it as they might 
think fit in the best interests of science. These 
trustees offered the collection to the national 
Museum on the very wise condition, that it was 
not to become the property of the Museum 
until it should be publicly exhibited there. This 
proviso has prevented the collection being packed 
away into cellars for an indefinite time, a fate 
which has befallen too many treasures intrusted 
to the national Museum. 

The delegates of the French Chambers of Com¬ 
merce who accompanied M. de Lesaeps during 
the late survey of tbe Panama Canal works, 
have now returned with hopeful tales of the 
ultimate success of the grand project for uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Briefly put, 
the matter stands thus : let money be supplied, 
and the work can be brought to a glorious termi¬ 
nation. M. de Lesseps affirms that the canal can 
be opened for traffic as soon as 1889 ; and he 
points to the circumstance that all contracts 
expire in 1888. But contractors are but mortal, 
and it is believed by experts that the hard Culebra 
rocks, which present the most formidable obstacle 
to the prosecution of the work, cannot be cut 
through in less than five years. These rocks 
are more than a mile in length, and in some 
spots they rise to a height of more than one 
hundred and fifty feet above the tanal level. 

In a recent article on ‘The National Egg- 
supply,’ a contemporary gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the productiveness of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fowls. The laying power of 
each hen is said to be on an average one hundred 
eggs per annum. This seems a small average. 
Some fowls will lay as many as two hundred 
and twenty per annum, hut the larger proportion 
yield not more than from sixty-five to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty per annum. Care and. proper 
food have much to do with productiveness, as all 
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keepers of fowls know well. A large portion cylinder at the rate of about four drops per 

of our egg-supply comes from Ireland, where the stroke of the piston rod. It is ignited by a 

birds are not nearly so well tended as they spirit-lamp after having been mingled with suffi- 
are in England and Scotland. A score of Irish cient air to form an explosive mixture. The 

eggs selected at random from a large crate weighed working cost of the engine is calculated at three- 

alittle under two pounds. The eggs from good halfpence per horse-power per hour for petroleum, 
Dorkings will weigh six ounces more than this, and one-sixth of that sum for lubricating. The 
The eggs from Spanish fowls weigh two pounds engine will be valuable where gas is not to be 
fourteen ounces per score ; while those from obtained and whore steam is inadmissible. 
Leghorns weigh as much as three pounds for the Mr William Anderson lately delivered an inte- 
same quantity. The total cost of our annual resting lecture before the Royal Institution * On 
egg-supply is calculated to be nearly seven mil- New Applications of the Mechanical Properties of 
lions sterling. Cork to the Arts.’ He showed that cork was 

Mr W. K. Brooks, of the John Hopkins Uni- unique among solid substances in being capable 
versity of America, has put forward a new observa- of cubical compression both from forces applied 
tion regarding oyster spat, which may account for in opposite directions and from pressure from all 
the failure ot the fisheries in many parts of this sides. This is shown when cork is immersed in 
country. He remarks that the young oyster as water and is subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
it settles upon the bottom of the sea is m some The phenrtrrjnon in question is due to the peculiar 
localities so covered with sediment that it is killed cellular structure of the material, which causes 
at a very early stage of existence. He holds that it to behave more like a gas when under pressure 
the tender oyster should find a resting-place which than like a solid. Mr Anderson proposes to use 
must be clean as well as free from destructive cork instead of air in the air-vessels of water- 
pests. He recommends the employment of float- raising machinery, and he showed by experiment 
ing frames furnished with a bottom of galvanised how well fitted it was for doing this duty. He 
wire-netting for the reception of the fry. Under also proposes to use it in connection with gun- 
such conditions, it i$ found that oyBters grow with carriages in the following way : the carriage is to 
wonderful rapidity. be furnished with hydraulic compressors in the 

Anglers know well that the voracious pike is customary manner, but the water in the cylinders 
a fish most tenacious of life, and that hours after is to be driven by the recoil of the gun into a 
he has lain in the fishing-creel apparently dead, vessel filled with cork. This will represent a 
he is quite capable of giving a snap with his sharp store of energy which will run the gun out again 
teeth. But lew are aware how long a pike will when loaded, by the aid of a tap which will 
live out of his proper element. A Paris fish- liberate the water from the compressed cork, 
monger recently received a quantity ol fish from The lecture certainly exhibited cork in a new 
Rotterdam which were packed in ice. Among character, and called attention to many ways m 
these was a pike over two feet long, which, on which it can be used with advantage, 
unpacking, was seen slightly to move its gills. The nebula in the Pleiades, so strangely dis- 
The fish was placed in fresh water, with the covered by photography, although it was quite 
result that in a few hours it was fully alive and invisible to ordinary telescopic scrutiny, has now 
very active. This fish, as far as can be learnt, been detected by more •than one observer. It is, 
was actually out of the water for .three days, however, as may be guessed, an extremely faint 
during which time it travelled nearly three object. MM. l’errotin and Thollon, of the obser- 
hundred miles. It is now in the Trocadero vatory at Nice, say that they have seen it, but 
Aquarium, and seems to have fully recovered admit at the same time that this was only because 
from its curious experience. they knew from the Paris photograph that it 

The Sanitary Record informs metropolitan existed, 
householders that their peace is threatened with The number of valuable substances which can 
a new danger. A London resident found that be extracted from coal-tar is marvellous, and 
each time the water was turned on to his house, would surprise gas manufacturers of a genera- 
a plentiful supply of coal-gas was delivered gratia tion ago, who glfidly gave away the tar to 
at the same time and through the same pipes, any one who would take it. The last product 
The explanation of the matter is as follows : in of the black and ill-smelling fluid is a eub- 
the particular street where this strange thing stance which has been named Saccharin, on 
happened, the soil round the water main is account of its extreme sweetness, and the dis- 
completely saturated with gas from leaky pipes, covery is due to Professor Fnhlberg. Saccharin 
When the water is turned off, there is a vacuum is said to be two hundred and thirty times sweeter 
formed in the main, and gas is sucked in through than the best cane-sugar. It has a great interest 
imperfect joints, to be delivered to the unfortu- for the medical profession, for it can be used to 
nate residents directly the water is again turned render palatable the food of patients suffering 
on. The matter can of course be easily remedied; from diabetes, and has been already adopted for 
but the serious lesson taught by the incident this service in one of the Berlin hospitals. . At 
is that gas can find its way to water-pipes, present, the new sweetener costs forty shillings 
and that sewer-gas may as easily do so as per pound. It has been ascertained by expcri- 
coal-gas. ment that saccharin is innocuous; and we may 

The last application of rock-oil is a petroleum feel sure that if its price can be reduced, it will 
engine, which we saw working lately in London, become a formidable rival to sugar,, 

In general appearance, it is like a gas engine; The chief of the United States Geological 
but it has a tank fixed above the cylinder which Survey, Major Powell, has discovered near 
contains a supply of petroleum. This liquid is California what he believes to be the oldest 
conveyed by a small pipe and pump to the human habitations on the American ■ continent. 
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The mountains in the vicinity are covered with 
beds of lava, in which have been excavated 
square rooms, lined with a-kind of cement made 
with lava. Although these rock-dwellers were 
of prehistoric time, their work shows traces of 
an advanced civilisation. Several articles of 
pottery have been found in these cave-dwellings, 
as well as a kind of cloth made of woven hair. 
Wrapped in such a cloth, which tumbled into 
dust when touched, there was found a small 
image resembling a man. No fewer than sixty 
groups of these villages in the lava have been 
found. 

Mr Eric S. Bruce, who has been experimenting 
’ during the past year for the government with a 
balloon for signalling purposes, which he has 
invented, is about to exhibit a balloon of the 
same kind at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
This aerostat will have a capacity # of eighty 
thousand cubic feet, suflicient to give it the 
necessary lifting power to carry up several pas¬ 
sengers. The balloon will be u captive one, like 
that exhibited at Paris in 1878, and will, like its 
huge forerunner, be hauled down to the earth 
after each nacent, by steam-power. It will ascend 
for the amusement of visitors during the daytime, 
telephonic communication being maintained be¬ 
tween the car and the earth ; while at night it 
will be illuminated by the electric light, so that 
Mr Bruce’s method of signalling may be fully 
demonstrated. 

The number of deep wells sunk in London and 
its neigh bom hood during the past thirty years 
has had the effect of lowering the general water 
level in the chalk to the amount of about twelve 
inches annually. But there is still a very large 
quantity available—so the experts sav—without 
sinking shafts to extraordinary depths. Much 
interest attaches to the subject at the present 
time on account of the threatened action of the 
London corporation to siiftc wells for themselves, 
as the strongest protest they can offer against the 
high charges of the Water Company supplying 
the city. 

The title of one ,of Turner’s best pictures, ‘ The 
Temir air c towed to her last Moorings,’ comes 
to the mind as one hears that the Great Eastern , 
the largest steamship ever built, too large, indeed, 
to be profitably worked, has steamed round to 
Liverpool to serve as a show-place during the 
Maritime Exhibition there. After this last duty 
is done, this monument of Brunei’s wonderful 
skill will take up her position as a coal-hulk. 

People who rejoice in the possession of wealth 
and who have plenty of time on their hands, 


their periods as the fashionable things to gather 
together. The last craze of this kind is devoted 
to engraved plates. Old copper plates are per¬ 
haps the best; and the way to preserve and 
exhibit them is as follows: tho plate is rolled 
with ink and polished, just as if an impression 
were required of it. It is then set aside for the 
ink to dry, when it receives a coating of clear 
varnish, to protect it from the oxidising action of 
the air. It is-ndw framed and hung up like on 
ordinary picture. 

The Kyrle Societies have seldom reason to 
congratulate iron manufacturers on the progress 
of tneir art; but it seems as if they might 


heartily rejoice in a Report recently made at 
the instance of the North-eastern Steel Company 
as to the utilisation of an important by-product 
of the steel manufacture. The Report is on the 
results of experiments made to test the value- 
of basic cinder as a manure, and is the joint 
work of Professor Wrightaon and Dr Munro, of 
the College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury. 
Basic cinder, or basic steel slag, is the broken-up 
and useless lining of the converters used in the 
Thomas-Gilchrist process for dephosphorising iron, 
and is a bulky by-product* ot the manufacture. 
It contains from sixteen to nineteen per cent, 
of phosphoric acid combined with lime and 
other bases ; and the Report in question puts it 
beyond a doubt that the undissolved phosphates 
of the cinder have an available and remarkable 
value for manurial purposes. Extensive and 
elaborate experiments conducted at Downton and 
elsewhere showed decisively that this heretofore 
inconvenient substance is an excellent fertiliser 
lor swedes and other turnips, as well as for grass. 
It seems to be positively better for this purpose 
than ground coprolites, and only a little less 
effective than superphosphate. This interesting 
Report is published at the ~ Daily Exchange 
Offices, Middlesborough. SfrnTlar experiments 
have been attended with like success in Germany; 
and from Le Temps it would appear that enter¬ 
prising agricultural chemists are already in 
treaty with some of the blast-furnaces of Alsace- 
Lorraine ior the purchase of all the slag produced 
by them. 

The history of the recovery of a portion of the 
mails from the Ounard steamer Oregon , ought 
to supply chemists and inventors with a good 
deal of food for thought. Before the vessel sank, 
a portion of the mail was recovered, but by 
far the greater portion went down with her. 
This was the case with the registered letters, 
the portion of the mail containing securities, 
coupons, &o., to the value of at least one hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, besides drafts, letters of 
credit, &c., of which the value was unknown. 
A notice has been issued by the Liverpool post¬ 
master which tells us that the whole of these 
registered letters have been recovered. The letters 
were thoroughly soaked, but the post-office autho¬ 
rities dried them as carefully as they could and 
sent them on to their destination. All the mail- 
matter that has been recovered was badly damaged 
by wetting, while the bags which were subjected 
to long-continued soaking at the bottom of the sea 
were very much damaged. In one case, a fifty 
pound note sent from Frome to Chicago was 
delivered only just recognisable, but stiJJ sufficient 
to insure its being honoured. 

These tacts have led an American scientific 


Waterproof mailbags alone will not be sufficient, 
as, in the process of handling them or raising 
them from a sunken vessel, they are liable to 
be rendered leaky. Waterproof paper, again, 
would be of no service unless it was accompM»te4 
by waterproof ink. The mailbags need only 
waterproof in the ordinary acceptation WJ&ra 
term; and if there could be certainty ik&t mtr. 
would remain so, nothing more would be needed 
to protect documents or anything else placed in 
them; but as holes are likely to be worn or 
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tom in them, the only final resource is the 
production of paper and ink that will resist 
the prolonged action of sea-water. If such a 
paper and ink can be produced at a reasonable 
cost, they would meet with a ready market 
throughout tho civilised world. But the paper 
must be lighter, more flexible, and more opaque 
than the waterproof parchment paper now obtain¬ 
able. 


The lesson which the loss of the Oregon seems 
to teach the commercial world is, that a con¬ 
venient waterproof paper is required for trans¬ 
atlantic correspondence. Modern chemistry and 
mechanical invention ought to be able to meet 
this want. 

No class of the community has received bo much 
good advice as that to which the farmer belongs, 
and it would be a wonder if he did not resent 
some of it, and say that it is not good advice 
that is wanted most, but good seasons. However, 
when a practical lesson comes within one’s reach 
for the better utilisation of available material, 
only a foolish person would ne,gleet to learn it. 
In the model dairy at the Brighton Show, last 
summer, Professor Long gave an explanatory 
demonstration of the simple methods of making 
three kinds of soft 'l-hcese, by the employment of 
tinned-iron hoops, beech-boards, straw-mats, milk- 
vessels, draining-shelves, and a thermometer. In 
the Journal of the Bath and West of England 
Society, he has recently drawn attention to the 
subject again, and explains bis method whereby 
the farmer may utilise his skim-milk by the 
profitable manufacture of soft cheese. It seems 
that anybody can learn the processes; and a few 
.experiments will teach the practice of ripening 
the cheeses in an apartment having a regulated 
temperature proper for the development’of tho 
necessary white mould, followed by blue mould, 
produoing the most accepted flavour. 

From a gallon of ‘whole’ milk, costing six¬ 
pence, Professor Long made Brie cheese—the 
most famous of French varieties—worth, at 
ten days to three months old, from one shilling 
to one shilling and sixpence ; from half a 
gallon of milk, half of it skim-milk, valued at 
twopence-halfpenny, he made Coulommiers, a 
round cheese worth at least eightpence ; and from 
skim-milk only, costing about one penny, lie 
made a square variety, of his own invention, 
named Gravcley cheese, partaking of the qualities 
of the Limburg of Germany and the Livarot of 
France. We understand that nearly six millions 
of the delicious Brie cheeses are made annually 
in certain districts of France for the Parisian 
market. An important point-will be gained, how¬ 
ever, in this country, if some of our fanners begin 
to convert their skim-milk into a product which 
will sell at three or four times the value of the 
milk. 

Honey-wine is said to be excellent; and Pzicr- 
zon—one of the most famous German writers on 
scientific bee-keeping—‘tolls us that it is often 
manufactured by peasants in Eastern Europe. 
It is made as follows : Twenty-five pounds of 
honey are mixed with four and a half gallons 
of water in a bright copper boiler, the mixture 
; being gently boned and constantly skimmed 
during half an hour. Three pounds of finely 
^ powdered chaUc are then gradually added, under 
1 constant stirring. The tough scum which rises 


to the surface is skimmed off, and when no 
more rises, the liquid is poured into a wooden 
vessel, where it is -allowed to settle. The 
liquid is then carefully decanted into the 
cleaned kettle, mixed with six pounds of finely 
powdered and recently burned charcoal, and 
raised to boiling. It is now once more poured 
into the wooden vessel, allowed to cool, and then 
filtered through felt or flannel. It should be 
stated that the chalk is added to neutralise free 
acid, while the charcoal removes the waxy taste. 
The filtered liquor is then transferred to the 
boiler, mixed with the white of twenty-five eggs, 
and raised to boiling, when the coagulated albu¬ 
men will havo clarified the liquid. After having 
kept the liquid at a gentle boil for one hour 
longer, it is allowed to cool, and is then poured 
into a cask, which must not be quite full, and 
the bnng-*lrt>le covered with a piece of clean 
linen. In this condition it is allowed to remain 
until fermentation has been completed. When 
it is perfectly clear, the liquid is drawn off 
into bottles. We are told by Dzierzon that this 
wine, if properly prepared, resembles the best 
brands of Madeira, and is a truly royal beverage. 
It keeps for any length of time, provided the 
bottles are stored in a cool cellar. 


A NEW THEORY OF DEW. 

The explanation of the formation of dew and 
hoar-frost which Dr Wells published about seventy 
years ago, baa been almost universally accepted 
as satisfactory ever since. Shortly stated, Dr 
Wells’ * Theory of Dow ’ is as follows : Air always 
contains a certain amount of moisture in the 
form of invisible vapour. The hotter the air 
is, the more vapour will it contain. Thus, during 
a warm day, a good deal of moisture passes 
into the air; and when the temperature falls 
in the evening, some of it is deposited as n 
fine mist But even w r hen this mist does not 
appear, dew is formed. As soon as the sun is 
down, especially if it is a clear evening, the 
grass, trees, shrubs, and even the soil itself rapidly 
get cooled by radiating into space the beat which 
they contain. These cooled bodies in turn cool 
the warm air above them, and this causes it to 
deposit more or less of its moisture, which appears 
cither as a film or in minute drops of dew. 
The points of tho grass, small twigs, and all 
other good radiating surfaces are cooled the most; 
and accordingly we find the dewdrops most abun¬ 
dant on these bodies; whilst on metal or hard 
stone surfaces, which are poor radiators, wo seldom 
or never find any dew. A clear, cloudless sky, 
which promotes radiation, is always favourable 
to the formation of dew; but on cloudy nights, 
little is formed, because the clouds return the 
heat radiated from the earth. 

Hoar-frost is only dew deposited on bodies 
cooled below the freezing-point. It is formed in 
winter when the temperature of the air during 
the day is only a little over Ski* point. At 
night, the grass and ground are soon cooled below 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and what moisture* 
is deposited appears as minute jce-crystals op 
hoar-frost. 







COMRIE EARTHQUAKES. 


Many experiments can be cited which tend to 
strengthen and confirm this explanation. Thus, 
every one is familiar with the fact of glass bottles, 
mirrors, &c., being covered with moisture on being 
brought into a warm room. The same thing 
happens with a cold cabbage leaf, or with a bundle 
ot vegetables or a bunch of flowers. On a cold 
night, the windows of a warm room soon get 
dimmed. Still more striking is a phenomenon 
which frequently occurs in countries where the 
temperature is much below the freezing-point in 
winter. The houses are well heated, and if a 
number of people are together, as in a ballroom, 
the air soon becomes moisture-laden. If the 
. ventilation is_ not over-good, it may happen that 
a door or window will bo opened. With the 
rush of cold air from without, the merry-makers 
are often alarmed by being suddenly covered with 
hoar-frost, or sometimes even a sliowti* of snow. 
This does not come from the outside, as it occurs 
most readily on cold, clear, starlit nights. It is 
the moisture of the air of the room suddenly 
cooled below freezing-point that appears as snow 
or hoar-frost. Many similar experiments may be 
noticed, all of which are satisfactorily accounted 
for on Ur Wells’ theory. 

Yet, within the last few months, Mr Aitkcn, 
in a communication to the Roval Society of 
Edinburgh, has brought forward many observa¬ 
tions, and the results of numerous experiments, 
which appear to prove that Dr Wells’ theory 
of dew is not, after all, correct 

The essential difiercnce between the old and 
the new theories is as to the source of the 
moisture which forms the dew. Instead of being 
condensed from the air above by the cooled vege¬ 
tation, Mr Aitken maintains that it comes from 
the groit-d The author of the original theory 
ndmi'ti s im. some of the dew might come from 
below, but allirmcd that it must ho an exceed¬ 
ingly small proportion. Mk Aitkcn’s experiments, 
on the contrary, seem to prove that most it 
not the whole comes from tne ground. 

It is quite clear that the grass and soil do 
get rapully cooled^on dewy nights; but if tiny 
are below the temperature of the air above, the 
ground just under the surface is much warmer. 
Thermometers placed on the surface of grass 
were often found ten to eighteen degrees lower 
than those placed under the surface among the 
stems. In such circumstances, vapour must be 
rising from the soil, and part of it will condense ' 
on the grass, which has been cooled by radiation, j 
By carefully weighing small squares of turf cut' 
from a lawn belore and after the appearance! 
of dew on them, it was always found that they I 
lost weight. If the dew had condensed out of 1 
the surrounding air, the turf would have gained 
in weight by the amount of dew deposited. It 
was thus clear that vapour was rising from the 
ground, only part of which was condensed on the 
grass, the remainder passing into the air. 

Another experiment, pointing to the same con¬ 
clusion, was made by inverting thin trays over 
the grass. On dewy nights these trays were 
always found wet on the under surface; and 
the grass be^n^nhem was always much wetter 
than that freely exposed outside. The moisture 
rising from the ground was evidently trapped 
and condensed, instead of being allowed to pass 
freely into the atmosphere. 


The explanation of the absence of dew on the 
surface of stones, roads, and other hard sur¬ 
faces, on the old theory was, that these, being 
poor radiators, did not get much cooled. But 
closer observation shows that dew does form on 
stones and clods and gravel, only it is chiefly 
on the under surfaces. Thus, slates laid over 
both hard and gravelly roads are always found 
dripping wet on their under surfaces on dewy 
nights; while their upper surfaces and the sur¬ 
rounding roads are dry. During frost, too, clods 
and stones on the surface of the soil are almost 
always found to be covered with hoar-frost, show¬ 
ing that the moisture is trapped as it rises from 
the soil. 

But perhaps the most interesting observations 
and experiments were those made to determine 
the* origin of the ‘dewdrops’ on grass and vege¬ 
tables. In the first place, it is found that these 
drops do not appear on all plants. Some are 
lvet, while others growing alongside are dry, 
though there *could be no great difference m 
their radiating power. Then the leaves do 
not get wet all over, but only at the edges 
and on the tips. A closer observation reveals 
the fact that these so-called*‘dewdrops’ are 
formed at the end of the nfinhte veins of the 
leaves and grass, and are not now recognised 
as dew at all, but moisture exuded from the 
interior of the plants themselves. Moreover, 
these drops always appear before the true dew 
in the evening, and very often arc seen when 
no true dew is formed. They even appear 
when the vegetables are placed under condi¬ 
tions where condensation of the surrounding 
water-vapour is impossible, and must, therefore, 
be due to the vital activity of the plants. 

Another observation may be mentioned which 
clearly shows that moisture rising from below 
may become condensed on the cooled surfaces of 
loose material. If the weather is at all cold, 
the beard and moustaches get covered with mois¬ 
ture ; and in very cold climates, the eyebrows, 
hair, and whiskers get covered with a coating 
of hoar-frost The moisture which forms this 
certainly comes from the body, which is always 
at a much higher temperature than the surround¬ 
ing air. 

All these observations and experiments have 
led to the conclusion that moisture is constantly 
being given off from the earth ; and that, except 
on the rare occasions when a warm moisture¬ 
laden wind blows gently over a previously cooled 
surface, it only returns to the surface of the 
ground after being condensed into rain, Bleet, 
snow, or hail. Dew is only a portion of the 
outward current trapped on the exposed and 
cooled surfaces of the grass and other bodies. 

COMIlIE EARTHQUAKES. 
Rkoaiiding earth-tremors or earthquakes, which, 
curiously enough, seem to be mainly confined 
in Scotland to Comrie, in Perthshire, a corre¬ 
spondent writing from Comrie kindly favours ua 
with the following notes as to the erection which 
is there devoted to the registering of earth¬ 
quakes. Our correspondent says: 

I recently visited the building with a view 
of giving you a few notes as to its history and 
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tom in them, the only final resource is the 
production of paper and ink that will resist 
the prolonged action of sea-water. If such a 
paper and ink can be produced at a reasonable 
cost, they would meet with a ready market 
throughout the civilised world. But the paper 
must be lighter, more -flexible, and more opaque 
than the waterproof parchment paper now obtain¬ 
able. 

The lesson which the loss of the Oregon seems 
to teach the commercial world is, that a con¬ 
venient waterproof paper is required for trans¬ 
atlantic correspondence. Modern chemistry and 
mechanical invention ought to be able to meet 
this want 

No class of the community has received so much 
good advice as that to which the farmer belongs, 
and it would be a wonder if he did not resent 
some of it, and say that it is not good advice 
that is wanted most, but good seasons. However, 
when a practical lesson comes within one’s reach 
for the better utilisation of available material, 
only a foolish person would neglect to learn it. 
In the model dairy at the Brighton Show, last 
summer, Professor Long gave an explanatory 
demonstration of the simple methods of making 
three kinds of soft cheese, by the employment of 
tinned-iron hoops, beech-boards, straw-mats, milk- 
vessels, draining-shelves, and a thermometer. In 
the Journal of the Bath and West of England 
Society, he has recently drawn attention to the 
subject again, and explains his method whereby 
the farmer may utilise his skim-milk by the 
profitable manufacture of soft cheese. It seems 
that anybody can learn the processes; and a few 
.experiments will teach the practice of ripening 
the cheeses in an apartment having a regulated 
temperature proper for the development'of the 
necessary white mould, followed by blue mould, 
producing the moBt accepted flavour. 

From a gallon of ‘whole’ milk, costing six¬ 
pence, Professor Long made Brie cheese—the 
most famous of French varieties—worth, at 
ten days to three months old, from one shilling 
to one shilling and sixpence ; from half a 
gallon of milk, half of it skim-milk, valued at 
twopence-halfpenny, he made Coulommiers, a 
round cheese worth at least eightpence ; and from 
skim-milk only, costing about one penny, he 
made a square variety, of his own invention, 
named Graveley cheese, partaking of the qualities 
of the Limburg of Germany ana the Livarot of 
France. We understand that nearly six millions 
of the delicious Brie cheeses are made annually 
in certain districts of France for the Parisian 
market. An important point*will be gained, how¬ 
ever, in this country, if some of our farmers begin 
to convert their skim-milk into a product which 
will sell at three or four times the value of the 
milk. 

Honey-wine is 6aid to be excellent; and Dzicr- 
zon—one of the most famous German writers on 
scientific bee-keeping—tells us that it is often 
manufactured by peasants in Eastern Europe. 
It is made as follows: Twenty-five pounds of 
honey are mixed with four and a half gallons 
of water in a bright copper boiler, the mixture 
being gently boiled and constantly skimmed 
during half an hour. Three pounds of finely 
powdered chalk are then gradually added, under 
constant Btining. The tough scum which rises 


to the surface is skimmed off, and when no 
more rises, the liquid is poured into a wooden 
vessel, where it is -allowed to Beitle. The 
liquid is then carefully decanted into the 
cleaned kettle, mixed with six pounds of finely 
powdered and recently burned charcoal, ana 
raised to boiling. It is now once more poured 
into the wooden vessel, allowed to cool, and then 
filtered through felt or flannel. It should be 
stated that the chalk is added to neutralise free 
acid, while the charcoal removes the waxy taste. 
The filtered liquor is then transferred to the 
boiler, mixed with the white of twentv-five eggs, 
and raised to boiling, when the coagulated albu¬ 
men will have clarified the liquid. After having 
kept the liquid at a gentle boil for one hour 
longer, it is allowed to cool, and is then poured 
into a cask, which must not be quite full, and 
the bung-little covered with a piece of clean 
linen. In this condition it is allowed to remain 
until fermentation has been completed. When 
it is perfectly clear, the liquid is drawn off 
into bottles. We are told by Dzierzon that this 
wine, if properly prepared, resembles the best 
brands of Madeira, and is a truly royal beverage. 
It keeps for any length of time, provided the 
bottles are stored in a cool cellar. 

A NEW THEORY OF DEW. 

The explanation of the formation of dew and 
hoar-frost which Dr Wells published about seventy 
years ago, lias been almost universally accepted 
as satisfactory ever since. Shortly stated, I)r 
Wells’ ‘Theory of Dew’ is as follows : Air always 
contains a certain amount of moisture in the 
form of invisible vapour. The hotter the air 
is, the more vapour will it contain. Thus, during 
a warm day, a good deal of moisture passes 
into the air; and when the temperature falls 
in the evening, some of it is deposited as a 
fine mist But even when this mist does not 
appear, dew is formed. As soon as the sun is 
down, especially if it is a clear evening, the 
grass, trees, shrubs, and even the soil itself rapidly 
get cooled by radiating into space the heat which 
they contain. These cooled bodies in turn cool 
the warm air above them, and this causes it to 
deposit more or less of its moisture, which appears 
either as a film or in minute drops of dew. 
The points of the grass, small twigs, and all 
other good radiating surfaces are cooled the most; 
and accordingly we find the dewdrops most abun¬ 
dant on these bodies j whilst on metal or hard 
stone surfaces, which are poor radiators, we seldom 
or never find any dew. A clear, cloudless sky, 
which promotes radiation, is always favourable 
to the formation of dew; but on cloudy nights, 
little is formed, because the clouds return the 
heat radiated from the earth. 

Hoar-frost is only dew deposited on bodies 
cooled below the freezing-point. It is formed in 
winter when the temperature of the air during 
the day is only a little over Ship point. At 
night, the grass and ground are soon cooled below 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and what moisture* 
is deposited appears as minute jee-crystals or 
hoar-frost. 
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Many experiments can be cited which tend to 
strengthen and confirm this explanation. Thus, 
every one is familiar with the fact of glass bottles, 
mirrorB, &c., being covered with moisture on being 
brought into a warm r6om. The same thing 
happens with a cold cabbage leaf, or with a bundle 
of vegetables or a bunch of flowers. On a cold 
night, the windows of a warm room soon get 
dimmed. Still more striking is a phenomenon 
which frequently occurs in countries where the 
temperature is much below the freezing-point in 
winter. The houses are well heated, and if a 
number of people are together, as in a ballroom, 
the air soon becomes moisture-laden. If the 
ventilation is not over-good, it may happen that 
a door or window will be opened. With the 
rush of cold air from without, the merry-makers 
are often alarmed by being suddenly covered with 
hoar-frost, or sometimes even a showti* of snow. 
This does not come from the outside, as it occurs 
most readily on cold, clear, starlit nights. It is 
the moisture of the air of the room suddenly 
cooled below freezing-point that appears as snow 
or hoar-frost. Many similar experiments may be 
noticed, all of which are satisfactorily accounted 
for on Dr Wells’ theory. 

Yet, within the last few months, Mr Aitkcn, 
in a communication to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, has brought forward many observa¬ 
tions, and the results of numerous experiments, 
which appear to prove that Dr Wells’ theory 
of dew is not, after all, correct. 

The essential difference between the old and 
the new theories is as to the source of the 
moisture which forms the dew. Instead of being 
condensed from the air above by the cooled vege¬ 
tation, Mr Aitken maintains that it comes from 
the ground. The author of the original theory 
admitted that some of the dew might come from 
below, but affirmed that it must be an exceed¬ 
ingly small proportion. Mt Aitkcn’s experiments, 
on the contrary, seem to prove that most if 
not the whole comes from the ground. 

It is quite clear that the grass and soil do 
get rapidly cooled on dewy nights ; but if they 
are below the temperature of the air above, the 
ground just under the surface is much warmer. 
Thermometers placed on the surface of grass 
were often found ten to eighteen degrees lower 
than those placed under the surface among the 
stems. In such circumstances, vapour must be 
rising from the soil, and part of it will condense 
on tne grass, which has been cooled by radiation. 
By carefully weighing small squares of turf cut 
from a lawn beiore and after the appearance 
of dew on them, it was always found that they 
lost weight. If the dew had condensed out of J 
the surrounding air, the turf would have gained 
in weight by the amount of dew deposited. It 
was thus clear that vapour was rising from the 
ground, only part of which was condensed on the 
grass, the remainder passing into the air. 

Another experiment, pointing to the same con¬ 
clusion, was made by inverting thin trays over 
the grass. On dewy nights these trays were 
always found wet on the under surface; and 
the *grass be^rs^hem was always much wetter 
than that freely exposed outside. The moisture 
rising from the ground was evidently trapped 
and condensed, instead of being allowed to pass 
freely into the atmosphere. 


The explanation of the absence of dew on (fee 
[surface oi stones, roads, and other hard war- 
faces, on the old theory was, that these, being 
poor radiators, did not get much cooled. Bat 
closer observation shows that dew does form on 
stones and clods and gravel, only it is chiefly 
on the under surfaces. Thus, slates laid over 
both hard and gravelly roads are always found 
dripping wet on their under surfaces on dewy 
nights; while their upper surfaces and the sur¬ 
rounding roads are dry. During frost, too, clods 
and stones on the surface of the Boil are almost 
always found to be covered with hoar-frost, show¬ 
ing that the moisture is trapped as it rises from 
the soil. 

But perhaps the most interesting observations 
and experiments were those made to determine 
the origin of the ‘ dewdrops ’ on grass and vege¬ 
tables. In the first place, it is found that these 
drops do not appear on all plants. Some are 
wet, while others growing alongside are dry, 
though there «could be no great difference in 
their radiating power. Then the leaves do 
not get wet all over, but only at the edges 
and on the tips. A closer observation reveals 
the fact that these so-called ‘dewdrops’ are 
formed at the end of the itfinute veins of the 
leaves and grass, and are not now recognised 
as dew at all, but moisture exuded from the 
interior of the plants themselves. Moreover, 
these drops always appear before the true dew 
in the evening, and very often are seen when 
no true dew is formed. They even appear 
when the vegetables are placed under condi¬ 
tions where condensation of the surrounding 
water-vapour is impossible, and must, therefore, 
he due to the vital activity of the plants. 

Another observation may be mentioned which 
clearly shows that moisture risipg from below 
may become condensed on the cooled surfaces of 
loose material. If the weather is at all cold, 
the beard and moustaches get covered with mois¬ 
ture ; and in very cold climates, the eyebrows, 
hair, and whiskers get covered with a coating 
of hoar-frost. The moisture which forms this 
certainly comes from the body, which is always 
at a much higher temperature than tho surround¬ 
ing air. 

All these observations and experiments have 
led to the conclusion that moisture is constantly 
being given off from the earth; and that, except 
on the rare occasions when a warm moisture¬ 
laden wind blows gently over a previously cooled 
surface, it only returns to the surface of the 
ground after being condensed into rain, Bleet, 
snow, or hail. Dew is only a portion of the 
outward current trapped on the exposed and 
cooled surfaces of the grass and other bodies. 

COMRIE EARTHQUAKES. 
Regarding earth-tremors or earthquakes, wb^ch, 
curiously enough, seem to be mainly confined 
in Scotland to Comrie, in Perthshire, a corre- ' 
spondent writing from Comrie kindly favours us 
with the following notes as to the erection which 
is there devoted to the registering of earth¬ 
quakes. Our correspondent says: 

I recently visited the building with a view 
of giving you a few notes as to its history and 
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construction. I may state that about fourteen 
years ago, the British Association applied to Mr 
Drummond of Drumeam for leave to erect a 
house on his property, which he at once granted 
free of charge, and assisted to defray the cost of 
erection. 

The reason why the British Association selected 
a site here and erected this earthquake-house 
at Comrie, was on account of the long-continued 

S eriodical shocks that had been felt in Upper 
trathearn, particularly from the year 1780 to 
1848. About the fanner date, they had been 
rather severely felt over the whole district, and 
damage to some extent done to buildings. On 
a sheet of water near to Lawers House," the ice 
was shattered to pieces. Some of the inhabitants 
at that time kept a record of their occurrence; 
and we believe the late Sir David Dundas, of 
Dunira, had a seismometer placed on his estate 
in Glenlednoch, to the north of Comrie; but 
there seems to be no evidence to show that 
it had ever indicated any shock. ^Coming down 
to the year 1839, the inhabitants of the village 
of Comrie were greatly alarmed, about eleven 
o’clock on the nignt of the 23d of October, by 
on^ of the most violent tremors that had been 
experienced there ji-and the good people rushed 
out of their houses and assembled in the old 
Secession Church for prayer, which was conducted 
by the Rev. R. T. Walker, the minister of that 
church. Many otherB fled to the hills. But no 
serious damage was done to property, save some 
rents in the chimneys. From 1839 to 1847, 
tremors continued to be more frequent, causing 
considerable alarm by the movements of furniture 
and crockery. 

The work of erecting the building proposed by 
the British Association was carried out under 
1 the care of the late Dr James Bryce of Glasgow, 
who resided here for many seasons, and was well 
acquainted with the locality and its geological 
formation. The site chosen is a rising ground 
near Drumearn House, and is built on rock that 
is supposed to extend a considerable distance 
westward. The building is stone, and slated, 
and is about seven feet square inside. The floor 
is laid with Arbroath pavement, on solid rock, 
and is overlaid with fine sand, on which are 
placed two boards, at right angles to each other. 
These boards are six feet long by nine inches 
broad, and on each are placed, standing, nine 
round wooden pins, varying from the fourth of 
an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, but 
all of one height (eight inches). 

The building is in excellent condition, and 
the pins pr markers are in their places, await¬ 
ing the action of an earthquake to record the 
desired information as to the severity and direc¬ 
tion of this now seemingly extinct agency of force 
in Upper Strathfcarn. The size of pin or cylinder 
thrown down, and the direction in which it 
falls, indicate the strength of shock as well as 
its direction. Any one who feels interested and 
may wish to visit the building will readily get 
access by applying to Mr Drummond. 

Many theories have been propounded as to 
the cause of the earthquakes which have visited 
this district. The late Mr Patrick M‘Farlane of 
t^Gomrie, who took a great interest in them, erected 
U9 seimometer in the steeple of the parish church" 
cb&stanvmxie, which was visited by many of the 


members of the British Association and others; 
but so far as we are aware, it never registered any 
markings. It was a very simple apparatus. The 
pendulum was of considerable length, and all 
but rested on a table overlaid with magnesia, 
which, being light, offered no resistance to the 
oscillation ot the pendulum. A few slight shocks 
occurred between 1847 and 1877, but these 
attracted little notice. 

I may remark that no earthquake had, till 
recently, been felt here for some years, conse¬ 
quently, there had been no registering. But on 
Sunday morning 18th April last, at one o’clock, 
and again on Thursday the 22d of the same 
month, about half-past five a.m., a slight earth¬ 
quake occurred. I visited the earthquake-house 
on both occasions; but there were no markings, 
none of the pins having fallen. 


If thou art false as thou art fair, 

And false the fairest fair may be, 
Again the wondrous power to snare, 
Again the siren’s self we see. 

There’s danger in those dimpling smiles, 
It glances from that witching e’e, 

And he who would escape thy wiles, 

Must quickly from the tempter flee. 


For better far, as sages tell, 

From fickle fair to bid adieu. 

Than fall beneath the magic spell 
Of charms the heart may ever rue. 
Beware, if false, of beauty blight, 
Beware that luring beacon’s ray, 
For, oh ! the love that trusts its light, 
May drift a wreqjc ere dawn of day. 


But if thou ’rt true as thou ait fair, 

Art leal in heart, though seeming gay, 

Wouldst ever constant prove, and ne’er 
With faithful heart all faithless play, 

Then thou’rt a gem woith more than gold, 

More precious than the ruby rare, 

More to be prized than wealth untold. 

True heart enshrined in form so fair. 

John Napish. 
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HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

BY MRS POWER O’DONOGHUE. 

PART I.—THE DUTIES OF A HOSTESS. 

I have often thought that a few practical hints 
relative to the preparations for and treatment of 
a guest who comes to be a member of the house¬ 
hold for a while, would not, perhaps, be thrown 
away upon the general company ot readers. I 
therefore venture to offer the.se hints in homely 
fashion, feeling that I am, as it were, treading 
upon almost new ground, for the matter is one 
that appears to me to have been, considering its 
importance, wonderfully little discussed. 

Before entering upon my subject, I would 
wish to say that my observations and advice 
are not addressed to thore heads of families 
who have large establishments and a numerous 
staff of servants at command ; such, of course, 
have merely to signify to the housekeeper or 
upper housemaid that a gu^t is expected, and 
give directions that such and such a room be 
prepared : the green, the yellow, blue, or any 
other colour, as the dase may be. I desire rather 
to write for those heads of houses who belong 
to the middle classes, and for ladies who, for lack 
of means, can afford to keep but one servant, or 
at the most two. 

It may, perhaps, be said that in the former 
case a visitor ought not to be invited at all ; but 
that is mere nonsense, for there are times and 
circumstances when such a mark of civility is 
undoubtedly clue, and when it cannot with pro¬ 
priety be avoided ; nor need there be any reason, 
in a properly regulated household, (why a guest 
should not be lodged and entertained quite as 
comfortably, if less luxuriously, in an unpreten¬ 
tious dwelling as within the lordliest halls. Of 
course, a great deal must depend upon the style 
of living to which the visitor is accustomed. It 
would, for inalwidcc, be unwise for a hostess with 
T’mted means at her command to undertake the 
entertaining of a wealthy nabob, who, from 
being born* with the proverbial silver spoon 


in his mouth,* knows nothing of difficulties or 
struggles with the world, and is in conse¬ 
quence a mere mass of selfish exactitude and 
caprice. Nor would it he judicious for a person, 
of moderate income to invii$ a gourmet, who 
lives to pamper his appetite, and is guilty of 
such vulgar pomposities as parsing the wines 
beneath his nose before tasting them, in order 
that lie may boast of his knowledge of the 
various vintages to which they belong. It is 
likewise unwise for a host or hostess of limited 
resources to extend an offer of hospitality to a 
fine lady or gentleman who cannot travel with¬ 
out a maid or valet in attendance upon them. 
Strange servants are an intolerable nuisance 
among a household, and it is usual for those 
who have had experience of them, to declare 
that they would rather entertain a dozen guests 
in the dining-room than cater for one in the 
kitchen or servants’ hall. 

In the event of a hostess deeming it a necessity 
—which sometimes occurs—to invite a guest whose 
household and style of living are to her know¬ 
ledge superior to her own, she should not be in 
the least ashamed to confess the fact, or feel in 
the smallest degree embarrassed about doing so. 
She should, on the contrary, refer to it—once 
only—with easy grace, exhibiting no trace of 
‘ awkwardness,* for there is not any shame in 
being unable to cope with those who are wealthier 
than ourselves, nor can riches ever weigh against 
gentility of souL Were we to ape Vhat we 
cannot have—to strive after position which we 
cannot attain—to attempt style that we cannot 
keep up—to cheat honest tradesmen out of their 
lawful earnings in order to gratify some expensive 
taste which we have no night to indulge—then, 
indeed, might a blush lawfully arise ; but there 
is nothing in upright frugality to make even the 
most sensitive feel ashamed. 

I have said, refer to the matter once only, 
because I consider it a sign of extreme bad taste 
to keep perpetually offering apologies to visitors, 
in the event of things not being quite so grand 
or imposing as the hostess may desire. How 1 
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frequently we are put to the pain of listening 
to such sentences as: ‘Do, pray, take some more ; 
although I know it is not so good as you have 
at home’—‘I hope you slept well, though I am 
afraid you missed your own fine big room,’ &c. 
This display of deferential anxiety cannot be 
otherwise than painfully embarrassing to a visitor, 
and looks as though the hostess were either throw¬ 
ing out perpetual hints for compliments upon 
the excellence of her 0 house and table, or as if she 
were really uncomfortably conscious of deficiencies 
which are perhaps noticeable to herself alone. 
A few words—the briefer the better—spoken to 
the guest on arrival, or inserted in the note of 
invitation, are sufficient to answer all purposes : 
.‘You are aware, Miss—or Mr’ (as the case may 
be), ‘that our means are not sufficient to admit 
of any style ; but I hope you will be comfort¬ 
able, and I am sure you will be welcome.’ 

A hostess of moderate income, such as I am 
vpriting for, should always ascertain personally 
that the bedchamber intended for her guest’s 
use is comfortably arranged and the bed-clothing 
properly aired. These are things which, if left 
to the care of the ordinary run of servants, 
will in most instances be performed in a very 
slovenly manner. As I intend that these obser¬ 
vations shall be of a decidedly practical nature, 
I Bhall state plainly my ideas respecting the 
arrangement of a guest-chamber in an ordinary 
middle-class house. Ignoring, then, the existence 
of a family bathroom, the visitor’s apartment 
should be provided with a bath, a large sponge, 
and a plentiful supply of towels. The first of these 
should be kept turned up in some spare corner 
by day, and laid down at night by the chamber¬ 
maid, with a square of oilcloth or felt underneath, 
to save the carpet from being wetted ; for some 
persons are very untidy bathers, and make a 
terrible splashing when they indulge in a ‘tub.’ 
The sponge should be kept in a little basket, 
made to hook on to the lower rail of the towel- 
stand, which is in eTOry way preferable to 
keeping it in a bag. Care should be taken that 
the looking-glass does not, when touched, make 
a low salaam—the upper end coming down upon 
the nose of the visitor, while the lower portion 
departs out of sight! This is very frequently 
the case in hotels and lodging-houses, and indeed 
in too many private dwellings also ; and it can 
be so easily rectified by the bestowal of a little 
care upon the screws, that it is quite wonderful 
how persons can contentedly go on from month 
to month propping up the disabled toilet-mirror 
—or leaving others to do it—with a hairbrush, 
or pocket-handkerchief, or half a newspaper 
folded into a pad. 

Be sure, also, if you are expecting a visitor, 
to leave the wardrobe in the guest-chamber 
perfectly empty, and all the shelves neatly swept 
and papered. Be certain to attend particularly 
to this matter, more especially if the expected 
..visitor be a lady, v for it is pitiable to contem¬ 


plate the inconvenience which neglect of it may 
entail See that every article of clothing is 
removed from drawers and wardrobe; and do 
not from negligence leave half-a-dozen dresses 
hanging up in the latter, or an array of laces 
and fineries folded away in the former. Nothing 
can possibly be more conducive to the discomfort 
of a lady-guest than—just when she has bolted 
her door and has divested herself of her outer 
garments to dress for some dinner or dance— 
to have the hostess knock and bounce in, with: 

‘ I beg your pardon; I know you won’t mind 
me; but I find the dress I want to wear is 
in your wardrobe.* Or, ‘My opera-mantle is' 
stowed away in one of your drawers.’ 

I have occasionally stayed at houses, and very 
frequently * at hotels, where there was no such 
thing in my room as a wardrobe at all, in any 
shape or form—not even a shelved press, or a 
clothes-rack on the wall. This is dire misery, 
and is an unpardonable omission on the part of 
those in authority over the management of affairs. 
It is not by any means a matter of necessity 
that a costly glass-panelled wardrobe should be 
provided. Many households cannot afford such ; 
but a neatly painted one is not an extravagance ; 
and in the event of a narrow staircase or 
doorway preventing ingress to such a piece of 
furniture, there is an excellent plan for impro¬ 
vising a wardrobe, which I have seen tried with 
great success. Nail up a substantial clothes-rack 
in a recess of the room; suspend a brass rod 
across it, on which are curtains hung on rings, 
and cover in the top with strong calico, leaving 
a neat valance of the curtain-stuff, bordered with 
fringe, to hang over the edge. Any place, in 
short, which will allofr of coats and dresses being I 
hung up, to prevent the creasing which they ; 
suffer by folding, and to preserve them from dust, 
cannot fail to be acceptable to a visitor, when * 
he or she comes to unpack. 

Always make sure that the window-blinds 
are in perfect working order. They are at 
times too stiff, or too loose, or so much out of i 
gear that if drawn down at night they remain 
immovable in the morning, and the guest is 
obliged to dress in semi-darkness. See, also, 
that the windows themselves are properly in 
order. Every window ought to be made to 

open both at top and bottom, as this admits of 
the immediate and thorough ventilation of the 
room. If, however, through defective carpenter- 
in" in the first instance, the windows are hermeti¬ 
cally sealed at the top—as is too frequently the 
case in old houses—make certain at all et .nts that 
the lower sash opens and shuts with ease, and 
that when closed it does not admit a draught. 
Above all things, see that means are provided 
to prevent the shaking of windows _ in windy 
weather. Few things are so aggravating to the 
temper, and at the same time so wearying to 
the constitution, as being kept awake at night by 
the ceaseless and monotonous bang* of a 

loose window-sash, which, after all, can be very 
easily remedied without adopting the old-fashioned*^- 
method of thrusting a toothbrush handle or rack- 
comb between the sashes, to act as a sort of 
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wedge.. Procure two neat flat pieces of wood, 
about four inches in length ; drill a hole in the 
centre of each; affix one at each side of the 
window-frame with a screw, which you must 
not drive in too closely, but leave sufficient of 
the head for the wood to revolve or move upon. 
You will find that by slightly lifting the outer 
or lower end of the wood, the other end becomes 
pressed against the edge of the window-sash, 
which it holds perfectly steady; and that by 
declining or lowering this outer or lower end, 
the sash is released from pressure. The plan 
is an invention of my own ; and I must not be 
considered egotistical for saying that it is an 
• excellent one, as it will silence the noisiest 
window in an instant of time. A small bar of 
brass, treated in the same manner as the wood, 
looks more ornamental, and is of course # stronger, 
where much pressure is desirable. Should there 
be any aperture or draught, a neat piece of cloth 
may be nailed along the sash, and will effectually 
exclude it. 

Take especial care that the carpet does not 
wrinkle about the door, or in any other way pre¬ 
vent its shutting. I have seen some extremely 
awkward things occur from the neglect of this 
precaution. A relative of mine, who was of a 
very neat and systematic disposition, observed 
upon one occasion that there was a great crease 
in the carpet of his sitting-room at an hotel where 
he went to stay ; and being of a practical turn 
of mind, he got out his own little hammer, and 
with the aid of a tack or two, soon set matters 
to rights. It happened, however, that the waiter 
was in the habit of overcoming •difficulties by 
making a rush at the door ; and as he followed 
this plan an hour later, when carrying in a 
heavy tray, the consequences were disastrous, 
for the door flew open with the greatest ease, 
and tray and waiter came tumbling into the room 
together. • 

You should make sure, also, that the bolt and 
lock of the door are in proper order. Many 
persons cannot sleep easily unless their door is 
fastened ; and it is pleasanter for the hostess to 
expend a few pence upon the mending of a lock 
or bolt, than to hear her guest, at dead of night, 
dragging a heavy box or table, or chest of 
drawers, or some other unwieldy thing, across 
the floor of the chamber, to barricade the door 
against imaginary disturbances. 

Ascertain, likewise, that there are night-lights, 
matches, and a substantial taper left in the room 
—as also writing materials, pins, hair-pins—if 
the expected guest be a lady—perfume, and a 
few amusing magazines or other specimens of 
light literature, as well as the Book of books ; 
for some persons waken early, and enjoy a brief 
spell of reading before getting up. 

These may perhaps appear very minute details 
to go into, but believe me the chamber in which 
they have been thoroughly attended to—no matter 
how plain and unpretentious it may be—will 
prove infinitely more comfortable than the most 
luxuriously furnished room in which they have 
been overlooked. 

It is an excellent plan, in a limited household, 
'**££)' have various matters connected with house¬ 
keeping in readiness before the guest arrives. 
A good supply of fresh table-napkins; a number 


of knives, forks, and spoons arranged in ’ll side¬ 
board drawer in the dining-room; a few plates 
and glasses within the locker, in order to obviate 
the necessity for continually ringing the bell; 
a supply of sweets made; and a good marketing 
laid in. Many persons deem this an impossi¬ 
bility in warm weather; but few things are so, 
if properly managed. There are many kinds 
of sweets that will keep good for days; even 
those in the manufacture of which milk has been 
employed, will not sour if the milk be first 
boiled and slightly flavoured, or if condensed 
milk be used in place of fresh. Of course, a 
great deal depends also upon keeping Buch things 
m a perfectly cool atmosphere. 

With regard to meat, a joint may be preserved 
for many days by wrapping it loosely in a fine 
cloth wrung out of vinegar, and hanging it in 
a draught of air. If the weather be very warm, 
the cloth must be remoistened twice, or even 
thrice a day. Tinned provisions are excellent 
in summer, and are invaluable in cases of emer¬ 
gency ; tongues, curries, and soups being amongst 
the best of the eatables thus preserved. 

A breakfast-table, to be comfortably set, should 
have a separate tea or coffee equipage for each 
individual, except in cases wfiere the family is 
very large ; then one may be made to serve for 
two persons. In like manner, no dinner-table can 
be said to be properly appointed where there is 
any handing about of salt-cellars, water-bottles, 
or other necessaries ; nor can there be any excuse 
for it in these days of cheapness, when very neat 
little salt-cellarB of moulded glass can be had 
for a penny apiece. I have even seen some 
as low as half that price and yet quite pre¬ 
sentable. 

Do not exercise your mind too much about 
amusing your guest I have often thought that 
in some foreign countries, and notably in many 
parts of America, the relation of host and guest 
was a sort of double slavery. The host lias the 
comfort and amusement of his guest so painfully 
at heart, that both undergo, for the time being, 
an amount of social misery that entirely spoils 
the freedom and pleasure of the visit In our 
country it is different Go to spend a week in 
an Englishman’s house, and you may be sure 
that neither your host nor hostess will bother 
you with trifling matters unless you seem to 
desire it Everything goes on as though you 
were not there, and yet, per contra, the house 
and its belongings are practically yours so long 
as you remain. I consider it the extreme,of 
bad taste to pursue a visitor with continual 
offers of amusement If treated as a •member 
of the family and suffered to amuse himself, 
he will generally do very well, and will feel 
much happier and more at egse than when 
he is too closely looked after. I have heard 
persons complain bitterly of undue attentions 
and continual running after, from which taey 
have suffered far more acutely than if actually 
neglected. * Where is Mrs Dash ? Who is sitting 
with her?’ cries the flurried hostess. ‘Good 
gracious! is it possible she has been left by 
herself? Go at once, Mary, or Julia, or Tommy, 
and sit with her, and amuse her until I have 
time to come.’ And all the while, perhaps, the 
hapless Mrs Dash is struggling to get a letter 
or two written, or a bill or account made 


or account made 
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up, and is congratulating herself upon the un¬ 
wonted luxury of a few delicious moments of 
absolute quiet. She is revelling in the thought 
of being left alone, when, lo 1 Miss Mary, aged 
ten, comes awkwardly in, and stands sniffing 
in the window, or sits sideways upon the piano- 
stool, strumming with one hand at the notes, 
which is her idea of keeping the visitor com¬ 
pany until mamma comes. Or Master Tommy, 
aged twelve, enters with a burst of noise, and 
proceeds to relate to the afflicted guest how he 
And Jack Jones aite in the same Latin class; 
and how said Jones is beyond him in Euclid, 
though inferior in something else; and how 
Brown licked Black for calling him a dunce— 
with a variety of other information, by no means 
interesting to unconcerned parties. To this 
annoyance there are few of us who have not 
been subjected. A greater error of judgment 
can scarcely be committed. To make a guest j 
feel comfortable and at home, leave him pretty 
much to his own devices. To be always striving 
to amuse him is a poor compliment to his own 
resources. 

If in the winter-time a visitor comes to stay 
in your house, inquire early whether he prefers 
a fire in his bedroom at night, or a hot jar laid 
into the bed. If the latter, so much the better ; 
it not only economises the coals, but is an im¬ 
mense saving of trouble to the housemaid in 
the mornings, as she has not then an additional 
grate to make up. 

During the stay of your guest, if a lady, do 
not suffer her to pay anything towards the 
expenses of cabs, trains, or laundry, neither to 
defray the cost of her own concert or theatre 
tickets. Whilst in your house, she is, or ought 
to be, a member of your family, and it is not 
worth while, for the sake of a trifling additional 
outlay, to do anything which bears upon it the 
smallest stamp of meanness. If, however, the 
guest be a gentleman, there may—under certain 
circumstances—be some little relaxation of the 
rule; but where a lady is concerned, it cannot 
be too stringently adhered to. 

Opinions vary as to the propriety of inviting 
a departing visitor to remain longer. The hostess 
should, I think, be guided by circumstances and 
surroundings. A lady cannot well press a gentle¬ 
man to stay, unless he be a special friend or 
relative, or that it is her husband’s desire that 
he should do so. It is, however, quite usual 
to ask a lady to extend her visit a few days 
beyond the time fixed by her for departure. Not 
to do so would appear in most cases inhospitable, 
or at aJl events coldly formal, which amounts 
to much the same thing. It is an excellent plan, 
however, when giving an invitation, to name 
the time that t the recipient of it is intended to 
remain. ‘We shall expect you to come to us 
for a fortnight; ’ or, ‘ Stay with us from Monday 
to Thursday,’ will enable the guest to know pre¬ 
cisely the limit to which his visit ought to be 
prolonged. 

Make it a rule never to introduce any subject 
that could be unpleasant or embarrassing to 
a visitor. Avoid strictly the smallest allusion 
to household worries, as also questions of politics 
and religion; and if your housenold be, unhappily, 
one' in which family jars are at times wont to 
figfire, banish all such entirely out of view, for the 


time at least, if not for all time, as nothing can 
possibly be more painful to a guest than wit¬ 
nessing bickerings upon subjects with which he 
has no sort of sympathy. A visitor, remember, 
can have but one feeling upon all such dreary 
occasions : namely, an intense desire to get well 
out of the way with all convenient speed. 

Be careful, also, that your guest shall see 
nothing of your share of household duties or 
drudgery, otherwise he, or she, will be made to 
feel excessively uncomfortable. A hostess who 
presides over a limited establishment will have 
many duties to perform, and countless little 
matters to engage her attention and need her 
helping hand; but a visitor should not on any 
account be permitted to witness these things. A 
well-bred orderly hostess will get her work done 
quietly and without fuss, nor will she ever exhibit 
that bustling, anxious demeanour which is the 
characteristic of so many really kind and other¬ 
wise excellent entertainers. 

It will not he out of place here to speak a 
warning word to ladies—mistresses of households 
—who allow their overwhelming anxiety respect¬ 
ing the success of the dinner preparations to 
appear on their countenances during the progress 
of the meal. Which of us is unfamiliar with the 
flushed face, eager eyes, and look of tortured 
suspense with which some hostesses regard the 
carrying in of the various dishes ? I am now, of 
course, speaking of plain, old-fashioned family 
dinners, where the joints and sweets are laid 
upon the table. The hostess may be, and prob¬ 
ably is, engaged in conversation with the guest 
who occupies 4he seat on her right or left hand, 
as the ease may be ; hut the preoccupied manner, 
the wandering thoughts, the painful effort at 
appearing interested in whatever topic may be 
under discussion, are only too apparent—as are 
likewise the harassed look if, on the lifting of 
the covers, anything'is discovered to be wrong, 
and the palpable look of relief if, on the other 
hand, there seems to be no reasonable ground 
for apprehension or complaint. All such facial 
reflexes of the soul can and ought to be avoided. 
They are frequently the result of nervousness, 
and are in such cases a misfortune, yet one which 
is quite curable and capable of being easily over¬ 
come. A hostess who cannot preserve her serenity 
upon even the most crucial occasions, is lacking 
in one of the most essential qualities of an enter¬ 
tainer. The thoughtless spilling of her best wine, 
the soiling of her whitest tablecloth, nay, even 
the smashing of a whole trayful of her best old 
family china, should not cause one muscle of her 
countenance to change. 

On the other hand, an affected ignorance respect- I 
ing the contents of the day’s bill of fare is at ; 
times almost as fatal as the opposite extreme. \ 
I was myself present at a dinner-party at which 
one of the untutored stable-helpers had been 
brought in, on an emergency, to assist ‘What 
are these, John?’ inquired the languid hostess, 
as John tremblingly thrust forward a dish of 
tartlets just under her right elbow. *1 don’t 
know ma’am, raally,’ he replied ; * but I think 
they ’re tuppence apiece ! ’ 

I shall conclude this portion ottnr subject by 
remarking, that if a hostess has a lady-visitoi* L. 
her house and does not keep a carriage, she 
ought, when the guest is about to depart, to 
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make arrangements that a cab or other vehicle 
shall be in waiting at the door in good time, to 
convey the visitor to train, boat, or whatever else 
may lead to her destination. Gentlemen are 
usually understood to see after such matters for 
themselves. 

IN ALL SHADEa 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Author or * Babylon, ’ ‘Strange Stories,' etc. etc. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

In spite of his vigorous dislike for Tom Dupuy, 
Harry Noel continued to stop on at Orange Grove 
for some weeks together, retained there irresist¬ 
ibly by the potent spell of Nora’s*presence. 
He couldn’t tear himself away from Nora. And 
Nora, too, though she could never conquer her 
instinctive prejudice against the dark young 
Englishman—a prejudice that seemed to be 
almost ingrained in her very nature—couldn’t 
help feeling on her side, also, that it was very 
pleasant to have Harry Noel staying in the 
house with her; he was such a relief and 
change after Tom Dupuy and the other sugar¬ 
growing young gentlemen of Trinidad ! He had 
some other ideas in his head beside vacuum 
pans and saccharometers and centrifugals; he 
could talk about something else besides the 
crop and the cutting and the boiling. Harry 
was careful not to recur for the present to 
the subject of their last conversation at South¬ 
ampton ; he left that important issue aside for 
a while, till Nora had time to make his acquaint¬ 
ance for herself afresh. A year had passed since 
she came to Trinidad ; she might have changed 
her mind meanwhile. A9 nineteen or twenty, 
one’s views often undergo a rapid expansion. 
In any case, it would be best to let her have 
a little time to got to know him better. In 
his own heart, Harry Noel had inklings of a 
certain not wholly unbecoming consciousness 
that he cut a very decent figure indeed in 
Nora’s eyes, by the., side of the awkward, sugar- 
growing young men of Trinidad. 

One afternoon, a week or two later, he was 
out riding among the plains with Nora, attended 
behind by the negro groom, when they happened 
to pass the same comer where he had already 
met Louis Delgado. The old man was standing 
there again, cutlass -in hand—the cutlass is the 
common agricultural implement and rural jaek- 
of-all-trades of the West Indies, answering to 
plough, harrow, hoe, spade, reaping-hook, rake, 
and pruning-knife in England—and as Nora 
passed, he dropped her a grudging, half-satirical 
salutation, something between a bow and a 
courtesy, as is the primitive custom of the 
country. 

‘A very murderous-looking weapon, the thing 
that fellow’s got in his hand,’ Harry Noel Baid, 
in passing, to his pretty companion as they 
turned the corp.sr. ‘ What on earth does he want 
to $o with it, - ! wonder 1 ’ 

* ' v 0h, that! ’ Nora exclaimed carelessly, glancing 
back at it in an unconcerned fashion. ‘That’s 
only a cutlbss. All our people work with cut¬ 


lasses, you know. He ’a merely going to hoe up 
the canes with it* 

‘Nasty things for the niggers to have'in their 
hands, in case there should ever be any row 
in the island,’ Harry murmured half aloud; 
for the sight of the wild-looking old man ran 
strangely in his head, and he couldn’t help 
thinking to himself how much damage coula 
easily be done by a sturdy negro witn one of 
those rude and formidable weapons. 

‘Yes,’ Nora answered with a childish laugh, 
‘those are just what they "always hack us to 
pieces with, you know, whenever there comes 


them than any one else, you see; and he’s 
| thoroughly in the confidence of a great many 
of them, and he says they ’re almost all fear¬ 
fully disaffected. That old man Delgado there, 
in particular—he’s a shocking old man altogether. 
He hates pap» and Tom Dupuy; and I Delieve 
if ever he got the chance, he’d cut every one 
of our throats in cold blood as soon as look at 
us.’ 

‘I trust to goodness he won’t get the chance, 
then,’ Harry ejaculated earnestly. ‘He seems a 
most uncivil, ill-conditioned, independent sort of 
a fellow altogether. I dropped my whip on the 
road by chance the very first afternoon I came 
here, and I asked this same man to pick it up 
for me ; and, would you believe it, the old wretch 
wouldn’t stoop to hand the thing.to me; he 
told me I might just jump off my horse and 
pick it up for myself, if I wanted to get it! 
Now, you know, a labourer in England, though 
he’s a white man like one’s self, would never have 
dared to answer me that way. He’d have stooped 
down and picked it up instinctively, the moment 
he was asked to by any gentleman.’ 

‘Mr Hawthorn says,’ Nora answered, smiling, 
‘that our negroes hero are a great deal more 
independent, and have a great deal more sense 
of freedom than English country-people, because 
they were emancipated straight off all in one 
day, and were told at once : “ Now, from this 
time forth, you’re everv bit as free as your 
masters ; ” whereas the English peasants, he says, 
were never regularly emancipated at all, but 
only slowly and unconsciously came out of 
serfdom, so that there never was any one day 
when they felt to themselves that they had 
become freemen. I’m not quite sure whether 
that’s exactly how he puts it, but I think it is. 
Anyhow, I know it’s a fact that all one’s negro 
women-servants out here are a great <lpal more 
independent and saucy than the white maids 
used to be over in England.’ 

‘Independence,’ Harry remarked, cracking his 
short whip with a sharp snap, *is a very noble 
quality, considered in the abstract; but when it 
comes to taking it in the .concrete, I should much 
prefer for my part not to have it in my own 
servants.’ 

(A sentiment, it may be observed in passing* 
by no means uncommon, even when not expressed, 
among people who make far more pretensions 
to democratic feeling than did Harrv Nodh) 

Louis Delgado, standing behind, anxL rating 
with a malevolent gleam in his cold dark eyes 
after the retreating buckra figures* beckoned in 
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silence with his skinny hand to the black groom, 
who came back immediately and unhesitatingly, 
as if in prompt obedience to some superior 
officer. 

* You is number forty-tree, I tink,' the old man 
said, looking at the groom closely. ‘Yes, yes, 
dot’s your number. Tell me; you know who 
is dis buckra from Englan’ ?* 

‘Dem callin’ him Mistah Noel, sah,’ the black 
groom answered, touching the brim of his hat 
respectfully. 

‘Yes, yes, I know him name; I know dat 
already,* Delgado answered with an impatient 
gesture. ‘ But what I want to know is jest dis— 
can you find out for me from de house-serbants, 
or anybody up at Orange Grove, where him fader 
an* him mudder come from! I want to know 
all about him.’ 

‘ Missy Rosina find dat out for me,’ the groom 
answered, grinning broadly. ‘Missy Rosina is 
cfe young le-ady’s waitin’-maid; an’ de young 
le-ady, him tell Rosina pretty well eberyting. 
BjO&ina, she is Isaac Pourtales’ new sweetheart’ 

Delgado nodded in instantaneous acquiescence. 
‘All right, number forty-tree,’ he answered, 
cutting him short carelessly. ‘ Ride after buckra, 
an’ say no more about it I get it all out ob 
him now, surely. I know Missy Rosina well, 
for true. I gib him de lub of Isaac Ponrt&lbs 
wit me obeab, I tellin’ you. Send Missy Rosina 
to me dis ebenin’. I has plenty ting I want to 
talk about wit her.’ 


OLD CITY TREES. 

It might seem to many, at first sight, almost 
ludicrous to be directed to search for poetry in 
that most prosaic of all places, the Old City of 
London. The busy cry of * commerce,’ which all 
day long deafens the car and deadens the finer 
senses, excludes all thoughts beyond those which 
tend'to the discovery of the state of the various 
markets—the price of stocks, the rate of exchange 
at Paris, Berlin, or St Petersburg—the condition, 
in fact, of all the monetary and mercantile affairs 
in the world. Yet if these ‘toilers’ had a mo¬ 
ment to spare, and would look around them and 
reflect, they would find that there are spots in 
the City which have inspired many a poet. 

Starting for a ‘walk down Fleet Street,’ and 
entering at the Middle Temple gate, we come 
upon a scene which has been immortalised by 
Shakspeare—the scene of the original factions of 
York andt Lancaster. In this garden, Plantagenet 
says: 

* Since you are tongue-tied, and so loath to speak, 

In dumb significance proclaim your thoughts: 

Let him that is a true-born gentleman. 

And stands upon the honour of his birth. 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.’ 

To which Somerset replies : 

* Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.* 

In the background of this garden, with its fine 

t. . 


trees and flowers, where the great dramatist 
placed, in his imagination, this historical incident, 
may be seen the old walls and buttresses of the 
Middle Temple Hall. The descent into the garden 
is after the Italian fashion, from a court, in the 
centre of which stands that celebrated fountain 
of which nearly every noted author has spoken. 
Who does not remember Ruth Pinch—that 
devoted sister of Tom’s, in Martin Chuzzlewit , 
walking under the trees in Fountain Court, and 
meeting there—by the merest accident, of course— 
her lover? ‘Merrily the fountain leaped and 
danced, and merrily the smiling dimples twinkled 
and expanded more and more, until they broke 
into a laugh against the basin’s rim, and vanished.* 
There is K p graceful poem by L. E. L. (Miss 
Landon) on this much admired and petted foun¬ 
tain in the Temple Gardens : 

Tho fountain’s low singing is heard on tho wind. 

Like a melody bringing sweet fancies to mind : 

Some to grieve, some to gladden; around them they 
cast 

Tho hopes of tho morrow, the dreams of the past. 

Away in tho distance is heard tho vast sound 

From tho streets of the city that compass it round. 

Like the echo of fountain’s or ocean’s deep call; 

Yet the fountain’s low singing is heard over all. 

There is no place, one can see from reading 
Charles Lamb, which he loved more than the 
Temple to wander in. ‘What a transition for a 
country-man visiting London for the first time,* 
be remarks in his Essays, ‘the passing from tho 
crowded Strand or Fleet Street by unexpected 
avenues, into its magnificent, ample squares, its 
classic green recesses' . . . What a collegiate 
aspect has that fine Elizabethan hall, where the 
fountain plays, which I hud made to rise and fall, 
how many times! ’ Among the Temple trees 
there was formerly a colony of rooks, brought 
there by Sir Edward Nortkey, a well-known 
lawyer in the timo of Queen Anne, from his 
house at Epsom. The thought had in it a 
touch of humour. The rook, both in his 
plumage as well as in his habits, is a legal 
bird: he is strongly addicted to discussions, 
lives in communities, and has altogether tho 
grave appearance of a ‘learned brother.’ But 
these rooks have ceased to assemble in tho 
Temple Gardens for many years. 

For a long time, also, a favourite residence of 
rooks was that beautiful tree which still stands 
at the left-hand corner of Wood Street, on turning 
out of Cheapside. As late as 1845, two new nests 
were built there ; and a trace of them is still 
visible. The spot where the tree stands marks 
the site of the church of St Peter-in-Cheap, a 
church destroyed by tho Great Fire. The terms 
of the lease of' the low houses at this west comer, 
with their frontage in Cheapside,'the erec¬ 
tion of another story, it is said, or the remote! 
of this tree. Is it possible that Wordsworth, pass¬ 
ing one summer day down Cheapside, observed 
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the tree, and gained the inspiration which led to 
the Reverie of Poor Susan 1 

At the corner of Wood Street, Trhen daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that Bings loud—it has sung for three 
years; 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

Tis a note of enchantment What ails her ? She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothimry glide, 

And a river flows on through the valo of Cheapside. 

Within one of the inner courts of the Bank of 
England there is a garden tastefully planted with 
trees and shrubs, some of considerable age ; and 
in the centre there springs forth a larg^ fountain, 
mushroom-shaped, which plays during the office 
hours for the benefit of the clerks who inhabit 
that portion of the building, and for the ‘ toilers * 
who pass in and out with their bills of exchange 
and their bags of gold. The sparrows which con¬ 
gregate here flutter from branch to branch, twit¬ 
tering, * as though they called to one another,’ as 
Charles Dickens describes it, ‘ Let us play at 
country; ’ a place where ‘ a few feet of garden,’ 
he says in Edwin Drood , ‘ enable them to do that 
refreshing violence to their tiny understandings.’ 
This green spot, like many others still to be seen 
in the City of London, was once a churchyard ; 
it belonged to the church of Sb Christopher in 
Threadnceclle Street. 

But one of the greenest spots in the City, 
although only a corner of it remains, is perhaps 
Drapers’ Hall Gardens. It is shut in on all sides 
by newly constructed mansions, and only those 
who have business to transact among the stock¬ 
brokers, who have their offices in these buildings 
behind Throgmorton Street, have any suspicion of 
its existence. It may be reached by wandering 
through courts and alleys ; it has almost a park¬ 
like appearance, if you are fortunate enough to 
gain a glimpse of it from an elevated and slightly 
distant point of tiew. Here there is also a 
fountain visible among the trees. But how 
different this garden once was ! In the sixteenth 
century it was an estate, the property of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. It was purchased from 
him, in the reign of Henry VIII., by the Drapers’ 
Company. The gardens then extended north¬ 
wards as far as London Wall, and commanded a 
fine view of ilighgate and the adjoining heights. 
In Ward’s London Spy, it is spoken of as a 
fashionable promenade an hour before dinner¬ 
time. 

In the neighbourhood of the Monument and 
of Thames Street, these gardens may be met 
with at nearly every turning by those who care 
to wander into nooks and corners in search of 
them. By walking up St Mary-at-Hill out of 
Thamesu£JU»*4"' and entering through a narrow 
, i*<Jh gateway with bars like a prison, above 
which may be seen in stone a grinning skull 
and crosab ones, one comes upon some fine trees 


with their branches extending overhead, in the 
passage-way. Or, again, when descending St 
Dunstan’s Hill, hard by, what is more beautiful 
in the City than the trees in the churchyard of 
St Dunstan, with the gray and black masonry of 
the church, against the green leaves, with its four 
lofty towers rising above ? 

To the account of the trees and gardens men¬ 
tioned above may be added a short statement 
of many others existing in out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners within the boundary of the city of 
London. Many of the small open patches where 
these trees are found were once undoubtedly 
burial-grounds of churches, or the sites of 
churches long since taken down. After the beau¬ 
tiful grounds of the Temple, the only other large 
open spaces within the boundaries of the City are 
Finsbury Square, Finsbury Circus, Charterhouse 
Square, and Trinity Square. All these are well 
bud out with grass, shrubs, trees, and flowers, and 
are used as promenading places by the inhabit¬ 
ants. It should be here mentioned that the trees 
referred to in this notice are all young, or at 
most middle-aged, and that no such thing as a 
really ‘ old ’ tree exists anywlgjre within the City 
of London. 

We will now continue our ramble, or tour 
of inspection; and starting fromVTemple Bar, we 
proceed eastward down Fleet Street. Hero tbe 
first trees wo notice are two or three small and 
sickly specimens growing in the churchyard of 
St Bride, Fleet Street; they are not very orna¬ 
mental, or much to look at Passing on up 
Ludgate Hill, St Paul’s Cathedral is reached. 
The grounds round the church are prettily laid 
out, and contain many trees, but all young, small, 
and weedy. Just to the east of St Paul’s, in 
Watling Street, is a little inclosure very neatly 
planted with shrubs only, and havkig, in its midst 
a large square altar-tomb of some departed City 
worthy. This spot was once a burymg-ground, 
or the site of a church long since removed 
Proceeding eastward, and turning down Queen 
Street, just out of Cannon Street, two tall and 
rather fine plane-trees are observed growing in 
tbe front of a grand old mansion, once, of course, 
the residence of a City magnate, but now cut up 
and let out as offices. These planes are worthy of 
remark as affording one of the few instances now 
occurring of trees found in private grounds inside 
the City. 

We now pass up Queen Street into Cheapside, 
and thence into Aldersgate Street. Here we find 
the ground, once the churchyard of St Botolph, 
Aldersgate, has been beautifully laid* out as a 
garden, planted with trees, flowers, and shrubs, 
and furnished with numerous seats, and affording 
a delightful promenade or resting-place in summer¬ 
time, and is much enjoyed by the immediate 


Newgate Street, has also been planted and laid 
out; but, because it belongs to another parish, 
it is separated from the St Botolph’s garden by a 
low wall and railing, although the two grounds 
actually adjoin. 

Continuing our walk northward, we arrive at 
Charterhouse, once celebrated for its high-class 
school, which has now been removed into the 
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country. Adjoining, is Charterhouse Square, laid 
out with trees, shrubs, and grass like an ordinary 
London square, and surrounded by private dwell¬ 
ings. Returning south, and then going east, we 
reach St Alban’s, Wood Street, which has a little 

S round it, decorated with four trees and 
Close by is St Mary-the-Virgin, Alder- 
manbury, with four trees round it. Just beyond 
is a small churchyard that once belonged to St 
Mary, Staining, containing two trees ana shrubs ; 
and a little farther is St Olave, Jewry, with six 
trees and shrubs, all weedy and sickly. 

Passing on into Cannon Street, we turn down 
Lawrence Poultney Hill, where we discover a 
disused burial-ground, with a public passage-way 
passing through the midst of it. The plot is 
planted with eighteen sickly-looking, weedy trees, 
large and small, as well as some stunted shrubs. 
Passing over King William Street, we reach the 
top of Lombard Street, where one little sickly- 
looking tree is seen in front of the church of 
St Mary Woolnoth. Continuing down Lombard 
Street, and turning to the riglxt, we come upon 
the disused burial-ground of St Nicholas Aeon, 
situated in Nicholas Lane. This little-plot is very 
neatly laid out with shrubs, and planted with 
three small trees. Massing on into King William 
Street, we ultimately reach London Bridge, where, 
close by in Thames Street, we find the large 
church of St Magnus-the-Martyr, with its tall 
and peculiar tower and spire, near the Monu¬ 
ment It has no churchyard, but a small in¬ 
closed space round it contains a dozen unhealthy- 
looking young trees. A little beyond this, close 
to the church of St Mary-at-IIill, three trees are 
observed growing in what is apparently the private 

r nnd or garden in the rear of a dwelling-house. 

few minutes farther east, we come to the fine 
church of St Dunstan-in-the-East, standing in the 
midst of a well-kept churchyard, and having ten 
goodly young frees, of fair height and girth, which 
always have a very agreeable appearance in the 
summer-time. Still farther on east, we come to 
St Olave, Hart Street, with its little churchyard, 
planted with ten small trees; and close by we 
see the church of Allhallows (Barking), Tower 
Street This fine old church is one of the few 
which escaped the great fire of 1666. It Btands 
in a roomy churchyard, decorated with twenty- 
four trees, and having somewhat the appearance of 
a village church and churchyard. 

We now emerge into one of the most interesting 
spots in all London, interesting not only in an 
historical sense, but peculiarly so from the 
terrible tragedies of which it was so constantly 
the theafre—namely, Tower Hill This vast 
space, extending from the Tower gates north¬ 
ward to the Trinity House, was once entirely 
open; but now a small portion of its northern 
extremity is iiiclosed and neatly planted with 
grass, shrubs, and trees. As the Tower itself 
is situated outside the City boundaries, we must 
not include its trees and plantations in this 
notice, which strictly applies to trees in the 
City only. We therefore turn our steps west¬ 
ward ; and in a little court, leading from 
Mark Lane to Fenchurch Street, called Star 
Alley, we come on a curious relic of the past, 
a gray medieval church tower, square in shape, 
with its stair turret at one corner, which once 
belonged to the church of Allhallows (Staining), 


Mark Lane. The nave of the church has long 
since been removed, and the small plot of ground 
round the old tower is now prettily laid out 
with six young trees, many shrubs, yuccas, and 
other ornamental plants. 

Threading our way to Bishopsgate Street, we 
find the churchyard of St Botolph, through which 
a public footway leads to a neighbouring street 
The ground, right and left, is tastefully laid out 
as a garden with pretty shrubs and trees, the 
effect being pleasing and agreeable, especially in 
summer. Nearly opposite is the ancient church 
of St Ethelburga, hidden behind the houses, with 
a small confined space at the back, in which are 
fine trees. Two or three more trees are found 
in a small inclo'sure in the vicinity at the back 
of this church. Close by is also the curious and 
interesting church of St Helen, Bishopsgate, and 
in the groftr.d round it are four ill-looking, scraggy 
trees. 

Returning southward, and reaching Comhill, 
we find a little burial-ground in the rear of the 
fine church of St Michael, Comhill, neatly laid 
out, and planted with three small trees. Close 
by is another large church, St Poter-upon- 
Cornhill, with its small confined churchyard, also 
neatly laid out, and planted with two small 
unhealthy-looking trees. 

Taking our way westward, we pass Christ’s 
Hospital in Newgate Street. The boys’ play¬ 
ground is a large open paved courtyard, destitute 
of grass, trees, or shrubs; but in the private 
gardens in the rear, trees, Bhrubs, and flowers 
are to be found, having a pleasant appearance. 
A little way beyond, we find St Andrew’s, 
Ilolborn, and in the open churchyard surrounding 
the church are many trees, but not much cultiva¬ 
tion. Passing through the quaint old gateway, 
we find ourselves in the interier of Staple Inn, 
Holborn, with its Hall and gardens. The latter 
are neatly laid out with grass, shrubs, and trees, 
and carefully kept, affording a quiet retreat from 
the noise and racket of Holborn during the 
bright days of summer. 

I In conclusion, it may perhaps be worthy of 
remark that nearly all the places referred to are 
very small indeed, mere ‘ garden nooks ; ’ some 
are churchyards surrounding churches; and for 
these reasons, apparently, none of them, are open 
for the use of the public as places of recreation, 
except the cultivated churchyards of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and St Botolph, Aldersgate, close by; 
and the squares of Finsbury, Trinity, and Charter- 
house, wliich are open to the immediate residents. 
St Botolph, Bishopsgate, has, as already stated, 
a footway through itB prettily laid out church¬ 
yard. 

It is at least remarkable how trees will 
suddenly appear in the City in the most out-of- 
the-way comers, where a green leaf would be 
about the last thing looked for; yet such is the 
case, as it has already been shown. There are 
two sickly, scraggy, young trees in a little court, 
up a narrow dirty lane, on the south side of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, and at Stationers’ Hall, where 
no one would dream of looking for vegetation; 
and two or three more in Barnard’s Inn, Hol¬ 
born, an inn devoted to law and^Vfytis. The 
peculiar character of ‘City trees,’ in nearly 
cases, is that they are lanky, thin, and gene¬ 
rally poor and unhealthy looking. -It is rare, 
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indeed, to find a tall, well-grown tree in any 
of these odd nookB and corners of the old City; 
perhaps the three finest in size and height are 
two plane-trees in front of a private house— 
now used as offices—in Queen Street, Cheapside; 
and the well-known single tree at the corner of 
Wood Street, Cheapside ; but these instances are 
few and far between. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAF. L 

Saint Quinians— that quaint little town which 
nestles in a valley close by the cruel, tumbling 
North Sea—looked forward, sixty years ago, 
to market-day as the one weekly break in the 
monotony of its existence, just as ^t # does now. 
On Wednesdays, Saint Quinians became the centre 
to which active life converged from a score of 
villages and hamlets that regarded it as their 
metropolis. Wednesday was a point in the 
calendar upon which hinged all arrangements, and 
by which all events were calculated : people met 
upon Wednesday who never saw each other at 
any other time; and the news of Wednesday ' 
was the latest obtainable by many folk even at 
an epoch when forty coaches left London every 
evening. And if Saint Quinians’ shopkeepers 
looked forward to Wednesday as their busy day 
—if the farmers looked forward to it as the link 
which bound them with the outer world—if the 
local youth saved up their money and their 
spirits, and let them both out on Wednesday, 
Bertha West, who lived with her father in a 
solitary house on the shore, some four miles from 
the town, looked forward to it as the day when 
she met her sweetheart, Harry Symonds, and 
spent the happiest hourf of her week. Every 
Wednesday, Harry Symonds met her at the old 
South Gate—the only one remaining to tell of 
days when Saint Quinians was a port of some 
fame, and contributed its quota of ships and men 
to the national navy—and if she was prevented . 
from coming, a very miserable week was in store ' 
for the young man, as John West, the father of 
Bertha, did not approve of the attachment, for 
the rather selfish reason, that if his daughter 
married, he was left alone in the world. 

They had been sweethearting in this semi- 
clandestine manner for more than a year, and 
Harry Symonds was beginning to face mentally 
the awkward problem of what was to be done, 
should the old man persist in his opposition 
to the match. Not only this ; hut the young 
man was aware that the pretty girl whom he 
had learned to regard as his own inalienable 
private property was the object of very marked 
attention on the part of a certain Jasper Rodley, 
a youth who bore no very high character in the 
town, who had suddenly disappeared from it for 
three years, and had as unexpectedly returned; 
and although Harry trusted Bertha implicitly, 
he thought that a settlement of affairs would be 
an advisable ^.tep. And so when, one bright 
BMing-VRTnesday morning, he met the girl 
’I'oming with her market baskets on her arm 
alpng the path over the sandhills, she observed 
that his face was serious, and very naturally 


jumped at the conclusion that something was 
wrong. 1 

‘ Whv, Harry,’ she exclaimed, ‘there’s a face 
for a lover to make who sees his sweetheart 
only once a week! There’s nothing wrong, is 
there V 

‘No, dear,’ replied the young man, his face 
instantly brightening at the sound of her voice ; 
‘there’s nothing wrong. I’ve been thin king , 
that’s all. And how are matters at home? 
How’s the father ? ’ 

‘Just as usual, Harry. Father’s been depressed 
all the week ; but I’ve got him to set to work 
on his flagstaff and battery with two real guns, 
so that he’ll be all right.’ 

* I wonder what depresses him ? ’ asked Harry. 
‘You’ve always described him as such a jovial 
old seadog.’ 

‘ I don’t know; but ever since the Fancy Lass 
was wrecked, ho’s been different at times.’ 

‘And Mr Rodley—has he been annoying you 
with any of hie attentions lately 1 ’ asked Harry. 

‘ No. But X’ve seen him more than once about 
our house.’ 

‘ How did he find out where you lived 1 And 
what is he doing there ? ’ 

Bertha shook her head, and said : ‘1 don’t 
know. I seem to think that there has been some 
acquaintance formed between father and him. 
lie lias never been inside the house, to my 
knowledge; hut I fancy they meet now and 
then.’ 

The young man waB silent for a few moments; 
then he continued: ‘Well, never mind, Bertha. 
So long as we are true to each other, he cannot 
come between us. He’s a queer fellow, and people 
say odd things about him. If you remember, 
he disappeared from Saint Quinians about the 
same time that my sad business with the bank 
took place.’ 

‘You mean, when the bank’s sovereigns were 

stolen, and you were dismissed for cul—cul- 

What was it, Harry ? ’ 

‘ Culpable negligence, my dear.’ 

‘ Yes, that was it; and a great shame it was ! ’ 
cried the girl warmly. ‘I wonder where the 
sovereigns went to ? ’ 

‘Ah! where indeed?’ asked Harry. ‘They 
were never traced. But old Cusack, our cashier, 
who disappeared with them, took good care that 
they never should be traced. It’s my belief 
that they went to sea, for three thousand pounds ‘ 
in sovereigns are not carried away so easily. 
However, after all, it did me no harm. Every 


in the bank’s service ; so well off, in fact, Bertha, 
that I’m beginning to think it almost time 
for us to come to some decision as to what 
we Bhall do.’ 

‘ 0 Harry ! there’s plenty of time to think 
about that; and it’s—it’s so pleasant making- 
love; and besides, I must break it gently to, 
father, for he has no idea of parting with me 
yet’ - •> 

‘But he Burely can’t expect that you should 
spend your life in that tumble-down old smug¬ 
gler’s cottage.—Hillo! there ’b Rodley, skulking 
about like a whipped cur. We’ll go on.’ 

So the happy pair proceeded into the market, 
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Harry holding the girl’s baskets whilst - she made 
her usual purchases, until the clock striking 
ten warned the young man that he was' due 
at his office. He saw Bertha on her road home j 
as far as the South Gate, and was hurrying across 
the marketplace, when he caught sight of Jasper 
Rodley walking swiftly in the direction token 
by Bertha. He stopped and watched. He saw 
Rodley catch the girl up just as Bhe was dis¬ 
appearing beneath the archway, raise his hat, 
and continue by her side in spite of Bertha’s 
evident annoyance. Harrv Symonds retraced his 
steps so far that he could watch the progress of 
the pair out of the town. Suddenly, he observed 
Mr Rodley attempt to put his arms round 
Bertha’s waist, whereupon the girl struggled, got 
free, and ran on. 

This was too much for Harry. He ran out 
by" the gate, and, coming up to Bertha and her 
tormentor, said to him: ‘ Mr Rodley, what do 
you mean by daring to force your attentions 
where they are not wanted ? ’ 

Jasper Rodley, a tall, well-builfc young fellow, 
of about Harry’s age and size,*started at first; 
but, shoving his hands into his pockets, sur¬ 
veyed his questioner for a moment with dis¬ 
dain, and asked: tAnd what has that to do 
with you, Mr Dismissed Bank-clerk ? ’ 

Harry was itching to thrash him on the spot; 
hut respect for Bertha’s presence induced him to 
bottle up his wrath as best he could, and reply : 
‘You’ve no right to bother any girl if she doesn’t 
want to havS anything to do with you. And 
look here—your character hereabouts isn’t so 
high that you can afford to call other people 
names, so I warn you to keep a civil tongue 
'in your head, or something might be done that 
you wouldn’t like, and something might be said 
that would make you look a little small.’ 

This last bit was added at random, but it 
seemed to have a strange effect upon Rodley, 
who turned pale for a moment, but recovered 
himself and retorted : * Done and said, indeed I 
You couldn’t do much that I’m afraid of, and 
at anyrate people couldn’t say of me what they 
do of you. How about these sovereigns, eh ? ’ 
‘Look here, Rodley. If I did my duty, I 
should give you a thrashing on the spot. Just 
be off.—Miss West is betrothed to me. That’s 
enough. Do you hear ? ’ 

Jasper Rodley walked off, with a savage scowl 
on his face and an imprecation on his lips. 

‘0 Harry dear l* cried the girl, who was 
trembling with fright, ‘I’m so glad you didn’t 
fight.’ 

‘Fight with a cur like that!’ exclaimed Harry. 
‘Men of his kidney don’t fight—What has he 
been saying to you. my darling ? ’ 

‘ Oh, such terrible things, Ilarry! He says that 
he will marry mfc whether I like it or not—that 
father is in his power, and has consented ; and 
that I had better make up my mind to give you 
up before it is too late.’ 

‘Why, what on earth can he mean? Your 
father in the power of a rascal like that—to con¬ 
sent to your marrying him! He’s only trying 
to frighten you. And yet you say that you 
have seen him with your father. I think I shall 
tackle Mr Jasper at once and make him explain 
his dark speeches. There’s one thing—I’m not 
going to nave him continue his tormenting of 


you, whether your father is in his power or 
not.— And now, good-bye, dearest; you’re safe 
now.' ' 

So the girl pursued her homeward road ; and 
Harry Symonds walked rapidly back into the 
town. Just within the gate, he came up with 
Jasper Rodley. ‘Rodley,’ he Baid, ‘I’m going 
to the office to give an excuse for my absence. 
Kindly wait here until I come hack, as I want 
to speak to you.’ 

‘If you want to speak to me, you’d better 
do so at once; I’ve other things to attend to, 
and I’m not going to hang about here waiting 
for you.’ 

‘Very well, then,’said Harry; ‘let’s go where 
people can’t remark us. Here, we’ll turn on to 
the ramparts.’ • 

So they went along the pleasant walk which 
ran upon Vbat had been, in old, stirring times, 
the walls of Saint Quinians, a broad path, bounded 
by shrubs and trees on one side, and by the deep 
stony ditch on the other. 

‘ 1 want an explanation from you,’ said Harry, 
‘about what you have just said to Miss West 
concerning her father being in your power and 
your determination to marry her.’ 

‘That’s easily given,’ replied Rodley. ‘At a 
word from me, old Captain West could be ruined 
and disgraced. I’m as much in love with 
Bertha ’- 

‘Miss West, if you please.’ 

‘I said “Bertha,” and I repeat it,’ continued 
Rodley. ‘ I *m as much in love with her as you 
are, and I intend to marry her. If I can’t marry 
her, I ruin her father.’ 

‘ How can you ruin him ? ’ 

‘It’s very likely I should tell you—isn’t it?’ 
answered Rodley with a sneer. 

‘ I intend to find out.’ 

‘Very well then, find out,’ retorted Rodley.— 

* And now I must be olfj 

‘You don’t go until I have an explanation,’ 
cried Harry. ‘I don’t believe a word of what 
you say, and I believe you are only trying to 
terrify the poor girl into submission.’ 

‘Come now, Symonds, don’t be a fool; we’re 
men of the world, and it’s time we understood 
one another. I tell you once and for all, if 
Bertha West does not marry me, I’ll have her 
father up in the felon’s dock.—There ; I’ve said 
more than I intended, so good-morning.’ 

He endeavoured to push past Ilarry; but the 
latter barred the way, saying : ‘ You ’ll have poor 
old Captain West up as a felon! Why, man, 
you ’re mad ! A simple old man like that, who 
never stirs beyond his garden, who never said 
an evil thing of any one, much less did a 
wrong to any one ! Come, be more explicit. 

‘I’ve said more than I intended, continued 
Rodley; ‘ and you don’t get another word out 
of me. 

Again he tried to get past Harry, and again 
Harry prevented him, saying: * Neither of us 
shall budge from here until I find out more 
about this. 

Rodley made a desperate effort to get past 
Harry. The two men struggledtogether, and 
as they were evenly matched iffSwight and 
strength, the issue was doubtful. Suddeifty*. 
Rodley loosened his hold of Harry’s arms, 
stooped, caught him by the legs, and jerked him 
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over the steep side of # the rampart. Harry fell 


less and bleeding. Rodley did not stop to look 
after him, but walked rapidly back into the 
town. 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

One of the most remarkable judicial systems of 
olden times was the trial by ordeal, a mode of 
procedure founded on the presumption that, 
should a person be wrongfully accused, heaven 
would interpose, and in some marked way make 
his innocence undeniable. With the exception 
of China, this test was of almost universal adop¬ 
tion in the middle ages; and, whifct still sur¬ 
viving amongst the uneducated portion of most 
civilised communities, is even nowadays largely 
practised by uncultured races. As far as its 
origin is concerned, it may be traced back to 
remote antiquity; and the bitter water by which 
conjugal infidelity was revealed—an ordeal pure 
and simple—will readily occur to the,, biblical 
student as an interesting instance^-rh Hebrew 
legislation and history. Herodotus relates how 
King Amasis—whose reign immediately preceded 
the invasion of Camfcyses—‘ was, when a private 
person, fond of drinking and jesting, and by no 
means inclined to serious business. As soon, 
however, as means failed him for the indulgence 
of his amusements, he used to go about pilfering ; 
and such persons ns accused him of having stolen 
their property—on his denying it—were wont 
to take him to the oracle of the place, where 
he was oftentimes convicted, and occasionally 
acquitted.’ The Greeks h*ad their ordeals, a good 
illustration of which occurs in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, where the soldiers offer to prove their 
innocence in various ways : 

Ready with hands to bear the red-hot iron, 

To pass through fire, and by the gods to swear, 

That we nor did'the doed, nor do we know 

Who counselled it, nor who performed it. 

This mode of purgation, the scholiast tells us, 
was in common use at that time. 

There was also the water ordeal, and a certain 
fountain near Ephesus was specially employed 
for this purpose. As soon as tho accused had 
sworn to her innocence, she entered the water 
with a tablet affixed to her neck, on which was 
inscribed her oath. If she were innocent, the 
water remained stationary; but if guilty, it 
gradually rose- until the tablet floated. Traces 
of the same system are to be met with in the 
history of ancient Rome; and amongst notable 
instances may be quoted that of the vestal 
Tucca, who proved her purity by carrying water 
in a sieve; and that of Claudia Quinta, who 
cleared^Jaflfcrfhuracter by dragging a ship against 
tidf^current of the Tiber, after it had run 
aground, and resisted every effort made to remove 
it. But, as Mr Lea points out in his essay on 


pw Ordeal, * instances such as these had no 
influence on the forms and principles of Roman 
jurisprudence, which was based on reason, and 
not on superstition. With the exception of the 
use of torture, the accused was not required to 
exculpate himself. He was presumed to bft 
innocent, and the burden of proof lay not <m 
him, but on the prosecutor.’ 

The ordeal trial prevailed in France from 
before the time of Charlemagne down to tho 
eleventh century. The dheient Germans, too, 
were in the habit of resorting to divination ; and 
their superstitious notions, writes Mr Gibson, 
led them to invent many methods of purgation 
or trial now unknown to the law. It should 
be added, also, that the Germans were specially 
tardy in throwing off this relic of barbarism ; 
for, at a period when most vulgar ordeals 
were falling into disuse, the nobles of Southern 
Germany established the water ordeal os the 
mode of deciding- doubtful claims on fiefs; 
and in Northern Germany it was instituted for 
the settlement of conflicting titles on land. 
Indeed, as recently as the commencement of the 
present century, the populace of Hela, near 
Danzig, twice plunged into the sea an old woman, 
reputed to be a sorceress, who, on persistently 
rising to the surface, was pronounced guilty, and 
beaten to death. Grotius mentions many instances 
of water ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other 
countries, having been in use in Iceland from 
a very early period. 

In the primitive jurisprudence of Russia, ordeal 
by boiling water was enjoined in cases of minor 
importance; and in the eleventh century we find 
burning iron ordered ‘ where the matter at stake 
amounted to more than half a grivna of gold.’ 
A curious survival of ordeal superstition still 
prevails to a very large extent in Southern 
Russia. When a theft is committed in a house¬ 
hold, the servants are summoned together, and 
I a sorceress is sent for. Should no confession 
be made by the guilty party, the sorceress rolls 
up as many little balls of bread as there are 
suspected persona present. She then takes one 
of these balls, and addressing the nearest Bervant, 
uses this formula: ‘ If you have committed the. 
theft, tho ball will sink to tho bottom of the 
vase; but if you are innocent, it will float on 
the water.* The accuracy of this trial, how¬ 
ever, is seldom tested, as the guilty person 
invariably confesses before his turn arrives to 
undergo the ordeal. 

Again, in Spain, trial by ordeal was largely 
practised; and it may bo remembered how, during 
the pontificate of Gregory VII., it was debated 
whetner the Gregorian ritual or the Mozarabic 
ritual contained the form of worship most accept- , 
able to the Deity. When the chance of'deciding 
this contest amicably seemed hopeless, the nobles 
resolved to arrange the controversy in their 
customary manner, and, according to the historian 
Robertson, the champions—one chosen by either 
side—met and fought. But in the year 1322, 
in Castile and Leon, the Council of Palencia 
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threatened with excommunication all concerned 
in administering the ordeal of fire or water— 
a circumstance which is important, as pointing 
to the disappearance of this mode of trial in 
Spain. 

Furthermore, the practice of trial by ordeal 
was under the Danisli kings substituted for the 
trial by combat, which, until the close of the 
ninth century, had been resorted to among 
the Banes for the detection of guilt and the 
' acquittal of innocence. In Sweden, says Mr 
Gibson, the clergy 'presided at the trial by 
ordeal; and it was performed only in the sanc¬ 
tuary, or in the presence of ministers of the 
church, and according to a solemn ritual.’ And 
yet, as he rightly observes, its abolition in 
Europe was due to the continued remonstrances 
of tne clergy themselves. One form of ordeal 

C tised in Sweden was _ popularly known as 
trux iam, and consisted in the accused 
carrying a red-hot iron, and depositing it in a 
hole twelve paces from the starting-point. In 
accordance with the accustomed mode of pro¬ 
cedure, the accused fasted on bread and water 
on Monday and Tuesday, the ordeal being held 
on Wednesday, previous to which the hand or 
foot was washed. R was then allowed to touch 
nothing until it came in contact with the iron, 
after which it was wrapped up and sealed until 
Saturday, when it was opened in the presence 
of the accuser and the judges. 

In the years 1815 and 1816, Belgium, says 
Mr Lea, was disgraced by ordeal trials performed 
on unfortunate persons suspected of witchcraft; 
and in 1728, in Hungary, thirteen persons sus¬ 
pected of a similar offence were, by order of 
the court, subjected to the ordeal of cold water, 
and then to that of the balance. Referring to 
the ordeal of the balance, Mr Tylor informs 
us that the use of the Bible as a counterpoise 
Is on record as recently as 1759, at Aylesbury 
in this .country, where one Susannah Haynokes, 

• accused of witchcraft, was formally weighed 
against the Bible in the parish church. In 
Lombardy, ordeal by hot water was a form 
of procedure much resorted to; and in Bur¬ 
gundy this was also supplemented by the trial 
by hot iron. 

The instances thus quoted show how uni¬ 
versally practised throughout Europe in bygone 
years was the trial by ordeal; and if we would 
, still see it employed with the enthusiastic faith 
of the middle ages, we must turn to eastern 
countries, where, owing to the slow advance of 
civilisation, many of their institutions still retain 
their primitive form. Indeed, as Mr Isaac 
Disraeli remarks, ‘ordeals are the rude laws of 
a barbarous people who have not yet obtained 
ft written code, c and not,advanced enough in 
civilisation to enter into the refined inquiries, 
the subtle distinctions, and elaborate investiga¬ 
tions which a court of law demands.’ This is 
specially true in the case of India at the pres¬ 
ent day, where the same ordeals are practised 
as were in use five or six centuries ago. Thus, 
the guiR or innocence of an accused person is 
•still tested by his ‘ ability to carry red-not iron, 
to plunge his hand unhurt in boiling oil, to pass 
/.through fire, to remain under water, to swallow 
, Jpfcaeentted rice, to drink water in which an idol 
immersed, and by various other forms 


which retain their hold jon public veneration.’ 
Professor Monier Williams, too, says that trial by 
ordeal is recognised by the code of Manu, and 
quotes the subjoined rules: ‘ Let him cause a 
man (whose veracity is doubted) to take hold of 
fire, or dive under water, or touch the heads of 
his wife and sons one by one. The man whom 
flaming fire bums not and water forces not up, 
and who suffers no harm, must be instantly held 
innocent of perjury.’ 

In Japan, ordeals extensively prevail; and 
amongst the many superstitious practices kept 
up, we are told how the * goo ’—a paper inscribed 
with certain cabalistic characters—is rolled up 
and swallowed by an accused person, this being 
commonly supposed to give him no internal rest, 
if guilty, until he confesses. A similar mode 
of procedure is practised by the Siamese, and 
under a variety of forms was prevalent in former 
years. With it, too, we may compare the mouth¬ 
ful of rice taken by all of a suspected household 
in India, which the thief’s nervous fear often 
prevents him from swallowing. 

Formerly, this practice was observed in our 
own country with the corsned or trial-si ice of 
consecrated bread or cheese. Even now, says 
Mr Tylor, peasants have not forgotten the old 
formula : ‘May this bit choke me if I lie.’ 

In Tibet, a popular ordeal consists in both 
plaintiff and defendant thrusting their arms into 
a caldron of boiling water containing a black 
and white stone, victory being assigned to the 
one who is fortunate enough to obtain the white. 
Such an even-handed mode of procedure, if gene¬ 
rally used, must, as Mr Lea remarks, ‘exert a 
powerful influence in repressing litigation.’ 

Among luither curious specimens of ordeal 
trial mentioned by this author may be noticed 
those in use in certain parts of Africa. Thus, 
the Kalubarese draw a white and black line on 
the skull of a chimpan/.ee, which is then held up 
before the accused, ‘when an attraction of the 
white line towards him indicates his innocence, 
or an inclination of the black towards him pro¬ 
nounces his guilt.’ In Madagascar, a decoction 
of the nut of the Tangena—a deadly poison—is 
administered to the accused. If it act as an 
emetic, this is considered a proof of innocence ; 
but if it fail to do so, the guilt of the accused 
is confirmed. Dr Livingstone describes a similar 
ordeal as practised in Africa, and tells us how 
‘ when a man suspects that any of his wives 
have bewitched him, he sends for the witch¬ 
doctor, and all the wives go forth into the field, 
and remain fasting till that person has made an 
infusion of the plant called “foho.” They all 
drink it, each one holding up her hand to heaven 
in attestation of her innocence. Those who vomit 
it are considered innocent; but those whom it 
purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death 
by burning. The innocent return to their homes, 
and slaughter a cock, as a thank-offering to their 
guardian spirits.’ 

It should be noted, too, that such modes of 
trial have been introduced with much effect 
into medieval poetry and romance. Thus, says 
Mr Gibson, * there was the mantle mentio ned in 
a ballad of which. Queen Gueneve£'W*Bfc prin¬ 
cipal heroine, and which is supposed to have 
suggested to Spenser his conceit of Florimel’s 
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Lastly, as far as our own country is concerned, 
trial by ordeal existed from a very early period. 
When the Anglo-Saxons were unable to decide 
as to the guilt of an accused person, they invari¬ 
ably resorted to this test, the law requiring that 
the accuser should Bwear that he believed the 
accused to be guilty, and that his oath should 
be supported by a number of friends who swore 
to their belief in his statement and to his gene¬ 
ral truthfulness. Trials of this kind, however, 
were often fraudulently conducted. Thus, when 
William Rufus caused forty Englishmen of good 
quality and fortune to be tried by the ordeal 
of hot iron, they all escaped unhurt, and were 
* acquitted. But upon this the king declared that 
he would try them by his ewn court. According 
to the legendary account, it was by this mode ot 
ordeal that Queen Emma, the mother # of Edward 
the Confessor, was tried in order to clear her 
character from the imputation of an intrigue with 
Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. Then there was 
the ordeal known as the ‘corsned,’ or moisel of 
execration, already alluded to, which consisted of 
a piece of bread, weighing about an ounce, being 
given to the accused person, that, if he were guilty, 
,it might cause convulsions and paleness and 
find no passage ; but turn to health and nourish¬ 
ment if he were innocent. The sudden and fatal 
appeal to this trial by Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
in the year 1053, when accused of the murder 
of iElfred, the brother of Edward the Confessor, 
ranks amongst the most curious traditions of 
English history. Hallara relates how ‘a citizen 
of London, suspected of murder, having failed in 
the ordeal of cold water, was hanged by order oi 
Henry IT., though lie had offered five hundred 
marks to save liis life. It appears as if the 
ordeal were permitted to persons already con¬ 
victed by the verdict of a jury.’ 

Ordeals were abolished in England about the 
commencement of Henr/ III.’s reign. An edict 
dated January 27, 1219, directs the judges then ; 
starting on their circuits to employ other modes 
of proof, ‘seeing that the judgment of fire and 
water is forbidden by the Church of Rome.’ 
Matthew Paris, enumerating the notable occur¬ 
rences of the first half of the thirteenth century, 
alludes to the distise of the ordeal But it was 
no easy matter to root out such a deep-rooted 
superstition, instances of which were of constant 
occurrence. Thus, the belief that the wounds of 
a murdered person would bleed afresh at the 
approach, or touch, of the murderer long retained 
its hold on the popular mind ; and in a note to 
the Fair Maid of Forth, we are told how this 
bleeding of a corpse was urged as an evidence 
of guilt in the High Court ot Justiciary at Edin¬ 
burgh as late as the year 1668. An interesting 
survival of this notion still exists in the north 
of England, where we are told that ‘touching 
of the corpse by those who come to look at it 
is still expected by the poor who visit their house 
while a dead body is lying in it, in token that 
they wished no ill to the departed, and were in 
peace and amity with him.’ 

Another of the few ordeals that still linger 
in ponularniemory may be seen occasionally in 
qpmte Country village, where persons suspected of 
theftmade to hold a Bible hanging to a key, 
which is supposed to turn in the hands of the 
thief—a survival of the old classic and medieval 


ordeal described in Hudibrtu as ‘th’ oracle of sieve 
and shears, that turns as certain as the spheres,’ 
But instances of this kind are mostly confined 
to the uncultured part of the community* for* 
happily, ordeals have long since had their day*, 
and are now discarded from the laws of the uuifipe 
civilised nations. ., 


A NORMAN STRONGHOLD. 

The lover of antiquity may well lament when 
he sees our ancient fortresses nearly levelled to 
the ground ; hut the friend of rational freedom 
will rejoice, when he reflects on the design for 
which such works were erected, and on the 
many calamities to which they have given occa¬ 
sion. Amongst the existing but dismantled and 
ruined fortresses connecting the present with the 
sanguinary scene of strife and] bloodshed of the 
past, is the famous castle of Pontefract, in York¬ 
shire, which sustained two memorable sieges by 
Cromwell’s soldiery. This celebrated edifice is 
supposed to be of Saxon origin ; and the site 
of it is perfectly agreeable to their mode of forti¬ 
fication. While the Romans formed their camps 
on a plain or on the level ground, and defended 
them by a fosse and a vallum, the Saxons raised 
the area of their camps and castles, if the ground 
was level, or selected hills as places best adapted 
for defence and security. The elevated rock on 
which the castle is built stands wholly insulated, 
forming a site which, without much trouble or 
expense, might 60 on be converted into a strong¬ 
hold. In support of the theory as to its Saxon 
origin, it may be mentioned that, Bince the 
demolition of the castle, it has been found that 
the great round tower stood upon a raised hill 
of stiff hard clay, of which material the Saxons 
usually made their foundations. 

Alter the Conquest, Ilbert de Lacy received 
a grant of the place, and about 1076, all his 
vast possessions being confirmed to him, he soon 
after began to erect the castle. This noble struc¬ 
ture cost immense expense and labour, and no 
one, unless in possession of a princely revenue, 
could have completed it. This formidable struc¬ 
ture and magnificent palace was carried forward 
for the space of twelve years with unremitting 
attention. Ilbert de Lacy, when he laid the 
foundation stone of the castle, gave it the name 
of Pontfrete, because the situation, Us he con¬ 
ceived, resembled the place so called in Nor¬ 
mandy where he was born. Historians, however, 
have differed much respecting "the origin of the 
name. Thomas de Castleford, who vtas bred 
Benedictine monk, and who wrote the history 
of this place, accounts for it by the foliowiitfr ■ 
miracle. William, Archbishop of York, and sotf 
of the sister of King Stephen, returning tsotfk ii 
Rome, was met by such crowds of people desifoitto ! 
to see him and receive his blessing, th&fc' a 
wooden bridge over the river Aire, near to this i 
place, gave way and broke down, by‘ which * 
accident vast numbers fell into the river. - The 
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bishop, affected at the danger of so many per¬ 
sona, is said to have prayed with such fervour 
and success that no one perished. To perpetuate 
so striking and so signal a miracle, the pious 
Normans, says Thomas, gave the name of Ponte¬ 
fract or Broken-bridge to this place. 

The tower of York minster, distant upwards 
of twenty miles, is distinctly visible from this 
elevated rock. The situation of the castle con¬ 
tributed greatly to its strength, and rendered it 
almost impregnable. ' It was not surrounded by 
any contiguous hills, and the only way it could 
be taken was by blockade. The staterooms of the 
castle were large, and accommodated with offices 
suitable for the residence of a prince. The 
style of the building shows it to be Norman ; 
though it has received various additions and im¬ 
provements of a later date. 

The barbican was situated on the west side of 
the outer yard beyond the mainguard. Barbicans 
were watch-towers, meant for the accommodation 
of the outer guard and for the protection of the 
main entrance to the castle. They were some¬ 
times advanced beyond the ditch, to which they 
were joined by drawbridges. The north side of 
the barbican area was formed by the south wall 
of the ballium or castle-yard, in the centre of 
which was the porter’s lodge, the grand entrance 
into the yard of the castle. The whole of this 
area was sometimes called the barbican, and 
within it stood the king’s stables and a large barn. 
A deep moat was cut on the west side of the 
castle. Within the wall of the ballium or great 
castle-yard were the lodgings and barracks for 
the garrison and artificers, the chapel of St 
Clement, and the magazine. The magazine is 
cut out of a rock, the descent to which is by a 
passage four feet wide, with forty-three steps to 
the bottom. Near this place was a large dungeon, 
the entrance to which was at the seventeenth | 
step of the passage, and was a yard in breadth ; 
but it is now stopped up by the falling-in of 
the ruins. The wall, as you descend these steps, 
is inscribed with many names. The entrance 
into the ballium was usually through a strong 
machicolated and embattled gate between the two 
towers, secured by a herse or portcullis. Over 
this were the rooms intended for the porter 
of the castle. The towers served for the corps 
de garde. On an eminence at the western extre¬ 
mity of the ballium stood the keep or donjon, 
called the Bound Tower. It was the citadel 
or last retreat of the garrison. The walls of 
this edifico were alwaj T s of an extraordinary 
thickness, and having in consequence withstood 
the united injuries of time and weather, now 
remain more perfect than any other part of 
the castle. Here' on the second story were the 
staterooms for the governor. The lights were 
admitted by small chinks, which answered the 
double purpose of windows, and served for em¬ 
brasures whence the defenders might shoot with 
long and cross bows. The different stories were 
frequently vaulted and divided by strong arches ; 
on the top was generally a platform with an 
embattled parapet, whence the garrison could see 
command the exterior works. 

Tradition says Bichard II. was confined and 
BHtraerad here by a blow with a battleaxe from 


Sir Piers Exton. Fabian and Bapin inform us 
‘that on Bichard’s arrival at Pontefract Castle, 
Sir Piers Exton is related to have murdered the 
king in the following manner. On the king’s 
arrival at the castle, he was closely confined 
in the great tower. Soon after, Sir Piere Exton, 
a domestic of Henry’s, was sent down with eight 
ruffians to imbrue their hands with the blood 
of this unfortunate king. On the day of their 
arrival, Bichard perceived at dinner that the 
victuals were not tasted as usual. He asked 
the reason of the taster ; and upon his telling 
him that Exton had brought an order against 
it, the king took up a knife and struck him 
on the face. Exton with his eight attendants 
entered his chamber at that instant, and shutting 
the door, attempted to lay hold of Bichara. 
He immediately perceived their fatal errand, 
and knew lie was a lost man. With a noble 
resolution, he snatched a halbert or poleaxe 
from the foremost of them and defended him¬ 
self so bravely that he slew four of his assailants. 
Whilst combating with the rest of the murderers, 
Exton got upon a chair behind him, and, with a 

E oleaxe, discharged such a blow on his head as 
lid him down at his feet, where the miserable 
king ended his calamities.’ Stow says ‘that the 
most probable opinion is that he was starved 
to death by order of King Ilenry IV., suffering 
the most unheard-of cruelties, keeping him for 
fifteen days together in hunger, thirst, and cold, 
before he reached the end of his miseries.’ 

Henry IV., after his accession to the throne, 
and during the whole of his reign, honoured the 
castle at Pontefract, the paternal residence of his 
family, by his frequent residence. Many state 
documents were dated from this castle. Alter the 
battle of Shrewsbury, in which fell the valiant 
Hotspur and near six thousand of the rebels, the 
king marched to Pontefract, to watch the motions 
of the Scots and the Earl of Northumberland. 
He granted full power to certain persons to treat 
with the king of Scotland, in a document which 
is dated at Pontefract Castle, August C, 1403. 
These and other similar acts of the king and 
many of his successors originated in this cele¬ 
brated castle. Lord Bivers, Sir Bichard Grey, 
and Sir Thomas Vaughan, were executed in this 
fortress in the reign of Edward V. 

The castle of Pontefract was the only one that 
held out against the parliament in the reign of 
Charles I. ‘The garrison long and obstinately 
maintained themselves against the overwhelming 
numbers of the besieging army under Fairfax, 
until famine and reduced numbers compelled 
them to capitulate. Great and numerous were 
the deeds of heroism and daring displayed in 
their sallies against their foes, who in more than 
one encounter were put to rout. The besiegers, 
seeing no prospects of taking the castle by the 
breach they had made, began to mine, in order 
to blow up some of the towers. On the discovery 
of this, the garrison sank several pits within 
the castle, and commenced their mines from 
them. The number of pits within and without 
the castle is said to have been above a hun¬ 
dred. No great advance was made . ag ai ns t the 


them to surrender the fortress. On the 30th 
of January 1649, Charles was beheaded. The 







SOME SIMILES. 


news of this event had no sooner reached the 
garrison, than they loyally nrtytlaimed his son, 
Charles II. But the want Of provisions and the 
hopelessness of relief were stronger than the 
enemy, and towards the end of March the 
garrison walked out of the castle. In compli¬ 
ance with an order, the fortress was dismantled, 
and rendered wholly untenable for the future. 
General Lambert, to whom the execution of this 
order was intrusted, soon • rendered this stately 
and princely stronghold a heap of ruins. The 
buildings were unroofed, and all the valuable 
materials sold. 

Thus fell this castle, which had successively 
been the stronghold of the brave and warlike 
Saxons, the residence of a proud and imperious 
Norman conqueror, the turreted seat of the high, 
aspiring Dukes of Lancaster, the palace of princes | 
and of kings, at some periods a nest^n treachery 
and rebellion, and at others the last hope of 
vanquished royalty. 

SOME SIMILES. 

‘The child of the past and the parent of the 
future,’ is not an unhappy simile for the—present. 
Happiness has been likened to a ghost; all talk 
about it, but few, if any, have ever seen it Am¬ 
bition’s ladder rests against a star, remarks a 
clever writer, who also tells us that a proverb 
is a short truth sandwiched between wit and 
wisdom. 

Eloquence is a coat of many colours judiciously 
blended. No one thing will make a man eloquent. 
Flattery has been termed a kind of bad money 
to which our vanity gives currency. Society, 
like shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, 
or its colours will deceive us. Kindness is the 
golden chain by which society is bound together ; 
and charity is an angel breathing on riches; while 
graves have been poetically called the footsteps 
of angels. 

Language is a slippery thing to deal with, as 
some may find when selecting their similes. 
Says a writer: * Speak of a man’s marble brow, 
and he will glow with conscious pride ; but allude 
to his wooden head, and he ’a mad in a minute.’ 
The young lecturer’s ‘similes were gathered in 
a heap ’ when he expressed the whole body of his 
argument on Deceit in the following : ‘O my 
brethren, the snowiest shirt-front may conceal 
an aching bosom, and the stiffest of all collars 
encircle a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow.’ 

Plagiarists are a species of purloiners who filch 
the fruit that others have gathered, and then 
throw away or attempt to destroy the basket. 

It has been truly Baid that the abilities of man 
must fall short on one side or other, like too 
scanty a blanket wh,en you are in bed : if you 
pull it upon your shoulders, you leave your feet 
bare ; if you thrust it down upon your feet, your 
shouldgw.jssr* uncovered. The man, we are told, 
wbSrtas not anything to boast of but his illus¬ 
trious ancestors, is like a potato—the only good 
belonging to him being underground. 


A man at a dinner in evening dress baa 
been likened to a conundrum: you can’t tefll 
whether he is a waiter or a guest A Yankee, 
describing a lean opponent, said: ‘TMfc man 
doesn’t amount to a sum in arithmetic; add b mi 
up, and there’s nothing to carry.’ An American ‘ 
critic in reviewing a poem, said: ‘The rhythm ' 
sounds like turnips rolling over a barn-floor, 
while some lines appear to have been measured 
with a yard-stick, and others with a ten-foot' 
pole.’ $ 

An amusing illustration was given by a parent 
when asked by his boy, ‘What is understood by': 
experimental and natural philosophy ? ’ The an¬ 
swer was: ‘If any one wants to borrow money, : 
that is experimental philosophy. If the other 
man knocks him down, that is natural philo¬ 
sophy.’ Curious and comical illustrations seem 
natural to many children. A little girl, suffering 
from the miftnps, declared she felt as though 
a headache had slipped down into her neck. 
‘Mamma,’ said another youngster, alluding to 
a man whose neck was a series of great rolls of 
flesh, ‘that man’s got a double-chin on the back 
of his neck.’ A little tkree-year-old, in admiring 
her baby brother, is said to Vive exclaimed: 

‘ He’s got a boiled head, like papa.’ 

Talking of curious similes—among the southern 
languages of India is the Teloogoo or Telinga, 
so rough in pronunciation that a traveller of the 
nation speaking it before a ruler of Bokhara, 
admitted that its sound resembled ‘ the tossing of 
a lot of pebbles in a sack.’ A simile for scarlet 
stockings is firehose—laughter is the sound you 
hear when your hat blows off—and trying to do 
business without advertising is said to be ‘like 
winking at a girl in the dark.’ An unpoetical 
Yankee lias described ladies’ lips as the glowing 
gateway of beans, pork, sauer-kraut, and potatoes. 
This would provoke Marryat’s exclamation of,,. 

‘ Such a metaphor I never met afore, .’ Much more 
complimentary was the old darkey’s neat reply 
to a beautiful young lady whom he offered to lilt 
over the gutter, and who insisted she was too 
heavy. ‘ Lor, missy,’ said he, ‘ I ’se used to lifting 
barrels of sugar.* Wit from a man’s mouth is 
like a mouse in a hole ; you may watch the hole 
all day, and no mouse come out; but by-and-by, 
when no one is looking for it, out pops the mouse 
and streams across the parlour. 

Marrying a woman for her money, says a philo- • 
sopher, is very much like setting a i^-trap and 
baiting it with your own finger. 

An American writer says: ‘ A man with one 
idea always puts me in mind of an old goose 
trying to hatch out a paving-stone.’ An editor’s 
simile of man’s career is summed up in the lines 
‘ Man’s a vapour full of Woes, starts a paper, ousts, *:■ 
and goes.’ 

We all recollect how the Bath waters wer#f; 
associated in Weller’s mind with the ‘flavour ©I* , 
warm flat-irons.’ The humorist who created tEat r 
character was .often reminded of a printer’s par- ■* 
entheBis by the appearance of a bow-legged child & 
and the elongated pupils of a cat’s eyes before 
bright light were likened by him to ‘ two notes 
of admiration.’ ,,<• . 
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, .-Juft «s ekjldren call a locomotive 'a puff-puff,’ 
ssrsgss will tee sounding similes to supply the 
3Mc of IJnguage. The War-rockets sene amongst 
thv Ashen tees Boon became known as ‘shoo-ehoos,’ 
.ttt.^jcahe their hissing; and we have heard that 
4 JBSHpiece firing shell was referred to by some 
fet the Zulus as a ‘ boom—byby j ’ the first repre- 
Wreting tbe report of the gun, the second the 
explosion of the projectile. 

\ To touch on the poetic and romantic style of 
4ftnile& Moore, if we rightly recollect, sings of 
“^ioje-leaves steeped in milk’ as a simile for a 
tlaeautiM complexion. One of the gallant poets 
0 France wrote of Mary Queen of Scots that her j 
^^Ofiiplexion was * clear as a white egg with a blush 
and it certainly is probable that Elizabeth 
jealous of Mary’s wonderlul complexion as 
ijPff 3war claims to the English throne. Beauty has 
called a solitary kingdom. Another writer 
W 8 : ‘The re( *> w k* fce > an( l blue—the red cheeks, 
white teeth, and blue eyes of a lovely girl are 
’OS good a flag as a young soldier in the battle of 
„ life can fight for.’ A German poet refers to a 
.fishing-rod as being typical of a ‘young girl. He 
y$ : * The eyes are the hooks, the smile the bait, 
the lover the gudgeon, and marriage the butter 
in which he is fried.’ Matrimony has been well 
likened to a barque in which two souls venture 
forth upon life’s stormy sea with only their 
own frail help to aid them; the well-doing of 
their craft rests with themselves. 

A French wit of a post-office turn of mind 
evolves the following: ‘A married woman is a 
letter which has reached its address. A young 
t girl is a letter not yet addressed.’ 

- Home has been described as the rainbow of 
life A laughing philosopher once, in a moral 
" lecture^ compared human life to a table pierced j 
>1fKith a number of holes, each of which lias a peg 
made exactly to fit it, but which pegs, being 
stuck in hastily and without selection,*chance 
leads inevitably to the most awkward mistakes ; 
‘for how often do we see,’ the orator pathetically 
^concluded-— ‘ how oltcn do we see the round man 
stueje in the three-cornered hole! ’ Sir Walter 
^cott, who alludes to this simile, says : ‘This new 
iuostfation 0 f the vagaries of fortune set the 
audience into convulsions of laughter, excepting 
One rat alderman, who seemed to make the case 
Id* own, and insisted that it was no jesting 
.fatter/ 


PEOCESSIONARY CATERPILLARS. 

Ip the month of February, these ‘processionary 
ttfeffgiUars/—as they have come to be called—are 
'Wft in farge numbers both at Arcachon and 
jSifatritz. Sometimes chains of two and three 
^'fimauSred may be observed marching in solemn 

H w'fiffpftMtoSon either on the plage or on the roads, 
til is dearly seen that they choose the smooth 
as they are rarely, if ever, seen to 
the sandy, uneven forest, from which 
throughout the whole day. Not 
, they mount the steps of a villa, to 
at the interior, to the dismay of 
uncustomed to such extraordinary, 
ctly harmless callers. On such occa- 
ivide into small detachments, as if 
t the presence of a whole battalion 
< inconvenient ; for at other times, 


whatever be the length of the chain, or how oft 
soever divided, they invariably unite, and the 
one who starts as leader retains the post, as if by 
common consent, until their return to the nests 
they have left in the early morning. Alas! for 
the fruit-trees that fall in their way on what may 
be termed their foraging expeditions. They halt 
many times to regale themselves on succulent 
leaves, and when fully satisfied, return to their 
nests in the evening. These nests are longitudinal 
in form, similar’ to those of wasps, but smaller. 
They are composed of the dry needle-points of 
the pine, divided into minute particles ; and are 
ingeniously woven together by gossamer threads 
as fine as those of the spider, but in appear¬ 
ance so silky as to resemble the work ol the 
silkworm. As it covers the whole nest, the 
intention is evidently to keep the fabric together. 
Should aify< one, impelled by curiosity, attempt 
to pull the nest to pieces, to discover more 
of this texture, and afterwards touch his own 
eyes, inflammation may set in, and even death 
ensue. This enables us to understand how 
injurious so virulent a poison must be to the 
young trees. Many of large growth in the forest 
of Arcachon have been completely destroyed by 
these insects. They are never seen during the 
great heat of summer. In mid-winter, they leave 
the nests by shoals, unite, and burrow in the 
earth. There, underground, the long chain forms 
itself into a ball, and many of the caterpillars 
die. Alter a time, the rest emerge iiom their 
cocoon existence, and return to the trees, where 
they make fresh nests on the deserted ones of 
the preceding year. 


BY THE RIVER. 

We met at morning by the wil lowed liver, 

Long years ago, when both our hearts were young! 
Wc met to watch the ligfits and bhadows quiver, 

And listen to the song the waters sung. 

But deeper than the music of its flowing, 

The tide of love flowed on from mind to mind ; 
While oveihead the elder blooms were blowing, 

And dewy fragrance filled the wooing wind. 


We stand beside the waters of the liver. 

But now the moaning of the sea is near 1 
Far off the beacons ’mid the dimness quivor, 
And rolling breakers fill our hearts with fear. 
No longer choristers of morning greet us, 

Or blossoms of the May-time droop above ; 
But shadows of the twilight rise to meet us, 
And cloud the golden harvesting of love. 


Ah! listen to the rushing of the river 
Towards its haven in the restless sea, 

While like a leaf upon its tide for ever 
Our life flows onward to Eternity. 

Oh, ’mid its eager tumult and commotion, 

The whirl of waters, and^he dash of foam. 

May Love, the beacon, shining o'er the ocean, 

Lead us together to our Father's home ! 

AKTntraaiUj^xoir. 
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LIFE IN MAKS. 

The question as to the habitability of other worlds 
than ours has always been a very fascinating one, 
and, indeed, it is not surprising that it is so ; for 
since the days when the earth was debased from 
her proud position as centre of the universe, and 
was assigned her proper place among the planets, 
there seemed to be no particular reason why she 
alone should produce life, and why other planets, 
apparently as suitable lor this purpose as she is, 
should wander uninhabited through space. 

Up to the present time, it must be confessed, we 
have met with nothing but disappointment in this 
branch of inquiry ; for not only have we not 
detected living creatures on any other ill ember of 
the solar system, but, with the single exception 
we are considering, there*is apparently no other 
body whose surface is under conditions which 
would lead us to suppose that it might support 
life, or at least life in any form with which we 
are acquainted. It is of < nurse useless to argue 
about the possibility of life under entirely dif¬ 
ferent conditions; for instance, there might be 
some form of life on the sun; we cun only say 
that it would he so different from what we know 
as life, that the term would be hardly appli¬ 
cable ; and whether it is likely to exist or not, ■ 
is a question which our limited experience does 
not allow us to answer one way or the other. 

The moon, again, may be the home of living 
creatures ; but they must be so constituted as to 
exist without air of any sort, which is rather con¬ 
trary to our notions of life. 

We will not here go to the length of examining 
in detail the conditions which obtain on the sur¬ 
face of all the bodies within range of our tele¬ 
scopes ; but we may state that in none of them* 
with the exception of the planet Mars, is there 
any resemblance to our earth, and therefore life 
as we know it could not exist on them. With 
Mars, jjhe case is different, and at first sight, there 
appears to be a Btnte of things which approximates 
closely to that which obtains here. The planet 
Mars appears to the naked eye a deep red colour, 


and when e^mined with the telescope, we see 
that a large part of his surface is red ; but between 
the red, and intersecting it in all directions, are 
patches and strips of a dull greenish hue. It was 
very soon conjectured that this green part was the 
Martial sea, .and that the rdfi was the land : this 
lias been confirmed by later obsefi’ations, and now 
no doubt exists on the point. The principal pro¬ 
blem that we are here confronted with is this : 
assuming that what appears green on Mars is a 
liquid of some sort, can we assume that it is water, 
and not some other liquid with which perhaps we 
are unacquainted ? This question appears at first 
sight impossible ; for, unless we can bring some 
of the Martial sea down to the earth and analyse 
it, how can wc determine its chemical constitu¬ 
tion e ( The telescope evidently will not help us 
here, and we must call to our aid that powerful 
ally of the telescope—the spectroscope. j 

The method of observation employed is a ques¬ 
tion which wo cannot enter into here ; it must 
suffice to state results, which all tend to prove 
that these seas are composed of water similar to 
ours. It must not he understood that we have 
been able to determine this directly ; the only fact 
that we know for certain about it is, that in the 
Martial atmosphere there is a considerable quan¬ 
tity of water-vapour, which it is only fair to 
assume has been raised by evaporation from the 
seas, which are therefore also water. 

Some time ago, it was observed that situated 
at each pole of Mura there is a patch, 

which increases and decreases at regular intervals. 
This had been observed for many years before the 
explanation was suggested by dTerscheJ, that it 
was due to the freezing of the sea, and was 
exactly analogous to ouf Arctic and Antarctic , 
Oceans. If this was true, the patch of ice would I 
of course decrease in the Martial summer, and ; 
increase again as the winter came on. This was'’ 
soon shown to be the fact. Thus we see that as 
far a3 regards the sea, Mars is very similar to our 
earth, with the exception, that the proportion of 
land is much larger. On th$ earth, the land is 
only about one-third of the area of the sea ; while 
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on Mars, the land and sea surfaces seem to be been suggested that these white films are due 
about equal in extent. The land is much cut not to clouds in the air, but to a deposition of 
up by the water, which exists not so much in the snow on the surface, which disappears when the 
form of a few large oceans, but rather as a number sun rises. There seems to be no particular reason 
of curious-shaped narrow inlets and channels, f° r adopting this theory; it does not explain 
which intersect the continents in all directions. tiie observed phenomena better, nor does it seem 
The bright red colour of the land is a curious fact, more likel y to true - 

for which no adequate explanation has as yet been The air 011 Mars bcin e re! 7 muoh less dense 
suggested. Herschel considered it was due to the th . m , on tbe earth > il ia P r “ umable thafc the 
peculiar nature of the-soil; hut it certainly seems W1 “ ds , w0 "l d move wi ? h “ llcb velocity ; 

curious that in this point Mars should differ from “ d „!° aB0n ' has tlrouglit that 

oil _i. mt. ,, trees could not grow to any considerable height - 

an the other planeta. The appearance of the earth We must howe b bear £ miucl that tho b h 

«enfrom a mmilar dmtance would probably be a the volocity woula be hi h the actual force ° of 
duty green, or perhaps brown. In tact, on the tho win ,j would probably'not be very great, on 
earth we have no soil or rock, which occurs in account of its excessive tenuity, 
any quantity, of the red colour which wo observe Ia an foquiry a8 to the probability of the 
on.Mars. There is therefore no vegetation, unless existence of life, one of the most important points 
we adopt the cunons theory, advanced by a to be taken jnto account i s the amount of heat 
Trench savant, that in Mors the foliage is red. available. Now, Mars is at such a distance from 
Unluckily, we have no instrument that can at the snn that on the whole it would receive 
all help us here ; the telescope and spectroscope a bont two-fifths as much solar beat as we do. 
are alike useless, and, for tbe present, we must Th ; 3 doe3 not) however, give the amount of beat 
content ourselves wit£ vain conjectures. that is actually received on the surface of the 

Ihe next point that ought to engage our planet, a considerable proportion being absorbed I 
attention jb the atmosphere, without which no hy the atmosphere ; and since our atmosphere 
life is possible The method we use to determine ia s0 mucb d(!nser an d thicker than that of Mars, 
whether a planet has an atmosphere is a very it follows that we lose a much larger percentage 
simple one : we have only to observe it pass in of the solar heat. To calculate the exact amount 
front of a fixed star ; then, if there is no air of heat absorbed by a given thickness of air ia 
round it, the light from the star will be extin- a very difficult, if not impossible, problem ; but 
guished instantaneously, as it is in the case of Beems likely that, taking everything into 
the moon; whereas, if it has an atmosphere, the accou ^b inhabitant of Mars will receive more 
light will gradually die away; because, instead beat from the sun than wo do. This would have 
v . „ ,,11 i v/ ’ , . the effect of making the evaporation very larve, 

?/ iSfl f ? suddenly by an opaque body, and u s0> the Marti .3 atmosphere would be mosfly 
it will be slowly diminished by the increasing composed of water-vapour. 

thickness of the. air that it is viewed through, According to Professor Langley, the true colour 
and will very likely have entirely disappeared of the sun is blue; and its yellowness is due 
before the actual body of the planet is interposed, to the dirt always present in the air. To the 
By applying this observation to Mars, it has been inhabitants of Mars, it would most proba'bly 
determined that it has an atmosphere, the exact a PP ear nearly white, unless, indeed, they also 
thickness of which, howuver, we are unable to have volcanoes to fill tin; air with lava-dust. 

measure. It seems fair to assume that the amount i e 7 * ls n - ow SU1 !. 1 U P * act,s have stated, 
it. : . a. ana determine as lar as we can what sort of man 

of air which surrounds it is about the same pro- the inhabitant of Mars must be. 

portion to the total max, 0 f the planet as in the i n tbe first place, the force of gravitation at 
case of the earth. vV ithout entering into calcula- the surface is only just over one-third of its 
tions, we may state that if this is true, the equivalent on the earth ; a pound would there- 
pressure of the air at the surface of Mars would fore weigh about six ounces in Mars. If, ihere- 
be about equal to five inches of mercury, or h )rc > we assume that the men are of such a 
about one-sixth of the normal atmospheric pres- BlzQ ^at their weight and activity are the same 
sure on the earth 33 ours > fc hcy would be about fourteen feet 

Now, given an atmosphere and a large extent ‘ he average. This would make their J 

of «*.« should n„dr„Tl„ .1^! Btrcn ?. lh .(?**»! «»t only would it be 


about one-aixth of the normal atmospheric pres- size ^at their weight and activity are the same 
sure on the earth 33 ours » ^ey would be about fourteen feet 

Now, given an atmosphere and a large extent ‘ he a ™rage. This would make their J 

oar , “ r . .r°. . , strength very great: for not only would it be 

of tea, we should naturally expect that clouds actua f ly £ r > r t0 0U rs, but| J weigIlt 

would form a prominent feature on the.Martial is B0 much smaller, it would be apparently pro- 
surface; and observation has proved this to be portionally increased. We should, therefore, ex- 
the case. On several occasions, some of the pect to find that the Martialites have executed 
features of the planet have been observed to be * ar ge engineering works; perhaps also their tele- ! 
obscured by a sort of white film, which it is only SC0 P ea are much superior to ours, and wc have 
fair to assume was a cloud. These clouds appear keen objects of interest ior their observers. With 
more markedly at the edge of the dise, or at rc S ard t0 % f a ? be investing 

those point, where it would be morning or even- f ? mme what 18 th ° effect . .°i. tho Hi* 8 -magni- 
incr an/? r ,, ® fyiug power we can use. At his nearest afl^Kvch. 

ihe earth MaraN^r^i“J 111116 , similar the distance from us to Mars ia about thirty-seven 
fa&Hno k Mars 13 , kakle to mists or clouds million miles; and assuming that the highest 
mg c dawn and m the evening. It has power that can be used with advantage is twelve 
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hundred, we approach with our telescopes to a 
distance of thirty thousand miles, so that houses, 
or townB, or indeed any artificial works, would 
be hopelessly invisible. With regard to the 
supply of heat and light, we have seen that the 
Martialite is not worse off than we are. To him 
,the sun would appear as a white, or perhaps 
blue disc about two-thirds of the diameter that 
it appears to us. The Martial day differs but 
slightly from ours; his year, however, is much 
longer, being about six hundred and eighty- 
seven of our days, which is about six hundred 
and fifty Martial days. The inclination of his 
axis to the plane of the orbit is such that his 
seasons would be very similar to ours. It is 
difficult to reconcile the idea of an extensive 
vegetation with his peculiar red colour ; it is 
just possible, however, that some otj the green 
patches, generally supposed to be Seas, may in 
reality be large forests. 

The most valid objection to the habitability 
of Mars lies in the fact of the extremely low 
atmospheric pressure, which, as we have seen, 
would probably average about five inches of 
mercury. The lowest pressure that a man has 
ever lived in, even for a short time, is about 
seven inches, which was reached by Coxwcll and 
Glaisher in their famous balloon ascent. The 
aeronauts, however, narrowly escaped perishing, 
not only on account of the low pressure, but also 
because of the extreme cold. 

It seems impossible that a man constituted 
exactly as we are could live for any length of 
time breathing air only one-sixth of the density 
of ours. But it is rather going out of our way 
to assume that the Martialitea would be exactly 
the same as we are in every way ; the chances 
are a million to one against it; and on the other 
hand, a very slight modification of the lung 
arrangement would suffice to make life perfectly 
possible under such conditions. 

The nights on Mars would he very dark, for 
he- has no satellite like our moon. He has, it 
is true, two moons, but they are so small that 
their illuminating power is nil> being respec¬ 
tively only sixty and forty miles in diameter. 
The smallest of these presents the curious phe¬ 
nomenon that it revolves round Mars faster than 
the planet turns on his own axis, and therefore 
would appear to rise in the west and set in the 
cast. 

Our earth, as seen from Mars, when at his 
nearest, would appear about the same size as 
Jupiter does to us ; that is to say, would sub¬ 
tend an angle of about forty seconds. At his 
furthest distance, this would be reduced to four¬ 
teen. 

We thus see that there is ample reason for 
assuming that this, the most interesting of all 
the planets, is the abode of creatures not essen¬ 
tially different from ourselves. Being consider¬ 
ably older than we are, the Martialites are prob¬ 
ably much further advanced in the arts and 
sciences; and perhaps there may be some truth 
in the story of the Italian astronomer who says 
he has lately detected lights on the planet moving 
about in such a way as seems to indicate a deli- 
beraTx?‘intention to open communication with the 
earth. What the language of the lights is, we 
have not been informed; let us hope it is some¬ 
thing more practical than the proposal of the 


Russian savant to communicate with the moon 
by cutting a huge figure of the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid on the plains of Siberia, 
which, he said, any fool would understand. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

That evening, Rosina Fleming went as she was 
bid to the old African’s tent about half-past 
eleven, growing her way along the black moon¬ 
less roads in fear and trembling, with infinite 
terror of the all-pervading and utterly ghastly 
West Indian ghosts or duppies. It was a fearful 
thing to go at that time of night to the hut of 
an obeah man ; heaven knows what grinning, 
gibbering ghouls and phantoms one might chance 
to come across in such a place at ,sueli an hour. 
But it would have been more fearful still to stop 
away ; for Delgado, who could so easily bring 
her Isaac Pdtir tales for a lover by his powerful 
spells, could just as easily burn ner to powder 
with his thunder and lightning, or send the awful 
duppies to torment her in her bed, as she lay 
awake trembling through the night-watches. So 
pool’ Rosina groped her wlfy fearfully round to 
Delgado’s hut with wild misgivings, and lifted 
the latch with quivering fingers, when she lyard 
its owner’s gruff, ‘Come in den, missy,’ echoing 
grimly from the inner recesses. 

When she opened the door, however, she was 
somewhat relieved to find within a paraffin lamp 
burning brightly; and in place of ghouls or ghosts 
or duppies, Isaac Tourtales himself, jauntily 
seated smoking a fresh tobacco-leaf cigarette of 
his own manufacture, in the comer of the hut 
where Louis Delgado was sitting cross-legged on 
the mud floor. 

‘ Ebenin*, missy,* Delgado said, rising with 
African politeness to greet her; while the brown 
Barbadian, without moving from his seat, allowed 
his lady-love to stoop down of herself to kiss 
him affectionately. ‘I send for you dis ebenin’ 
becase we want to know suffin’ about dis pusson 
dat callin’ himself buckra, an’ stoppin’ now at 
Orange Grobe wit you. What you know aboht 
him, tell us dat, missy. You is Missy Dupuy 
own serbin’-le-ady; him gwine to tell you all 
him secret What you know about dis pusson 
Noel?’ 

Thus adjured, Rosina Fleming, sitting down 
awkwardly on the side of the rude wooden settee, 
and with her big white eyes fixed abstractedly 
upon the grinning skull that decorated the bare 
mud wall just opposite her, pulled Tier turban 
straight upon her woolly locks with coquettish 
precision, and sticking one finger up to her mouth 
like a country child, begaii to pour forth all she 
could remember of the Orange Grove servants’ 
gossip about Harry Noe^ * Delgado listened im¬ 
patiently to the long recital without ever for a 
moment trying to interrupt her ; for long experi¬ 
ence had taught him the lesson that little was 
to be got out of his fellow-countrywomen by 
deliberate cross-questioning, but a great deal 
by allowing them quietly to tell their own 
stories at full length in their own rambling, 
childish fashion. 

At last, when Rosina, with eyes kept always 
timidly askance, half the time upon the frightful 
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skull, and half the time on Isaac Pourtalks, had 
fairly come to the end of her tether, the old 
African ventured, with tentative cunning, to put 
a leading question : ‘ You ebber hear deni say at 
de table, missy, who him mudder and fader is, and 
where dem come from ?’ 

* Him fader is very great gentleman ober in 
EnglanV Rosina answered confidently—‘ very 
grand gentleman, wit house an’ serbant, an’ coach 
an’ horses, an’ plenty cane-piecc, an’ rum an’ 
sugar, an’ yam garden an’ plantain, beease I 
’member Aunt Clemmy say so; an’ de missy 
him say so himself too, sail. An* de missy say 
dat de pusson dat marry him will be real le-ady 
—same like de gubbernor le-ady ; real le-ady, like 
dem hab in Englan’. De missy tellin’ me all 
about him dis bery ebeninV 

Delgado smiled. ‘Den de missy in lub wit 
him himself, for certain,' lie answered with true 
African shrewdness and cynicism. * Olc-time folk 
has proverb, “When naygur woman say, ‘Dat 
fowl fat,’ him gwine to steal liim r same ehenin* 
for him pickany dinner.” An* when le-ady tell 

S ou what happen to gal dat marry gentleman, 
im want to hab de gentleman himself for him 
own husband.’ r 

‘ 0 no, sab; dat doan’t so,’ Itosina cried with 
sudden energy. ‘De missy doan’t lubbin’ de 
buckra gentleman at all. She tell me him look 
altogedder too much like naygur.’ 

Delgado and Pourtales exchanged meaning 
looks with one another, but neither of them 
answered a word to Rosina. 

‘An’ him mudder V Delgado inquired curiously 
after a moment’s pause, taking a lazy puli' at a 
cigarette which Isaac handed him. 

‘ Him mudder ! ’ Rosina said. * Ah, dere now, 
I forgettin* clean what Uncle ’Zekiel, him what 
is butler up to do house dar, an’ hear dem talk 
wit one anodder at dinner—I forgettin’ clean 
what it was him tell me about him mudder.’ 

Delgado did not urge her to rack her feeble 
little memory on this important question, but 
waited silently, with consummate prudence, till 
she should think of it herself and come out with 
it spontaneously. 

‘Ha, dere now,’ Rosina cried at last, after a 
minute or two of vacant and steady staring at 
the orbless eyeholes of the skull opposite; ‘I 
is too chupia—too chupid altogedder. Mistah 
’Zekiel, him tellin’ me de odder marnin’ dat 
Mistah Noel’s mudder is le-ady from Barbadocs. 
—Dat whar you come from youself, Isaac, me 
fren’. You must be ’memberin’ do family ober 
in Barbados.’ 

‘How (fem call de family?’ Isaac asked cau¬ 
tiously. ‘You ebber hear, Rosie, how dem call 
de family ? Tell me, dar is good girl, an’ I gwiue 
to lub you better•’n ebber.’ 

Rosina hesitated, and cudgelled her poor brains 
eagerly a few minutes longer ; then another happy 
flash of recollection came across her suddenly like 
an inspiration, and she cried out in a joyous tone : 

1 Yes, yes ; I got him now, I got him now, Isaac ! 
Him mudder family deir name is Budleigh, an’ 
dem lib at place dem call de Wilderness. Mistah 
’Zekiel tell me all about dem. Him say dat dis 
le-ady, what him name Missy Budleign, marry 
de .buckra gentleman fader, what him name Sir- 
walfcah Noel’ 

It was an enormous and unprecedented fetch 


of memory for a pure-blooded black woman, and 
Rosina Fleming was justly proud of it She 
stood there grinning and smiling from ear to 
ear, so that even the skull upon the wall opposite 
was simply nowhere in the competition. 

Delgado turned breathlessly to Isaac PourtaU‘8. 
‘You know dis fam’ly?* he asked with eager 
anticipation. ‘You ebber bear ob dem? You 
larn at all whedder dem is buckra or only blown 
people ?’ 

Louis Delgado laughed hoarsely. Brown man 
as he was himself, he chuckled and hugged him¬ 
self with sardonic delight over the anticipated 
humiliation of a fellow brown man who thought 
himself a genuine buckra. 

‘ Know dem, sail ! ’ Isaac cried in a perfect 
ecstasy of malicious humour—* know de Budleighs 
ob de Wikbyncss ! I link for true I know dem ! 
Hi! Mistah Delgado, me Iren’, I tellin’ you de 
trut, Bah ; me own mudder an’ Mrs Budleigh 
ob de Wilderness is lirst-cousin, first-cousin to 
one anudder.’ 

It was perfectly tine. Strange as such a 
relationship sounds to English ears, in the West 
Indies cases of the sort are as common as eart h¬ 
quakes. In many a cultivated light-brown family, 
where the young ladies of the household, pretty 
and well educated, expect and hope to marry an 
English officer of good connections, the visitor 
knows that, in some small room or other of 
the back premises, there still lingers on feebly 
an old black hag, wrinkled and toothless, full 
of strange oaths and incomprehensible African 
jargons, who is nevertheless the grandmother of 
the proud and handsome girls, busy over Men¬ 
delssohn’s sonatas and the Saturday Rarinv, in 
the front drawing-room. Into such a family it 
was that Sir Walter Noel, head of the great 
Lincolnshire house, had actually married. The 
Budleighs of the Wilderness had migrated to 
England before the abolition of slavery, when 
the future Lady Noel was still a baby; and 
getting easily into good society in London, had 
only been known as West Indian proprietors in 
those old days when to be a West Indian pro¬ 
prietor was Btill equivalent *to wealth and pros¬ 
perity, not, as now, to poverty and bankruptcy. 

Strange to say, too, Lady Noel herself was not 
by any means so dark as her son Harry. The 
Lincolnshire Noels belonged themselves to the 
black-haired type so common in their county ; 
and the union of the two strains had produced 
in Harry a complexion several degrees more 
swarthy than that of either of his handsome 
parents. In England, nobody would ever have 
noticed this little peculiarity; they merely said 
that Harry was the very image of the old Noel 
family portraits; but in Trinidad, where the 
abiding traces of negro blood are so familiarly 
known and so carefully looked for, it was almost 
impossible for him to pass a single day without 
his partially black descent being immediately 
suspected. He had ‘ thrown back,’ as the colonists 
coarsely phrase it, to the dusky complexion of 
his quadroon ancestors. 

Louis Delgado hugged himself and grinned at 
this glorious discovery. ‘Ha, ha!’ he cried, 
rocking himself rapidly to and fro in a pSffeci 
frenzy of gratified vindictiveness ; ‘ him doan’t 
buckra, den !—him doan’t buckra! . He hold 
himself so proud, an’ look down on naygur; an’ 
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after all, l»m doan’t buckra, him only brown 
man ! De Lard bfe praiBe, I gwine to humble him l 
I gwine to let him know him doan’t buckra ! ’ 

‘You will tell him?’ Rosina Fleming asked 
curiously. 

Delgado danced about the hut in a wild ecstasy, 
with his fingers snapping about in every direction, 
like the hall-tamed African savage that he really 
was* * Tell him , Missy Rosie ! ’ he echoed con¬ 
temptuously—‘tell him, you say in’to me! Yah, 
yah! you hab no sense, missy. I doan’t gwine 
to tell him , for certain ; I gwine to tell dat 
cheatin’ scoundrel, Tom Dupuy, missy, so humble 
him in de end de wuss for all dat.’ 

Rosina gazed at him in puzzled bewilderment. 
‘Tom Dupuy !’ she repeated slowly. ‘You gwine 
to tell Tom Dupuy, you say, Mistah Delgado ! 
What de debbcl de use, I wonder, ^ah, ob tell 
Tom Dupuy dat de buckra gentlciflan an’ Isaac 
is own cousin?’ 

Delgado executed another frantic pas de senl 
across the floor of the hut, to work off his mad 
excitement, anil then answered gleefully: ‘ Ila, 
ha, Missy Rosie, you is woman, you is creole 
naygur gal—you doan’t linden-tan’ de depth an’ 
dc wisdom ob African naygur. Look you here, 
me fren’, I explain you all about it. Dc missy up 
at house, him fall in lub wit dis brown man, 
Noel. Tom Dupuy, him want for go an’ marry 
de missy. Dat make Tom Dupuy hate de brown 
man. i tell him, jNbel doan’t no buckra—him 
common brown man, own cousin to Tsaac Pour- 
tales. Den Tom Dupuy laugh at Noel ! Ha, 
ha! I turn de hand ob one proud buckra to 
bring down de pride ob de odder ! ’ 

Isaac. Pourtales laughed too. ‘ 11a, ha!’ he cried, 
‘him is proud buckra, an’ him is me own cousin ! 

I hate, him ! ’ 

Rosina gazed at her mulatto lover in rueful 
silence. She liked the J£nglish stranger—he had 
given her a shilling one day to post a letter 
for him—but still, she daren’t go back upon 
Isaac and Louis Delgado. ‘Him is fren’ ob 
Mistah Hawtorn,’ she murmured apologetically 
at last after a minute’s severe reflection—‘great 
fren’ob Mistah Hawtorn. Dem is olil-timc fren' 
in Englan’ togeddei*; and when Mistah Tom 
Dupuy speak had ’bout Mistah Hawtorn, Mistah 
Noel him flare up like angry naygur, an’ him 
gib him de lie, an’ him speak out well for him ! ’ 

Delgado checked himself, and looked closely 
at the hesitating negress with more deliberation. 
‘Him is fren’ ob Mistah Hawtorn,’ he said in 
a meditative voice—‘ him is fren’ oh Mistah 
Hawtorn! De fren’ ob de Lard’s fren’ shall 
come to no harm. I gwine to tell Tom Dupuy. 

I must humble de buckra. But in de great an’ 
terrible day, dem shall not hurt a lmir of him 
head, if de Lard wills it.’ And then he added 
somewhat louder, in liis own sonorous and mystic 
Arabic : ‘ The effendi’s brother - is dear to Allah 
even as the good effendi himself is.’ 

Isaac Pourtales made a wry face aside to him¬ 
self. Evidently he had settled in his own mind 
that whatever might be Delgado’s private opinion 
about the friends of the Lord’s friend, he him¬ 
self was not going to be bound, when the moment 
for - action actually arrived, by anybody else’s 
ideas of promises. 

By-and-by, Rosina rose to go. ‘ You is cornin’ 
wit me, Isaac?’ she asked coquettishly, with 


her finger stuck once more in coy reserve at 
the corner of her mouth, and her head a little 
on one side, bewitching negress fashion. 

Isaac hesitated ; it does not do for a brown 
man to be too condescending and familiar with 
a nigger girl, even if she does happen to be 
his sweetheart. Besides, Delgado signed to him 
with his withered finger that he wanted him 
to stop a few minutes longer. ‘ No, Missy Rosie,’ 
the mulatto answered, yawning quietly ; ‘I doan’t 
swine yet. You know de road to house, I tink. 
Ebenin’, le-ady.’ 

Rosina gave a sighing, sidelong look of dis¬ 
appointed affection, took her lover’s hand a 
little coldly in her own black fingers, and sidled 
out of the hut with much reluctance, half- 
frightened still at the horrid prospect of once 
more facing alone the irrepressible and ubiquitous 
ghouls. 

As soon as she was fairly out of earshot, 
Louis Delgado approached at once close to the 
mulatto’s eaf and murmured in a mysterious 
hollow undertope : * Next Wednesday.’ 

The mulatto started. ‘So soon as dat!’ he 
cried. ‘ Den you has got de pistols ? ’ 

Delgado, with his wrinkled finger placed upon 
his lip, moved stealthily *to a corner of his 
hut, and slowly opened a clies% occupied on 
the top by his mouldy obeah mummery of loose 
alligators’ teeth and well-cleaned little human 
knuckle-bones. Carefully removing this super¬ 
stitious rubbish from the top of the box with 
an undisguised sneer—for Isaac as a brown man 
was ex ojfieio superior to obeah—lie took from 
beneath it a couple of dozen old navy pistols, 
of a disused pattern, bought cheap from a marine 
store-dealer of doubtful honesty down at the 
harbour. Isaac’s eyes gleamed brightly as soon 
as he saw the goodly array of real firearms. 

* He, he /* he cried joyously, fingering the triggers 
with a loving touch, ‘dat de ting to bring 
down de pride ob de proud buckra. Ha, ha! 
Next Wednesday, next Wednesday ! We waited 
long, Mistah Delgado, for de Lard’s delibber- 
ance; but de time come now, de time come 
at last, sab, an’ we gwine to hab de island ob 
Trinidad all to ourselves.’ 

The old African bowed majestically. ‘Slay 
obbery male among dem,’ he answered aloud in 
liis deepest accents, with a not wholly unimpres¬ 
sive mouthing of his hollow vowels—‘ slay ebbery 
male, an’ take de women captive, an’ de maidens, 
an’ de little ones *, an’ divide among you de spoil 
ob all deir cattle, an’ all deir flocks, an’ all 
deir goods, an’ deir cities wherein dey dwell, an’ 
all deir vineyards, an’ deir goodly casw*s.’ 

Isaac Pourtales’ eyes gleamed hideously as he 
listened in delight to that awful quotation. 


THE DUBLIN BANK GUARD. 

After reading an article in Chambers's Journal 
for August 1885, headed ‘The Bank Picket,’ it 
struck me (says a correspondent) that a reminis¬ 
cence of the Bank Gua$i in Dublin may not 
prove uninteresting. I Toay reminiscence, for, 
though the Bank Guard fk mounted there now 
pretty much, I believe, as V the days of which 
I write—some eight-and-thVty years ago—the 
incident which my memory recalls in connection 
with it is a reminiscence of an event, the 
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actors in which, except myself, have passed away 
or have left the service ; and in either case, I 
have not seen or heard of any of them for 
many years,* but if one or two still survive, 
and this should meet their eye, I have no doubt 
the remembrance recalled by it will raise a 
hearty laugh at what was to them certainly no 
joke, and to me personally was a lesson never 
again to disobey orders. 

The guard over the Bank of Ireland in Dublin 
was then—as I believe it is now—under the com¬ 
mand of the senior subaltern for guard in the 
garrison, with a proper complement of non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men; and was relieved, 
like all the other garrison guards, every twenty - 
four hours. The men’s guardroom was a large 
apartment, flagged with stone, on the ground- 
floor of part of what was once the old Irish 
House of Parliament; and above it was the offi¬ 
cer’s guardroom, which was reached by a flight 
of stairs, at the bottom of which a door commu¬ 
nicated on the left with the men’s guardroom, 
and facing the stair-foot was ,a small heavy 
door leading into the street. In this door was 
a barred aperture about a foot square, closed 
by a sliding piece of wood, which could be 
drawn aside to permit the examination from 
within of any one outside; and inside the door, 
a sentry was posted during the night. Through 
the barred aperture, the ‘Grand rounds’—as the 
field-officer on duty for the day was called— 
whispered the countersign to the officer of the 
guard when he visited the bank at night, after 
which he was admitted, to enable him to inspect 
the guard. To the left of the door outside was 
also a large iron-studded gate, leading into a 
small courtyard, where the guard paraded during 
the daytime; but this, as well as the small 
door, was locked and secured by heavy bars at 
sunset, and the keys of both were kept by the 
officer of the guard. 

Immediately after the mounting of the new 
guard, every morning a knock at the door of 
the officer’s room announced the arrival of the 
head-porter with a large book, in which the 
officer signed his name, rank, and regiment; 
and on the departure of the head-porter with 
the book, a half-sovereign was found on the table 
where the book had been. There were no meals 
provided for the officer, as for his more fortu¬ 
nate comrade mounting the Bank Picket in 
London; nor were the non-commissioned officers 
or men ‘ tipped,’ as at the Bank of England; 
hut they, as well as the officer, were left to 
shift for themselves in the way of food during 
the twenty^bur hours, without even the assist¬ 
ance of a canteen vendor, so that the dinners 
and other meals had to be sent from the barracks 
—in the case of some regiments, a distance of 
two or three miles—there was no blanket or 
greatcoat either provided at the Bank of Ireland 
ior the men; but the officer had some articles 
furnished for his use, for a consideration, which 
were exhumed towards night from a small closet 
in the officer’s guardroom. There was no library 
or anything of that kind for men or officer; 
and they were left entirely to their own devices 
how to fill up the tedium of the twenty-four 
hours’ duty. 

furniture of both guardrooms was scanty, 
that in the men’s room consisting of a few 


forms and a guard-bed of wood, raised a couple 
of feet from the ground; while the officer’s 
furniture was more luxurious, he having an old 
leather-covered couch, with four or five chairs 
to match, and a large table. There was, how¬ 
ever, abundance of fuel; and candles of the 
mutton-fat order were liberally supplied at the 
rate of one to each room. Both apartments 
were large and lofty, the ceiling of the officer’s 
being vaulted; and its walls, in my time, were 
covered with drawings in pencil and coloured 
chalks, more or less well done ; and many very 
amusing, being caricatures of well-known staff 
and other officers, or sketches of various funny 
incidents which had taken place at guard-mount¬ 
ings and field-days, in which the figure of old 
Toby White, the well-known town major, was 
always prominent, as well as an adjutant of 
one of theregiments, famed for the peculiar 
peak which adorned his shako, and his feats of 
horsemanship, which seemed meant to illustrate 
the many ways one could fall off a horse with¬ 
out getting hurt Over the vast mantel-piece 
were drawings of the breastplates of every regi¬ 
ment that had mounted the guard, all artisti¬ 
cally and faithfully done. Like the gorgets, 
these breastplates have ceased for many years to 
be part of the uniform of the British infantry ; 
but for the benefit of those who don’t remember 
them, I may say that they served to clasp across 
the breast the broad white sword-belt worn in 
full uniform in the days of coatees and epaulets, 
and were very handsome, having, besides, the 
number of the regiment, the regimental badge, 
and the various battles authorised to be borne 
on the regimental colour, emblazoned on them. 

Amongst the other drawings on the walls was, 
directly opposite the door leading from the stairs 
into the guardroom, the figure of a young lady 
clad in the full-dress uniform of a regiment 
dating many years anterior to the time of which 
1 speak. Site was represented as standing at 
the salute, with a drawn sword extended in 
her right hand, and the left at the shako peak 
shading the eyes. There was a legend—whence 
derived or how handed down, I am unable to 
say—that the young lady in the obsolete uni¬ 
form was the wile of an officer of the guard who 
one night, many years ago, had become intoxi¬ 
cated on duty; and that she saved his com¬ 
mission by dressing herself in his uniform and 
turning out the guard to the field-officer wnen 
going liis nightly rounds. This legend was, I 
have no doubt, as true as very many which are 
now implicitly believed ; but be that as it may, 
it was an article of faith amongst the subalterns 
of the Dublin garrison, who always regarded the 
fair young figure in the quaint uniform with 
a certain amount of respect. 

In those days, the guardrooms in Dublin were 
pretty generally ornamented with sketches, some 
of which were very well done. I may specify 
‘The Kildare Hunt,’ round the wall of the upper 
castle guard; and a monument upon a wall 
facing the door in the lower castle guard, on 
which was the following inscription: 

In Memory op 

A Wigging received by a Subaltern of this Guam 
from ——-. 

May whose end be &b his life has been—peaoeful 1 
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That the above stung the officer in question, who 
was a well-known martinet, but, unfortunately, 
had seen no war-service, we soon had reason to 
know ; for an order was issued that in future 
all commandants of guards were to certify in 
their guard Reports that the walls of their guard- 
rooms had not been defaced during their tour 
of duty. 

One snowy, bitterly cold, day in the winter 
of 1847-48, I found myself the occupant of the 
Bank Guard in Dublin, and in the proud posi¬ 
tion of commandant. The semi-darkness of the 
afternoon was fast verging on night, and I 
nodded, half asleep, over the huge fire which 
blazed on the hearth, when the door opened, 
and admitted, with a cold swirl of frosty air, 
the handsome, jolly face of a brother sub. and 

particular friend of mine, named Harry P-. 

The old room looked instantly briglftf and cheer¬ 
ful, and he sat until well after dark, smoking 
and chatting pleasantly. At length he rose to 
go, and told me that he was going to dine with 
his brother at Richmond Barracks; and that after 
mess, he, his brother, and another officer of his 
brother’s regiment, were about to visit the theatre, 
where some popular performer was starring it. 
‘And I tell you what it is, old fellow,’ lie added, 

‘ we ’ll all come here afterwards ; and you have 
some oysters in, and give us a supper.’ 

It was in vain that 1 reminded him of the 
order that no one was to be admitted to the Bank 
Guard alter tattoo except on duty. He laughed 
at my scruples; and at last, on his hinting that 
want of hospitality was at the bottom of my 
strict observance of standing orders, I was weak 
enough to give in ; and the tempter descending 
the stairs, stopped to say, by way of encourage¬ 
ment: ‘You know wc shan’t be with you before 
twelve o’clock; and by that time, the Grand 
rounds will have turned you out, and will be 
snug in bed in the ujfper castle.’ So saying, 
without giving me time to recall my incon¬ 
siderate promise, he was off, and I had nothing 
left me but to call my servant; and between us, 
we managed to arrange, if not an elegant, at 
least a comfortable little supper, which was 
brought in from a neighbouring hotel. Fresh 
lights were placed upon the now well-furnished 
table, more coals added to the already roaring 
fire, beside which simmered a kettle of boiling 
water, ready to mix' with what in the Irish 
capital is known as ‘ the materials; ’ and towards 
the ‘sma’ hours ayont the twal,’ I sat waiting 
the arrival of my expected guests, as well as the 
field-officer of the day, who, to my great dis¬ 
comfort and uneasiness, had not up to this hour 
put in an appearance. 

I hadn’t long vo wait after midnight had struck 

for Harry P-and his companions, who didn’t 

sympathise with me much concerning the non¬ 
arrival of the field-officer, Harry only remarking: 
*Oh, he’ll only just look at the guard, and be 
off to roost with as little delay as he can. The 
enow is falling fast, and no one with any brains 
will stay out in it longer than he can help.’ 

So, ‘laying this flattering unction to our souls,’ 
we proceeded, without further ceremony, to pay 
attention to the good things provided for the 
comfort of the body, and had already got through 
a fair lot of the bivalves, when suddenly the 
loud challenge of the sentry at the door below 


rang through the vaulted corridor: ‘Who comes 
there 1 ’ The reply from outside was : ‘ Rounds ; 1 
then: * What rounds ? ’ Answer: ‘ Grand rounds/ 
followed by the sentry’s: ‘ Stand, Grand rounds; 
Guard, turn out.’ 

This called me to take my part in the cere¬ 
mony; and my visitors, still looking on the affair 
as a prime joke, proceeded to ensconce themselves 
in the closet containing the officer’s bedding, 
which, on account of the expected advent ol 
company, had not as yet been disinterred. As he 

closed the door, I heard Hfirry P-remark, by 

way of apology to the others: ‘You know, his 
Satanic Majesty may prompt him to come up¬ 
stairs, and so we had better not show till he goes. 

I now dashed down below, and after the accus¬ 
tomed interchange of question and answer at 
the barred window in the door, ordered his 
admission, and proceeded to the guard, which 
was turned out in the men’s guardroom, to duly 
‘present arms’ to the Grand rounds. (I may 
here remark,«that to the sentry’s shout of ‘ Guard, 
turn out’ in the Bank Guard, the response was 
decidedly Irislf, for the guard didn’t turn out 
at all, in the literal sense of the word, at night, 
but ‘fell in’ on the stone flags of their guard- 
room.) * 

The field-officer on this occasion was a Major 

F-, of a Highland regiment, a jolly, pleasant- 

looking little man, who evidently enjoyed to the 
full the good things of tliis life; and after 
acknowledging the salute and receiving the report 
of ‘All correct, sir,’ he desired mo to dismiss 
the guard, and us we left the room, said: ‘ I was 
looking at the bright light in your guardroom 
window as 1 came up, and envied you the roaring 
fire you must have inside, and I daresay a good 
glass of something hot also. If you don’t mind. 
I’ll come up and thaw a bit, for it’s snowing 
hard, and most bitterly cold outside.’ 

What could I say, but—heaven forgive me— 
express the pleasure it would give me to do 
the hospitable ; and so, with troubled heart, I 
bounded up the stairs ostensibly to fetch a candle 
to light the major up, but really to clear the 
room of the prisoners, had they left the closet, 
oi', at all events, to warn them of approaching 
danger if they had not In either case, 1 was, 
however, foiled, as the Grand rounds, though a 
portly-looking little man, and not active to all 
appearance, still had the use of his legs, well 
tried, no doubt, on many a good Highland moor 
and mountain; and in spite of my knowledge 
of the staircase, he was in the guardroom close 
at my lieels. It was, however, to all appearance* 
entirely without any occupants smy} ourselves, 
and only the remains of the supper looked sus¬ 
picious. This at once attracted the major ; and 
to liis remark that I appeared to have had a 
party here, I replied loudly,* in order to give 
notice to the prisoners, that some of our fellows 
had dropped in during* the afternoon and had 
some lunch ; that I had had my dinner after they 
had left, and that my servant had not yet removed 
the debris; that I dared say there were some 
oysters still left, and would the major let me 
get him a few, &c. ? which caused the little man’s 
eyes to twinkle as he toasted himself by .the 
ample fire ; and unbuckling his sword, he seated 
himself in a chair at the table, and fell t8;< 
without more ceremony, remarking: 4 You are 
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very kind. What Sybarites you —th fellows are! 
I ’ll just take an oyster or two, and qualify with 
a glass of hot toddy, to keep out the cold of this 
bitter night.’ 

After doing ample justice to the supper, he 
proceeded to undo a couple of the bottom buttons 
of his doublet, and, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
drew his chair closer to the fire, and lighting a 
cigar, settled liirnBelf comfortably for a chat. I, 
too, lighted a pipe, and with an affectation of 
enjoyment I was far from feeling, I sat opposite 
to him, and listened to what I have no doubt 
were very amusing anecdotes, but which fell 
unheeded upon ears strained to catch a sneeze 
or cough or other ill-timed sound from the closet. 
All, however, was quite still there; and .after 
what seemed to me a century of anxious suspense, 
the Grand rounds finished his glass, and with 

E rofuse thanks for my hospitality, rebuckled 
imself into his sword-belt and took his departure. 
It couldn’t have been much more than an 
hour since he came up-stairs, and* yet to me it 
seemed ages until the outer door again closed 
on him and I heard his muflled footsteps retreat¬ 
ing over the soft snow\ But if the time appeared 
long to me, what must it not have been to the 
prisoners caged in \)Iie stuffy closet! I found 
them peeping inquiringly out from their prison ; 
and when the ‘Coast clear’ was announced, such 
a peal of laughter resounded through the old 
walls as made them ring again; and there being 
no fear of further disturbance, we straightway 
drank health and safe home to the jolly old 
Grand rounds ; and seating ourselves at the table 
with appetites sharpened by the perils we had 
passed, we did ample justice to tne remainder 
of the supper, and proved that ‘all’s well that 
ends well’ in a most satisfactory manner. Far 
into the night, or rather well into the morning, 
was it before we parted ; and us Harry shook 
my hand $t the stair-foot, he said : ‘ Good-night, 
good-night, or rather morning. We are all much 
obliged for the night’s amusement; but between 
you and me, old man, I don’t think that I, 
for one, will ever again join a supper party in 
the Bank Guard.’ To which I replied: ‘ No; 
nor will you ever catch me again giving one.’ 

I have since often thought, did Major F- 

suspect that the closet had tenants? If he did, 
he kept it to himself; and though we often 
met afterwards, he never made any allusion to 
that night. He may have meant to tench me 
a lesson, or he may not; but if he did, lie 
did it. most kindly, and it lias never been for¬ 
gotten ; nor ever since have I disregarded the 
resolution^- Always stick to orders/ which I 
formed that winter’s night upon the Bank 
Guard. 


Around a roaring fire in a little, lone, beetle- 
browed inn which stood by the sea about six 
miles from Saint Quinians, known as the Lobster , 
were assembled one evening, about a week after 
iip Rven ^ a rccor ded in the last chapter, some 
half-dozen men, whose apparel and appearance 
proclaimed them fisher-folk. They were sitting 
simply smoking and drinking, not Bpeaking, for 


it may be noted that men whose lives ore spent 
in one continual struggle with danger and death 
are generally silent. It was a wild, wet evening, 
although it was April, and the great waves were 
tumbling on the rocky shore with a booming 
which never ceased, and which was audible above 
the roar of the wind and the rattle of the raiu 
against the rickety casements, so that the assembly 
was not a little astonished to hear the vosce of 
the landlord talking with a stranger, and pres¬ 
ently to see a tall man, clad from head to foot 
in waterproofs, enter. All eyes were instantly 
fixed on nim in a suspicious sort of manner, and 
more than one man rose, for in these days, coast- 
folk enjoyed ulmost as little peace on land as at 
sea, as preventive men were continually poking 
about in search of smugglers, and the pressgang 
was hard ( . at work collecting hands for His 
Majesty’s ships. But as the newcomer was alone, 
and saluted them with a ‘ good-evening * as he 
divested himself of his reeking overalls, their 
momentary alarm seemed to subside, and they 
marie a space for him in the circle round the fire. 

The visitor, who was no other than Jasper 
Rodley, ordered a stiff tumbler of grog and a 
new pipe, took his seat, and gazed intently at 
the leaping flames for some moments without 
speaking. ‘ It’s a wretched evening for a walk,’ 
he said presently; a remark which elicited a 
gruff murmur of absent from the circle ; * and the 
road from Saint Quinians is as hard to follow 
as the course between Headland Shoal and the 
Painter Buoy,’ he continued. He was evidently 
a sailor, so that eyes were again fixed oh him 
with something of the original suspicion. 

There was another pause, during which pipes 
were puffed vigorously and more than one mug 
emptied. 

Jasper Rodley broke the silence. ‘Doesn’t a 
Captain West live somewhere hereabouts?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied a man. ‘Can’t mistake the 
house—a long white un, standing in a bit o’ 
garden with a flagstaff in it, about two miles 
towards the town.’ 

‘ Strange sort of man, isn’t he ? ’ asked Rodley. 

‘Well, sir, lie’s strange in some things; but 
nobody don’t know any harm of him,’ replied the 
man ; 4 ’cos it’s precious little folk see ol‘ him.’ 

‘Said to he very rich, isn’t he?’ asked 
Rodley. 

This question brought the eyes of the party 
to bear again upon the speaker, the problem 
troubling the rude minds being : ‘ If this chap 
wants to see the captain, and hails from Saint 
Quinians, why on earth does lie go two miles 
farther than he need ? ’ Mental conclusion arrived 
at—stranger up to no good. 

‘Well, no, mate,’ replied the man to Rodley’s 
question ; ‘ he ain’t what you’d call rich, not 
by no means, seein’ that he’s only a half-pay 
captain. But he’s been richer durin’ this last 
four year than he wur afore 

4 Lives all alone with his daughter, doesn’t he ? ’ 
continued Rodley. 

Mental conclusion previously arrived at by 
the party is confirmed. 

4 Yes,’ replied the man who acted as spokeSftian; 
‘lives with Miss Bertha, the cap’en do. She’s 
a proper quean, she is. Purtiest slip of a lass 
in these parts by a long way. But the cap’en 
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he keeps her uncommon close ; can’t a-bear her * Captain,’ said the visitor, ‘ isn’t ten o'clock 
to be out of his sight; and when she goes into the usual time for young ladies to go to bed ? ’ 
town n-marketin’ on Wednesdays, we says it’s At this hint, the old man mode a signal to 


town a-marketin’ on Wednesdays, we says it’s 
about all the life she sees.’ 

Another silence ensued, during which the half- 


dozen pairs of eyes were taking stock of Rodley ness.’ 


his daughter, who retired. 

‘Now then,’ continued Rodley, ‘let’s to busi- 


sideways, and endeavouring to solve the problem 
of his intentions from his dress and appearance. 

At length Rodley said-: ‘ Wisn’t tnere a lugger 


‘I’m not aware that I have any business with 
you,’ said the captain. 

‘Well, you’ll soon have some with me. Look 


««« • ■“ »uuu mive some wun me. juook 

wrecked off here about four years ago called the here. We ’re men of the world, and we must 
Laney Lass'i* understand each other. I’ve only met you twice 

‘Nobody heard of it,’ replied the spokesman, before: each time you wfcre coming from the 
‘There was a lugger of that name left Saint same place, and each time you were astonished, 
Quinians about four years agone ; but she warn’t in fact, alarmed, at seeing me.’ 


‘.Nobody heard of it, replied the spokesman. 
‘There was a lugger of that name left Saint 
Quinians about four years agone ; but she warn’t 
never heard of no more; and bein’ a smuggler, 
that ain’t surprisin’.’ 

‘I thought some bodies were washed ashore 
by the Locket Rock about that time,’ observed 
Rodley. •• 


m fact, alarmed, at seeing me.’ 

‘Well, sir, and what of that?’ asked the old 
sailor. ‘Here am I, an old East India Com¬ 
pany’s skipper, living in a lonely place, where 
I don’t see half-a-dozen people in tlie course of 
a month. You came upon me suddenly, just 


‘There’s a sight o’ poor chaps washed ashore when it was getting dark, and I was naturally 
hereabouts every gale,* replied the man. ‘ ’Tain’t startled.’ 

possible alius to say who they be or where ‘O no; that’s not it,’ continued Rodley. ‘But 
they come from. Saint Quinians’ churchyard is we’ll leave that for a bit. First of all, I’m 
full on ’em.’ head over heels'in love with your daughter.’ 


full on ’em.’ 

Not another word was spoken for at least 
twenty minutes. At the expiration of that time, 


‘ 1 ’m sorry for it.’ 

‘And I inteud to marry her,’ continued his 


Rodley rose, went to the door, looked out, visitor. ^ 

remarked that the rain had stopped, put on his ‘That depends firstly whether\slie will have 
overalls, paid his reckoning, wished the com- you, which I very much doubt, 6aid the cap- 
pany ‘ good-night,’ and went out into the dark- tain ; * and secondly upon whether I let her go, 
Iiess * t which I also doubt.’ 

‘Didn’t get much information out of these ‘So you think,’ sneered Rodley. ‘Now, then, 
chaps! ’ he muttered as he pulled his hat down to the other matter. Four years ago, you were 
over his face against the driving wind and retraced a poor man.’ 

his steps towards the captain’s house. What with * So I am now,’ retorted the captain, 

battling against the wind and stumbling about ‘O no; you’re very well off; your private 

the uneven road in the dark, it was an hour bank is safe enough.* 

before the solitary light in the captain’s house The captain fidgeted uneasily in his chair at this, 

met Rodley’s gaze. He crossed the small garden ‘ You see, I know more than you think,’ said 

and knocked. _ Rodley; and bending over and speaking in a 

«wi °? encc ‘ ^ le d* or > an< l a&ked timidly : lower tone of voice, he added : ‘ Is it not a little 

Who is it ? curious that you should have come into your 

1 —Jasper Rodley,’ was the reply. fortune about the same time that the Fancy Lass 

She uttered a cry of alarm, and would have was wrecked about a hundred yards from your 
shut the door, but that Rodley had placed his house 1 ’ 

foot in the opening. The captain hearing his The poor old captain’s amazement and per- 
daughters cry, came, hobbling along the passage plexity culminated here in a start which sent 
hastily. When he beheld Rodley, a cloud came his pipe flying from his hand. ‘Why, how do 
over his face, and lie said: ‘Hillo, mate, what you know? Who told you?’ gasped the old 
is it at this time o’ night ? ’ man. ‘ Not a soul escaped from her.* 

I want a bed for to-niglit, and a few words Jasper Rodley looked searchingly at him for 
with you, captain, said Rodley, who by this a moment, and said: ‘Perhaps not. That’s got 
time was fairly inside the house, and coolly nothing to do with what we are talking about’ 


taking bis hat and coat off. 


‘And the boat went to pieces,’ added the 


‘But I’ve no room here. There’s an inn captain, 
farther down, where they’ll put you up better ‘You’re almost as well up in subject as 
than we can. . I am,’ said Rodley. ‘But she was wrecked on 

Im a sailor, captain,’ replied Rodley, ‘and Sherringham Shoal, and went to pieces on the 
I don’t mind where I shake down: that’s of no Locket Rock.’ 
consequence, hut the talk is.' ‘ Well?’ asked the captain. * 

The captain, who seemed to treat his evidently ‘And her cargo—valuable cargo it was,’ ^on- 
unwelcome visitor with a kind of deference, tinued Rodley, actually*smiling with enjoyment 
shrugged his shoulders, and led the way into at the misery he was causing—‘her cargo was 
the sitting-room, where the remains of a sub- recovered.* 

stantial meal graced the table. Jasper Rodley The old man rose and hobbled about the room 
made himself very comfortable in an armchair; in a state of pitiable agony. ‘How do you know?’ 
the captain, who was the wreck of a fine man, he asked desperately. 

antH*Who, being lame from a recent accident, ‘The last time I met you,’ replied Rodley 
used a stick, remained standing, as if uncertain ‘you were so startled that you dropped some¬ 
how to proceed next; whilst poor Bertha stood, thing—this.’ He put his hand into hia pocket 1 
trembling‘with fright, by the door. and drew out a sovereign. 
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* What do you infer from that ? ’ 

‘Why, what's the use of asking me what I 
infer? What’s the most natural inference I 
should draw ? * 

The captain resumed his seat, and was silent 
for some minutes. In the meanwhile, Rodley 
filled another pipe and mixed himself a glass of 
grog. 

At length the old man said: ‘ I understand 
the case to be this. You want to marry my 
daughter. If I refuse, you ’ll ’- 

‘I will expose yod as having taken property 
which does not belong to you,’ replied Rodley. 

‘You must prove it,* cried the captain. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I keep my money where I think fit? 
This is a lonely house, in a dangerous neighbour¬ 
hood ; the folk all about are desperate men— 
wreckers, smugglers, old privateersmen, escaped 
pressed-men—men who, if they thought I kept 
money and valuables on the premises, would 
not hesitate to rob me; and what could we, a 
lame old man and a young girl, 'do to protect 
ourselves V 

‘I can prove it,’ continued 'Rodley quietly. 
‘But I’m not such a fool as to tell you how I 
can prove it. Look here ; we need not waste 
words over it. Yew, are in my power; you 
cannot escape. The price I put upon keeping 
silence upon a matter which would bring yon 
into the felon’s dock, is the hand of your daughter 
Bertha. I give you a week to decide, for the 
matter presses, and I do not intend to remain 
longer than I can help at Saint Quinians.’ 

‘Then vou would take my Bertha far away 
from me ! ’ exclaimed the old man in horror. 

‘ Not necessarily; my business is on the sea. 
When I am away, she would remain with you. 
It would comfort you, and relieve me of the 
expense of keeping up an establishment, and 
would thus be an agreeable arrangement for botli 
parties. I§ that a bargain 1 ’ 

The old man bowed his head. 

‘Mind,’ said Rodley, smiling, as he rose to go 
to bed, ‘I shall keep strict watch on the—on 
the hank! * 


THE CORACLE. 

Having seen this boat of ancient Britain on 
those Welsh rivers where it has been wont to 
iloat since the commencement of the historic 
period—having seen a Welsh fisherman ferry 
liis wife over the Towy in a coracle, we will 
endeavour to describe this antique relic and to 
relate a few leading facts of its history. Before 
the subjugp'ion of the British, this boat of theirs 
was probably found in all parts of England ; it 
is now confined to Wales, the last stronghold 
of the British after the arrival of the Saxons— 
', English, as they are now called. It is found, 
- j bet, only in a few parts of Wales ; and in 
th A ,T ? r8e °f this Bhort narrative we shall not 
ram hi in otJier re S ions > though it may be 

i a mention that boats exactly similar 
in er P s t J,1 g‘inn to the coracle of Wales are fre- 
aiifnc ctui \ Sain many parts of India for the pur¬ 
pose f Use< * K ed d ke rivers of that great country; 
and <?• cros sing'K old,ft °f those obscure links which 
Afr p ,s 0 nV wlto dilate upon in his Wild 

Wal^° lr ?' ,v Wed X^ 8 **derful attraction both to the 
2 ear , ,’| a Wk ofwo Vid a!ers and tourists. Joining 
uta and to * 


all the links together into a connected chain, 
and taking language into account, the evidence 
is strong that the Welsh, or ancient British, 
were originally emigrants from India. 

The antiquity of this queer little ark—for it 
is more ark than boat in shape—is undoubted. 
Herodotus describes the common boats of the 
Euphrates as having been in all respects similar 
in pattern and construction to the coracles of 
Wales. The materials for making these simple, 
liome-built vessels were naturally such as the 
particular country might afford. In India they 
were made of wicker, covered with skins; and 
on the Euphrates they were of willow, covered 
with hides. In the salmon-fishing season, almost 
any day except Sunday from April till the end 
of August, coracles may still be observed on the 
rivers Towy and Teivy, having remained there 
unaltered Worn the time when the attention of 
Oiesar was attracted by them during his campaign 
in Britain. A fisherman still slings his boat 
over his back, and carries it home in that posi¬ 
tion ; and on reaching his dwelling, he sets it 
erect against the house-wall, and leaves it there 
till he again goes fishing, when he carries it 
back to the water. An old Welsh adage rum, 

‘ A man’s load is his coracle ; ’ and in former 
times, when this old-fashioned boat was covered 
with raw hides, the load must have been a heavy 
one. The hides, however, have now been dis¬ 
carded for a light covering made of waterproof 
canvas. The shape of the coracle remains un¬ 
altered. It is the broadest of boats in propor¬ 
tion to its length, hence it moves through the 
water under the alternate stroke of the paddle 
with a motion like the waddling of a duck. 

The time arrived, as it usually does to men 
of genius, when C;esar turned the idea of the 
coracle to good account; Ptolemy had destroyed 
his bridges, and the only boats that could have 
saved him were such as he could build quickly 
of any common materials which might come to 
hand. He remembered the coracle, which he 
had seen in Britain built of hazel, or willow, or 
any kind of rods that were capable of being 
woven so as to form a framework for the covering 
of skins. Caesar immediately proceeded to con¬ 
struct his boats; and by means of a number of 
coracles of large size, but rapidly constructed, 
his army successfully crossed the river, which 
had stopped and endangered its march. 

A Welsh coracle for one passenger upsets so 
easily that a stroke from a salmon’s tail is said 
to be more than the cranky little boat can bear 
without being overturned. One person forms a 
full freight for a coracle of the usual size, besides 
the one who uses the paddle ; and that person 
being the oarsman’s wife, he places her cautiously 
in the stern, and declines a second passenger. 

When there are two persons to be ferried over, 
one of them is usually taken across first, and the 
other is left on the bank, and brought over after¬ 
wards. During the voyage, certain precautions 
must be observed, which are well understood by 
all persons accustomed to this kind of navigation. 
But we remember on one. occasion, when an 
English lady, a tourist, was in the act of crossing 
the river below Cardigan, some of her fftends 
having already crossed, while others watched 
behind—for her precautions before setting out 
had been elaborate. She had no sooner reached 
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the middle of the stream than she rose suddenly 
to her feet, and the next moment was capsized 
and sprawling in the water. It is a ‘rule of 
the road 5 never to stand up in a coracle. 

This ancient boat possesses mythological as 
well as historical interest, since it was first used 
symbolically in some of the curious mystical rites 
of the Druids. Among the traditions of Bardism 
was that of the bursting of the ‘lake of waters,’ 
when all mankind were drowned except a single 
pair, who escaped to Wales in a naked vessel— 
that is, a ship without sails. According to the I 
Triads, this ark of Wales contained a male and 
female of all living creatures including the parents 
of the Cymry, or Welsh people. This human 
couple were in due time deified, the Noah of the 
Cymry sharing this honour with his wife. His 
symbol was an ox; hers, a cow. A Bardish 
and very singular rite of sacrifice to ohe of these 
deities took place, curiously enough, at the very 
spot where the largest number of coracles is now 
stationed, a boat of this kind being used ill the 
ceremony. At the mouth of the Teivy, in I 
Cardigan Bay, where the coracles are now used 
in trawling and setting nets for the salmon¬ 
fishing, three miles below Cardigan, at the little 
fishing village of St Dogrnels, the sacrifice was 
celebrated. At the appointed time, the Druids, 
clad in their emblematic white robes, and the 
Bards in robes of sky-blue, assembled at the 
spot, when the victim was placed in the coracle 
and the frail boat was turned adrift. 

The coracle figured also on the important occa¬ 
sion of the probation of a Bard, when it was 
used by the neophyte, or probationer, in his 
passage to and from the island of Sam Badrig, 
otf the coast of Carnarvonshire. In rough 
weather this would he an impossible feat. Prob¬ 
ably the Gwyddnaw (priest of the ship) selected 
a suitable day for this occasion. Having brought 
the novice to the shore, tne usual confession was 
pronounced by him in these words: ‘Though 1 
love the sea-beach, I dread the open sea; a 
billow may come undulating ever a stone ! ’ The 
priest then spoke as follows, to reassure the 
novice: ‘ To the brave, to the magnanimous, 
to the amiable, to the generous, who boldly 
embarks, the landing-place of the Bards will 
prove the harbour of life.’ 

We will' only add to this brief account of the 
coracle, or river-boat of ancient Britain, that 
the name is derived from concg, a ship. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

PART II.—THE DUTIES OF A GUEST. 

Having previously considered the question of 
the duties of a hostess, I now come to speak of 
those of a guest; and the subject being less 
exhaustive than the former one, can be treated 
with considerably more conciseness. 

Firstly, then, when invited to stay at a friend’s 
house, use your judgment with regard to the 
advisability of accepting the invitation. If it is 
proffered spontaneously and without any apparent 
object in view, avail yourself of it, if inebriation 
prompts yon; but if you have reason to think 
that you ore only asked because the hostess 
thinks it ‘necessary,’ or deems it likely that you 


will ‘expect it,’ hasten to write an apology at 
once. Never, however, do this, nor the reverse 
of it, nor anything else, for the matter of that, 
on impulse—take time to consider: it won’t 
occupy you long, and the result will repay you. 
On no account reply to invitations on postcards : 
such missives, although highly estimable and 
convenient in their proper place, should only 
be made use of for the conveyal of unimportant 
messages. A lady who fayours you with an 
invitation to her house, may at least be con¬ 
sidered worthy of such trifles as a sheet of note- 
paper and a penny stamp. 

When you have made up your mind to avail 
yourself of an invitation, bo sure to do so at 
the time specified by your hostess. Never select 
your own time, except when especially requested ; 
should you be guilty of such a breach of etiquette, 
you would, in all probability, seriously incom¬ 
mode your entertainer. It is the custom in 
many families—especially those who live in the 
country—to invite a succession of visitors, one 
after another; and if an invited guest declines 
going at the time for which is asked, he ought 
to remain absent altogether; fc% to say, * I 
cannot go to you next week, but shall be happy 
to do so the week following,’ may considerably 
embarrass the head of the house to which he 
has been bidden. 

Supposing, then, that you have accepted an 
invitation to a friend’s abode, be very careful 
not to miss the train, or other mode of con¬ 
veyance by which you have appointed to travel, 
lest your host’s carriage—and perhaps some 
member of his family also—be kept, through 
your carelessness, waiting to receive you at 
your destination. Do not, on arriving at the 
house, make an unseemly fuss—as some persons 
do—about the disposal of your luggage ; leave 
the carrying in and arranging of it entirely to 
the servants; and should anything go wrong, 
rectify it afterwards. Ascertain as early as pos¬ 
sible the hours for meals, and be ready to the 
moment for such. Also, if it be customary in 
the household to have family prayer, be pre¬ 
pared always to attend it with punctuality, 
as nothing is more disturbing than to have 
droppers-in entering the room when the ser¬ 
vice is half concluded. Do not come down, in 
the mornings before the shutters are opened or 
the rooms made up ; servants feel much aggrieved 
by this practice, nor is it fair towTWs them. 
If you are, from habit, an early riser, remain 
in your chamber, where you can read or write 
without being in anybody’s yay; or, if the 
weather be fine, go out for a walk, quietly, 
without any slamming of ddors or obtrusive noise 
or hustle. Always remember, when entering the 
house after walking, to clean your hoots well 
upon the door-scraper and mat Do not on any 
account neglect this most important admonition ; 
even though there may not be any perceptible 
mud upon the soles of your footgear, a certain 
amount of dust will be sure to cling, and will 
by no means improve your host’s carpets—or 
the tempers of his servants. 

Do not eat immoderately at table, or in a 
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manner to occasion remark. If you are afflicted room and that nobody has been overlooked, 
with an abnormal appetite, satisfy its first crav- In short—feeling yourself for the time a member 
ings in the privacy of your apartment with of the household—perform all such duties as 
biscuits, sandwiches, or something else of your would, were you in reality so, fall to your 
own providing. It is dreadful to eat and drink share. 

as though one had not for days enjoyed a meal. Never give unnecessary trouble to servants. 

, . . ier hand, do not, from a feeling of Avoid, as fur as possible, slopping water over your 
false delicacy, abstain from eating enough. A washstand, drenching the floor when you take 
healthy, hearty appetite is to be commended ; your bath, emptying the entire contents -of the 
nor is anything more distressing to a hospitable water-jug into tne basin every time you wash 


nor is anytinng more distressing to a hospitable water-jug into the basin every time you wash 
hostess than to seq her viands unappreciated, your hands throughout the day ; throwing your 
while her guests leave table apparently unsatis- soiled linen carelessly about the room ; leaving 
fied with what has been provider It is needless your wearing apparel scattered promiscuously 
to add that temperance in drinking is all- over the bed and the backs of the chairs; calling 
important. for hot water when cold would serve you quite 

Be especially careful to avoid little gaucherics, as well, or better; soiling three or lour pairs 
of which even some well-bred persons are occa- of boots and shoes in the day ; leaving damp 
sionallv guilty. Those -who are accustomed to umbrellas^upon the hall-table instead of in the 
live alone are particularly apt to fall into odd stand ; ancf going in and out of the house an 
ways, because they have not, as a rule, anybody unlimited number of times for idle pastime, 
to please or consult except themselves. 1 have when once or twice would serve your purpose 
seen a man of title and position, 4 who, through quite as well. 

living an isolated life, had many strange oddities : Be careful never to outstay your welcome, 
ignoring the use of the butter-knife and using You can form a very good idea, from the nature 
his own—touching the lips of the cruet-bottle and wording of your invitation, how loti"’ you 
with his finger—turning over the contents of the are meant to remain, even though the° tune 
biscuit-box—helping himself to sugar without the may not have been exactly specified ; but if 
aid of the spoon or tongs. Persons with whom there is any doubt about the matter, do not 
he sat in company called him ‘vulgar,’ whereas take advantage of it by staying too long, or 
he was in reality outrd and odd. A learned man, extend your visit to any unusual length unless 
caring nothing for conventionalities, and living decidedly pressed to do so. It is far better to 
wholly alone, he fell into strange habits, and go away leaving a wish for your return, than 
they clung to him, which is abundant proof that there should be the very smallest feeling 
that we ought, each and all of us, to guard of an opposite nature in the minds of your 
against such. . entertainers. 

Carefully steer clear of topics of discourse Be particularly cautious during your visit 
that you think might by any possibility be never to allow yourself to appear in the way 
distasteful to anybody present; and if your host Should your host or hostess be called upon to 
and hostess, or other members of the household, receive a long absent or favoured friend, or one 
should chance to disagree in your presence upon who is a rare visitor, retire quietly for a while 4 
any point* whether of great or little importance, as there may be things to talk about that your 
do not take any part in the discussion, or side presence would forbid, or at all events hamper ; 
with either combatant. Maintain complete silence but be sure that you withdraw gracefully and’ 
—or, if you can adroitly change the subject, or without fuss, having a fair pretext on your lips, 
turn the conversation into another channel, so if asked your reason for doing so, as—although 
much the better ; but this sort ot thing requires a well-bred hostess will never under any cir- 
so large an amount of tact and address, that if cumstances allow it to appeal* that any member 
not done nicely, it had better be left alone. of her household is de trop— a ladylike or gentle- 

Bndeavour at all times to be obliging in the manlike guest will never permit the, possibility 
household. Offer your services upon all neces- of her feeling that such is in reality the cose, 

sary occasions, but do not force them or appear When Sunday comes round, attend worship 

officious; it is bad taste, and is certain to worry with your entertainers, who will probably be ! 
your hostess. If an entertainment *is to take pleased by your doing so, rather than that you 
place in the house, keep out of the way as much should go wandering off to some distant church 
as possible during the preparations lor it, unless alone ; and endeavour throughout the day to 
you can 455 of some substantial use; and while adapt your ways and doings to those of your 

the festivity is in progress, do all you can to host and hostess. If yon do not like or approve 

oblige the entertainer and contribute to the their mode of passing the Sabbath-day, you can 
enjoyment of the. guests. If you can sing, dance, take your leave before the next comes round: 
or recite, do all (if asked) without making a but it is the worst possible taste for a visitor 
luss about it . At the same time do not fall to isolate himself in his own apartment, because 
into the opposite extreme of giving the com- the household of which he is pro tem. a member 

pany too substantial proof of your prowess in sees no harm in certain things which stricter 

the vocal or histrionic art. Some persons are persons may; while, on the other hand, it is 

a perlect nuisance, in this respect; once they equally objectionable to appear to ignore the 

sit down to the piano, they cannot be induced Sabbath, where those about you have been 
to leave it, and keep on singing song after song, educated in a more rigid school. 
t , the delusion of others and the weariness of Finally, be kind and courteous to all, bufnever 
pffwS'Lij guests. Assist your hostess in servile, nor yet haughty, for the one is quite 
*oj«^r>®*i n ». r0du ^ tl0n8 ’ an< ^’ ^ necessary, in ascer- as bad as the other, and both are hateful in the 
g tnat each person has visited the supper- extreme. If, when you are departing, your host, 
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or hostess, invites you to come again, you may 
feel justly satisfied that you have succeeded in 
making that most enviable thing—a good 
impression. 


WHAT CAREER FOR TOM? 


Ay, what was to be done with him? He had 
just completed his fifteenth year, was famous at 
cricket and football, rode his bicycle up and down 
the steepest gradients, was a fearless swimmer, 
and indeed the athletic paragon of his school¬ 
mates. But he began to tire of his lessons, 
and to utter dark confidences to his sisters 
that ‘Latin would be no use to a fellow when 
he grew up;’ that ‘he felt like a loafer as 
lie went along the lanes to the grammar-school;* 
that ‘Sam Jackson and Harry Wilde jrerc going 
to business at Easter; and that if jtipa diu not 
find him something to do, he should perhaps 
run away to sea.' 

This last confidence, which was given on a 
windy night, when the rain plashed most dis¬ 
mally against the windows of the children’s room, 
quite alarmed Tom’s sisters, who were romantic 
and tender-hearted girls of seventeen and eighteen. 
They began to cry, and to beg the indignant 
lad not to do anything so dreadful. But the 
more they petitioned, the more stubborn Tom 
grew. Tears and entreaties only hardened him 
into firmer determination to doff his mortar¬ 
board cap for ever, llow could he stay at school, 
when his chums, Sam Jackson and Hurry Wilde, 
had gone to business! What did girls know 
of a fellow’s vexation at being left with a lot 
of young boys, not one of whom could hold 
a bat or keep a goal! To sea he would go, 
unless papa got him some sort of a berth by 
Easter. 

The poor girls were crying very bitterly, and 
the rain throbbed in sympathy ugamst the panes, 
and Tom stamped up and down the floor, when 
his mamma caine in. She was much surprised 
at the scene ; for the children were always on 
the best of terms. She was still more surprised, 
and a little dismayed, when she learned the 
cause of the scene. Being a prudent and self¬ 
restraining woman, however, she did not say 
much; and with a few general remarks, ‘ that 
of course all boys must go to business in due 
time,’ she terminated the painful discussion. 

After supper, when her husband and self were 
alone, she startled the good easy man by relating 
what had taken place. Tom’s father was the 
principal doctor of the neighbourhood, which was 
so salubrious and so poor that he must have left 
it long before, had he not possessed a little inde¬ 
pendency, which kept the household afloat. He 
was of an indolent turn, getting gray and fat, like 
his old cob. Want of work, magnificent health, 
and a managing wife, who took all the wox'ries of 
life off his shoulders, made him oblivious of 
the young world growing round liis hearth. He 
could not imagine that his boy and girls were 
weaving anticipatory tissues of their lives, that 
these young birds were getting fledged for flights 
far away from the home-nest. So, the announce¬ 
ment of Tom’s rebellion against school, and his 
thoughts of evasion, came on the doctor os the 
greatest evpnt he had known for years. 

‘Now you mention it, Maria,’ said he, when 


he began to quieten down a bit—‘now you 
mention it, Tom is really growing a big fellow. 
He 11 be six feet high, if he ’a an inch, by his 
twentieth year. And what a square stiff back 
he’s got! He takes after my mother’s family; 
they were all strapping fellows. Yes, Tom’s too 
big for school. He’s like a salmon among min¬ 
nows, among the grammar-school boys. Dear, 
dear, how lads do grow ! ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ broke in Tom’s mother, a little 
tartly—she had a temper of her own, as all 
managing women have—‘Tom is big, and will 
be bigger; that goes without the saying. But 
what is to be done for the poor boy? What 
career do you propose for him ? ’ 

‘Upon my life, I haven’t the ghost of an 
idea, Maria. Now you have brought this matter 
on the carpet, it recalls a good deal I have heard 
of late. When I was at Bimpson’s the other 
day, attending his wife of her seventh boy, 
Bimpson said to me, over a glass of wine: 
“ Doctor, he is a fine child, I admit; but how 
he’ll get bread and cheese, if he lives, I can’t 
guess at all.” And the poor fellow broke out 
into quite a jeremiad over the redundancy 
of boys just now. He has three lads waiting 
for careers, and the deuce*#an opening can he 
find ! Then there is Clnmpit tli^ wheelwright 
—yon know Clumpit, Maria? Well, I’ve been 
attending him for hypochondria. He can find 
nothing suitable for his eldest son ; and it preys 
on his mind, because the mother won’t let him 
go away from home to try his luck in some 
of the big towns. And old Burrows met me the 
other day, and quite pitifully asked me if I could 
adviso him what to do with liis grandson. I 
was really sorry for the pftor old man. Of 
course, I could not help him.’ 

Tom’s mother looked more anxious as the 
doctor went on ramblingly ; and at last she said : 
‘All this leads to nothing. Tom must have a 
career arranged for him by us, or he will take 
the matter in his own hands. I can read his 
mind ; I know him better than you, my dear. 
What must we do with him ?’ 

‘ I tell you, again, Maria, I have not a ghost 
of an idea. Yet, I do know one thing—he shall 
not be a medical man ! ’ 

Hero the doctor relighted liis cigar and smoked 
in frowning though tlu In ess, until Tom’s mother 
said decisively: ‘ Well, if you do not know what 
is to be done with the dear child, we must ask 
the opinion of our friends. I, for my part, 
cannot allow this subject to drop. It must be 
taken up and carried out to the needful end. 

I know too well your easy-goin<*^way. To¬ 
morrow, you will forget all about poor Tom. 

I say, and with emphasis, we must find a career 
for our boy. As you have no ideas, I shall write 
to such of our friends as have experience of 
the world ; and ask them* either to advise as, 
by coming over here to % sort of family council, 
or else to tell us by letter. Your connections 
and mine have among them a great deal of 
experience : they know what prospects there are 
for the rising generation better than we can 
know, in this out-of-the-way place. So, I tell 
you, my dear, my mind’s made up; and to¬ 
morrow I will write the letters.’ 

‘You are a genius, Maria, as I’ve often told 
you. I believe you would get us out of any 
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hobble, however formidable. I haven’t the ghost 
of an idea; and you have the ideas themselves, 
heaps of them. Write, my dear, to all our rela¬ 
tions that are likely to be of help to us; and 
we shall soon find a billet for Tom. God 
bless him! he is a good and clever boy, and 
deserves a splendid career. Don’t forget my 
brother John; as a London lawyer, he will be 
a host of advice in himself. And be sure to ask 
vour cousin Richard, the parson ; he has always 
been fond of Tom ; and besides, he’s the shrewdest 
fellow I know, notwithstanding his cloth. He 
ought to have been a barrister. But, as that 
cannot be, he ought to be a bishop. How he 
would rule a diocese, Maria! ’ 

In the course of a few weeks, the family 
council assembled, for the doctor was really much 
beloved by all his connections; and his wife had 
bo . couched her request for advice that it was 
quite irresistible. On a keen March day, uncles, 
cousins, and friends met; and after dining at 
the doctor’s hospitable table, they.began to con¬ 
sider what career would be most likely to assure 
Tom of a happy and prosperous future. The 
reverend cousin presided, at the general request; 
and he opened the subject as follows : 

* When I got the Jptter which has brought me 
here to-day, I felt its appeal so strongly, that 
I made immediate arrangements to be present. 
Tom has always been an exemplary boy in con¬ 
duct, though I must say his progress in the 
classics is deplorably slow. When I was his 
age, I read Homer for the pleasure it gave me ; 
and I had Horace by heart. Now, a scholar 
Tom never will be; of that I have satisfied 
myself before dinner in a private talk with him. 
Well, the ground ft so far cleared. Tom cannot 
be a scholar, ergo, he cannot be a clergyman ; 
for of all things inappropriate, in my opinion, 
the extreme is an ignorant divine. In my pro¬ 
fession, one' ought to be steeped in Greek, per¬ 
meated with Latin, and saturated with Hebrew. 
But even if Tom were a born student and of 
a serious order of mind, I could not advise his 
parents to devote him to the Church.’ 

Something like a blank fell on Tom’s mother 
at the emphatic closure of the reverend cousin’s 
speech. She had hoped that Tom might have 

n s to Oxford, as other grammar-school boys 
done, and thence to some pretty rectory a9 
a rural parson. While she sat in silent depression, 
the rest of the company talked in little knots, 
until the reverend president stopped them by 
saying: ‘Now, Uncle John, I call upon you. 
No one is better able to say if the law promises 
fame and frrtune for the rising generation, as it 
has done for the past generations since Cicero’s 
time. Shall we make Tom an attorney or a 
barrister 1 ’ 

‘ I am flattered ,s by the manner you esteem my 
humble abilities,’ answered Uncle John. ‘It is 
a strange coincidence di thought. I have also 
come down from town expressly to deprecate the 
putting of our young hopeful to my profession. 

I believed I could lay my reasons before my 
brother and his good wife better by a few spoken 
words, than by any extent of correspondence ; 
so 1 took an early train. Tom must not be a 
lawyer. Why, I proceed as briefly as I. can to 
explain. First, the profession ft more crowded 
than the market-place. Second, the crowd ft 


daily increasing, because almost every family of 
the middle classes that has thriven during the 
past twenty or thirty years ft sending a hoy into 
a solicitor’s office. The business ft supposed to 
he very lucrative, and it ft esteemed highly 
respectable, which allures the parvenu mind. As 
to the fiction of the law being a lucrative pursuit, 

I cannot understand how it originated, still less 
how it ft maintained. A few solicitors* with 
quite exceptional luck and good connections, may 
attain to opulence. But the rank and file of the 
profession merely earn a decent livelihood. If 
you want to know what fortune does for lawyers 
in England, read the reports of wills and bequests 
in the newspapers. While these are telling us 
of manufacturing, banicing, and trading million¬ 
aires dying in all parts of the country, they rarely 
record the demise of a lawyer worth twenty 
thousand pounds. No, no; the law ft not a 
money-making trade. But it will be still less 
so, and that is why I warn Tom’s parents ag ains t 
it. 

‘Let me elaborate a little. Since I was put 
on the rolls, Law Reform, as it is pleasar.tly 
called by certain politicians, has been backing 
away at our fees continually, until now, certain 
branches of the profession arc no longer remune¬ 
rative at all. County courts, for instance, have 
deprived me of hundreds a year. The Judica¬ 
ture Act has damaged my practice still more 
seriously. However, I am not here to dwell 
upon my own misfortunes, hut to prevent my 
nephew Tom from having worse, by following 
in my footsteps. Past law reforms are trifles 
to what are coming! In a few years, the 
most respectable and valuable department of my 
profession will be simply worthless. 1 refer 
to conveyancing. Even now, it ft sadly shorn 
of its former profitableness Soon it will be 
non cst. Registration of titles is bound to come ; 4 
with it goes the old system of mortgage deeds 
and all the costly methods of hind transfer. As 
in America and the colonies, the transfer of real 
estate will be merely the business of govern¬ 
ment officials, and the vendor and purchaser; 
lawyers will be eliminated from such trans¬ 
actions altogether. Then, as regards commercial 
cases—Chambers of Commerce will go on with 
their simple methods of arbitration and con¬ 
ciliation, until at last the courts will hear no 
more of traders’ contentions than if such did not 
exist. 

‘Last and worst of all, there ft growing a 
steady abhorrence of legal conflicts in all ranks 
and classes. When I. was apprenticed, even the 
poorest fellow would rush into law against a 
neighbour or relative with the greatest confi¬ 
dence ; ay, and be ruined with a sort of grim 
satisfaction. In those days, everybody delighted 
in law. Now, if I am not vastly wide of the 
mark, men will submit to the rankest frauds and 
personal assaults as meekly as the most abject 
Asiatics. Yes, really, the English race, once 
litigious to a degree, ft positively afraid of 
entering upon the most trumpery suit in the 
inferior courts. Finally, the lowest of our busi¬ 
ness, that of the criminal courts, is dwindling 
into insignificance. Judges are holiday-making 
in maiden assizes all over the country ; police 
stipendiaries nre becoming sinecurists; and as 
soon as the teetotalers have made another million 
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or two of converts, the income of legal men from 
criminals will be nil. What with popular edu¬ 
cation, milder manners, law reforms, land reforms, 
and the rest, no man would think of putting 
a youngster into the fast decaying legal pro¬ 
fession.’ 

Uncle John spoke with such evident and crush¬ 
ing sincerity that Tom’s father and mother uttered 
a simultaneous groan as he ■finished; and for a 
few minutes something like consternation kept 
all silent. 

But the reverend president did not forget his 
duty, and afterwards resumed in these terms: 
‘My dear friends, I am sure we are all greatly 
indebted to Uncle John for his luminous remarks 
upon the actual and coming condition of the 
profession, of which he is so distinguished a 
member. Of course, our dear Tom *cannot be 
a lawyer. Let us therefore proceed with our 
deliberations into another professional avenue; 
after the Law, Medicine comes, according to 
established usage. Tell us, therefore, my dear 
doctor, why you do not think of devoting Tom 
to your own pursuit. Of that, you must have 
far clearer and more accurate knowledge than 
any other person here present. Knowing how 
hopeless the Church and the Law are, do you 
not think it best to train Tom to succeed to 
your own practice 1 3 

‘1 certainly am greatly surprised at what I 
have just heard of the degenerate state of two 
noble professions,’ said Tom’s father; ‘ indeed, 
I may express myself as stunned by the revela¬ 
tions. Yet, I do not think that the future of 
the Church and the Law is so discouraging as 
that of Medicine. If I saw the ghost of a pros¬ 
pect for my boy as a doctor, 1 would not have 
put you to the trouble you have so kindly taken 
to como here and advise me. It is my solemn 
conviction that in a fe^- years general practi¬ 
tioners in medicine—and that means ninety-nine 
out of every hundred doctors in this country— 
will not gain salt. A few men of supreme ability 
in medicino will have that department of the 
profession to themselves; a few more will have 
the surgical. For the good old family doctor, 
there will be no plate in the new house that 
John Bull is going to build.—You smile, dear 
friends, at my simile; but the prospect is not 
amusing to me. Uncle John tells us that liis- 
profession is crowded, and that “the cry is still 
they come.” Yes, but they are men that come to 
the Law ; whereas, women are swarming into our 
profession. Think of that, good folks! Realise 
what it means for the inen-doctors of the next 
generation. All our practice among children and 
women will go to the doctoresses, as a matter of 
course. Women are naturally fitted for attend¬ 
ing upon their own sex, and are, if truly feminine, 
born medicos. Now that they have proved them¬ 
selves equal to all the tests of the continental 
dissecting-rooms and to brazen out the lectures, 
and now that they are taking such brilliant 
degrees, I, for one, throw up the game, and say, 
fila.ee aux dames ! 

‘Just think! there are nearly a million more 
women than men in these happy islands, and 
they are all bound to live. And accentuate the 
thought by my assurance that there is no one 
so ambitious and remorseless in professional com¬ 
petition as a clever woman! While our male 


medical students are dissipating, idling, fooling, 
as they have always done since Hippocrates’ 
days, their lady rivals are preparing to puzzle 
a John Hunter, a Claude Bernard, a Bichat, or 
any savant living or dead. I prophesy that, 
before the end of this century, women will sit 
in most of the high places of the medical pro¬ 
fession. They have keener wits than men; they 
are more moral, more industrious, and more 
sympathetic. But I leave this part of the sub¬ 
ject for another and mor^ discouraging still— 
people are beginning to be their own doctors t 
When I was a young man, few persons were bold 
enough to quack themselves. Now; there are 
millions swallowing homeopathic pills and tinc¬ 
tures, and diagnosing their own ailments them¬ 
selves ! Add to them the other millions who 
feed themselves on patent medicines, and, I tell 
you, the field of operation is alarmingly dimin¬ 
ishing for doctors of either sex. Nor nave I yet 
unfolded more than a fraction of my sorrowful 
tale. Other Aultitildes, who, by all that is fair in 
social life, instead of following the good old plan 
of sending for the doctor when they have eaten, 
drunk, and worked, or pleasured too freely, now 
bolt away to some hydropathic palace, and posi¬ 
tively turn a fit of sickness r«to a spell of luxury ! 
Talk about the Sybarites of old ! \3o rather and 
look at our own, “packed,” shampooed, handled, 
dandled, and fondled in the vast number of 
our hydropathic “ Halls of Idleness” and sensuous 
convalescing sanatoria! Do not stay to deplore 
these lapses from the stem old British methods 
of phlebotomy, leeching, purging, and partaking 
of all that was nauseous, but receive my most 
startling confidence—the public don’t believe in 
us as of old ! 

‘You, my reverend cousin, have dissuaded us 
from educating Tom for your own profession; 
but that profession is still better than mine, 
for your benefice will benefit you to the end 
of life, while my fees are growing so steadily 
less that they will soon touch zero. You, Uncle 
John, draw a fearful picture of a non-litigious 
England ; and I felt for you as you drew it 
Yet my clients are still more pig-headed. Yours 
won’t go to law; mine won’t go to the doctor. 
Yes, I have at last reached the nethermost depth 
—the public will not sicken as it used to do. 
When t was walking the hospitals, zymotics were 
jus regular as the tides; and all the year round, 
fevers and agues went their profitable course. 
Everybody had a bad cold at least once in 
the winter. Gout and rheumatism were solid 
annuities to most of us. Broken limbs were 
fairly common in most families. In short, as 
the proverb ran, “the doctor was never out of 
the nouse.” Alas, all that has gone! People 
take such ridiculous care of themselves ; “ sanita¬ 
tion” is the chatter of every nincompoop; and 
the fuss about clean cowsheds, pure water, pure 
air, and the rest, is cutting off the doctor’s 
income at the roots.—Have I said enough, dear 
friends, to prove to you that Tom cannot be a 
doctor ? ’ 

Tom’s father fell into his chair overeome with 
his own rhetoric; Tom’s mother furtively wiped 
two tributary tears from her eyes ; the reverend 
cousin looked at the ceiling inquiringly; Uncle 
John frowned sardonically. 

Uncle Lucas, the farmer, who had listened .in 
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puzzled bewilderment to the recitals of his rela¬ 
tives, now got leisurely on to his feet, and broke in 
thus: ‘ Weil, well, it's all over with gentlefolks, 
too, it seems to me. I thought that everybody 
was thriving but the poor farmers, and now I 
learn that our betters are no better off than our¬ 
selves! When our father made me a farmer 
against my inclination, I thought he was unfair. 
He had made you elder lads into gentlemen, and 
I felt slighted at being left among clodpolls in 
the village. But I begin to think I shall have 
the best of it after hll. I am in no trouble to 
find careers for my two lads and three lassies. 
Since, the labourers have begun to skulk over 
their work and to ask twice as much wages, I 
have taken the lads to help me. Well, we’ve 
pulled through a troublesome and disheartening 
time ; and what’s more, we ’ve learned a lot. 
I tell you, we’ve found out how to make farming 
pay—by doing it ourselves, the lads in the 
fields, and the girls in the house and dairy. 
We’ve had to take hold of the rough end of the 
stick, truly. The girls had to give up many of 
the fal-lals that young ladies learn at boarding- 
school ; and the boys had to wear corduroy and 
'hobnailed shoes. But they are none the worse 
for the case-hardeni^ they’ve got. Finer lads 
don’t live in the shire; and as to the girls, 
they ’re as blithe as the birds ; and that, I reckon, 
is as good a test of contentment as you can get. 
—Now, brother doctor, let me advise you what 
to do with your Bon Tom. The Church, the 
Law, and Medicine all shut their doors in his 
face. Open the gate of a field and turn him in 
. to pick up what pasture he can find ; and my 
word for it, hell not die of hunger. Look at 
his big limbs and his love of action ! Why, he 
is built for a husbandman. Even if you could 
put him to some gentlemanly way of making a 
living in town, he would not be so happy and 
so healthy, as in the country. When he comes 
to spend a few days with us, the lad is in his 
element, and works with his cousins right handily. 
Put him in a field, brother, put him in a 
field.’ 

Uncle Lucas quite astonished his more cultured 
relatives by his long speech ; still more, by the 
almost pathetic earnestness of his appeal. 

The reverend cousin, who had smiled compas¬ 
sionately at the rude beginning of the harangue, 
grew attentive as it went on ; and at the end, 
dapped his hands approvingly. ‘Bravo, Uncle 
Lucas! ’ he cried ; * thou art the one wise man 
amongst us.—A farmer let Tom be, doctor. 
Churches may fall, legal Bystems vanish, the 
healing art'be substituted by universal hygiene, 
but the tillage of the land must ever demand 
tillers. During the period of change that has 
set in so strongly^ let us see what remains least 
affected by the mutations of time and circum¬ 
stance. While man lives on the earth he must 
eat; and the purveyor \>f food, therefore, has a 
first lien upon all the productions of society. 
Xt flashed into my mind, as Uncle Lucas was 
speaking, that perhaps the greatest result of all 
the metamorphoses going on will be the subli¬ 
mation of husbandry. From the beginning, it 
has been regarded as an inferior career, and has 
to a. certain, degree bean shunned. The age of 
Feudalism has gone; the age of Gentility is 
S tk® red age of Utility is coming. When 


it is established, the husbandman will be duly 
honoured and duly rewarded, as the pre-eminent 
citizen, as the venerated conduit through whose 
limbs and brain that daily bread flows lor which 
we are bidden to pray.' 

A pause followed, during which Tom’s father 
began to smile hopefully, and his mother regained 
serenity. 

‘ We educated men,’ said the reverend cousin," 
concluding the business, ‘ have not done our duty 
by your class, Uncle Lucas. We have kept 
our intellectual children from your business, to 
the great retardation of agricultural science. Now 
that the professions are no longer profitable, we 
shall send some of our best youth to vour pursuits. 
We will begin with Tom. In the fields, he will 
find a career open to every talent that providence 
has endowed him with.’ 

Uncle Lucas prevailed, and Tom ‘was turned 
into a field.’ What the result will be in these 
times of agricultural depression, is a thing of the 
future. 


SKETCHES. 


In the far village by the shining sea. 

Where the white sails, snow*gleaming in the light, 
Creep up the tidal river to the quay, 

And land the glistening captures of the night; 

At the shading to a close 
Of the brightness of the day, 

Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 

Our meeting on the lonely way ? 


Beyond the dreamy townlet, where the trees 
With linked branches, golden shadows spread ; 
Where sweet wind-flower? l>end before the breeze, 
And many an arum lifts her hooded head ; 
Where the early primrose blows, 

Long we lingered, loth to part: 

Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 

Our earnest converse, heart to heart ? 


The mossy stonework of the ancient span 

That bridged the clear brown waters of tbc stream, 
Where round the stepping-stones the eddies ran, 

And slipped away with many a sunny gleam. 

Still beside the river grows 
Starry-eyed forget-me-not: 

Have you forgotten. Lady Rose, 

The drooping, faintly coloured knot ? 


In the home-garden, where the ivy crept 
Around the ruined coping of the wall, 

When in mine own, your trembling band I kept, 

And in the silence heard the night-bird’s call. 

Drear and cold the evening’s close, 

Sorrow of an adverse fate : 

Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 

That parting by the wicket gate ? 

C. A. Dawson. 
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AEACIINE AND MELISSA. 

When Anne was queen and ‘Mrs Freeman’ was 
her mistress, two ladies known to fame as Aracline 
and Melissa came one day before the reading 
public. Those who are up in the literature of 
the time will remember their portraits, which 
expressed two well-defined and persistent types 
of humanity—those who get good from every¬ 
thing like Melissa, and those who draw only evil 
like Aracline. Now,\;ach of these ladies has left 
behind her a long train of descendants—a wide- 
spreading gem, as the old Romans would have said 
—in the people who prefer to drink vinegar out 
of a leaden cup or wine out of a golden ; who are 
to their surroundings as frost or as dew ; who see 
* the trodden backward patji and the unsurmounted 
hills in front through spectacles tinted in black 
or in rose-colour; and who sing their Psalm 
of Life in the minor key, discordantly, or in 
the major, with full harmonies. These are the 
descendants of the Aracline (spider-born) and 
Melissa (lioney-maker) who, in Queen Anne’s 
time, sucked poison or gathered honey; and we 
meet them at all four corners of our way. 

The Arachnides are for the most part character¬ 
ised by a strange and chilling silence, when a 
few words would remove a painful impression 
or enlighten a dangerous ignorance. When they 
do speak, their words fall like vocal icicles which 
freeze and cut at the same time; and they con¬ 
trive to make their good advice more painful than 
other people’s^bukes, and to give their informa- 
' tion the form of a sarcastic reproach in that you 
did not know it all before. Their presence in 
society reminds one of the winter whose ‘Breath 
was a chain which without a sound, The earth and 
the air and the water bound.’ Where they are, 
freedom flags and gaiety declines; and only the 
most robust of those moral pachyderms who oppose 
their thick insensitiveness to all outside influences 
whatsoever, can withstand the lethal effect of the 
Arachnides. Their small pale eyes wither ; their 
pinched lips paralyse ; their very smiles are the 
fracture of a crystal more than the visible sign of 


a living, friendly heart; and they are the veritable 
‘ freezing mixtures ’ of life. They take strong and 
unreasoning dislikes to quite innocent strangers 
and harmless acquaintances, and will not be con¬ 
vinced that they have no ocjjpsion to do so ; they 
quarrel for a mere nothing with tyose who are 
so unfortunate as to be their friends and relations, 
and cannot be induced to make nor to receive an 
explanation. No one knows what has offended 
them, but all at once they become like anthropo¬ 
morphous polar bears to those to whom they had 
been moderately human a little while before ; and 
more intolerable than ever to those to whom they 
had been intolerable enough when things were 
at their best Then they retreat into their own 
spiritual den to hammer away at that leaden cup 
from which they drink the deadly acid that 
vitiates all their life and destroys all their happi¬ 
ness. They make the worst of things in every 
direction. If a cloud has come across the sky 
of others’ friendships, they do what they can 
to increase the trouble and to make that per¬ 
manent which, by the nature of things and with¬ 
out their evil offices, would have been evanescent. 
They kill all the tender little sprouts of growing 
affection between two young people or two likely 
comrades; and what they cannot 'do by straight¬ 
forward means, they do by crooked ones—which 
comes to the same thing in the end. 

If any one is so ill advised as to take one of these 
Arachnides into his confidence, he is syre to smart 
for it. Has he complained of a common friend i 
—the grim confidant rasps the little abrasion till 
it becomes a gangrened sore, and never Jets it 
alone till it has lost all power* of healing. Fe 
does the same by the other—the one complained 
of—till what was a mere nothing in the beginning 
becomes a cancer which eats into the whole sub- 
Btance of their mutual love, and reduces it -tflK 
something worse than death. At no time is one; 
of these Arachnides a safe confidant; for so surely 
as the night follows on the day, so surely will 
your secret be divulged in one of these moments 
of pique and ill-temper for which the Spider-born 
are famous. Women of the Spider-bom gem are 
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great in this kind of email treachery. Have you 
a false tooth ?—a well-concealed .twist of the poor 
weak spine?—a tress of hair that never grew on 
your own head?—a blemish on your Moulder 
beyond the line of the most dicolleW dress, and to 
the world therefore as though it were not?— 
and has Arachne found out, or been told in an 


perfect bit of porcelain which the Generals and 
the Colonels, the Bishops and the Archdeacons, 
admired so much, will ring cracked for ever after. 
You might juBt as well have advertised your secret 
in the Times; and so you find out when too 
late. 

Egotist to their finger-tips, the Arachnides 
make their own small annoyances the one great 
thought of their lives. They do not make much I 
account of their blessings, only of their misfor-1 
tunes; and nothing is so large as a microscopic 
speck on one of their mo^t lusciofls fruits. The ! 
fate of empires and the fall of nations are not so | 
important as the change of a servant or the ill j 
arrangement of a dinner. The loss of a hundred j 
men m a battle does not touch them so much i 
as the loss of a row'Of cabbages in tbeir garden; ■ 
and a burnt duster out of a set is a more serious 
affair in their eyes than a passenger-ship wrecked 
on the Cornish coast or a merchant-steamer burnt 
to the water’s edge. On one thing only can 
they be made loquacious—on their own small 
sufferings. On these they will descant an hour 
by the clock, and more to come after. But 
speak to them of the heart-anguish of others, 
and they are unsympathetic, dumb, indifferent 
Their fire bums for themselves alone; to all the 
world beyond they have only slag and ice to 
give. 

As a physiognomical sign, the Arachnides do 
not often look you in the face. They glance 
rather than gaze with straight and level eyes; 
and they prefer the corners of their eyes to the 
centres. 

How different it is with those others—those 
Melissides who drink their wine of life in deep 
draughts from golden cups ; those singers of glad 
melodies ; those lovers of their kind and rejoicers 
in the sunshine ; those whose own jocund nature 
tints the whole outlook with roseate hues, eloquent 
of the fresh morning and the young day’s hope! 
Wherever they are, things go more easily. They 
do not suffer troubles to arise, but put their broad 
backs to the work when strength is required 
—handle tlje difficulty with their delicate fingers 
where tact is needed—and by the marvellous 
power of their genial tempers, smooth all ruffled 
feathers and still all angry seas. Seeing life as 
a mixed web, where rare silks are shot through 
with the coarse fibres of roughened hemp or i 
common cotton, they prefer not to linger on the 
hemp nor to fret over the cotton. They think 
the good is as true as the bad; and where they 
cannot cure they do not contemplate. When two 
friends fall apart, they do their level best to 
brine them together again; and when the skin 
of the over-sensitive shows .signs of abrasion 
and inflammation, they treat it with an anodyne, 
jot an irritant. They are too frank to be un¬ 
truthful; but they are too genial to be parsi¬ 
monious of praise or pinched in the matter of 


verbal accuracy. If a little embroidery can 
hide the poverty of the original stuff, well, they 
do embroider; and they think it no sin to ex¬ 
pound a text already given. Thus they make a 
grudging admission on the part of A. that B. 
is not quite such a ruffian after all as Mr A. 
imagined, do as much good work as a positive 
statement that B. is a very fine fellow indeed, 
and A. has no fault to find with him anyhow. 
By which they knit up that weak bit of the 
rope, and the two friends, who had strayed so 
far apart, are hauled up into line as before. 

When these workers in gold are, what common 
parlance calls friends, with the workers in lead, 
the former have a hard time of it. They are 
always at the point where the Arachnides are 
backing and the Melissides are pulling—where 
the one as?e trying to break and the other doing 
their best to hold. The Arachnite takes offence 
at a word, a look, a gesture, a thing done or not 
done ; and the Mclissite will not have it. ‘ Come, 
old fellow, what’s up now?’ he says in that 
round cheery voice of his which suggests honey 
and sunshine, or a strong west wind, 01 any¬ 
thing else you like both sweet and wholesome. 
Probably the Arachnite pinches his lips and says 
‘Nothing;’ but ‘nothing’ does not answer the 
purpose, and an explanation is forced—if indeed 
that poor chilled soul can be forced into any¬ 
thing frank and human. If he cannot, then the 
other does his best to laugh away the cloud and 
to go on as before; but it all depends on the 
mood of the Spider-born whether this frankness 
will be an offence or a clearance—whether it will 
win the day or lose it for ever. Unlike the 
Arachnite, whoso analogue is that liquid which, j 
when it is struck or stirred ever so lightly, breaks 
at once into crystals, the Mclissite is almost 
impossible to freeze. Even his anger has a touch,, 
of generous pity in it,, an that a man should be , 
such a fool or so wrong-headed; and where the 
one will not forgive the smallest mistake, the 
other null forget the gravest wrong and trust 
to better things in the future. Tender of heart, 
he nourishes all good impulses in himself, and 
recognises them with gladness in others; and 
essentially peace-loving, as the really strong ever 
are, he is slow to ‘wash his spears,’ and only 
when forced by self-respect, goes out to fight his 
foes. Generous as a master and genial as an 
administrator, he puts up with the worries and 
disappointments inevitable to his business, what¬ 
ever it may be; not troubling the gods with his 
complaints because men are made of clay, and 
every now and then break in the handling and 
fly in the firing. On the contrary, he makes 
the best of things even when they-.are bad; and 
looks to the perfected work rather than to the 
abortive, which cannot now be mended. He 
believes in the doctrine of encouragement rather 
than in the theory of repression, and thinks when 
men know that they are trusted to do well, they 
do better than when they know that they are 
expected to do ill—with the handcuffs to follow. 
He has no great faith in gags and bearing-reins, 
whips and Bpurs, for any kind of team that he 
may have to manage. He trusts rather to the 
cheering voice and the guiding hand; and his 
choice of method is justified by its results. In 
all troublous times, the Melissite—he- who looks 
at a man’s circumstances from that man’s own 
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standpoint, and not from one external, unin¬ 
telligent and unsympathetic—escapes . the doom 
accorded to the Arachnides, and lives in peaceful 
security where these others are not safe, how¬ 
ever well protected. If such as he did not form 
what Matthew Arnold calls the remnant, society 
would stand still like the clogged wheels of a 
watch, and men would perish in the moral 
desert as they perish in the material. The 
righteous men who save cities are they who do I 


of us by heart and head as well. 

In hours of doubt and danger, the Arachnite 
despairs; but the Melissito buckles to for the 
work of decision and deliverances, hoping while 
a ray of light remains, or a plank whole out of 
the wreck. The one cannot spell success; the 
other will not learn to say defeat; the one does 
not -hold on, the other cannot be beaten off. 
Hence we seldom iind the working Arachnides 
successful in life; and the bread which thev 
have to bake for themselves is apt to be both 
scant in quantity and sour in quality. The. 
others, on the contrary, for the most part succeed.; 
They have not only a larger volume of life to 
bear them on, but they have also the art of 
making friends, such as those poor starved prison- 
pinched souls do not know. They are thus 
backed by their own strength, and given a helping 
hand by the strength of others; where the 
Arachnides get no extraneous aid, and soon come 
to the end of their own power. Then they com¬ 
plain of their ill-luck, or speak of secret enemies 
who work in the dark against them; and, if 
women, they go into the sunless labyrinth of 
‘ nerves,’ by which they excuse their jealousy and 
ill-temper, their sourness and crossness. They 
say severely that no one knows wliat they suffer, 
save those who are in like manner afflicted, andi 
that they alone can measure the pain they 
endure. Perhaps the good-tempered interlocutor 
thinks to himself: ‘A little honey mixed in with 
all thy vinegar, O Arachnite, would soften much , 
of thy misery and reduce thy misfortunes to 
zero; and the milk of human kindness set to 
make cream is a better spiritual drink than the 
poison thou distillest and the vinegar which 
makes thee thin ; and the poor thin whey, which i 
is but serum with all the cream and cheese and 
butter taken out, is bad nourishment for men 
or babes.’ 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Delcado bad fixed ‘ the great and terrible day ’ 
for Wednesday evening. On Monday afternoon, 
Harry and Nora, accompanied by Mr Dupuy, 
went for a ride in the cool of dusk among 
the hills together. Trinidad that day was 
looking its very best. The tall and feathery 
bamboos that overhung the serpentine pathways 
stood out in exquisite clearness of outline, like 
Japanese designs, against the tender background 
of pearl-gray sky. The tree ferns rose lush and 
green among the bracken after yesterday’s brief 
and refreshing thunder-shower. The scarlet hi¬ 
biscus trees beside the negro huts were in the 


full blush of their first flowering season. The 
poinsettias, not, as in England, mere stiff standard 
plants from florists’ cuttings, but rising proudly 
into graceful trees of free and rounded growth, 
with long drooping branches, spread all about 
their great rosettes of crimson leaflets to the 
gorgeous dying sunlight. The broad green foliage 
of the ribbed bananas in the negro gardens 
put to shame the flimsy tropical make-believes 
of Kew or Monte Carlo. For the first time, it 
seemed to Harry Noel he was riding through 
the true and beautiful trbpics of poets and 
painters; and the reason was not difficult to 
guess, for Nora—Nora really seemed to be more 
kindly disposed to him. After all, she was not 
made of stone, and they had an interest in 
common which the rest of the house of Dupuy 
did not share with Nora—the interest in Edward 
and Marian Hawthorn. You can’t have a better 
introduction to any girl’s heart—though I dare¬ 
say it may be very wicked indeed to acknow¬ 
ledge it—thaij a common attachment to some¬ 
body or something tabooed or opposed by the 
parental authorities. 

Mr Dupuy rode first in the little single-file 
cavalcade, as became the senior ; and Mr Dupuy*B 
cob had somehow a strange habit of keeping 
fifty yards ahead of the other Vorses, which 
gave its owner on this particular occasion no 
little trouble. Harry and Nora followed behind 
at a respectful distance; and Harry, who had 
bought a new horse of his own the day before, 
and who brought up the rear on his fresh mount, 
seemed curiously undesirous of putting his latest 
purchase through its paces, as one might natu¬ 
rally have expected him to do under the circum¬ 
stances. On the contrary, he hung about behind 
most unconscionably, delaying Nora by every 
means in bis power; and Mr Dupuy, looking 
hack from his cob every now and again, grew 
^almost weary of calling out a dozen times over : 
‘Now then, Nora, you can canter up over this 
little bit of level, and catch me up, can’t you, 
surely ? ’ 

‘If it weren’t for the old gentleman,’ Harry 
thought to himself more than once, ‘I really 
think I should take this opportunity of speaking 
again to Nora’—he always called her ‘Nora’ in 
his own heart—a well-known symptom of the 
advanced stages of the disease—though she was 
of course ‘Miss Dupuy’ alone in conversation. 
‘Or even if we were on a decent English road, 
now, where you can ride two abreast, ahd have 
a tete-d-tete quite as comfortably as in an ordi¬ 
nary drawing-room! But it’s clearly impossible 
to propose to a girl when she’s riding a whole- 
horse’s length in front of you on a one-horse 
pathway. You can’t shout out to her: “My 
beloved, I adore you,’ at the top of your voice, 
as they do at the opera, especially with her own 
father—presumably devoted* to the rival interest 
—hanging ahead withia moderate earshot.’ So 
Harry was compelled to repress for the present 
his ardent declaration, and continue talking to 


likely to bring them into sympathy with one 
another than an{p alternative theme he eould 
possibly have hit upon. 

Presently, they descended again upon the plain, 
and Mr Dupuy was just about to rejoin them in 
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a narrow lane, almost wide enough for three Delgado knew it would: the sticks, in fact, were 
abreast, and bordered by a prickly hedge of prickly acacia. The horse plunged and reared a 
cactus and pinguin, when, to Nora’s great sur- little, and backed up in fright against the cactus 
prise, Tom Dupuy, on his celebrated chestnut hedge. The sharp cactus spines and the long 
mare Sambo Gal, came cantering up in the oppo- aloe-like needles of the pinguin leaves in the 
site direction, as if on purpose to catch and meet hedgerow goaded his flank severely os he backed 
them. Tom wasn’t often to be found away from against them. He gave another plunge, and hit 
his canes at that time of dav, and Nora had very up wildly against Nora’s mount. Nora kept her 
little doubt indeed that he had caught a glimpse seat bravely, but with some difficulty. Harry 
of Harry and herself from Pimento Valley, on was furious. Forgetting himself entirely, he 
the zigzag mountain path, without noticing her knocked the bundle of sticks off the old man’s 

father on in front bf them, and had ridden out head with a sudden swish of his thick riding- 

with the express intention of breaking in upon crop, and thou proceeded to lay the whip twice 
their supposed Ute-Mtc. or three times about Delgado’s ears with angry 

Mr Dupuy unconsciously prevented him from vehemence. To his great surprise, Delgado stood, 
carrying out this natural design. Meeting liis erect and motionless, as if he didn’t even notice 
nephew first in the narrow pathway, he was the blows. Appeased by what he took to be the 
just going to make him turn round and ride man’s suhtnis^ivcncss, llarry dug his heel into 
alongside with him, when Nora, seized with a his horsed* side and hurried forward to rejoin 

sudden fancy, half whispered to Harry Noel: Nora, who had ridden ahead hastily to avoid 

‘I’m not going to ride with Tom Dupuy; I the turmoil. 

can’t endure him; I shall turn /md ride back ‘ He’s an ill-conditioned, rude, bad-blooded 

in the opposite direction.’ fellow, that niggor there,’ he said apologetically 

‘We must tell your father,’ Harry said, hesi- to his pretty companion. ‘I know him before, 

tating. He’s the very same man I told you of the 

‘Of course,’Nora answered decidedly.—‘Papa,’ other evening, that wouldn’t pick my whip up 
she continued, raising her voice, ‘we’re going for me the first day I came to Trinidad. I’m 

to ride hack again and round by Delgado’s hut, glad lie’s had a taste of it to-day for his continual 

you know—the mountain-cabbage palm-tree way impudence.’ 

is so much prettier, and I want to show it to ‘He’ll have you up for assault, you may be 

Mr Noel. You and Tom Dupuy can turn and sure, Mr Noel,’ Nora answered earnestly. ‘And 

follow us.—The cob always goes ahead, you see, if Mr Haw thorn tries the case, he’ll give it 
Mr Noel, if once he’s allowed to get in front oi against you, for he’ll never allow any white 
the other horses.’ man to strike a negro. That man’s name is 

They turned back once more in this reversed Delgado; he’s an African, you know—an imported 
order, Nora and Harry Noel leading the way, African—and a regular savage ; and he had a 
and Mr Dupuy, abreast with Tom, following fearful quarrel once with papa and Tom 
behind somewhat angrily, till they came to a about the wages, which papa lias never forgiven. I 
point in the narrow lane where a gap in the But Mr Hawthorn dots say’—and Nora dropped | 
hedge led into a patch of jungle on the right- her voice a little—‘that lie’s really had a great • 
hand side. An old negro had crept out of it deal of pi evocation, and^h&t Tom Dupuy behaved 
just before them, carrying on his head, poised abominably, which of course is very probable, 
quite evenly, a big fagot of sticks for his out- for what can you expect from Tom Dupuy, Mr 

door fireplace. The old man kept the middle Noel?—But still’—and this Bhe said very loudly 

of the lane, just in front of them, and made not —‘all the negroes themselves will tell you that 
the slightest movement to right or left, as if he Louis Delgado's a regular rattlesnake, and you 
had no particular intention of allowing them to must put your foot fiimly down upon him if 
pass. Harry had just given liis new horse a tap you want to crush him.’ 

with the whip, and they were trotting along to ‘If you put your foot on rattlesnake,’ Louis 

f et well in front of the two followers, so lie Delgado cried aloud from behind, in angry 

idn’t greatly relish this untoward obstacle thrown accents, ‘you crush rattlesnake; hut rattlesnake 
so unexpectedly in liis -way. ‘Get out of the sting you, fo you die.’ And then he muttered 
road, will you, you there!’ he shouted angrily, to himself in lower tones : ‘ An’de rattlesnake has 

‘Don’t you see a lady’s coming? Stand aside got sting in him tail dat will hurt dat mulatto 

this minute, my good fellow’, and let her pass, man lrom Englan’, still, dat tink himself proper 
I tell you.’ * butkra.' 

Delgado turned around, almost as the horse’s Tom Dupuy and his uncle had just reached 
nose was upon him, and looking the young man the spot when Louis Delgado said angrily to 
defiantly in the face, answered with an obvious himself, in negro soliloquy, this offensive sentence, 
sneer : ‘ Who is ^ou, sah, dat you speak to me Tom reined in and looked smilingly at his uncle 
like-a dat? Dis is de Queen high-road, for as Delgado said it. ‘So you know something, 
naygur an’ for buckra. * You doan’t got no right too, about this confounded _ Englishman, you 
at all to turn me off it’ wretched nigger you ! ’ he said condescendingly. 

Harry recognised his man at once, and the ‘You’ve found out that our friend Noel’s u 
hot temper of the Lincolnshire Noels boiled up woolly-headed mulatto, have you, Delgado?’ 
within him. He hit out at the fellow with liis Louis Delgado’s eyes sparkled with gratified 
riding-whip viciously. Delgado didn’t attempt to malevolence as he answered with a cunning smile : 
dodge the blow—a negro never does—but merely * Aha, Mistah Tom Dupuy, you glad to hear 
turned his head haughtily, so that the bundle of dat, sah! You want to get some information 
sticks pushed hard against the horse’s nose, and from de poor naygur dis ebenin’, do you! No, 
s.et it bleeding with the force of the sudden turn, no, sah ; de Dupuys an’ me, w’e is not fren’; ' 
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we is at variance one wit de odder. I doan’t 
gwine to tell you nuffin’ at all, sah, about de 
buckra from Englan’. But when mule kick too 
much, I say to him often: “ Ha, ha, me fren’, 
you is too proud. You tink you is horse. I 
s’pose you doan’t rightly remember dat your own 
fader wasn’t nuffin’ but a common jackass ! ’” 

He loved to play with both his intended 
victims at once, as a cat plays with a captured 
mouse before she kills it. .Keep him in sus¬ 
pense as long as you can—that's the point of 
the game. Dandle him, and torture him, and 
hold him off; but never tell him the truth out- j 
right, for good or for evil, as long as you can 
possibly help it. 

‘Do you really know anything,’ Tom Dupuy 
asked eagerly, ‘or are you only guessing, like 
all the rest of us ? Do you mean 1*> tell me 
you’ve got any proof that the fellow % a nigger? 
—Come, come, Delgado, we may have quarrelled, 
but you needn’t be nasty about it. I’ve got 
a grudge against this man Noel, and 1 don’t 
mind paying you liberally for anything you can 
tell me against him.’ 

But Delgado shook his head doggedly. ‘I 
doan’t want your money, sah,’ he answered with 
a slow drawl; ‘ I want more dan .your money, 
if I want anyting. But I doan’t gwine to help 
you agin me own colour. Buckra for buckra, 
an’ colour for colour! If you want to find 
out about him, why doan’t you write to de 
buckra gentlemen over in Barbadocs?’ 

He kept the pair of white men there, dawdling 
and parleying, for twenty minutes nearly, while 
Harry and Nora went riding away alone towards 
the mountain cabbage-palms. It pleased Delgado 
thus to be able to hold the two together on the 
tenter-hooks of suspense—to exercise his power 
before the two buekras. At last, Tom Dupuy 


with us Dupuys; it don’t run in the family— 
but still, I ask you as a personal favour to tell 
me whatever you know about this matter: I 
have reasons of my own which make me ask you 
as a personal favour.’ 

Delgado’s eyes glistened horribly. ‘Buckra,’ 
he answered with a hideous grin, dropping all 
the usual polite formulas, ‘I will iell you for 
true den ; f will tell you all about it. Dat man 
Noel is son ob brown gal from ole Barbadocs. 
Her name is Budleigh, an’ her fam’ly is brown 
folks dat lib at place dem call de Wilderness. 
I hear all about dem from Isaac Pour tales. 
Pourtal&s an’ dis man Noel, dem is bot’ cousin. 
De man is brown just same like Isaac Pour- 
talfcs!* 

‘ By George, Uncle Theodore ! ’ Tom Dupuy 
cried exultantly, ‘Delgado’s right—right to the 
letter. Pourtales is a Barbadocs man : his father 
was one of the Pourtaleses of this island who 
settled in Barbadocs, and his mother must have 
been one of these brown Budleighs. Noel told us 
himself the other day his mother was a Budleigh 
—a Budleigh of the Wilderness. He’s been over 
in Barbadoes looking after their property.—By 
Jove, Delgado, I’d rather have a piece of news 
like that than a hundred pounds!—We shall 
stick a pin, after all, Uncle Theodore, in that 
confpunded, stuck-up, fui-lal mulatto-man.’ 


* It’s too late to follow them up .by the moun¬ 
tain-cabbages,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy exclaimed 
with an anxious sigh—how did he know but that 
at that very moment this undoubted brown man 
might he proposing (hang his impudence) to his 
daughter Nora?—‘it’s too late to follow thejp, 
if we mean to dress for dinner. We must go 
home straight by the road, and even then we 
won’t overtake them before they’re back at 
Orange Grove, I’m afraid, Tom.* 

Delgado stood in the middle of the lane and 
watched them retreating at an easy canter; then 
he solemnly replaced the bundle of sticks on 
the top of his head, spread out his hands and 
fingers in the most expressively derisive African 
attitudes, and began to dance with wild glee a 
sort of imaginary triumphal war-dance over his 
intended slaughter. ‘Ha, ha,’ he cried aloud, 

‘ Wednesday ebenin’—Wednesday ebenin’! De 
great and terrible day ob de Lard cornin’ for 
true on Wednesday ebenin’! Slay, slay, slay, 
an’ leave not* one libbin’ soul behind in de 
land ob de Amalekites. Dat is de first an’ 
de last good turn I ebber gwine to do for 
Tom Dupuy, for certain. I doan’t want his 
money, I tell him, but I want de blood ob 
him. On Wednesday nigkt, I gwine to get 
it. Ha, ha! We gwine to slay de remnant 
ob de Amalekites.’ He paused a^noment, and 
poised the bundle more evenly on bis head; 
then he went on, walking homewards more 
quietly, but talking to himself aloud, in a clear, 
angry, guttural voice, as negroes will do, under 
the influence of powerful excitement. * What for 
I doan’t tell dat man Noel himself dat he 
is mulatto when him hit me ? ’ he asked him¬ 
self with rhetorical earnestness. ‘ Becase I doan’t 
want to go an’ spoil de fun ob de whole dis¬ 
covery. If I tell him, dat doan’t nullin’—even 
before de missy. Tom Dupuy is proper buckra : 
he hate Noel, an’ Noel hate him! He gwine to 
tell it so it sting Noel. He gwine to disgrace 
dat proud man before de buekras an’ before de 
missy! ’ 

He paused again, and chewed violently for a 
minute or two at a piece of cane he pulled out 
of his pocket; then lie spat out the dry refuse 
with a fierce explosion of laughter, and went 
on again: ‘But I doan’t gwine to punish Noel 
like I gwine to punish de Dupuys an’ de missy. 
Noel is fren’ ob Mistah Ilawtorn, de fren’ ob de 
naygur: dat gwine to be imputed to him for 
righteousness. In de great and terrible day, de 
angel gwine to pass ober Noel, same as him 

S ass ober de house ob Israel; but de bouse ob 
e Dupuy shall perish utterly, lilft de house 
ob Pharaoh, an’ like de house ob Saul, king ob 
Israel, whose seed was destroyed out ob de land, 
so dat not one ob dem left.’ # 

THE MODERN £RIZE SYSTEM. 

It may be accepted as a principle that the edu¬ 
cation question admits of no final settlement in 
a state of progressive civilisation. Methods and 
forms, possibly the outcome of much thought and 
effort, established in one age, become cumbrous 
or altogether valueless in the next. They are 
found unsuited to the requirehients of the later 
period, during which a demand has arisen fox 
other kinds of knowledge, or for more advanced 
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fA ftrHng in subjects previously treated in an 
elementary manner only. Hence it follows that 
the minds of enlightened nations become directed 
to educational matters with a certain degree of 
periodicity: from time to time the education 
question becomes a burning one. 

The most superficial reader of the daily papers 
or magazines cannot fail to have been Btruck 
latterly by the increasing attention bestowed on 
such matters by the people of these countries. 
So decided an influence is exerted by these con¬ 
siderations on the public just now, that we find 
them furnish i ng a test in some districts for par¬ 
liamentary or other representatives. At social 
and literary gatherings, such questions as the 
following are warmly discussed : Should the State 
provide and maintain schools for the people, or 
should these be largely left to individual enter¬ 
prise, as at present?—Should State interference 
take the form it has done in recent educational 
experiments, wherein two universities and one 
gigantic scheme of intermediate education have 
been framed on the lines of mere examining 
boards, disbursing public prize-money?—What 
is the relative value of the kinds of instruction 
ordinarily given in schools?—How may the desire 
for information be aroused among the masses, 
and in what way may the stimulus be best 
applied ? 

These and other questions of a kindred nature 
occupy the thoughts of many at this time. It 
is not our present purpose to deal with the 
whole question of education, but to consider very 
briefly one aspect of it—namely, prizes and their 
distribution. 

If we inquire what inducements are offered 
to pupils to excel in special subjects or to pro¬ 
ceed to higher branches of them, we find that 
the same general plan is followed in all our 
institutions, from the most elementary to the 
highest—namely, money prizes or their equiva¬ 
lent in books or medals, the obtaining of which 
presupposes a competitive examination. In most 
instances, the prize-money is paid in cash to the 
successful candidate. The age in which we live 
is eminently competitive, a met early recognised 
by children at school, and still better understood 
in after-life. In comparing ourselves with our 
neighbours, may it not be a fact that we are an 
over-examined people? We may further ask, 
are examinations always fair tests of ability? Is 
the reward system, as we have it, the best means 
of promoting a higher culture ? 

Those who have had any experience at all of 
examinations must have been over and over again 
surprised at 1 the order in which candidates known 
to them are placed on the Honour list. There 
is a certain element of chance about examinations 
rapidly conducted, that cannot be eliminated, and 
which may lead to the disappointment of the 
most confident hopes. A diligent student, who 
has perhaps overtaxed Himself physically in pre¬ 
paration for, or who is over-anxious about the 
examination, fails utterly, or is surpassed by 
some one of very superficial attainments. It 
seems to us that the verdict of a teacher, or, to 
prevent favouritism, of several teachers, as to the 
relative merits of the pupils long under their 
training and observation, has some advantages 
over the examination method at present in vogue, 
success in which is as often attained by an 


unhealthy effort of ‘ cramming,’ as by patient and 
honest 6tudy. Doubtless, examinations for some 
purposes cannot be entirely dispensed with, but 
must remain os necessary evils. Still, their fre¬ 
quency could be reduced considerably with 
decided benefit to the physical, and possibly 
also to the intellectual, condition of the rising 
generation. 

The second part of our question remains to 
be considered: Is the present reward system the 
best means of promoting higher culture? Let 
us suppose a case. There is a class of twenty 
pupils engaged upon a subject for which a valu¬ 
able prize is offered. Possibly seventeen of these, 
from their former experience of their class-fellows, 
conclude that the prize lies between the remain¬ 
ing three, and that there is no use trying for 
it The prize and perhaps the subject also have 
no longer toy interest for them ; they cease to 
study, or at all events do little. The three 
amongst whom the prize lies are the most dili¬ 
gent, who probably like tlie subject, or learning 
generally for its own sake, or who, from vanity 
or ambition, are anxious to excel. These are 
they to whom the stimulus is applied ; but they 
are the very pupils that need no further stimulus. 
The spur is virtually withheld from those 
requiring it, and applied to those who need it 
not. 

If it be conceded that the need of reform is 
indicated in such cases, we must avoid rushing 
to the opposite extreme in trying to effect it 
No one will suggest that the method of reward 
as applied to donkey-races would meet the case. 
With our present light, we are not prepared to 
recommend a thorough-going remedy. Much 
may, however, be done for the cause of true 
culture by modifying the distribution of prizes. 
The current notion of a prize is, that it is a 
reward for something vpell done, due as soon as* 
the meritorious act is accomplished. Etymologi¬ 
cally considered, the word conveys nothing more 
than that. A higher estimate oi the function of 
a prize might advantageously be substituted for 
tbe one implied in the above definition. If it were 
regarded as not merely a reward for something 
past and done, but also as a stimulus to further 
effort in the same direction, more lasting good 
might be effected, and a modification of the 
present system of distribution would become a 
necessity. For example : a large money prize 
obtained in a junior school, instead of being paid 
directly to tbe successful candidate, might bo 
divided into two unequal sums, the smaller to 


as fees at a neighbouring high-school or college 
where the favourite subjects could be studied for 
a longer period free of cost to the pupil. The 
payment of the larger instalment could be made 
contingent upon the successful candidate desiring 
to prosecute his studies further. In the event 
of the pupil electing to abandon study in favour 
of trade or business, or from mere disinclination, 
the medal, book, &c., showing the position attained, 
might alone he presented, and the balance of 
the prize-money be forfeited. 

Among other benefits resulting from this scheme 
we might instance—that cramming would be 
diminished to an appreciable extent A common 
practice nowadays with many who enter for prize 
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examinations is to hurriedly prepare a large 
number of subjects, selected more with reference 
to their maximum of marks than to the tastes 
of the pupil, then to obtain the coveted prize, 
and subsequently to forget the mass of undi¬ 
gested information with which their memories 
nave been surfeited, possibly never to return 
without disgust to the consideration of them. 

We fancy such a modification as sketched 
above’would influence favourably those who select 
a subject for its own sake and are desirous 
of knowing it perfectly. If successful in the 
elementary schools, the means are gained for 
following it up in a more advanced one till it 
is finally mastered, the information having been 
gradually imparted and more perfectly assimi¬ 
lated. On the other hand, the scheme would 
rather repel those alluded to before, who study 
hurriedly particular branches solely I9r the sake 
of the money to be gained, only so long as this 
is at once paid to them in the form of cash. 

The plan recommended appears to be incon¬ 
sistent with separate or private educational enter¬ 
prises, many of which depend for their main¬ 
tenance ana efficiency on large fees. The want 
of uniformity in constitution and management of 
elementary schools, and the want of harmonious 
action resulting from the rivalry between them, 
scarcely offer the proper conditions for the full 
development of the plan. In a few large towns, 
where the relations between schools have rendered 
its introduction possible, it lias been eminently 
successful Pupils of marked intellectual power, 
belonging to the less opulent classes, have been 
induced by the operation of this system to pro¬ 
ceed from primary to intermediate schools, and 
ultimately to the attainment of the highest dis¬ 
tinctions at the English universities; following 
specially at each advancement the subjects of 
• their choice. 

Undoubtedly, a complete State-controlled edu¬ 
cational scheme embracing all grades would render 
possible the general adoption of this method of 
applying large money prizes. In offering this 
suggestion as a plea in favour of State educa¬ 
tion we must bear in mind that the State system 
depends for its favourable reception on considera¬ 
tions of much greater moment, which cannot 
in our present limits be discussed. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIL 

After a sleepless night of suspense and dread, 
Bertha, who was always up first in the little 
household, lingered in her room until long after 
her usual time, not daring to descend, for fear 
of meeting Jasper Rodley, and only did so at 
the personal summons of her father, who assured 
her that their visitor had gone. 

Contrary to his usual habit, the captain was 
silent during breakfast; and the girl’s heart, 
which had been brightened partly by the depar-1 
ture of Jasper Rodley, and partly by the thought 
that it was Wednesday, interpreted the silence 
of her father as ominous. After breakfast, she 
began to prepare as usual for her weekly visit 
to Saint Quinians’ market. 

'T= 


‘Bertha,’ said her father, who had lighted his 
pipe and was stumping up and down the room, 

* don’t hurry to-day. An hour or so cannot make 
much difference. I want to speak to you/ 

Pale and trembling, the girl took her seat at 
the open window, through which streamed the 
early sunshine. 

‘Jasper Rodley was talking to me for a long 
time last night/ continued the old man. ‘ I think 
he is a nice young fellow, and I am sure you 
have made an impression on Lim/ 

Another person better versed -in the art of 
approaching a delicate subject would have chosen 
a more circuitous mode of procedure; but the 
simple, blunt, old sailor knew very little about 
conversational wile and artifice, and could only 
go straight to the point. 

Bertha did not answer, hut sat motionless, 
with her eyes fixed on the shining rocks and 
the tumbling Sea beyond. 

So her father continued : * And I don’t think 
you could do better, in case he should make 
any proposal to you about—about marriage, than 
accept him. In fact, it is my wish that you 
should do so.’ 

Bertha remained silent for s^me moments; 
then she moved from her Beat, placed herself on 
the stool by her father’s side, took his hand in 
hers, and said : * Father, my dearest wish is to 
please you and to do all that you wish. I have 
but one other friend in the world besides you, 
and no other relation. You have been the best 
of fathers to me, and I have tried to be a good 
daughter to you; but I cannot, oh, I cannot 
obey you in this! * 

‘But, my lass/ continued the old man, who 
was evidently moved by the earnest manner in 
which the girl spoke, ‘Jasper Rodley is a man 
of a thousand—good-looking, of respectable birth, 
and doing well. He would make you happy, 
and another important thing—he would not take 
you from me.’ 

* Oh, it is not that, father—no, no ! ’ exclaimed 
the girl. 

‘ But you must have some reason for not liking 
him ?’ 

* Yes; I have the best of reasons, father. In 
the first place, you know very little about him, 
or you could not speak so highly of him as you 
do. He is a man of doubtful chapter, as you 
may find out by asking any one in Saint Quinians. 

In the second place, I-—I don’t love him, and 
could never get to love him^or even like him. 
And in the third place ’■- 

‘ Well, lass, well ? ’ 

* In the third place, f am betrothed to another.’ 

‘ Betrothed to another! ’ exclaimed her father 
in amazement. ‘ Why, that is impossible I You 
never see any one; no one ever comes here; 
and I cannot believe that all this time you 
have been deceiving me by carrying on a aeoret 
acquaintance, when you have so often protested 
that you live for me, and me only/ . 

-, J 
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«I have never dared tell you, father,’ cried 
, the girl. * But it is a weight off my mind, now 
that you know. And, father, remember that I 
am 'not a child, and that, fond as I am of you 
and the old home, I could not go through life 
without some love of another kind than that I 
feel for you.’ 

Bertha had never spoken to her father in this 
style before, and the old man looked at her with 
mingled astonishment and reproach. Then he 
said: ‘Bertha, I have particular reasons for 
wishing you to marry Jasper Rodley: I am 
in his power.’ 

The girl recalled what Rodley had said to her 
on the previous Wednesday, and knew now that 
there was a mystery in which her father and 
Rodley were involved, a mystery which instinc¬ 
tively filled her with dread that, during all these 
years of peace and quiet, something had been 
enacted between them which had been carefully 
kept from her, and that the interview of the 
previous evening was but the climax of a long- 
gathering storm. Many little changes in her 
father’s manner and habits during the past four 
years had mystified her ; now they were partially 
accounted for, and /fit, to her recollection, she 
had never seen Jasper Rodley before the present 
month. 

* In his power, father !' she exclaimed. ‘ How 
can you be in his power 1 ’ 

* ‘ That I cannot even tell you, my loved one.’ 

‘If you went out into the world, and had 
business dealings with other men, I could per¬ 
haps understand that you, being so simple and 
good-minded, might be drawn into the power 
of bad men, father,’ cried Bertha. ‘ But you see 
none but me ; you get no letters; you never go 
even into Saint Quinians, and yet you are in the 
power of a stranger ! ’ 

The old man shook his head, and continued : 

‘ It is kind of you, Bertha, to say that I am good- 
minded j but I am a rogue.’ 

‘ You a rogue—my own, good, dear father ! ’ 
exclaimed the girl. ‘ No, no! Were a hundred 
Rodleys to swear on their knees that you were 
a rogue, I would tell them they lied ! ’ 

‘Yet, it is true, lass,’ said the old man sadly; 
‘and it is to save me from the consequences of 
being a rogue, that I ask you to accept JaRper 
Rodley’s offer of marriage. You have a week 
in which to decide.’ 

‘ A week! Seven short days! ’ cried his 
daughter, springing from her seat. ‘But there 
is time. I must go, father, now ; don’t keep me, 
for every minute is of value.’ 

The old man would have said something; but 
she hurried from the room, and in a few minutes 
had started. 

Never before had the four miles between home 
and Saint Quinians seeded so Ion" to Bertha ; 
never before had she trod the familiar road 
unmindful of the beauties of nature around her, 
and on this April morning nature was very 
beautiful; but sue had no eyes for the majestic 
green waves splintering into clouds of spray on 
the shining rocks, for the white-winged birds 
riding on the swell, for the sweet-scented herbage, 
or, the blue sky glimmering between the dark 
branches of the pines. Simply she gazed on the 


gray-walled, red-roofed old town ahead of her, 
at the entrance of which some one would be 
waiting to greet her with open arms and glad 
smile. And her heart felt a little sinking as 
she gained the sandy eminence whence she 
generally got a first sight of his figure coming 
to meet her, and saw no one! She was later 
than usual, certainly; but he would have waited 
for her, she felt assured. He was not under the 
archway, nor coming up the street from the 
market-place* nor, when she arrived at the 
market-place, could she descry him anywhere. 

‘Ah, Miss Bertha!’ said one of her market- 
friends. ‘And how’s the poor young gentleman 
gettin’ on ? ’ 

[ ‘ The poor young gentleman! ’ repeated Bertha. 

‘ Why, Mrs Hardingson, who do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Why, who should I mean but Mr Symonds ! 
Sure-ly you’ve heard of his a-bein’ picked out 
of the South Fossy, half-dead and ’- 

Bertha almost dropped her baskets, and her 
blood ran cold within her ; then, without waiting 
to hear further details, she hurried away to the 
office in which Harry was. The head partner 
received her with the utmost urbanity, and 
corroborated what the market-woman had said, 
stating, that when Harry did not appear at the 
office at the usual hour, a messenger was sent to 
his lodgings, who returned with the answer that 
nothing was known about him. Later in the 
day he was found lying insensible in the Old 
Town Ditch. The gentleman added, that although 
Harry had had a narrow escape, lie was out of i 
danger. ’ 

From the office, Bertha went to her lover’s 
lodgings. The servant told her that Harry was 
in bed, very weak and excitable, but that the 
doctor spoke hopefully. 

She sent him up a long written message, 
reproaching him with having kept the facts from 
her, and bidding him hsc no precautions for 
getting better, as she had urgent need of him, 
but avoiding all direct allusion to what had 
taken place at home. A painfully scrawled answer 
came back to her to the effect that the doctor 
had assured him that within a week he ought to 
be able to get out, and sending her all sorts of 
loving messages. 

Brief as all this is to tell, Bertha found that 
she had spent nearly two hours since her arrival 
in the town in finding out about Harry, so that, 
when she turned again into the market-place to 
begin her purchases, it was the usual hour when 
she was due at home ; and by the time she had 
finished, the church bells were chiming three 
o’clock. As she turned out of the arch on to 
the homeward road, she felt bewildered and 
upset by the events of the past few hours as 
she had never felt before, and the central figure 
in the midst of her mental confusion was that 
of Jasper Rodley. Instinctively, she associated 
him with what had happened to Harry. All the 
circumstances pointed to him as being the author 
of the harm—the anger in which the two young 
men had parted, Harry’s avowed intention of 
getting an explanation from Rodley, and the 
discovery of tno former in the Town Ditch a 
few hours later. To such an extent were her 
feelings*worked up, that she dreaded arriving at 
home, for fear that Jasper Rodley should be there 
to meet her and to push his suit; and so, 
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resolving to linger as long as possible, she turned 
from the direct road over the sandhills, and 
struck into a more devious path, which led 
amongst tfie rocks on the edge of the sea. 

So busy was she communing with herself that 
she did not observe the tide, which she imagined 
was receding, to be rising fast, and had pro¬ 
ceeded for two miles before she noticed that she 
was cut off from the sandhills by a broad, deep, 
rapidly increasing sheet of troubled water. For 
a moment she hesitated, yet not from fear, for 
familiarity since early childhood with rocks and 
tides had saved her more than once from a 
similar predicament, and had made her an expert 
in rock-scrambling ; but from the fact that her 
absence of mind had caused her to miss the right 
path. However, she quickly decided; and in 
spite of being heavily handicapped by |he burden 
of two baskets, struck straight up* a ledge of 
fantastic rock which, she seemed to remember, 
communicated even at high tide with the shore. 
But, to her horror and dismay, when she arrived 
at the summit, she beheld a fast running, angry 
current separating her from the sand, upon which, 
not a quarter of a mile away, stood her father’s 
house. There was nothing to be done but to 
make for the rocks which towered above her 
on her right hand, and which she could see were 
never touched by the waves. Once up there, and 
she was safe ; but the getting there was a problem 
even for her with her youthful strength and 
activity. As the rising water was already lapping 
at her heels and would advance to a level some 
inches above her head, there was no time for 
delay. Before starting, she shouted, in order to 
attract the attention of some one in the house ; 
but the wind was blowing in her teeth, and 
she knew that she would need all her breath 
for the climb before her. 

» It was a quarter of an hour’s race with the 
tide. At each one of*Bcrtha’s upward steps, 
the green water seemed to make a step. More 
than once she slipped back, and was over her 
ankles in water; but at length she reached her 
haven, and sank down on a table of dry rock, 
utterly exhausted, her hands torn and bleeding, 
her dress in tatters and drenched with water, 
safe from a fearful death, but face to face with 
the prospect of having to pass long dark hours 
in a wild desolate spot, and at the risk of being 
discovered by some of the lawless characters 
who made the rocks their homes, their castles, 
and their storehouses. 

It was some time before she was sufficiently 
recovered to examine her place of refuge. When 
she did so, she found that she was on the very 
edge of one steep cliff, and at the foot of another 
as high, but not so inaccessible. She was well 
above the water, for, clinging to the sides of 
the cliff and springing up between the clefts 
of the rocks, were thick stunted bushes, and 
even here and there the tinted head of a hardy 
flower. But suddenly her attention was drawn 
from the geography of her surroundings to the 
mark of a boot on the patch of bright sand 
behind the rock. A tremor seized her at first, 
for she imagined that she must have chosen a 
smugglers’ haunt as her place of refuge; but 
her fear turned into joy when Bhe noticed that 
there was but the impression of a left foot, and 
that the spot the right foot would have occu¬ 


pied was marked by a hole such as the ferrule 
of a thick stick would make, and she knew that 
the traces were those of her father. The mark® 
came up from below, and stopped abruptly at 
a thick bush. Something prompted the girl to 
stir this bush with her foot, and, to her sur¬ 
prise, it came away in a mass, and displayed 
an orifice in the rock just large enough to admit 
of one man passing. Her curiosity was now 
aroused, and overruling all considerations con¬ 
cerning her personal safety, and the advisa¬ 
bility of getting home as soon as possible, 
she entered the opening, and found herself in 
a tolerably large cavern, the sandy floor of 
which was covered with marks corresponding 
to those outside, but which were especially 
numerous about a large round stone which, from 
its dissimilarity to the material of the cavern, 
seemed to have been brought from the beach 
below. Exerting all her strength, she moved 
the stone, and staggered back with an expres¬ 
sion of amazement. On a wooden shelf placed 
in a hollow she beheld a dozen canvas bags, 
which, when she lifted them, clinked with the 
unmistakable sound of coin. But what startled 
her even more than the discovery itself was that 
each bag bore upon it, in lj^lf-effaced letters, the 
words, ‘ Faraday & Co., Saint Quinlans.’ 

A terrible light now broke upon ^er. Faraday 
& Co. were the bankers in whose employ Harry 
Symonds had been when they were robbed 
four years previously of three thousand pounds 
in sovereigns; and she too well understood now 
what her father meant when he called himself 
a rogue, and what was the nature of the influ¬ 
ence which Jasper Rodley had over him. She 
stood for some moments irresolute, sick at heart, 
her brain in a whirl, and every limb trembling. 
How should she act? Nothing that she could 
do would remove the fact that during the past 
four years her father had been making use of 
coin which belonged to other people, although, by 
taking the money away, she could screen him 
from the public shame of having it in his posses¬ 
sion. Oh! she thought, if Hairy could be with 
her but for five minutes to decide for her ! 

Daylight was fast fading away, so that every 
moment was of value. She decided that she 
would get home as soon as possible, tell her 
father of her discovery, persuade him to return 
the money to the bankers, making up the deficit 
which he had used, and informing them how 
and where he had found it. If this could be 
done without attracting the notice of Jasper 
Rodley, she might defy him to do his worst, 
and clear her lather of all suspicion. So she 
replaced the stone, covered up the entrance to 
the cave with the bush, anil lollowed the marks 
on the thin sand-path, which, to her joy led, 
over a ridge of rocks hitherto invisible to her, to 
the shore. Scarcely had she passed along, when 
the figure of Jasper R*dley rose from behind 
a rock close by the cavern entrance, his eyes 
bright with malignant satisfaction at having 
watched all her movements unseen. 

Bertha found her father in a terrible state 
of anxiety, and she had to explain how she 
had been overtaken by the tide on her home¬ 
ward journey, before she could broach the topic 
uppermost in her mind ; and then, just as she 
was about to tell the captain of her discovery, 
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Mr Jasper Rodley walked into the room, and 
announced his intention of staying the night, bo 
that she would have no opportunity of speaking 
to her father in private until the next day. 

WONDERS OF MEMORY. 

If ‘all great people have great memories,’ as Sir 
Arthur Helps declares in his delightful book 
entitled Social Pressure, it by no means follows 
that all those who a?e possessed of great mem- i 
ones are ‘great people.’ Many an instance might 
be cited to show that men of very moderate 
intellectual capacity may be endowed with a 
power of memory which is truly prodigious. 
In addition to this, there are plenty of well- 
authenticated examples of the extraordinary 
power of memory displayed even by idiots. In 
the Memoirs of Mrs Somerville there is a curious 
account of a most extraordinary verbal memory. 
‘There was an idiot in Edinburgh/ she tells us, 

‘ of a respectable family who had <.a remarkable 
memory. He never failed to go to the kirk on 
Sunday; and on returning home, could repeat 
the sermon, saying : “ Here the minister coughed ; 
here he stopped to blow his nose.”—During the 
tour we made in thfc.Highlands,’ she adds, ‘we 
met with another idiot who knew the Bible so 
perfectly, that if you asked him where such a 
verse was to be found, he could tell without hesi¬ 
tation and repeat the chapter.’ These examples 
are sufficiently remarkable; but what shall be 
said of the case cited by Archdeacon Fearon 
in his valuable pamphlet on Mental Vigour 1 ? 
‘There was in my father’s parish/ says the arch¬ 
deacon, ‘a man who could remember the day 
when every person had been buried in the 
parish for thirty-five years, and could repeat 
with unvarying accuracy the name and age of 
the deceased, with the mourners at the funeral. 
But he was a complete fool. Out of the line 
of burials, he had but one idea, and could not 
give an intelligible reply to a single question, 
nor be trusted to feed himself.’ 

These phenomenal instances may be matched 
by the Sussex farm-labourer George Watson, 
as we find recorded in Hone’s Table Booh. 
Watson could neither read nor write, yet he 
was wont to perform wondrous feats of mental 
calculation, and his memory for events seemed 
to be almost faultless. ‘But the most extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance/ says Hone, ‘ is the 
power he possesses of recollecting the events 
of every day from an early period of his life. 


‘ what day it was/ and to give some information 
about the weather, and about his own where¬ 
abouts and do ing s on any one of the fifteen 
thousand or more dates that might h§ named. 
When Mr H enkl e first met this man of marvel¬ 
lous memory, he was employed in the office of 
the Honourable T. Tv. Rukenbrod, editor of the 
Salem Republican, where nothing better could be 
found for M'Cartncy to do than ‘ turn the wheel 
of the printing-press on two days of each week.’ 
On the first formal examination this man under¬ 
went, his answers were tested by reference to the 
file of a newspaper which gave the day of the 
week along with the date. In one case his 
statement was disputed, for the day he named 
was not the same as that given by the paper; 
but on further inquiry, it was found that the 
newspaper ,was wrong, for the printer had made 
a mistake. Ghort-hand notes of the conversation 
were taken at subsequent interviews. The report 
of these is very curious reading. Take the 
following as a sample. ‘ Question. October 8, 
1828 1 Answer (in two seconds), Wednesday. It 
was cloudy and drizzled raiu. I carried dinner 
to my father where he was getting out coal.— 
Question. February 21, 1829? Answer (in two 
seconds), Saturday. It was cloudy in the morning, 
and clear in the afternoon ; there was a little 
snow on the ground. An uncle who lived near 
sold a horse-beast that day for thirty-five dollars.’ 
And so the conversation ran on for hours, ranging 
over forty years of M‘Cartney’s personal history. 
Mr Henkle tells us that if he went over some 
of the dates again, after a few days’ interval, the 
answers, although given in different terms, were’ 
essentially the same, ‘showing distinctly that lie 
remembered the facts, and not the words pre¬ 
viously used.’ M‘Cartney’s memory is not con¬ 
fined to dates and events ; he is a rare calculator, 
can give the cube root of such numbers ns 59,* 
319; or 571, 787, &c.^ can repeat some two 
hundred and fifty hymns, and start about two 
hundred tunes; has a singularly extensive ancl 
accurate knowledge of geography, and never 
forgets the name of a person he has once seen 
or read of. With all this singular power of 
memory, however, he is not a man whose general 
grasp of mind is at all noteworthy. 

The same may be said of scores of men whose 
one rich gift of memory has brought them into 
prominence. No one has claimed any high intel¬ 
lectual rank for the renowned ‘Memory Comer 
Thompson/ who drew from actual memory, in 
twenty-two hours, at two sittings, in the presence 
of two well-known gentlemen, a correct plan of 
the parish of St James, Westminster, with parts 
of the parishes of St Marylebone, StIAnn, and St 
Martin; which plan contained every square, 
street, lane, court, alley, market, church, chapel, 
and all public buildings, with all stable and other 
yards,' also every public-house in the pariah, and 
the corners of all streets, with all minutia*, as 
pumps, posts, trees, houses that project and inject, 
bow-windows, Carlton House, St James’s Palace, 
and the interior of the markets, without scale or 
reference to any plan, book, or paper whatever; 
who undertook to do the same for the parishes 
of St Andrew, Holborn, St Giles-in-the-Fields, 
St Paul’s, Covent Garden, St Mary-le-Strand, St 
Clement’s, and St George’s; who could tell the 
comer of any great leading thoroughfare from 


day of th6 month occurred, he immediately : 
names it, and also mentions where he was and 
what was the state of the weather. A gentleman 
who had kept a t diary put many questions to 
him, and his answers were invariably correct.’ 

Of a similar kind is the memory for which 
Daniel M‘Cartney has ^become famous in the 
United States. The strange story of this man’s 
achievements is told by Mr Henkle in the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy. MHUartney, in 1869, 
declared that he could remember the day of the 
week for any date from January 1827, that is, 
from the time when he was nine years and four 
months old—forty-two and a half years. He has 
oiten been tested, and, so far as Mr Henkle’s 
account goes, had not failed to tell his questioner 
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Hyde Park comer or Oxford Street to St Paul’s; part of Juvenal and Persius. Euler the mafche- 
who could ‘take an inventory of a gentleman’s matician and Leibnitz the philosopher could 
house from attic to ground-floor and write it recite the JEneid from beginning to end. In 
out afterwards. He did this at Lord Nelson’s their day, Porson, Elmsley, Parr, and Wakefield, 
at Merton, and at the Duke of Kent’s, in the held the foremost place as scholars, and all, or 
presence of two noblemen.’ ^ _ course, had rare memories; but the palm must 

Turning, now, from examples like the foregoing, be given to Porson, of whom endless stories are 
which have been given to show that a great tola. Before he went to Eton, he was able to 
memory does not argue in all cases any unusual repeat almost the whole of Horace, Virgil, Homer, 
mental power in other directions, let us look Cicero, and Livy. When, as a practical joke, 
at some of the ‘great people’ whose ‘great a school-fellow slipped thp wrong book into 
memories ’ illustrate the correctness of Sir Arthur Porson's hand, just as he was about to read 
Helps’s dictum. Running over a long list of and translate, tne boy was not disconcerted, but 
examples, which the writer has prepared for his went on to read from his memory, as if nothing 
own use in the study of this subject, he has had occurred. In later life, his performances 
been struck with the fact, that the last three approached the miraculous. It would require 
or four centuries appear to much greater advan- all our space to give any fair idea of them; 
tage in this review than any similar period for he not only knew all the great Greek poets 
which preceded them. This, after* all, is not and prose writers pretty well by heart, but could 
surprising, when the circumstances of modern recite whole plays of Shakspeare, or complete 
life are carefully considered ; but it is not in books from Paradise Lost , Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
accordance with common opinion. There is a Barrow’s sermons, scenes from Foote, Edgeworth’s 
notion abroad that the power of memory has Essay on Irish Bulls, scores of pages from Gibbon 
declined since the invention of writing, and or Rapin. He is also Baid to have been able 
especially since the invention of printing and to repeat the whole of the Moral Tale of the 
the universal spread of cheap books and news- Dean of Badajoz, and Smollett’s Roderick Random 
papers. Nothing could be more mistaken than from the first page to the la*t. 
such a supposition. If we do not nowadays use Gilbert Wakefield’s memory was also of the 
the memory as the only registry of facts within gigantic order, but it will not bSfcr comparison 
our reach, we do use the memory even more with Porson’s. There were few passages in 
than the ancients, for the simple reason that our Ilomer or Pindar which he could not recite at 
knowledge travels over an immeasurably wider a moment’s notice ; Virgil and Horace he knew 
area, we have more to remember, and, as civilisa- perfectly ; and he could recite entire books from 
.tion and culture advance, a good memory becomes the Old and New Testaments without halting 
more and more needful for the work of life; or failing in a single verse. There was also 
the general level of intelligence is being raised, John Wyndham Bruce, whose leisure time was 
and mental power is developed from age to age. devoted to classical studies. His chief favourite 
In this general advancement and growth, memory was iEschylus, the whole of whose plays he had 
has its share. learnt by heart, including the twelve hundred 

* The verbal memory di|played by the old Greek lines of the Agamemnon collated by Robertellus. 
rliapsodists and bards, or the Icelandic scalds, He knew his Horace in the same way, and was 
was undoubtedly remarkable, and is often held quite content, until one day he met with an 
up to the envy of these degenerate days. Yet the old fellow-student at Bonn, who, when he made 
modem Shah-nama-Klians, Koran Khans, and a quotation, would mention book, ode, and verse, 
other singers and reciters 0** Persia, who ‘will remarking, that he did not regard any one as 
recite for hours together without stammering,’ knowing Horace properly unless ho could do 
and the Calmuck national bards, whose songs that Mr Bruce accordingly set to work at 
and recitations ‘sometimes last a whole day,’ Horace again, and was not long before he could 
cannot surely be a whit behind, if indeed they name the exact place occupied by a line in any 
do not far surpass the prodigies of early ages, of the famous odes. It would be hard to believe 
We are often reminded of Greek gentlemen who that Athenian lads could beat the English lads 
knew their Homer by heart, in the days when of fourteen years and under, of whom Arch- 
Homer occupied the field almost alone and there deacon Fearon tells us in the pamphlet referred 
was little else to learn. But what are their to above. It was the custom in the school to 
exploits by the side of men like Joseph Justus which he went for the boys to repeat at the 
Scaliger, who ‘committed Homer to memory in end of one of the terms all the Latifl and Greek 
twenty-one davs, and the whole Greek poets poetry they had learnt during the year. The 
in three months 1 ’. Casaubon says of Scaliger: usual quantity for a boy to go in with was 
‘There was no subject on which any one could from eight to ten thousand lines, and it took 
desire instruction which he was not capable of about a week to hear them. ‘One boy in my 
giving. He had read nothing which he did not year,’ he says, ‘repeated the enormous quantity 
forthwith remember. So extensive and accurate of fourteen thousand fines of Homer, Horace, 
was his acquaintance with languages, that if and Virgil. I heard him say it.’ 
during his lifetime he had made but this single Ease in learning foreign languages is some- 
acquisition, it would have appeared miraculous.’ times regarded as a mere matter of memory j 

Since the revival of learning in Europe, there while, however, this is not exactly true, it must 
have been scores, yea, hundreds of scholars who be allowed, of course, that skitful ling uists are 
have known ‘their Homer’by heart and a thou- endowed with powers of memory beyond the 
sand other things besides. Bishop Saunderson, average. Here, also, we find that there are no 
old Isaac Walton tells us, could repeat all the examples in ancient times that will stand com¬ 
odes of Horace, all Tuny’s Offices, and the best parison with our great modem linguists. Our 
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modem facilities for travel and study place us 
at on immense advantage. Crassus, when praetor 
in Asia, was so familiar with the dialects of 
Greek, that he was able to try cases and pro¬ 
nounce judgment in any dialect that might 
chance to be spoken in his presence. ‘Mithri- 
dates, king of twenty-two nations, administered 
their laws in as many languages,’ and could 
harangue each division of his motley array of 
soldiers in its own language or dialect. 

But what are such linguists as these by the 
side of the best examples of recent times ? Keep¬ 
ing within the limits of the last hundred years, I 
we have examples that have never been sur- 1 
passed or even approached in former times. Sir 
William Jones knew thirteen languages well, and 
could read with comparative ease in thirty others. 
John Leyden, a very inferior man to his great 
contemporary, had a good acquaintance with 
fifteen of the leading European and Asiatic 
languages. Within the last few years we have 
lost two men who could have tf availed from 
the hills of Connemara or the mountains of | 
Wales to the Ural Mountains, or from Lisbon I 
or Algiers to Ispahan or Delhi, and hardly met 
with a language in which they could not con¬ 
verse or write with ease. The reader will most 
likely have anticipated the names of two of 
the most remarkable linguists this country has 
produced—George Borrow and Edward Henry 
Palmer. When Borrow was at St Petersburg, 
he published a little book called Targum , in 
which he gave translations in prose and poetry 
from thirty different languages. Besides speaking j 
the native tongue of every European nation, 1 
Palmer was so perfect a master of Arabic, | 
Persian, Hindustani, Turkish, and the language 
of the gipsies, that even natives were sometimes 
deceived as to his nationality. Mr Leland says 
that, one day in Paris, Palmer ‘entered into 
conversation with a Zouave or Turco, a native 
Arab. After a while the man said: “Why do 

f ou wear these clothes i” —“Why, how should 
dress?" exclaimed Palmer.—“Dress like what 
you are !" was the indignant reply—“ like a 
Muslim I 

Viscount Strangford may be placed in the 
same category with these; and the ‘learned 
blacksmith’ Elihu Burritt, whose friends claim 
for him that he knew all the languages of 
Europe and most of those of Asia, must not 
be left out of sight. But even these do not 
touch the highest limit of linguistic skill and 
power of memory. The most scientific lin¬ 
guist we hgve to name, and one of the most 
remarkable for the extent of his acquisi¬ 
tions, is Von der Gabelentz, who seems to have 
been equally at home with the Suahilis, the 
SamoyecU, the Hazaras, the Aimaks, the Dyake, 
the Dakotas, and the Kiriris; who could trans¬ 
late from Chinese into Manchu, compile a gram¬ 
mar or correct the speech of the inhabitants of 
the Fiji Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, 
or New Caledonia. When we come to Cardinal 
Mezzofanti and Sir John Bowring, we find the 
‘ highest record ’ as regards the mere number and 
variety of tongues that men have been known to 
acquire. No one can speak with absolute cer¬ 
tainty as to the number of languages Mezzofanti 
could converse in with ease. Mrs Somerville says 
that he professed only fifty-two, 


Thifc brief review of the subject necessarily 
leaves out of account a vast number of the most 
extraordinary and interesting examples. Artists 
like Horace Vernet; mathematicians and calcu¬ 
lators like Dr Wallis and Leonard Euler, or G. 
P. Bidder and young Colburn ; musicians like 
Mozart; newspaper reporters like the unequalled 
‘Memory Woodfallliterary men like Lord 
Macaulay and T. H. Buckle; chess-players like 
Paul Morphy and J. H. Blackboume, have ac¬ 
complished feats of memory as marvellous as any 
of those which have been mentioned. 


A TRICK AT THE HELM. 

Dear Bob, —Come and lend me a hand, like a 
good fellovf. The regatta here takes place the 
day after tomorrow, and the Redbreast is entered 
for it. There will be a very fair show of other 
crack ‘Fives' for her to try her speed against, 
and I am more eager than usual to carry off 
the first prize. I think I ought to do it, if I 
can get a first-rate hand like yourself to rome 
and help. You recollect my telling you how 
that crack-brained Irishman O’Gorrnan offered 
to bet me a hundred pounds that he would 
carry off as many first prizes as I would this 
season, and how, in a moment of irritation, I 
took the bet? Well, it has come to this—that 
we have each won nine prizes, and that Dart¬ 
mouth Regatta is the last of the season. He 
can’t possibly be here in the Cruiskeen Lawn, ancl 
consequently, the regatta represents consider¬ 
ably more to me than the twenty pounds which 
they offer for the winning boat. The Redbreast 
is out and away the best five-tonner here at 
present; and unless som^ wonderful crack arrives* 
between this and then, my first prize and my 
bet ought to be a certainty, bar accidents. But 1 
want you. Your experience of this part of the 
coast is greater than mine, and will he invalu¬ 
able to me; and though Phipps is with me, 
and is a right good fellow in a lace, still, he has 
not your skill and knowledge. Besides these 
weighty reasons, I want very much to show you 
my new little craft, and to enjoy a good dusting 
down together once more. So, just pack your 
bag, and come for three days at least, if you 
can’t Bpare more, to your old chum, 

Jack Hetherington. 

Such was the letter—dated ‘Yacht Redbreast, 
Dartmouth’ —which the Honourable Robert 
Mervyne took from his pocket more than once 
to peruse, as the train rolled him along the 
lovely Great Western coast-line, in answer to his 
friend’s appeal. He was a fine broad-shouldered 
fellow, had pulled in his College Eight at 
Oxford, and, since that Bemi-boyish period, had 
done a great deal of genuine yachting-work, 
especially in Corinthian matches in the lower 
reaches of the Thames, where he had acquired 
a skill and experience in the handling of small 
craft under racing canvas which fully justified 
the confidence which Hetherington reposed in 
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him. Moreover, the coasts of Devon were well ‘ Then why should he boast so loudly about 
known to him; and to thagilocal knowledge of beating you? 1 • 

the pilot and the technical skill of the yachts ‘Oh, that’s just to carry it off with .a high 
sailor, he added that quickness of resource which \ e . fc ^ e 

» often makes the gentleman the superior of , ^ bu“he 'e entered for the 

t^ , professional He was delighted at the oppor- ^ and she k surc to * be h bar aooident8 .. ; 
tunity afforded him by his friends letter, and <she must ]ook pretty sharp) thenj . ^ j 
had not hesitated a moment in complying with Mervyne, * ‘ or she may be too late. Keep your i 
the request conveyed therein. They were, in courage up, old chap! Perhaps she won’t get 
fact, far too old chums for cither to fail the in, after au. Lots of tliings*may happen between 
other at a pinch ; and though it was near the this and to-morrow morning.—But look here ! 
end of August, he would still have time to get Suppose she does come in, what shall you do? 
back for the First. So he smoked his cigar You can’t race—of course, I see that, and I’m 
and gazed out at the glancing waters of the sorry for it; but I should like a bit of a Sail, 


Teignmoutli towards the little old-fashioned town how the little craft behaves.’ 
of Dartmouth, and allowed his thoughts to roam ‘ Oh, by all means,’ replied Hetherington 
far ahead in pleasing anticipation of the delights eagerly. ‘ I had thought of that. I can’t lie 
of the coming struggle for the prize. in harbour and see all the craft going out to 

As the shades of evening drew on, the train race ; and I don’t think I could bear to see the 
ran into the neglected little station at Kings- racing going *on without being able to join in 
wear, and Mervyne found Hetherington waiting it. I vote for,getting under way early in the 
for him on the platform; but, to his surprise, morning, and making tracks to the eastwards, 
there was a decided lack of cheerfulness on his I mean to lay her up with Camper and Nicholson, 
countenance, which seemed to betoken some un- and there is nothing more to keep me out now, 
pleasant news in the background. It was not confound it! ’ ' 

long in coming forward. Hardly had his friend’s ‘ Capital! that will suit me first-rate. What 
modest bag been carried into the hotel—for the time do you start ? ’ * 

little Redbreast afforded poor accommodation for ‘Oil, any time in the early morning will do. 
any but her owner—than the cause of his gloom The tide will be flowing about four a.m. But 
came out. I daresay you won’t like to turn out as early 

‘It is awfully good of you to come down, as that.—Tell you what—you’d better choose 
old chap,’ he said ; ‘but I’m afraid it’s a wild- your own time to come on board, and then you i 
goose chase after all, for 1 ’m sorry to say that can rouse me out, if I’m not already up.’ 

I can’t possibly sail to-morrow. It’s a dreadful ‘All right! But what about Phipps V 
nuisance,’ he added, ‘and a disgusting piece of ‘Oh, he won’t come with us. IVe told him 
roguery to boot.’ about Brewster, and, of course, he’s very sorry 1 ; 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’ asked Mervyne in but the Carmichael girls are here in a big 
Surprise. * Have they disqualified the Redbreast , family schooner with an uncle of theirs; and 
or knocked a hole in her, or what has hap- you may be sure Phipps wouldn’t let that chance' 
pened ?’ slip. So it will be just you and I, that’s all. 

‘No,’ said his friend; ‘nothing of that sort. And now, let’s jump into the punt, and go on 
It’s a bit of dirty underhand scheming on the board for ten minutes, just to show you the 
part of that fellow O’Gorman, confound him ! little craft.’ 

Knowing that he could not get over from So the two friends paddled off to the Redbreast , 

Ireland himself to try conclusions with me, he which was lying snugly under the land by the 
has got that cad BrcU ster, the fellow who owns railway with other small craft of similar size and 
the Cockyollybird , and made himself so notorious draught; and after the peculiar excellences of 
at Southampton—to come round and sail against her interior fittings had been inspected by the 
me; and 1 hear from the Wight that lie left aid of the little swing-lamp—for it was now 
there three or four days ago with one or two nearly dark—and dilated upon enthusiastically 
of his own set, vowing that he will show me by her owner, they went once more ashore 
the way round the course, and knock one hundred together to dine at the hotel, and pass, the 
pounds out of me into the bargain.’ evening over a game of billiards the neigh- 

‘Well, but,’ said Mervyne, ‘we ain’t going to bouring Yacht Club. But as they landed, their 
be frightened by Brewster’s brag. Being abroad attention was attracted by a smart little craft 
all this summer, I have not seen the (Jockyolly- making the best of her way up the calm waters 
bird; but from her record, the Redbreast ought of the land-locked harbour in-tow of a steam- 
to have a very fair chance against her.’ launch. Hetherington looked at her long and 

‘Yes, yes! It isn’t that; though, I fancy, she’s earnestly; at last he said: ‘Ah, there she H < 
a trifle better than we are in running,’ ‘replied That’s the Cockyollybird , and that’s Brewster 1 
Hetherington. ‘ But after that disgraceful affair at steering, confound him ! It’s all up now. We ’ll 
Southampton, a lot of small yacht-owners, myself get out of this to-morrow morning.’ 
among the number, put their heads together, and They dined ; but their quiet game of billiards 
signed an agreement never to race against him at the club was rudely broken in upon by the 
again. One or two of those men are in the appearance of the objectionable Brewster himself, 
harbour now, and they won’t sail if he does, with a couple of friends of similar kidney, who 
neither of course can I. I’m pretty sure that had also most unmistakably * been dining, and 
O’Gorman knew that when he got him to come who, in addition to their natural bluster and 
round ; and of course he knows it too.’ vulgarity, made themselves more than usually 
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disagreeable by half-facetious and wholly offensive 
observations as to the victory which they intended 
to score on the morrow, and the humiliation 
which they would inflict on those who imagined 
that they could sail against them; while ‘my 
friend Cr Gorman ’ was frequently referred to by 
Brewster himself, evidently for Hetherington’s 
benefit; and whispered personalities were greeted 
by the precious trio with loud bursts of drunken 
laughter. 

‘I’d like to punch the fellow’s head,’ growled 
Hetherington to his friend, chafing angrily at the 
covert insults. 

‘ Better let him alone,’ said the other. ‘ There's 
no glory to be got out of a row with a drunken 
sweep like that. He knows he ’a an arrant cad, 
and it is that very knowledge which makes him 
carry on like this. Let’s leave them to enjoy ; 
themselves in their own way; and we ’ll go and . 
turn in, as we shall be up early to-morrow.’ 

So each went his way: Hetherington to his 
tiny yacht, the other to the hotel clCse by. 

Mervyne was an ardent yachtsman, as has been 
said; and perhaps it was the anticipations of the 
morrow which made it impossible for him to take 
the rest which he had himself advised. Whatever 
the reason was, after twssing about for some hours 
in troubled and unrestful sleep, he finally found 
himself wide awake, and likely to remain so ; and 
at last, jumping out of bed, he threw open his ‘ 
window and keenly inspected the weather. There 
was every prospect of a glorious day. He looked 
at his watcn—it was about four o’clock. The sun 
had not yet risen; but the sky was clear and 
luminous with stars, and, as far as he could tell, 
there was a light breeze from the westward. He 
looked over the water. The riding lights of the 
crowded yachts were twinkling away, as if a town 
had sprung up in the night on the calm silent 
waters of the river. The hoarse hoot of a steamer 
caught his ear, and he could see her green eye 
winking at him as she made her cautious way in 
mid-stream to the expectant coal-hulk beyond. 
He could hear even the tinkle of lier engine-room 
bell and the husky cry of ‘ Starboard! ’ from the 
pilot who was bringing her in ; and as he leaned 
out of the window to follow her track, a man-of- 
war hrig struck ‘ eight bells * with a clear musical 
ring, an example which was followed a second or 
two after by her consorts in the harbour, and by 
some few large yachts who conformed to naval 
fashion in this matter. He turned from the 
window and glanced into the dim room. At the 
other end was his bed, looking tumbled and un¬ 
promising, Qven in the gloom. He was too wide 
awake to turn in again. His mind was made up. 
The tide would be flowing; the wind seemed fair; 
he would dress and rouse up Hetherington, and 
they would get under way at once. 

His determination was quickly carried out; and 
he soon found himself outside the hotel in search 
of a waterman to take him on board. This was 
by no means an easy task ; but by the aid of a 
railway porter, he managed at last to knock up 
an individual, who consented, with many sleepy 

f rowls at the unusual hour, to convey him on 
oard. Arrived alongside, he stepped lightly on 


a tip bo largely in excess of that worthy’s expecta¬ 
tions, as to make him instantly regret not having 
named a sum double at least of that which he 


had demanded. It was getting lighter now ; and 
he took in at a glance the delicate lines, the 
admirable workmanship, and the business-like 
roars of the little craft, and then turned towards 
the hatch to rouse up his chum. But as he did 
so, he hesitated for the firBt time since leaving 
his bed. Hetherington was probably sleeping 
soundly. It would be a Bhame to spoil his 
sleep simply because he himself had failed to 
reBt. He listened for a moment: he could hear 
Hetherington snoring away in the little cabin. 
Then another, idea struck him. Why not get 
under way himself, without bothering Hethering¬ 
ton at all ? Capital! it would be first-rate fun ! 
He took a look round. The yacht was made fast 
to some private moorings, so he would not have 
to get her anchor up. He could easily make sail 
himself. 'Hetherington would be delighted to 
wake up atfd find himself at sea—that he was 
sure of. It was an admirable idea. 

No sooner was the notion entertained, than it 
was put into execution. His rubber-soled shoes 
enabled him to walk over the deck with an entire 
absence of noise. He took off the sail-covers, and 
with his broad shoulders and muscular arms, he 
found no difficulty in hoisting her mainsail, 
though perhaps there was a wrinkle or two 
which he would have preferred to get rid of. 
Her head-sails were mere child’s-play; and 
presently, he cast off her moorings, lowered them 
quietly overboard, and hurried aft to the tiller. 
With a gentle breeze from the north-west, the 
pretty boat yielded to the pressure of her snow- 
white canvas, and with an almost imperceptible 
incline to her mast, moved quietly out from the 
crowd of others among which she had been lying. 
Silently she slid through the placid and unruffled 
waters of the river, splashed with the white light 
of many a bright star, and with the redder gleams 
of the many riding-lanjus, obeying every touch*"’ 
of her helm so readily as to send a thrill of 
pleasure through Mervync’s veins as he cleverly 
worked her into the open and pointed her head 
seawards. And indeed, with a lovely yacht 
beneath one’s feet, with a fair wind, a calm sea, 
and a brilliant promise of dawn, the man must 
be sluggish indeed who does not experience a 
keen sense of enjoyment 

Once clear of the river and with a good offing, 
he turned her head eastwards, making a course 
for Portland Bill. The wind was, as he had 
imagined, in the north-west, and it being off the 
land, and by no means strong, the sea was 
extremely smooth and in places even glassy. The 
little beauty sped along on her course, making 
no fuss whatever, peeling the bright water evenly 
away from the polished surface ot her sharp bow, 
and running it aft with a gentle little hiss, and 
only the faintest, dimmest suggestion of a shadowy 
wake astern. Mervyne would have liked to get 
her topsail up, but this he could not well attempt 
alone, and he feared to wake Hetherington, for, 
having got out of the harbour, he was now pos¬ 
sessed with a boyish desire to see how far on his 
course he could reach before his chum awoke : 
however, the tide was in his favour, and lie was 
making splendid way as it was, so, lighting his 
pipe, he gave himself up to all the exquisite 
enjoyment of the situation. The beautiful coast, 
with its brilliant colouring of vivid green and 
warm red, familiar to him as an oft studied book, 
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was itself a constantly changing object of interest 
and admiration ; each trawler, with the early sun 
gleaming through the shining mists of morning 
upon her tanned canvas, was transfigured into a 
fairy barque, with sails of red and burnished gold. 
Even the long ugly steamers, with their graduated 
train of smoko fading away into the limitless 
haze astern of them, betrayed no vestige of their 
commonplace origin, but seemed to float in mid¬ 
air, shadowy and impalpable', throwing ever and 
anon a gleam of light from off their bows, more 
like a flash of summer lightning than the foam of 
churning water; while the buoyant motion of the 
little craft beneath him, the noiseless speed with 
which she sliced her way through the dimpling 
wavelets, the instant and intelligent response 
which she gave to the faintest movement of the I 
helm, left him absolutely without a •shadow to 
dim his sense of placid contentment. 

He began to hope that Hetherington would 
sleep on for ever. So he smoked on, and noted 
with satisfaction that with the rising sun the 
breeze was freshening fast: little waves now 
lifted up their smiling heads and plashed play¬ 
fully at the pretty craft as she cut through them ; 
the tall mast inclined more decidedly before the 
eager wind; and' the foot of the mainsail began 
its welcome chorus of flip-flip, flip-flip-flip as the 
breeze poured out of it. Berry Head was long 

S ast; Torbay was crossed ; the 'Thatcher and the 
'arstono were left faint and filmy in the far 
distance on the port quarter, and now the little 
vessel was getting a trifle more lively as the water 
deepened and the wind increased and the shore 
receded further and further; and still Hetlicr- 
ington slept. Mervync could still hear him snor¬ 
ing at times. It was rather odd, he thought. 
Lazy fellow! He need not have been so careful 
not to wake him. lie wondered what time it 
Vas. He took out his swatch. Eight o’clock ! 

And he was getting hungry too. He had better 
wake him; so, without leaving the helm, he 
began thumping over his chum’s head on the 
deck with a stick. ‘Jli! Hetherington ! Jack ! 
Wake up ! Turn out! Get up, you lazy dog ! 
Eight bells, do you hear ? ’ 

But not a sound did he evoke in response ; 
only, as he stopped «ad listened, the same loud 
snoring broke upon his ear. Very odd ! Hether¬ 
ington was not usually so late or so heavy a 
sleeper. Next he slid back the hatch and shouted 
loudly to his clium to rouse up. Still no answer 
—still the same stertorous breathing. 

‘ Why on earth don’t he wake ? ’ said Mervyne 
to himself, and, trusting the yacht to steer her¬ 
self for a moment or two, he dived down the 
little hatchway and entered the tiny cabin. It 
was empty! He stared around in blank aston¬ 
ishment, nearly amounting to dismay, and as he 
did so, a snore of almost gigantic volume assailed 
his ears. It came from the forecastle. This was 
more surprising than ever, for Hetherington, he 
knew, had no crew on board. ^ An enthusiastic 
vachtsman, he, in true Corinthian spirit, worked 
his little craft himself, with the assistance of 
one or two good friends and fellow-spirits like 
Phipps—no paid hands being permitted on board ; 
durmg a Corinthian race—and even when cruis¬ 
ing, scrubbed decks and polished brasswork with 
his own hands, sleeping also on board in har¬ 
bour, unlike men of more luxurious habits, who 


generally preferred the comforts of a hotel to 
the straitened accommodation of a five-tonner, 
even when it was their own. 

Where, then, was Hetherington? and who was 
the occupant of the forecastle? He slid aside 
the little door which separated the cabin from 
the quarter assigned to the crew, when such an 
individual existed, and looked in. It was very 
dark in the little close den. but he could just 
discern a hammock stretched fore and aft under 
the deck, and in that hammock a bearded being 
sleeping a riotous sleep. He went up to the 
hammock and shook it. ‘ Here ! rouse up, here ! 
Where’s your master ? ’ he cried. 

The figure grunted, shifted its position slowly 
and uneasily, and seemed inclined to settle once 
more into repose, but the shaking being repeated 
and continued with increasing violence, a weather- 
stained, lurid, and sodden countenance, set in a 
mid tangle of hair and beard, appeared over the 
edge of the hammock, and after staring stupidly 
with vacant %yes a moment or two into the 
gloom, inquired thickly and with gin-saturated 
utterance, ‘Wash up?’ and then falling heavily 
back on its pillow, instantly resumed its state 
of stertorous insensibility. The man was hope¬ 
lessly and helplessly drunte But who could he 
be? 

At that moment, a terrible suspicion flashed 
: through Mervyne’s mind like an electric shock. 

' He turned, and bolted through the little cabin 
anti up on deck like a shot. The first thing 
that caught his eye as he faced aft was the brass 
rudder-head, and on it, in necessarily small letters, 
unperceived by him before, was the one word, 
Cochjollybird. It was the wrong yacht! 


Hetherington and Phipps Loth agree in assert¬ 
ing that they never had such a race as that in 
which they won the first prize at Dartmouth ; 
but the former also adds that that fellow 
O’Gorman gave a lot of trouble before paying 
up the hundred pounds. 


CHINA GEASS-CLOTH. 

The well-known and popular China, or Chinese, 
grass-cloth, specimens of which, generally in the 
! shape of handkerchiefs, are brought home by most 
travellers in the East, is now likely to become 
yet more popular and have a far more exten¬ 
sive market in Europe than was formerly the 
case. This China grass —soie vegetal, the French 
call it—is the fibre, not of a glass, but of 
a species of nettle, the Bochmcria nwea and 
other specimens of the urtica. These nettles are 
carefully cultivated in China, .where they grow 
in great quantities, as they do in India and 
Ceylon. In India, hi^ierto, unfortunately, no 
marked or diligent attempt at cultivation has 
been made. These urticas are perennial herba¬ 
ceous plants, having broad oval leaves, with a 
white down beneath. They are also free from 
the stinging character of ordinary nettles. In 
Ceylon and India, where the plants grow wild, 
these nettles are cut just about the time of 
seeding, bleached by the assistance of the heavy 
night-dews and hot mid-day suns, and the fibres 
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gathered together and spun into ropes or thin 
twine, from which coarse matting is made. This 
primitive way of treating the nettles is not 
followed in China, and indeed the employment 
of the fibre-silk for commercial purposes seems 
to be a Chinese secret. 

The government of India, seeing what a great 
benefit might be expected to arise could a prac¬ 
tical and inexpensive method of gathering the 
* vegetable silk ’ be found, offered some time back 
a reward to stimulate inventors in discovering 
an economical method for preparing the fibre of 
the China grass. Such discovery has at last been 
made ; three French gentlemen have been success¬ 
ful in perfecting two different inventions which 
would seem to completely meet the existing 
difficulty. Messieurs Frdmy and Urbain of Paris , 
have invented a method for converting the fibres 
of the plants into filasse ready for spinning. 
This method, however, would not have been of 
much use had not a M. Favier* 1 constructed a 
machine for gathering these fibres by decorticating 
the stems of the nettles by means of steam. 
Thus, the fibre is not only collected cheaply and 
easily, but the glutinous matter adhering to it, 
and which proved su^h a stumbling-block to our 
manufacturers, is removed at the same time. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
inventions. The urtica grows in immense quan¬ 
tities all over India; and now that the plant 
and its fibres can be utilised economically, doubt¬ 
less much careful attention will be given to the 
question of cultivation and the harvesting of 
these nettles. 

Not only is the texture of the cloth manu¬ 
factured from tliis fibre very beautiful—it is 
principally remarkable for its splendid gloss 
and peculiar transparency—but it is extremely 
strong and durable. ‘Belting’for machinery lias 
already been made with China gra.<$-fibre, and 
on being tested, it was found that it could bear 
a strain, of eight thousand three hundred and j 
twenty-six pounds to the square inch ; whereas 
leather could only sustain a pressure of four 
thousand two hundred and thirty-nine pounds 
to the square inch. A piece of water-hose made 
of the same fibre was subjected to the high 
pressure of six hundred pounds to the square 
inch, and it was proved that it only ‘sweated’ 
as much as a good ordinary hose does under a 
pressure of one hundred pounds. So much for 
its strength and durability, two great advantages. 
And, moreover, it is probable, having regard to 
these proved facts, that, although the texture of 
grass-cloth Ss so light and transparent, it would 
offer a considerable and prolonged resistance to 
heat and flames. 

As to its beauty, most of our readers have 
had many opportunities already of forming an 
opinion on this head. So soon as manufacturers 
and costumiers have had a sufficient time for 
experimenting, we may expect to see grass-cloth 
very generally used for dress fabrics, hangings, 
curtains, and in many other ways. 

Should these inventions, when put to the test 
and tried on a large scale, be found to answer 
as well as the trial experiments, a little time is 
only wanted, when a most important and valu¬ 
able industry will arise in India, and, more 
than probably, give work to many thousands 


of hands at home. At all events, if all goes 
right, India will be the richer in the near future 
by many millions of pounds sterling. And it is 
even likely that serious attempts at acclimatisa¬ 
tion and careful cultivation of these useful nettles 
will be made in other of our semi-tropical colonies 
and possessions. 


THE POET’S TREASURES. 

The laughing streams all crystal bright, 

How sweet their murmuring song, 

As, strewn with blossoms and flecked with light, 
They joyously dance along ! 

They glance through the valleys like silver wings; 

They twinkle, they gleam, they shine; 

And while my heart in rapture sings, 

They whisper they are mine ! 

Like a maiden’s tresses so sleek, so fine, 

They ripple, and wave, and curl; 

They blush ’neath the sunset like rosy wine, 

And sing like a happy girl 
When, weary, I sink on the emerald sod, 

They dimple, and seem to say : 

‘ We are balm fresh flung from the hand of God ; 
Come, bathe in our fairy spray.’ 

The warbling birds are my minstrels all; 

Ah ! they know that I love them well, 

For I hasten forth, when their voices call, 

To forest or leafy dell; 

On buoyant pinions they come and go, 

Capricious, and wild, and free, 

And I sing to the children of toil and woe 
The songs they sing to mo. 

The trees arc mine, and the humble flowers 
That sigh 'mid the rustling grass, 

When steeped in the fragrance of summer showers, 
The amorous zephyrs pass. 

When the world grows cold, and I turn away 
From its fickle and loveless throng, 

They nestle around me, and seem to say : 

‘ We love you, poor child of song 1’ 

They kiss the dust from my weary feet; 

They tremble, and blush, and sigh; 

And the bonny daisy, so fresh, so sweet, 

A tear in her golden eye, 

Seemeth to me, in her gown of white, 

More lovely than all the rest, 

With the beauty of summer in her sight, 

And its sunshine in her breast. 

I own not one inch of the land, not I, 

Nor jewels nor silks I wear, 

Yet, free to roam ’neath the azure sky, 

I am wealthy beyond compare. 

To the plodding worldling, let pomp and pride 
And the treasures of earth be given, 

While I rest content on the fair hillside, 

Rich, rich in the gifts of heaven ! 

Fannt Forrester. 
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BLOCKADES AND BLOCKADE-RUNNERS. 


Foil three-quarters of a century, England differed 
from the other great maritime states of Europe as 
to the way in which blockade should be defined. 
To begin with, it may be enough to explain 
that a territory is said to be blockaded when 
access to or egress from its seaports is prevented 
by the naval forces of another state. When a 
state, for purposes of its own, fiscal or hygienic, 
declares that certain of its own ports shall be 
closed against foreign vessels, that decree must be i 
respected by other states to whose notice it is 
duly brought, provided that those ports are really 
under the control of the executive of that state. 
But that is not a blockade; it is a mere closure 
of ports, wL : cli any government, in virtue of its 
inherent sovereignty within the borders of its own 
territory, is quite entitled to announce. Blockade 
is essentially a war measure. When the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, in April 1861, pro¬ 
claimed that a forcible blockade of the Southern 
States would be forthwith instituted, England 
and France immediately declared their neutrality, 
and although that meant that they recognised 
the Confederates as belligerents, and not as rebels, 
their action was unobjectionable, because, when¬ 
ever the Northern States issued that proclama¬ 
tion, they by implication admitted that they were 
engaged in war, and not merely in the suppression 
of a rebellion. In recent times, however, recourse 
has been had to what has been termed ‘pacific 
blockade thus, the coasts of Greece were block¬ 
aded in 1827 by the English, French, and Russian 
squadrons, although all three powers professed to 
be at peace with Turkey (under whose dominion 
Greece then was) ; and from 1845 to 1848, France 
and England prevented access to La Plata, although 
no war was declared. To admit such procedure 1 
as legitimate would simply mean that one state i 
might put in force against another measures de-; 
6tructive of the trade of neutral countries, and yet; 
expect those countries to view the whole opera¬ 
tions as pacific. This objection might not apply 
to that pacific blockade which we have this year 


seen put in fqrce against Greece, for we know 
that every vessel flying the flag of any other state 
than Greece has Uten unmolested. But the liberty 
allowed to other nations did nothing to mitigate 
the coercion applied to Greek trading-vessels, and 
had the olwect of the block ailers been merely to 
divert to ftieir own merchantmen ihe carrying 
trade of the Archipelago, they could Scarcely have 
devised a measure better fitted to attain that 
end. Lord Palmerston at least had a decided 
opinion as to how far such action was in accord¬ 
ance with law : his own words are : ‘The French 
and English blockade of the Plata has been from 
first to last illegal.’ In truth, pacific blockade 
is a contradiction in terms. In practice, it is 
enforced by the same methods as blockade between 
belligerents; and a recent Dutch writer has well 
pointed out that the sole reason why it has not 
yet met with the unanimous disapproval of 
European powers is that hitherto it has been, 
levelled against only the weakest states. 

It had from time out of mind been reckoned a 
perfectly regular proceeding to declare a port or 
a territory under blockade, and to affix penalties 
to the violation of that declaration, although, in 
point of fact, not a single vessel should he present 
to enforce its observance. But gradually this 
tenet met with leas toleration ; and in 1780, when 
America and France were combined against Eng¬ 
land, the three great powers of the North, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, entered into a league 
known as the ‘Armed Neutrality,’ witlf the object 
of evading the severe but ancient method of deal¬ 
ing with neutral commerce which Great Britain 
adopted. One of the articles which this confede¬ 
racy agreed upon was : ‘ A port is blockaded only 
when evident danger attends .the attempt to run 
into it’—a principle which boldly denied the 
right of any power to close by a mere edict a 
single hostile port. But Britain doggedly per¬ 
sisted in the exercise of a right which had un¬ 
doubtedly the sanction of custom; and the mari¬ 
time powers of Europe were to wrangle and 
recriminate through still darker years before 
agreement could be reached. On the 21st of 
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November 1806, Napoleon promulgated the famous 
Berlin Decree, which announced that every port 
in Great Britain was blockaded ; and by an Order 
in Council, issued a year afterwards, the British 
government declared France and all the states 
which owned her supremacy to be subject to the 
same embargo. However far short the English 
performance might fall of their announced inten¬ 
tion, the egregious pretentiousness of the French 
decree will be apparent enough to any one who 
remembers Macaulay’s saying of the Emperor: 
‘The narrowest strait was to his power what it 
was of old believed that a running stream was 
to the sorceries of a witch.’ Yet, both govern¬ 
ments were only carrying to its logical issue 
the old doctrine which neither had renounced— 
that a valid blockade might be constituted by 
mere notification. It was only in 1856 that, with 
the express purpose of removing as far as pos¬ 
sible the uncertainty which hung, over the rules 
of naval war, the great powers concurred in the 
Declaration of Paris, which has been called ‘a 
sort of doctrinal annex ’ to the treaty of that year. 
Important as has been the operation of all the 
rules contained in that Declaration, the only one 
which concerns us here is the fourth Blockades 
in order to be binding must be effective—that is 
to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy.’ This 
being practically an adoption of the principle for I 
which the neutrals of 1780 had so strenuously J 
contended, was an argumentative victory for them ; j 
hut it was far more; it was a triumph for those ' 
thinkers who have always maintained that all 
law must rest upon a basis of fact, that except in 
so far as law declares the relation which ought 
to subsist between facts which a previous analysis 
has ascertained, it is useless, and even mis¬ 
chievous. 

The first fifteen years of the present century 
were marked by all that turbulence which had 
characterised the closing years of that which went! 
before, and there were not wanting in both periods i 
instances of blockades persevcringly prosecuted and ; 
gallantly resisted. In the beginning of 1800, for ! 
example, Genoa was the only city in Italy held by ! 
the French; the Austrian troops invested it by 1 
land, and English war-ships blocked the passage i 
seaward. The beleaguered Genoese saw the usual 
incidents of an old-fashioned blockade. From 
time to time, one of the light privateers which 
lay behind the little island of Capraja, north¬ 
east of Corsica, would succeed in eluding all 
the vigilance of Admiral Keith’s squadron, and 
carry in provisions enough to prolong for a while 
the desperate resistance of Massena’s garrison; 
and now the blockaders would retaliate by ‘cut¬ 
ting out’ a galley from beneath the very guns 
of the harbour. One day a gale might drive 
the jealous sentinels tc sea ; but on the next, 
they were back at their old stations, there to 
wait with patience until pestilence and famine 
should bring the city to its doom. Sixty years 
later and in another hemisphere, the maritime 
world was to see how far the new appliances of 
elaborate science bad altered the modes in which 
blockades were to be enforced and evaded. 

On the 27th of April 1861, President Lincoln 
issued a proclamation in which the following 


announcement appeared : ‘A competent force will 
be posted so as to prevent the entrance and 'exit 
of vessels from the ports ’ of the Southern States. 
‘If, therefore, with a view to violate such blockade, 
any vessel shall attempt to leave any of said 
ports, she will be duly warned ; and if she shall 
again attempt to enter or leave a blockaded port, 
she will be captured.’ All Europe was prepared 
to watch and to deride this attempt to lock: up 
a coast-line of thirty-five hundred miles against 
the intrusion of traders, whose appetite for gain 
would be whetted to the keenest by artificially 
raised prices. Already, indeed, the scheme had 
been ridiculed as a ‘material impossibility’ by 
European statesmen, who pointed to the fact 
that not one of all the blockades established 
during the preceding seventy-five years had suc¬ 
ceeded ip excluding trade even where the coast 
to be watwhed was comparatively limited. But 
as a set-off against the long and broken stretch 
of coast which lay open to the operations of the 
blockade-runners, there were difficulties in their 
way which were at the outset of the struggle 
too lightly esteemed. Almost the whole extent 
of the seaboard was protected by a treacherous 
fringe of long low islands, scarcely rising above 
the surface of the water ; the channels between 
and behind these were winding and intricate; 
and when these obstacles were passed, there still 
remained the crucial bar to imperil the entrance 
to every harbour. 

The conditions of the impending conflict were 
new, and sagacious men foresaw that under them 
the risk of neutral powers being entangled in 
disputes with the belligerents was immensely 
increased. The agency of steam was to be 
employed for the first time to enforce a blockade 
on a gigantic scale. It was plain that a block¬ 
ading squadron was no longer liable to be 
blown off the port it was watching by cos . 
tinued gales ; but it Was not so easy to say how 
far this new motive-power would alter the 
chances of the blockade-runners. The naval 
strength of the Northern States was at the 
beginning of the war so puny that the blockade 
when first instituted was little hotter than one 
of those ‘paper blockades’ which the voice of 
international law had condemned at Paris seven 
years before ; for many months, indeed, the trade 
of the Confederacy with Europe wits but little 
affected. It was in view of this that the New 
T£ork Tribune urged Lincoln’s government to 
economise their sea-force, and close entrance 
channels by means of sunken hulks. This plan 
was adopted at Charleston, and carried out under 
the superintendence of an officer whose aim was 
‘to establish a combination of artificial inter¬ 
ruptions and irregularities resembling on a small 
scale those of Hell-gate,’ that rock which so long 
impeded the navigation to New York harbour, 
and which was removed only a few months 
ago- 

In Europe, both military critics and Chambers 
of Commerce protested against this barbarous 
method of making good a blockade; but the 
stone-laden whale-ships sunk at Charleston did 
no permanent damage to the port, for before 
the war closed, the hulks broke up, and the 
harbour was filled with floating timber. But it 
was quickly felt that only an adequate fleet 
could render the blockade effective, and in 
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response to the ceaseless activity of the dock- ship would have been too conspicuous a mark 
yards, the northern war-ships multiplied with for eager eyes. Her hull was painted white, for 
marvellous rapidity. The blockade grew Btrict. experience showed that on dark nights or in thick 
Gradually, the pressure of diminished imports weather that colour most easily escaped observa- 
began to tell on the resources of the Southern tion. Although she had considerable stowage- 
States ; iron, liquors, machinery, articles of room, her draught was light, and she was pro¬ 
domestic use, medicinal drugs and appliances polled by paddle or side wheels, in order that 
of all kinds became scarce. In Richmond, a she might turn readily in narrow or shallow 
yard qf ordinary calico which was formerly sold waters. To aid their war-vessels in capturing 
for twelve and a .half cents, brought thirty and destroying light-heeled cruisers such as this, 
dollars; a pair of French gloves was worth one the Federal government.built*twenty-three small 
hundred and fifty dollars; and the price of salt gunboats. Tficy, too, drew but little water, and 
had risen to a dollar a pound. The export trade, rarely exceeded five hundred tons burden. For 
too, was being slowly strangled ; immense stores armament they carried one eleven-inch pivot- 
of cotton and tobacco lay waiting shipment at gun and three howitzers—two of twenty-four 
every port. A bale of cotton worth forty dollars pounds, and one of twenty pounds—well-chosen, 
at Charleston would have brought two hundred weapons for the work they had to do. Their 
at New York ; and some idea of th% price it weak point was their rate of speed, which did 
might have yielded at Liverpool may fee obtained not amount to more than nine or ten knots an 
from a consideration of the fact that half a hour. So deficient were they in this respect* ’ 
million of English cotton-workers were subsisting that a blockade-runner has been known to run 


only upon charity. out, get damag«d, and sail round a gunboat into 

But the war sent trade into new channels, port again. 

Nassau, the capital of New Providence, one of There was so Vnuch in blockade-running that 
the Bahamas group, became one huge depot for was attractive to the adventurous, that we are 
the goods which sought a market in the forbidden hardly surprised to learn that officers of our navy 
ports. Articles of household economy and of engaged in the work, whqjly forgetful of the 
field equipment lay piled in heterogeneous masses neutral position to which their country’s policy 
on her wharfs, the cotton which had escaped the bound them. The remonstrances, hetyever, whien. 
grasp of the Fcderals lay in her warehouses for were made to our government on that subject, 
reshipment to Europe ; her coal-stores overflowed and the Gazette Order which they elicited, would 
with the mineral which was to feed the greedy probably prevent those who had an official status 
furnaces of the blockade-runners lying at anchor from taking their capture so phlegmatically as 
in the bay, and Hie patois of every seafaring the youth who took his passage out in a blockade- 
people in Europe could be daily heard upon runner with the intention of enjoying a tour 
her quays. Hardly less numerous and varied through the Southern States, and who, when 
were the groups of sailors, merchants, adven- the vessel was captured, wrote, home saying that 
turers, and spies, who discussed the fortunes of lie would now explore the Northern States, 
the war qoon the white-glancing terraces of ‘which would do quite as welL’ One can well 
Hamilton iii the Bermudas. imagine the tiptoe of expectation to "which every 

Blockade-running had now become a business one on board would rise as the Bermudas Bank 
speculation. But the great bulk of the trade into the distance, and the time drew near which 
was in very few hands, for the risks were great, was to decide the fortune of their enterprise, 
and the capital involved was large. The initial How warily they lie off until the evening favours 
cost of a blockade-runner was heavy ; the officers their approach, and then, until every light but 
were highly paid ; a pilot well acquainted with the engine-fires extinguished, speed quietly but 
the port to be attempted often demanded one rapidly past the large looming hulls of the outer 
thousand pounds for his services ; and besides blockaders. But they have yet to run the gantlet 
all this, it is to be remembered that on a fair of the inner cordon of gunboats, and now comes 
calculation not above one trip in four was sue- the real crisis of their venture. Shall they 
cessful. It is computed that in three years there steam with cunning effrontery slowly and ostenta- 
were built or despatched from the Clyde no less tiously close past a gunboat? The plan offers a 
than one hundred and eleven swift steamers chance of success, for some of their watchers have 
specially designed for the adventurous trade with once been blockade-runners themselves, and in 
the Confederate ports. Almost any day in the darkness the similarity of build might deceive. 
August 1864, one of these vessels might have No; they perceive what seems to be*a practic- 
been seen cruising about at the Tail of the Bank, able gap in the line, and driving their engines 
preparing to try her speed against the swiftest to their utmost pitch, they rest their fate upon 
passenger steamers of the river. The Douglas their speed. Yet they are detected : there goes 
was in those days the fastest boat on the Mersey ; a heavy swivel gun ; the alarm is raised, and 
but one of the new blockade-runners, named the now a perfect fusillade rages round the intruder. 
Colonel Lamb, easily beat her, attaining on the But everything is against good practice ; only 
trial a speed of sixteen and three-quarter knots one shot takes effect in her hull, that going 
(or" about nineteen miles) per hour. A careful clean through the bow ; and with little other 
observer might almost have guessed the char- damage, the daring vessel steams into Wilming- 
acter of the enterprise for which a blockade- ton with a valuable cargo of liquors, leather, 
runner was designed by a scrutiny of her build, and iron. 

Two taper masts and a couple of short smoke- Blockade-running soon became almost as much 
stacks were all that appeared above the deck; an art as a trade, and there were some grumblers 
her object was to glide in the darkness past her in this country who made it a ground of com- 
•watchers, and the tall spars of a heavily-rigged plaint that no English officers had been sent to 
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observe the new development in this branch of 
naval warfare. The most ingenious expedients 
were resorted to on both sides. A system of 
signalling by means of blue lights and rockets 
was in many cases established between the forts 
and their friends in the offing. The steamer 
Hama ran into Wilmington while Fort Fisher 
was being bombarded, and prevented pursuit bv 
boldly sailing close past the powder-snip, which 
shortly afterwards* Mew up. Occasionally, a 
furious cannonade V'as begun from some adjacent 
fort, so as to draw off the blockading squadron, 
and leave the entrance free, if only for a few 
hours. The blockaders had their tricks too. 
Sometimes heavy smoke was seen rising as from 
a ship on fire ; but when the blockade-runner i 
steered to render help, she found out too late 
that the supposed burning vessel was a Federal 
cruiser, which had resorted to this device in 
order to bring the swifter craft within range of 
her guns. One dark rainy night the Petrel ran 
out of Charleston, and slmrtly afterwards fell in 
with what appeared to be a large merchant 
vessel. Hoping to crown a successful run with 
the capture of a valuable prize, she gave chase, 
and fired a shot to bring tne stranger to. _ The 
reply was a single* broadside, so well directed 
that there was no need for another. The sup¬ 
posed merchantman was the frigate St Lawrence. 
A favourite ruse of the privateer Jeff Davis was 
to hoist the French flag of distress, and when 
a ship bore down in response to this appeal, she 
would, under pretence of handing in a letter, 
send aboard a boat’s crew armed to tne teeth. 

But of all the remarkable incidents of this 
remarkable blockade there was none more note¬ 
worthy than the voyage of the British ship 
Emily St Pierre. The story rivals the inventions 
of a sea-romancer. This vessel left Calcutta with 
orders to make the coast of South Carolina and 
see if the blockade of Charleston was still in 
force. Now, although this was a proceeding not 
in any way illegal, sue was nevertheless captured 
by a Federal warship ; a prize crew of two officers 
and thirteen men was put on board ; and her 
own crew, with the exception of the master, the 
cook, and the steward, was taken out of her. 
Thus manned, she was being steered for a 
northern port, when her deposed captain per¬ 
suaded his cook and steward to assist him in 
making one effort to regain possession of the 
ship. They caught the mate asleep in his berth, 
ironed and gagged him ; the prize-master they 
found on deck, and treated similarly j three 
seamen who had the watch on deck were asked 
to go doxfn into the scuttle—a storeroom near 
the helm—for a coil of rigging. The captain 
gave them this order as if he had accepted the 
inevitable, and w^xa aiding the captors to navigate 
the ship. As soon as the three leaped down, 
the hatch was closed, and they were prisoners. 
The remainder of the'prize crew, who were in 
the forecastle, were shut down and liberated one 
by one; but those who would give no promise 
of help to their new master were confined beside 
the unfortunates in the scuttle. Three, indeed, 
consented, but only one of them was a sailor; 
and with this crew of five, a vessel of eight 
hundred and eighty-four tons was brought to 
Liverpool through thirty days of bad weather.' 
It is only a fitting conclusion to such a tale of 
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daring to record that the intrepid seaman who 
conceived and carried out the enterprise was a 
native of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, which 
had already numbered among her sons the 
renowned Paul Jones. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

‘This is awkward, Tom, awfully awkward/ Mr 
Theodore Dupuy said to his nephew as they rode 
homeward. ‘We must manage somehow to get 
rid of this man as early as possible. Of course, 
we can’t keep him in the house any longer with 
your cousin Nora, now that we know he’s really 
nothing more—baronet or no baronet—than a 
common ^mulatto. But at the same time, you 
see, we c&n’t get rid of him anyhow by any 
possibility before the dinner to-morrow evening. 
I’ve asked several of the best people in Trinidad 
especially to meet him, and 1 don’t want to go 
and stultify myself openly before the eyes of the 
whole island. What the dickens can we do 
about it?’ 

‘If you’d taken my advice, Uncle Theodore/ 
Tom Dupuy answered sullenly, in spite of his 
triumph, ‘you’d have got rid of him long ago. 
As it is, you’ll have to keep him on now till 
after Tuesday, and then we must manage some¬ 
how to dismiss him politely.’ 

They rode on without another word till they 
reached the house ; there, they found Nora and 
Ilarry liad arrived before them, and had gone 
in to dress for dinner. Mr Dupuy followed their 
example ; but Tom, who had made up his mind 
suddenly to stop, loitered about on the lawn 
under the big star-apple tree, wailing in the 
cool till the young Englishman should make his 
appearance. ' 

Meanwhile, Nora, iif her own dressing-room, 
attended by ltosina Fleming and Aunt Clemmy, 
was thinking over the afternoon’s ride very much 
to her own satisfaction. Mr Noel was really 
after all a very nice fellow : if ho hadn’t been 
so dreadfully dark—but tliere, he was really just 
one shade too dusky in the face ever to please 
a West Indian fancy. And yet, he was certainly 
very much in love with her ! The very persist¬ 
ence with which he avoided reopening the sub¬ 
ject, while lie went on paying her such very 
marked attention, showed in itself how thoroughly 
in earnest he was. ‘He’ll propose to me again 
to-morrow—I’m quite sure he will/ Nora thought 
to herself, as Kosina fastened up her hair ■with 
a sprig of plumbago and a little delicate spray 
of wild maiden-liair. ‘He was almost going to 
propose to me as we came along by the moun¬ 
tain-cabbages this afternoon, only I saw him 
hesitating, and I turned the current of the con¬ 
versation. I wonder why I turned it? I’m 
sure I don’t know why. I wonder whether it 
was because I didn’t know -whether I should 
answer “Yes” or “No,” if he were really to 
ask me? I think one ought to decide in one’s 
own mind be 
in such a casi 
one already, 
just a shade 
really fancies—he’s so dark—it isn’t quite right 
with him.’ 


oreliand what one a going to say 
, especially when a man has asked 
He d awfully nice. I wish he was 
or two lighter. I believe Tom 
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Isaac Pourtalfcs, lounging about that minute, 
watching for Rosina, whom he had come to 
talk with, saw Nora flit for a second past the 
open window of the passage, in her light and 
gauze-like evening dress, with open neck in front, 
and the flowers twined in her pretty hair j and 
he said to himself as he glanced up at her: 
‘De word oh de Lard say right, “Talce captive 
de women! 

At the same moment, Tom Dupuy, strolling 
idly on the lawn in the thickening twilight, 
caught sight of Pourtales, and beckoned him 
towards him with an imperious finger. ‘Come 
here,’ he said ; ‘ I want to talk with you, you 
nigger there.—You ’re Isaac Pourtales, aren’t you ? 
—I thought so. Then come and tell me all 
you know about this confounded cousin of yours 
—this man Noel.* • 

Isaac Pourtales, nothing loth, pCured forth 
at once in Tom Dupuy’s listening ear the whole 
story, so far as ho knew it, of Lady Noel’s ante¬ 
cedents in Barbadoes. While the two men, the 
white and the brown, were still conversing under 
the shade of the star-apple tree, Nora, who 
had come down to the drawing-room meanwhile, 
strolled out for a minute, beguiled by the cool 
air, on to the smoothly kept lawn in front of 
the drawing-room window. Tom saw her, and 
beckoned her to him with his finger, exactly 
as he had beckoned the tall mulatto. Nora 
gazed at the beckoning hand with the in tensest 
disdain, and then turned away, as if perfectly 
unconscious of liis ungainly gesture, to examine 
the tuberoses and great bell-shaped brugmansios 
of the garden border. 

Tom walked up to her angrily and rudely. 
‘Didn’t 3 'oti see me calling you, miss?’ he said 
in his harsh drawl, with no pretence of unneces¬ 
sary politeness. ‘Didn’t you see I wanted to 
«p eak to you ? ’ „ 

‘I saw you making signs to somebody with 
your hand, as if you took me for a servant,’ 
Nora answered coldly; ‘and not having been 
accustomed in England to be called in that way, 
I thought you must have made a mistake as 
to whom you were dealing with.’ 

Tom started and muttered an ugly oath. ‘In 
England,’ he repeated. ‘Oh, ah, in England. 
West Indian gentlemen, it seems, aren’t good 
enough for you, miss, since -this fellow Noel 
has come out to make up to you. I suppose 
you don’t happen to know that he’s a West 
Indian too, and a precious <jueer sort of one into 
the bargain? I know you mean to marry him, 
miss; but all I can tell you is, your father and 
I are not going to permit it.’ 

‘I don’t wish to marry him,’ Nora answered, 
flushing fiery red all over (‘Him is pretty for 
true when him blush like dat,’ Isaac Pourtales 
said to himself from the shade of the star-apple 
tree). ‘But if I did, I wouldn’t listen to any¬ 
thing you might choose to say against him, Tom 
Dupuy; so that’s plain speaking enough for 
you.’ 

Tom sneered. ‘ O no,’ he said; ‘ I always 
knew you’d eud by marrying a woolly-headed 
mulatto; und this man’s one, 1 don’t mind telling 
you. He’s a brown man born; his mother, 
though she is Lady Noel—fine sort of a Lady, 
indeed—is nothing better than a Barbadoes brown' 
girl; and he’s own cousin to Isaac Pourtales 


over vonder! He is, I swear to you.—Isaac, 
come here, sir!’ 

Nora gave a little suppressed scream of sur¬ 
prise and horror as the tall mulatto, in his 
ragged shirt, leering horribly, emerged unex¬ 
pectedly, like a black spectre, from the shadows 

opposite. 

‘ Isaac,’ the young planter said with a malicious 
smile, ‘who is this young man, I want to know, 
that calls himself Mister Noel?’ 

Isaac Pourtales touched # his slouching hat 
awkwardly as he answered, under his breath, 
with an ugly scowl: ‘Him me own cousin, sah, 
an’ me mudder cousin. Him an’ me mudder is 
fam’ly long ago in ole Barbadoes.’ 

‘There you are, Nora!’ Tom Dupuy cried out 
to her triumphantly. ‘You see what sort of 
person your fine English friend litis turned out 
to be.* 

‘Tom Dupuy,’ Nora cried in her wrath—but 
in her own heart she knew it wasn’t true—‘if 
you tell me this, trying to set mo against Mr 
Noel, you’ve failed in your purpose, sir : what 
you say has no* effect upon me. I do not care 
for him ; you are quite mistaken about that; but 
if I did, I don’t mind telling you, your wicked 
scheming would only mak(^ me like him all the 
better. Tom Dupuy, no real gentleman would 
ever try so to undermine another man’s posi¬ 
tion.’ 

At that moment, Harry Noel, just descending 
to the drawing-room, strolled out to meet them 
on the lawn, quite unconscious of this little 
family altercation. Nora glanced hastily from 
Tom Dupuy, in his planter coat and high riding- 
boots, to Harry Noel, looking so tall and hand¬ 
some in his evening dress, and couldn’t help 
noticing in her own mind which of the two 
was the truest gentleman. ‘Mr Noel,’ she said, 
accepting his half-proffered arm with a natural 
and instinctively gracious movement, ‘will you 
take me in to dinner ? I see it’s ready.’ 

Tom Dupuy, crest-fallen and astonished, fol¬ 
lowed after, and muttered to himself with deeper 
conviction than ever that he always knew that 
girl Nora would end in the lomjrun by marrying 
a confounded woolly-headed mulatto. 

(2 T o he continued.) 

THE ASCENT OF CLOUDY MOUNTAIN, 
NEW GUINEA. 

BY CAPTAIN CYPRIAN BRIDGE, R.N. 

The Rev. .lames Chalmers—known all along the 
southern coast of New Guinea, throughout the 
original British protectorate in fact, as 4 Ta-ma-t4 ’ 
—will always be held responsible for the first 
ascent of Cloudy Mountain. Taking advantage of 
the presence of Commodore Erskine’a squadron at 
Soutn Cape, he instilled into the minds of some of 
the officers a desire to gfct to the summit With 
the persuasive eloquence of which his many friends : 
know him to be a master, he expatiated on the 
honourable nature of the enterprise, dwelling 
on the fact that no white man had as yet | 
attempted it It is not wonderful that he excited : 
considerable enthusiasm ; nor is it, perhaps, won¬ 
derful that, as the climate is a moist one and 
as the warm tropical season was \*ell advanced, 
some of the enthusiasm had greatly decreased 
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when the day for starting arrived. It was inte- were given afterwards, to keep up the spirits of 
resting to observe how many pressing engage- the party during the journey, 
ruents happened to prevent some of the more Though not much troubled with clothes, our 
eager aspirants for alpine honours from attempt- new friends were, at all events relatively to the 
ing Cloudy Mountain, when the expedition was western tribes, decently clad. The women wear 
definitely determined on. One had arrears of a becoming petticoat of leaves and fibre, coming 
correspondence to make up; another had pro- down to the knee. They often put on several 
mised to join a friend in a shooting excursion ; of these garments one above the other, the effect 
whilst a third wisely took into consideration the being much the same as that of a capacious 
fact of his being no longer young. It would crinoline. In New Guinea, the women are 
have been well for at least one of the party tattooed from forehead to ankles, occasionally in 
that afterwards made the ascent if he also had very elaborate patterns. The name Papua given 
remembered that the middle age is not the to New Guinea is said to mean ‘ woolly-headed,* 
best time of life at which to try climbing almost and the appellation lias been well bestowed, 
precipitous elevations through trackless forests The men of both races ‘tease’ their hair out 
in the atmosphere of a hothouse. into a prodigious mop. So do the girls. 

On Friday, the 21st of November, the union-. Married women cut theirs short. The bushy 
jack had been hoisted, and the British protec- wig which many of the natives of this region 
torate over the southern coast of New Guinea seem to !>» wearing decidedly improves their 
had been proclaimed with imposing ceremonies appearance. When their hair is cut short, the 
on Stacey Island, South Cape. Time, which is similarity of their features to those of African 
usually deficient when naval officers visit places negroes becomes more obvious. They are not 
from which interesting excursions can be made, tall; but they have well-shaped limbs, and 
did not allow of the start for the summit of the many of them are sturdy fellows. The usual 
mountain being deferred till the following day. weight for a native cameras twenty-five pounds. 
It was compulsory to get away as soon as pos- But, as the number of travellers likely to ascend 
sible after the ceremony. Mr Chalmers, whom no Cloudy Mountain had greatly fallen off, we found 
exertion can tire, made arrangements for collect- ourselves with more carriers than we could supply 
ing a body of native carriers. lie advised each loads for. The result was that some at all 
excursionist to take a change of clothes, a blanket, events had very light burdens. One man, for 
and enough food for twenty-four hours. By instance, carried an empty tin case for specimens 
about eleven a.m. there were assembled at the of plants ; another, a few sheets of blotting-paper 
village of Iianod, at the head of Bertha Lagoon, between two thin pieces of board provided for 
the following: Captain C. Bridge; Lieutenants the same purpose. 

R. N. Ommanney and M. Thomson; It. Millist, When officers land in the South Sea Islands, 
captain’s steward, of H.M.S. Enpihjle; Comman- nicety of dress is not much attended to. A 
der W. H. Henderson ; Lieutenant T. C. Fenton ; helmet or straw-hat, a shirt, a pair of flannel 
Mr Glayslier, engineer; Mr T. W. Stilling, trousers, and boots or shoes more remarkable 
midshipman; four blue-jackets, and one R.M. for utility than elegance, are found unite suffi- 
artilleryman of H.M.S. Nehon; Lieutenant John cicnt. In a moist hot climate, the T(Ls clothing 
L. Marx, commanding H.M.S. Swinger; Sub- the better; and in conrftries in which there are 
lieutenant A. Pearson, of H.M.S. Dart; and Mr no roads, not many paths, and where, as a rule, 
Stuart of Sydney, New South Wales. progress is only possible through thick forest 

The tribes inhabiting the country about South and over muddy ground, the fewer garments 
Cape are of the dark race, and were cannibals, worn, the fewer there are to be cleaned at the 
until their recent renunciation of the practice, end of an excursion. 

under the influence of the missionaries. They For the first half-hour after leaving the village 
are a much merrier and more talkative people on Bertha Lagoon, the way ran across a man- 
ilian the non-cannibal light-coloured race, which grove swamp of soft mud, interspersed with pools 
dwells farther to the westward. The work of of black-looking water, and studded with the 
selecting carriers proceeded with much vocifera- peculiar and aggravating knobs that the roots 
tion ; the carriers themselves, their friends, and of the mangrove bush delight to form. It was 
all the ladies of the village—in this part of New worth while to note the care with which most 
Guinea the influence of woman is great—con- of the excursionists began to pick their way ; 
sidering it necessary to address lengthy speeches some even evinced a desire not to wet their 
in a loud tene to the white strangers. That not boots. To keep the nether garments clean was 
one of these understood a sentence of what was clearly in general considered an object worth 
being said to them, by no means discouraged the trying for. But after a few rapid and involuntary 
eloquence of the villagers. ‘Ta-ma-teV extra- descents from slippery logs, seductively resem- 
ordxnary faculty df influencing the natives in a bling bridges, placed across the most forbidding 
cheery way soon introduced order into what sloughs, a determination to push on straight and 
looked very much like hopeless confusion. With discontinue efforts to circumvent puddles, became 
the aid of the teacher Biga, who could speak universally apparent. When the swamp had been 
both the Mot-u and the South Cape languages, left behind some distance, our carriers, who 
he chose a sufficient number of carriers, appointed belonged to a humorous race, kindly informed 
as guide an elderly native who professed to have us, through the interpreters—their faces beaming 
been to the top of the mountain, and set about with delight as the information was imparted— 
distributing the loads to be carried. The wages that they could have taken us by a route winch 
agreed upon were a email‘trade’knife and three would have avoided it altogether. This state- 
sticks of tobacco, value in all about eightpenee ment was proved to be true on our return, as 
per man. Some biscuit and a little extra tobacco some of the party escaped traversing the swamp 
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a second time by taking a path which led to the 
westward of it, and others descended in canoes 
the lower part of a river that discharges itself 
into the lagoon. When asked why they had not 
let us know of the existence of a more agree¬ 
able road, our native friends made the unanswer¬ 
able reply, that none of our party had sug¬ 
gested to them any wish to avoid the man¬ 
groves 

For an hour we had ndw to move along 
through a well-timbered country, occasionally 
passing small cultivated patches, where yams, 
bananas, and taro were grown. The path in 
most places was not difficult; but it lost itself 
from time to time in a stream of clear water, 
whose frequent rapids showed that we had begun 
to ascend. Repeated wadings had at all events 
the advantage of removing all tracas of our 
passage across the swamp. The ftenery was 
highly picturesque, especially at some of the 
reaches of the little river. The pebbly banks 
were crowned with a rich vegetation ; the number 
and variety of the trees and shrubs—amongst 
which the wild plantain, palms of various kinds, 
and the pandanus were conspicuous—were at 
least as great as in most tropical lands. Glimpses 
of lofty wooded heights were frequently obtained. 
A few tuneful birds were heard, and we saw 
some azuro-liucd kingfishers. But, as a rule, par¬ 
ticularly as the lower country was left, the music 
of the woods was monopolised by screeching 
white cockatoos. The scene was greatly enlivened 
by the number and beauty of the butterflies 
which flitted amongst the bushes. One of our 
party had provided himself with a net; and, 
though occasional bad shots at some peculiarly 
nimble lejddoptern were made, his ‘ bag 1 turned 
out a very good one. On a broad stretch of 
gravel aifrjj^-Defybles by the side of the water, 
Tbwards one o’clock, a li^t was made for luncheon. 
The spot was fairly shady, and the heat, con¬ 
sidering our position, was not excessive. A biscuit 
or two was handed to the carriers, and—what 
delighted them still more—a few small fragments 
of tobacco. The New Guinea fashion of smoking 
is peculiar. The pipe is a bamboo tube about 
two feet long and two inches in diameter, with 
one end closed. Near this end, a small hole like 
the mouth-hole of a flute is made, and in it 
a piece of leaf, twisted into a pointed cup or 
‘horn’ containing a little tobacco, is inserted. 
Applying a light to the tobacco, the smoker 
sucks vigorously at the open end of the tube ; 
when this is filled with smoke, he puts his lips 
to the small hole and takes several ‘draws,’ 
after which the tobacco has to be replenished 
and the pipe relighted. Politeness flourishes 
throughout the south-western Pacific Isles ; even 
the naked cannibals of New Britain exhibit to 
friends that true courtesy which consists in doing ! 
as one would be done by. The New Guinean 1 
who lights the pipe, when he has filled it with 
smoke, usually hands it to some one else to have 
the first whifF. On the present occasion, the 
pipe was offered first to the white man, to whom, 
so long as he behaves to them becomingly, Pacific 
Island natives are almost invariably polite. 

The lateness of our start rendered any but a 
short halt impossible, so the repast was a hasty 
one. The increasing steepness showed that we 
had begun the ascent in earnest. A path there 


certainly was, but, as a rule, it was not easily 
discerned amid the thick growth of tropical shrubs. 
As far as the density of the foreBt would allow 
us to examine the country to any distance, we 
appeared to be mounting the ridge of a spur 
of the main mountain mass. A deep valley 
lay on either hand, at the bottom of which we 
could hear the rumbling of a stream. The num¬ 
ber of cockatoos increased as we got higher, and 
some were shot for culinary purposes subse¬ 
quently. We saw some handsome pigeons, and at 
least one small flight of the large beaked bird 
called toucan, though probably it differs from 
the South American bird to which that name 
rightly belongs. Ignorance of ornithology made 
some of us doubt if it were the hornbill or buceros , 
one of which we heard afterwards overhead puffing 
like a locomotive, on our way down. The profu¬ 
sion of ferns, palms, orchids, and flowering Bhrubs 
was striking. The ascent was really a climb, as 
the hands had to be used nearly as much as the 
feet At one*or two points, the face of a steep 
water-worn rock had to be scaled. Frequent 
short halts became absolutely necessary; and 
the head of our long and straggling line of white 
men and carriers usually resumed the work of 
ascending as the rear reachecl»the point at which the 
former had rested. When the afternoon had well 
advanced—the only watch in the company having 
been broken at a specially stiff bit of climbing, 
the exact time could not be told—we had reached 
a comparatively open space, which our guide 
declared to be the summit. The impossibility 
of this being so was demonstrated by the appear¬ 
ance of the true summit, of which a temporary 
break in the clouds usually hiding it, now per¬ 
mitted a glimpse. Our guide thereupon asserted 
that it was the only summit which he knew; 
that no native of the country had ever attempted 
to mount higher ; and that, anyhow, no path 
was to be found farther on. These assertions 
were probably true. The correctness at least of 
the last was soon established beyond the chance 
of doubt; subsequent progress disclosed the fact 
that the path, which for the last hour had been 
scarcely visible by the naked eye, ceased alto¬ 
gether. 

When the rear of the line came up, these 
questions were being debated: Should arrange¬ 
ments be made for camping for the night on 
the spot then occupied? or should a further 
attempt to reach the summit he made? Lieu¬ 
tenant Fenton and Mr Stirling settled the matter 
as far as they were concerned by pushing on 
with the determination of crowning the moun¬ 
tain by themselves, if no one else cartd to follow 
them. ‘Ta-ma-td’ reviewed the situation in a 
short and fitting address, which closed with a 
reminder that not even a native, it was now 
proved, had ever got to the top. This was 
enough to prevent any flagging of the enthu¬ 
siasm necessary to caffy the travellers higher. 
Even the oldest member of the party, who had 
already begun to doubt the wdsdom of joining 
in such an enterprise by one who had years 
ago qualified as a member of the ‘senior’ United 
Service Club, unhesitatingly gave his vote for a 
continuance of the ascent and for the conquest 
of the virgin height. 

It had been held that the previous part of the 
journey had afforded instances of some rather 
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pretty climbing. It was child’s play to what 
followed. Path there was none ; the vegetation 
became if possible denser ; and the only practi¬ 
cable line of advance ran along the edge of 
a ridge nearly as ‘sharp and perilous’ as the 
bridge leading to the Mohammedan Paradise. 
This ridge was so steeps that, thickly clothed as 
it was with trees, shrubs, and creepers, it was 
frequently impossible to advance without pulling 
one’s self up by one’s hands. In selecting some¬ 
thing to lay hold o[ to effect this, great care had 
to be exercised. The ‘ lawyer ’ palm, which sends 
out trailing shoots admirably adapted to the 
purpose of tripping up the unwary, is studded 
witn thorns in the very part where it is most 
natural for a climber requiring its aid to seize 
it. In the most difficult places, there flourished 
an especially exasperating variety of pandanus. 
This tree has many uses, and in this instance it 
seemed to have been purposely placed just where 
it might best help the ascending traveller. The 
pyramid of stalks or aerial rootr, which unite 
several feet above the surface of the soil to 
form the trunk, always looked so inviting to 
those in want of a ‘lift,’ that no experience 
was sufficient to prevent repeated recourse to 
its assistance. Unhappily, each stalk of a dia¬ 
meter convenient for' grasping by the hand was 
studded with sharp prickles, almost invariably 
! hidden by a coating of deliciously soft moss. 
It was not until the weight of the body was 
thrown on the hand encircling one of these 
deceptive stalks, that the situation was fully 
realised. In the absence of a path, it was of some 
advantage to keep amongst tne rearward mem- J 
bers of the party. A few persons in front 
quickly made a trail, which was not very 
often lost, particularly when the leaders 
had had the forethought to break branches off 
adjacent shrubs, so that the fractures served os 
guideposts to those following. The great steep¬ 
ness of the sides of the spur on the ridge of 
which was- the line of advance, rendered it most 
desirable not to stray from the path, as serious 
injury, if not complete destruction, would in 
such 1 case have been inevitable. Sometimes a 
climber dislodged a stone that went crashing 
amongst the thick growth with which the pre¬ 
cipitous sides were covered, downwards for hun¬ 
dreds of feet, till the noise of its fall died away 
in the distance. 

Clouds were collecting about the mountain, 
and the sun was about to set, when at length 
the whole party stood upon the summit. There 
was a comparatively level space, perhaps thirty 
feet square^ thickly overgrown with trees and 
shrubs. The moist heat on the way up had 
been great enough to render every one’s clothes 
dripping wet, even had not occasional thick mists 
drenched our scanty garments. It was so late 
that no time was to be lost in making arrange¬ 
ments for spending the night on the top of the 
mountain. Tomahawks were brought into requi¬ 
sition, and several trees were felled and laid one 
on another along two sides of a small square, 
thus forming a low wall, under shelter of which 
a bivouac might be formed. Many showers had 
fallen on the higher parts of the mountain during 
the day, and so general was the humidity that 
it was difficult to light a fire. When this was I 
at length .accomplished, a meal was prepared,] 


and soon despatched. The kindling of a fire 
incited the native carriers to do the same on 
every available spot, amongst others at a point 
dead to windward of the bivouac, to the grievous 
annoyance of the travellers’ eyes, till a more 
suitable place was substituted. 

With leaves and twig9 plentifully strewed under 
the lee of the felled logs, the white men had 
managed to get themselves ‘littered down’ for 
the night The small rain which had been 
falling nearly ever since the summit had been 
reached, turned into sharp showers, and showed 
symptoms of continuing. The supply of water 
was found to be very short, as, trusting to the 
statements of the natives before it was ascertained 
that their knowledge of the country did not 
extend beyond the termination of the path, it 
was thought unnecessary to carry a large supply 
to the end of the journey, where, it was antici¬ 
pated, it would be found in abundance. The 
prospect for the night was not cheering. Those 
who had brought a change of clothing now put 
it on in place of the dripping garments hitherto 
worn, and rolling themselves in their blankets, 
lay down to sleep, or to try to sleep. Many 
things conspired to prevent slumber. It was 
soon discovered that some of the party had no 
blanket. Mr Chalmers at once set himself to 
rectify this, and did so in characteristic fashion. 
He borrowed a knife, and, cutting his own blanket 
in two, insisted upon its being accepted by a 
companion who had none. It is related of one 
of the several Saints Martin—on board men- 
of-war, we cannot be expected to be very familiar 
with the hagiology, so it will be well not to 
attempt to specify which of them it was—that 
seeing a beggar in want of a cloak, he gave him 
his own. Now, seriously, without in the least 
desiring to disparage the charity saint, it 

may be pointed out tj’at beggars are usually 
met with m the streets of towns, and that to give 
away a cloak therein is at the best not more 
meritorious than giving to a companion half of 
your only blanket at the beginning of a rainy 
night on the summit of a distant mountain. But 
this was not all. It was decided that the best 
protection against rain would be the erection of 
some sort of tent ‘Ta-ma-te’ was soon employed 
in helping to construct this shelter, and in spite 
of all opposition, persisted in contributing the 
remaining portion of his blanket to form the 
roof. 

Contenting himself with as much of a com¬ 
panion’s blanket as could be spared to him, he 
made himself, as he protested, extremely com¬ 
fortable ; and that all might be as merry as 
possible, started a musical entertainment by 
favouring the company with Auld Langsyne. His 
jollity was contagious. There was a succession 
of songs. When these had been concluded with a 
‘ fore-bitter ’ of formidable length on the death of 
Lord Nelson by a seaman of- H.M.S. Nelson gifted 
with a fine voice, the natives were invited to 
take up the singing. They complied without 
much hesitation. They sang in a low and rather 
plaintive tone, with a curious deep tremolo 
uttered from time to time in unison. At length, 
as some began to grow sleepy, Mr Chalmers 
asked for silence, so that the teacher Biga 
might be able to conduct the evening devotions. 
This he' did in an extempore prayer, attentively 
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followed by the natives, and, if not understood, 
at all events reverently listened to, by the white 
men. To one at least of the latter, sleep was 
impossible. Fatigue must be indeed overwhelm¬ 
ing which will enable one to slumber when, in 
the midst of the only available sleeping-place, 
a point of rock is so situated that it almost 
forces a passage between the ribs. Luckily, there 
were..no mosquitoes or other voracious insects. 
But there was an unpleasant many-legged black 
slug four or five inches long which evinced an 
unconquerable predilection for crawling over the 
naked human body. It was far from pleasant 
to find this animal just effecting a passage 
between the neckband of the shirt and the skin, 
or trying to coil itself round the ear of the 
side which happened to be uppermost. A careful 
member of our party, before lying down, had 
stretched a line between two trec^ and on it 
had hung his wet clothes. Looking about him 
in the night, he discovered that the clothes had 
disappeared, and his announcement of this dis¬ 
covery elicited from a companion the intelligence 
that the natives were wearing them. This state¬ 
ment, so to speak, brought down the house. 
The natives heartily joined in the hilarious 
applause with which it was received. The same 
reception was extended to occasional ejaculations 
from other companions of the bivouac, such as, 

4 By Jove! there’s a native with my shirt on!’ 
Subsequent reflections convinced the owners that 
it was fortunate that the temporary borrowing 
of their dollies by their native friends had been 
looked upon as part of the fun of the excur¬ 
sion. Hail any one been so ill-conditioned as to 
maltreat or scold the merry, intelligent carriers, 
they would, almost to a certainty, have stolen 
away in the night, and have left the white men 
to get and their things home as best 

They could. (Tne naii^s gentleman displayed so 
much ingenuity in the mode of wearing one of 
the more unmentionable garments, which lie 
somehow or other succeeded in converting into 
a kind of sleeved waistcoat, that the apprecia¬ 
tive owner made him a pro.-ont of it. The new 
possessor had a proper pride in this acquisition, 
and wore it in his village after the descent; 
indeed, he had the honour of being introduced 
to the commodore whilst clad in it. 

‘Ta-nm-te,’ who, with universal assent, had 
established a genial despotism over the bivouac, 
issued a decree that every one should make a 
ioke, and that the joke adjudged the best should 
be sent to a newspaper ior publication. Either 
this was trying the loyaltv of his contented 
subjects too severely, or the labour of incubating 
jokes was too great for wearied mountaineers, 
for, after one or two feeble endeavours to comply 
with his edict, a general silence fell upon the 
company. 

In the morning, after a not absolutely perfect 
night’s rest, deficiency of water rendered abstain¬ 
ing from even an attempt at breakfast compulsory. 
There was little, therefore, to delay the ceremony 
of hoisting the union-jack—providently brought 
for the purpose by Lieutenant Fenton—upon the 
newly crowned summit. A suitable tree was 
cut down and lopped; the flag was secured to 
it; and a hole having been dug in which to 
insert it, the flagstaff was reared amidst a very 
good imitation of three cheers from the natives, 


and- the real thing from the white men. The 
descent then began ; and much of it was effected 
by a different route from that of the ascent 
Orchids, ferns, and other plants were collected 
on the way. Sore hands, barked Bhins, added 
to want of sleep and to a long fast, made the 
descent seem to some even more fatiguing than 
the climb of the day before. The interval before 
water was reached appeared excessive, and before 
a halt could be made for breakfast, interminable. 
By two p.m. the travellers ^vere back on board 
their ships, proud of the distinction of being 
the first to ascend a mountain summit in Eastern - 
New Guinea. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 

Upon Jasper Rodley’s entrance into the house, 
Bertha had retired to her own room, pleading 
that she was ^suffering from the excitement, the 
fatigue, and the exposure she had undergone; 
but she could 'hear a conversation kept up in 
the dining-room until a late hour, and instinc¬ 
tively felt that Rodley had not come again with¬ 
out a reason. To her surprise, the next morning 
she found that both her father and his visitor 
were already downstairs, Jasper Rodley looking 
out of the window and whistling to himself, the 
captain with evident agitation marked on his 
movements and face. 

‘Bertha,’ he said, without even giving her the 
usual morning greeting, ‘Mr Rodley has come 
here especially to say that from information he 
has received, it will be necessary for you at 
once to decide what course you intend to adopt. 
There is a chance, he says, that the great evil 
hanging over our heads may be averted, but 
it depends upon your answer.’ 

‘Mr Rodley must give me until this evening 
to think over the matter. I am going into Saint 
Quinlans, if possible to see Harry—that is, Mr 
Symonds, for even Mr Rodley will admit that 
plighted troths are not to be broken in this 
abrupt manner. I shall be home before dark.* 

‘ Then I will see you on your road,’ said 
Rodley, ‘ as I am going into the town.’ 

‘You need not trouble,’ said Bertha. ‘The 
road is quite familiar to me, and I have no 
fear of being molested.’ Then, without waiting 
to hear whether Jasper Rodley objected or not 
to the arrangement, she left the house. 

In exactly an hour’s time, she walked into 
the town. At the old gate she was confronted 
by rather a pretty girl, who laid a Jiand gently 
on her arm, and said: ‘You are Miss West, I 
believe 1 1 

Bertha replied in the affirmative. 

‘You are in an unhappy and terrible position, 
and you have very little time to spare, I think ?’ 
added the girl. * • 

Bertha looked at her wonderingly, for she 
could not recall ever having seen her before. 

4 1 mean,' explained the girl, who observed that 
Bertha was surprised at this acquaintance on the 
part of a Btranger with her affairs—‘I mean 
with regard to that man, Jasper Rodley.—Yes, s 
I know all about it; and I want, not only to be 
your friend, but to see that evil-doing meets 
with its j ust reward.’ 
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The girl was poorly dressed ; but her accent 
and mode of expression were those of an edu¬ 
cated woman, and, moreover, she had such a 
thin, sorrow-lined face, that Bertha felt she 
could trust her. 

‘Let me be with you to-day,’ continued the 
girl, ‘and you may thank me for it some day. 
I have long wanted to see you, and have waited 
here for you often. Never mind who I am— 

| that you shall find out later.' 

‘Very well,’ said t Bertha, who naturally clung 
to the friendship of one of her own sex. * I am 
going to see Mr Symonds—my betrothed.’ 

‘The gentleman who was obliged to leave 
Faraday’s Bank, four years ago ; yes, I remember,’! 
said the girl. 

They crossed the market-place together, and 
were soon at Harry Symonds’ lodgings. The 
servant, in reply to Bertha’s inquiries, said that 
the young man was so far recovered as to be 
able to sit up, but that the doctor had ordered 
him to keep perfectly quiet and to be free 
from all excitement. So Bertha wrote him a 
note describing all that had taken place, and 
begging for an immediate answer. In the course 
of twenty minutes, the servant handed her a 
piece of paper, on which was scrawled as follows : 

My dearest Love— This is written with my 
left hand, as my right is yet in a sling. I wish 
I could say all that I want to ; but as every 
moment is of value to you, I will simply keep 
to business. Take a postchaise home; get the 
money out of the cavern, anil send it here. 
John Sargent the fisherman is to be trusted ; 
let him come back with it in the postchaise. 
I will return it to the bank, making up out 
of my savings whatever difference there is from 
the original amount stolen. Lose no time, my 
darling, and God bless you!—Ever your affec¬ 
tionate Harry. 

Bertha and the girl hurried away; and just 
as they entered the Dolphin Inn to order the 
chaise, they espied Jasper Rodley entering the 
town watchhouse, the local headquarters of the 
civil force which in those days performed, or 
rather was supposed to perform, the duties of 
our modem constabulary. 

‘Miss West,’ said ihe girl, ‘I had better 
remain in the town for the present. At what 
hour to-day is Jasper Rodley coming to your 
house V 

‘1 said I would be home by dark. He will 
be there before then, to receive my final 
answer.’ 

‘Very wdil, then; I will be there about that 
time,’ continued the girl. 

* Will you not even tell me your name ? ’ asked 
Bertha. 

‘Yes. My name is Fatience Crowell. Till to¬ 
night, good-bye. Keep up your spirits; all will 
end well.’ 

In a few minutes the postebaise was ready, and 
in order to escape the notice of Jasper Rodley, 
was driven round to the town gate, where Bertha 
jumped in. She stopped at John Sargent’s 
cottage, and mentioned her errand. 

‘Why,’ said the old fisherman, ‘I’m too glad 
to do anythin’ for Master Symonds. He saved 
my life once at Saint Quinians’ jetty, and I’ve 
never had no chance of doin’ sutliin’ for him | 


in return like.—Come along, miss ; if it’s to the 
end of the world, come along ! ’ 

As Jasper Rodley might pass by at any moment,, 
Bertha thought it best to keep the chaise out of 
sight, whilst she and the fisherman, provided 
with a large net-basket, proceeded to the cliffs. 
In half an hour’s time the bags of coin were 
safely stowed away in the postchaise ; John Sar¬ 
gent jumped in, the chaise rattled off,; and 
Bertha, with a light heart and a heightened 
colour, returned home. 

The captain was stumping up and down the i 
little gravelled space in his garden, which from, j 
the presence there of half-a-dozen old cannon 
and a flagstaff, he delighted to call the Battery. 
When, he beheld Bertha, he welcomed her with 
a sad smile, and putting her arm in his, said : 
‘Bertha, Iftss, I’ve been thinking over this busi¬ 
ness ever since you went away this morning, 
and the more I’ve thought about it, the more 
I’ve called myself a mean, cowardly, selfish old 
fool.’ 

* Why, father ? ’ 

‘Because, look here. I’ve been telling you to 
make yourself miserable for life by mam ing a 
man you despise and dislike, just so that I may 
get off the punishment that ’a due to me. I’m 
an old man, and in the ordinary course of things, 

I can’t have many years before me. You’re a 
girl with all your life before you, and yet 1 ’m 
wicked enough to tell you to give up all your 
long life so that my few years shouldn’t be dis¬ 
turbed.’ 

‘ Hut father ’-began Bertha. 

‘ Let me speak ! ’ interposed the old man. ‘ I’ve 
been doing a wicked thing all these four years ; 
but I know what’s right. When this man asks 
you to be his wife to-night, you say “No;” 
mind, you say “No.” If you don’t^T-will: and 
you won't marry without,#:,, ’permission.’ * 

‘Dear father, you leave it to me. 1 do not 
promise anything except that by no act of mine 
shall one hair of your head be touched.—Let 
us talk of other things, for Jasper Rodley will 
be here soon.’ 

So they walked up and down until the sun 
began to sink behind the hills inland and the 
air grew chilly. They had scarcely got into 
the house, when Jasper Rodley appeared. He 
bowed formally to Bertha, and offered his hand 
to the captain, which was declined. * Miss West,’ 
he said, ‘1 think I have given you fair time 
for decision. I have not been so exacting as 
circumstances justified.’ 

Bertha said nothing in reply, hut sat in a 
chair by the window, and looked out on the sea 
as if nothing unusual was taking place. 

So Jasper Rodley continued: ‘I will speak 
then at once, ancl to the point. Miss West, will 
you accept me for your husband ?’ 

‘No, 1 will not,’ replied Bertha, in a low, firm 
voice. 

Mr Rodley was evidently unprepared for this, 
and looked at her with open mouth. ‘That is 
your final answer?’ he asked, alter a pause. 
‘You are prepared to see your lather, whom you 
love so dearly, taken from here in custody to 
be brought up as a common felon 1 ’ 

‘Yes. That is, Mr Rodley, if you can prove 
anything against him. Of what do you accuse 
him ? ’ , 
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‘ I accuse him of having lived during the past keeping should never be divulged. I loved you 
four years upon money which was not his, but so much, that I was ready even to marry a thief, 
which was stolen from Faraday^ Bank in Saint But as you have broken your faith with me, 
Quinians, which was taken off in a vessel called I consider myself free of all obligations.—Captain 
the Fancy Loss, the said vessel being wrecked West, it was this man who planned the robbery, 
off this coast.’ _ who had the coin conveyed to his boat, the 

‘Very well,’ continued Bertha. ‘What is your Fancy Lass , and who alone was „saved from the 
proof that he knows anything about this wreck.’ 

money?’ ltodley made a desperate rush for the cave 

‘ One moment before I 'answer that. You entrance; but the constable held him fast, and 
refuse to marry me if I can bring no proof. You took him off. ( 

will marry me if I do?’ ‘There, Miss West!’ cried the girl; ‘I have 

‘Show me the proof first,’ answered Bertha. done my duty, and I have satisiied my revenge. 

‘ You must follow me, then.’ My mission is accomplished. Good-bye, and all 

‘Not alone.—Father, you must come with me.’ happiness be with you.’ And before Bertha could 
So the trio proceeded out into the dusk, and, stop her, she had disappeared, 
conducted by Jasper ltodley, followed the path Jasper Eodley was convicted on the charge 

leading to the cliffs. Bertha observed, that they of robbery, and received a heavy sentence, which 

were followed at a little distance* by a man he did not live to fulfil. Harry Symonds paid 
closely enveloped in a long coat, and as they in to the bank the entire sum stolen, the autho- 
asccnded the ledge of rock communicating with rities of which offered him immediately the posi- 
the shore, noticed two other figures—those of a tion of manager, which he declined. He and 

man and a woman—watching them. Bertha were married shortly afterwards ; but 

‘It’s a very nice little hiding-place,’remarked they could not*induce the old captain to move 
Eodley, when they arrived at the bushes—‘a very to the house they had taken, for he could not 
nice little hiding-place, and it seems almost a get over the shame of the exposure, and declared 

pity to make it public property ; but a proof is that he was only fit for tlje hermit life he had 

demanded, and sentimental feelings must give chosen ; but no one outside the little circle ever 
way.’ lie smiled as he said this, and kicked knew that he had been indirectly concerned in 
the bush aside with his feet, thus uncovering the robbery; and neither Harry nor Bertha 
the cavern ‘ entrance. They entered the hole, alluded to it after. 

which was now quite dark ; but ltodley hud Of Patience Crowell, who had so opportunely 

come prepared, and struck a light. He then appeared on the scene, nothing was ever Known, 
rolled away the stone, and without looking him- __ 


self, gave Bertha the light and bade her satisfy 
her doubts. 

* There is nothing here,’ she said. 

‘Nothing!’ exclaimed ltodley, taking the light 
from her^jjd and ^examining the cavity. * Why! 
Gracious puwrfy more there is ! There 
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from her examining the cavity. * Why ! Dr Gustav Jaeger, whose sanitary clothing 

Gracious|70Wi'?>rmore there is! There reform made some little stir a year or two back, 
has been robbery! Some one has been here and seeks to apply the principle involved in his 

^ . -Vi- r rr t,vd -T theoI 7 t0 furniture. This theory teaches that 

ghastly in the weird light as he suul this, and v 1 ~ e J . .. . . 

under his breath he continued a fire of horrible cotton ’ llDtm - aud r otl , ler ? tuffs ° f ve 8 etable on 8 ln 
execrations. retain a power oi absorbing those noxious ani- 

‘ Well, Mr Eodley,’ said Bertha, smiling, ‘ and lual exhalations which as plants they digest 
the proof?’ Dead fibre, or wood, will, he maintains, act in 

Eodley did not answer, but moved as if to the same manner, and will throw off the dele- 
leave the cavern, when a woman’s figure con- terious matter, to the prejudice of living beings, 
fronted him at the entrance, and a ringing voice whenever there is a change of temperature. This, 
said : ‘ Proof! No ! He lias no proof! ’ he holds, is the reason why a room which has 

Eodley staggered back with a cry of rage and been shut up for some days has an unpleasant 
surprise. ‘ Patience ! Why—how have you got odour attaching to it, and which is very apparent 
here? I left you at Yarmouth!—Ha! I see it in German government offices, which are fitted 
all now! with innumerable shelves and pigeon-holes made 

‘ Yes, cried the girl, ‘ of course you do. I of plain unpainted wood. For sanittlry reasons, 
gave you fair warning, when I found out that therefore, the back and unseen parts of furniture 
vou were beginning to forsake me for another; should be varnished, painted, or treated with 
but not until alter 1 had begged and entreated you, some kind of composition, t<^ fill the pores of 
with tears in my eyes, to remember the solemn the wood ; hence it is that so-called sanitary 
protestations of love you had made me, and the furniture has in Germany become an article of 
solemn troth which we had plighted together.’ commerce, and is likely td find its way to this 
‘ Let me go ! ’ roared Eodley ; * you ’re mad ! ’ and other countries. 

‘No, no—not so fast!’ cried the girl. She Such large quantities of ice are now made by 
made a signal to some one without, and a man various artificial processes, that ice is no longer 
entered. a luxury which can only be procured by the rich, 

‘Jasper Eodley,’ continued Patience, ‘this con- but is an article of commerce which can be pur- 
stable lias a warrant for your apprehension on chased at a very low price in all large towns in 
the charge of having been concerned in the bank the kingdom. It is not generally known that 
robbery four years ago.—Yes, you may look the artificial product is far purer than natural 
fiercely at me. I swore that the secret in ray ice, but such, according to M. Bischoff of Berlin, 
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■who has made a scientific analysis of specimens, 
is the case. 

AH honest persons rejoice greatly when a noto¬ 
rious evil-doer is run to earth, and much the 
same satisfaction is experienced when science 
points with unerring finger to the source of dis¬ 
ease, for then the first step has been taken in 
its eradication. Many, therefore, will rejoice 
when they read the recently issued Report of 
Mr W. H. Power, the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board,, concerning an epidemic of 
scarlatina which occurred in London last year. 
The story is most interesting, but too long to 
quote in full. Suffice it to say that the disease 
in question has, after the most painstaking in¬ 
quiries, been traced to the milk given by certain 
cows which were affected with a skin disease 
showing itself in the region of the teats and 
udders. We know to our cost that certain dis¬ 
eases can be transferred from the lower animals 
to man. ‘ Woolsorters’ disease’ is traced to the 
same germ which produces splenic Jever in cattle 
and sheep, a malady which has been so ably 
dealt with by M. Pasteur. The "terrible glanders 
in horses is transferable to man. Jenner was 
led to the splendid discovery of vaccination from 
observing the effects of cowpox on milkmaids; 
and now we have scarlatina traced directly to 
the cowhouse. Dr Klein, the famous patholo¬ 
gist, has been engaged to report upon this new 
revelation concerning milk, and wc may reason¬ 
ably hope that his researches will bear fruitful 
results. 

, ’ A new method of etching on glass has been 
devised. The ink is of a waxy composition, 
and requires to be heated to render it fluid. 
It is applied to the glass with a special form 
of pen, which can be kept in a hot condition 
by a gas or electrical attachment. When the 
drawing is complete, the plate is etched by flnorie 
acid, which of course only attacks and dissolves 
those portions not* covered by the protective ink. 
The result is a drawing in raised lines, which 
can be made to furnish an electrotype, or can, if 
required, be used direct as a block to print from. 

Springs in mid-ocean are not unknown, and, 
if we remember rightly, there is more than 
one of the kind at which ships have endea¬ 
voured to renew their stores of fresh water. But 
an ocean oil-well is certainly a rarity. The 
captain of a British schooner reports that in 
March last, while bound for New Orleans, his 
vessel passed over a submarine spring of petro¬ 
leum, which bubbled up all round the ship, 
and extended over the surface of the sea for 
some hundred yards. It seems to be a moot- 
point whether this phenomenon is a mere freak 
of nature, or whether it is caused by the sunken 
cargo of some ill-fated oil-ship. In the latter 
case, the -gradual leakage of casks would account 
for the strung? appearance. 

Inventors of -gas apparatus should note that 
the municipal authorities of Brussels have decided 
upon holding a competition, with a view to 
ascertain the best means pf using gas for heating 
and cooking purposes. A large sum is to be 
offered in prizes to the successful competitors. 
Apparatus for trial must he forwarded not later 
than September next, and all particulars regard¬ 
ing the matter may be obtained from the chief 
engineer, M. Wybauw, Rue de l’Etiff^ Brussels. 


In the island of Skye, large deposits of the 
very useful mineral called diatomite have recently 
been found. Under the German name of 
hieselguhr , this absorbent earth has been exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of dynamite, 
which consists of nitro-glyceriue rendered more 
safe for handling by admixture with this porous 
body. It is also used as a non-conducting com¬ 
pound for coating the exterior of steam-pipes 
and boilers, as a siliceous glaze for pottery, for 
the manufacture of silicate paints, and for many 
minor purposes. In this particular deposit the 
varieties of diatoms are singularly few, only 
sixteen species of these wonderful microscopic 
organisms being represented. The deposit is 
estimated to yield a total of between one and 
two hundred tons. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh,<Dr A. B. Griffiths read a most instruc¬ 
tive paper on ‘ The Effect of Ferrous Sulphate in 
destroying the Spores of Parasitic Fungi.’ The 
value of this salt—the common ‘green vitriol’ 
of commerce—as a plant-food has long ago been 
established; but Dr Griffiths points out the 
important antiseptic property it possesses in 
destroying certain low forms of plant-life. As 
a preventive of potato disease, it is most effectual, 
although the spores of that fungus possess such 
vitality that they may be kept as dry dust for 
eight months without losing their power for 
mischief. Dr Griffiths also notes that in damp 
warm weather, the potato disease is actually 
encouraged by the use of potash manures. He 
advocates the treatment of manure with a weak 
solution of the iron salt before its application to 
the land. Wheat when treated with the sulphate 
is rendered proof against mildew. 

A clever method of damascening metals by 
electrolysis is described in a French, technical 
journal. The process conri. s *«- jFtwu^istinct op» 
rations, and is based on the well-known fact, 
that when two copper plates are hung in a bath 
of sulphate of copper and connected with the oppo¬ 
site poles of a battery, a transfer of metal irom 
one to the other will take place. In the case 
before ns, a copper plate is covered with a thin 
layer of insulating material, as in the etching 
process, and this is drawn upon with an etching 
needle so as to lay bare the metal beneath. This 
is now submitted to the action of the electric 
current, so that the metal is eaten away to a 
certain depth in the exposed parts. The plate 
is next washed with acid, to remove all traces 
of oxide of copper in the bitten-in lines, and is 
then transferred to another bath by which 
metallic silver or nickel is deposited in the 
etched parts, with the result that the sunk lines 
are ultimately completely filled with the new 
metaL When the plate is relieved of its waxy 
coating and is polished, it is impossible to say 
whether or not the beautiful inlaid appearance 
has been produced by a mechanical process or 
by skilled handiwork. 

Two remarkable finds of old coins have lately 
occurred—one at Milverton, a suburb of Learning- 
ton ; and the other at Aberdeen. In the first 
case, some labourers were digging foundations, 
when they found a Roman amphora, which they 
immediately smashed to ascertain its contents. It 
contained nearly three hundred coins in silver 
and copper. These were of very early date, and 
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in a state of excellent preservation. The Aber- hitherto have been quite out of reach of stay-afc- 
deen treasure trove came to light in excavating home Britons. We seem to be fast coming to the 
Ross’s Court, one of the oldest parts of the city, time when fairy tales will be considered tame and 
Here the labourers found a bronze urn filled uninteresting, from being so far eclipsed by current 
with a large number of silver coins. These events. 

coins also are well preserved. They are all A correspondent of the Times notes a most 
English, and are mostly of the reigns of Edward important means of escape from suffocation by 

I. and Edward II. Some of these coins are of smoke, a fatality by which many lives are lost 

extreme rarity, and the discovery has great anti- annually. He points out that it a handkerchief 
quartan interest. ' be placed beneath the pillow on retiring to rest 

The largest installation of the electric light, so as to be within easy reach, of the hand, it can, 

worked from a central point, which this country in case of an alarm of fire, be readily dipped in 
has yet seen has been recently completed at the water and tied over the mouth and nostrils. As 
Paddington terminus of the Great Western Rail- an amateur fireman, he has gone through' the 
way. The lights, which arc equivalent to thirty densest smoke protected in that manner, and he 
thousand ordinary gas jets, are distributed between alleges that such a respirator will enable its 
the Paddington passenger and goods stations, the wearer to breathe freely in an otherwise irrespir- 
‘ Royal Oak,* and Westboume Park Stations, the able atmosphere. 

terminus hotel, and all the various Offices, yards, Professor Dewar lately exhibited at the Royal 
and approaches to the railway Company’s pro- Institution, London, the apparatus he employs 
mFcs. The district covers no fewer than sixty- for the production of solid oxygen. If we refer 
seven acres of ground, and is one mile and a half to the physical text-books of only three or four 
long. The two Gordon dynamos which are used years bacK, we find oxygen, hydrogen, and 
to generate the current weigh forty-five tons each, nitrogen described as permanent gases, for no 
and give sufficient power to serve four thousand one had ever produced either in any other form, 
one hundred and fifteen Swan glow lamps, each At length all three had to give way before 
of twenty-five candle-power; ninety-eight arc ! scientific research, and they were by special 
lamps, each of three thousand five hundred candle-! appliances reduced to the liquid state. Professor 
power ; and two of twelve thousand candle-power | Dewar is the first experimenter Ijvho has taken 
each. The current is kept on day and night, j the further step of producing one of these gases 
except for a few hours on Sunday morning, and in a solid form, llis method consists in allow- 
each individual lamp is under separate control by ing liquid oxygen to expand into a partial 
a switch, so that it can be turned off and on just vacuum, when the great absorption of heat 
like a gas jet. Every detail has been well thought which accompanies the operation causes the liquid 
out, and the vast scheme is a success in every to assume a solid state. It is said to resemble 
way. We understand that the contractors, the snow in appearance, with a temperature greatly 
Telegraph Maintenance and Construction Com- below the freezing-point of water. It is believed 
pany, have undertaken to supply the light at the that a means of producing such a degree of cold 
same prifi'V^ - would have been charged for gas will be of great service to experimental che- 
Tamps giving the'sam«nijght-value. mistry. 

From a paper read by Mr C. Ilarding before the Mr W. Thomson, F.R.S.E., has devised a new 
Royal Meteorological Society on ‘ The Severe process for determining the calorific power of 
Weather of the Past Winter,’we learn that the cold fuel by direct combustion in oxygen, which 
lately experienced has been of the most exceptional promises to supersede, by reason of its greater 
character. The persistency with which frost con- accuracy, the methods hitherto in use. The 
tinued for long periods was quite remarkable. In process consists in placing a gramme of the coal 
south-west England^ there was not a single week or fuel to he tested m a platinum crucible covered 
from October to the end of March in which the with an inverted glass vessel. The whole arrange- 
temperature did not fall below the freezing-point; xnent is placed under water in a suitable recep- 
and in one town in Hertfordshire, frost occurred tacle; and the fuel, burnt in oxygen, burns 
on the grass on seventy-three consecutive nights, away in a very few minutes, giving off much 
Since the formation of the London Skating Club, heated gas, which escapes through the water, 
nearly sixty years ago, the past season has been The temperature of the water, compared with 
the only one in which skating has been possible its temperature before the operation, gives the 
in each of the four months December to March, data upon which the heating power of.the coal 
We therefore must note that we have just passed can be calculated. The question of heat-value 
through an unusually severe season. in fuel is of course one of first importance to 

Fresh fruit from the antipodes, of which two railway Companies and other large consumers 
large consignments have recently reached London, of coal. It is, too, in a minor way of importance 
is now being daily sold to eager purchasers in the to householders, who often"* find, by painful 
Australian iruit-market at the Indian and Colonial experience, the little heat-value of the fuel 
Exhibition. Grapes, apples, pears, and other which has been shot into their cellars. If coal- 
fruits, in splendid condition, and with their merchants were to furnish some guarantee based 
flavour unaltered by their long separation from on a scientific test as above described, they would 
their parent stems, can now be conveyed by the find it to their own profit, as well as to the 
shipload, packed in cool chambers, in the same advantage of their customers, 
way that meat is imported from the same distant We do not hear very much in these days of 
lands. The success of the enterprise opens up a mummy wheat and barley, but many people 
wide field of promise to those in temperate lands firmly believe that the seeds of both plants found 
who have been dazzled by the reports of travellers with Egyptian mummies, and supposed to be 
| as to the luscious nature of foreign fruits, which three or tour thousand years old, will sprout if 
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put in the ground. A few years ago, floeh wheat 
was commonly sold as a curiosity; and we believe 
that many purchasers succeeded in raising a 
Bmall crop from it Professor Bentley, who has 
recently commenced a series of lectures on the 
Physiology of Plants, asserts most emphatically 
that no grains which with certainty have been 
identified as contemporaneous with the deposit 
of the mummified corpse, have ever come to life. 
In cases where the so-called mummy wheat has 
germinated, it has b^en introduced into the coffin 
shortly before, or at the time of discovery of 
the body. Professor Bentley does not name a 
limit to the time during which seeds retain their 
vitality, but he says that very few will germinate 
after being three years old. 

Dr Kosmann of Breslau has designed a safety 
cartridge for use in fiery mines, but it has not yet 
passed the ordeal of practical employment. It 
depends for its efficiency upon the sudden evolu¬ 
tion of a large volume of hydrogen gas, whidi is j 
brought about by the action of dilute acid upon 
finely divided zinc. The ‘ cartridge ’ consists of a 
glass cylinder pinched into a narrow tube at the 
centre, so that interiorly it is divided into two com¬ 
partments. One of these contains the powdered 
zinc, and the other the dilute acid, the passage be¬ 
tween them being closed by a rubber cork. The 
borehole into which it is inserted is first of all 
made gas-tight by a lining of clay ; then the car¬ 
tridge is put in position, with an iron rod m con¬ 
nection with it so placed that, when struck with 
I a hammer from the outside of the hole, it will 
drive in the rubber cork, and so bring the acid 
into contact with the zinc. We shall be in¬ 
terested to hear how the method answers in 
practice. 

JACK, THE BUSHRANGER. 

AN AUSTRALIAN REMINISCENCE. 

Reading in your Journal (writes a correspond¬ 
ent) on article headed, ‘A Bushranger Inter¬ 
viewed/ recalls to my memory a strange incident 
which occurred some years ago to my own 
brother, when on his way from Sydney to the 
gold-fields, and tor the accuracy of which I can 
vouch. 

At the time of his arrival in Australia, the 
country was in a state of panic: a reign of 
terror existed, caused by the daring outrages 
committed on parties on the journey to and 
from the diggings. Robbery with violence, 
escorts shot down, and large consignments of 
gold carriedwere ot daily occurrence. The 
bush was infested by a gang of desperate bush¬ 
rangers, whose leader, under the cognomen of 
‘Jack/ seemed to bear a charmed lib*. For 
years he had evaded all the efforts made to 
capture him, though the military scoured file 
bush. No sooner was all outrage perpetrated, 
than all trace of the perpetrators was lost, as 
if tlie ground had swallowed them. He had a 
perfect knowledge of the most secret movements 
of the paitic" he attacked. He seemed ubiquitous, 
outrages occurring in such rapid succession and 
far apart. Such an air of mystery hung about 
him, that a superstitious feeding mingled with 
the moral terror he inspired. He was repre¬ 
sented by some persons who had seen him, as | 


a fine powerful-looking man, with nothing for¬ 
bidding in his appearance. 

Even the mad thirst for gold could not 
induce the bravest persons to undertake the 
journey alone. The gold-seekers travelled in 
large cavalcades, well armed, and determined to 
fight for their lives and property; one of these 
parties my brother joined. He was a fine 
handsome young fellow, all fun and lave of 
adventure, and he soon became a general 
favourite. The ‘ track ’—for there were no roads 
at that time—ran for the greater distance through 
the bush, some parts of which were so dense as 
scarcely to admit daylight. Every man was well 
armed. My brother had brought with him a 
ih>t-class levolver, purchased in London. This 
he kept with other valuables carefully hidden 
on his person, his other belongings being stowed 
away in tftie of the wagons. Whi n they 
bivouacked for the night, care was tak »n that it 
should be in an open space, where a good look¬ 
out could be kept, to make sure aga list a 
sudden surprise. The wagons \uio placed in 
the middle, sentries postid, and scouts placed so 
that the flight of a bird or the fall of a leaf 
could not pass unnoticed. All were on the 
qni i «v. For ‘•unit days all went well, nothing 
unusual or alarming occurring. They were then 
well into the hush, and consequently, if possible 
more vigilant, believing that even a mouse could 
not intrude itself amongst them. 

One morning it was found that, during the 
night, they had been, spite of all tlnir vigi¬ 
lance, mysteriously and unaccountably joined by 
a stranger, who stood in their midst as if one 
of themselves. No one could imagine how or 
wlienee he came, and utter astonishment pre¬ 
vailed. He was a fine portly man, from thirty- 
li\e to forty years of age, with .^Up-Ppen, pre¬ 
possessing countenance {p^^goo'd address—on€* 
who, under other circumstances, would have 
been looked upon as an acquisition to the party. 

! Not in the least taken aba< k or abashed by the 
scant welcome he received or the undisguised 
surprise his presence created, he came forwaid 
boldly, and told a most plausible stoiy, to the i 
effect that he was a stranger making his way to 
the gold-fields, that, notwithstanding the stories 
he lmd heard in Sydney of ‘Jack’ and his 
comrades, he had ventured .so far alone ; but as 
he got farther into tin* bu&li he lost heart, and 
determined to join the fust party he met. 

It looked strange that he had no luggage of 
any kind, not even provisions, or anything to 
indicate that he was hound for a long journey. 
He made no attempt to account for his myste¬ 
rious appearance, entered into the arrangements 
of the cavalcade, and made himself quite at home. 
Every man amongst them, with tlie exception of 
my brother, believed that no one but ‘Jack* 
himself could have so taken them by surprise, 
the general belief being, that it could only be 
from personal experience the terrible bushranger 
denvcd the perfect knowledge he displayed when 
making his raid a 

The party agreed that the wisest course would 
be to await the progress of events, watch his 
every movement, and let him see that they were 
prepared to sell their lives dearly, if driven to 
do so. 

The stranger seemed to have an unlimited 
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supply of money, and to be eenaroue about it, At last my brother felt that be 

_1 •- _ t TXev at nneA w>tr I foon «,{*k *k« 


brofiher, and the liking was mutual; m diggers' lose his presence of mind. t • tt bjj g*" “ ’ 

parlance, they became mates, chummed, walked, For a,,moment there was a 
and smoked together. My brother found him first broken by the stranger saying: 
a well-informed, agreeable companion, a vast anything on earth to prevent my blowing 086 
improvement on their rough associates ; and he your brains with your own weapon, placed itt 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy the society of the my hands of your own free-will? The wild 
jovial young Irish gentleman. A sincere friend- bush round us, I know its every twist and turn, 
ship ^>rung up between them, notwithstanding The man is not living who could track my foot- 
thc disparity in years. _ steps through its depths, where I alone am lord 

The other members of the 


steps through its depths, where I alone am lord 
y became very and master. Speak, man! * What is there to 


anxious, fearing the man would take advantage prevent me ? * 

of my brother’s unsuspicious, trusting nature to With a throbbing heart and a quickened pulse 
obtain information that would be useful to him my brother answered: ‘ Nothing but your sense 
when foiming his plans for the attack which of honour.’ 

was hourly expected, in fact looked upon as The man’s face brightened, and his voice 
imminent. Nor were their fears allayed when, resumed its fiiendly tone, and handing back 
after a little, he would leave the listen track the revolver, he said: ‘We stand now on equal 
and walk into the bush, remaining away fur footing. You hold my life in your hands, as 
hours, and returning at the most unexpected I held yours a moment ago. Yes, boy; and 
times and places; showing a thorough knowledge your own fortune too. But I trust you, as you 
of the bush and all its intricacies and short-cuts, trusted me. t would not hurt a hair Of your j 
quite inconsistent with the story lie had told head, and I hajre spared others for your sake. | 
on joining. How, you will never know; but they owe you 

One thing struck my brother as strange, but a deep debt of gratitude. You are | noble- J 
without exciting any suspicion on his part, hearted fellow; and through the rest of my 
When walking together, he would suddenly stormy life, I will look back with pleasure on 
stand, become quite excited, and say: ‘ Oh, it the tune we have passed together. But, mate, 
was here with an outrage occurred.’ ‘It was on you aie the greatest fool I ever met. 1 brought 
the spot oil which we are standing that the you here to-day to give you a lesson, which I 


day to give you a lesson, which I 


escort was shot down and a large consignment nope you will bear in mind. You are going 
of gold carried oiV. They did fight like demons. 1 amongst a rough, law less crew ; never, as long 
He seemed to take the greatest pleasure in giving as you live, trust any man as you have trusted 
minute details of the different outrages as they me to-day. Where you are bound for, your 
had occurred, and always bpoke as it he had revolver will be your only true inend ; never 
been an eye-witness. But so thorough was my let it out of your own keeping, to friend or foe. 
brothel’s belie! in Ins new iiieud, that e\en tins You are far too trusting. There was not a man 
did not shake his iailb. but youiself amongst those from whom I have 

.When -s e "v^days of the journey’s end, just parted who did not believe from the moment 
the stranger _suddenly Hind quite unexpectedly I joined that I was Jack the bushranger. Well, 
declared lus intention of parting company. He mate, 1 am not going to tell you who or what 
offered no explanation as to his reason ior doing I am, or how or why I came amongst you ; but of 
so, though all through lie liad seemed anxious to tins rest assured, that you have no truer friend, 
impress it on them that he intended to go the You will never know what I have done for your 
entile way to the diggings with them. No bake.—Now, mate, good-bye for ever. We will 


questions were asked. 


never meet again in this world, and it is best 


Alter a general and hearty leave-taking, which, fur you it should be so.’ Then leading him back 
however, did not inspire much confidence, aB they to the track by which he could rejoin his party, 
were still within range of a possible attack, he lie wrung my brother’s hand, turned and walked 
asked my brother to take a last walk with him, quickly into the bush, leaving no doubt upon 
and led tlic way into the bush farther than he my brother’s mind that the fiiend he had so 
had ever brought him before, and a long distance loved and trusted was indeed the dreaded bush- 
from the beaten track. The fust words the ranger. 
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stranger said were: ‘ Mate, don’t you carry a 
revolver?’ 


They never did meet again. My brother came 
home to die ; and unless my memeyy deceives 


The answer was: ‘Yes, and a first-class one. me, Jack was shot dead in a skirmish with the 
Not such as is got out here. I brought it military. } 


from home.’ ...-... 

‘Show it to me,’ said the stranger; ‘I love nritncs tT dfiTTTTiVrasranmn 

a real good weapon ;’ and without the slightest THE BIRDS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

hesitation, my brother handed him the revolver, South Kensington has of late years been so 
which he examined carelully, and saw that the inseparably identified with Art, that it will seem 
chambers were loaded. He remarked that it was natural t0 tho reailora of thia for Art to 

the prettiest weapon he had handled for a long form its sub j ect . but it wiil probabiy 8arpri8ft 

lie walked a few steps in advance, and turning the frequenters of these buildings to be asked 
round suddenly, he piesented the revolver at ^end their steps towards the Natural Hm- 
my brother’s head, culling out in a commanding t or 7 Department—which one naturally supposes 
tone, * Stand! ’ hw countenance so changed as devoted to scientific objects—to examine worka 


scarcely to be recognioed. 


j of art quite equal in their way to any to be 
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! found in the building devoted ostensibly to that 
purpose. 

Many must have been struck by the artistic 
and natural grouping of the birds, with their nests 
and young, in imitation of the surroundings 
they frequent while living. How much more 
one is impressed with the beauty of the crea¬ 
tures, when one sees them arranged in the posi¬ 
tions they assume in a Btatc of nature, than when 
placed in the old-fashioned style, mounted on 
boards or badly imitated stumps of trees ! Justly, 
this admirable grouping calls forth exclamations 
of delight from the Deholder ; yet there is a fact 
connected with this artistic grouping that is as 
well worthy of the admiration of the visitor as the 
scientific facts here intended to be represented. 

The surrounding of each of these nests is a 
work of art in itself, constructed, with the most 
painstaking regard to accuracy of detail, by a 
lady, whose name, though not appearing in this 
connection, is not unknown to fame. The sods— 
if the bird be a ground-builder—are dug up with 
the nest and surroundings as they are found, 
and are submitted at once for the modeller to 
copy the various weeds and flowers exactly as 
they grow. The sods are then dried and cleaned, 
and the modeller fixes into them the flowers 
and weeds she has constructed, and paints up 
the grass, to restore it to its original colour. 
They are then deposited in the places they are 
destined to occupy in the Museum. 

The material employed for making these arti¬ 
ficial flowers and weeds has been called by the 
inventor, who is also the modeller, the ‘New 
Kensington Art Material.’ Boughs of trees, the 
minutest flowers and weeds, even the hair-like 
filaments that many flower-stems possess as a 
protection against the ravages of insects, are 
copied with such scrupulous accuracy as to defy 
detection by ordinary means; and the union 
between the real wood and its artificial repre¬ 
sentation is concealed with the same regard to 
reality. The secret of the manufacture of the 
material is strictly preserved. 

At the International Exhibition of 1851, Mrs 
Mogridge—then Miss Mintorn—in conjunction 
with others of her family, took the first prize 
for models of wax-flowers ; notably a model of 
‘Victoria Regia’ lilies, taken from the first to 
bloom in England, by permission of Her Grace 
the Duchess of Northumberland. Of late years, 
Mrs Mogridge has used the new Art Matciial in 
place of wax, on account of its superior strength, 
and indestructibility, it being unaffected by heat, 
the great enemy to all work in wax. More¬ 
over, it adanits of more perfect colouring; no 
shade being unattainable in this composition, and 
permitting of the moaf brilliant eftccts of pig¬ 
mentation. 

It is adaptable 'to all artistic decorations on 
account of its greater strength ; and flowers made 
in it can be muted with living foliage so as 
to be a perfect OTteption, when the real flowers 
arc unattainable. It may be interesting to notice 
that naturalists will find a ready means of enhanc¬ 
ing the value of their collections, not only of 
birds, as before noticed, but of insects. Lord 
Walsingham, we are told, lias a large collection 
of butterflies and moths which are mounted in 
this way, surrounded by the smallest weeds and 
| plants on which they feed. 


Botanical specimens for all purposes, parti¬ 
cularly in schools,-&c., where botany is taught, 
may be made of this material with advantage, 
as the natural specimens are so easily destroyed 
with handling. Its value for designs for china¬ 
painting, where the choice flowers, such as orchids, 
&c., cannot be procured in their natural state, 
will be easily appreciated ; and models made of 
it are, in fact, already used by the artists at the 
Royal Porcelain WorkB at Worcester for this 
purpose, as all the detail is faithfully carried 
out, from the flower of the common nettle to 
the large oak-bough. . 


THE LINDSAY’S BRIDAL. 

[The first marriage of Colin, Earl of Lindsay ami BalcarrPR, 
to Maurizia dr Nassau, took place In e\triune youth, at the 
court of Jai. m 1L, under tlio circumstances and with the 
result nanatcil.j 

In blithe London Town 
Ne’er such bridal was known 
As this of Earl Colin the Lindsay so gay : 

O’er the Border, in sooth, 

Never came bonnier youth, 

And the king’s self shall give the fair lady an ay. 

The brideraaids and bride 
Are here in their pride. 

But why ere the rite this long pause and delay ? 

’Tis for Colin they wait— 

The 1 Light Lindsay ’ is late : 

The bridegroom forgetteth his own marriage-day! 

The envoy was meet, 

And the bridegroom is fleet, 
lie stands at the altar in bridal array : 

But what lacks he now ? 

Why this cloud on his brow ? — 

The ring that should make her his countess for aye! 

Oh, a ring’s easy 
’Mid the guests ffuinding round 1 
And a borrowed ling served on th.it stiaDge marriage- 
day : 

But when spoke was the oath 
That united them both, 

Sho looked on the ring, and she fainted away. 

’Twas a ring with a tomb 
And a legend of gloom, 

And she wist that to death she was wedded that day. 
They cheered her amain ; 

But, alas, ’twas in vain ! 

And she drooped and sho diod ere a year was away. 

Jktxv Vogel. 
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PREIIISTOEIC MAN. 

The early history of man in every country is 
shrouded in considerable mystery and uncertainty. 
Of our own history, we have fairly full and 
accurate knowledge as far back as the days of the 
Saxon kings; but beyond that period, the light 
of history gradually fades into tradition. In 
seeking to follow the earlier history, even the 
light of tradition soon fails us, and we are left 
in complete darkness. The history of some other 
countries reaches further into the gloom of the 
past. But even Greece and Egypt have their 
dim dawn of history, beyond which the voice of 
massive ancient Sphinx and temple-ruins of the 
one are silent, and the beautiful myths of the 
other hitTl* 'iu 3./J* ■»•*& v record. When, however, 
tradition fails us, we have not by any means 
reached the farthest point in the history of the 
race. At that point, geology comes to our assist¬ 
ance with revelations of men of the rudest stage of 
life living in prehistoric ages under circumstances 
of great interest. It is to this early age of which 
geology speaks, that'we here turn attention. 

The peat-mosses of Denmark supply important 
data for the early history of man in that country. 
In these peats are imbedded many relics of a 
people who dwelt in that region long before 
the present race had migrated thither. These 
relics consist chiefly of curiously formed imple¬ 
ments and weapons in stone and bronze—hammer, 
arrow, and spear heads, hatchets and knives, &e. 
Now, peat is formed slowly. It is the result of 
the annual growth and decay of numerous marsh- 
plants—each year’s mass of dead rushes, reeds, 
and grasses being overgrown by the vegetation 
of the succeeding year. The formation takes 
place in marshy hollows ; and in process of time, 
consolidates and sinks into the soft soil on which 
it rests. The growth of each year, however, adds 
only a very thin stratum to the formation, and 
when this is pressed by the strata of subsequent 
years, it sinks into still smaller compass. The 
Danish peats attain a thickness of about thirty 
feet, and they must therefore have been a very 


considerable time under formation. Imbedded 
in peat are often found the trunks of trees; 
indeed, in some instances part of a forest growing 
in the hollow in which peat was being formed, 
has been choked by the rank growth of marsh- 
plants, and the soil becoming too moist for the 
favourable growth of the trete, they, robbed 
of their strength from these two causes, have 
fallen a prey to storms, and become overgrown 
with peat. Thus single trees or clusters of trees, 
or even whole forests, may be part of a peat¬ 
moss. * 

In these Danish peats occur, at different depths, 
the remains of three kinds of trees. At or 
near the surface, the remains are of beech-trees; 
farther down we find remnants of oaks; and 
still lower and near the bottom of the moss, are 
discovered remains of the Scotch fir. This gives 
us a provisional chronology. At the present time, 
firs and oaks are not found in the country; 
but beeches attain a perfect growth in very large 
numbers. During the time of the Roman empire, 
Denmark was famous for its growth of beeches; 
in all probability, all through the historic period 
the characteristic tree-growth of this locality has 
been bccchcs. It is certain that oaks have never 
been predominant in Denmark during any period 
of the historic epoch. The prehistoric period of 
man’s life upon the globe is divided into three 
divisions—the Stone age, the Bronze age, and 
the Iron age. These distinctions are # based upon 
the character of the tools and weapons that he 
used. Lucretius hit on what was in reality these 
divisions when he said : 

Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 

And stones, and fragments.from the branching v> jods ; 

Then copper next; and list, <*=Jtfl*er traced, 

The tyrant iron. 

Now the implements of the prehistoric age found 
in the upper portion of the Danish peats, and asso¬ 
ciated with the remains of beeches, are made of 
iron. Those that occur farther from the surface 
in conjunction with remains of oaks are of bronze; 
while those that lie nearer the bottom of the peat 
by the s!Be of the ancient firs, are made of stone. 
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Here is evidence of an early race of men existing 
in three stages of antique civilisation. In the 
first instance, when the plains of Denmark were 
clothed with the graceful forms of the Pinus 
silvestris, came men into the country, who were 
in a rude state of what can bo called by no 
other name than barbarism. They had no notion 
of obtaining or working the metals, but were 
content to make their implements of the rough 
flints that lay at their feet. They may have 
been driven westward by stronger and more 
powerful tribes, or may have wandered hither 
and settled by the mere accident of a gipsy-like 
life. 

As time moved on, and the events in the public 
and private life of that antique colony came 
and went, a change gradually came over the 
land and' people. The Scotch firs, from some 
cause or other, passed away, and#in their place 
grew stalwart oaks. The people developed in 
many ways, so that they were now able to carry 
on rude mining operations, and, by alloying tin 
with copper, produce bronze, of which henceforth 
they made their implements. All the relics 
associated in the peats with oaks are of bronze. 
It is interesting to remember that the ‘more 
modem’ ancients procured their tin chiefly from 
the mines of Cornwall, and it may have been 
that the people of this Bronze t age found their 
way in their rude canoes to the coasts of Corn¬ 
wall, or, at anyratc, obtained their tin from 
other tribes who had done business with the 
earliest of the Cornish miners. 

In process of time, another change occurred. 
The conditions favourable to the growth of the 
oak ceased to exist, and in place of the defunct 
emblems 6f strength and durability, came a 
growth of fine beech-trees, which lias continued, 
as we have seen, to beautify the country down 
to the present time. The people, too, improved 
in their knowledge of the arts, and were now 
able to manufacture their various articles out 
of the more refractory iron. 

We have thus evidence of what, for the sake 
of clearness, we may term three distinct age^, 
though there is no real distinction, because one 
period glided into another as imperceptibly as 
our old year is followed by the new. First 
was a timg when the land was covered with 
beech-trees, and the people worked their imple¬ 
ments out of iron. This period, viewed broadly, 
joins the historic and the prehistoric into one. 
Second was an ag& when, in place of the pre¬ 
sent beeches, stalwart oaks grew in large num¬ 
bers, and the inhabitant® of the country sepa¬ 
rated the softer metals from their ores, and, by 
mixing them, produced bronze, of which material 
they then made their tools. Third was a time 
reaching still further into the uncertainty of 
the prehistoric era, when the graceful form of 
the Pinus silvastris grew about tbe sites of the 
present neat-mosses, and man, with rude uncul- 
* tured notions on everything, and devdld of the 


broader lights that have cheered and helped 
him on in later days, with a kind of superior 
cunning instinct, shaped his early implements 
rudely out of the flints that came readily to 
his hand. It is easy to understand that a vast 
amount of time is necessary to bring about so 
great a variation in the conditions that govern 
the growth of vegetation as to cause three great 
changes in the kinds of trees that have grown 
in the land to occur in a given locality. Yet, 
long time as this requires, man has, in Den¬ 
mark and in several other countries, been co¬ 
existent with the history of these changes. 

In peats of the Bronze age, scarcely any human 
bones have been discovered, though they occur 
in peats of the Iron and Stone ages, and the 
other relics of man are about equal in all the 
three epochs. Scientists seem to agree in referring 
this to tbe probability that the people of this 
epoch always burned their dead. It is certain 
that cremation is a very ancient custom, and this 
theory, it is to be presumed, accounts for m- not 
finding human remains in the deposits of this 
period. 

The Kjukb n-nidddiwjs, or Kitchcn-viiddins , 
found on the shores of some of the Baltic 
inlands, tell of the Stone age, and give evidence 
of the existence of nun at a very remote period. 
The kitchen-middens an* large refuse-heaps left 
by the former inhabitants of these islands, 
and consist chielly of the castaway shells of 
the oyster, cockle, periwinkle, and other eat¬ 
able molluftk*. Sir Charles Lyell says of these 
remains: ‘No implements of metal have ever 
been detected. All the k nives hatchets, and 
other tools are of Rton^^ln,* o6ne, or (vo^. 
With them are often intermixed fragments of 
rude pottery, charcoal, and cinders, and the bones 
of quadrupeds on which the rude people fed. 
These bones belong to wild species still living 
in Europe, though some of them, like the beaver, 
have long since been extirpated in Denmark. 
The only animal which they seem to have 
domesticated was the dog.’ There is geological 
evident e that at the time tin* people were thus 
feasting on local mollusks, Denmark was more 
intersected by fjords than it is now. In some 
places, the land has encroached on the sea; in 
others, the waves have eaten their way into the 
old coast-line. This is further evidence of the 
antiquity of the race that first lived in this 
district It may also be mentioned that the 
bones of the Great Auk, which is now considered 
quite extinct, occur in these mod dings in very 
large numbers ; also that some of the testacea 
that occur in the refuse-heaps have since that 
time partially removed from these shores, while 
others have diminished in size. 

The Stone age is the oldest prehistoric era wo 
have any evidence of j but it is subdivided into 
two periods—tbe Palaeolithic (ancient-stone) and 
the Neolithic (new-stone). The flint weapons of 
tlie Neolithic period, manufactured when man had 
made some little progress in the art of tool- 
making, are better finished than those of the 
Palaeolithic period. Those of the earlier period 
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(the Palaeolithic) are so crude and ill finished that 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
them and pieces of flint worn and chipped by 
the forces of nature. The relics of the Danish 


hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and extinct species of 
the hyena, in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
of their coexistence with these animals. They 
are ‘always unground, having evidently been 
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peats are referable only to the Neolithic period, brought to their present form simply by the 
Before the earliest immigrants of the rude tribes chopping off of fragments by repeated blows, 
of the Neolithic age had made their homes among such as could be given by a stone hammer/ 


of the Neolithic age had made their homes among 
the prehistoric firs of Denmark, there had roamed 
over uast tracts of country, not very far removed 
from that locality, a race of men, if possible 
more simple in their modes of life and workman¬ 
ship—the men of the Palaeolithic age. But, 
between this age and the Neolithic of the Danish 
peats a subdivision has been defined. In the 
caves in the south of France occur ‘ vast quantities 
of the bones and horns of the reindeer. In some 
cases, separate plates of molars of the mammoth, 
and several teeth of the great Irish doer (Gervus 
magaceros) and of the cave-lion (Iu'lis spchca), 
and an extinct variety of Frlix Ico, have been 
found mixed up with cut and carved antlers of 
the reindeer.’ 

This period has been named by French geo¬ 
logists the Reindeer age, because the remains of 
that animal occur in very great profusion in these 
French caves. As a proof of the existence of 
man at a time when the reindeer and several 
other animals, now confined to far higher lati¬ 
tudes, roamed as fur towards the equator as the 
south of France, perhaps farther, it is to be 
noticed that not only are liis implements found 
side by side with the remains of the reindeer in 
such a manner as to show that they were deposited 
at the same time, but many of the antlers of that 
animal are cut and rudely carved, bearing ample 
evidence of the work of a more or less intelligent 
race of men. On one of the bones found in a 
cave of the Reindeer age, the outlines of the 
great maa^ofh li ye been rudely carved by some 
iiigriirinus hand,' lu.;g"*s.'\ce laid to rest; and the j 
long curved tusks and shaggy coat of wool are ; 
easily recognisable. j\l. Luiefc thinks that this 1 
places beyond all doubt that the early inhabitants I 
of these caves must have seen, at least, a few j 
specimens of this species of elephant roaming J 
through these regions. The presence of the j 
mammoth, one of the .mammals of the Tertiary i 
epoch, long ages ago quite extinct, known to! 
have been clothed with a warm coat of shaggy | 
hair and wool, is evidence at once of the great' 
antiquity of the age in whose broken monuments j 
we are able to read fragments of a witching j 
history, and of the prevalence of a far more! 
severe climate at that period than that which 1 
the southern countries of Europe enjoy now. It 
is evident that in this period we approach a time 
when the winters of the whole of Europe were 
much longer and more severe, and accompanied 
by a short, almost imperceptible summer ; in fact, 
that we arc in the midst of lingering evidences 
of a severe climate that the great Glacier ago left 
behind it for a long time after our valleys were 
emptied of their snow and our waters cleared 
of ice. 

But beyond the Neolithic and the Reindeer 
ages lies the Paleolithic epoch, reaching back 
still further into prehistoric times. The tools 
and implements of man referable to this epoch 
are found chiefly in the high-level gravels of our 
valleys, and are of the rudest type. They occur 
mixed with bones of the horse, bear, tiger, deer, 


such as could he given by a stone hammer/ 
The gravels in which these relics are found 
flank the modern rivers, but occupy a much 
higher level, sometimes being as high as a hun¬ 
dred feet above the bed or the present river, 
although there is no doubt they were formed 
by it. In some instances there may be three 
series of these ancient gravels in one valley, one 
above the other, forming well-defined terraces, 
and marking former levels of the river that now 
flows at the bottom of the valley. In such a 
case, the relics found in the uppermost two 
terraces, which would, of course, be the oldest, 
would probably be of the Paleolithic ago—rudely 
formed, unpolished, and without any ornamenta¬ 
tion. The renfftining gravels of more recent date 
would probably, contain Neolithic and bronze 
weapons, the flints being ground, polished, and 
rudely ornamented. 

It is difficult to form any approximate idea 
of the vast antiquity of these Paleolithic gravels. 
Since they were laid down, and th\se early pre¬ 
historic men lived in these localities, the rivers 
over vast tracts of country have slowly cut their 
way through, in some instances, over a hundred 
feet of hard rock, and spread the sediment around 
their mouths or over the bottom of the sea. 
What a vast amount of time it must have 
required to scoop out the valleys of a country 
to a depth of a hundred feet! And it is to be 
remembered that all through the historic period, 
to a very large extent, no change has taken place 
in the relative position of these rivers and valleys. 
We quote Sir Charles Lyell again, who says: 

‘ Nearly all the known Pleistocene quadrupeds 
have now been found accompanying flint knives 
or hatchets in such a way as to imply their co¬ 
existence with man; and wo have thus the con¬ 
current testimony of several classes of geological 
facts to the vast antiquity of the human race. 
The disappearance of a large variety of species 
of wild animals from every part of a wide conti¬ 
nent must have required a vast period of time 
for its accomplishment; yet this took place while 
man existed on the earth, and was completed 
before that early period when the Danish shell- 
mounds were formed. The deepening and widen¬ 
ing of valleys implies an amount of change of 
which that which has occured during the his¬ 
torical period forms scarcely a perceptible part 
Ages must have been required to change the 
climate of wide regions to such an extent aa 
completely to alter the geographical distribution 
of many mammalia, as well as land and fresh¬ 
water shells. The thre^ or ’four thousand years 
of the historical period do not furnish us with 
any appreciable measure for calculating the num*» 
her of centuries which would suffice for such a 
series of changes, which are by no means of a 
local character, hut have operated over a con¬ 
siderable port of Europe.’ 

In these gravels we gather all that is at 

E resent known of that earliest period on which 
istory sheds no light. _ This period probably 
reaches back into the closing acts of the physical 
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drama of the great Glacial age, when the valleys 
and plains of the northern hemisphere, down to 
the fortieth parallel of latitude, were groaning 
beneath the burden of grinding glaciers and 
untold depths of snow ; while the rivers were 
mostly covered with thick ice, and the seas were 
full of icebergs floating, with infinite collisions, 
to the southward, or covered with hummocked, 
snow-covered icefloe, as the arctic seas are to-day. 
Amid scenes like these, these earliest pioneers of 
the races of men ‘struggled through their first 
experiences of the rough world. Could these 
scenes, through the touch of some magic wand, be 
reconstructed, and made to pass in dioramic form 
before our eyes, how interesting they would be! 
How closely we should listen to their stories of 
that far-gone age, could the men who lived while 
these gravels were being formed, spring to life 
again and tell us what they saw, and knew, 
and felt! What problems might thus be satis¬ 
factorily solved ! But such cannot be : the past 
lias successfully buried its dead, 1 ' and what we 
know of its history must be through the tortuous 
course of induction. 

But these men were most probably hunters ; 
their business was to live. And no trapper of 
modem American fame could want higher or, to 
us, more interesting game. Across the snow-clad 
plains roamed herds of the gigantic mammoth 
in search of food ; wild savage boars kept cover 
under the brushwood of the forests ; and packs 
of hungry wolves, on the scent of prey, filled 
the clear frosty air with their dismal cry, as 
their modern representatives in Russia and other 
countries do to-day. The magnificent Irish deer 1 
—not then extinct, and than which no deer of 
modern age has antlers half so large, or has half 
so noble an appearance—galloped with bounding, 
graceful step across the plains of Ireland. Bears | 
hibernated through the greater part of the severe, 
almost, endless winter; and when the climate 
became suitable, cunning beavers followed their 
life’s work by the side of broad shallow rivers 
that drained continents, part of which are now 
no more. As the climate became warmer when 
the age of boulder-drift was past, ferocious 
tigers prowled around man’s rude hut in search 
of sweet morsels—veritable ancestors of modem 
‘man-eaters’—and in the vicinity of the rivers, 
the huge hippopotamus and scale-covered croco¬ 
dile sought their livelihood. Among this variety 
of animal life, and in the excitement of a hunter’s 
existence, during the latter part of the great 
Glacial age, lived these Palaeolithic men, cloth¬ 
ing themselves from the bitter cold with the 
warm furs of the animals their superior intelli¬ 
gence enabled them to trap, or that came within 
reach of their curiously flint-barbed arrows, and 
living almost entirely on the game they were 
able to * bag.’ 

The question that should most concern us is 
not who and what wore the ancestors of the 
human race, but what men are to-day, and what 
they may well become. It is said that ‘history 
repeats itself; ’ probably it is partially true. 
The chief business of man in relation to the 
question of evolution, which the consideration 
of this subject may tend to lead back to, is to 
, s6e that that part of history which tells of an 
early crude barbarism in the ancestry of men 
does nof repeat itself. It rests with men of 


to-day whether Macaulay’s savage from southern 
climes shall, or shall not, at some future time 
stand* on London Bridge and contemplate the 
ruins of a fallen greatness. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Aurnoti of * Babylon,’ * Strange Stories/ etc. etc. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Next day was Tuesday ; and to Louis Delgado 
and his friends at least, the days were now well 
worth counting; for was not the hour of the 
Lord’s deliverance fixed for eight o’clock on 
Wednesday evening ? 

Nora, too, had some reason to count the days 
for her own purposes, for on Tuesday night they 
were to lAive a big dinner-party—the biggest 
undertaken at Orange Grove since Nora had first 
returned to her father’s house in the capacity of 
hostess. Mr Dupuy, while still uncertain about 
Harry Noel’s precise colour, had thought it well 
—giving him the benefit of the doubt—-to invite 
all the neighbouring planters to meet the dis¬ 
tinguished member of the English aristocracy : 
it reminded him, lie said, of those bygone days 


in the British crown (a period perfectly histo¬ 
rical in every English colony all the world over, 
and usually placed about the date when the 
particular speaker for the time being was just 
five-and-twenty). 

That Tuesday morning, as fate would have it, 
Mr Dupuy ha<i gone with the buggy into Port- 
of-Spain for the very prosaic purpose—let us fain 
confess it—of laying in provisions for the night’s 
entertainment. In a cou ntry where # the fish for 
your evening’s dinnei^*f!m$ a, "ail 'have 
swimming about merrily in the depths of the 
sea at eight o’clock the same morning, where 
your leg of mutton must have been careering 
joyously in guileless innocence across the grassy 
plain, and your chicken cutlets must have borne 
their part in investigating the merits of the juicy 
caterpillar while you were still loitering over 
late breakfast, the question of commissariat is of 
course a far less simple one than in our own 
well-supplied and market-stocked England. To 
arrange beforehand that a particular dusky fisher¬ 
man shall stake his life on the due catching 
and killing of a turtle for the soup on that 
identical morning and no other; that a parti¬ 
cular oyster-woman shall cut the bivalves for 
the oyster sauce from the tidal branches of the 
mangrove swamp not earlier than three or later 
than five in the afternoon, on her honour as a 
purveyor; and that a particular lounging negro 
coffee-planter somewhere on the hills shall 
guarantee a sufficient supply of black landcrabs 
for not less than fourteen persons—turtle and 
oyster and crab being all as yet in the legitimate 
enjoyment of their perfect natural freedom—all 
this, I say, involves the possession of strategical 
faculties of a high order, which would render 
a man who lias once kept house in the West 
Indies perfectly capable of undertaking the res 
frumentaria for an English army on one of its 
innumerable slaughtering picnics f<jr the exten¬ 
sion of the blessings of British rule among a 
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totally new set of black, benighted, and hitherto 
happy heathen. Now, Mr Dupuy was a model 
entertaiuer, of the West Indian pattern; and 
having schemed and devised all these his plans 
beforehand with profound wisdom, he had now 
gone into Port-of-Spain with the buggy, on Inim¬ 
itable thoughts intent, to bring out whatever 
e could get, and make arrangements, by means 
of tinned provisions from England, for the inevit¬ 
able deficiencies which always curn up under such 
circumstances at the last moment. So Harry 
and Nora wero left alone quite to themselves for 
the whole morning. 

The veranda ot the house—it fronted on the 
hack garden at Orange Grove—is always the 
pleasantest place in which to sit during the heat 
of the day m a West Indian household. The air 
comes so delightfully fresh through the open 
spaces of the creeper-covered troll i#-work, and 
the humming-birds buzz about so merrily among 
the crimson passion-llowers under your very eyes, 
and the banana bushes whisper so gently before 
tho delicate fanning of the cool sca-breczcs in 
the leafy courtyard, that you lie back dreamily 
in your folding-chair and half believe yoiuvelf, 
for once in your life, in the poet’s Paradise. On 
such a veranda, Ilarry Noel and Nora Dupuy sat 
together that Tuesday morning; Ilarry pretend¬ 
ing to read a paper, which lay, however, unfolded 
on his knees—what does one want with news¬ 
papers in Paradise?—and Nora almost equally 
pretending to busy herself, Penelope-like, with 
a wee square of dainty crewel-work, concerning 
which it need only be said that one small ilower 
appeared to take a most unconscionable and 
incredible time for its proper shaping. They 
were talking together as young man and maiden 
will talk to one another idly under such ciicum- 
stances—circling half unconsciously round and 
r9»" J ; *>bj* <3, r ^both their thoughts, she 

avoiding it, and he perpetually converging towards 
it, till at last, like a pair of silly, fluttering 
moths around the flame of the candle, they find 
themselves finally landed, by a sudden side- 
flight, in the very centre at an actual declara¬ 
tion. 

‘ Really,’ Harry said at length, at a pause in 
the conversation, ‘ th& is positively too delicious, 
Miss Dupuy, this sunshine and breeziness. How 
the light glances on the little green lizards on 
the wall over yonder! How beautiful the 
bougainvillea looks, as it clambers with its great 
purple masses over that big bare trunk there! 
We have a splendid bougainvillea in the green¬ 
house at our place in Lincolnshire ; but oh, what 
a difference, when one sees it clambering in its 
native wildness like that, from the poor little 
stunted things we trail and crucify on our arti¬ 
ficial supports over yonder in England ! I almost 
feel inclined to take up my abode here alto¬ 
gether, it all looks so green and sunny and bright 
and beautiful.’ 

‘And yet,’ Nora said, ‘Mr Hawthorn told me 

{ four fatlier’s place in Lincolnshire is so very 
ovely. He thinks it’s the finest country-seat 
he’s ever seen anywhere in England.’ 

‘Yes, it is pretty, certainly,’ Harry Noel 
admitted ‘ with a depreciating wave of his deli¬ 
cate right hand—‘verv pretty, and very well 
kept up, one must allow, as places go nowa¬ 
days. 1 todk Hawthorn down there one summer 


vac., when we two were at Cambridge together, 
and lie was quite delighted with it; and really, 
it w a very nice place, too, though it is in Lin¬ 
colnshire. The house is old, you know, really 
old—not Elizabethan, but early Tudor, Henry 
the Seventh, or something thereabouts : all battle¬ 
ments and corner turrets, and roses and port¬ 
cullises on all the shields, and a fine old portico, 
added by Inigo Jones, I believe, and out of 
keeping, of course, with the rest of the front, 
hut still, very fine and dignified in its own 
way, for all that, in spite of what the archi¬ 
tects (awful prigs) say to the contrary. And 
then there’s a splendid avenue of Spanish chest¬ 
nuts, considered to be the oldest in all England, 
you know (though, to bo sure, they’ve got the 
oldest Spanish chestnuts in the whole country 
at every house in all Lincolnshire that I’ve 
ever been to). And the lawn’s pretty, very 
pretty ; a fine stretch of sward, with good 
parterres of these ugly, modern, jam-tart flowers, 
leading down # to about the best sheet of wuter 
in the whole county, with lots of swans on 
it.—Yes,’ he added reflectively, contrasting the 
picture in his own mind with the one then 
actually before him, ‘the Hall’s not a bad sort 
of place in its own way—far from it.’ 

‘And Mr Hawthorn toM me,’ Nora put in, 

‘ that you’d got such splendid con&rvatories and 
gardens too.’ 

‘ Well, we have : there’s no denying it. They’re 
certainly good in their way, too, veiy good con¬ 
servatories. You see, my dear mother’s very 
fond of flowers : it’s a perfect passion with her : 
brought it over from Barbadoes, I fancy. She 
was one of the very first people who went in 
for growing orchids on the large scale in England. 
Her orchid-houses are really 'awfully beautiful 
We never have anything but orchids on the 
table for dinner—in the way of flowers, I mean 
—we don’t dine off a lily, of course, as they 
say the aesthetes do. And my mother’s never 
so proud as when anybody praises and admires 
her masdevallias or her thingumbobianas—I’m 
sorry to say I don’t myself know the names of 
half of them. She’s a dear, sweet, old lady, 
iny mother, Miss Dupuy; I’m sure you couldn’t 
fail to like my dear mother.’ 

‘She’8 a Barbadian too, you told us,’ Nora 
said reflectively. ‘How curious that she too 
should be a West Indian ! ’ 

Harry half sighed. He misunderstood entirely 
the train of thought that was passing that moment 
through Nora’s mind. He believed she saw in 
it a certain rapprochement between them two, a 
natural fitness of things to bring them together. 
‘Yes,’ lie said, with more tenderness in his tone 
than was often his wont, ‘my mother’s a Bar¬ 
badian, Miss Dupuy: such a grand, noble-looking, 
commanding woman—not old yet; she never will 
be old, in fact; she’s top handsome for that; 
but so graceful and baautiful, and wonderfully 
winning as well, in all her pretty, dainty, old 
coffee-coloured laces.’ And he pulled from his 
pocket a little miniature, which he ulways wore 
next to his heart. He wore another one beside 
it, too, but that one he didn't show her just then ; *" 
it was her own face, done on ivory bv a well- 
known artist, from a photograph which he had 
begged or borrowed from Marian Hawthorn’s 
album twelve months before in London. 
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‘She’s ft beautiful old lady, certainly,’ Nora 
answered, gazing in some surprise at Lady Noel’s 
clear-cut and haughty, high-born-looking features. 
She couldn’t for the moment exactly remember 
where she had seen some others so very like 
them ; and then, as Harry’s evil genius would 
unluckily have it, she suddenly recollected 
with a start of recognition: she had seen them 
just the evening before on the lawn in front of 
her: they answered precisely, in a lighter tint, 
to the features and expression of Isaac Pour- 
tahis! 

‘How proud Bhe must be to be the mistress 
of such a place as Noel Hall! ’ she said musingly, 
after a short pause, pursuing in her own mind 
to herself her own private line of reflection. 
It seemed to her as if the heiress of the Bar¬ 
badian brown people must needs find herself 
immensely lifted up in the world by becoming 
the lady of such a splendid mansion as Harry 
had just half unconsciously described to her. 

But Harry himself, to whom, of course, Lady 
Noel had been Lady Noel, and nothing else, as 
long as ever he could remember her, again mis¬ 
understood entirely the course of Nora’s thoughts, 
and took her naive expression of surprise as a j 
happy omen for his own suit. ‘She thinks/ 
he thought to himself quietly, ‘that it must 
be not such a very bad position after all to be 
mistress of the finest estate in Lincolnshire! 
But I don’t want her to marry me for that. 
O no, not for that! that would be miserable ! 

I want her to marry me for my very self, or 
else for nothing.’ So he merely added aloud, 
in an unconcerned tone : ‘ Yes; she’s very fond 
of the place and of the gardens ; and as she’s 
a West Indian by birth, I’m sure you’d like 
her very much, Miss Dupuy, if you were ever 
to meet her.’ 

Nora coloured. ‘I should like to see some of 
these fine English places very much/ she said, 
half timidly, trying with awkward abruptness 
to break the current of the conversation. ‘I 
never had the chance, when I was last in Eng¬ 
land. My aunt, you know, knew only very, 
quiet people in London, and we never visited 
at any of the great country-houses.’ j 

Harry determined that instant to throw his 
last die at once on this evident chance that 
opened up bo temptingly before him, and said 
with fervour, bending forward towards her: ‘ I 
hope, Miss Dupuy, when you are next in Eng¬ 
land, you ’ll have the opportunity of seeing many, 
and some day of becoming the mistress of the 
finest in Lincolnshire. I told you at South¬ 
ampton, you know, that I would follow you to ' 
Trinidad, and I’ve kept my promise.—Oh, Miss ■ 
Dupuy, I hope you don’t mean to say no to me 
this time again! We have each. had twelve 
months more to make up our minds in. During j 
all those twelve months, I have only learned j 
every day, whether in England or in Trinidad, 
to love you better. I have felt compelled to 
come out here and ask you to accept me. And 
you—haven’t you found your heart growing any 
softer meanwhile towards me? Will you unsay 
now the refusal you gave me a year ago over in 
England ? ’ 

He spoke in a soft persuasive voice, which 
thrilled Ihrougli Nora’s very inmost being; and 
as she looked at him, bo handsome, so fluent, so 


well born, so noble-looking, she could hardly 
refrain from whispering low a timid ‘Yes/ on 
the impulse of the moment. But something 
that was to her almost as the prick of con¬ 
science arose at once irresistibly within her, 
and she motioned away quickly, with a little 
gesture of positive horror, the hand with which 
Harry strove half forcibly to take her own. The 
image of scowling Isaac Pourtales as he emerged, 
all unexpectedly, from the shadow the night 
before, rose up now in strange vividness before 
her eyes and blinded her vision; next moment, 
for the first time in her life, she perceived hur¬ 
riedly that Isaac not only resembled Lady Noel, 
but quite as closely resembled in face and fea¬ 
ture Harry also. That unhappy resemblance was 
absolutely fatal to poor Harry’s doubtful chance 
of final .acceptance. Nora shrank back, half 
frightened and wholly disenchanted, as far as 
she could go, in her own chair, and answered 
in a suddenly altered voice : * Oh, Mr Noel, 1 
didn’t know you were going to begin that sub¬ 
ject again ; I thought we met on neutral ground, 
merely as friends now. I —I gave you my answer 
definitely long ago at Southampton. There has 
heeu nothing—nothing ol any sort—to make me 
alter it since I spoke to you then. I like you— 
1 like you very much Indeed ; and I’m so grate¬ 
ful to you for standing up as you have stood 
up for Mr Hawthorn and for pool- dear Marian 
—but I am never, never, never—never marry 
you! ’ 

Harry drew back hastily with sudden sur¬ 
prise and great astonishment. He had felt almost 
sure she was going this time really to accept him ; 
everything she said had sounded so exactly as 
if she meant at last to take him. The disap¬ 
pointment took away his power of fluent speecn. 
lie could only ask, in a sud denly ch ecked under¬ 
tone : ‘Why, Miss 1 TdTT wfii at-feuat 

tell me, before you dismiss me for ever, why 
your answer is so absolutely final.’ 

Nora took up the little patch of crewel-work 
she had momentarily dropped, and pretended, 
with rigid, trembling fingers, to be stitching away 
at it most industriously. ‘I cannot tell you/ 
she answered very slowly, after a moment’s ‘long 
hesitation: * don’t ask me. I can never tell 
you/ 

Harry rose and gazed at her anxiously. * You 
cannot mean to say/ he whispered, bending down 
towards her till their two faces almost touched 
one another, ‘that you are going willingly to 
marry your cousin, for whom your father intends 
you 1 Miss Dupuy, that would be most unworthy 
of you! You do not love him! You cannot 
love him! ’ 

‘ I hate him ! ’ Nora answered * with sudden 
vehemence ; and at the words, the blood rushed 
hot again into Harry’s cheek, and he whispered 
once more : ‘ Then, why do you say—why do 
you say, Nora, you will never marry me?’ 

At the sound of her name, so uttered by 
Harry Noel’s lips, Nora rose and stood confront¬ 
ing him with crimson face and trembling fingers. 

‘ Because, Mr Noel,’ she answered slowly and 
with emphasis, ‘an impassable barrier stands for 
ever fixed and immovable between us ! ’ 

‘Can she mean/ Hurry thought to himself 
hastily, ‘that she considers my position in life 
too far above her own to allow of her marrying 
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me 1 —0 no ; impossible, impossible ! A lady *s 
a lady wherever she may be ; and nobody could 
ever be more of a lady, in every action and every 
movement, than Nora, my Nora. She shall be 
my Nora. I must win her over. But I can’t 
say it to her; I can’t answer her little doubt 
as to her perfect equality with me; it would 
be far too great presumption even to suggest it.’ 

Well it was, indeed, for Harry Noel that he 
didn’t hint aloud in the mildest form this un¬ 
lucky thought, that flashed for one indivisible 
second of time across the mirror of his inner 
consciousness; if he had, heaven only knows 
whether Nora would have darted away angrily 
like a wounded tigress from the polluted veranda, 
or would have stood there petrified and chained 
to the spot, like a Gorgon-struck Greek figure 
in pure white marble, at the bare ii^e« that any 
creature upon God’s earth should even for a 
passing moment appear to consider himself 
superior in position to a single daughter of 
the fighting Dupuys of Orange Grove, Trinidad ! 

‘ Then you dismiss me for ever ? ’ Harry asked 
quivering. 

Nora cast her eyes irresolutely down upon the 
ground and faltered for a second ; then, with a 
sudden burst of firmness, she answered tremu¬ 
lously : * Yes, for ever.’ 

At the word, Harry hounded away like a 
wounded man from her side, and rushed wildly 
with tempestuous heart into his own bedroom. 
As for Nora, she walked quietly hack, white, but 
erect, to her little boudoir, and when she reached j 
it, astonished Aunt Clemmy by flinging herself, 
with passionate force down at full length upon ; 
the big old sofa, and bursting at once into un-! 
controllable floods of silent, hot, and burning 
tears. 


POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES* 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 

LOTTERIES AND A REUNIONS. 

The laws of England relating to lotteries may 
conveniently be divided into three classes, accord¬ 
ing to the objects which are sought to be attained 
thereby. _ (1) The imposition of penalties. (2) 
The punishment of offenders as rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds. (3) The legalisation of art-unions. The 
inconsistent provisions of the Act of Parliament 
relating to the third class, with the tone of legis¬ 
lation within the first and second, classes, have 
led to some curious misconceptions. For example, 
in Wales, especially in South Wales, and to a 
smaller extent in some counties of England, it is 
generally believed that a common raffle can be 
made quite legal by advertising it as being con¬ 
ducted upon art-union principles ; although—as 
we shall presently show—there is no connection 
between the two, and therefore no ground for 
the supposition that the pretence implied in 
the words quoted has any real existence. 

The pernicious effects of lotteries appear to 
have early been a subject of careful attention 
on the part of the legislature. To go no farther 
back than the year 1098, we find it recited that 
‘several evil-disposed persons for divers years 
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last passed. have set up many mischievous and 
unlawful games called lotteries, not only in the 
cities of London and Westminster and in the 
suburbs thereof and places adjoining, but in most 
of the eminent towns and places in England 
and in the dominion of Wales, and have thereby 
most unjustly and fraudulently got to themselves 
great sums of money from the children and ser¬ 
vants of several gentlemen, traders, and mer¬ 
chants, and from other unwary persons, to the 
utter ruin and impoverishment of many families, 
and to the reproach of the English laws and 
government, by colour of several patents or grants 
under the Great Seal of England for the said 
lotteries or some of them, which said grants 
or patents are against the common good, trade, . 
welfare, and peace of His Majesty’s kingdoms.’ 

It was accordingly enacted that any person keep- 
in", &c., any lottery either by dice, lots, cards, 
balls, or any other numbers or figures, should 
be liable to a penalty of five hundred pounds, 
one-third part thereof for the use of His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors ; one other third part 
thereof to the use of the poor of the parish 
where such offence should have been committed ; 
and the other third part thereof with double 
costs to the use of the iaformer suing for the 
same. In the year 180G, the latter part of the 
preceding enactment was altered to this extent— 
the whole of the penalty was to go to the 
Crown, and no proceedings were to be taken 
for recovery of penalties inflicted by any of 
the laws concerning lotteries except in'the name 
and by the authority of the Attorney-general 
for the time being. Since the last-mentioned 
date, the proceedings for recovery of penalties 
under the former Act have been very rare, 
although the law Btands thus to the present 
day. 

It is somewhat remarkable that many of the 
enactments against lotteries have been contained 
in Acts of Parliament by which government 
lotteries were authorised, thus leading to the 
inference that the raising of money for the ser- 
' vice of the state, which must necessarily lead 
! to the same evils of gambling, &c., as the lotteries 
set up by the ‘ evil-disposed persons ’ against 
whom the former legislation was aimed, was 
of more importance than the cause of morality 
which had been sought to be served by the 
imposition of penalties so heavy. The persons 
who availed themselves of the advantages offered 
by the keepers of unauthorised lotteries were 
not allowed to go free from the danger of being 
proceeded against for penalties; but fjjiese penal¬ 
ties were much more moderate, being only twenty 
pounds for each offence. 

The second branch of our subject—the punish¬ 
ment of keepers of lotteries «s common rogues 
and vagabonds—had its origin in the year fi^st 
mentioned, and has noij; become an ordinary part 
of the law applicable to the punishment of 
vagrancy, although it must be noted that there 
is no necessary connection between vagrancy as 
universally understood and this statutory defini¬ 
tion. A man who ,is convicted of an offence • 
against a certain law is held to be a rogue and 
vagabond, and is thereby rendered liable to 
imprisonment with hard labour for three calendar 
months; and if he should commit the offence 
specified; he is what the law wills him, although 
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he should be a respectable tradesman, a clergyman, 
or a justice of the peace. There is nothing prac¬ 
tically obsolete about this branch of the law. 
Seldom is Christmas allowed to pass over without 
some prosecutions under the Vagrants’ Act for 
rattles or some other forms of lotteries in some 
part of the kingdom or other; and the effect 
of this has been to render almost unknown in 
some towns and cities the drawings which were 
so numerous in the days of our youth. One form 
of petty lottery which has engaged the attention 
of the police at all times of the year is the 
insertion of small sums of money in packets of 
sweets and other articles principally sold to chil¬ 
dren, for which there have been several convic¬ 
tions within the last few years. If the principle 
be admitted that the moral effects of lotteries 
are pernicious, then it follows that this mode of 
instilling the gambling spirit into the tender 
minds of children is its most injurious mani¬ 
festation, on account of its tendency to train up 
the children in the way in which they should 
not go; and the probability that the spirit thus 
implanted in their minds will 1 he more fully 
developed as they grow up. 

Besides the penalties and punishments provided 
for the conductors of,and participants in lotteries, 
there is a distinct set of enactments which aim 
at the prevention of advertising lotteries, whether 
English or foreign. So far as the latter class 
is concerned, the law has no power to interfere 
with the persons implicated therein so long as 
they are without the jurisdiction of our courts. 
But if any person in the United Kingdom should 
endeavour to spread the knowledge of such 
schemes by allowing advertisements to be inserted 
in his newspaper or other periodical, or by print¬ 
ing and distributing notices relating thereto, then 
the law provides that he shall become liable to 
a penalty of fifty pounds besides full costs ; and 
the same penalty applies to private lotteries which 
may have been established in this country. 

In the year 184G, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for legalising art-unions. The following 
are the requisites for enabling an Association of 
individuals interested in the promotion of art 
to take advantage of the protection thus afforded. 
The Association must be purely voluntary, and 
must not be established for the acquisition of 
pecuniary profit, the subscriptions—beyond the 
necessary expenses—being entirely expended in 
the purchase of drawings, paintings, and other 
works of art for distribution amongst the sub¬ 
scribers. The art-union which is to lie protected 
by the Act must either have been incorporated 
by royal Charter, or a license must be obtained 
from the Board of Trade, after the deed of 
settlement, or the rules and regulations of the 
Association—as t\e case may be—have been sub¬ 
mitted to that honourable body for approval. 
Whenever the Association is so conducted as to 
become perverted from'' the purposes contem¬ 
plated by the Act, power is reserved to revoke 
the charter, &c., previously granted to such Asso¬ 
ciation. It will be observed that the provisions 
respecting art-unions are n6t of an elastic nature ; 
hut that the protection intended to be afforded 
by the Act is strictly limited to Associations for 
artistic purposes, established under government 
sanction and supervision. Hence, it should be 
noted that the advertising of an intended lottery 


which has not been so sanctioned, as bein^ on 
art-union principles, would be of no avail to 
protect the managers of such a lottery from 
prosecution under the vagrancy laws; or Irom an 
action for penalties at the suit of the Attorney- 
general for the time being. 

It is not our present purpose to attempt to 
criticise or to vindicate the laws in question; 
we simply explain how the law stands, and leave 
to others to reconcile the principles of legisla¬ 
tion in the interests of morality, which appear to 
place art upon a pedestal outside the sphere of 
moral considerations. 


WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 

•SN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

I have been often much inclined to write down 
the particulars of a remarkable business I was 
once engaged in, which was not only queer and 
full of unexpected turns in itself, but was of 
unusual interest to me personally. The account 
will also be curious, as showing how much, or 
how little, of the qualities the public always will 
assign to us is required. I had been in the 
metropolitan police, and, when my story begins, 
had just retired on a decent supera'nnuution. 
While in the force, I think I had as much experi¬ 
ence as many of the men who have been talked 
about; hut I never before met with anything 
in the least like the incident I am going to 
describe. 

I was pensioned off late in the year, in 
November; so, as Christmas drew near, I had 
not yet grown tired of the pleasure of being my 
own master, and would sit, alter the gas was 
lighted, by the hour at a time alone with my 
pipe, picturing how I jturtfffT enjoy inysckpam 
the holidays, when some of my friends would 
he coming up to London ; for I had not much 
of a family party at home, as 1 lived with my 
daughter, the only one left with me out of four. 
She was now nineteen years old, and just like 
her mother, as I remembered her, some thirty 
yenrs before. Winifred—called so after a favour¬ 
ite sister of my wife, who died young—was a 
very pretty girl, as many others besides me 
thought; and wonderfully steady too. She was 
a dressmaker; none of your day-workers or 
needlewomen, but really an artist—I believe 
that is now the correct name; and at the West 
End would have commanded a high salary. She 
could have gone to the West End easily enough ; 
but she would not do this, nor would she live 
in the house where she was employed, and where 
she might have had, young as she was, full charge 
of a department. She would not leave her father, 
who, she knew, if she went away, would be dull 
and mopish in the house without her. 

Well, as you see, I was comfortable enough, 
and truly thankful that I had for ever done with 


for onr Christmas dinner; and I am not at all 
ashamed to say that I stoned the plums, chopped 
the suet, cut up the peel, and did a lot more 
towards getting the pudding ready; Winny of 
course finishing everything, polishing off my 
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rough work, so to speak. Everything of this 
kind being done, ray time hung a little heavy 
on my hands. It was only one clear day from 
Christmas, so the shops would be gay and busy, 
and I should have enjoyed a stroll through the 
streets ; but in the morning a cold drizzle had 
set in, which made the pavements greasy and 
everything around sloppy, forbidding all chance 
of a saunter. Luckily, the omnibus which passed 
Winifred’s shop also passed our door, so she could 
ride every yard of the way. 

I made up my mind to do the best I could 
with the newspaper, and a nap in my easy-chair 
—this had already grown into a habit—and was 
turning away from the window, when I saw a 
sliabby-looking man run up the three steps which 
led to our front door. I am a pretty good judge 
of a man by his looks, and I at oiye decided 
that this was not only a shabby mSn, but that 
he was in the law; he seemed the sort of man 
who would be * put in possession; * and I was 
not far wrong. The man knocked. I heard him 
ask for me; then the servant—not mine, I had 
none, but the servant of the house—said a gentle¬ 
man wanted to sec me. I already knew what 
kind of gentleman this was, and had a vague 
prophetic feeling that lie was coming on no very 
pleasant errand ; however, I told the girl to show 
him in. 

He entered, and at once said : ‘ Mr Iloldrey. 
I know you, of course ; and I daresay you know 
me. At anyrate, I am a clerk in Mr Browle’s 
office, and I have come from him.’ 

I recognised the man now. I knew him and 
his master well enough. Dicky Browle, we used 
to call the lawyer. lie hail a good deal of 
business, but all of the lowest kind, and was, 
in fact, so mixed up with the worst of the class 
who got mto ‘trouble,’ that I often wondered 
hv/i» it was tha- Ifli'c'-caped getting into trouble 
himself, for many was the iclony lie had been 
the means of ‘ squaring ’ cr compounding. One 
or two of these cases I knew of to an absolute 
certainty; but the knowledge never conic to me 
at a time or in a manner so that I could use it. 
As just said, I expected him to get into trouble 
some day, and thought, on hearing the messenger, 
that the day had come. 

‘Well,’ I answered shortly, ‘what do you want 
of me ? * 

‘ Mr Browle wishes you to go up to the Central 
Criminal at once, if you please, Mr Holdrcy,’ 
returned the man. ‘You know Sam Bracehy, 
I believe—Long-necked Sam, they call him—lie 
is in trouble, ancl wants you os a witness.’ 

Know Long-necked Sam! I should think I 
did! There were few old officers in the force 
who did not know him. 

‘What is he in trouble about? and what does 
he want me for?’ I naturally asked. ‘I have 
heard nothing of this.’ 

‘No. The governor did not know that you 
could say anything until this morning,’ replied 
the clerk. ‘Sam is up for burglary. He lias 
been in trouble so often, that a very little will 
send him for life.’ 

He went on to say that Sam declared that I, 
and no one else, could save him ; and so, almost 
before I lmd made up my mind on the subject, 

I found I had pulled on my coat and was in a 
’bus with the clerk. 


He apologised for not calling a cab by Baying 
that it ‘was dead low water with Sam,’ and the 
governor did not care about laying out more 
money than could be helped. This, however, 
did not explain why I was wanted; and the 
inside of a ’bus not being a good place for talk¬ 
ing secrets, we said little more until we got down 
at the corner of the Old Bailey, and then there 
was too much hurry to think of talking. 

Sam’s trial had begun ; the facts were so simple 
that it was not likely to la*t long. A robbery 
had been committed, somewhat early in the 
night—eleven or twelve o’clock—at a” house in 
Camberwell. Two of the residents in the next 
house saw a man leap from a back window 
into the garden, and gave the alarm. This man 
the witnesses believed to be Sam. They had even 
described the burglar as having a remarkably 
long neck; and the accused being notoriously 
a bad character, the event was likely to be against 
him. Mr Browle hurried to me the moment 
I entered the* court—leaving the then witness 
to go without cross-examination—and thanked 
me for coming. • ‘ We hardly hoped it, you know,’ 
continued the legal gentleman, ‘as you had not 
been subpoenaed, and I know you do not think 
much of Braceby. But J;he man is innocent 
this time ; he is, indeed, Mr Ilold^y.’ 

I naturally asked about my expenses and so 
forth—I did this as a matter of business—before 
I entered on wliat 1 was expected to prove. 

‘Don’t hesitate over that, there’s a good fellow,’ 
said Browle. ‘ Sam will pay you; you know 
he will, for ho is honest enough in private life, 
even if he is not so professionally. I don’t think 
you are the man to sacrifice a poor wretch for 
the sake of your fees; but if you insist—why, 

I will guarantee them myself, and it is no 
business of mine to do that, as you know.’ 

I was fairly surprised at this, and liked the 
old fellow for being so much in earnest. I felt 
that I could not let him outdo me, and said 
so. 

Two minutes told me what I was expected 
to say, and the case for the prosecution being 
closed, I was at once called on. I was the 
only witness for the defence. Long-necked Sam 
was not likely to call any of his friends as to 
character, and indeed all his ‘pals’ were shy of 
showing themselves in the Old Bailey when the 
trials were on and the police about. Braceby 
had recollected on the very morning of the 
trial, that the day on which the burglary took 
place was the St Leger day, and that I had 
met him late in the evening and expressed my 
wonder that he was not down at the •races. Had 
he not been able to fix the day by this incident, 
it would have gone hard with him; but I was 
able to prove beyond all jort of doubt that 
I was in his company, iully five miles from 
the scene of the burglary, at the very moment 
the robber, whoever 4ie was, was leaving the 
house. So it was impossible that Sam could 
have been the burglar, and the case virtually 
broke down at once. 

The prosecuting counsel and, for the matter 
of that, the judge also, or I fancied so, looked 
anything but pleased at my interference, and 
some of my old comrades rallied me a little an 
my new friends—but that was all in ’ good 
temper. 
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Sam met me outside the court, and rough <as This sounded stranger still; and I turned to 
he was, the tears stood in his eyes as he thanked my daughter to say something about it, when 
me. ‘I won’t ask you to have a glass with me* I was horrified at her pale, almost ghastly 
Mr Holdrey,’he said, ‘because I know I am not looks' All the bloom had gone from her face, 
in your line. I daresay you will live to see me and she held one hand on her breast as if to 
in the dock again and to hear of my getting a stop her heart from beating too violently, 
lifer. But if, afore that comes on, I can do any- ' ‘Why, Winny, what are you frightened at 1 * 
thing to show you what I think of you to-day, I exclaimed. ‘There is no harm in my being 
I will do it; and if I send that pretty daughter sent for by Mr Thurlcs, who is a highly rospect- 
of yours a present—and I have watched her able gentleman. -You should not let yourself 
bright face many a *day, when she did not know be excited.’ 

I wa$ looking at her—if I send her a present, ‘O father!’ she said, ‘it was so unexpected, 

it shall be something as I have come by honestly, so sudden—I thought—I do not know what I 
and that she needn’t be afraid of taking from thought.’ She faltered as she spoke, and the 
my hands.’ tears were in her eyes. 

Having got rid of him, I went home, all the This was so diiferent from her usual cheerful 

more disposed to enjoy my daughter’s conversa- manner, that I would not go out until she had 

tion— and she had always plenty to tell me of recovered therself. Perhaps I should not have 
her little adventures during the day—and all the gone then, but that a young friend of her own 
more inclined to enjoy my unread newspaper, happened to call in, and so I was more satisfied 
from the long and disagreeable business J. nad to leave her. 

gone through. " My companion scarcely spoke during the ride ; 

Winny came in soon after me ; her place had and when we arrived at the square where Mr 
closed a little earlier, being so near Christmas. Thurles lived, I was at once shown up into the 
I was glad I had got home first, as she might library, where the gentleman was waiting lor me. 
have been anxious about me aud my going I never saw a harsher or sterner looking man than 
off so suddenly. Irtold her my adventures; the merchant. He was, I supposed, about sixty 
and when I said it was almost a pity that I years old, with thin iron-gray hair, gray bushy 
had been able to clear such a bad lot as Sam whiskers, and large heavy eyebrows, which, when 
undoubtedly was, and had always been, as he he frowned, gave an expression to his face which 
would he sure to do some harm soon, she put was anything but pleasant. 

her hand over my mouth, to prevent my saying He came to business directly, and spoke in 
anything so wicked. The poor creature had one just the tone one would have expected from such 
more chance, she said, and perhaps he would a man. ‘You are, or were, Sergeant Holdrey, of 
make good use of it—there was hope for every- the — division, I believe ? ’ 
body. I knew, better perhaps than she did, I replied that he was right, 
how much hope there was for Sam; but Winny’ ‘I nave sent for you,’ he went on, ‘because 
was always soft-hearted, and took the most our house was interested in a case managed by 
favourable view of everything. I gave way you, and I then made up mv mind if ever 
to her ; and somehow, she seemed to be more I wanted a detective, you should be the man?""' 1 ' 
affectionate than ever that night, and I felt I began to say something about my feeling 

? leased at the idea of a quiet evening with her. flattered by being thus distinguished; but he 
'hen she got her needlework, and I my pipe, continued, without taking notice of it. 
while the beating of the rain against the window ‘You will be paid well; and the quicker you 
—for the wind had risen at nightfall—made are, the better 1 shall pay you. I am inclined 
everything seem brighter and cosier than before, to think that you will not find your work spe- 
I had scarcely taken a single whiff, when I oiallv difficult. I believe I know who is wanted, 
heard a vehicle stop opposite the house, then a but I must have better information. My counting- 
double knock followed. ‘ Some one for the laud- house has been robbed, the safe opened with 
lord,’ I thought. But no ; it was for me, and false keys, and ransacked? 

for the second time that day I told the servant ‘It has been kept very quiet,’ I said, as lie 
to show a strange gentleman in. paused; ‘for I have never heard a word of it. 

. This arrival was a very different-looking man I hope you did not lose much ? ’ 
from the shabby clerk from Browle the lawyer, ‘ It has been kept quiet? answered Mr Thurles ; 
but his errand was much the same in effect, ‘no one out of my establishment knows of it. 
It was to h take me out; indeed, a cab had and very few of our own people have more than 
been brought so that no time should be lost, a dim idea of the right story. We did not lose 
and the stranger was directed to take me to much; only the outer safe was opened. The 
the private house r of Mr Thurles—Mr Thurles thieves had not the keys of the inner one, which 
of Cornhill, the man explained. contained a large amount in money; but perhaps 

I knew who Air Thurles was—knew where they did not want to open that? 

he lived, and knew his* house of business as ‘Hot want to’--I began, in some astonish- 

WtiU as I knew St Paul’s; but I had never ment, for such an idea was enough to astonish 
spoken to him; and what he wanted me for, I anybody, when he again snapped me up 
could not guess. And what was stranger, the sharply. 

messenger knew little more than I did. He was ‘ If you will listen to me, and not interrupt? 
valet, or butler, or something; but all he had was his pleasant remark, ‘ you may understand 
been told was to ask Mr Holdrey to accompany your instructions the sooner. Thu person who 
him, and to say, if any objection should be stole, or caused to be stolen, what really was 
made, that money was no object. He believed it taken, wanted only a couple of bills, accepted 
was about a robbery—that was all he knew. by Waterman & Co.—Do you know the firm ? * 
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‘No; I can’t say I do. I know most of the 
City houses, but I never came across them.’ 

* And you are not likely to do so,’ he returned ; 
* for there is no such firm in existence. The bills 
were forgeries. They were never intended to 
get into my hands, and no doubt would have 
been taken up by the drawer. But the holders 
were pressed for money, and gave them to another 
firm ijot much better off, who handed them to 
us. I did not believe that a Jorge house, os I 
heard Waterman & Co. were, would have anything 
to do with such small matters; and some other 
things, trivial enough in themselves, adding to 
my suspicions, I caused inquiries to be made, 
with the result I expected—that is, of finding 
they were forgeries. The next thing was to trace 
them ; and as I was already pretty certain of 
the forger, I should easily have done tfiat, when 
the office was entered, the safe uiflocked, not 
forced, *so it must have been done by some one 
who had access to the keys. These bills were 
stolen, so all proof is lost. But if I cannot trace 
the forger, I may the burglar, and that is what 
I want you for—and for this I will pay five 
hundred pounds.’ 

He went on to explain that he was not upon 
good terms with his •wife. But I could have told 
him all about that; every one in the City knew 
that he had married a widow of great wealth, 
who had an only son, and that he had almost 
broken the poor woman’s heart by his coldness 
and neglect. There had been no open outbreak 
or scandal, but they were separated; the son, 
who was now some four or five and twenty 
years old, being a sort of link between the 
pair, by remaining in his step-father’s counting* 

ilOlbiG. 

All this, with a very different colouring, the 
merchant told me now. I could have saved him 
tin> 1 rouble, but you should always let such 
persons have as much talking as they like. When 
he had finishes this part, he told me something 
which surprised me. He had reason to believe, 
lie said, that this step-son, Godfrey Harleston, 
was the person who forged these bills and who 
robbed the office. There were marks on the 
counting-house window frames and sills* which 
showed that the burglar had entered and left 
by that way ; indeed,, it would have been almost 
impossible for any one to leave by the front of 
the house without attracting attention. All this 
was clear enough ; but then he went on to say 
that he would cheerfully spend a thousand pounds, 
besides the reward, to bring the crime home to 
his step-son, who, he explained, was a thoroughly 
bad character, and had been a thorn in his side 
for a long time. 

‘If he is as bad as you are, old gentleman/ 
I thought to myself, ‘he must be a bad one 
indeed.’ 

I took a great dislike to Mr Thurles for show¬ 
ing such bitter animosity to the young fellow; 
but I could see that the chief aim of the mer¬ 
chant was to wound his mother through him ; 
and although, after 6even-aud-twenty years in 
, the police, it took more.than a little to upset 
me, I could hardly stand this. However, some 
-one else would have the job if I did not, so I 
agreed to undertake the business. 

I was to do what I liked, spend what I pleased, 
c and have whatever help I wanted; but I do 


not care much about help. In some things, of 
course, you must have people with you; but, as 
a rule, a single man can ao all there is to be 
done, and when he works, he is sure to be always 
working on the same line, which is more than 
you can be certain of when there are two or 
three of you in it. Nor did I see that laying 
out much money would help us. I told him 
60 ; and before I left him, had given hi m a 
sketch of what I thought would he a good 
beginning. • 

He rang for a bottle of port and some cigars. 
After a time, I went home in capital temper 
with myself, and talked my last cigar out with 
Winnvv who was sitting up for me, and still, I 
thought, looking anything but ber usual self. 

MUSICAL SAND. 

Most persons have heard of stones which on 
being pfcruck give out musical notes, and many 
may have seeft the arrangement of such stones 
known as the ltpck Harmonicon, which is capable 
of discoursing eloquent music. But the existence 
of musical or sonorous sand is not so well known, 
although such sand appears to occur in localities 
widely distributed over tlie earth’s surface. A 
paper giving some interesting particulars respect¬ 
ing this phenomenon was comnftanicated to the 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Philadelphia in 1884, 
by Professor Bolton of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and Dr Alexis Julien of New York. The authors 
begin their paper by stating that at the Minne¬ 
apolis meeting of the Association they had given 
■some account of the so-called ‘Singing Beach’ 
at Manchestcr-hy-the-Sea, Massachusetts, and of 
the occurrence of sonorous sand at Eigg, in the 
Hebrides, and other localities. During the twelve 
months that had elapsed, they had continued 
their researches; and by means of extensive 
correspondence, they had established the fact, 
that sonorous sand, instead of being a rarity, 
is of very common occurrence. Circulars were 
sent to all keepers of life-saving stations through¬ 
out the United States; and from the replies 
received to date, a list of seventy-four localities 
in America had been obtained. 

Through the Smithsonian Institution, specimens 
of sonorous sand had been received from the 
island of Bornholm, Denmark; Colberg, Prussia; 
and Kanai, Hawaii Islands. Experiments had 
been conducted both at Manchester-by-the-Sea 
and at Far Rockaway, Long Island, to determine 
accurately the properties of sonorous *sand, with 
the object of explaining the cause of its singular 
characteristics. It was found that the loudest 
sound of which a given sand i* capable was most 
conveniently produced by confining a quart or 
more in a ba* and strongly striking together , 
the contents. Sounds tfius produced were ne'ird 
distinctly at both the Manchester and Rockaway'' 
beaches at a distance of one hundred and fimr 
to two hundred feet, the distance varying accord¬ 
ing to the strength and direction of the wind 
and the interference of the surf-noise. At Rock¬ 
away,. a careful experiment was made iu fields* 
removed from the beach. The sound produced 
by striking the bag was heard at a distance of 
four hundred and fifty feet, measured by a tape- 
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line. The sound has a hoot-like tone, easily- 

recognised. 

The character of the sounds obtained by fric¬ 
tion on the beach is decidedly musical, and the 
experimenters were able to indicate the exact 
notes on a musical staff. The shrillness and 
lowness of note depend chiefly on the quantity ■ 
of Band disturbed. By plunging both hands into ’ 
the sand and bringing them together quickly, ; 
a tone is heard of which the dominant note is 


B below the treble stave 


By stroking: 


the sand nearer the surface and with less force, 
very high notes were heard confused. They 
ranged from E, fourth space treble clef, to 1) 
above the stave. By rubbing firmly and briskly 
a double handful of the sand, several notes on 
a rising scale were heard. The car received an 
impression something like that formed by sliding | 
a finger up a violin string at the ramo time that j 
the bow is drawn. These results were obtained I 
at Manchester. The Rockaway beach gave some- I 
what different tones—the B below the leger-line j 
was not heard at all; but the note F, first space . 
treble, B, C, and G gbovo the stave, were heard 
at different times according to the manner of 
the friction. The notes were determined by 
comparison with those made on a violin, concert 
pitch. 

The evanescent character of the acoustic quality 
of the sand is strongly marked. Sand which has 
been recently wet requires thorough drying before 
it resumes its acoustic powers; consequently, 
sandy beaches do not always possess the sonorous 
power in equal measure, and the seeker some¬ 
times fails to discover musical sand in the locality 
reputed. Meteorological conditions decidedly 
affect the sonorousness. 

Musical sand is easily deprived of its acoustic 

3 ualities. Besides wetting it, friction between the 
ry hands also accomplishes the result. The 
quickest way of ‘killing’ the sand—except by 
water—is to shake a small quantity in a tin box. 
When first agitated, a peculiar sound is heard, 
which entirely ceases after twenty to twenty- 
five slow up-and-down movements of the box. 
Attempts to restore to ‘killed’ sand its sonorous 
properties have met with indifferent success. 
Sonorous and mute sand occur in the beach 
closely adjoining, but they cannot be distin¬ 
guished by the eye j friction alone determines 
the difference. In sand of strongly marked 
acoustic properties, a tingling sensation is per¬ 
ceived in ithe finger and also in the toe, even 
through the boots. 

Careful search in literature shows that allu¬ 
sions to sonorous sand are scattered sparingly 
through writings' of a thousand years. An 
obscure allusion to the phenomenon occurs in 
one of the stories of tlx, Arabian Nights. Old 
Chinese chronicles mention sonorous sand as 
occurring in the desert of Lob-nor. Marco Polo 
narrates superstitions concerning it. The Em¬ 
peror Baber refers to a locality in Afghanistan; 
and many travellers in the East describe hills 
of moving sand whence issue mysterious noises. 
The famous Jebel Nakous, situated on the east 
coast of the Gulf of Suez, has been visited by 
At least six European and American travellers, 


including Ehrenberg, who was there in 1823. 
By comparing their descriptions, it has been dis¬ 
covered that they describe not one locality, but 
two, or possibly three, in the same region. The 
dry sancf rests on a steep incline, and when agi¬ 
tated, slides clown the slope with a gradually 
increasing noise, variously described, but the 
loudest tones of which are universally compared 
to distant thunder. In 1850, Hugh Miller dis¬ 
covered musical sand at Eigg, in the Hebrides. 
In 1882, Professor Bolton visited the same locality 
and began a monograph. 

Microscopical examination of the samples of 
musical sand showed that the great majority were 
remarkable for a certain degree in uniformity of 
size—usually about 0’3, 0-4, 0*5 millimetres . in 
diameter, general round form, polished superficies, 
and freedom from fine dust or minute fragments ; 
consequently, they often present a characteristic 
oolitic or roe-like appearance, light colour, and 
mobile condition. At certain localities, the sono¬ 
rous sand has been found to present the decided 
features of a quicksand ; and a general connection 
between these two facts is suspected to prevail 
wherever the conformation of coasts and oceanic 
currents permit the concentration of the sonorous 
sand below the liigh-tide mark. 

The information on this curious subject col¬ 
lected by the two American savants may perhaps 
set some of our readers to search for ‘singing 
beaches’ on these islands. The phenomenon is 
well worthy of investigation, and no light seems 
as yet to have been thrown ou its cause, nor 
any progress made towards the solution of the 
mystery of the difference between mute and 
musical sand. 


A popular lecturer in one of his diseou^**i..id 
occasion to speak on noses, and lie himself, ‘ defec¬ 
tive only in his Roman nose,’ declared, had ho 
tlie choice of noses, his face should be ornamented 
by a ‘regular weather-cutter.’ The desire was 
commendable and worthy attention, for strangers 
are instinctively judged by their noses. The 
nose indeed proclaims the man, and is the out¬ 
ward and visible symbol of inward mental calibre 
and intellectual character. Men of note almost 
invariably possess decided and prominent ‘lead¬ 
ing articles; ’ whilst an insufficient nasal accom¬ 
paniment not unfrequently denotes inanity, lack 
of moral vigour, and at once negatives qualities 
which would otherwise give respect and credit. 
Of course there are extremes and exceptions; 
but generally, it is, that the more prolonged 
the proboscis the more striking is the counten¬ 
ance, and the more original the force of character. 

An extreme case is recorded of a Lancashire 
man, whose prodigious feature became a centre 
of attraction in the busiest thoroughfares of 
Manchester, whilst he was on a visit there. 
Becoming at length either tired or confused by 
the inquisitive attention and wonderment of a 
crowd of admirers, he seized his nose with both 
hands and gave it a sudden impatient twist, os 
though removing an obstruction from the foot¬ 
way, and said sharply : ‘ There—be quick, and 
get past as soon os you can.’ 

A Yorkshire manufacturer whose good living 
had given him ‘a nose as red as a comet,’ was 
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told by a wealthy friend very bluntly, ‘ I couldn’t 
afford to keep that nose of thine.’ Another friend 
assured him he had no cause for fear of not living 
comfortably, for should all other means of sub¬ 
sistence fail, he could easily hire himself out as 
n railway danger-signal. 

Amongst the South Sea islanders, the nose is 
made to be a medium of expression of affection 
and amity. Tribes swearing everlasting peace, 
seal the compact with a promiscuous rubbin" 
of noses against noses ; by the same frictional 
process, maidens declaim their woes at parting 
and joys on reunion with other maidens, the 
action being attended by—so said an eye-witness 
—‘the sheading of a power of tears.’ Lovers 
make their amatory declarations through their 
noses, their courtship being a protracted series 
of rub-rub-rubbing of nose to nose. • 

We recall an interruption Dr Binney had 
whilst lie was preaching on one occasion. He 
saw opposite to him in the gallery a country¬ 
man making elaborate preparations* for putting 
his handkerchief to the common usage appointed 
to it The doctor became interested, and stayed 
expectant in his discourse just before the crisis. 
The countryman, blew a terrible blast, awakening 
the echoes, and almost perceptibly shaking the 
building to its foundations. r lnc doctor, having 

Met with many a breeze before, 

But never such a blow, 

waited for the fainting echoes to die, and then 
said with impressive gravity: ‘ Let us now 
resume.’ 

Charles Lamb’s rebuke to a man who by self- 
assertion pronounced himself devoid of uny pecu¬ 
liarity, ought not to be omitted. ‘Wh-whicli 
hand do you b-b-blow your n-n-nose with ? ’ 
inquired Jrfimb. 

**■ vVith my right hand, to be sure.’ 

‘Ah!’ said r >ar*b pensively, ‘that’s your pe- 
pe-pe-peculiarit). 1 b-b-blow mine* with my 
Iiand-kerchief.’ 

The nose is quite a proverbial topic j for 
example, ‘To turn up the nose,’ ‘Put his nose 
out of joint,’ ‘ Paid through his nose,’ and 
‘Putting his nose to the grindstone,’ ‘Led by 
the nose,’ with many others equally felicitous. 

‘ Driving hogs over Swarston Bridge ’ is a Derby¬ 
shire polite way of expressing snoring; and 
several stories are told respecting pig-drivers. 

A small boy was once asked: ‘ Is your elder 
brother musical ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir ; ’e is that.’ 

* Can he play 1 ’ 

‘ 0 yes, sir ; ’e plays beautiful.’ 

‘ On what instrument does he perform ? ’ 

‘ Why, sir, *e plays on his nose ! ’ 

A celebrated divine was preaching before the 
king and court in Stuart times, when the monarch 
and several noblemen * nodded gentle assents ’ to 
all he said, for ‘ they slumbered and slept.’ The 
divine, wishful to reprove, but fearful to offend, : 
at last summoned courage to shout to one of : 
the somnolent nobles : ‘ My lord, my lord, don’t 
snore so loud, or you II waken His Majesty ! ’ 

The subject has not commended itself gene- ■ 
rallv to poets, yet there are few who would : 
be inclined to say that there is nothing poetical 
about the nose. Here and there, we do find i 
pointed references in poetry to the homely fea- j 1 


ture more or less poetical in expression. We 
can easily fancy Cowper’a picture of ‘ the shiver¬ 
ing urchin, with dewdrop at his nose;’ whilst 
our poet-laureate indulges in a higher flight over 
a maiden’s nose ‘tip-tilted like the petal of a 
flower,’ which sounds very refined indeed. Henry, 
Lord Brougham, whose nose was somewhat of this 
latter order, did not feel flattered by a, similar 
reference to it In conducting a case in Yorkshire, 
he was bothered in cross-examining a witness by 
a constant repetition of the word ‘ humbug.’ 
‘Humbug,’ said Lord Brougham—‘humbug, what 
do you mean by humbug ? ’—‘ Whoy,’ returned 
the Yorkshireman, * if I wer to tell ye ’at ye’d 
getten a nice nose, I should be humbugging ye.’ 

Punch frequently alludes to the subject, and 
in its pages is to be found a description of what 
some suppose to be a masonic sign, under the 
terms of ‘taking a sight’ and ‘taking a double 
sight’ ‘ In taking a sight ’ the thumb of one 
hand is placed to the extreme tip of the nose, 
with the fing«rs extended to their straightest 
utmost capacity; whilst ‘taking a double sight’ 
involves the addition of the second hand to the 
first, the thumb to the little finger, and action 
as before. The action is more varied and con¬ 
sidered more expressive vjjien a slight undula- 
tory movement is observed by the fingers. The 
London newsboy appreciates the practice of taking 
a sight, especially favouring itN when he has 
managed to sell, under the cry of ‘ Third edition,’ 
a day but one before yesterday’s paper to a 
passenger upon an omnibus. 

Nursery rhymes are not complete without a 
nose or noses, and they are constantly being 
quoted, for instance: 

Says Moses to Aaron : 

* Thy nose is a rare un J * 

Says Aaron to Moses: 

* Let us swap noses! ’ 

And we cannot forget: 

The servant in the garden hanging out the clothes, 

By came a dickey bird and popped off her nose ! 

‘I am satisfied on every point but one,’ said 
a gentleman to an applicant for service—‘ I 
cannot get over your nose. 

‘That is not to be wondered at, sir,’ replied 
the applicant, ‘ for the bridge is broken.’ 

This last incident gives us a moral wherewith 
to adorn our paper, that, out of all noses collec¬ 
tive, defective, coneeptive, or reflective, it is better 
to have an ill-sliaped nose than no nose at all. 

SMOKING AND SNUFFING IN £HURCH. 
Amongst the ‘things not generally known’ to 
the present generation is that smoking has been 
indulged in in the chur6hes» of Great Britain, 
in various parts of ‘the continent’—particularly 
in the Netherlands—qj?d in South America. It 
is nevertheless true. It -must not, howevei, be 
inferred from this statement that the practice 
was so general amongst the male portion of the 
congregation as it is in the ‘smoking concerts’’ 
of our day, or that the fairer sex participated 
in the ‘weed’ during the performance of divine 
worship. The practice prevailed, let us hope, 
to only a very limited extent; but that it had 
been carried on in church during the delivery 
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of the sermon, in the church immediately after 
service, and in the vestry during the holding 
of service, and at other times, there is reliable 
evidence to prove. In England and Scotland, 
smoking in religious edifices waB practised more or 
less during the greater portion of last century, if 
not the whole of it, and down into the present cen¬ 
tury. In Dutch and South American churches, 
smoking has been indulged in down to a very 
recent period. _ Snuff-taking in churches is a 
practice which is common throughout the Euro¬ 
pean continent. It has also prevailed in the 
churches ^ of both England and Scotland for a 
long period ; but the snuff-takers in places of 
worship of to-day are not so demonstrative as 
were those of ‘the good old times,’ of which 
we read and hear about, but fail to realise. 

Readers of Sir Walter Scott may remember 
that mention is made in The Heart of Midlothian 
of a smoker of considerable local importance, 
named Duncan of Knockdunder. Of him it 
is written : * So soon as the congregation were 
seated after prayers, and the clergyman had read 
his text, the gracious Duncan, alter rummaging j 
the leathern purse which hung in front of his 
petticoat, produced a short tobacco-pipe made ; 
of iron, and observed almost aloud: “ I hae j 
forgotten my spleuchan [tobacco-pouch], Lachlan ; ] 
gang down to the claclian and bring me up a 
pennyworth of twist." Six arms, the nearest 
within reach, presented, with an obedient start, 
as many tobacco-pouches to the man of office. 
He made ehoice of one with a nod of acknow¬ 
ledgment, filled his pipe, lighted it with the 
assistance of his pistol-flint, and smoked with 
infinite composure during the whole time of 
the sermon. At the end of the discourse, lie 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, replaced it 
in his sporran, returned the tobacco-pouch to 
its owner, and joined in the prayer with decency 
and attention.’ 

In a volume of letters written by the Rev. 
John Disney of Swinderby, Lincolnshire, to 
James Grainger, is a communication hearing the 
date December 13, 1773, in which this passage 
occurs: ‘ The affair happened in St Mary’s 
Church in Nottingham, when Archbishop Black- 
bourn (of York) was there on a visitation. The 
archbishop had ordered some of the apparitors, 
or other attendants, to bring him pipes and 
tobacco and some liquor into the vestry, for his 
refreshment after the fatigue of confirmation. 
And this coming to Mr Disney’s ears, lie forbade 
their being brought thither, and with a becoming 
spirit remonstrated with the archbishop upon the 
impropriety* of his conduct, at the same time 
telling His Grace that his vestry should not be 
converted into a smoking-room.’ Mr Disney was 
grandfather to the. writer of the letter above 
quoted, and was the vicar of Nottingham; local 
writers, however, who refer to this matter attrib¬ 
ute the desire to drink afid smoke in St Mary’s 
to the Rev. Dr Richard Reynolds, who was con¬ 
secrated to the bishopric of Lincoln in 1723, and 
died in 1744 

The Rev. S. Parr, LL.D., was an everlasting 
smoker. ‘Morning, noon, and night,’ might he 
have been seen enveloped in clouds of tobacco- 
smoke. Neither time nor place seemed to him 
to be inappropriate for the indulgence. When he 
was perpetual curate of Hatton, in Warwickshire 


(1783-90), he regularly smoked in the vestry 
whilst the congregation were singing, imme¬ 
diately before the delivery of his sermon. For 
this purpose, the hymns selected were lengthy. 
The doctor frequently remarked: ‘ My people 
like long hymns; but I prefer a long pipe!’ 
In all probability, bis pipes on such occasions 
(to bo somewhat in character with the place) 
were of the kind known as * churchwardens.’ 
The Rev. Robert Hall, the distinguished Baptist 
preacher, indulged in profuse smoking in the 
intervals of public worship. 

A well-known writer to periodical literature 
tells us that only last autumn he spent a few 
hours at Edam, one of the so-called ‘ Dead Cities 
of the Zuydcr Zee,’ though a quietly active and 
bustling little place, and a great centre of the 
Dutch chcesc-tmde. The minister, in pointing 
out and explaining the various matters of inte¬ 
rest about the interior, smoked a cigar and offered 
our informant one. 

Respecting the practice of smoking in churches 
in South America, Mr J. M. Cowper of Canter¬ 
bury writes: ‘ I remember three instances of 
smoking in church in Lima, Peru. In the church 
of La Merced, I saw a layman surreptitiously 
enjoying his cigar while service was going on. 
In the vestry of the same church I saw a full- 
robed bishop smoking before going into the pulpit 
to preach. In his case, a friendly layman put a 
handkerchief under the episcopal chin, to keep 
the ashes from falling on the smoker’s robes. In 
the cathedral vestry, I saw the “Master of the 
Ceremonies” (an Englishman) smoking a cigar. 
A spittoon is placed in the stall of each cathedral 
dignitary.’ 

The Vice-chancellor of Cambridge issued some 
regulations previous to the visit of King James I. 
in 1(515, in which it was enjoined T \oe 

graduate, scholler, or student of this univeisitie 
presume to take tobacco in St Marie’s Clmrch 
uppon payne of iinall expellinge the universitie.’ 
This most probably referred to snuffing rather 
than smoking. ‘ it is hardly possible that a 
prejudice, in no degree abated, against smoking 
in church could have been defied so openly at 
such an early stage in the introduction of tobacco. 
On the other hand, a pinch of snuff is easily 
conveyed to the nostrils with a fair degree of 
secrecy.’ It must he remembered that at this 
period snuffing was in great favour with the 
faculty, who recommended it as the best pre¬ 
ventive as well as cure for cold in the head. 

A late rector of Hackney, the Rev. Mr Good- 
child, used to refresh himself in the middle of 
his sermon with a tremendous pinch of snuff, 
which he conveyed, from his chamois-leather- 
lined waistcoat pocket, to his nose. A Free 
Church minister in Glasgow, one Sunday morn¬ 
ing gave out as the morning lesson the fourth 
section of the hundred and nineteenth psalm. 
While Ilia congregation were looking out the 
‘ portion of scripture ’ in their Bibles, the Doctor 
of Divinity (or of Laws, we know not which) 
took out his mull, and seizing a lusty pinch with 
finger and thumb, regaled bis nose with the snuff. 
He then began the lesson—‘My soul cleavetli unto- 
the dust! ’ The titter that ran round the church, 
and the confusion of the minister, showed that 
both the congregation and he felt the Psalmist's 
‘ pinch.’ 
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An English lady, on a visit to Scotland, 
attended public worship in a parish church at 
no great distance from Crathie. In the same 
pew wero about a dozen, persons—farmers, their 
wives, and herdsmen. Shortly before the begin¬ 
ning of the sermon, a large snuff-mull was 
passed to the occupants of the pew. Upon the 
lady-visitor declining to take a pinch, an old 
man, who was evidently a shepherd, whispered, 
in a very significant manner : ‘ Tak’ the sneeshin’, 
mem—tak’ the sneeshin’.. Ye dinna ken oor 
meenister; ye ’ll need it afore he’s dune ! * 


ABOUT DEATH’S-HEADS. 
Probably, at some time or other, the reader has 
found feeding upon the leaves of potatoes a large 
green, yellowish green, or brown creature about 
the thickness of his finger, with seven dark 
purple and yellow-margined streaks upon the 
sides, and the dorsal portion decorated with black 
dots ; the tail-end, moreover, being adorned with 
a ‘caudal appendage’ somewhat resembling a 
lamb’s tail in miniature, save that it is rigid, 
and not woolly j or it may be that in digging 
up the crop, if the owner of a garden, he has 
turned up a reddish-brown ‘grub,’ which, beyond 
a jerk or two with the pointed tail segments, 
seemed incapable of motion. The fate of these 
creatures is generally a sad and sudden one, if 
the finder happen to he the rustic unlearned 
in insect-life. ‘ Here be a locust; dang the 
beast! ’ and clown comes the merciless iron heel, 
and behold, a shapeless mass! Yet the poor 
things were harmless enough, and known to the 
entomologist as, in the one case, the larva or 
catOjj'Y 11 " iind in the other, the pupa, of the 

Death’s-head Moth (Arhcrontia atropos). 

Most years see." remarkable for the prevalence 
of some particular forms of insect-life. For 
instance, in 1877, clover fields teemed with golden 
butterflies, which soon spread into high-roads, 
and even town gardens. These were the Clouded' 
Yellow ( Golias cdusa), since which only sparingly 
has the butterfly been seen. Then, in 1870, 
came swarms of Silver Y Moths ( Plusia gamma), 
the caterpillars of which played sad havoc with 
the farmer’s peas, completely stripping them of 
leaves—to plants, both as lungs and stomach— 
so that the peas never ripened in the pod. But 
nature, as we speak, had provided a remedy 
in the form of flocks of thrushes, which ‘fared 
sumptuously every day ’ upon the larvae; and 
yet so ignorant was the farmer of the help his 
little feathered friends were rendering him, that 
he attributed the mischief to ‘ them rascally birds,’ 
and was for ‘ shooting them all oil'.’ 

Some seasons, the beans in our gardens arc 
thickly covered with insects ( Aphis rumicis ), 
and ants may be watched busily plying their 
antenna;, and milking tlieir aphis cows, and 
sipping up the exuded nectar-like fluid with a 
gusto an epicuro might envy. Or, it may be the 
pendulous racemes of the Sycamore ( Acer pseudo- 
platanus) look as if dipped in ink from the 


swarms of a sable dipteron, or fly (Dttophus 
febrilis), thickly aggregated thereon. And last 
year we had clouds of green-flies—another species 
of aphis—migrating, in some places even almost 
stopping traffic, and, in one little town in the 
south of England, extinguishing the lights in 
the post-office, and filling eyes, ears, noses, and 
mouths of the officials to the serious impediment 
of their duties. So, too, the season of 1885 proved 
a good one, as the lepidopterist would say, for 
the larva; of the Death’s-head Moth, in fact, it 
is doubtful if it had ever been so abundant. It 
is a grand species—the largest of our native 
Sphingidie, or Hawk Moths, and interesting in 
all stages of its existence. It is the only lepi- 
dopteron that we possess capable of making any 
cry; but the caterpillar, pupa, and moth of 
Atropos can all squeak. In putting the moths 
into a comatose state, prior to consigning them 
to the ammonia bottle—when needing to kill 
them for the cabinet—I have applied a camel- 
hair brush dipped in chloroform to the proboscis, 
holding them by finger and thumb by the under 
side of the wings, so as not to disfigure their 
beauty, I have been surprfsed at the muscular 
power exhibited, it being all I could do to pre¬ 
vent their escaping, the insect theVhile squeaking 
as loudly as a poor mouse whilst suffering from 
the tender mercies of Puss. 

The caterpillars are not easy to find. We 
may go over ridge by ridge of the potatoes 
and not see one, so well hidden are they by 
protective resemblance to the plants upon which 
they feed ; the colours of the leaves and flowers 
of the potato, for example, the dark violet 
petals, and yellow anthers, all being repro¬ 
duced in the caterpillar. The best and quickest 
way to discover them is to search for the traces 
of their repasts, which are collected in little 
heaps at the bottom of the plant; and if these 
be fresh,, we may be confident that a little 
scrutiny will speedily reveal an obese, soft larva 
tightly clasping the stem. The larva; are found 
throughout August; and about the beginning of 
September are full-fed, when they bury beneath 
the soil, forming a cell in which they turn to 
pupa*. Sometimes the moth emerges in October 
or November; but such specimens are generally 
barren females, and the insect usually remains 
in pupa condition throughout the winter, coming 
out about midsummer of the following /ear. 

The moth or imago of Acherontia atropos is 
very handsome ; the upper wings have a velvety 
appearance, the colours being extremely rich 
mixture of browns and black and gray, tniokly 
powdered with whitish dots. The lower wings 
are orange, with two dSHky bands crossing from 
the inner to the hind margin. In the centre of 
the dark plush-like thorax is a mark curiously 
resembling a skull, from which the moth takes 
its name. The body is very thick, with six or 
seven black transverse bands, and a broad bluish- 
gray one down the middle. They have a strong 
penchant for honey, to secure which, they will 
enter beehives, putting the bees to flight by 
their bold front, although perfectly defenceless 
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themselves. There is a superstition still lingering 
in some parts of the New Forest that the Death’s- 
head Moth was not seen in England till after 
the execution of Charles L 

THE PIG PEN. 

The question of pig-breeding is one that should 
force itself on the attention of the farmer, and 
the many lessons which the situation forces upon 
the country impressed on his mind. At our agri¬ 
cultural census last year, we found nob only that 
our stock of swine showed a decrease of something 
like two hundred thousand head since 1884, and 
of over three hundred thousand head since 1883, 
but also that the country was understocked in a 
branch of our agriculture that even in these times 
leaves a profit We believe that-a corn-mill and a 
few extra pigs would prove a far better market for 
inferior corn than any other that can be named. 
An American writer has told us that ‘ Cincinnati 
owes its wealth to the discovery w of a method of 
putting fifteen bushels of com into a three-bushel 
barrel and transporting it to 'distant markets. 
This lias been accomplished by means of the pig. 
He converts seven bushels of corn into one hun¬ 
dred pounds of pork.’ This is a lesson that the 
English farmer migtit well lay to heart; and if 
this were the case, we are sure that we should 
not find the pig-stock of the country declining 
at a time when prices for corn have just been at 
the lowest ebb in the memory of man. 

That we can find a market for an increased 
production of pork and bacon is certain. Last 
year, we paid tbe foreigner—and chiefly the 
Yankee—some three millions sterling lor dead 
pig-meat, sent to us in the shape of hams, bacon, 
and pork. There is no reason why we should 
not this season increase our breeding-herds of 
swine and make some attempt to wrest from the 
foreigner this market It lies at our doors j and 
the pig himself is perhaps the most profitable 
of all the meat-making machinery of the farm. 
The fecundity of the pig is such that the breeding- 
stock may be increased almost at will. At one 
of the prize-farms of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, last year, the judges report that from’ 
nine to ten sows are kept every year, and that 
from these from fifty to sixty pigs are sold every 
year. Their prolificness is a source of profit, but 
not the only one. Mr J. C. Morton points out 
some other reasons why, in fattening pigs, more 
profit might he expected than in fattening oxen 
or sheep. One is, that the carcase of the pig 
includes the head—so much additional weight— 
which in «the case of the ox or sheep is part of 
the offal. Another is, that the pig is a feeder on 
all manner of vegetable and animal refuse, extract¬ 
ing nourishment from matter which other animals 
refuse; and it is useful, therefore, as a scavenger 
and utiliser of waste food. 

There can be only oiu answer—and it is one 
often given in times past to amateurs, who have 
been so struck with the fecundity of the pig, 
that they have wondered how it is not more 
largely bred—that can be given to these claims 
of the pig to greater attention. ‘Oh,’ it may 
be retorted, ‘you forget that with the pig, like 
all other farm-stock, it is a question of how : 
much the land will carry. For his feeding, crops j 
of mangolds, cabbage, carrots, and such-like 


are required; and in summer, cut clover is 
wanted.’ 

That may oftentimes be a good answer, but 
not in a season when all kinds of com can be 
bought cheap, and when farmers oftentimes are 
unable to sell their cereals except at a figure at 
which it is far more profitable to manufacture 
it into pork, and send it in that form—fifteen 
bushels in a three-bushel measure—to market. 
This is a matter well worthy the attention of 
farmers at the present moment, and a thought 
that ought to lead to a large increase in the pig 
stock of the country. 


THE MINSTRELS. 

The minstrels in the gallery, 

° The revellers in the hall: 

Across the pauses of the feast 
The singers’ voices fall, 

But in the tide of mirth below, 

They have no share at all. 

They sing of battle and of joust, 

Of deeds of high emprise ; 

They sing of honours bravely won. 

Of lovers’ happy sighs, 

Of banquet when the fight is o’er. 

And light of ladies’ eyes. 

Their stirring thoughts, their tender words 
Float down on music’s wing. 

Alas! the joys, the gallant deeds 
■Wherewith their verses ring, 

They know not. Those who hear the song, 
Have known, but cannot sing. 

Thus every day, in every age, 

Throbs on the world’s fierce heart, 

In passion-heat of joy or grief 
At banquet, fight, or mart; 

But there the minBtrel has no place— 

He needs must stand apart. 

p * 

Too soft his flesh to bear life’s storms. 

Too keen his restless brain. 

His heart too ready to perceive 
Joy’s inmost heart of pain; 

But the lone sorrow of his lot 
Makes sad his merriest strain. 

And in his darker hours, tho wish 
Consumes him like a fire, 

To cast away for evermore 
The burden of the lyre, 

To sharo the life of other men, 

Its fullness, its desire. 

In vain 1 The gladness of tho loved. 

The conquest of the strong, 

Life’s heavy tasks and fair rewards, 

Not unto him belong. 

He sighs ; and « it leaves his lips, 

The sigh becomes a song. 

Catherine Grant Fcmisr. 
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‘CHOP* WITH KING JA-JA. 
Rumours of war came floating down the Bonny 
river to the traders at its mouth. The oil-canoes 
which came sluggishly alongside the towering 
black hulks brought whispers of solemn palavers 
and Egbo meetings in the recesses of the far 
river reaches; and the long black war-canoes 
of the Bonny chiefs, with their forty or fifty 
little black slave-boy rowers, were manoeuvring 
every day with an amount of shrieking and yell¬ 
ing out of all proportion to the result attained. 
Will Braid and Yellow, two mighty black chiefs, 
were understood to be in open rebellion against 
their lawful sovereign, King Amachree of New 
Calabar. Forts of mud and wattles had been 
thr; t.. up on the New Calabar liver, and Gatling 
guns and other gruesome instruments had been 
mounted thereon, and the two recalcitrant niggers 
were having a high good time of it challenging 
the universe at large to mortal combat, and, 
what was of much more importance, stopping 
the all-dominating palm-oil trade on the New 
Calabar river. The puissant kingdom of Bonny, 
too, next door, was supposed to be mixed up in 
the quarrel, and was lending more or less overt 
assistance to the rebellious chiefs, and things 
were tending generally to one of those linger¬ 
ing, little, all-round wars which so delight the 
West African nigger, and so sorely afflict the 
unfortunate white or rather yellow traders who 
wear out their few years of life on hulks at the 
mouths of the fever-breeding oil-rivers. 

At this juncture, the great king-maker, Tighter 
of wrongs, and arbitrator-in-chief, Her Majesty’s 
Consul-general at Fernando Po, was invoked ; and 
the result was the convocation of the greatest 
‘ palaver ’ that had taken place for years, on board 
the big hulk Adriatic in the Bonny river. One 
by one the long war-canoes shot alongside, the 
glistening brown backs of the long line of rowers 
bending like one great machine to the rhythm 
of their shrill song, and the swish and dig of 
their paddles in the green water. One by one 
the gorgeous beings who sat on a raised platform 


in the centre of each canoe emerged from under 
the great umbrellas that covered them, and took 
their places on* the quarter-deck of the hulk. 
They were a motley lot to look upon, these 
owners of thousands of their fellow-men, many 
of them decked up for the*occasion with gaudy, 
ill-fitting European garments, but mostly wearing 
bright plush waistcoats, high hake, and what is 
called a fathom of cloth round their loins, this 
fathom of cloth being two large-sized, brilliant- 
patterned cotton handkerchiefs joined together. 

A table covered with the union-jack was placed 
upon the quarter-deck, under the penthouse roof 
of the hulk, at which sat the British consul in 
his war-paint, surely the best of good fellows 
and finest of officers. Poor fellow! He never 
wore his war-paint again, as the sequel will show. 
On each side of the consul sat a wandering 
M.P. and myself as visitors; and next to us, 
again, sat Captain Barrow, the secretary of the 
governor of the Gold Coast, who was down here 
to prepare for a Niger recruiting expedition; 
and Captain Von Donop of Her Majesty’s ship 
Decoy , whose orders would not allow him to 
bring bis ship into the pestilent river, but who 
came in himself, accompanied by two black 
Houssa troops. In a semicircle in front of us 
sat the Bonny chiefs; and similarly behind us 
were ranged the New Calabar chiefs, most of 
whom carried a large portion of their wealth 
round their necks in the form of cnorjnous coral 
beads, of almost fabulous value, and some of 
whom had their arras literally covered with 
beautiful ivory bangles. In advance of the 
Bonny-men sat King George,*a fine, tall, well- 
educated young negro, well known in London, 
and a very favourable specimen of his r.'.ce, 
but an utter cipher in his so-called kingdom; 
a well-dressed and well-behaved enough young 
oil-merchant, but, from a regal point of view, a 
decided fraud, as his father was before him. 

It had been proposed that the neighbouring 
King Ja-Ja of Opob6 should act as arbitrator 
in the dispute, which was really between Bonny 
and New Calabar, the insurgent Will Braid and 
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Yellow being quite powerless to resist tbeir 
sovereign without the Bonny-men’s assistance; 
and across the thick yellow haze and sheets of 
falling rain, which blurred the endless vista of 
mangrove swamps, we all stretched our eyes to 
watch for the arrival of King Ja-Ja. But Ja-Ja 
had once, and not so long ago, been a Bonny 
chief himself; and after many years of fierce 
warfare with his great rival, the mighty Oko 
Jumbo, had slipped away one night in the dark 
with all his people, his wives, and his riches, 
and founded a kingdom for himself a few miles 
away on the Opob6 river, where he had waxed 
rich and powerful; so the wily old Ja-Ja thought 
it wisest to avoid the reaches of the Bonny, even 
with the king-making consul as his friend, for 
who could tell whither the far-reaching ven¬ 
geance of the dread Oko might extend 1 So Ja-Ja 
sent a very diplomatic message, saying he had 
mistaken the day, and hoped to see the consul 
next week to talk over the matter at Opob6. 

The consul began by stating £ho case—that he 
could not allow trade to be stopped by this war, 
and severely took the Bonny-mcn to task for 
helping the rebels t& withstand King Amachree, 
their lawful sovereign—and a great deal more to 
the same effect, which, being interpreted by the 
king of Bonny, produced a very depressing effect 
on gentlemen in front of us, and a most liberal 
display of ivories and broad smiles from the 
potentates in our rear. The Bonny-men were 
ill at ease, and many and many a time their 
opal eyeballs strained across the yellow mist 
and falling torrents as their king began, sadly 
and apologetically, albeit in good English, to 
reply to the consul’s scolding; for the greatest 
of all Bonny-men, before whom King George is 
bnt a puppet—the overpowering Oko Jumbo— 
had not arrived, and the Bonny-men saw liow 
hopeless was their case with the great white 
consul against them and their own champion 
absent 

But suddenly, as the king was speaking, came 
faintly at first, through the wet sickly air, the 
shrill song of the paddlers, and a cry went up 
from the Bonny-men, and many a dusky finger 
pointed to where Oko’s canoe, with its sixty 
rowers and its ostrich feathers at the prow, came 
swiftly gliding over the waters. The king ceased 
speaking frith a sigh of relief; and soon the 
master of Bonny stepped on the hulk’s deck. 
A grand old pagan of the bygone school is Oko 
Jumbo, tall and strong, with a fine handsome 
face and powerful head, with very little attempt 
at European dress, or indeed dress of any sort, 
although his two sons, who reside mostly in Eng¬ 
land, are civilised gentlemen.* Oko, in a few 
trenchant words, closed the business for the day. 
He would undertake to produce the two rebel 
chiefs on board the hulk on the next Thursday, 
if the white consul would guarantee the attend¬ 
ance of King Ja-Ja the arbitrator, all things in 

* One of these sons died Bince this was written, and 
left an English wife and family. 


the meantime to remain in statu quo. Of course 
everybody knew that one promise was as im¬ 
probable of fulfilment as the other; but a palaver 
which comes to a definite conclusion at a first, 
second, or even third sitting would be against 
all precedent, so both sides were satisfied, and 
the high contending parties adjourned for refresh¬ 
ment, amidst much friendly snapping of fingers 
and other strange rites. . 

Early next morning, the little steam launch 
Ewaffa started from Bonny to convey the consul, 
his secretary, and myself to visit the domains 
of Ja-Ja. A broad river stretches on either side 
of us, the waters of which are thick and green 
with the rotting slime of myriads of fallen leaves. 
The banks are not of land, but a dense jungle 
of trees growing down into the water, and 
dropping; long suckers from their outstretched 
arms to Conn fresh trees. The roots of this 
jungle intercept as in a net the mud and slime 
and vegetable debris brought down by the river, 
and in course of time the inner parts of the 
jungle become sufficiently solid to afford footing 
for crocodiles and hippopotami, but quite impene¬ 
trable to human beings, the outskirts of tho 
jungle being always comparatively new frees, 
growing dense and rank in the water itself, and 
interlaced thickly with great, strong, green hang¬ 
ing creepers, upon which swing and chatter tho 
mangrove monkeys. As we steam up the river 
and across its numerous branches, no sound but 
the shrill chirp of these monkeys breaks the 
oppressive stillness. Now and again the black 
snout of a hippopotamus shows out of the thick 
ooze on the banks, or a motionless crocodile is 
seen basking in the sun. Occasionally, a long, 
low canoe glides noiselessly by; the boat, rower, 
and paddles all jet black, and liardly visible 
against the dark-green background of impenetrable 
jungle. The air is soft and sickly, witft* 1 A whiff 
now and then of unutterable nastiness. The great 
fierce sun casts a yellow, all-pervading, hazy glare 
on the thick water, which is covered with a 
festering scum of miasmatic air-bubbles. 

After some monotonous hours of this unvarying 
prospect, with a rare glimpse of the far-away sea 
through some of the maze of creeks, wc suddenly 
stick fast in the mud. Oh, those three hours ! 
Our nude crew of fine stalwart Krooboys up to 
their waist in water pushing and tugging; tho 
screw of the launch stirring up tho horrors at 
the bottom, and the blistering sun on the fetid 
water, made up an ensemble I shall never forget. 
And so we dragged on all tho weary day, now 
sticking fast, now going on a few miles, the 
consul’s secretary already down with fever; past 
several batteries of Gatling guns mounted upon 
canoes moored across tbe mouths of creeks, and 
past the river and town of Andony, with its little 


distant sea and the white men’s hulks on the 
horizon. Soon we come to an inlet in the dense 
mass of verdure, and, passing the mournful* 
wrecks of two hulks half, submerged in the 
muddy ooze, we land, carried on the stalwart 
shoulders of our Krooboys to a little sandy gully,' 
and are received by about three-quarters of the 
population of Ja-Ja’s kingdom, with perhaps a 
dozen yards of clothing amongst the lot. Some 
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old muzzle-loading guns, nine and eighteen usual bandana loincloth of two uneut handier- 
pounders, of obsolete pattern, were scattered about, chiefs. 

half buried in the deep white sand, unused and Ja-Ja received his great patron the consul with 
unusable. Inward, following the course of the much finger-snapping and other signs of friend- 
gully, was what may be called the main street ship, and led the way to his house. The outer 

ir ._ _j.j- _ J. Vi„ -_J • .1__ it_ 


merely mud and palm-leaf huts, being scattered slaves and people, the whole place reeking with 
at random under and amidst the great palraB and filth beyond all European imagination. In the 
india-rubber trees. Followed at a respectful dis- centre of the compound stands a fetich india- 
tance by the male portion, of the crowd, the rubber tree, with a ju-ju hut under it; and 
females being generally rather shy of white men, near it is built the house inhabited by some 
and apparently desirous of hiding behind tree of Ja-Ja’s favourite wives; the palace itself 
trunks and peeping round at us from afar, we being at the end of the compound, and over¬ 
advanced up the gully to the interior of the looking all. It is a gaudily painted wooden 
town. building, raised on piles some eight feet high. 


town. building, raised on piles some eight feet high, 

Ja-Ja is a most fanatical fetich-man, and signs and surrounded by a veranda. The house, a 
of his paganism were to be seen at eyery few new one, is the pride of old Ja-Ja’s heart, and 


their dedication, although no information is whole effect is. absurdly incongruous with the 


obtainable with regard to the exact rites prac- nude or semi-nude male and female servitors, 
tised or the supposed uses of the ju-jus. Idols and the evident uneasiness of Ja-Ja himself 
in the usually accepted sense of the word they amongst his civilised surroundings. In the comer 
certainly are not, but rather things set apart for of the principal parlour, which leads straight 
the worship of unseen spirits, or dedicated to the from the veranda, is a most gorgeous red and 
honour of a certain supposed god. A very common gold throne, with a liberal Allowance of crowns, 
ju-ju, and, as it happened, the first one that sceptres, orbs, and ‘King Ja-Jas’ scattered on 
met our eyes in Opobo, is a white hen cruelly every coign of vantage; and onS its topmost 
nailed up alive to the top of a pole and left pinnacle is stuck jauntily an absurd conical 
to starve and flutter to death. Then, in succes- hat like a fool’s-cap, with enormous feather-like 
sion, we saw a grotesque human figure of yellow ears on each side of it, with which head-dress the 
clay surmounted by an ox-skull, and covered king volunteered the statement that he had been 
with a penthouse roof of thatch ; a miscellaneous ‘making ju-ju’—whatever that might mean, 
collection of bones in a suspended grass cradle; I was trying hard, but unsuccessfully, to 
a conical mound of yellow clay daubed and make out Ja-Ja’s extraordinary attempts at 
decorated with colour, and stuck all over with pigeon-English, when from the adjoining room 
cocks’ feathers; a Bass’s beer-bottle on the top came a female voice, which partly explained the 
of r» v. hibC pole ; and so on ad infinitum. The attempts I had noticed at European furnishing, 
great ju-ju how ‘trlf is much smaller than the ‘0 yas, sah,’ said the voice, with the comical 
celebrated building of human skulls at Bonny, affectation and bombastic intonation of the civil- 
and is a conical mud building with a high thatch ised nigger—‘ O yas, sah, I ’se berry seedy, sah ; 
roof, surmounted by an ox-skull, and lined with I ’se miscalkerlated de day, sah! * and thereupon 
human skulls in the usual artistic, West African Miss Sally Johnson—‘a Barbadian bom, sah!*— 
fashion. sailed into the room, positively dressed in a flowing 

Wading up to our ankles in mud through cotton gown of most approved fashion; evidently 
the rank dense vegetation, and passing a primi- r. very superior person, looking down upon poor 
tivo forge, where four swart negroes were making Ja-Ja and his people with much • commiseration, 


and female servitors. 


if he were playing on a pair of kettledrums— ways of the white man; and her experience and 
such a bellows and forge, in fact, as you may knowledge of all civilised matters are too great 
'see any day on the Egyptian hieroglyphics—we to be questioned within the realms of Opob6. Her 
caught sight of King Ja-Ja coming to meet us. initiative with regard to the gown,# however, 
A brilliant-coloured umbrella was held over his was not followed, for she was the only person 
head by an attendant, and, as usual -with African dressed in the place, unless we so consider the 
chiefs, he was followed by quite a crowd of evil- eccentric harlequin suits of dye upon the cbil- 
looking rapBcallions of all ages and in all states dren of all ages, and even upon “Ja-Ja’s marriage- 
of undress, carrying a perfect museum of obsolete able daughters, who were plentifully scattered, 
arms, the staff of state, like a beadle’s mace,, and about the compound. The patterns stained upo-. 
other paraphernalia* Ja-Ja is a fme-looking old the bright sleek brown skins are in some cases, 
savage, as black as polished ebony, with hair very elaborate and brilliant, and had really a 
like silver, and was in full dress to receive us— pleasing effect. 

a red flannel shirt, worn as usual with the tails Ja-Ja was rather overcome with the responsi- 
loose, embroidered most elaborately with the bilifcy of entertaining the consul and his friend 
imperial French arms, and plentifully besprinkled at so short a notice, and seemed so distressed 
with Nb and Es, the Napoleonic bees, and other that he had no civilised ‘chop’ to offer us, 
emblems of a bygone dynasty in France. This that we proposed to go on to the mouth of 
was the king’s only garment, except the the river and dine with the white traders in 


dine with the white traders in 
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the hulks, and return on the morrow to a | 
grand ‘chop’ or banquet at Ja-Ja'a. So the old 
king brought out some calabashes of mmbo or 
palm-wine—which tastes like soap-suds and gin— 
and, what was more acceptable, a bottle of very 
drinkable Rudesheimer, and saw ua down to our 
boat, followed by all his rabble rout of subjects. 

The next morning, in a tropical downpour, 
we were received at Opob6 with due honour. 
One of the rusty old guns had been turned right 
side uppermost, and was being banged away at 
a great rate, to the imminent risk of everybody 
within a hundred yards of it. Ja-Ja, with a 
largely reinforced guard of more truculent-looking 
ragamuffins than ever, awaited us on the beach. 
Tom-toms and horns vied in their din with the 
shrieks, yells, and howls with which the untutored 
subjects of Ja-Ja honoured their monarch’s guests. 
In the principal room of the palace we found 
the table laid for our repast, and Miss Johnson 
was continually changing from the languid super¬ 
fine importance of the reception-room to the 
fierce invective and stem command of the kitchen, 
or back again, as circumstances required. It 
required several applications of severe corporal 
punishment to the wretched slaves—to judge from 
the howls we heard when any hitch occurred— 
before what is termed the ‘chop’ was served. 
Neither beef nor mutton can be reared on this 
pestilent coast, so the choice of viands is not large; 
but what was wanting in variety was made up 
in quantity. Kids stewed and roasted whole, 
great fish, and fowls enough for a ship’s com¬ 
pany, were served up, all in great clay bowls, 
and all made into ‘palm^jj, chop,’ the prevailing 
dish of the coast. This 'is a sort of greasy curry, 
made with many spices and the finer parts of 
the palm-oil, very trying to European Btomachs 
unaccustomed to such delicacies. Mimbo, again, 
was the principal drink, and Ja-Ja pledged us 
all in mimbo many a time and oft; but although 
I can stand palm-oil or mimbo, I cannot stand 
palm-oil and mimbo, so contented myself with 
a beverage at once less soap-su^ldy and less intoxi¬ 
cating. Ancient steel knives and forks were 
produced with an air of proud superiority by 
Miss Johnson for our use ; but Ja-Ja, although 
he made a timid attempt to use them too, soon 
gave it up as a dangerous experiment, and took 
to his fingers with a sigh of relief, handing us 
out the titbits, moreover, by tbe same medium. 

The redoubtable guard flocked round the 
veranda, and scrambled to every point where a 
view of our extraordinary proceedings could be 
gained, and an aggregate of acres of ivories 
saluted each movement of the wonderful white 
men who can do everything. Doom and windows 
were darkened bv grinning happy brown faces, 
and the crowd of servitors within the room were 
envied mortals indeed. Ja-Ja himself was served 
by the heir-apparent or heir-presumptive of his 
swampy kingdom ; but it is wonderful how little 
difference there is between heirs-apparent and 
common clay when there is no tailor to accen¬ 
tuate it The consul seeing the king iii so good 
a temper, broached the subject of a mission-school 
to be established at Opobo, which Ja-Ja had 
always refused; but on this occasion he not 
°JjJy promised to allow it, with effusion, but 
offered to build the house at his own expense. 
All being arranged about the next palaver at 


Bonny, which Ja-Ja promised to attend personally 
or by proxy, we took our leave with many 
presents and words of good-wilL. 

Of our tedious, sickly journey back to Bonny, 
I say nothing here, only that in it our brave, 
great-hearted consul, as true an Englishman as 
ever breathed, caught the deadly fever he had 
defied so long. The next morning, I found him 
yellow and delirious; and in three days he died, 
one more sacrifice of England’s brightest and 
best to tbe insatiable fever-fiend of the West 
Coast. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

That same afternoon, Rosina Fleming met Isaac 
Pourtales^ hanging about idly below the shrub¬ 
bery, and waiting to talk with her, by appoint-, 
rnent, about some important business she had to 
discuss with him of urgent necessity. 

‘ Isaac, inc fren’,’ Rosina began in her dawdling 
tone, as soon as they had interchanged the first 
endearments of negro lovers, ‘I send for you 
to-day to ax you what all dis talk mean about 
de naygur risin’ ? I want to know when dem 
gwine to rise, an’ what dem gwine to do when 
dem done gone risen ? ’ 

Isaac smiled a sardonic smile of superior intel¬ 
ligence. ‘Missy Itosie, sweetheart,’ he answered 
evasively, ‘le-ady doan’t understand dem ting 
same as men does. Dis is political business, I 
tell you. Le-ady doan’t nebber hab no call to 
go an’ mix himself up along wit politic an’ 
political business.’ 

I ‘But I tellin’ you, Isaac, what I want for to 
[ know is about de missy. Mistah Delgado, him 
tell me de odder ebenin’, when de great an’ 
terrible day come, de missy an’ all to be 

murdered. So I come for to ax you, me fren’, 
what for dem want to go an’ kill de poor little 
missy? Him doan’t nebber do no liarm to nobody. 
Him is good little le-ady, kind little le-ady. Why 
for you doan’t can keep him alive an’ let him 
go witout hurtin’ him, Isaac?’ 

Pour talks smiled again, this time a more dia¬ 
bolical and sinister smile, as though he were 
concealing something from Rosina. ‘We doan’t 


accordin’ to de word ob de holy prophet: “ Have 
dey not divided de prey? To eLbery man a 

damsel or two: to Sisera, a prey ob divers 

colours.” What dat mean, de divers colours, 

Rosie? Dat no mean you an’ de missy? Ha, 
ha, ha ! you an’ de missy ! ’ 

Rosina started back a little surprised at this 
naive personal effort of cxegetical research. ‘ How 
dat, Isaac?’ she screamed out angrily. ‘You 

lub de missy ! You doan’t satisfied wit your fren’ 
Rosie V ' 

Isaac laughed again. * Ho, ho ! ’ he said 4 1 dat 
make you jealous, Missy Rosie ? Ha, ha, dat good 
now ! Pretty little gal for true, de missy ! You 
tink me gwine to kill him when him is so 
pretty ? ’ 

Rosina gazed at him open-eyed in blank 
astonishment ‘You doan’t must kill him,’ she 
answered stoutly. ‘I lub de missy well meself 
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for true, Isaac. If you kill de missy, I doan’t 
nebber gwine to speak wit you no more. I 
gwine to tell de missy all about dis ting ob 
Delgado’s, I tink, to-morrow.’ 

mac stared her hard in the face. * You doan t 
dare, Rosie,’ he said doggedly. 

The girl trembled and shuddered slightly before 
his steady gaze. A negro, like an animal, can 
never bear to be stared at straight in the eyes. 
After a moment’s restless shrinking, she withdrew 
her glance uneasily from his, but still muttered 
to herself slowly : ‘ I tell do missy—I tell de 
missy ! ’ 

‘If you tell de missy,’ Pourtales answered with 
rough emphasis, seizing her by the shoulder with 
his savage grasp, ‘you know what happen to 
you ? Delgado send evil one an’ duppy to creep 
ober you in de dead ob night, an’ chatter obeah 
to you, an’ tear de heart out oh youVhen you 
lyin’ sleepin’. If you tell de missy, you know 
what happen to me? Dcm will take me down 
to de big court-house in Wes’moreland village, 
sit on me so try me for rebel, cut me up into 
little pieces, burn me dead, an’ trow de ashes for 
rubbish into de harbour. Den I come, when I 
is duppy, ait at de head ob your pillow ebbery 
ebenin, grin at you, make you scream an’ cry an’ 
wish youself dead, till you dribben to trow you- 
self down de well, or poison youself for fright wit 
berry ob manchineel bush ! ’ 

This short recital of penalties to come was 
simple and ludicrous enough in its own matter, 
but duly enforced by Isaac’s horrid shrugs and 
hideous grimaces, as well as by the iron clutch 
with which lie dug his firm-gripped fingers, nails 
and all, deep into her flesh, to emphasise his 
prediction, it affected the superstitious negro girl 
a thousand times more than the most deliberately 
awful civilised imprecation could possibly have 
done. • You doan’t would do dat, Isaac,’ she cried 
all breathless, etri ,'s/fiiig in vain to free her arm 
from the fierce grip that held it resistlesaly— 
: you doan’t would ao dat, me frcn’. You doan’t 
would come when you is duppy to haunt me 
an’ to frighten me ! ’ 

‘ I would! ’ Isaac answered firmly, with close- 
pressed lips, inhuman mulatto-fashion (for when 
there is a demon in the mulatto nature, it is a 
demon more utterly diabolical than any known 
to either white men or black men: it combines 
the dispassionate intellectual power of the one 
with the low cunning and savage moral code of 
the other). * I would hound you to deat’, Rosie, 
an’ kill you witout pity. For if you tell de 
missy about dis, dem will cut your fren’ all up 
into little pieces, I tellin’ you, le-ady.’ 

‘Doan’t call me le-ady,’ Rosina said, melting 
at the formal address and seizing his hand peni¬ 
tently: ‘call me Rosie, call me Rosie. O Isaac, 
I doan’t will tell de missy, if you doan’t like; 
but you promise me for true you nebber gwine 
to take missy an’ kill him.’ 

Isaac smiled again the sinister smile. ‘ I 
promise,’ he Baid, with a curious emphasis; ‘ I 
aoan’fc gwine to kill him, Rosie! When I take 
him, I no will kill him ! ’ 

Rosina hesitated a moment, then she asked 
shortly: * What day you tink Delgado gwine at 
last to hab him risin’ ? ’ 

The mulatto laughed a scornful little laugh of 
supreme mockery. ‘ Delgado’s risin’! ’ he cried, 


with a sneer—* Delgado’s risin’! You tink. den, 
Rosie, dia is Delgado’s rism’! You tink we 
gwine to risk our own life, black men an’ brown 
men, so make Delgado de king ob Trinidad! 
Ha, ha, ha! dat is too good, now. No, no, me 
fren’; dis doan’t at all Delgado’s risin’! You 
tink we gwine to hand ober de whole island to 
a pack ob common contemptful naygur fellow 1 
Ha, ha, ha! Le-ady doan’t nebber understand 
politic an’ political business. Hi, Rosie, I tell 
you de trur ; when we kill de buckra clean out 
ob de island, I gwine meself to be de chief man 
in all Trinidad! ’ And as he spoke, he drew 
himself up proudly to his full height, and put 
one hand behind his back in his most distin¬ 
guished and magnificent attitude. 

Rosina looked up at him with profound admira¬ 
tion. ‘You is clebber gentleman for certain, 
Isaac,’ she cried in unfeigned reverence for his 
mental superiority. ‘You let Delgado make de 
naygur rise; den, when dem done gone risen, 
you gwine to eat de chestnut yourself him pull 
out ob de fire witout burn your fingers ! * 

Isaac nodded Sagaciously. ‘Le-ady begin to 
understand politic a little,’ he said condescend¬ 
ingly. ‘Bat what for dem begin to ax dis time 
for de female suffrage.’ m 

Grotesque, all of it, if you forget that each of 
these childish creatures is the possessor of a 
sharp cutlass and a pair of stout sinewy arms, 
as hard as iron, wherewith to wield it: terrible 
and horrible beyond belief if only you remem¬ 
ber that one awful element of possible tragedy 
inclosed within it. The recklessness, the folly, the 
infantile misapprehension of mischievous children, 
incongruously combined with the strength, the 
passions, the firm purpose of fierce and powerful 
full-grown men. An infant Hercules, with super- 
added malevolence—the muscles of a gorilla with 
the brain of a cruel Bchoolboy—that is what the 
uneducated negro is in his worst and ugliest 
moments of vindictive anger. 

‘You doan’t tell me yet/ Rosina said again, 
pouting, after a short pause, ‘ what day you gwine 
to begin your war ob de delibberance.’ 

Isaac pondered. If he told her the whole 
truth, she would probably reveal it. On the 
other hand, if he didn’t mention Wednesday at 
all, she would probably hear some vague buzzing 
rumour about some Wednesday unfixed, from the 
other conspirators. So he temporised and con¬ 
ciliated. ‘Well, Rosie/ he said in a hesitating 
voice, * if I tell you de trut’, you will not betray 
me?’—Rosie nodded.—‘Den de great an’terrible 
day is cornin’ true on Wednesday week, Rosie ! ’ 
‘Wednesday week/ Rosina echoed. “Den, on 
Wednesday week, I gwine to make de missy go 
across to Mistah Hawtom’s!’ 

Isaac smiled. His precautions, then, had clearly 
not been unneeded. You can’t trust le-ady with 
high political secrets. He smiled again, and 
muttered complacently :* Quite right, quite right, 
Rosie.’ 

‘ When can I see you again, me darlin’ ? ’ Rosie 
inquired anxiously. 

Isaac bethought him in haste of a capital 
scheme for removing Rosina to-morrow evening 
from the scene of operations. ‘You can get 
away to-morrow?’ he asked with a cunning leer. 

‘ About eight o'clock at me house, Rosie 1 ’ 

Rosie reflected a moment, and then nodded. 
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‘Aunt Clemmy will do de misisy hair, 1 she 
answered slowly. *1 come down at de time, 
Isaac.’ 

Isaac laughed again. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘I 
doan’t can get away so early, me fren’, from de 
political meetin’—dar is political meetin’ to¬ 
morrow ebenin’ down at Delgado’s ; but anyhow, 
you wait till ten o’clock. Sooner or later, I is 
sure to come dar.' 

Rosina gave him her hand reluctantly, and 
elided away back* to the house in a stealthy 
lashion. As soon as she was gone, Pourtal&s flung 
his head back in a wild paroxysm of savage 
laughter. * Ho, ho, ho !’ he cried. ‘ De missy, 
de missy! Ha, ha, I get Rosina out ob de road 
anyhow. Him doan’t gwine to tell nuffin now, 
an’ him clean off de scent ob de fun altogedder 
to-morrow ebenin’! * 


STATION No. 4. 

Standing at the comer of two unimportant 
streets, in Philadelphia, U.S., t and having no 
external features to distinguish it from the 
numberless stables and coach-houses in its 
vicinity, except the words ‘Station No. 4’ 
painted in large bldok letters on its gray door, 
its unpretentious exterior gives no hint of the 
marvels to be found within. Yet, for all its 
modesty and.seeming indifference to appearances, 
Station No. 4 is no whit behind its more elabo¬ 
rate fellow-stations in matters of organisation 
and interior economy, down to the minutest 
details of drill and machinery; and the fine 
stalwart lads, whose acquaintance we are about 
to make, have shown their pluck and training 
in many of the most destructive fires which 
from time to time have ravaged the Quaker 
City. 

As is usual in America, no order or official 
introduction is requisite to insure sightseers a 
welcome' and the fullest explanation of every¬ 
thing of interest; nor is the application of the 
‘silver key’ expected; while the mere fact that 
the visitor is a foreigner, and more especially 
if he prove to be an Englishman, is sufficient 
to secure him a hospitable reception and a 
more than ordinarily courteous escort Our 
rap on the door-panel is instantly followed by 
the appearance of a sturdy, good-looking young 
fellow in a plain uniform of dark-blue cloth, 
under whose guidance we are soon deep in the 
mysteries ° of electric signalling, self-adjusting 
harness, and all the thousand-and-one ingenious 
contrivances for time-saving, which have long 
since made the American fire-brigades the most 
efficient in the world. 

. We find ourselves in a long narrow building, 
some forty or fifty feet c in length, and ten or 
twelve in width. On one side is a staircase 
leading to the upper floors; on the other, a 
narrow gangway, kept clear of encumbrances, 
runs from end to end of the building. A wide 
doorway, like that of a coach-house, opens upon 
the main street; and at the farther end, facing 
the doorway, are three stalls, in each of which 
stpds a horse, wearing a blind-halter, but other¬ 
wise unencumbered, and not attached in any 


she way to the stalL A single line of rails is laid 
time, in the floor from end to end, on which rest 
the wheels of the engine and hosecart; for, 
1, ‘I unlike our English machines, the engine does 
m de not carry either the hose itself or the men who 
’ to- work it, a separate two-wheeled vehicle, some- 
r how, thing of the build of a small wagonette, being 
I is employed for this purpose. This hosecart stands 
in front of the engine, and carries, besides the 
and long coil of tube, all the appliances, such as 
althy axes, ropes, &c., which are likely to be needed 
flung at a fire ; and a couple of the portable chemical 
ivage engines, known as JExtincteurs , packed away in 
lissy, boxes beneath the seats. Both engine and hose- 
road cart are furnished with large clear-toned bells, 
now, and it is the duty of one of the men to keep 
;dder these bells ringing during the whole journey to 
a fire, a c a warning to all other traffic to leave 

_ the car-tracks in the centre of the street clear 

for the passage of the engine. The clamour of 
these bells, as, in tbe dead of night, engine 
rtant after engine rushes at full gallop through the 
j no streets, is one of the most impressive accompani- 
the meats of a great fire, and is a far more effectual 
jk S means of clearing a crowded thoroughfare than 
4 > the shouts of the • firemen, so familiar to a 
Londoner’s ears. 

ioor, Having exhausted the hosecart, and shown 
^ how carefully all its equipments are packed so 
1 its os to combine the minimum of space with the 
nces, maximum of availability, our guide passes on 
labo- to the engine itself, for which he seems to 
ation entertain as much affectionate pride as if it 
.utest were a living pet. It stands immediately behind 
g ne the hosecart, allowing a space of about three 
ihout between the end of its pole and the back 
. . of the cart. The driving-seat is very high, and 
gives room for one man beside the driver, all 
rhich the rest of the force having their alloyed Beats 
laker in the cart. The engine itself, a powerful 
steamer, is as handsome an object as bright 
Eficial paint and brilliantly polished metal can make 
irs a J t; and no one, judging from its spick-and-span 
rery- appearance, would credit it with the yeoman 
f the Bcrv * ce bas done in many a conflagration. 

, Beneath the boiler, the fire is already laid, 

. with wood soaked in coal-oil and a substratum 
. v of highly inflammable * kindling,’ ready to spring 
cient i n to a blaze on the smallest conceivable pro- 
id a vocation. The boiler is connected by a tube 
Our with a large stationary boiler in the cellar 
1 by beneath, and a constant supply of hot water 
oung passes from the latter to the former. This tube 
loth, being automatically severed from the engine the 
. the instant an alarm is sounded, and the engine- 
sting fire kindled at the some moment, a sufficient 
lious pressure of steam for the pumps is generated 
long long before the scene of the fire is reached, 
most and so again valuable time is saved. 

Our attention is next drawn to the harness, 
ling, which is suspended from the ceiling exactly over 
a or the places occupied by the horses when attached 
cease to the engine and cart. Great ingenuity is dis- 
ir, a played both in the construction of each part of 
nces, the trappings and in the mathematical accuracy 
wide with which it adjusts itself to the exact Bpot 
upon of the horse’s anatomy which it is intended to 
icing occupy. The collars are of iron, hinged at the 
hich topmost point, and having a clasp like that of 
;her- a lady’s bracelet to close them beneath the 
any | horse’s neck. When hanging, they are open to 
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their full extent; and as they descend upon the sounding of the alarm. The superintendent is 
horse, they close and snap by their own weight, well pleased with the admiration and applause 
The polechains are attached by spring snaps to his little performance elicits, and now proceeds 
the collars, and this is the only part of the to point out one or two minor details which had 
harnessing which has to be done by hand after escaped our notice. He shows that the clock 
the alarm sounds. The entire harness for each has stopped—registering the exact moment at 
vehicle is suspended by a single cord, which which the call sounded—explains the machinery 
merely requires a touch of the driver’s hand, by which the electric current throws open the 
when he reaches his seat, to adjust and liberate doors of the building and of the horses’ stalls— 
the whole. t points out how the precise locality of the fire 

Against the wall, close by the door, and well is shown by the number offbeats on the gong 
in view from the foot of the staircase, are a and by the numbered dial; how the tube which 
large gong, a clock, and a glass-covered dial, the supplies hot water to the boiler has been closed 
last bearing the numbers which indicate all the and disconnected ; and finally, conducting us up- 
sections into which the city is divided for the stairs to the dormitory, how the gas in the 
purposes of the brigade. At the further end chandelier is turned on and ignited by an electric 
of the building, as already mentioned, are the spark, so as to avoid delay in case of a night- 
horses, clever, well-trained, serviceable-looking alarm. 

animals, of which our guide has mtich to say, And so at length, rather exhausted by than 
his anecdotes and manner of speaking of them having exhausted the wonders of the place, we 
showing that they are as great favourites with bid our friendly guide ‘good-day,’ and once 
the brigade as their engine itself. The big more find ourselves in the street. Station No. 4 
sturdy fellow on our right, as we stand facing has resumed its unpretentious aspect, and as we 
them in their stalls, does duty between the shafts turn away, we “can hardly credit that common- 
of the liosecart; the others, a well-matched pair place exterior with such marvellous contents, 
so far as size and strength go, belonging to the It is as if we had been admitted for a brief 
engine. space to the Palace of Enchantments of some 

As yet, our cicerone is the only member of fairy tale or Arabian Nights’ story, and it is 
the force whom we have seen, the rest being ‘ off difficult to realise that we have on^y been behind 
duty,* and spending their leisure hours in the the scenes of one of the hardest-worked depart- 
comfortable reading-room on the first floor. But ments of a nineteenth-century police, 
now our guide disappears for a moment, and Each Company is responsible only for attend- 
presently returns with an older man, whom he ance upon calls within certain fixed limits, 

introduces as the superintendent of the station, except in the case of a general call But as 

The latter, after a few minutes’ chat, in the every summons rings in every station, the 

course of which we manage to pay one or organisation is kept in perfect order by the fre- 

two well-merited compliments to the American quency of the alarms. In connection with the 
system, volunteers to indulge us with a private 


ire brigade there is also a Patrol or 


view of the working of the station. Placing us Corps, whose quarters are similarly equipped in 
so as to insure fair-play to the men and horses, all respects ; while the arrangements for the 
and assuring in Luu no one in the building comfort -and recreation of the staff are rather 
but ourselves is in the secret of his intention, bettor, and the number of hands employed con- 
he approaches the gong, and touches a spring sidcrably larger than in the individual stations, 
which sets the electric current working. The The importance of efficiency in both departments 
transformation is instantaneous. The gong sounds may be judged from the fact that, as our guide 
sharply ; the doors of the stalls fly open ; a whip- informed us, the calls to actual fires, upon 
lash, suspended like the sword of Damocles over Station No. 4, average about twenty per month 
the hosecarfc. horse’s flanks, descends sharply, during the long winter season, 
and sends him off down the narrow gangway ____ . 


at a swinging trot. His companions follow, and 
range themselves in place on cither side of the WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 
engine-pole. The harness falls into place obe- TW ntTATJ 

dient to the touch of the driver, who, with the IN F0UB GHArTERS * CHAr * n * 

rest of the men, has glided from the floor above, The very next day the office porter at Thurles & 
and has already swung himself to his seat. Two Company-I never heard who tho ‘ Company 1 was 

i”' d ? 8 Pjf f 011 ? 18 ’ a “ 1 in -received orders to go to Bristol on some Lund 

another instant each stands ready to mount to Tmi ., . v 

his place in the cart the momeit the word is for , the fi ™> ? nd W ? lt , f ° r a P?f kc f> wblcb be w “ 
given to start Glancing at our watehes, we to bnn S hact with him. Thurles & Company 
see that the whole time since the first stroke of bad two out-of-door porters or messengers; but 
the gong is exactly eight seconds —an almost in- Ibis was the man who attended to the'head- 
credible illustration, of what can be dene by clerk’s room, to the* counting-house, and, of 
perfect organisation and careful drilling. course, on Mr Thurles. He went, and I suppose 

The private rehearsal being now at an end, his employers had written to the Bristol people 
the reverse process follows, with scarcely less asking them to keep the man down there for 
despatch and mechanical regularity; and almost a while, as he was gone a very long time. In 
before we have realised the completeness of the his absence, another person had to be appointed 
preparations, the horses ore once more in their to perform his duties; and I may as well say 
stells, the men have returned to their occupa- at once that I was the temporary porter, and 
tions. above-stairs, and the usual orderly aspect that the regular party had been purposely sent 
of things is restored, within one minute irom the away to make room for me. Dressed in plain 
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brown livery, with brass buttons, wearing a false 

5 air of whiskers—I shaved quite close in those 
ays—with collar and tie as much unlike my 
usual style as could be, without anything like 
a caricature, I was not easily to be recognised, 
even if—as was hardly probable—some of the 
clerks had ever seen ana known Sergeant Holdrey 
of the metropolitan police. There were not many 
clerks at Thurles & Company’s, so on the first day 
of my taking office I knew them all. 

My inexperience in my duties occasioned me, 
and others too, some inconvenience at first, and 
would have been much worse but for a little 
assistance I derived from a clerk who observed 
it—a young fellow named Picknell. I had noticed 
him when I first went in, and did not like his 
looks. He was short and thin, very dark-com- 
lexioned like a gipsy, with eyes that you couldn’t 
x, and couldn’t say whether they were watching 
you or not; and I never could make up my 
mind from first to last as to whether he had 
or had not a cast in his eye. However, he took 
compassion on me, and told me several things 
which were useful, and from the first seemed to 
take an interest in me. Well, on this day I could 
do hut little. I kept my eyes open ; noticed the 
manner and style of £he clerks, and of the porters 
as welL These latter had not been suspected ;! 
but they were none the less likely to have been 
in the job, and of course I noticed thoroughly 
the window and its position as regarded the safe. 

Mr Thurles had Baid the robbery must have 
been committed by 6ome one whose appearance 
was familiar to the people in the neighbour¬ 
hood, as he would certainly be noticed ; but after 
seeing the premises, I did not agree with him. 
The entry was made in just the way a regular 
* tradesman’ would have done it; but this was 
no guide, if the place had been prepared for 
him. 

I went home to think over the matter and to 
decide what my first move should be. I was 
going round a crescent which lay in my road 
home, when I was startled by seeing two figures 
cross the farther end, and, as they passed under 
the light of a lamp, I could have sworn that one 
was my Winny; the other was a man I could 
not recognise. I laughed at the fancy, however, 
as it was impossible that my girl should be there ; 

! and I had turned down a street which led to 
my place, when, by a sudden change of mind, 

I turned sharply round and went in the direc¬ 
tion where I had seen these persons. But just 
there the crescent joined a large and busy 
thoroughfare, in which it was easy to lose any 
one; at ahyrate, I could see nothing of them, 
although I walked first on one side and then the 
other for several minutes. Once I thought I saw 
a couple resembling them enter a shop, and I 
hurried np, only to find, when close to them, 
that these were not in the least like the persons 
I thought I had seen. **' 

This incident disturbed me more than I could 
account for, and do what I would, I cotfld not 
help thinking of it all the way home ; and as 
I put my key in the door, my heart fluttered 
in such a way ob it had never done with more 
serious business. It was an immense relief to 
me to find Winny there and my tea waiting for 
me as usual. 

‘What has been troubling you, father!’ she 


said, as I took off my hat and 4 You look 

harassed.’ , , , 

1 Well, I am a little harassed, Winny. I don’t 
like being taken from home again.’ I had deter¬ 
mined to say nothing about the crescent incident, i 
of which I began to feel a trifle ashamed. 

I made up my mind to have a nice enjoyable 
Christmas, for the business of Thurles & Company 
was not of the kind to demand my running about 
without rest, and, in honeBt truth, I did not 
see how I was to begin anywhere, so a day’s 
consideration would not hurt it. 

We had a quiet day enough. My wife’s brother 
and his wife came to tea and supper; as also 
did Dick Berry, an old comrade—pensioned off 
like myself—and his wife. We had a cosy even¬ 
ing ; but Winny and I had our dinner alone. 
When it was over and I got my pipe, I could not 
help thinking of very different times—when my 
poor wife was alive—always so cheerful!—when 
the two boys, who died with the Bcarlet fever, were 
still with us, and when Tom, my other boy, had 
not gone to Australia. While I was thinking liko 
this, I caught Winny’s eye fixed on my own, 
and I supposed something of the same train of 
fancy was in her mind, for she rose from her 
chair, threw her arms round my neck, and—to 
my alarm, as well os my surprise, for she was 
not a girl to givo way—burst out sobbing. 

I was upset for the moment; but rallying, I 
said : * Come, Winny, my dear! We must keep 
up a better heart than this. I know yon are 
thinking of the past; but I would rather you, 
with all your life before you, thought of the 
future.’ 

For the moment she was worse instead of better 
for this cheering up, and I really thought was 
going to be hysterical; but she rallied herself 
with a great effort, and after kissing me again 
and again, dried her eyes, and laughed at herself 
for being so foolish. 

We had no fresh outbreak ; but, for all that, 

I was glad when my friends dropped in and 
things became more generally cheerlul We had 
our usual chat, our game at cards; although 
Winny was a woman grown, she always looked 
for the ‘speculation’ at Christmas, just as she 
had done when a child. We had our songs too ; 
but over these, I gave my old friend Dick, who 
was a beautiful singer—had been better, I know, 
but was capital still—a hint not to make the 
ballads too sentimental, consequently he left out 
Isle of Beauty, which was his great favourite, and 
worth walking a mile to listen to. So the evening 
passed off pretty well. 

On the next day I was at Mr Thurles’ office 
again. Being Boxing Day, there was only one 
clerk there. It was necessary, it appeared, to 
keep the office open; but no particular business, 
was expected to be done. The clerk on duty 
was the young man Picknell. He was as pleasant 
as before, and quite disposed to make the time 
pass agreeably, so that the loss of my holiday 
should not be so bad after all. He sent out for 
a bottle of wine, as on such a day, he said, no 
one ever came after the morning; and being, it 
seemed, of an abstemious turn, he meant it all, 
or nearly all, for me. Now, that was kind of 
him; but, as it happens, I am abstemious 
also, and do not care for anything in that way 
until the evening. However, to show that 1 
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appreciated hie 'kindness, I drank a glass or two. 
Also—it was a waste of good liquor, I own—I 
threw a little under the grate while he was out 
of the room. I wanted to please him, and at the 
same time to keep my head clear. 

To keep up the idea that I was enjoying myself, 
I allowed my tongue to run somewhat more than 
usual. He was by no means displeased at this, 
but rather encouraged it I was at a loss how 
to introduce the robbery. I wanted to get at 
the gossip and opinion of the office on the sub¬ 
ject ; but it was a ticklish matter to begin upon, 
when the difficulty was solved by Mr Picknell 
mentioning it. Mr Thurles had told me that 
only a few of his peopleknew all the facts of 
the burglary ; but if he thought such a thing 
was possible, I did not, and would have betted 
that every man in the concern knew quite as 
much about it as did his master. * 

‘Through the window under which you are 
sitting, David,’ said Mr Picknell—I was ‘ David ’ 
as the new porter — * some thieves broke into 
the office a little time back. We had a most 
mysterious robbery here.’ 

‘ Then that must have been what I heard two 
of the gentlemen talking about the other day/ 
I answered. ‘ Did you lose much, sir ? ’ 

‘ I believe not a great deal/ continued the clerk; 
‘and why such expert burglars as these must 
have been, should not have arranged for a 
greater haul, no one can guess.’ lie went on 
to tell me, very clearly, how all was supposed 
to have been done, and in telling me this, he 
mentioned Mr Godfrey’s name. He showed me 
where the young man sat, and explained his 
duties. He touched only slightly upon these 
things; yet it was quite clear from what he said 
that no one had such facilities for knowing what 
was in the sale as Mr Harleston, and no one 
could so easily have taken a cast of the keys, 
lie did not sa} this, right out, yet he contrived! 
to impress it all upon me as clearly as though! 
he had put it down m writing. 

I was easily led, you may suppose, to talk 
upon this subject, ahd he led me on accordingly. 
But, of course, if you lead a man anywhere, you 
have to go first along the same path, lienee, natu¬ 
rally, he had to dwell upon the matter just as 
much as I did. Having learned so much, 1 
wanted to hear more about Mr Godfrey. 

‘Why does not the young gentleman conic 
here now 1 ’ I asked. ‘ I understood he was 
engaged in the office.’ 

‘ So ho was,’ returned the clerk with a queer 
smile ; ‘ but thiugs are not pleasant just now/ 

‘I should have thought Mr Thurles would 
have liked some confidential person in his estab¬ 
lishment/ I continued; ‘it would be very con¬ 
venient’ 

‘ Perhaps he would/ said Picknell, with another 
smile ; ‘ but sometimes confidential persons know 

too much, and then, you see’- lie broke off 

here, but of course I understood his hint. 

Well, the day wore away pleasantly, after a 
fashion, and I strove to see something like the 
ghost of a clue in what little I had already 
gathered. It certainly looked rather suspicious 
as against Mr Godfrey, and I resolved to pay 
some attention to him and his associates. Ana 
then there were other things to be thought of, 
beeause I am not one of those men who, having 


taken up an idea, try to make everything fit in 
with that, instead of, making my idea® fit the 
facts. 

The first thing now to be done was to ascer¬ 
tain what expenses young Mr Godfrey was run¬ 
ning into and what companions he mixed with. 
It was certain that it was not he who had paid 
in the forged bills ; and as those were lost, a 
good deal of the regular way of proceeding was 
of no avail. Here, too, a hint or two from Mr 
Picknell came in useful. It appeared that the 
young fellow had a great taste for horseracing— 
or for betting on horseracing, which is not 
altogether the same thing. This was important, 
and so were several other scraps of information 
I picked up from the clerk. 

In the little time that I was at home, I was 
sorry to see that Winny was not yet her old 
self; and I determined that as soon as this busi¬ 
ness was over, winter-time though it might be, 
she should take a holiday, and we would go to 
some sheltered place on the south coast for,a 
fortnight, as I feared she was working too 
hard. 

I now learned that Mr Harleston was supposed 
to be entangled with some disreputable female 
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accidental character of the information, for I 
had soon decided that the clerB did not like 
Mr Harleston ; nevertheless, such news was valu¬ 
able, as my experience had long taught me that 
such an entanglement was enough to account for 
anything. , 

I had not seen Mr Godfrey. This was indis¬ 
pensable, so I resolved on a bold stroke, and 
determined to call at the house of Mrs Thurles 
with some excuse, to ask for him. Well dressed 
up, I thought I was safe; and luck befriended 
me. I had got up a clumsy story: it was to 
the effect that I heard they were taking on people 
at Thurles & Company, and I had been recom¬ 
mended to apply to him. It was absurd enough, 
I know, to go to a gentleman in the evening 
on such an errand ; but in my case it did not 
matter, as the stroke of luck I referred to saved 
me all trouble. I was opposite the house, at the 
foot of the steps, turning over the beginning 
of the story in my mind for the last time, 
when the door opened and a servant looked out. 
Seeing me, by tne light of the street-lamp, he 
beckoned and said : ‘ Do you want to earn a shil¬ 
ling, my man?’ I said ‘Yes’ promptly enough, 
and went up the steps; while the man, turning 
to a gentleman whom I now saw in the hall, 
said: ‘ Here is one who will go, Mr Godfrey. 
The very chance! A tall, fine, handsome young 
fellow, but without that air of resolution 1 like 
to see in a man’s eyes and mouth. ‘A good 
enough fellow you are/ I thought; ‘ but could 
easily be made a tool of by man or woman 
either.’ * 

It appeared he had an appointment with a 
gentleman, but being detained at home, would 
be an hour behind time; and to send word to 
this effect was why he wanted a messenger. 
Mr Godfrey was man of business sufficient to 
make sure of my doing my errand properly, by 
adding a line to say I was to have a shilling 
on my giving the note in. He told me this 
with a smile. As nothing particular came of 
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the message, I will merely say that I delivered 
it promptly and got my money. 

Now I had seen Mr Godfrey, I should not 
forget him easily. But what struck me as strange 
was the feeling that I had seen him before. 
Of course one may meet anybody, casually pass 
him in the street, and so forth, retaining a vague 
recollection of his features; but this was not 
altogether like that. I seemed to have some 
recent knowledge of him, but where, or how, I 
racked my brains in vain to find out. 

My plan was to watch Mr Godfrey. I had 
learned, I considered, all I could at the office ; 
the only thing to be 1 done now was to find 
out more concerning his habits and associates; 
therefore I gave up the porter’s livery next day. 
To do this was not difficult, as one of the out¬ 
door men was ordered to take my duty until the 
return of the regular official. 

I felt in duty bound to return Mr Picknell’e 
liberality, and to ask him to have a glass with 
me at my expense ; but I would not do this 
before the other clerks, as the young man might 
not like it; consequently, I waited until the 
men had left, and then, lingering outside for 
Mr Picknell, I intended to speak to him when 
a little way from the r office. As I knew where 
he lived, I took up a position accordingly; 
but he turned in an unexpected direction, and 
went quickly away from me. This might easily 
happen from his having a special engagement; 
but there wate something in the manner of his 
crossing the road, and then hurrying down a 
bystreet, which looked like a man endeavouring 
to escape notice; ancl I made up my mind to 
follow and watch, instead of speaking to him. 
It was not easy to keep him in sight, so quickly 
did he go, and so suddenly did he turn down 
unexpected streets, but I managed pretty well, 
until. I found, much to my astonishment, that 
we were drawing near the neighbourhood in 
which I had earned my shilling on the previous 
evening, and, in fact, were close to the house 
of Mr Godfrey Harleston. 

It was surely impossible that he could be 
goifcg there; but he kept on until we were almost 
in the street, when lie entered a low-looking 

f ublic-house which stood in a mews close by. 

waited, hidden in a neighbouring doorway, to 
see him come out. A long time .passed; and as 
he did not appear, I began to grow uneasy. At 
last I went into the house, and found, to my 
disgust, that it opened on the other side into a 
bystreet near the mews, and by this way, no 
doubt, Mr Picknell had gone. This was surprise 
enough; but* to add to my astonishment, I saw, 
leaning against the bar, smoking, and with a 
half-emptied tumbler before him, Sam Braceby, 
•the Long-necked Sfcm whom I had saved at 
the Old Bailey. I knew him at once, and the 
recognition was mutual. Sam had nothing to 
fear from me now, but I could tell that he 
was rather staggered by seeing me. Of course 
I could not consider him as being after any 
good, see him where I might, and he knew 
that as well as I did. He touched his cap, 
and asked to be allowed the pleasure of stand¬ 
ing a glass. When I declined this, he said he 
had been to the West End on a profitable bit 
of business—indeed, he thought he was going j 
to take a snug little beerhouse there, which a | 


friend had promised to put him into. I looked 
at him eteadilv while he said this, and smiled 
when he had finished. In spite of himself Sam 
could not help smiling also, although he tried 
to disguise it by drinking some gin-and-water. 

AN ANCIENT SPINNER. 

In the ‘good old days’ before the invention of 
the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine, when 
working-men were slaves, and the ricli had not 
the luxuries they have now, spinning was the 
work of the mistress of the house. Many good 
stories begin with an account of a fair maiden 
at a spinning-wheel, and a very ancient rhyme 
refers to the days ‘when Adam delved and Eve 
span.’ When a young lady was growing of a 
marriageable a^e, in the days of the spinning- 
wheel, she made preparation for her nuptials by 
spinning the material for sheets, tablecloths, nap¬ 
kins, and all manner of household necessaries; 
hence she was called a ‘ spinster.’ 

Words change in their meanings with the 
changing fashions of a changeful world. There 
is one class of spinners, however, to which the 
whir of the loom and the steam-engine has made 
but little difference. ‘Men may come, and men 
may go, but they go on for ever.’ All the changes 
of our complex civilisation make but little dif¬ 
ference to these little spinners. They live in their 
dark little houses; spin tlieir threads; live their 
lives ; die in peace, or else get eaten up, and 
pass off the scene, making no fuss, seeking no 
honour. Some people call them mussels; scientific 
naturalists call them Mytilw edalis. They 
deserve a good name, for they are an ancient 
and honourable family, that have fought a 
good fight in the fierce battle of life, and 
have endured 'tlurougli long ages, while many 
others have perished. 

Every one who has visited the seashore must 
have noticed at times a little mussel forming 
the centre of a tangled mass of threads, shells, 
stones, and all sorts of fragments. These are 
bound together by the labour bf the black-slielled 
spinster. Instead of anchoring to a rock, as a 
well-behaved little mussel ought to have done, 
tin's one has gone off and anchored to all sorts 
of rubbish, and been driven and tossed by the 
waves of the sea in all directions, until it has 
formed the centre of the tangled mass we find 
on the beach. In the natural way, a mussel 
settles between high and low water mark. When 
covered by the tide, he opens his doors, and 
angles for a living with his wonderful fishing- 
apparatus, for the spinsters of the sea are all 
bom fishermen. When the tide is going out, 
the little angler closes the valves of his house 
as tight as a steel safe, and keeps his mouth 
shut, with a lot of water inside, until the tide 
covers him again. 

How the Frenchmen have learned the habits 
of this well-known little spinner, and cultivated 
him, and made of him a cheap and nutritious 
article of diet for the French nation, is fairly 
well known. How the little fellow builds his 
house and weaves his ropes, is not quite so well 
known. The house itself, with its black outside, 
and the beautiful sky-blue, pearly inside, is a 
work of the greatest skill, while the mechanism 
by which it is opened and closed forms a chapter 
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in the world’* wonder-lore. The little spinner of the fresh-water pools in the carboniferous 
lives in a soft, fleshy‘mantle,’inside of his stony forests. Ages have come and gone since then; 
house. On the edge of this mantle are tiny the stony remainders of the ancient spinners are 
fingers (cilia) and little pigment cells with which dug from out the deepest «oal-mines, but the 
he builds. The material—carbonate of lime— clever little fellows still spin their Bimple threads 
is extracted from the clear sea-water by a simple along our shores as of old. We sometimes weave 
process in the life of the animal. Just as our their threads into gloves and hose, as a matter 
food goes to form blood and bone, muscle and of curiosity; but few ever seem to have time 
sinewy so does the food of the little spinner go to listen to the wonderful story that can be, told 
to form his delicate tissues^ and his hard shelly to listening ears by this Ancient Spinner. 

house. The mussel-house is as much a part of-*-—__ 

the mussel’s life as our homes are part of our au AnvrvTTTPV 

lives, and the processes of building are not so JLbt/UKA ADVENTURE, 

very different either; both are simple, both are ‘ Sergeant, you have been detailed to proceed 
mysterious. on escort with the prisoner Scales. I would 

To watch this little spinner make his thread advise you to keep a sharp eye upon him. He 
is very interesting. From one side of his house is a desperate character, and if he gets half a 
protrudes a curious little pad of flesh, a quaint, chance, will endeavour to give you the slip,’ 
pointed sort of a tab. This is called his ‘foot,’ remarked our adjutant to me. 
though it might just as well have been called ‘ Very good, sir,’ I replied, 

his hand. He touches the rock, or whatever he ‘Here is your paper,’ said the officer, as he 

desires to attach himself to, with this foot, then handed me the warrant which bound me, unde* 
withdraws it, leaving a tiny thread, which he has severe penalties for non-fulfilment of its pro- 
made by some mystic process, in his own body, visions, to take private Jeremiah Scales ‘dead 
just as a spider makes-her silken cord. The or alive’ to the district military prison, 
foot coines out again and again, always leaving I saluted the adjutant, and was turning to 
a thread, until a strong rope is woven, which leave, when the colonel^ entered the orderly- 
binds him securely to his chosen home. He can room. 


shorten or lengthen this cable by a simple con- ‘ Good-morning, colonel,’ said, the adjutant, 
tractile motion, which allows him a little play; ‘ This sergeant is going on Scales’s escort, and 
but he may be said to be fixed for life, once he I was just warning him to take great care of 
settles down. After a severe storm, some of them the rascaL’ 

will generally be found on the shore, driven from * Confound the fellow ! ’ grumbled the colonel. 


their moorings, helpless and homeless on the ‘ After all, it seems the scoundrel is coming back 
strand; but they can stand the storm as well to me. The court-martial that tried him—very 


as the ships of more skilful people, and their 
disasters at sea are probably less numerous in 
proportion than ours are. 


properly, considering his antecedents—sentenced 
him to be discharged on the expiry of his term of 
imprisonment; and now the general, presumably 


1 had one little fellow in an aquarium, who acting on superior instructions, remits the only 
had been gathered from a spot where the tide part of the punishment that is likely to benefit 
left him for a «.ug period every day. He did the service. During my twenty years’ experi- 
not care to be under water all the time, so, by once, I have always found it the same in the 
the aid of his foot and his wonderful home-made army. Last spring, for instance, during the 
thread, he climbed up the glass to the surface wholesale reduction that took place, we had, 
of the water. There lie attached some threads perforce, to send away a number of good men* 
above water to the glass, leaving some below, infinitely better than this blackguard. Now/the 
When the little spinner felt like having a breath Franco-Prussian business comes on the boards, 
of fresh air, he ‘hauled in’on liis upper guys, and the authorities at the Horse Guards are 
and rose above the surface. When tired of that, moving creation to obtain recruits in order to 
he ‘slacked off,’ and took a turn underneath, get the regiments up to full strength. Every 
thus making something like his accustomed tidal broken-down scarecrow in the kingdom is being 
habit. _ ... enlisted, at least if I may judge from the pre- 

Wateliing these little animals in their daily cious specimens sent up to me. Besides, the 
movements, one grows to have a fellow-feeling recommendations of courts-martial with regard to 
for them. Some of their actions seem almost the discharge with ignominy of the scum of the 
human, and they form a part of the household, army are not being given effect "to, and the 
just as the cat, the dog, or the canary. One rascals are allowed to remain in the service.— 
day a conscienceless sea-pirate known as a dog- Yes, sergeant,’ resumed the commanding officer, 
whelk settled on this little spinner, and began addressing me, ‘you’ve got. a cut-throat incor-f 
to bore through his shell with murderous intent, rigible blackguard to deal with; and if you 
The whelk was taken off, and removed to another don’t look out, he ’ll give you some trouble*’ 
part of tbo aquarium. On the morrow, he had I then saluted thC officers, and leaving ihe 
lound his way back and settled down again on orderly-room, retired to my quarters to make 
the innocent little victim, so he. was sentenced a few preparations for my journey, which was 
to death a3 a murderer, and paid the penalty a tramp of about eight miles along the seacoast. 
with his life. These finished, I proceeded to the room of the 

This mussel has inherited the spinning business private who was detailed to accompany me, in. 
from a long line of ancestors; for when the coal- order to have a consultation with him oa the 
forests bloomed where the iron furnaces now subject. This man, a Welshman, named Williams, 
roar, in the ‘Black Country’ of England, the was a veteran whose period of service had almost 
forefathers of our little spinner were inhabitants expired. He was, speaking literally, the ‘hero 
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' of £ hundred fights; ’ hia etperienc* if active" in marching order, and provided each with ten 
service beginning while a hoy in the second Sikh rounds of ammunition and a day's rations, made 
war. He subsequently was engaged in Kaffir- our appearance at the regimental guardroom, 
land, the Crimea, mid in India daring the sup- The sergeant of the guard gave me a word of 
pression of the Mutiny, finishing with the Ahys- caution, and informed me that Scales had been 
sinian expedition, which took place two years boasting to the men that he meant to make his 
prior to the time of which I write. escape. 

I narrated to Williams the remarks of the Our man received us with a stolid look, and 
colonel and the adjutant regarding our prisoner; mechanically held out his wrists for the necep- 
but the veteran affected to treat the matter very tion of the handcuffs; and after a word of fare- 
lightly. ‘I’ve had "tougher jobs than this in well to the other prisoners, he took his place 
my time, sergeant,’ he 6aid; and then added beside the private, who had his bayonet fixed, 
significantly, pointing to his Snider: ‘Just let I then marched them out of barracks into the 
him try to bolt, and my word, he won’t get very principal street of the town. Perceiving a man 
far!* of my own regiment who was engaged on gar- 

The prisoner, Scales, was a repulsive-looking rison police duty, I asked him to accompany us 
fellow of about twenty-five. He was more a to the outskirts, in case the prisoner took a fancy 
lithe and active than a powerful man, but was to bolt down one of the numerous tortuous alleys 
nevertheless, by reason of his brutal and vin- that led to the wharfs near the pier. Having 
dictive disposition, the terror of all the peace- reached the limits of his beat, the private returned, 
ably disposed men of the corps. He had served and I was congratulating myself on having nearly 
in the army for about three years, during which reached the open country, in which Scales would 
period he was always in trouble. On the return run a poor chance of escaping from our custody, 
of the regiment from abroad, he came to us when we were met by a large drove of oxen, 
from the depdt with an extremely bad char- In spite of the exertions of the drovers, the cattle 
acter; and this evil reputation he afterwards passed on either side of us, and Scales, hand- 
consistently maintained At the reduction of the cuffed though lie was, watching his opportunity, 
army referred to in the colonel’s remarks, the suddenly sprung aside, and dodging among the 
services of Mr Scales would to a certainty have animals, gained the footpath, and < ran townwards 
been dispensed with had he not at the time been with the fleetness of a hare. Disengaging our- 
a deserter. Being apprehended and brought back selves as quickly as possible from the cattle, we 
to the corps at the beginning of the scare occa- started in pursuit; hut as we were encumbered 
sioned by the disturbed relations of Prussia and with our rifles and knapsacks, we made but 
France, he received two months’ imprisonment, little headway, only managing to keep the fugi- 
and was sent to his duty. Three days after his tive in sight. We shouted to a few rustics to 
release, an officer’s room was broken into and intercept him; but the yokels perceiving that 
all his valuables abstracted ; and in this busi- it was only a soldier running away from an escort, 
ness it was supposed Scales was implicated con- greeted him instead with cries of encouragement, 
jointly with a comrade of equally bad repute. Suddenly, to my delight, a policeman appeared 
This private deserted with the booty, and Scales ahead, who spread out his arms and tried to 
was apprehended on suspicion and handed over catch the runaway ; but Scales, dropping his 
to the civil authorities ; but he was liberated head, butted him like a ram, and knocking over 
owing to no sufficient evidence being forthcoming the guardian of the peace, turned to his right, 
to warrant nis being sent to trial on the charge, and disappeared down a lane a little distance 
Hip next feat was striking a non-commissioned ahead. This lane led into a yard, which was 
officer, and for this offence he was now sentenced situated at the back of a row of warehouses, and 
to nine months’ imprisonment; the further re- which was a cvX de sac. Reinforced by the police- 
commendation by the court-martial for his dis- man, we followed close on the heels of the fugi- 
missal from the service with ignominy being tive, feeling certain that as there were no means 
repitted by the general commanding the dis- of exit, we would speedily capture him. Meeting 
trick at the entrance to the yard a drayman with his 

No wonder that our worthy colonel was indig- vehicle loaded with barrels, we eagerly asked 
nant at the prospect of having such a character him if he had seen a soldier, 
sent back to the regiment! Blackguards of his ‘ Yes,’ the fellow replied with a grin ; * I guess 
description, in regard to the relations of soldiers you will find him in the farthest cellar.’ 
with civilians, invariably bring the regiments * We hastened in the direction indicated, but 
which have the misfortune to own them into found, to our dismay, that the cellar door was 
general discredit The great majority of soldiers securely padlocked, while the rusty condition 
are respectable andr well-conducted men, and to of the hasp showed that it could not recently 
such it is very galling and annoying to be sub- have been opened. The high wall that bounded 
jected to a social ostracism as rigid, in some cases, the other side of the yard precluded the idea 
as that experienced by a ’ time-expired convict, of the prisoner being able to scale it; so we stood 
because, of the excesses committed by a disreput- for a moment, out of breath with excitement and 
able .minority of their number ; the civil com- our recent chase, perfectly perplexed with Scales’s 
munity being addicted to the belief that all who unaccountable disappearance. Williams at this 
wear the red coat are bad alike. It is to be juncture began ominously to untie his packet of 
regretted that the commanding officer of a regi- cartridges, and placed them loose in his ball-bag 
Went has not the power of summarily dispensing ready lor use, in the eventuality of the fugitive, 
with the services of an incorrigible ruffian by should we come across him, declining to surrender 
having Mm kicked out of the barrack gate. when ordered. Knowing the determined char¬ 

in' the afternoon, Williams and f, equipped acter of my comrade, I knew that Scales’s life, 








if he proved obdurate, would not be worth a 
pin’s fee. (In the days of the muzzle-loader, it 
was customary, I may mention, to carry loaded 
rifles while escorting prisoners; bat since the 
introduction of the breech-loader, the practice 
has been discontinued.) 

We searched the yard thoroughly, but found 
no signs of our mat. All the cellar doors, like 
the fpet we examined, werq closed. The ware¬ 
houses referred to were principally used for the 
storage of grain; but owing to the war in pro¬ 
gress, trade was interrupted with the Prussian 
towns in the Baltic, and little business being 
transacted, the buildings had in consequence been 
shut up. At last a light seemed to break upon 
the policeman, who exclaimed: ‘I’m blessed, 
sergeant, if I don’t think the cove wasn’t stowed 
in one of the drayman’s barrels ! ’ 9 

This idea seemed to explain Scalers mysterious 
disappearance ; so we started in the direction of 
the main road, and turning towards the town, 
found the drayman unloading barrels at the door 
of a public-house. The man, with volleys of 
the choicest Billingsgate, stoutly denied that he 
had afforded shelter to the fugitive; so, per¬ 
ceiving that it was useless wasting words on him, 
we again pursued our search, scarcely knowing in 
which direction to turn. Pursuant to my request, 
the constable proceeded to the pfllice office to 
report the matter, in order to nave the other 
members of the force put on the aleit. 

I was now in a terrible quandary. Trial by 
court-martial and reduction to the ranks, together 
with a possible sentence of imprisonment, for 
allowing the man to escape, stared me in the 
face; while imprisonment lor Williams was a 
certainty. My chances of advancement in the 
service would be absolutely ruined, I reflected, 
if I did not recapture the man, so I resolved, 
when I had so much at stake, to continue the 
search, although T looked for him all night. It 
was no use hunting for Scales in the principal 
streets of the town, as these were patrolled by 
military police, intent on apprehending soldiers 
who showed the slightest symptom of having 
had an extra allowance of liquor; besides being 
ruthlessly down on delinquents who had a tunic 
button undone, or the chin strap not adjusted 
in the regulation position. 

While I was mentally shaping out a course 
of action, my companion stopped and excitedly 
exclaimed: ‘I have it now, sergeant! I’ll bet 
ten to one he's gone to old Nathan’s ! * 

‘I’m not sure of that,’ I remarked dubiously; 

* but at all events we ’ll go and see.’ 

Nathan was a rascally -old Jew, who, though 
he was rigorously kept out of barracks, carried 
on with the soldiers a brisk business in the sale 
of coarse, rank, contraband tobacco. He had 
‘ agents ’ in the different regiments to further this 
branch of commerce; and one of his accredited 
representatives in ours was private Scales. 
Besides, the old rascal, although it had never 
been brought home to him, was suspected of 
purchasing articles of ‘kit’ from ne’er-do-wells, 
and supplying ragged plain clothes to deserters 
in exchange for their uniforms. We lost no time 
in making our way to the squalid alley in the 
slums near the harbour where the business estab¬ 
lishment of Mr Nathan was located; and when 
we reached the Jew’s dirty little huckster’s shop, | 


we fount him weighing out a small quantity of 
a condiment resembling toffee to a couple of 
grimy children. Pausing until the juvenile 
customers had left the shop, I asked Nathan 
whether that afternoon he had received a VijjUt ; 
from Mr Scales. 

‘No, sergeant; no soldier hash been here/ ■ 
replied the Jew, who then continued in an nndfttv 
tone : * Can I do bishness wit you in some goofc 
tobacco ? ’ , 

I paid no heed to the olcLIsraelite’a statement 
and decided to inspect the premises myself 
without any scruples as to the legality of that 
course of action. Placing Williams at the door 
with instructions to allow no one to pass in or 
out, I proceeded, in spite of the expostulations 
of Nathan and his threats to call the police, to 
carefully search the little back-room behind the 
shop. No one was there ; so I ascended a rickety 
staircase, and finding the door at the top locked, 

I kicked it open ; but the foul-smelling apartment 
into which t^»e door led was plunged in utter 
darkness. Returning to the shop, I helped myself 
sans cdrimonic *to one of a bunen of candles, and 
lighting it, returned to the upper room, which, 
on examination, proved to be a storehouse for the 
rags and bones in which the Jew dealt largely. 

I opened the shutters *of the dirt-incrusted 
diamond-paned window, and probed with my 
gun-barrel every heap of rags; hut, to my dis¬ 
appointment, the fugitive was not concealed in 
them. Suddenly, I perceived some glittering 
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Scales had apparently been to the Jew’s, and 
thus relieved of his handcuffs. 

I once more examined the room. The window 
was apparently a fixture, and no one could make 
his exit without removing the sash. I next 
surveyed the roof, and perceived a trap-door 
giving access to the attics just large enough to 
allow a man to enter it * My man is there right 
enough,’ I exclaimed to myself in great glee. I 
then shouted through the aperture : ‘ I know you 
are there, Scales; it will be better for yon if 
you come down at once.’ There was no response ; 
so I decided to have the region explored. I 
called to Williams to keep a lookout for a 
policeman, and almost immediately my comrade 
shouted to me that he had secured the services 
of a constable. I thereupon summoned Williams 
to my assistance, leaving the Jew in charge of 
the policeman. Placing the rickety table under 
the trap, Williams speedily crawled through and 
gained the attic. Knowing the desperate character 
we had to deal with, I considered it expedient 
that my comrade should be prepared for an 
encounter; so I unfixed his bayonet, and handed 
it to him together with *the lighted candle, 
Crawling over the creaking joists in the direction 
of the gable in which the window was fi^ed, 
Williams made a careful examination of the 
interior, while in the room below I waited with 
breathless excitement. 

‘ Anybody there 1 ’ I cried. 

‘ One moment; I haven’t had time to see/ 
Williams replied ; and then began to search the 
opposite end. ‘ Come out of that, you rascal 1 ’ 
he at length indignantly shouted. ‘ I’ve got him 
sergeant; he's stowed in a comer!’ 
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I then heard the fellow hies ant: ll've got 
a knife, and if yon come near me, I’ll eat your 
throat, if I have to awing for it 1' 

Fearful of exposing my comrade to the peril 
of a hand-to-hand tnssle with each a ruffian in 
the circumscribed area of the attic, I ceiled 
Williams to the trap-door, and placing a car¬ 
tridge in my Snider, I handed it to him. Then 
mounting the table, I thrust my head through 
the trap and held the candle. My blood was 
now up, and I determined to order the rascal 
to be shot if he refused to obey my com- 
mands. 

‘ Surrender, in the Queen’s name ! 1 1 shouted. 

There was no response; but the click of the 
lock of Williams’s rifle as he placed the hammer 
at full cock, must have been distinctly audible 
to the runaway. * 

‘If you don’t come out before I count five, 
you are a dead man.—One—two—three ! * 
k ‘Stop! For mercy’s sake, give me a chance!’ 
now pleaded the wretch in a husky .whisper. 

‘First throw your knife this way, and then 
come out.’ 

The villain tossed his knife to Williams, who 
threw it behind him to the other extremity of 
the attic ; then leaving his retreat, he crawled 
towards us, and I was surprised to see by the 
dim light of the candle that he was attired in 
plain clothes. When he got near us, we were 
astonished beyond measure to find that he was 
not the man of whom we had been in search, 
but Scales’s companion the deserter, who had 
heen suspected of rifling the officer’s room ! 

‘J. own I took the things,’ confessed the man 
doggedly, seemingly anxious to make a clean 
breast of it; ‘£irt Scales helped me, and old 
Nathan put us both on the job ’- 

‘Scales has been here,’ I interrupted. ‘You 
may as well tell me what you know about him ; 
it will be the better for you.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the deserter, when* he had 
dropped through the trap on the floor; ‘ I got 
off his handcuffs, and here they are ; ’ scattering > 
a heap of bones and displaying the ‘bracelets, 1 
each receptacle for the wrists being filed in 
two. 

‘Now,’ I continued, ‘if you can give me any 
information that will enable me to catch Scales, 

I ’ll report in your favour at headquarters. Per¬ 
haps it will save you something when you are 
tried.—Where is he now ? ’ 

‘Well, sergeant, Nathan gave him a suit of 
“ plains,” and he went out. I don’t know where 
he has gone. But I don’t ftiind “rounding” on 
him, and I ’ll tell you this: he’s to be back 
here to-night at twelve. Nathan’s to let him in 
by the little window that looks into the yard.’ 

We then descended the stair with onr prisoner ; 
and the man perceiVing the Jew, broke away 
from ns, exclaiming: ‘You old villain! if it 
hadn’t been for you, I wouldn't have got into 
thisl* and before we could prevent him, struck 
the miserable Israelite a terrible blow. This act 
of castigation, under the circumstances, however, 
rather pleased me than otherwise. 

Two additional policemen having been sum¬ 
moned, the deserter and Nathan were taken 
away in custody. When they had gone, I was 
rather amused when Williams informed me that, 
despite the Jew’B extreme trepidation, while I 


was examining his upper storey, his commercial 
proclivities dia not for a moment desert him, as 
he attempted to open negotiations with the private 
regarding the purchase of his war medals. 

Two detectives now arrived to search the 
premises; but of course this investigation did 
not lie within my province, No article of a 
criminating nature was found, however, except 
Scales’s uniform, which was concealed beneath 
the Jew’s filthy mattress. I lost no time in 
despatching my companion to an adjacent black¬ 
smith’s shop, in order to have the divided ports 
of the handcuffs welded together ; and this opera¬ 
tion was completed within an hour. 

It was now dark; the Jew’s house had heen 
locked up by the police; so my companion and 
I turned into the back yard, in order to await 
the expected return of Scales. We first made 
sure that htf was not concealed about the dilapi¬ 
dated outhouses, which consisted of a disused 
coal-cellar and shed. In the latter place we set 
a couple of boxes, and seating ourselves upon 
them, with our loaded rifles within reach, patiently 
awaited the return of the runaway—prepared, 
if need be, to give him a very warm reception. 
As the night wore on, the sky became clouded, 
while the oppressive heat was apparently the 
precursor of a thunderstorm. Suddenly, we were 
startled by a* loud clap, followed almost imme¬ 
diately by a blinding Hash of lightning, which, 
as we could see from our place of vantage, 
vividly lighted up the towering chalk cliffs that 
overhung the town. Then rain began to fall 
in torrents, and the decayed roof of the shed 
proving most indifferent shelter, we were com¬ 
pelled to put on our greatcoats. To add to 
our misery, the floor became a regular pool, 
occasioned by the overflow of a huge water- 
butt. 

After a while the storm ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun ; and being perfectly overpowered 
with fatigue and the day's excitement, I fell 
fast asleep, and slumbered until Williafns shook 
me up and informed me that the town clocks 
had struck twelve. Being stiff and chilled with 
the drenching I had received, I got on my feet 
and took a turn about the shed, keeping at 
the same time a wary eye on the wall, every 
minute expecting to see the form of the fugitive 
in the act of scaling it The monotony of our 
vigil was now a little relieved by the appear¬ 
ance of the Jew’s cat, a large brindled animal, 
which came purring and rubbing against us. 
Williams took Puss in his arms and caressed 
her for some time; and when he got tired of 
this amusement, he stepped over to the water- 
butt and, acting on a sudden mischievous impulse, 
tossed the animal inside. To our surprise, a 
howl of pain proceeded from the interior of the 
cask; and upon investigation there stood our 
prisoner up to the neck in water! Williams 
had thrown the frightened cat with outstretched 
claws plump on his face. The poor wretch was 
stiff and numb with cramp, and was perfectly 
unable to get out of the butt. Wo then, with a 
heavy plank, stove it in near the bottom, and when 
it was empty, assisted Scales to the shed, where I 
made him at once strip off his wet clothes—with 
which Nathan had.provided him—and assume his'' 
uniform. When the shivering wretch was able 
to speak, he informed us, that having returned 
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sooner than arranged, and perceiving the arrest to the Inartermaster, who hod the handcuffs 
of the Jew and the deserter, he was SO over* examined by the arhionrer; and that fhnotionaiy 
come with fright, that he took refuge 'in the having reported them unfit for service, I was 
water-butt, as no other place of concealment mulcted in the sum required for a new pair, 
was! available. At dusk, he was think^pg of I paid the charge without grumbling, as, every- 
getting out of his uncomfortable hiding-place, thing considered, I was heartily glad to get off 
when he was deterred by s^iag ue take up a so cheap. 

position in the yard. He had, he asserted, been -——-- ] 

nearly drowned by the volumes of water that unvi ,~ T 

poured on his head during the thunderstorm, munJtxjjJsfli. 

and confessed to having been terribly scared by Young Sixty per Cent flourishes in the off-streets 

the lightning—a circumstance, considering his of the Hoy market and Regent Street. From his 

situation, perhaps not to be wondered at Also, babyhood, money has been the chief joy of Ms 

he admitted, he had act trail y been concealed existence j his infant rattle jingled with silver 

“ ?V m J ,ty ba r e drayman^ cart, and coills and at sohool h amaa J se( f a small fortUM 
that the driver had further facilitated his escape , , * . , 

by arranging with a fellow-wagoner to have din S ^rig^fully usurious rates 

him transferred to his vehicle and driyen to the a ^ er holidays. «*His chief study was. 

alley in which the Jew’s shop was situated. arithmetic, anti the supreme moment of his early 

In consideration of the trouble Scales had life was when his father playfully gave him the 
given us, I had but little sympathy with his complicated account of an earl of racing and 
sufferings, and put slender faith in. his profuse theatrical tastga to make out, and he succeeded 
promises to go with us quietly. Having replaced beyond all expectation, making such a beautifully 
on his wrists the repaired handcuffs, of which innocent of forty or flfty pounde on 

the previous day he had managed to get relieved e , v « +1 . •, r, t uV * -w * i * 

so speedily, I decided also, by way^of making B * de .°J the tliafc lfc w “, fel J ^ rac 1 h talen * 

assurance doubly sure, to strap his arm to that 8 ^ 011 ^ no longer be wasted at the academy of 
of Williams. Dr Birchington. He became a regular attendant 

Wo then set out in the direction*of our desti- ‘the office,’ and at the age of twenty, knew 
nation ; but Scales, even supposing he intended as well as any one with twice his y\ars the worth 

mischief, was loo much played out to give any of any given name on stamped paper. He suc- 

further trouble. At last, to my intense relief, ceeded to the general control of the business, 

wo reached the prison at daybreak, and I handed being assisted in fto ornams , nt al duties of the 

much- rm a v ld ,r, broth i r ’ r° 

needed refreshment kindly offered us by one of ^ 10 ^ ad tHrougli the usual channels, but had 

the prison officials, returned to headquarters, ™y s P lent y of 8 0SS1 P and stories for. 

where I lost no time in reporting the whole ‘clients. 1 ^ 

circumstances of the case to the adjutant. The office is a plain room, without picture or 

That officer ordered the private and myself ornament, but covered with a rich soft carpet, 
to appear befor* tl ,n commanding officer, a and ‘upholstered’ in the very best taste. The 
command which at ‘orderly hour’ we obeyed, desk is a «very solid piece of mahogany, with 
The colonel administered to us—to speak para- different keys for every drawer, and with nume- 
doxieally—a commendatory reprimand, alternately rous secret recesses. Should the straits of fortune 
animadverting on the enormity of our offence at any time drive you to seek the assistance of 
in allowing the man to escape, and praising the Sixty per Cent., it is into this room you will be 
qualities of courage and perseverance we had ushered by the long-legged boy in the anteroom, 
displayed in tracking and capturing him, together who appears to divide his time between cracking 
with the missing thief—‘Conduct,’ ns the com- nuts and casting up the figures in a disused 
manding officer was pleased to put it, ‘ which ledger; but ho has other uses, and if anybody 
is creditable to the British army in general, Bhould be foolish enough to cut up ‘ rumbustical ’ 
and the —th Regiment in particular.’ with the usurer, the youth has his orders. You 

The Jew was committed for trial on a charge will find Sixty per Cent clean, well attired, and 
of receiving stolen property; but a day or two agreeable, seated at the desk ; and your business 
before the assizes, he committed suicide by strang- proving satisfactory, jmn will be turned over to 
ling himself in his cell. ‘ my brother,’ who will regale you .with some 

The deserter was handed over to the civil spicy anecdotes, an excellent glass of sherry, and 
authorities, and received a long term of imprison- a cigar, and such gossip of the town as may seem 
ment: and a similar. fate awaited Scales when to be to your taste. 

his term in the military prison had expired. Meantime, the boy has ttfeen despatched to 
The case of the latter individual was further Berners Street to obtain information from oertain 
considered by the general, who cancelled his lists in the possession of that mysterious body 
remission of Scales’s discharge with ignominy, known as the T. P. S., which are open to the 
so that Her Majesty’s —th Regiment of foot privileged in that thoroughfare; and Sixty per 
was happily enabled to get rid of a knave. Cent, occupies himself with consulting the rack 

I may now relate my final experience with of books on his desk, containing Burke, Debrett, 
regard to the foregoing adventure. The ser- the Army List, the University Calendars, the 
geant of the barrack-guard reported the roughly Clergy List, &c., according to wnat may be your 
repaired handcuffs to the orderly officer, who requirements; and when the boy has returned 
mentioned the matter in the return he sent to with satisfactory accounts of yourself or your 
the orderly-room. The case was then remitted securities, your signature on some neatly written 
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Blips of blue paper produces the chique that 
relieves your necessities. ‘Not half a bad fellow/ 
you tell your friends; and you are ^convinced 
he is the victim of prejudice. But woe betide 
you, should the time ever come when, the end 
of your tether reached, you plead delay or ask 
abatement of your bond! There is no mercy 
in that hawk face, pleasantly though it can 
smile; and the soft, well-kept bands can strike 
like a hawk’s talons when the occasion arises. 
There are times—usually early, before the ordi¬ 
nary hours of business—when Sixty per Cent 
may be found in conversation at bis office with 
a shady-looking individual who lias ‘minion of 
the law* stamped legibly on his countenance; 
and the tone in which the usurer utters such 
sentences as ‘Broke at Doncaster last week’— 
‘The writs are out already ‘Sell him up, stock, 
lock, and barrel’—‘Going to bolt, I believe’— 
‘Hang his wife and family!’ &e., is rather dif¬ 
ferent from the suave accents in which lie usually 
addresses his clients. 

He is fond of music, and is a pretty regular fre- 

S uenter of the opera on Saturday nights during 
tie season; and in the lobby, often manages to 
combine a little business with bis pleasure, 
especially in the Epsom, Ascot, and Newmarket 
July weeks, when backers have bad what is termed 
a facer. He sports a smart mail phaeton with 
a pair of high stepping bays; and as he drives 
round the park of an afternoon, he can impart 
a pretty considerable amount of information to 
any friend who happens to be with him regarding 
the occupants of the drags and victorias that 
they meet He lias his ‘bad times,’ like every¬ 
body else, and when, as occasionally happens, 
he has an enforced interview with one of Her 
Majesty’s judges, he is obliged to listen to some 
remarkably plain speaking in respect of his little 
transactions; and should a vaulting ambition 
induce him to seek membership in any more 
respectable club than the third-rate ‘proprietary 
pothouse/ his amour propre is liable to be con¬ 
siderably wounded by the extent of the * pilling ’ 
he is subjected to. As a rule, however, he is 
early taught to ‘keep his place/ and ‘recreates’ 
himself with gambling in stocks, buying old 
china, or breeding poultry; jingles the sovereigns 
in his pocket, and snaps his fingers at the world 
and its opinion. 


PROFESSOR SHELDON ON BUTTERINE. 

Professor Sheldon, who delivered an exhaus¬ 
tive paper on the ‘Butterine Question’ at a 
meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance, said that the 
quantity of butterine produced in Great Britain 
was not known, but was understood to be con¬ 
siderable ; nor was the volume of imported 
butterine known before the beginning of 1885, 
because, up to the end of 1884, it was entered 
in the Board of Trade Returns under the heading 
of ‘butter.’ The weight of butterine imported 
in the four months ending April 1885 was 308,548 
cwt., and in the corresponding months of the 
current year the volume of it had risen to 324,275 
cwt. Tne quantity of butterine imported, at the 
rate of the past four months, amounts to one 
hundred and thirty tons a day, day in and day 
i out, Sunday and Monday alike, or getting on 
^ towards fifty thousand tons a year ; and this 
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over aad above what is produced in the United 
Kingdom, The effect of the enormous trade on 
the dairy-farming of this country may bo easily 
imagined, and foreign dairy-farmers are also 
feeling the competition quite as keenly. The 
Profdteor admitted that outterine, when made 
in a proper way and from good materials, is a 
wholesome and useful article of food. He con¬ 
sidered it beyond dispute that butter would have 
been outside the reach of a vast number of j 
poor people, had not butterine come in as a 
substitute and lowered the price. He admitted 
that well-made butterine is a very tolerable substi¬ 
tute, though it is not butter in another form, 
as some would have us believe. The utilisation 
of surplus fat in the form of butterine was about 
the best possible way in which it could be used 
at all as an article of food and in a systematic 
manner. The clause relating to the penalties 
to be imposed upon retailers who sold butterine 
as butter, in the Butter Substitutes Bill before 
parliament, lie considered the most important I 
clause in the bill, as it concerned the men who 
had hitherto been the chief offenders. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 

Youth. 

When I am old, the'*) hills that bound 
My life within their natrow round, 

Will be the threshold of the door 
That leads to Freedom and to Fame, 
And the wide world beyond no more 
An idle dieam, an empty name , 

But I, from cures and troubles free, 

Its glories and its joys shall see. 

The summer isles of southern seas ; 

Great battles, glorious victories; 

The boundless prairies of tho West, 
Where red men hunt the buflalo ; 
Whatever fairest gifts and best 

The gods have given to men below— 
These, heart of mine, these shall we see 
In the brave days that are to be. 

Age. 

When I was young, thus narrow round 
Of bills a glorious world did bound ; 

Here, on the quiet valley floor, 

I dreamed of Freedom and of Fame, 
Ere yet I learned they wore no more 
Than a vain dream, an empty name; 
In that glad careless long ago, 

The happy hours seemed all too slow. 

I have been wrecked in stormy seas ; 

Not mine life’s glorious victories ; 

Gone the bright spell on boyhood cast; 

No more along the primrose way 
I wander, for my paths have passed 
To this sad woild of everyday. 

Ah, heart of mine, no more we know 
The days and dreams of long ago ! 


Printed and Published by W. Sc E. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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MODERN SLAVERY. 

A WORD FOR OUR BHOr- ASSISTANTS. 

That wc, as a nation, are not lovers of change 
for the sake of change, can hardly be disputed ; 
indeed, our conservatism in minor matters may 
justify the reflection cast upon us by our 
neighbours. But although we may be willing to 
continue patronising forms and institutions that 
may justly be considered antiquated and effete, 
yet it is nevertheless a fact that once get 
the public ear, and the cry of the oppressed will 
never be raised in vain, even though redress 
involves uprooting of old-established customs. 
Opposition to sudden and violent changes there 
may be ; but the familiar instance of our factory 
laws shows tlia l ll.u is help for the poorest 
and weakest, let the need for help once be made 
known. But, unhappily, those who most need 
assistance are just those least able to plead their 
own cau^e, either from ignorance or from fear 
of the consequences of complaint. Such was 
the case with the children, who needed an out¬ 
sider’s voice to raise their 4 cry; ’ and with those 
women-labourers, the story of whose underground 
toils and miseries needed but to be heard, to 
awake indignant protest against the whole system 
which could produce such results. In the latter 
case, so sweeping was the reform, that the recur¬ 
rence of the evil is impossible ; and though the 
working of the Factory and Workshop Act may 
not be altogether perfect, it affords a considerable 
measure of protection to the helpless, and stands 
as a wholesome check between oppressor and 
oppressed. 

By the Factory Act, not only are factories 
proper placed under government inspection, but 
all proprietors of workshops or workrooms are 
liable to the salutary visit of the inspector, whose 
duty it is to see that the terms of the Act are 
complied with; that is, that the ‘ hands ’ work 
only a certain specified number of hours; and j 
that due regard is paid to ventilation and sanitary I 
precautions. But the inspector’s boundary is the I 


workshop or workroom, and beyond this he is 
powerless to interfere ; although on his way to 
his department he frequently passes by large 
numbers of those who need supervision and 
protection fully as much as those on whose 
behalf his visit is paid, ^et who, as the law 
now stands, are utterly and hopelessly in the 
power of employers, who are free if they will 
to work their victims to death, with impunity. 

Not, of course, that all employers are deaf to 
the claims of humanity and think only of their 
own gain ; on the contrary, many large establish¬ 
ments are remarkable for the attention given to 
the comfort of employees, who work only a fair 
number of hours, are well housed, and treated 
generally •with consideration. But even in such 
cases, the restrictions and regulations are purely 
voluntary, and it is quite conceivable that a 
change of proprietorship might involve a com¬ 
plete reversion of the order of things ; and as a 
fact, the vastly larger part of retail business is 
carried on in a manner that makes the position 
of the shop-assistant practically one of cruel 
slavery. Not that the work is in itself laborious ; 
though, as it involves of necessity an unusual 
amount of standing, it is not suited to the 
naturally feeble or delicate. The assistant’s chief 
hardships centre round the abnormal length of 
his working-day, a day so protracted that none 
but the strongest can bear the strain. The 
standing itself becomes very much ^ matter of 
habit to the robust, provided the hours are 
reasonable, and that sufficient time is allowed 
for meals to enable the worker to get a real 
rest at least twice during a day of twelve hours, 
in addition to a regular weekly half-holiday. 
The assistant’s working hours should number 
about sixty per week, certainly not a low per¬ 
centage ; but, os matters now stand, it is no 
exaggeration to say that a very large majority 
of shop-assistants work from eighty to ninety 
hours a week, out of which, in many cases, no 
regular meal-times are allowed, food being hastily 
eaten, and work resumed as soon as the too hasty 
meal is finished. Nominally, indeed, there are 
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j stated times for meals in most establishments, 
in the better classes of which the assistants enjoy 
the meal in comfort; but in too many cases the 
unfortunate assistant has to accommodate his 
appetite to suit the tide of customers. 

Thirteen or fourteen hours daily, with scarcely 
a break, would be considered hard work, were 
it carried on under the invigorating influence of 
fresh air, or were the work of a varied or partly 
sedentary nature ; but when, in addition to the 
length of hours, thdre is the weary monotony of 
standing, the pain of which increases with every 
hour of violence to nature, and the fact that, 
in the large majority of cases, the air breathed 
is vitiated and impure, it needs but a little 
foresight to predict that a few years of such 
slavery will put an end to the working-power 
of its victims. 

Let any impartial observer take note of the 
ages of shop-assistants—especially in poor, crowded 
neighbourhoods—and he can hardly fail to be 
struck by the fact that the very'large majority 
are young, and that the apprentice-age pre¬ 
dominates. Indeed, it is not the least sad part 
of the picture that the crushing influence of 
habitual overwork is brought to bear most 
heavily upon the young man or woman, hardly 
more than boy or girl, who begins the new 
career full of the illusions of youth, and finds, 
long before the yeas of apprenticeship are over, 
that the capital of health and strength is either 
entirely gone or fast declining. Cases have 
come within our own experience in which the 
rosy cheeks and exuberant spirits of fifteen or 
Bixteen have at nineteen or twenty given way 
to the pale face and languid, artificial smile 
habitual to the overworked, who, in spite of 
pain and weariness, are forced to keep up the 
semblance of cheerfulness. In one instance, the 

g radual lowering of tone caused such a suscepti- 
ilifcy to disease, that an ordinary cold was 
sufficient to extinguish the feeble flame of life ; 
and in other cases, tendencies to special ailments 
have arisen, distinctly traceable to the over¬ 
taxing of immature strength. 

This personal experience is fully corroborated 
by many who have taken sufficient interest in 
the question to study the causes and effects of 
a system involving such a large amount of 
avoidable suffering to an important section of 
society. To take but one instance. The Rev. 
J. S. Webber, chaplain of University College 
Hospital, writing to the President of the Shop 
Hours’ Labour League, says: ‘ I have noticed 
the result of long hours amongst the assistants 
employed at the smaller houses of business- 
have met with many a young girl, broken 
down in health, with the brain weakened. 
Instead of getting a walk after business, or 
enjoying some otner healthy recreation, they 
have resorted to stimulants in the Bhape of 
intoxicating drinks, to keep up, as they lancy, 
the poor fragile frame. We find in our Sunday 
schools that the poor teachers who are assistants 
in shops cannot get to school on Sunday morning. 
This also applies to church. The shop-assistant 
is at a terrible disadvantage compared with the 
mechanic. Many of the former cannot leave 
business until nine or ten every evening, and 
twelve o’clock on Saturday, with body and mind 
ao exhausted, whatever educational advantages 


might offer, they are too exhausted to do any¬ 
thing but rest.’ This testimony from a man of 
large experience touches upon two or three of 
the incidental but by no means slight effects 
of overwork. Sunday, to the aching body and 
weary brain of the shop-assistant, whose Saturday, 
instead of being a half-holiday, is the crowning 
point to a week of toil, may bring with it 
something of physical refreshment; it certainly 
has little chance of affording that quiet time 
for reflection and spiritual exercise essential to 
the development of noble life. 

Again, as to innocent recreation—the health¬ 
giving walk, stimulating game, and harmless 
musical entertainment, are as entirely beyond 
the reach of the shop-assistant as are the edu¬ 
cational advantages offered by public lecture, 
picture-gallery, or library. His, or her, life is, 
in fact, an*'example of the ‘all work and no 
play’ which in the nature of things produces 
‘a dull boy’—or girl. And with whatever ability 
or education the shop career is begun, it is a 
pretty sure thing that the mind will become 
so stupefied with the burden of physical weari¬ 
ness, that the inclination towards self-culture will 
quickly vanish, and the overworked assistant 
sinks into a state of apathy, which, especially 
in the case of the male assistant, reduces him 
to the dead-level of hopeless existence; and 
not only is his present life a burden, but the 
ordinary castle-building of the young man has 
very limited play in his case ; for every dream 
of future bliss is checked by the reflection that 
should he daro to face poverty and found for 
himself a home, liis services will very prob¬ 
ably be at a discount, the married assistant 
standing a worse chance of employment than 
the single. 

Who shall wonder if, under such circumstances, 
the young man or woman is not always proof 
against the temptations of those more than doubt¬ 
ful pleasures which present the only substitute 
for natural and rational enjoyments'? 

What is the medical voice on this question of 
overwork, need hardly be said. Whenever a 
doctor writes or speaks on the subject, lie is sure 
to give unequivocal testimony as to the prema¬ 
ture failure of health amongst shop-assistants in 
general, and especially amongst growing boys 
and girls, whose immature frames cannot, without 
injury, be made to habitually violate every phy¬ 
siological law. And yet, in face of all this, the 
market is so overstocked with volunteers for 
slavery, that the master has matters completely 
in his own hands, and is perfectly safe in defying 
rebellion, sure that were the whole of his assistants 
to leave to-day, their places could with ease be 
filled to-morrow. 

Much of this over-supply is due to ignorance 
on the part of parents and guardians, who, finding 
a ‘genteel’ employment for the boy or girl, do 
not stop to inquire what goes on behind the 
curtain of gentility. And by the time his appren¬ 
ticeship is over, the assistant is not at an age to 
mark out for himself a new career, and is bound 
to make the best of a bad bargain. Not only so, 
but one of the special drawbacks to shop-labour 
is the fact that if the employee offends his 
employer in any way, even to such matters as 
attending a meeting or taking in a paper that is 
disapproved of, he is liable to dismissal without a 
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reason and without a character ; so that virtually 
the shop-assistant gives into his employer’s hands 
the absolute control of his time, his health, and 
his character ; and whatever may be the results 
of that surrender, escape or redress is equally 
unattainable. 

Again, we repeat that many employer# refrain 
from taking advantage of their power ; but never- 
thelessjhe fact remains, that a master who, through 
thoughtlessness or greed, overworks, under-pays, 
badly houses and badly feeds his employees, or 
dismisses them without a character, is at perfect 
liberty to do so, and is in no danger of being called 
to account for his actions ! 

The Early Closing Association has done some¬ 
thing towards procuring at least an amelioration 
of tne shop-assistant’s condition, by seeking to 
establish a universal half-holiday. It "works on 
the persuasive line, and in some part? of London 
and in many provincial towns has succeeded in 
securing this boon of half a day’s rest; but 
persuasion alone will never be able to treat with 
an evil so widespread; for, as long as the early 
closing is purely voluntary, so long it will be in 
the power of any one man to compel a whole 
neighbourhood to refuse or abolish the half¬ 
holiday. If his shop is open when others are 
closed, he will to a certainty obtain customers ; 
and this is an advantage his neighbours dare not 
allow him ; therefore, they must follow suit and 
keep open at his pleasure. 

In this one-man power lies the secret of the 
present abnormal length of hours ; for it is a 
matter of experience that as long as shops are 
open, so long customers will continue to come; 
and hence competition has suggested lengthening 
of hours with a view to checkmating neighbours. 
Yet no method of doing business ever brought 
with it more disadvantage, for less gain. The 
public is certainly no better oil' than if shopping 
had to bo got tlu.-jgh in reasonable time ; and 
beyond dispute, the shopkeeping class is not only 
no Letter, but very much worse off for this 
tyranny of custom, which compels even the un¬ 
willing employer to keep his assistants at work 
far beyond the ordinary limits of labour. And 
so deep-seated and established has the slavery 
become, that there remains nothing for it but an 
appeal to the State to interfere with an extension 
of the Factory and Workshop Act; and although 
we are by no means of those who believe in 
‘grandmotherly legislation/ this is a case, if ever 
there was one, in which the strong hand of the 
law alone can lift a whole section of society out 
of the misery in which it now lies,- and from 
which, unaided, it can never escape. An exten¬ 
sion of the Factory Act, although it would of 
necessity leave the shop-assistant’s hours longer 
than those of most workers, would at least 
protect him from unlimited labour, and would 
insure hiB work being carried on under fairly 
healthy conditions. 

The grumbling section of the public would 
doubtless raise many objections to a shopping 
day of only twelve hours ; but we confidently 
prophesy that a year’s probation would show the 
new order of things to he no hardship to the 
purchaser; and as regards employers, although, 
doubtless, many will make great capital out of 
the grievance of coercion, the more sensible and 
far-flighted will recognise the fact that on this 


question 4fc least the interests of employer and 
employed are identical. Once insure that all 
shops shall be limited to the same number of 
hours, and there need be no anxiety as to loss of 
business. The consumer’s wants must be met, 
and if he has only a limited (and reasonable) 
number of hours in which to do his shopping, 
he will have no choice but to adapt his habits to 
the new order of things. 

Hardship, of course, it would be if the law 
were limited to certain neighbourhoods, or if 
clashing trades were not all under the same 
restriction ; but as long as there was one uniform 
code for all, the only difference to the shopkeeper 
would be greater personal leisure without loss of 
business. To those heads of large establishments 
to whom reference has already been made, this 
may seem a trifling matter ; but many and many 
a small shopkeeper will rejoice, fully as much' as 
his assistants, in freedom from the excessive toil 
which makes his life as much a slavery as theirs, 
and from which he is equally power] ess to escape. 

Under the name of the ‘Shop Hours’ Labour 
League/ a scheme has been set on loot having 
for its object the presentation to parliament of 
such a bill as has been suggested ; and the interest 
of every individual membeikof society is earnestly 
invited, in the hope of creating a public conscience 
on a question affecting tliousandsN of workers, 
whose services are essential# to the comfort of 
the community. The President of the League, 
Thomas Sutherst, Esq., barrister-at-law, has com¬ 
piled a shilling volume on the subject, which, 
under the somewhat sensational title of Death 
and Disease behind the Counter, contains a large 
amount of sober fact, and can scarcely fail to 
awaken strong feeling in the mind of every 
reader who takes an interest in the welfare of 
his fellows. The League needs help, not in 
money, but in personal effort and influence; 
and Mr Sutherst (3 Dr Johnson’s Buildings, 
London), whose work is purely a labour of love, 
is ready to give information, or to suggest 
methods by which help may be rendered to a 
cause which thoroughly deserves the heartiest 
support. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

At the dinner that evening, Macfarlane, the 
Scotch doctor, took in Nora; while Harry Noel 
had handed over to his care a dowager-planteresa 
from a neighbouring estate; so Harry had no 
need to talk any further to his pretty little 
hostess during that memorable Tuesday. On 
Wednesday morning he had made up his mind 
he would find some excuse <to get away from 
this awkward position in Mr Dupuy’s household ; 
for it was clearly impossible for him to remain 
there any longer, after he had again asked Nora 
and been rejected; but of course he couldn’t 
go so suddenly before the dinner to be given 
m his honour; and he waited on, impatiently 
and sullenly. 

Tom Dupuy was there too; and even Mr 
Theodore Dupuy himself, who knew the whole 
secret of Harry’s black blood, and therefore 
regarded him now as almost beyond the pale 
of human sympathy, couldn’t help noticing to 
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himself that his nephew Tom really seemed 
quite unnecessarily anxious to drag this unfortu¬ 
nate young man Noel into some sort of open 
rupture. ‘Very ill advised of Tom,’ Mr Dupuy 
-thought to himself; ‘ and very bad manners too, 
for a Dupuy of Trinidad. He ought to know 
■well enough that whatever the young man’s unde¬ 
sirable antecedents may happen to be, as long 
as he ’a here in the position of a guest, ho ought 
at least to be treated with common decency 
and common politeness. To-morrow, we shall 
manage to bunt up some excuse, or give him 
some effectual hint, which will have the result 
Of clearing him bodily off the premises. Till 
then, Tom ought to endeavour to treat him, as 
far as possible, in every way like a perfect equal.' 

Even during the time while the ladies still re¬ 
mained in the dining-room, Tom Dupuy couldn’t 
avoid making several severe hits, as he considered 
them, af Harry Noel from the opposite side of 
the hospitable table. Harry bad happened once 
to venture on some fairly sympathetic common¬ 
place remark to his dowager-planteress about the 
planters having been quite ruined by emancipa¬ 
tion, when Tom Dupuy fell upon him bodily, and 
called out with an unconcealed sneer : ‘ Ruined by 
emancipation !—ruined by emancipation ! That 
.just shows how much you know about the matter, 
to talk of the planters being ruined by emancipa¬ 
tion ! If you knew anything at all of what 
you’re talking about, you’d know that it wasn’t 
emancipation in the least that ruined us, but 
your plaguy parliament doing away with the dif¬ 
ferential duties.’ 

Harry bit his lip, and glanced across the table 
at the young planter with a quiet smile of 
superiority; Out the only word he permitted 
himself to utter was the one harmless and neutral 
word ‘ Indeed ! ’ 

*0 yes, you may say “Indeed” if you like,’ 
Tom Dupuy retorted warmly.. ‘That’s just the 
way of all you conceited English people. You 
think-yon know such a precious lot about the 
whole subject, and you really and truly know 
in the end just less than absolutely nothing.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ Harry answered carelessly, with 
his wine-glass poised for a moment half lifted 
in his hand. ‘I admit most unreservedly that 
you know a great deal more than I do about 
the differential duties, whatever they may be, 
for I never so much as heard their very name 
in all my life until the present moment.’ 

Tom Dupuy smiled a satisfied smile of com¬ 
plete triumph. ‘I thought as much,’ he said 
exultantly; ‘I knew you hadn’t. That’s just 
the way r ‘of all English people. They know 
nothing at all about the most important and 
essential matters, and yet they venture to talk 
about them for all the world as if they knew 
as much as we do about the whole subject’ 

‘ Really,’ Harry answered with a good-humoured 
smile, ‘ I fancied a man might be fairly well 
informed about things in general, and yet never 
have heard in his pristine innocence of the 
differential duties. I haven’t the very faintest 
idea myself, to tell you the truth, what they 
are. Perhaps you will be good enough to lighten 
my darkness.’ 

/What they are!’ Tom Dupuy ejaculated in 
mous horror. _ ‘They aren’t anything. They’re 
*oae away with. They’ve ceased to exist long 


ago. You and the other plaguy English people 
took them off, and ruined the colonies; and now 
you don’t as much as know what you’ve done, 
or whether they’re existing still or done away 
with !’ 

‘Tom, my boy,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy inter¬ 
posed blandly, ‘you really mustn’t hold Mr 
Noel personally responsible for all the undoubted 
shortcomings of the English nation ! You must 
remember that his father is, like ourselves, a 
West Indian proprietor, and that tfhe iniquitous 
proceedings with reference to the differential 
duties—which nobody can for a moment pre¬ 
tend to justify—injured him every bit as much 
as they injured ourselves.’ 

‘But wlmt are the differential duties?* Harry 
whispered to his next neighbour but one, the 
Scotch doctor. ‘I never heard of them in my 
life, I assure you, till this very minute.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ Dr Macfarlane responded 
slowly, ‘there was a time when sugar from the 
British colonies was admitted into Britain at a 
less duty than sugar from Cuba or other foreign 
possessions; and at last, the British consumer 
took the tax off the foreign sugar, and cheapened 
them all alike in the British market. Very good, 
of course, for the British consumer, but clean 
ruination and nothing else for the Trinidad 
planter.’ 

For the moment, the conversation changed, 
but not tlic smouldering war between the two 
belligerents. Whatever subject Harry Noel hap¬ 
pened to start during that unlucky dinner, Tom 
Dupuy, watching him closely, pounced down upon 
him at once like an owl on the hover, and tore 
him to pieces with prompt activity. Harry bore 
it all as good-naturedly as he could, though his 
temper was by no means naturally a forbearing 
one; but he didn’t wish to come to an open 
rupture with Tom Dupuy at his uncle’s table, 
especially after that morning’s occurrences. 

As soon as the ladies had left the room, how¬ 
ever, Tom Dupuy drew up his chair so as exactly 
to face Harry, and began to pour out for himself 
in quick succession glass after glass of his uncle’s 
fiery sherry, which ho tossed off with noisy 
hilarity. The more he drank, the louder his 
voice became, and the hotter his pursuit of Harry 
Noel. At last, when Mr Theodore Dupuy, now 
really alarmed as to what his nephew was going 
to say next, ordered in the coffee prematurely, 
to prevent an open outbreak by rejoining the 
ladies, Tom walked deliberately over to the side¬ 
board and took out a large square decanter, from 
which he poured a good-sized liqueur-glassful of 
some pale liquid for himself and another for 
Harry. 

‘There!’ he cried boisterously. ‘Just you try 
that, Noel, will you. There’s liquor for you! 
That’s the real old Pimento Valley rum, the 
best in the island, double distilled, and thirty 
years in bottle. You don’t taste any hogo about 
that, Mr Englishman, eh, do you?’ 

‘Any what?’ Harry inquired politely, lifting 
up the glass and sipping a little of the contents 
out of pure courtesy, for neat rum is not in itself 
a very enticing beverage to any other than West 
Indian palates. 

•‘Any hogo’ Tom Dupuy repeated loudly and 
insolently—‘ hogo, hogo. I suppose, now, yon 
mean to say you don’t even know what hogo is, 
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do you ?—Never heard of hogo ? Precious affec¬ 
tation ! Don’t understand plain language ! Yah, 
rubbish.’ 

‘ Why, no, certainly,’ Harry assented as calmly 
as he was able ; ‘ I never before did hear of hogo, 
I assure you. I haven’t the slightest idea what 
it is, or whether I ought rather to admife or to 
deplore its supposed absence in this very excel¬ 
lent old rum of yours.’ 

'Hogo'8 French,’ Tom Dupuy asserted doggedly, 
'Hogo 1 s French, and I should have thought you 
ought to have known it. Everybody in Trini¬ 
dad knows what hogo is. It’s French, I tell 
you. Didn’t you ever learn any French at the 
school you went to, Noel V 

‘Excuse me,’ Harry said, flushing up a little, 
for Tom Dupuy had asked the question very 
offensively. ‘It is not French. I k^oW enough 
of French at least to say that such a word as 
hogo, whatever it may mean, couldn’t possibly be 
French for anything.’ 

‘ As my nephew pronounces it,’ Mr Dupuy 
put in diplomatically, ‘you may perhaps have 
some difficulty in recognising its meaning; hut 
it’s our common West Indian corruption, Mr 
Noel, of haul godt — haut godt, you understand me 
—precisely so; haut godt , or hogo, being the strong 
and somewhat offensive molasses-like flavour of 
new rum, before it has been mellowed, as this 
of ours has been, by being kept for years in the 
wood and in bottle.’ 

‘ Oh, ah, that’s all very well! I suppose you ’re 
going to turn against me now, Uncle Theodore,’ 
Tom Dupuy exclaimed angrily—he was reaching 
the incipient stage of quarrelsome drunkenness. 
‘I suppose you must go and make fun of me, too, 
for my French pronunciation as well ns this fine- 
spoken Mr Noel here. But I don’t care a pin 
about it, or about either of you, either. Who’s 
Mr Noel, I should like to know, that he should 
come here, with Us line new-fangled English 
ways, setting himself up to be better than we 
are, and teaching us to improve our French 
pronunciation ?—O yes, it’s all very fine ; hut 
what does he want to go stopping in our houses 
for, with our own ladies, and all that, and then 
going and visiting with coloured rubbish that I 
wouldn’t touch with a pair of tongs—the woolly¬ 
headed niggers'.—that’s what I want to know, 
Uncle Theodore ? ’ 

Mr Dupuy and Harry rose together. ‘Tom, 
Tomt* Mr Dupuy cried warningly, ‘you are 
quite forgetting yourself. Bemember that this 
gentleman is my guest, and is here to-day by 
my invitation. How dare you say Such things 
as that to my own guest, sir, at my own table? 
You insult me, sir, you insult me !’ 

‘ I think,’ Harry interrupted, white with anger, 
*1 had better withdraw at once, Mr Dupuy, 
before things go any further, from a room where 
I ’ am evidently, quite without any intention 
on my own part,, a cause of turmoil and dis¬ 
agreement.’ 

He moved hastily towards the open window 
which gave upon the lawn, where the ladies were 
strolling, after the fashion of the country, in the 
silvery moonlight, among the tropical shrubbery. 
But Tom Dupuy jumped up before him and 
stood in his way, now drunk with wine and rum 
and insolence and temper, and blocked his road 
to the open window. 


‘No, n6 !’ he cried, ‘you shan’t go yet 1 —I’ll 
tell you all the reason why, gentlemen. He shall 
hear the truth. I ’ll take the vanity and nonsense 
out of him ! He’s a brown man himself, nothing 
but a brown man !—Do you know, you fine fellow 
you, that you’re only, after all, a confounded, 
woolly-headed brown mulatto ? You are, sir ! 
you are, I tell you! Look at your hands, you 
nigger, look at your hands, I say, if ever you 
doubt it.’ 

Harry Noel’s proud lip culled contemptuously 
as he pushed the half-tipsy planter aside witii 
his elbow, and began to stride angrily away 
towards the moonlit shrubbery. * I daresay I am, 
he answered coolly, for he was always truthful, 
and it flashed across his mind in the space' of 
a second that Tom Dupuy was very possibly 
right enough. ‘But if I am, my good fellow, 
I will no longer inflict my company, I tell you, 
upon persons who, I see, ore evidently so little 
desirous of sharing it any further.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Tdta Dupuy exclaimed madly, plant¬ 
ing himself onc§ more like a fool in front of the 
angry and retreating Englishman, ‘he’s a brown 
man, a mulatto, a coloured fellow, gentlemen, 
own cousin of that precious nigger scamp, Isaac 
Pourtal&s, whose woolly head I’d like to knock 
this minute against his own woolly head, the 
insolent upstart! Why, gentlemen,Vo you know 
who his mother was 1 Do you know who this 
fine Lady Noel was that he wants to come over 
us with? She was nothing better, I swear to 
you solemnly, than a common, brown wench over 
in Barbadoes! ’ 

Harry Noel’s face grew livid purple with that 
foul insult, as ho leapt like a wild beast at the 
roaring West Indian, and with one fierce blow 
sent him reeling backward upon the floor at 
his feet like a senseless lump of dead matter. 

* Hound and cur ! how dare you ? ’ he hissed 
out hoarsely, planting his foot contemptuously on 
the fallen planter’s crumpled shirt-front ‘How 
dare you?—how dare you? Say what you will 
of me, myself, you miserable blackguard—but 
my mother! my mother ! ’ And then, suddenly 
recollecting himself, with a profound bow to the 
astonished company, he hurried out, hatless and 
hot, on to the darkling shrubbery, casting the 
dust of Orange Grove off his feet half instinc¬ 
tively behind him as he went. 

Next moment a soft voice sounded low beside 
him, to his intense astonishment. As he strode 
alone across the dark lawn, Nora Dupuy, who 
had seen the whole incident from the neighbour¬ 
ing shrubbery, glided out to his side from the 
shadow of the star-apple tree and whispered a 
few words earnestly in hjs ear. Harry Noel, still 
white with passion and trembling in every riiuscle 
like a hunted animal, could «iot but stop and 
listen to them eagerly even in that supreme 
moment of righteous indignation. ‘Thank you 
Mr Noel,’ she said sifhply—‘‘ thank you, thank 
you!’ 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The gentlemen in the dining-room stood looking 
at one another in blank dismay for a few seconds,, 
and then Dr Macfarlane broke the breathless 
Bilence by saying out loud, with his broad Scotch* 
bluntness: ‘Ye’re a fool, Tom Dupuy—a very- 
fine fool, ye are; and I’m not sorry the young 







Englishman knocked you down and give you a 
lesson, for speaking ill against his own mother.’ 

‘Where has he gone 1 ’ Dick Gastello, the 
governor’s aide-de-camp, asked quickly, as Tom 
picked himself up with a sheepish, awkward, 
drunken look. ‘ He can’t deep here to-night now, 
you know, and he’ll have to sleep somewhere 
orpther, Macfarlane, won’t he ? ’ 

‘Run after him,’ the doctor said, ‘and take 
him to your own house. Not one of these 
precious Trinidad folk’ll stir hand or foot to 
befriend him anyhow, now they’ve been told 
he’s a brown man.’ 

Gastello took up his hat and ran as fast as 
he,could go after Noel. Ho caught him up, 
breathless, half-way down to the gate of the 
estate; for Harry, though he had gone off 
hurriedly without hat or coat, was walking 
alone down the main road coolly enough now, 
trying to look and feel within himself as though 
nothing at all unusual in any wav had happened. 
‘ "Where are you going to, Noel ? *' Castello asked, 
in a friendly voice.—‘By Jove J. I’m jolly glad 
you knocked that fellow down, and tried to 
teach him a little manners, though he is old 
Dupuy’s nephew. But of course you can’t stop 
there to-night. What do you mean now to do 
with yourself 1 * 

‘I shall go to Hawthorn’s,’ Harry answered 
quietly. 

‘Better not go there,’ Dick Castello urged, 
taking him gently by the shoulder. ‘ If you do, 
you know, it’ll look as if you wanted to give 
a handle to Tom Dupuy and break openly 
with the whole lot of them. Tom Dupuy insulted 
you abominably, and you couldn’t have done 
anything else but knock him down, of course, 
my dear fellow ; and he needed it jolly well, 
too, we all know perfectly. But don’t let it 
seem as if you were going to quarrel with the 
whole lot of us. Come home to my house now 
at Savannah Garden. I’ll walk straight over 
there with you and have a room got ready for 
you at once; and then I ’ll go back to Orange 
Grove for Mrs Castello, and bring across as much 
of your luggage as I can in my carriage, at 
least as much as you ’ll need for the present’ 

‘Very well, Captain Castello,’ answered Noel 
submissively. ‘It’s very kind of you to take 
me in. I ’ll go with you; you know best 
about it But hang it all, you know, upon 
my word I expect the fellow may have been 
telling the truth after all, and I daresay I 
really am what these fools of Trinidad people 
call a br^wn man. Did ever you hear such 
absurd nonsense ? Calling me a brown man! 
As if it ever mattered twopence to any sensible 
person whether a man was black, brown, white, 
or yellow, as long 'as he ’a not such a confounded 
cad and boor as that roaring tipsy lout of a 
young Dupuy fellow ! ’ 

So Harry Noel went that Tuesday night to 
Captain Castello’s at Savannah Garden, and slept, 
6r rather lay awake, there till Wednesday morning 
—the morning of the day set aside by Louis 
Delgado and Isaac Pourtal6s ,for their great 
rising and general massacre. 

As for Nora, she went up to her own boudoir 
as soon as the guests had gone—they didn’t stay 
long after this awkward occurrence—and threw 
herself down, once more on the big sofa, and 
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i cried as if her heart would burst for very anguish 
and humiliation. 

3 He had knocked down Tom Dupuy. That 
i was a good thing as far as it went! For that at 
, least, if for nothing else, Nora was duly grateful 
, to him. But had she gone too far in thanking 
3 him? Would he accept it as a proof that she 
meant him to reopen the closed question between 
3 them ? Nora hoped not, for that—that at anyrate 
3 was now finally settled. She could never, never, 
3 never marry a Drown man ! And yet, how much 
I nicer and bolder he was than all the other men 
she saw around her! Nora liked him even for 
3 his faults. That proud, frank, passionate Noel 
, temperament of his, which many girls would have 
i regarded with some fear and no little misgiving, 
f exactly suited her West Indian prejudices and 
; her Westf'Ijidian ideal. His faults were the faults 
, of a proud aristocracy ; and it was entirely as a 
l member of a proud aristocracy herself that Nora 
. Dupuy lived and moved and had her being. A 
, man like Edward Hawthorn she could like and 
l respect; but a man like Harry Noel she could 

> admire and love—if, ah if, he were only not a 
l brown man ! What a terrible cross-arrangement 
) of fate that the one man who seemed otherwise 
) exactly to suit her girlish ideal, should happen 

to belong remotely to the one race between 
L which and her own there existed in her mind 
for ever and ever an absolutely fixed and irre- 
, movable barrier! 

, So Nora, too, lay awake all night; and all night 
3 long she thought but of one thing and one person 
t —the solitary man she could never, never, never 
1 conceivably marry. 

3 And Harry, for his part, thinking to himself, 
, on his tumbled pillow, at Savannah Garden, said 
, to his own heart over and over and over again: 
t ‘ I shall love her for ever; I can never while I 
3 live leave off loving her. But after what occurred 
7 yesterday and last night, 1 mustn’t dream for 
r worlds of asking her a third lime. I know now 
* what it was she meant when she spoke about 

> the barrier between us. Poor girl! how very 
i wild of her ! How strange that she should think 
; in her own soul a Dupuy of Trinidad superior 

in position to one of the ancient Lincolnshire 
. Noels!’ 

i For pride always sees everything from its own 
; point of view alone, and never for a moment 
. succeeds in admitting to itself the pride of others 
. as being equally reasonable and natural with its 


SOME PET LIZARDS. 

BY CATHERINE C. HOFLEY. 

Those who live near commons and turfy heaths 
may in the spring-time espy the lizards peeping 
cautiously out from among the weeds to court 
the sunshine jftfter their winter’s sleep; or, on 
a warm dffljl boldly flitting across the grass, 
but hiding" again on the slightest alarm. Much 
may the amateur naturalist find to interest 
and amuse him in these tiny lizards; to admire 
also, for their colours are often very beautiful, 
their eyes bright and watchful, their form and 
actions anything but ungraceful. Among these 
native lizards, the Slow-worm (Angitis fragilis) 







is included—the ‘deaf adder’ or ‘blindworm,’ 
as it is commonly but wrongly called. As a 
pet, Anguis fragilis has many recommendations. 
Small, clean, unobtrusive, inoffensive, and easily 
fed, are more than can be said of most pets : 
domestic qualifications which, indeed, may be 
extended to its little four-legged cousins, the 
British lizards, often found in the same habitat, 
and afl of which can be caught and transferred 
to a large glass bowl with ease and satisfaction. 
One of the bell-shaped glasses with a perforated 
knob at the top answers capitally. Reversed and 
furnished with moss, turf, and sand, the hole 
serves for drainage, because water is indispensable 
for the lizards, and the moss and turf should 
be sprinkled occasionally. A stand ijto which 
the reversed glass fits can be purchased with 
it, and a large china plate completes the arrange¬ 
ment, which, with its pretty occupants, is an 
ornament for any window or conservatory. 

By an accident, I soon discovered that a slow- 
worm—my first and then only pet reptile— 
requires water. Knowing that it fed on slugs, 
I was hunting in the garden, and at length 
found some small ones under a flower-pot saucer, 
and conveyed them undisturbed to a place in the 
cage. The slow-worm soon discovered the addi¬ 
tion, but instead of selecting a slug for supper, 
began to lick the cold, damp saucer, putting 
out its tongue repeatedly, as if refreshed; and 
forthwith the saucer was reversed and filled with 
the beverage, which the little reptile soon lapped 
eagerly, continuing to do so for some minutes. 
After this discovery, fresh water was supplied 
daily. That little creature became quickly tamed, 
a fact which her historv will easily explain. 

‘Do you want a live viper?’ a friend in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum asked me, 
one day. 

‘ A viper! Here ? ’ 

‘Yes, a deaf viper. It was caught in Surrey 
last week. We bad a field-day.’ 

My friend was a member of a Natural History 
Society, as was also the gentleman who had found 
the so-called ‘viper.’ His hobby being geology 
rather than zoology, he had been breaking and 
turning over fragments of rock in a sort of 
dell, when he had discovered the harmless little 
creature, which he—a scholarly man, by the 
way—would have immediately put to death, as 
a dangerous viper, had not my friend—also a 
learned man, though not versed in snakes— 
reserved it for me, and with much caution trans¬ 
ferred it to a tin box. It was subsequently 
consigned to a bottle, and tightly corked until I 
could see it. My friend now promised me he 
would not put the ‘deaf viper’ to. death, os his 
lady relatives were daily entreaflBg him to do; 
and a few days afterwards, he shook out of its 
narrow prison on to my table—not a viper, 
but a feeble slow-worm, the poor little thing 
having had no food during those eight or ten 
days of captivity. No wonder, then, that the 
half-famished reptile grew easily reconciled to 
an improved home with fresh grass and moss 


and other luxuries, and soon learned to recog¬ 
nise its preserver. Soon a companion was brought 
for it, one freshly caught and full of health and 
vigour. This one was not so easily reconciled 
to a glass house, and only by slow degrees 
would it allow itself to be taken up and 
handled. 

Another year, my saurian family increased to 
nine, including all the three British species, and 
all living amicably together in one large bell- 
glass. I will not trouble my readers with the 
nine names by which the nine lizards were 
known in the domestic circle. Scientifically, 
they were Anguis fragilis , Laccrta agilis , and 
Zootica vivipara; the last so called from its 
giving birth to live young. Anguis fragilis also 
produces its young alive; or, as in the cash of 
one of my own, in a membranous case or ‘ shell,’ 
quite entire, but easily ruptured. The specific 
name agilis has been applied to the larger lacer- 
tine ; but a more agile, swift, and flashing little 
creature than Zootica vivipara can scarcely exist; 
so that the true names of these three species of 
lizard are notj after all, so truly descriptive. 
Zootica is much smaller, and must have acquired 
its astonishing celerity protectively, the wee 
animal having no other safeguard than in flight. 
And its suppleness equals its activity. Caught 
and held in the closed hand so tightly that one 
almost feared to crush it, it would nevertheless 
turn itself round, or rather double itself com¬ 
pletely back and escape the other way, where 
no outlet seemed possible ; or between the fingers, 
where you least expected It is extremely rest¬ 
less and timid, and less easily tamed than laccrta. 
One of my zooticas had a peculiar dread of being 
handled, and was so ever on the alert, watching 
my slightest approach, and looking up sideways 
out of one eye, and with its head on one side 
in such a bird-like manner, that it acquired the 
name of * Birdie.’ Birdie seemed guided by 
intellect more than any of the family; and the 
devices she practised in order to escape me, when 
she anticipated my intentions to get hold of 
her, were truly intelligent. She vanished some¬ 
where, but presently you caught sight of one 
bright eye peeping up from the depths of the 
moss, as if saying: ‘Ah, I know what you’re 
up to ! ’ Perhaps I did try to circumvent Birdie 
somewhat heartlessly, just to observe her ma¬ 
noeuvres. She would peep at me and watch 
me through the glass, when I was sitting for 
away and had no intention of going near; but 
at last she learned to stay in my open hand, 
and I sometimes suspected there was as much 
play as fear in her hiding. _ • 

The lizards were also thirsty little creatures, 
and eagerly refreshed their tongues by lapping 
the wet moss, until they learned to lap out of 
a saucer. The male laccrta is of a handsome 
iridescent green, pale and delicate on the throat 
and belly, and a riok. dark colour on the back. 
Laccrta is easily tamed. It soon learns to settle 
itself comfortably in a warm hand, and is quite 
appreciative of caresses in the form of a gentle 
stroking with the finger. In intelligence, both 
species certainly rank above Anguis fragilis; they 
more easily recognise the voice and the owner 
of the voice, looking up when addressed in the 
peculiar tone which was reserved for lizard 
training. 
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A large and handsome female lacerta that 
jived in a smaller glass bjr itself, escaped one 
day, and fell out of the window near which it 
was placed. It must have sustained some internal 
injury, and had, no doubt, suffered from cold 
and terror during the two days and nights it 
was lost, until found on a neighbour’s balcony. 

I had reason to suspect she would soon deposit 
eggs, but she grew gradually thin and feeble, 
refusing food, and was evidently suffering, though 
showing no outward appearance of injury. It 
exhibited a strong desire to climb against the 
side of its cage, or whatever upright surface it 
was near, and remain in a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion ; or if it could find no such leaning-place, 
it threw. up its head and thus held it, as if to 
relieve itself of some pain. Then, more and 
more it kept its eyes closed, or opened them 
only to seek some object against which it could 
rest in that perpendicular position. As winter 
approached, I allowed the little sufferer to lie 
on a table near the fire, and covered it over 
for warmth; but it never remained contented 
on the level. Though its eyes were usually closed, 
whenever I spoke to it in the peculiar tone with 
which it was familiar, it invariably opened them 
and came towards me. If it could not reach 
me, it would even jump from the table to my 
lap in order to gain its favourite perpendicular 
position on my dress, where it remained quiet 
until removed. It grew more and more feeble, 
until one could scarcely detect life in it, except 
in the effort to open its eyes and try to approach 
when I spoke to it, and this to the very lost 

These little lizards are easily procured; and 
I trust the perusal of these memoirs may induce 1 
some kind and patient individual to try them 
as pets, when it will be found that their sense 
of hearing and intelligence is in no way exagge¬ 
rated. 

Lizards cast their skins at uncertain intervals, 
during the summer, being greatly influenced by ! 
temperature. One very warm season, when they I 
were much in the sunshine, mine changed their 
dress on an average once in three weeks. Some 
of the sloughs came off entire, even to the tips 
of the tiny, delicate fingers, like a perfect glove. 
Sometimes they were shed in fragments. The 
head shields are not regularly renewed with 
the skin, which was always reversed. Anguis 
fragilu on one occasion cast its skin entire and 
unreversed, a very unusual occurrence. All 
begin at the mouth, as snakes do; and you will 
see when the process is about to commence by 
the. little creatures rubbing their mouths and 
their heads against whatever they are near, the 
loosening cuticle no doubt causing irritation. To 
watch the process is exceedingly interesting, espe¬ 
cially when the lacgrtines free their limbs of the 
old garment, shaking off and dragging them¬ 
selves out of it as you get off a tight sleeve. 

A word about the voice of lizards, on which 
so much has been written. That these do utter 
a sound is certain; but it is very feeble; 
though, perhaps, in comparison with their size, 
not more feeble than the hiss of a snake. And 
duly when much disturbed and annoyed do they 
ejaculate even this little sound, which is as if 
you half pronounced and whispered the letter 
f®* Sometimes it resembles is, only audible 
^iiraen quiet prevails. Both the lizards and the 


slow-worms expressed flieir displeasure by this 
same little expulsion of breath, scarcely to be 
called a hiss. But once when a Blow-worm fell 
from a high stand to the'floor, there was a singular 
sort of loud chirp or chuckle, as if the breath 
were forced suddenly from the lungs by the fall. 
It was wholly unlike its regular ‘voice,’ and 
was so remarkable, that if it had not been ejacu¬ 
lated simultaneously with the ‘flop 1 op the 
carpet that announced ‘Lizzie’s’ fall, I might 
have thought a young bird or a frog was in 
the room. The slow-worms often got out of 
their cage and fell to the floor, seeming to be 
none the worse ; but only on this one occasion 
did I hear the breath escape So audibly. 

Recommending them as pets, it is important 
to say that they all like a change of diet; and 
herein liep the chief difficulty of keeping them, 
except to those who have gardens or who live 
in the country. Anguis fragilis will content 
itself for a long period on worms, but these 
must be fresh ; and it enjoys a slug or a small 
smooth caterpillar for a change. But the lizards 
are more fastidious, as is perhaps natural ; for 
in their wild state they catch such insects as 
are in season, and have a choice of those. In 
the suburbs of London, I found them glad of 
such varieties as could be procured from the 
shrubs in a garden, or by digging; and small 
worms, caterpillars, spiders, or insects were in 
turn eagerly pounced upon. ‘Birdie’ was par¬ 
ticularly quick in detecting a rarity and in 
being first to seize it. Flies are liked by the 
lizards, but not by the slow-worms, the latter 
preferring less dry food. Centipedes were rejected 
by common consent. 

The difficulty of meeting the dietetic require¬ 
ments of certain pets reminds me of another 
pair of lizards that in turn inhabited the bell- 
glass. These were brought from Brazil, and 
introduced to me by the name of Taraquira 
Smith. An i or two should perhaps terminate 
and dignify the latter name, to commemorate 
the particular Smith who bestowed it on Tara¬ 
quira ; but Smith is simple and practical; and 
the Taraquira Smiths was the name of my 
two little Brazilian lizards. The smaller one 
measured about eight inches from the snout to 
the tip of his slender tail; the larger one was 
ten or more inches in length. They are, how¬ 
ever, less agreeable to handle than the previous 
pets, their tails being armed with very finely- 
pointed sharp scales in whorls. The lizards seem 
to know how to use this long tail protectively, 
having acquired a habit of retrogression, and 
when held, of backing out of the hand, os if with 
the intention of pricking or inconveniencing you 
with these sharp spines, which are thus con¬ 
verted into weapons of defence. . When per¬ 
sistently held or detained, the pricking effect 
caused by this backward motion is by no means 
agreeable. For food, they were provided with 
a supply of a peculiar kind of cockroach, which 
infested the reptile house at. the Zoological 
Gardens of London, near which I happened 
to reside; but my two little foreigners per¬ 
sistently declined them and any other equally 
tempting food. Indeed, the poor little Smiths 
were in such a feeble condition from exposure 
to cold during their transfer from the ship to 
their glass home, that the smaller one soon died. 
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On the voyage, they had been kept in a warm 
temperature; and at th& Reptilium they have 
been preserved by artificial neat. It was De¬ 
cember when mine arrived, and though in the 
daytime they could be made comfortable near 
the fire, during the night a regular heat could 
not be maintained ; notwithstanding, at the risk 
of suffocating them, warm woollen wraps were 
folded round and over the glass, to keep the 
fro8ty*air from them. 

When the smaller Taraquira died, redoubled 
care was bestowed on the survivor, hut unfortu¬ 
nately, we could not transfer the Brazilian climate 
to a London residence, and my Taraquira Smith 
only lived long enough to display that peculiar 
and yet not vicious instinct of letting you know 
that its tail was armed throughout its entire 
length with those sharp prickly scales. # 

One more lizard-pet deserves an obituary 
notice. 

*1 have a horned toad from Texas down at 
my office/ said an Ohio editor to me, when I 
was visiting in that State. ‘ Will you like to 
call in and see it, when you pass that way ?’ 

The reader will surmise tnat a very short time 
I elapsed ere I did ‘ pass that way; ’ and my 
1 friend the editor bade me welcome by beginning 
an immediate search for the * horned toad/ which 
apparently was allowed the free run of the office, 
lias the render ever been introduced into the 
office of a Western newspaper editor? A chaos 
of ‘ exchanges' is its principal characteristic. 
You wonder how one man in a lifetime, much 
less a week—this was the office of a weekly 
paper—could look over anil ‘scissors and clip’ 
from that astonishing miscellany. However, the 
object now was to hunt up the toad, not news. 
Exchanges in compact piles and loose piles were 
moved from shelf to table and table to shelf; 
exchanges half-opened and unopened, exchanges 
already clipped °.nd thrown under the spacious 
table ; papers filed and papers not filed; books 
and magazines in vast pile* to be reviewed ; ink 
of all colours in bottles of all sizes, some full, 
some empty ; penholders and pencils enough to 
kindle a fire ; paper-knives, scissors, rulers, and 
clips anywhere but in their natural places ; and 
as for manuscripts, „advertisements, and adver¬ 
tising books—from the size of a bath-towel 
down to the daintiest card—not to mention 
samples and offerings presented to the influ¬ 
ential man in order to win a good word in his 
paper (here is the office-boy with another armful 
by the mail just in), and ‘copy* enough for six 
months’ use scattered about 1 All- these things 
were moved, lifted, separated, swept on one side 
and swept back again, turned over again and 
again ; but no toad rewarded that amiable editor’s 
search. ‘Toads like damp,’ I suggested, while 
offering my small aid in picking up a shower 
of literature which rny friend scattered in his 
haste. ‘The poor thing can scarcely feel com¬ 
fortable among this wealth of information and 
so near the stove.’ 

‘Well, it is an improvement on a boy’s pocket, j 
anyhow/ returned the erudite man. ‘I rescued 
it from a boy who had been carrying it about 
in his pocket for a whole fortnight. His uncle, 
just from Texas, brought it for him to play with. 
It was here half an hour ago, for I saw it/ con¬ 
tinued the editor, rummaging a shelf of exchanges 
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for the fourth time* ‘It’s half dead anyhow ; 
for horned toads won't eat when they 're canghfc 
Do, pray, take a seat.—Why, there he. wi* 
and down on the floor, in a dusty corner behind 
a chair which the editor drew out for mo^waa 
a poor, pretty little saurian, with a pointed t&Q, 
and a cornet of spikes round its head, which gave 
it a quaint and decorated appearance. 

‘It is not a toad after all!’ I ventured to 
explain ; but belief in vernaculars is strong. 

‘Maybe it’s a frog, theni there are homed 
frogs, too, in Texas.’ 

On a first glance, the reptile has somewhat 
the appearance of a frog or a toad (with the 
addition of a tail). Its body was broader for its 
length than is usual in lizards, and its head was 
short and flat, looking all the more so for the 
horny spines, which stood out like a frilL The 
poor little half-dead thing was too feeble to 
struggle, and too thickly coated with dust to 
display any other than mud colour. From 
its long fast, was merely skin and skeleton, 
painfully concave beneath. I gladly accepted 
it from the -editor; and on reaching home 
gave it a bath, letting it remain in the water, 
and douching it thoroughly, which seemed to 
invigorate it, as it tried to crawl out of the 
basin, and opened a pair^of bright black eyes. 
Gradually, its markings and true colour appeared, 
and it turned out to be an exceedingly pretty 
iguanian lizard; but, as my friend the editor 
had with reason said, it is generally known in 
Texas as ‘ the horned frog ’ or * the horned toad/ 
or scientifically, Phrynosoma cornutum. 

It now already gave signs of recovery, and 
when placed on its back, could right itself, and 
even crawl, and was a quaint, pretty little 
creature, worth preserving. But a tremendous 
obstacle here arose. There were young ladieB 
in the house, and had they known I had 
surreptitiously brought home a toad to ‘sting 
them with its poisonous horns/ the consequences 
are too appalling to conjecture! Such a terrific 
creature of four and a half inches long, tail 
inclusive, to be introduced into the family 
circle! So Iguana and I kept our secret ; and 
I slyly smuggled a large, empty flower-pot into 
my room, and lined it with fresh grass and 
a clump of turf from the garden, and had 
the pleasure of seeing the poor little stranger 
nestle in it with evident satisfaction. I got its 
mouth open and gave it water, which it swallowed 
readily; and by-and-by administered a few flies, 
one at a time, which it also swallowed J* and 
at night it crept under the turf. Next day, it 
meekly swallowed more food and drfijk, similarly 
administered, and was so greatly strengthened as 
to try to climb up the side of the flower-pot, then 
standing in the sunshine. This great flower-pot 
and its inmate caused me contiguous alarm. ^ When 
any one was expected in my room, it was 'hidden' 
in all manner of plazas ; but when there was no 
danger of interruption, it could stand on the 
window-ledge, fortunately hidden from outside 
view by a veranda beneath. And in this way • 
Iguana lived for many days, during which it 
rapidly improved. It is not surprising that au«h 
reptiles do not eat in captivity. Their habit ia 
to pursue insects, and Bwiftly too, or to pounce 
upon one that takes its fancy; and no half-dead 
fly or amputated spider thrown into its cage 
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would excite its natural instincts. But ttys queer 
little animal submitted to be fed in a ludicrous 
manner. Without much difficulty I got itB mouth 
open; and after suspiciously swallowing the first 
mouthful, it took the second and third as pas¬ 
sively as a baby fed with a spoon. In this 
way it ate four or six insects a day, varied by 
a few drops of water or the soft pulp of a 

en my visit in Ohio was terminated, Iguana 
was secretly packed in moss in a little flat box 
and put in my bag ; and the huge empty flower¬ 
pot was left outside the window, to excite the 
wonder of the curious. The friends I next visited 
knew nothing of ‘ homed toads ’ and their ‘ veno¬ 
mous spines/ and all alarms were forestalled by 
my saying : ‘ I have such a pretty little animal 
up-stairs—a tame lizard which was given me at 
B.’ —‘ Oh, do let us see it! * was the encouraging 
reply; and when duly presented in my palm, 
whatever natural shrinking the ladies might have 
felt, was over-ruled by the ‘ queer thing’s ’ evident 
harmlessness and its undeniably pretty coat 
And now it was made happy in a large birdcage 
with a carpet of turf and moss; and when 
placed in the sunshine, was—in unexaggerated 
language—‘wild with delight’ My hopes were 
to feed and strengthen it for another week or 
two, by which time it might be safely consigned 
to a box and to hibernation. But—and it is 
sad to end this little history with a ‘but’—there 
came at the beginning of November some very 
warm days, and the sun had so much power, 
that when the cage was placed in the window, 
Phrynoaoma must have imagined itself back in 
Texas. Only twenty minutes elapsed, and when 
I looked again, it was gone ! How it could have 
squeezed itself and its long spikes between the 
wires, surpasses comprehension; but gone it 
was ! 

Great was the commotion throughout the house. 
The square of grass plot which separated the 
house from the pavement, and the neighbours’ 
front gardens, and the flights of steps leading to 
the street, and all the gratings, possible and 
impossible, were hunted over by the united 
family, neighbours included. Pavement, road, 
and cellars were carefully searched by my good- 
natured cousins, after, of course, every inch of 
the room itself had been well examined. We 
felt sure that the sunshine would have enticed 
it outwards, and we began to think poor little 
Iguana must have fallen a victim to some dog 
or cat, when one of the family, who had been 
out walking, came hurrying home exclaiming: 

‘ Why, here^s your lizard! I found it on the 
pavement wa-a-y up the street, with its mouth 
all bleeding!’ 

Strange that, in % public thoroughfare, it had 
escaped at alL Several of its horns were broken, 
and its mouth was wounded internally, giving 
evidence of a violent struggle against the wires 
of the cage. It must have partly pushed its 
, head between them, and found difficulty in extri¬ 
cating itself, going sideways, and then falling 
. from the window on to some iron bars beneath. 
The jaw and teeth on one side were much 
injured; for when, after this, 1 attempted to 
leed it, it struggled violently and swallowed 
nothing more. 

It never regained sufficient energy to attempt 

a, ., --- 


another escape, but always held its head side¬ 
ways, as if stiff or in pain; and after four or 
five days, poor little Phrynosoma comutura died, 
and was buried. 


WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—OHAP. III. 

I don’t know that I ever thought more closely 
or continually over any event in my life than 
I did over this queer meeting with Sam Braceby. 
There was too much of a coincidence about this 
matter ; and my experience lias been that coinci¬ 
dences do not happen unless there is something 
to bring them about. I could make nothing 
of it, however, and so set seriously to work in 
watching. Mr Godfrey. But in this affair it 
seemed as tnough I was never to keep steadily 
on in any course, for on the very evening I 
was to begin my observations, I received a 
letter from Mr Thurles, asking me to call on 
him. 

I found the merchant as harsh as before, and, 
in addition, a little inclined to be offensive; 
at anyrate, his banter on my want of success 
was particularly annoying to me. He did not 
seem able to say anything pleasantly, and his 
speech ended in l»is throwing down a number 
of letters and papers, and telling me that the 
utterer of the forged bills had been discovered; 
the man himself had escaped by the merest 
cliancc; but upon his lodgings being searched, 
there was found among his papers correspondence 
which proved that he was a friend of Mr Godfrey, 
from whom several letters, all on business matters 
—that is, relating to the borrowing of money— 
were found. 

‘It was not to be expected/ continued the 
merchant, ‘that these letters would state in so 
many words that they meant to forge bills or 
break into houses; but there is quite enough to 
show the footing they were on, and to convince 
us, if any more conviction were needed, that they 
were both in the forgerv.—Look over the papers, 
and see if you can get a Lint from them.* 

I saw the name of the man to whom the 
letters were addressed, and knew it as that of a 
young fellow who had borne a doubtful reputa¬ 
tion, although he had never been in actual 
‘trouble.’ He was certainly a dangerous com¬ 
panion for Godfrey Harleston. I took the papers, 
and left Mr Thurles with the belief that the 
step-son was in an awkward position. Hitherto, 
I liad by no means been a believer in his 
guilt; but I was obliged to own that things 
were now looking much blacker against him. 
Knowing as much as I did, I determined on 
a different course of action. I resolved to make 
some inquiries, and, if necessary, spend some 
money among the associates of this newly dis¬ 
covered accomplice, some of whom I knew pretty 
well. 

But again I was destined to be balked in my 
plans—in fact, it was the continual drifting about, 
which seemed to be our luck just now, which 
made this undertaking so different from any 
other on which I had ever been engaged. This 
time the interruption came from Long-necked 
Sam, who had never been out of my waking 
thoughts for any one quarter of an hour since 
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I had seen him in the public-house. I found i 
that Sam was remanded on a serious charge, : 
■ which, if proved, would probably secure him, in 
his own phrase, ‘a lifer;’ and he wished to see 
me at once. It was rather share work, as only 
a few days had elapsed since I saw him, and 
now he had been apprehended, had his first 
hearing, and been remanded. But I knew that 
the police were constantly looking after him, and 
that he was always doiiig something which 
required him to keep out of their way as much 
as possible. 

He would be a very fresh detective who would 
slight such a summons, meaningless as it might 
appear, for in such a business you can never tell 
what is going to turn up. I went, and saw Sam, 
who looked serious enough. Just as a matter of 
form and civility, I began to say that I was 
sorry to see him there, and so on. * 

* Never mind that, Mr Holdrey,’ said Sam; 

‘ you may be sure I did not send for you to cry 
over spilt milk. I was sure to be “shopped” 
some time or another, although I must own I 
thought I should have had a little longer run. 
No ; it isn’t that; it’s about that business of old 
Thurles.—You are working with the old fellow, 
are you not 1 ’ 

This was a staggerer! If I had ever tried to 
keep a business quiet, this was the one. If I 
had been asked to name the job which had been 
completely kept from oozing out, I should have 
named this ; and yet here was a notorious thief, 
a man who had nothing whatever to do with 
Thurles & Company, speaking confidently and cor¬ 
rectly as to my share in the affair 1 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘what then?’ It was of no 
use denying it, as it was plain that Sam knew. 

‘The old man,’ he continued, ‘is employing 
you to find out who broke into his office ; but 
not so much fo' t h p< as to find out about some 
forged bills. Wed, I know all about the burglary, 
and pretty near all about tlio bills. The breaking- 
in was more in my way, as you know; but I could 
not do that without learning a good deal about 
the other.—Mr Holdrcy, I have been badly used ; 
the man who is deepest in the job has treated 
me shabbily, and means to act worse, I can see; 
so I must tell some cne whom I can trust, and 
who will be honest with me. You know what 
my pals are, and that I cannot ask them, though 
some of them would be as true as the day; 
so I sent for you. Besides, you spoke up for 
me and helped me when you could get nothing 
by ifc. I would trust you for that good turn 
alone; and without it I would have trusted you, 
knowing your character. But I say again and 
again, there are not many who would have 
acted as you did. There’s a reward out, on the 
quiet, for this robbery; you can get it through 
me.—You know my wife, don’t you V 

I had seen her once or twice, and so I told 
him. 

‘ Well, she has been badly used in this affair; 
so have I; but I meant the money for her— 

I did honestly, to take her away where she 
wa3 not known, and no one could bring her 
convict husband up against her, after he was 
sent off to Portland. Now, all I ask is, will 
you see to her and the young one, and share 
the reward with them? I don’t ask you to do 
anything which may seem in the least wrong, 


but so far as you can, consistent with yom^chair- 
acter as a man, very different from me, help 
her—will you do it ? And will you shore 
what reward you get ? ’ 

I did not see that there could be much harm 
in promising this, and on my saying so, Sam was 
at once satisfied. 

‘Then here goes,’ he said. ‘These bills were 
forged by a friend of young Harleston—step¬ 
son to old Thurles, you know—but I am inclined 
to think the young fellow ifever got any of the 
money. He does not say so himself; but I have 
heard a little from others.’ 

He went on to tell me, in detail, what I had 
heard from Mr Thurles j but all this, he owned, 
wus at second-hand ; his own share did not begin 
till later. Mr Godfrey had found him out—how, 
Sam had no idea—and proposed an easy job to 
him, which was, of course, to enter the office 
and spoil the safe. The young man made no 
secret of his wish to get the bills into his pos¬ 
session—all the rest of the property found, Sam 
might keep for himself. ‘ And there was precious 
little worth having, I can tell you, ’ said the 
prisoner—* only a matter of seven or eight pounds. 
1 fancied I should have a rare haul, and, if you 
will believe me, I took a ]jig bag tied round me, 
on purpose to hold the money. However, I gave 
him the papers he wanted, honorable, and in 
course expected him to act likewise in regard 
of my share. His game was to save himself in 
the first case, and then to get money from Mrs 
Thurles to buy off the people who, he pretended 
to her, had got the bills, and were threatening 
to give them up to the police.’ 

‘ Mr3 Thurles ! Why, that is the young fel¬ 
low’s own mother ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ You surely 
don’t mean to say that ho was going to play 
such a fraud on his mother V 

1 It was not very nice, was it 1 ’ returned Sam. 

‘ I don’t pretend to any fine feelings; but when 
I heard his plan, I had half a mind to knock 
him down. But there was my wife and child 
to be thought of, so 1 simply let the matter go. 
Well, I know for a certainty he has had some 
money from her, and expects a good deal more 
directly. All he ever gave me was two pounds. 
Two pounds out of five, he said; when I know 
from Bill, the |>otman at the Royal Blue , that he 
asked the landlord if he could cash him a cheque 
for a hundred that very night. The landlord 
could not do it, so Bill didn’t learn much more; 
but he saw the cheque was in a lady’s writing. 
But without all that, where could he get a 
cheque for a hundred, except from Mrs Thurles ? 
He’s always worrying her. Why, htfwas on the 
business that night you met me at the public- 
house in the mews. He had not gone on there 
above five minutes, when you,came in.’ 

Recollecting on what errand it was I found 
myself at the public-hoitse < in question, this bit 
of information seeirfbd queerer than all that 
had gone before. It would have been so strange 
if I could have seen* him and Sam together. 

‘ He deceived me then,’ continued Sam ; * and 
as I am boxed np here and can’t help myself, 
he will deceive me again, and do me out of my 
lawful rights in respect of that money. So I 
mean to spoil him. What I have told you is the 
truth. I don’t know whether you can do any¬ 
thing about the bills, as he neither forged them 
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nor passed them ; but that he arranged the crack¬ 
ing of his governor’s crib ’—everybody knows the 
speaker meant^e breaking into the step-father’s 
office—‘and haa the best of what was got, is a 
fact, as you can ca41 me as a witness upon. And 
I will' tell you this, Mr Holdrey: I am a bad 
one, I own, and nearly all^toy ’sociates are bad 
uns too—they have all been in quod, and will 
oil go there again; but none of us is worse than 
that young Harleston, and, in fact, very few of 
us are so bad.’ • 

I was disposed to agree with him, and to think 
the worst of a young man who could cheat a 
fond mother so heartlessly. I felt that I would 
never believe in faces again; for if ever I saw 
a man who looked incapable of such conduct, 
young Godfrey Harleston was that person. 

We had a long conversation after this, in which 
Sam arranged that his wife should meet me the 
next day; I was to write and tell her when and 
where—which I did directlv after leaving the 
prison—then we were to go Worn a magistrate ; 
the rest would be plain sailing. 

Here, then, at last, I should be' able to satisfy 
my employer; he would be proved to be right, 
and the business he had given me would be 
brought to a successful conclusion. I should 
make a handsome profit, and, as is always the 
case in such things, get credit for an immense 
amount of ability I had never shown. Yet I 
never felt so dissatisfied with anything in my 
life, and though all was now as clear as crystal, 
there was something in it which, like a wrong 
figure in a sum, would not fit. 

I don’t know what induced me to do it, but 
before going home, I went round by Thurles & 
Company’s office, where I waited to see Mr Pick- 
nell come out I thought as he came towards me, 
alone and thoughtful, under the shade of a big 
black wall which was there, I had never seen 
a more disagreeable-looking fellow. I was in 
his way, so that he almost ran against me. What 
a start he gave, to be sure ! As I could see by 
the light of a lamp, he staggered and turned 
ghaBtly pale for an instant; but he rallied 
quickly, and exclaimed, with something like a 
laugh : ‘ Ah !—David ! ’—he paused a moment 
before he uttered the name—‘ is that you ? I 
declare you almost startled me.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘you looked as if you had seen 
a ghost.’ 

‘ Ghost 1 It would take a good many ghosts 
to startle me,’ he began; then at once changing 
his tone, continued : ‘ Well, have you found a 
fresh job, David ? It is just now a bad time to 
be out of weak.’ 

I made some answer, and could not help keep¬ 
ing my eyes closely on him. He noticed this; 
I was sure enough c of that, although he said 
nothing about it. 

‘Look in next week, David,’ he went on. ‘I 
will ask among my friends,“and perhaps I may 
have something for you. Do not forget; this 
day week. Good-night’ * 

In a friendly manner, he went away, nodding 
and smiling, os much as to say he would bear 
me in mind ; and I felt as strongly as I had 
ever felt anything in my life that he knew I 
was no messenger—that he knew I was a detec- 
tive. Prom the first moment I had spoken to 
him, 1 had never felt confident as to his motives 


for being so friendly, and now I was as certain 
of them a9 if he had told me plainly. Well, 
after all, that need not interfere with my making 
use of various hints he had given me, especially 
as they fitted in with what I now found to be 
the real state of the case. But I did not like 
him. 

The end of my engagement was now, I con¬ 
sidered, fairly in sight. In the morning, I should 
go with Sam’s wife to the Mansion House ; young 
Godfrey would be arrested; I should get my 
two hundred and fifty of the reward ; Sam’s wife 
would have the same ; and there would be an 
end of it all. This was a great deal of money 
for me to clear; but I could not feel pleased 
over it. I don’t mean to say that I had any idea 
of giving up the job, now I had gone so far 
with it, or of refusing the reward ; I was too 
old a bird lor that; yet I could not wake up, 
as we may say, in the matter. 

I was so absorbed in thinking of the change 
in my life I would make, and thinking, too, of 
the pleasure it would give Winny as well as 
myself, that I hardly noticed anybody or anything 
as I went along, and was so deep in thought, 
indeed, that I almost ran against two persons, 
as I turned into a quiet street which was a short 
cut towards my home. These persons were as 
interested in their conversation as I was in my 
reverie, for they seemed as startled as I felt 
myself to be. I began an apology with a smile; 
but the words and the smile at once died on my 
lips; and so with them. The girl was my 
Winny ! my daughter, who had turned ghostly 
white when she recognised me ; but it was her 
companion who had, I may say, petrified me. 
Little as I thought to see my Winny in company 
with a stranger, you may guess what I felt when 
I saw that stranger was—of all men in the world 
—Godfrey Harleston ! 

For the moment I could not believe my eyes; 
yet, as if by some magical vision, I recalled the 
night when I thought I had 6een Winny in the 
crescent. I now knew I had seen her; and I 
recognised her companion as clearly as though 
I had seen him a hundred times over. Brief as 
was the glance I had had on that night of 
him, I knew him as being the same man to an 
absolute certainty. 

Winny was the first to recover herself, although, 
by her colour coming and going as it did, I 
could see how unnerved she was. Turning to 
her companion, she said: ‘ This is my father, 
Godfrey.—It is very strange we should have met 
him at this moment, is it not?—Father, this 
is’- 

‘ Silence, Winny ! ’ I exclaimed. My voice had 
somehow turned so hoarse and harsh that it was 
not like my voice at all. ‘I want no introduc¬ 
tion here. You will come home with me, and 
I shall then be glad to hear an explanation of 

what’- I could not very well finish the 

sentence. 

Winny turned pale ; Bhe had never been spoken 
to by me in such a manner in all her life. 

‘I trust, Mr Holdrey,’ said the young man—- 
and his tone was very pleasant—* you are not in 
any way displeased with—with your daughter; 
indeed, we were just agreeing to wait on you 
to-morrow morning ’- 

* Do not come, then 1 ’ I interrupted. I could 
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not help glancing at Winny, who looked as features, # which quite frightened me, and then, 
much astonished as frightened at hearing me in a strange gaBping voice, which had nothing 


apeak like this, for I am not a rude man in in it like my Winifred's gentle tones, she cried, 
general. again clasping her hands tightly upon her breast: 

‘I am sorry to hear yon say so, continued Mr ‘He a criminal! He to be thrown in prison by 
Harloston. ‘It is my fault, not Wmny’s, that you—by you , father! Never! You know not 
we have not called on you long before. I have what you are saying. Father, you are talking 
only waited to see some serious business settled of my husband !’ 

whicl^ has troubled me a great deal. Yet now _________ 

I think I was wrong. Let .me walk home with 

y«’r . 4 . , _ , . A TALE OF NASJIBY FIELD. 

‘No! I said sternly—‘no, sir! I shall take 

my daughter home ; and as I wish to have no About four miles from Market-lTarborough lies 
further argument in the street, I shall bid you a little village, which we will call Bullenham. 


good-night.’ 


It is one of the most peaceful spots in all the 


The tears, which had been standing in Winny’s peaceful Midlands. The houses are scattered here 
eyes, had now overflowed, and were trickling an( j there, divided from each other, by orchards 

^z n w r he ±i „ s yj ica t i a t e ..*^n r: *** 0™ or two q met shops s npp iy 

this; but 1 grew angry, too, at* seeing her, ,, , , / . lt , ^ J 

instead of at once joining me, turn he? pale the modest wants of the people ; and several large 
face to him with an inquiring look, as though * anns provide the rude fathers of the village 
asking permission—asking permission of him to with labour. The old church, square-towered 

v __ t... r-ai_1 _.1_-a_ *a_ _ai.__ li . _ rm_ -_r_ 


obey her father ! and gray, stands amidst the cottages. The curfew 

‘Yes, Winny dear,’ he said gently, ‘you had bell is still rung every night, and many another 
better go. Your father does not understand all, quaint custom survives the displacement of old- 
and is naturally hurt; but 1 will sco him to- W orld life made n]1 over England by modern 

manufactures and riulwa^ The only disturb- 


lifting her face without the least shyness or 
shame. 


ance to which the village is noui liable is the 
invasion of its wide street and spacious green by 


I took her ai m, and without another word, foxhounds and scarlet-coated hunters, who, during 
led her away. I hailed an omnibus, and we tlic season, often meet there. But two centuries 
got in. I did this on purpose that there might ago the village was invaded by the Cavalier 
be no opportunity for argument or pleading until army on its way from Harborough to Naseby, 
we reached home. When we did so, I quickly there to meet defeat at the hands of Fairfax 
h the gas, drew down the blinds and so forth ; „ nd Cromwell and their undaunted Roundheads, 
while Winny, having taken off her bonnet and r P , . c , .. , 

pelisse, stood as pale and motionless as a statue, rhe m ‘ Utar ? ® Teu 1 to ° f tha ‘ tlme - “ nd , fte 
leaning on the table in the middle of the room. momentous national changes they effected, are 

I never felt greater difficulty in speaking familiar to every one ; and as they form no part 

than I did then ; not only was my voice hoarse, of our story, we shall not dwell on them ; for 
but my throat seemed blocked ; however, it had on the edge of the splendid blazonry of history 
to be done. ‘Winifred,’ I said, ‘I could not there are often homely incidents which the his- 
have believed, it possible that you would have torian and philosopher reject, and it is such an 

had an acquaintance unknown to me—and such even t full 0 f domestic and human interest, that 

ail acquaintance ! A man who — I could not Wft ni ’ , tl , nnrnh > 


help • hesitating here—what 1 lmd to say was so 
dreadfully unpleasant... 


we propose to narrate. 

A few days before tho battle, a troop of Rupert's 


‘Father!’ cried Winny—her voice was low but horse was holdin S tllc villa S e of Bullenham, and, 
distinct; it was firmer than mine—‘‘Mr Godfrey with wild riot and plunder, terrifying the hearts 
llarleston is at least a friend of whom I need of the farmers and tlieir wives. The post was of 


not be ashamed. I am not ashamed of him ! 


some importance, for it lay just half-way between 


‘Poor silly ^ girl!’ I exclaimed; ‘you will be Ilarborough, where King Charles was staying, an(J 
0n J?T t0 ° e ?? U i ~i. . that wide moorland on which the Parliamentary 

t™, r m th0 mne low flrm army was manoeuvring. Nearly the whale of the 

‘You little know what is before you,’ I con- R °y alist 6oldiera P as8cd thr ™B h I f ,1Ienham ’ » 
tiuued ; ‘and I only wish I had been aware of that tho "Hagers saw enough and to spare of 
this intimacy earlier, to have saved you, perhaps, the pomp and circumstance of war. The young 
from some suffering. That young man is a sus- officer who commanded the* cavalry troop quar- 

E eetcd forger, and certainly an accomplice of tered in the village was named Henry Melford, 
urglars !—Hear me out, Winny ! It will be best and he had established himSsclf in a small farm- 
I have been 011 his track for weeks, and at last house. The household consisted of the farmer 
all is brought home. I fear it will shock you an{ ] his wife and one daughter, their only child, 
to learn it, but he is a lost man ; and m the capto5n Melford ^ not a roU gh soldier, but 
morning I am under an engagement to apply at , . 3 . 

the Mansion House for a warrant for his wrest! arcfill<!d roaB > ac ? U8to “? i t0 At 

There is no hope or chance for him; he wili the 8ame time » “ e J iad tt delightfully frank 
1 1 manner. ouick svmDathies. and a hnmelv notnivl. 


sleep in prison to-morrow night! ’ 


manner, quick sympathies, and a homely natural- 


I saw that Winny repressed a shriek by a great ness and power of adaptation which went far 
effort For a moment a spasm convulsed her to reconcile Dame Dimbell to the invasion of 
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her household privacies and the subversion of all 
her established hours and methods. Her hus¬ 
band’s talk was of oxen, and he took little interest 
in the questions that were then riving society 
to its centre. A stolid, characterless man, he 
rose with the dawn to go through hia placid 
routine of occupations, and smoked his pipe in 
the chimney in the evening. The outdoor work 
of his small farm he managed almost entirely 
himself, while his wife and neat-handed daughter 
reigned inside the* threshold. Barbara was a 
bright, plump, merry creature, who sang old 
ballads from morning till night, save when a 
snatch of some favourite church anthem broke 
in graver notes from her lips. She had lived 
in unwonted excitement since the soldiers had 
entered the village, and what mischief might 
have come about had she been allowed to yield 
to her own coquettish impulses it is hard to say. 
But Captain Melford had none of the licentious¬ 
ness which characterised many ot the Royalist 
soldiers : he had indeed something of the chival¬ 
rous purity of an olden knight, and he had not 
only warned Barbara against possible danger, but 
had made it well understood that the maiden 
was not to be approached by the soldiers. Conse¬ 
quently, the pretty damsel was comparatively 
safe; and honest John Sprayby, who for a year or 
two had been hovering about her, was not likely 
to be discarded for some bolder and lighter 
wooer. 

One evening, after Captain Melford had received 
the reports o£ his sergeant, and had given orders 
for the various watches to he kept during the 
night, he began to take his ease in the spacious 
farm kitchen. The table was spread for supper, 
and he sat down to do hearty justice to the 
homely old English fare. 

‘Come, dame, 1 he cried, ‘give me a draught 
of your home-brewed. ’Tis the best drink 1 
have tasted since Prince Rupert gave me a stirrup- 
cup a we6k ago.—And what’s this ? By all that’s 
good, a stuffed chine! Ah ! this is better than 
all your court kickshaws, and will stay my stomach 
well if there should be any fighting to-morrow ; * 
and so saying, he laid at once a pound or so upon 
his plate and applied himself vigorously to its con¬ 
sumption. ‘ And where is your pretty daughter, 
Mistress Dimbell 1 ’ he asked after a time. ‘Is 
she with her sweetheart? Ah, if you’ll only 
wait until we ’ve beaten these confounded Round- 
heads, I ’ll see that they get married. There’s 
a certain fair lady breaking her heart over me 
now, and sq I can feel for pretty Barbara in 
these wild times.’ 

‘I’m sure your honour’s very good,’ said the 
farmer’s dame ; ‘ and I wish you were safe out 
of all this fighting, ibr I should he sorry to see 
you cbme by any hurt,’ 

Just then a loud knock s.hook the door, and 
goin" to it, Mrs Dimbell saw a trooper leading 
his horse. Both man and beast were covered 
with dust and sweat from hard riding. ‘ Is Cap¬ 
tain Melford in?’ he asked in a loud tone. 
Melford could not avoid hearing the question, 
for the kitchen opened directly on the road, 
and so he jumped up and hurried to the door. 

‘These for you, sir,’ said the trooper respect¬ 
fully on seeing the captain, and handed him a 


large packet of papers. ‘ There are stirring times 
at hand, and we’re going to have at Old Noll.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the captain, ‘is that so? Well, 
come in, Radbourne, and eat something while 
I read these letters. You can tie your horse 
up to yonder tree; there is a sentinel will have 
an eye on him.’ 

‘ Thank your honour,’ said the soldier : ‘ I shall 
be none the worse for a comfortable meal. We’ve 
been on the march since sunrise this morning, 
and I’ve tasted nothing but a pot Of small beer 
since noonday.’ Having fastened his horse’s 
bridle to the tree, he soon seated himself at the 
table, where he made a mighty attack on the 
stuffed chine, and emptied almost at a draught 
the brown jug of ale. 

While he was thus engaged, the captain was 
busy reading his despatches and writing a reply 
to one of them. When he was ready, he called 
the soldier, and said: ‘ Here, Radbourne; you 
must hurry back with all speed. Give this letter 
to the Prince, and say that all shall be done as 
lie orders. You had better take your horse to 
the stable and rub him down and feed him, 
for it won’t do to break down to-night. But 
don’t delay starting, and keep your pistols 
loose.’ 

‘All right, captain,’ said Radbourne, as he 
prepared to carry out these directions, at the 
same time casting a fond look at the empty 
ale-jug. 

The captain saw his glance, and said laughingly: 
‘Come, good Mistress Dimbell, get this thirsty 
soul another draught, and he shall drink it to 
your health when he’s ready to start.’ 

When the trooper was gone, Captain Melford 
went to the door and whistled loudly, whereupon 
the sergeant of his troop came from a neigh¬ 
bouring cottage, and to him the captain gave 
certain orders, and then turned back to his 
interrupted supper. On entering the kitchen 
again, he found pretty Barbara Dimbell there, 
and seated in a corner was a rustic youth, who 
evidently, even in those exciting times, found 
in Barbara’s smiles an attraction of the most 
potent kind. Melford greeted him with a friendly 
smile, for he had found considerable amusement 
in watching the unsophisticated courtship of these 
two blushing lovers. 

Mrs Dimbell said to him: ‘ Come, sir, it’s a 
shame you can’t have a meal in peace; now, do 
sit down and finish.’ 

He looked graver than usual as he resumed 
his place at the table, and after a while said, 
almost as if he were speaking to himself: * This 
may be my last meal; who Knows ? I and my 
men are to set off by cockcrow, and I fear we 
shan’t all come back. Perhaps it’s my turn 
this time.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said the farmer’s wife, ‘ every bullet 
has its billet, as the saying is; but don’t h» 
cast down. I hope we shall see you come riding 
back all right. But, God help us! these are 
had times, when a man can’t be sure of his own 
life, let alone the beasts as he has brought up 
and the crops he has reaped. There’s our corn- 
stack has been carried half away this very week 
as ever was; and if it hadn’t been for your 
honour speaking up, we should not have had 
a cow left j and as for Barbara and John coming 
together, why, it’s my opinion as they’ll have 
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to wait years before we can turn ourselves 
again. 1 

The lovers looked. up at this new view of 
things, and Btared with undisguised dismay at 
each other. 

But Captain Melford burst into a hearty laugh, 
and cried out: ‘ Kay, things are not so bad as 
that.—Cheer up, my little apple-blossom, and 
see if .you don’t get married before the year is 
out; and if I can’t come • r.nd dance at your 
wedding, I’ll send you something to remember 
me by.—But where is your husband, mistress, 
for I want to see him before I go to bed ? ’ 

The farmer, being called by his wife, made 
his appearance from one of the outhouses, where 
he had been attending to the wants of his cattle. 
He saluted the captain respectfully, and waited 
to hear what he had to say. • 

Beckoning them both into anothef room, the 
captain said: ‘ Dimbell, I’ve got orders to march 
early in the morning, as a big fight is expected 
to-morrow. Now, I want you and your good 
wife to take care of this money for me. There’s 
nearly four hundred pounds in this bag, and it’s 
too much to carry about, especially when a man 
may get an ugly knock that will settle him 
entirely. So do you put it in some sale corner; 
and if I come out of the fight all right, you 
shall give it me again, and I’ll pay you well 
for what I’ve had here. But if I should be 
killed, you may keep the money for yourselves, 
and buy a bigger farm with it.* 

‘Well, sir,’ said the farmer, ‘I’m sure I’ll do 
my best to keep it safe, and I hope as how 
you’ll come back to claim it; for your honour 
has been a civil gentleman to us, and has kept 
us from being eaten up by them soldiers, and 
I’m sure we all wish you might come back safe.’ 

‘ Thanks, my good friends,’ was the reply. 
‘And now I’ll g • t~» bed and get a few hours’ 
sleep.’ 

The next morning he was up and away 
almost before the proverbial cockcrow. After 
his departure, Dimbell and his wife spent some 
time in searching for a secure hiding-place for 
the money intrusted to their care. That day, 
little work was done in the village, for the wild 
sounds of war came fitfully on the air as the 
incidents of the epoch-making battle of Nascby 
succeeded one another through the day. Some 
adventurous youths, who had followed the 
Royalist troops on their march, brought back 
fragmentary tidings of fierce strife and strange 
confusions, and of bow they had seen the king’s 
carriage, and the king himself sitting in it. As 
the afternoon wore away, tumultuous bands of 
men came hurrying through the village and 
made with all speed for Market-Harborough. 
Their numbers increased, until it became evident 
that the Royalist army was in full retreat. At 
last, when the main bodies of both horse and 
foot had passed, and only wounded stragglers 
were to ho seen, there came riding into the 
village a compact body of stem horsemen, who 
speedily occupied every point of vantage and 
took prisoners all the Royalist soldiers they 
found. The post was now m the hands of the 
Parliamentary army, and it was not long before 
trembling and terrified Mistress Dimbell was 
bidden to prepare accommodation for two officers 
in her house. The next day, fresh dispositions 


were m^le, and the village was left in > com¬ 
parative quiet, only a dozen soldiers remaining 
to prevent communications with the Royalist 
army. 

The third day after, as John Sprayby was 
returning home from some rustic occupation 
in the duBk of the evening, he saw a strange 
figure crawling along under the shadow of the 
hedge. At first, it seemed like some beast j but 
as he drew nearer, he heard human groans pro¬ 
ceeding from it. Evidently sjime wounded soldier 
was dragging himself painfully along, and John 
went towards him to see if he could render any 
help. He then saw that the poor man was 
crawling on his hands and one foot, the other 
foot being broken and crushed. Approaching 
still closer, he felt a shock of surprise and grief 
as he recognised Captain Melford. 

‘Why, Master Melford,’ said he, ‘is that you, 
sir ? Oh ! what a pity ! Here, lean on me, sir 
and the good-hearted John blubbered lustily as 
be knelt down, and strove to ease the poor man’s 
pain. 

The captain’was so exhausted that he could 
hardly speak, hut he held John’s hand tightly 
as he said feebly : ‘ How far is it to Mistress 
Dimbell’a? Are there any soldiers in the vil¬ 
lage?’ * 

‘Well, sir,’ replied John, ‘therea few of ’em 
left; but there’s none at Dimbell’s now; so, if 
you would stop here a bit, I ’ll go and fetch some¬ 
body, and we’ll make shift to get you there. 
Perhaps, if we take you the back way over the 
fields, none o’ the soldiers ’ll see us.’ 

‘Do, John,’ said the wounded man.; ‘and I’ll 
lie down hero and stop quiet. But, for God’s 
sake, don’t be long, for I’m almost done.’ 

Upon this away went John, and soon returned 
with help enough to carry the wounded man to 
his old quarters in the farmhouse. The good 
dame and her daughter, who had prepared a bed 
immediately upon John’s report, hastened to wash 
and roughly dress the wound, and to feed the 
famished and half-dead man. All night they 
watched and tended him, but in the morning 
ho was evidently worse, and seemed sinking down 
to death. There was no surgical aid near, and 
they dare not let his presence be known, for fear 
of the soldiery. All day he lay in a kind of 
stupor, hardly noticing the presence of any one; 
but in the evening he revived a little, ana could 
speak. He called tho farmer to him, and said 
brokenly to him and his wife : ‘ My good friends, 
you’ve been very kind to me. I know I’m 
dying ; you must be my heirs. Keep that money 
—the money I left with you. Let pretty Barbara 
get married. Tell John I thank him for bring¬ 
ing me here. I hope you’ll prosper. I shall 
be gone soon. May God }iave mercy, on my 
king, and on my country ! I die willingly for 
them.’ 

After this, he conversed no more, but lay 
breathing heavily, with his eyes fixed, and ac¬ 
knowledging only by a touch the kind offices 
that were done him. About ten o’clock at night, 
the farmhouse door was flung rudely open, and 
a lond voice called for the master of the house. 
Hurrying forward, Dimbell found himself con¬ 
fronted by a Parliamentary officer, and saw that 
the house was surrounded by soldiers. The 
officer said: ‘ Whom have you got up-Btairs 1 I 
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shall require you to answer for harbouring 
traitors. Come, show me the way.’ 

The farmer, with a sinking heart, showed the 
officer the room, and he entered noisily, crying: 
* Come, come, who are you ? * 

The dying man, somewhat aroused, turned his 
glazing eyes towards the sound, but took no 
farther notice. 

*0 sir,’ said the farmer’s wife, weepin" and 
wringing her hands, * I’m afeared as he’s dying. 
Look at him, and y8u ’ll see as lie can’t be moved. 
0 dear, 0 dear ! Good gentleman, don’t you touch 
him.’ 

The officer, like most men of liis class, though 
j stem and uncompromising in duty, was iar lrom 
unkindly, and was a deeply religious man. In 
the presence of death, all differences were dwarfed, 

| and common humanity asserted itself. He turned 
j to the dying man with a subdued manner and 
grave inquiries. * Ah ! brother,’ Baid he, 1 this 
I is an hour to prove the vanity of earthly things. 
I would fain ask if you have made your peace 
on high, and laid down your weapons of rebellion 
against the Divine Majesty? Bethink you that 
He is a God pardoning iniquity, transgression, 
and sin, and showing mercy unto all truly peni¬ 
tent souls. Look to the risen and glorified Medi¬ 
ator ; for I am not one of those who would bid 
men fix their thoughts on Calvary, as if what 
was done there were still in course of being 
accomplished. But rest ye on a completed 
Atonement whereby tliy peace is purchased for 
ever. Then thou shalt have no fear even in the 
gloomy valley.’ 

The dying man had recognised the. officer as 
an opponent, and at first there had been a faint 
thrill of resistance to his words. But the tone 
was bo sincerely kind, and there was such evi¬ 
dent human interest and religious earnestness, 
that he accepted with a grateful look the exhorta¬ 
tion addressed to him. No word passed his lips, 
but his eyes glanced upwards as if in silent 
prayer. . The officer knelt down, and poured out 
with Puritan quaintness and fervour strong inter¬ 
cessions for the sufferer, praying that he might 
not fail of eternal glory. The awed farmer and 
his wife listened as to a strange tongue, and 
when the voice ceased Captain Melford was 
heard to say ‘Amen.’ They then saw one con¬ 
vulsive shudder pass through his frame, and all 
was over—Death had claimed liis own. 

What remains can be narrated briefly. The 
officer gave orders that the funeral should be 
conducted reverently; and on learning the name 
and rank of Captain Melford, undertook to com¬ 
municate <vith his friends. After a time, the 
soldiers withdrew from the village, and its quiet 
life once more flowed into its former channels. 
John Spray by and Barbara Dimbell were then 
married; and the old folks cautiously brought 
forward Captain Melford’s legacy, and set up 
the young ones on a farm. ° It was the beginning 
of assured prosperity to them ; and to this day 
their descendants, still hearing the name of 
Sprayby, are found on the same farm. The 
little village of Bullenham bears no trace of the 
rough edge of war which once descended upon 
it, nor do many even of the neighbours know 
how from the red soil of battle sprang the 
is. and peaceful prosperity of the Sprayby 


THE GORSE. 

As I lingered at the window, 

Weary of the summer heat. 

Looking out upon the shadows 
Of the now deserted street, 

Came with gleam of yellow blossoms 
Scattered memories faintly glad, 

Wakened by the gorse and heather 
In the cap of country lad. 

Ah 1 the moor, horizon-bounded, 

With its wealth of blossom-gold ; 

Ah ! the reach of swelling upland, 
Boulder-dotted, bare and cold; 

Ah ! the sweep across the bracken 
** Qf the breezes, wild and free. 

Bringing from the land of sunrise 
Distant murmurs of the sea. 

In the grayness of the dawning, 

Ere the sun had tkged the deep 
With the glory of his coming, 

And the hills were yet asleep. 

Merrily we pressed the heather 
As we went towards the sea, 

For the woihl was all before ua, 

And the day was yet to be. 

There we planned a noble future ; 

As the heralds of the light 
Bearing messages of succour 
To the children of the night. 

We would face the wotld together. 

Fight the evil hand in hand, 

As the knights in ancient legend 
Slew the tyrants of the laud. 

Thus we dreamed, and thus we purposed 
With the eager hearts of youth, 

And we gathered yellow blossoms 
As the emblems of our truth ; 

For the ridicule and scoffing 
Would bo thorns upon our way, 

But the gold of love would sweeten 
All the labours of the clay. 

But our dreaming never deepened 
Into deeds of hero might; 

For the Shadow Angel beckoned 
At the coming of the night. 

One obeyed the spirit-summons, 

And the waking comrade wept, 

While the darkening mists of sorrow 
O’er the plains of morning crept. 

Through the summer and the winter, 
Through the sunshine and the cold. 
Evermore the gorso is blooming, 

Crowning all the heath with gold ; 

And a toiler in the city 

Dreams of moments grave and glad 
As he sees tho sprig of heather 
In the cap of country lad. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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THE GERMANISATION OF AMERICA. 
Those who know any part of America, or have 
even a small acquaintance with Americans, 
will not have been surprised at the list of 
names published in the daily papers of the 
persons who were arrested as the authors of the 
late disturbance at Chicago. With perhaps one 
exception, there is not an English name among 
them; they arc all foreign, and to the true Ame¬ 
rican public, must bring home in full force 
the certain operation of a process hitherto only 
half apparent—that their country is fast passing 
through a period of incubation, which, if allowed 
to continue, will end in the development of a 
new Germanism, destroying the individuality of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and flooding the land with 
theories for the relief of an Old World 
discontent. 

Before steamships and railways had made 
travel a matter of comparative ease, it was 
customary to laugh at the peculiarities of our 
American cousins, in the belief they were the 
result of the natural, growth of transatlantic 
life; but a wider knowledge of the continent 
has brought to light the indisputable fact that 
they are to a very considerable extent the j 
habits and customs of the lower middle class ofi 
Germany. The true American, taking into con-1 
sideration difference of thought, is as much a I 
gentleman, from the English point of view, as ' 
the Englishman himself. If there is anything 
which characterises an Englishman, as distinct 
from the rest of his species, it is his sensitiveness 
on the point of similarity to his kind, and his 
willingness in carrying this out, to submit him¬ 
self to personal inconvenience, rather than allow 
any singularity to appear. Where this comes in, 
the American does not bow to the same strict 
conventional rule, his constant activity and the 
dissimilitude of life having of necessity forced 
him to take circumstances into account. Laying 
aside the distinction, however, and it is one which 
does not always intrude itself, making allowance 
also for a greater conservatism which has retained 


old English cMstoms and expressions, where is 
I the line to be drawn in cultivated circles between 
an Englishman*and an American? If, also, we 
look into the great upper middle classes of the 
two countries, who will grant that the dead level 
of uniformity in England* is more attractive in 
its outward than its inward for A; and who 
will doubt that for the pleasure of intercourse, 
the advantage is wholly on the side of America 
both as regards originality of thought and freedom 
from restraint 1 

The juvenile republican of Europe, panting on 
the outskirts of exclusivism, makes a great mis¬ 
take when he imagines America is free fronj 
‘class’ prejudice. Let him emigrate to a house 
on the wrong side of Boston, and we can promise 
he will have leisure during the remainder of his 
life to calculate the difference in degree between 
the descendants of those whose patent of nobility 
bears the date of the Mayflower and the repre¬ 
sentatives in the Old World of Norman blood.'' 
In the present day, we take it for granted the 
society of every country is willing to welcome 
the man of genius or money who is, besides, a 
gentleman, and does not run his head against^ 
established facts. Be that as it may, there is one 
thing certain—the old idea of Americans, con¬ 
sidered typical of the race, and still lingering in 
some quarters, is entirely an error. 

Let us look at a few of the supposed charac¬ 
teristics of our ‘ cousins ’—one and all Jaken from 
the travelling citizen of other days, but who 
latterly has faded into the background before the , 
true American, and is only now to be seen in 
second-class hotels or lodgings. Does he. ask 
interminable questions with Jtlie curiosity of ai. 
inquisitor, till nothing remains but a point-blank 
demand to know the amount of your income? 
If so, engage rooms in a German pension, and 
relate your experiences after a three days’ stay. 
Does he worry you to death with a skilful dis¬ 
play of the knife-trick ? Go to a German pastry¬ 
cook’s and watch the same performance at four 
o’clock in the afternoon by a well-dressed young 
lady on a solid pie. Does he smoke everywhere 
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and spit freely? Enter a Paris tramway car or 
a second-class German railway carriage, and yon 
■will learn that Uncle Sam has not the monopoly 
of expectorating power. Does his square-cut coat 
hang upon him like a sack ? Does he wear shirt 
fronts and glazed cuffs, long boots with hi^h 
heels, and a hat whose style has originated in 
his inner bosom? If you have observed these 
things, go to any small German town and 
see their prototypes. Does he destroy his diges¬ 
tion by drinking need water as he sits down 
to dinner? Does he eat a heavy meal in the 
middle of the day and hurry off as if the table 
were let? Does he brag like a schoolboy and 
believe that existence centres in himself? If he 
does, make the acquaintance of the first German 
at the nearest watering-place. Does he, in his 
native town, when aspiring to a higher place in 
the respect of the citizens, turn himself quite 
inside out in the effort to be agreeable? Does 
he take his hat off to the man of distinction with 
a wide wave, forgetful of his own, dignity, eyeing 
him with suppressed jealous} 7 , and when he dareB, 
endeavouring to patronise, as a means of recom¬ 
mending himself to notice, the realisation of ich 
empfehV mich which is shot out occasionally, more 
especially in Austria j If so, study the German 
character in the lower middle class. Is this class, 
however, making all allowance for humanity, 
morally sound, and is it the same in the United 
States? We answer unhesitatingly, ‘Yesthough 
perhaps in Europe it ought to be limited to 
Northern Germany. We would also affirm that 
the. men in both countries are intellectually 
decidedly above their customs or their manners ; 
while the women ripen early, and have a natural 
vivacity added to good appearance, which supplies 
the want of a corresponding culture. 

It would be easy to multiply questions proving 
the origin of supposed Americanisms ; and indeed, 
the better classes are more tinged with conti¬ 
nental ways tlian they might care to admit, as, 
for instance, the ‘ Pan-a ’ and ‘ Mam-ma * of well¬ 
born babies ; or the -Mrs Colonel and Mrs Dr So- 
and-so, like the Frau Pastor or Frau Doctor of 
Germany ; but we have only desired to show 
how the foundation has been almost unconsciously 
laid for the naturalisation of European customs, 
-and, as a consequence, of thought also, so that 
what is called American is really German. These 
ideas have been carried to America, of course, 
by the tide of emigration ; and as the popula¬ 
tion grew out of the emigrants of all nations, 
native manners were partially lost by the lower 
orders. 

That America should be more Germanised 
than Irishised or Frenchified, is a tribute to 
the higher qualities of the Teuton; and that 
a certain class of .Americans could become so 
transformed from its original type, only tells how 
completely it has been absorbed, and how far 
away it'already is from t&ie Anglo-Saxon race. 
That this is a matter of grief to all true Ame¬ 
ricans, is well known; and it is always said, 
whenever a case comes up, the man in question 
is a ‘German American.’ The tenacity of the 
Teuton has preserved his individuality under 
foreign conditions, and he now forms a distinctly 
powerful dement in the country, lives the same 
way as if he were in Germany, thinks the 
same thoughts, and clings to his language. The 


American, true to trade instincts, has studied 
his wants and ministered to them, as, for 
example, in the consumption of Rio coffee, so 
that in a way he is responsible for the foster¬ 
ing of nationalities. Societies, too, representing 
these, formed on philanthropic grounds, every¬ 
where exist; and though the man may call 
himself American, he is in reality partly Irish, 
Swiss, or Dutch. • 

There is, therefore, a hard task before the 
American people—the necessity to weld into 
an harmonious whole European elements with 
long histories of animosity to each other, at all 
times more or less active, possessing Old World 
grievances that are inoperative in the United 
States, and bent upon maintaining their own 
ideas under the shelter of a common home. 
That measures will be taken to suppress the 
disturbances of divers nationalities whenever 
they occur against the American people, there 
is no doubt; but it is rather hard upon a new 
country to have to submit up to fighting-point 
to the airing of doctrines which do not affect it, 
and that might create artificial grievances caus¬ 
ing endless trouble. In the attempt to banish 
national distinctions, to develop the Anglo-Saxon 
race, America has a firm friend here ; and just 
as her truest sons, when desirous of looking 
beyond themselves, turn for their inspirations 
to the genius of the British people, so do we 
in return take a leaf from that chapter of events 
in the progress of humanity which it seems to 
be the mission of Americans to arrange. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHArTER XXXVII. 

Twilight, the beautiful serene tropical twilight, 
was just gathering on Wednesday evening, when 
the negroes of all the surrounding country, fresh 
from their daily work in the cane-pieces, with 
cutlasses and sticks and cudgels in their hands, 
began to assemble silently around Louis Delgado’s 
hut, in the bend of the mountains beside the great 
clump of feathery cabbage-palms. A terrible 
and motley crowd they looked, bareheaded and 
bare of foot, many of them with their powerful 
black arms wholly naked, and thrust loosely 
through the wide sleeve-holes of the coarse sack¬ 
like shirt which, with a pair of ragged trousers, 
formed their sole bodily covering. Most of the 
malcontents were men, young and old, sturdy 
and feeble ; but among them there were not a 
few fierce-looking girls and women, plantation 
hands of the wildest and most unkempt sort, 
carelessly dressed in short ragged filthy kirtles, 
that reached only to the knee, and with their 
woolly hair tangled and matted with dust and 
dirt, instead of being covered with the comely 
and becoming bandana turban of the more civil¬ 
ised and decent household negresses. These 
women carried cutlasses too, the ordinary agri¬ 
cultural implement of all sugar-growing tropical 
countries ; and one had but to glance at their 
stalwart black arms or their powerful naked legs 
and feet, as well as at their cruel laughing faces, 
to see in a moment that if need were, they could 
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wield tlieir blunt but heavy weapons fully as 
effectively and as ruthlessly in their own way as 
the resolute, vengeful men themselves. So wholly 
unsexed were they, indeed, by brutal field-labour 
and brutal affections, that it yss hard to look 
upon them closely for a minute rnd believe them 
to be really and truly women. 

The conspirators assembled silently, it is true, 
so far silence under such circumstances is ever 
possible to the noisy demonstrative negro nature ; 
but in spite of the evident effort which every 
man made at self-restraint, there was a low under¬ 
current of whispered talk, accompanied by the 
usual running commentary of grimaces and gesti¬ 
culations, which made a buzz or murmur hum 
ceaselessly through the whole crowd of five or 
six hundred armed semi-savages. Now and again 
the women especially, looking down with delight¬ 
ful anticipation at their newly whettetl cutlasses, 
would break out into hoarse ungovernable laughter, 
as they thought to themselves of the proud white 
throats they were going to cut that memorable 
evening, and the dying cries of the little white 
pickaninnies they were going to massacre in 
their embroidered lace bassinettes. 

‘ It warm me heart, Mistali Delgado, sail/ 
one white-haired, tottering, venerable old negro 
mumbled out slowly with a pleasant smile, ‘to 
see so many good neighbour all come togedder 
again for kill de buekra. It long since I see 
fine gadering like di«. I mind de time, sah, in 
slavery day, when I was young man, just begin 
for to make lub to de le-adies, how we rise 
all togedder under John Trelawney down at 
Star-Apple Bottom, go hunt de white folk in 
de great insurrection. Ila, dem was times, sah— 
dem was time®, I tollin' you de trut’, me fren’, 
in de great insurrection. We beat de goomba 
drum, we go up to Mistali Pourtales—same what 
ilog me niuddei o v' merdful dat de buekra 
judges even fine him—an’ we catch de mussa 
liim&elf, an’ we beat him dead wit stick an s 
cutlass. 11a, lia, dem was times, sah. Den we 
catch de young le-adies, an’ we hack dem all to 
pieces, an’ we burn! de bodief. Den \\ e go on 
to odder house, take all de buekra we find, shoot 
some, roast some same no roast pig, an’ burn 
some in deir own houses. Dem was times, sah— 
dem was times. I doan’t s’pose naygur now will 
do like wc do when I is young man. But dis 
is good meeting, line meeting: we cry “ Colour 
for colour,” “Buekra country for us,” an’ dc 
Lard prosper us in de work we hab in hand! 
Hallelujah! ’ 

One of the women stood listening eagerly to 
this thrilling recital of early exploits, and asked 
in a hushed voice of the in tensest interest: ‘ An’ 
what dc end ob it all, Mistali Corel la ? What 
come ob it ? IIow you no get buekra house, den, 
for youself lib in ? ’ 

The old man shook his head mournfully, as 
he answered with a meditative sigh : ‘Ah, buekra 
too strong for us—too strong for us altogedder; 
come upon us too many. Colonel Macgregor, 
him come wit plenty big army, gun an’ bay’net, 
an’ shoot us down, an’ charge us ridin’; so we 
all frightened, an’ run away hide in de bush 
right up in de mountains. Den dem bring Cuban 
bloodhound, bunt us out; an’ dem hal> court- 
martial, an’ dem sit on Trelawney, an’ dem bang 
him, hang him dead, de buekra. An’ dem hong | 


plenty. JV& kill twenty—twenty-two—twenty- 
tour buekra; an’ buekra kill hundred an* eighty 


ober, because I is strong, hearty young naygur, 
an’ can work well for him down in cane-piece. 
Him say: “ Doan’t must kill valuable property! ” 
An’ I get off dat way. So dat de end od John 
Trelawney him rebellion.’ 

If the poor soul could only have known it, 
he might nave added with perfect truth that it 
was the end of every other negro rebellion too; 
the white man is always too strong for them. 
But hope springs eternal in the black breast as 
in all others, and it was with a placid smile of 
utter oblivion that he added next minute: ‘ But 
we doan’t gwine to be beaten dis time. We too 
strong ourselbes now for de soldier an’ de buekra. 
Delgado make tings all snug; buy pistol, drill 
naygur, plan battle, till wo sure ob de victory. 
De Lard wit usj an’ Delgado him serbant’ 

At that moment, Louis Delgado himself stepped 
forward, erect rfhd firm, with the unmistakable 
air of a bom commander, and said a few words 
in a clear low earnest voice to the eager mob of 
armed rioters. ‘Me frenV lie said, ‘you must 
obey orders. Go quiet, air make <no noise till 
you get to de buekra bouses. Doan't turn aside 
for de rum or de trash-houses ; we get plenty 
rum for ourselbes, I tellin’ you, when we done 
killed all de buekra. Doan’t set fire to de bouse 
anywhere; only kill de male white folk; we 
want house to lib in ourselbes, when de war ober. 
Doan’t burn de factories; wo want factory for 
make sugar ourselves when de buekra dribben 
altogedder clean out ob de country. Doan’t light 
fire at all; if you light fire, de soldiers in Port- 
ob-Spain sec de blaze directly, an’ come up an’ 
figlit us hard, before we get togedder enough 
black men to make sure ob de glorious victory. 
Nebber mind de buekra le-ady ; we can get dem 
when wo want dem. Kill, kill, kill! dat is de 
watchword. Kill, kill, kill de buekra, an’ de 
Lard delibber de rest into de hands ob his chosen 
people.’ As he spoke, he raised his two black 
hands, palm upwards, in the attitude of earnest 
supplication, towards the darkening heaven, and 
flung his head fervently backward, with the 
whites of his big eyes rolling horribly, in his 
unspoken prayer to the God of battles. 

The negroes around, caught with the con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm of Delgado’s voice and mutely 
eloquent gesture, flung up their own dusky hands, 
cutlasses and all, with the self-same wild and 
expressive pantomime, and cried afcmd, in a 
scarcely stifled undertone: 1 De Lard delibber 
dem, de Lard delibber dem to Louis Delgado.’ 

The old African gazed around him complacently 
for a second at the goodly muster of armed fol¬ 
lowers, to the jdeked men among whom Isaac 
Pourtales was already busily distributing the 
pistols and the cartridges. ‘Are you ready, me 
Iren’s?’ he asked again, after a short pause. 
And, like a deep murmur, the answer rang 
unanimously from that great tumultuous black 
mass: ‘ Praise de Lard, sab, we ready, we 
ready!' 

‘ Den march ! ’ Delgado cried, in the loud tone 
of a commanding officer; and suiting the action 
to the word, the whole mob tumea after him 
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silently, along tlie winding path that .led down 
by tortuous twists from tne, clump of cabbage- 
palms to the big born-like Orange Grove trash- 
houses. 

With their naked feet and their cat-like tread, 
the negroes marched along far more silently 
than white men could ever have done, toward 
the faint lights that gleamed fitfully beyond 
the gully. If possible, Delgado would have pre¬ 
ferred to lead them straight to Orange Grove 
house, for his resentment burnt fiercest of all 
against the Dupuy family, and he wished at 
least, whatever else happened, to make sure of 
massacring that one single obnoxious household. 
But it was absolutely necessary to turn first 
to the trash-houses and the factory, for rumours 
of some impending trouble had already vaguely 
reached the local authorities. The two constables 
of the district Btood there on guard, and the 
few faithful and trustworthy plantation hands 
were with them there, in spite of Mr Dupuy’s 
undisguised ridicule, half expecting an insurgent 
attack that very evening. It would never do 
to leave the enemy thus in the zear, ready either 
to attack them from behind, or to hear down 
the news and seek for aid at Port-of-Spain. j 
Delgado’s plan was therefore to carry each planta- | 
tion entire as he went, without allowing time 
to the well-affected negroes to give the alarm j 
to the whites in the next one. But he feared 
greatly the perils and temptations of the factory 
for his unruly army. ‘ Wnatebber else you do, 
me fren’s,’ the old African muttered more than 
once, turning round beseechingly to his ragged 
black followers, ‘ doan’t drink de new rum, an’ 
doan’t set fire to de buckra trash-houses.’ 

At the foot of the little knoll under whose 
base the trasli-houses lay, they came suddenly 
upon one of the faithful field-hands, Napoleon 
Fioreal, whose fidelity Delgado had already in 
vain attempted with his rude persuasions. The 
negroes singled him out at one'e for their first j 
vengeance. Before the man could raise so much ] 
as a sharp shout, Isaac PourtaPs had seized 
him from behind and gagged his mouth with 
a loose bandana. Two of the other men, quick 
as lightning, snatched his arms, and held them 
bent back in a very painful attitude behind 
his shoulders. ‘If you is wit us,’ Delgado said, 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘ lift your right foot, fellah.’ 
Fioreal kept both feet pressed doggedly down 
with negro courage upon the ground. ‘Him is j 
traitor, traitor ! * Pourtales muttered, between his J 
clenched teeth. ‘ Him liab black skin, but white 
heart. Kill him, kill him! 1 

In a second, a dozen angry negroes had darted 
forward, with their savage cutlasses brandished 
aloft in the air, ready to hack their offending 
fellow-countryman^ into a thousand pieces. 
But Delgado, his black hands held up with 
a warning air before them, thundered out 
in a tone of bitter indignation: ‘Doan’t kill 
him ’.—doan’t kill him! My children, kill in 
good order. Dar is plenty buckra for you to 
kill, witout want to kill your own brudder. 
Tie de han’kercher around him mout’, bind 
rope around him arm an’ leg, an* trow him down 
de gully yonder among de cactus jungle ! ’ 

Ab he spoke, one of the men produced 
a piece of stout rope from his pocket, brought 
for the very purpose of tying the ‘prisoners,’ 


and proceeded to wind it tightly around Floreal’s 
body. They fastened it well round arms and 
legs;- stuffed the bandana firmly in his mouth 
so as to check all his futile attempts at shouting, 
and rolled him over the Blight bank of earth, 
down among the thick scrub of prickly cactus. 
Then, as the blood spurted out of the small 
wounds made by the sharp thorns, they gave 
a sudden low yell, and burst in a bo4y upon 
the guardians of the trash-houses. 

Before the two black policemen had time to 
know what was actually happening, they found 
themselves similarly gagged and bound, and 
tossed down beside Napoleon Fioreal on the 
prickly cactus bed. In a minute, the insurgents 
had surrounded the trash-houses, cut down find 
captured the few faithful negroes, and marched 
them along unwillingly in their own body, as 
hostages fbr the better behaviour of the Orange 
Grove house-servants. 

‘Now, me fren’s,’ Delgado shouted, with fierce 
energy, ‘ down wit de Dupuys! We gwine to 
humble de proud white man! We must hab 
blood ! De Lard is wit us! lie hat’ put down 
de mighty from deir seats, an* hat’ exalted de 
lowly an’ meek ! ’ 

But as he spoke, one or two of the heaviest- 
looking among the rioters began to cast their 
longing eyes upon the nnbroached hogsheads. 
* De rum, de rum ! ’ one of them cried hoarsely. 
‘ We want suflin for keep our courage up. Little 
drop o’ rum help naygur man well to humble 
de buckra.’ 

Delgado rushed forward and placed himself 
resolutely, pistol in hand, before the seductive 
hogsheads. ‘Whoebber drink a drop ob dat 
rum dis blessed ebenin’,’ he hissed out angrily, 
‘before nil de Dupuys is lyin’ cold in deir own 
houses, I shoot nim dead here wit dis very 
pistol! ’ 

But the foremost rioters only laughed louder 
than before, and one of them even wrenched the 
pistol suddenly from his leader’s grasp with an 
unexpected side movement. ‘Look hyar, Mistah 
Delgado,’ the man said quietly ; ‘ dis risin* is all 
our risin’, an’ we has got to hab voice ourselbes 
in do partiekler way we gwine to manage him. 
We doun’t gwine away witout de rum, an’ we 
gwine to break just one little pickanie hogshead.’ 
At the word, he raised his cutlass above his head, 
and lunging forward with it like a sword, with 
all his force, stove in one of the thick cross¬ 
pieces at the top of the barrel, and let the 
liquor dribble out slowly from the chink in a 
small but continuous trickling stream. Next 
moment, a dozen black hands were held down 
to the silent rill like little cups, and a dozen 
dusky mouths were drinking down the hot new 
rum, neat and unalloyed, with fierce grimaces 
of the highest gusto. ‘ Ha, dat good ! * ran round 
the chorus in thirsty approbation : ‘dat warm do 
naygur’s heart. Us gwine now to kill de buckra 
in true earnes’.’ 

Delgado stood by, mad with rage and dis¬ 
appointment, as he saw ^ his followers, one after 
another, scrambling for handful after handful of 
the fiery liquor, and watched some of them, the 
women especially, reeling about foolishly almost 
at once from the poisonous fumes of the unrefined 
spirit He felt in his heart that his chances 
were slipping rapidly from him, even before the 
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insurrection was well begun, and that it would 
be impossible for a crowd of half-drunken negroes 
to preserve the order and discipline which alone 
would enable them to cope with the all-puissant 
and regularly drilled white men. But the more 
he stormed and swore and raved at them, the 
more did the greedy and uncontrolled negroes, 
now revelling in the unstinted supply, hold their 
hands to the undiminished stream, and drink it 
off by palmfuls with still deeper grunts and 
groans of internal satisfaction. ‘If it doan’t no 
hope ob conquer de island,’ the African muttered 
at last with a wild Guinea oath to Isaac Pourtales, 
‘at anyrate we lias time to kill de Dupuys—an’ 
dat always some satisfaction.’ 

The men were now thoroughly inflamed with 
the hot new rum, and more than one of them 
began to cry aloud: ‘ It time to get t<j ?!e reg’lar 
business.’ But a few still lingered lovingly 
around the dripping hogshead, catching double 
handfuls of the fresh spirit in their capacious 

S alms. Presently, one of the women, mau with 
rink, drew out a short pipe from her filthy 
pocket and began to fill it to the top with raw 
tobacco. As she did so, she turned tipsily to a 
man by her side and asked him for a light. The 
fellow took a match in his unsteady fingers and 
struck it on a wooden post, flinging it away when 
done with among a few small scraps of dry trash 
that lay by accident upon the ground close by. 
Trash is the desiccated refuse of cane from which 
the juice has been already extracted, and it is 
. ordinarily used as a convenient fuel to feed the 
crushing-mills and boil the molasses. Dry as 
tinder, it lighted up with a flare instantaneously, 
and raised a crackling blaze, whose ruddy glow 

{ doused and delighted the childish minds of the 
lalf-drunkcn negroes. ‘ How him burn ! ’ the 
woman with the pipe cried excitedly. ‘Sposin’ 
we set fire to de l "ash-house! My heart, how 
him blaze den ! I Jim light up all de moun¬ 
tains ! Bum de trash-house! Burn de trash- 
house ! Dat pretty for true! Burn de trash- 
house ! ’ 

Quick as lightning, the tipsiest rioters had idly 
kicked the burning ends of loose trash among 
the great stacked heaps of dry cane under the 
big sheds; and in one second, before Delgado 
could even strive in vain to exert his feeble 
authority, the whole mass had flashed into a 
single huge sheet of flame, rising fiercely into 
the evening sky, and reddening with its glow 
the peaks around, like the lurid glare of a huge 
volcano. As the flames darted mgher and ever 
higher, licking up the leaves and stalks as they 
went, the negroes, now fairly loosed from all 
restraint, leaped and shrieked wildly around 
them—some of them half-drunk, others absolutely 
reeling, and all laughing loud with hideous, 
wild, unearthly laughter, in their murderous 
merriment. Delgado alone saw with horror that 
his great scheme of liberation was being fast 
rendered ultimately hopeless, and could only now 
concentrate his attention upon his minor plan 
of personal vengeance ^against the Dupuy family. 
Port-of-Spain would be fairly roused by the 
blaze in half an hour, but at least there was 
time to murder outright the one offending Orange 
Grove household. 

For a few minutes, helpless and rcsourceless, 
he allowed the half-tipsy excited creatures to 

' . 


dance madly around the flaring fire, and to ledb 
and gesticulate with African ferocity in the red 
glare of the rapidly burning trash-house. ‘Let 
uem wear out de rum,’ he cried bitterly to 
Pourtaliis. ‘But in a minute, de Dupuys gwine 
to be down upon us wit de constables an’ de 
soldiers, if dem doan’t make haste to kill dem 
beforehand.’ 

Soon the drunken rioters themselves began 
to remember that burning trash-houses and steal¬ 
ing rum were not the only form of amusement 
they had proposed to themselves for that even¬ 
ing’s entertainment. ‘Kill de buckra!—kill de 
buckra! ’ more than one of them now yelled 
out fiercely at the top of his voice, brandishing 
his cutlass. ‘ Buckra country for us! Colour 
for colour ! Kill dem all! Kill de buckra ! * 1 

Delgado seized at once upon the slender oppor¬ 
tunity. ‘Me fren’s,* he shrieked aloud, raising 
his palms once more imploringly to heaven, ‘kill ’ 
dem, kill dem ! Follow me ! Hallelujah ! I 
gwine to lead y5u to kill de buckra! ’ 

Most of the pegroes, recalled to duty by the 
old African’s angry voice, now fell once more 
into their rude marching order; but one or two 
of them, and those the tipsiest, began to turn 
back wistfully in the direction of the little pool 
of new rum that lay sparkling in the glare like 
molten gold in front of the still running hogs¬ 
head. Louis Delgado looked at them with tne 
fierce contempt of a strong mind for such incom¬ 
prehensible vacillating weakness. Wrenching his 
pistol once more from the tipsy grasp of the man 
who had first seized it, he pointed it in a threat¬ 
ening attitude at the head of the foremost negro 
among the recalcitrant drunkards. ‘Dis time 
I tollin’ you true,’ he cried fiercely, in a tone 
of unmistakable wrath and firmness. ‘De first 
man dat take a single step nearer dat liquor, 

I blow his brains out! ’ 

Itecklcss with drink, and unable to believe in 
his leader’s firmness, the foremost man took a 
step or two, laughing a drunken laugh mean¬ 
while, in the forbidden direction, and then 
turned round again, grinning like a baboon, 
toward Louis Delgado. 

He had better have trifled with an angry tiger. 
The fierce old African did nofe hesitate or falter 
for a single second; pulling the trigger, he fired 
straight at the grinning face of the drunken rene¬ 
gade, killing him instantaneously. He fell like 
a log in the pool of new rum, and reddened the 
stream even as they looked with the quick 
crimson flow. 

Delgado himself hardly paused second to 
glance contemptuously at the fallen recalcitrant. 
‘Now, me fren’s,’ he cried firmly, kicking the 
corpse in his wrath, and with liis eye twitching 
in a terrible fashion, ‘whoffbber else disobeys 
orders, I gwine to shoot him dead dat very 
minute, same as I shoot clat good-for-nuffin dis¬ 
obedient naygur dar! We has got to kill de 
buckra to-night, an’ ebbery man ob you must 
follow mo now to kill dem ’mediately. De Lard 
delibber dem into our hand! Follow me, an* 
colour for colour! ’ 

At the word, the last recalcitrants, awed into 
sobriety for the moment by the sudden and 
ghastly death of their companion, turned trem¬ 
bling to their place in the rude ranks, and began 
once more to march on in serried order after . 

- =■ . ■ ■ ■ 
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Louis Delgado. And with one voice, the tumul¬ 
tuous rabble, putting itself again in rapid motion 
towards Orange Grove, shrieked aloud once more 
the terrible watchwords: * Colour for colour! 
Kill de buckra ! ’ 

VISITS TO THE ZOO. 

THE LION-HOUSE. 

We are glad to observe that in spite of the 
general depression in trade and agriculture, and 
the many counter-attractions for pleasure-seekers 
which have sprung up in and around London 
in recent years, the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, still maintain their popularity with the 
British public. On Easter-Monday, no fewer than 
thirty-one thousand visitors paid at the gates; 
thus clearly proving that the love of natural 
history is not dying out among us. An expedi¬ 
tion to the Zoo is always the more** pleasant when 
we are accompanied by the ypung, eager to 
compare the Jumbos and tigers of their Noah’s 
Ark and picture-book with the living realities 
to be seen in the Society’s collection. But there 
are others besides our* children who may gain a 
useful knowledge in natural history by a stroll 
through the Zoological Gardens ; and one hopes 
for a still more profitable effect in the ideas 
of many ; for when studying the structure, the 
form, and the habits of even the meanest of 
creatures, it is hardly possible for the reflective 
mind to resist feeling a sense of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator. 

Before speaking individually of the many inte¬ 
resting animals to be seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, it is right to point out, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, or to those who have never 
visited a foreign land, and consequently have 
not had the opportunity of seeing wild crea¬ 
tures in a state of nature, that though the great 
majority of the prisoners we see there doubtless 
give a true idea of their habits when roaming 
in their native jungles, yet many of the quad¬ 
rupeds, more especially those bred in the Gardens, 
cannot altogether be relied upon in this respect; 
for instance, many of the bears from the Himalaya 
Mountains, or other cold climes, which, we know, 
hibernate during the depth of winter, are unable 
to indulge in their lengthened sleep from force 
of circumstances. There are no hollow trees or 
snug caves wherein to curl up comfortably and 
pass the winter in a state of somnolence. Again, 
it is often most difficult, if not impossible, to 
provide the natural food for some of the crea¬ 
tures from tropical countries, and these animals 
have of necessity to subsist *upon whatever their 
keeper places before them, and that sometimes 
of a kind which they would hesitate or even 
refuse to devour in a state of freedom. 

Perhaps the most interesting spot in the Zoo 
to the general visitor is the well-known Lion- 
house, though children almost invariably show 
a predilection for the monkeys. The Lion-house 
was erected some few years ago, and is a great 


improvement upon the former structure, now 
used for the bears, wolves, and hyenas; but 
though fairly roomy and comfortable for the 
larger felida? inhabiting it, yet, considering their 
ever increasing number, and the importance 
which these carnivora hold in the animal king¬ 
dom, it is unfortunate that a still larger space 
and more commodious building could not have 
been spared for the purpose. The Lion-house 
contains not only several fine specimens of Afri¬ 
can lions, but also almost every known species 
of the larger Cat tribe, the snow leopard of the 
Himalayas (Fclis uncia ) alone excepted. 

In our changeable climate, more especially 
during the long dreary winter-months, when 
the ground is often covered with snow ami 
hard frosts* prevail, animals like the lion, the 
tiger, and the leopard, accustomed to tropical 
climates and a more equable temperature than 
ours, necessarily require their dens to be arti¬ 
ficially heated, and great care taken to guard 
against their suffering from the extreme cold. 
In spite of every precaution having been taken, 
several valuable animals succumbed to the rigours 
of our late almost arctic winter. But ample 
space and outdoor exercise arc also great deside¬ 
rata, and in this respect it must be confessed 
that the Lion-house of our own Zoological Gar¬ 
dens does not compare favourably with buildings 
intended for a like purpose to be seen at Berlin 
and other continental collections. At the Thicr- 
garten, Berlin—where may he seen a magnifi¬ 
cent troop of seven or eight lions all in one 
large inclosure—there is a rocky hill—-made 
secure, so far as the public are concerned, by a 
circle of high iron railings, and connected by 
doorways w'ith the ordinary winter dens. So soon 
as summer appears and the weather becomes 
warm, the lions are permitted to roam about 
at will over this hill; and it is a pleasing 
sight to observe the creatures really enjoying 
themselves, and for a time forgetful of their 
present captivity. Here may be seen a shaggy 
veteran with his wife and cubs lying together 
in a group upon some slabs of rock, and basking 
in the rays of the mid-day sun ; there, an old 
lioness asleep under the shade of an overhanging 
boulder; while her two half-grown sons, full of 
health and spirits, are busily engaged in a romp 
of hide-and-seek. 

But to return. The row of elevated seats 
provided for visitors to the Lion-house, and 
facing the long line of fourteen cages, affords 
an excellent view of the inhabitants of the dif¬ 
ferent dens. On the left we see two fine male 
lions in separate cages; and close to them 
several lionesses, one with a pair of handsome 
cubs. To the extreme right are three tigers— 
two from continental India; and a third, a 
young, very quiet, and peculiarly dark fulvous- 
marked animal, recently obtained from Turkestan. 
It must be confessed, however, as every old 
Indian shikary will testify, that no one of the 
three before us conveys a true idea of the enor¬ 
mous size, strength, and muscular power which 
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the royal tiger attains to in a wild state. It but cannot clamber up a tree ‘hand over hand/ 
would be no exaggeration to say, that a well- so to sjeak, like tne bear; and this is the 
fed specimen from the Bengal Sunderbunds or more surprising when we remember that the 
Central India would reach nearly twice the jaguar, the puma, and the leopard, like all the 
weight, and measure twice the thickness round smaller cats, are active, expert climbers. True, 
the shoulders, of any one of the three narrow- both lion and tiger are far larger and heavier 
chested, hollow-flanked creatures before us. Next than any other of the felidse ; and undoubtedly 
in importance and size comes the jaguar from their great strength lies in the massive propor- 
Amerisa—a single specimen, but a remarkably tions of the shoulder and forepart of the body, 
fine, powerful animal, and, to all appearance, as compared with the hind-quarters; yet, when 
quite a match for any one of the three under- we consider the general symmetry and graceful 
sized tigers from the Old World. The puma movements of these two gigantic wild cats, we 
or cougar of South America—a pair of beauti- cannot help feeling disappointed that they are 
ful grayish-red cats, but wanting in the brawny wanting in one of the chief characteristics of 
limbs and muscular neck and chest of the the tribe. 

jaguar. Three beautiful leopards in one den. Most of us probably who are in the habit of 
Many good naturalists would pronounce one of constantly visiting the Zoological Gardens have 
them .to be a panther, and a distinct variety heard the roar of tne lion—that grand, deep-toned, 
from the remaining two ; but this* is an un- terrible voice, which seems to make the very air 
decided point among zoologists, so we will not in close proximity to the king of beasts vibrate 
touch upon it, merely remarking upon the and quiver. We also frequently read and hear 
extraordinary dissimilarity in the colour and tales of the roar of the tiger ; but the writer ven- 
marking of the skins of the three specimens tures to say that this impression is erroneous, 
before us, and which fully accounts for the dif- The Bengal tigfir, when going his nightly rounds, 
ficulty so many naturalists have found in classify- often makes a low yawning kind of whine or 
ing these felidce. Lastly, we notice the cheetah, sigh, ending with a subdued grunt sounding like 
or Indian hunting leopard, said to be the ‘pard’ distant thunder; and a highly unpleasant cry it 
of the ancients, common to various countries in is to the belated traveller on foot as he hurries 
Asia, and also throughout Africa, but not found along the jungle path. But this nl^ht-moan of 
in Ceylon, where the common leopard has erro- a prowling tiger has no resemblance whatever to 
neously gained the title of cheetah. This inte- the deep, grand, resounding roar of the lion, 
resting animal has been rightly placed as a Again, every tiger-shooter who has witnessed the 
separate subgenus from the true cats, on account scene can readily recall to mind that never-to-be- 
of the claws being only partially retractile, with forgotten moment when a royal tiger worthy of 
the tips always visible. It is a high-standing, the name—perhaps wounded and goaded to fury 
slender creature, thin across the loins like a and desperation by his eager pursuers—at lengtn 
greyhound, and carrying the tail more after the turns to try conclusions with them, and with 
manner of the dog than the true cat. open jaws, ears laid back, flashing eye, and tail 

As being the largest of the group before us, on end, a truly terrible object, bounds towards 
the lion and the i 'ei . aturally attract our chief his enemies. At such times he makes the jungle 
attention. These champions of the Old World resound with a succession of deep-drawn coughing 
have many a time in the days of ancient Rome growls, evidently delivered with the intention of 
been pitted the one against the other in mortal striking terror into the hearts of his foes. But 
combat; but there is still a difference of opinion again we say, these murderous snarls of an 
which of the two is the more formidable animal, enraged tiger are altogether dissimilar in char- 
Probably the tiger, on account of his more mus- acter to the roar of the king of beasts, 
cular hind-quarters, would have most friends; but The wild tribes of Central India have often 
many experienced travellers and sportsmen who told the writer that at certain seasons of the 
have witnessed the extraordinary strength and year they are made aware of tigers being in the 
ferocity of the lion, hold the contrary opinion, neighbourhood by horrible ‘ caterwauling * sounds 
In parts of Central India, as also in Kutch and emanating from the jungle; and doubtless this 
Guzerat in the Bombay Presidency, the Asiatic is correct, for we all know the agony of mind 
lion and tiger are still found in the same jungles ; we often labour under when a conclave of our 
but we never hear of the two animals. quarrelling domestic catB are holding a palaver on the 
and coming to blows. Formerly, tho lion of garden wall. 

India, on account of the male having a shorter There is an almost universal belief that the 
mane, was considered to be of a different species lion roars when he is hungry , and in a wild state 
from his African brother; but more recently, when in search of prey; but the writer ventures 
our scientific naturalists have rightly come to to say that, like the bear’s bug and other almost 
the conclusion that the two are identical. It proverbial expressions of the kind, the idea is 
must be allowed, however, that the Asiatic lion altogether erroneous. Probably certain verses in 
is altogether a less courageous and dangerous the Bible, more especially fn tho Psalms, such 
beast than the animal inhabiting the African as * The lions roaring alter their prey, &c./ and 
continent; and our experienced Indian hunters passages of a similar nature, have given rise to 
assert that the former, even when fired at, this impression. But, let it be asked, would so 
wounded, and driven to bay, seldom turns on cunning an animal as the lion, when hungry and 
his pursuers and fights to the death after the in search of his dinner, betray his approach and 
manner of the royal tiger. put every living creature within miles of the 

It is somewhat extraordinary that neither lion spot thoroughly on the qui vive, by making the 
nor tiger has the power of climbing trees, forest echo again with his roaring! Assuredly 
^Thcy can make prodigious springs and bounds, not; for a more certain method of scaring his 
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prey he could Hot possibly adopt All quadru- wondered at when we remember how unnatural 
peds, more especially the deer tribe, v®il know it is for them to be cooped up in cages, in 
and dread the voice of their natural enemy, place of a wild, unrestrained life, with liberty 
Even domestic animals instinctively recognise to wander where they will j. h. b. 

and show fear on hearing the cry of a wild ___ 

In India, the sportsman when out in camp WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 
during the hot-weather months, often finds him- IN , 0 cn chapters.-conclusion. 

Bell far away from towns and villages, in some 

wild spot in the depths of the jungle. Here, the It was indeed as Winny had said. I was as 
stillness of the night is constantly broken by stunned by her words as though a heavy blow 
the calls of various creatures inhabiting the had actually fallen upon me, and for a few 
neighbouring forest—the deep solemn hoot of seconds could scarcely think, much less speak ; 
the horned owl, the sharp call of the spotted but recovering a little from this confusion, I 
deer, or the louder bell of the sambur. But asked her for some explanation. I called it 
these familiar sounds attract no notice from the ‘explanation,' when I spoke to her, but I felt 
domestic animals included in the camp circle, her statement was true; their manner, their 
But should a panther on the opposite hill call looks at parting, were sufficient to tell me all. 
his mate, or a prowling tiger passing along the Godfrey Harleston had seen Winny going to 
river-bank mutter his complaining night-moan, and from business, and had contrived an intro- 
they one and all immediately show by their duction to her—this preliminary acquaintance 
demeanour that they recognise the,, cry of a beast was but slightly glanced at in her story—then, 
of prey. The old elephant chained up beneath to Bhow that his views were honourable, he 
the tamarind tree stays for a moment swaying had early proposed marriage, but had explained 
his great body backwards and forwards, and that he wished it kept a secret until some 
listens attentively. His neighbour, a gray Arab unpleasant matters which were troubling him 
horse, with pricked-up ears, gazes uneasily in were settled. This referred at first to the quarrels 
the direction the sound appeared to come from ; between his mother and himself, with Mr Thurles, 
while the dogs, just before lying panting and and afterwards, to the affair of the forged bills, 
motionless in the moonlight, spring to their feet respecting which, to my surprise, he had spoken 
with bristling back and lowered tail, and with freely to Winny and given a tolerably correct 
growls of fear disappear under the tent fly. account. Of the burglary he had said nothing, 

Some few years ago, one of the dens allotted and until my speech, Winny knew nothing of 
to the tigers was tenanted by a fine specimen it She was startled at finding I was sent for 
named * Plassey.’ The writer first made the by Mr Tlmrles; but when she learned it was 
acquaintance of this animal many years ago when not for the forgery—the messenger saying nothing 
quartered with his regiment at Lucknow ; and about that—she was reassured. On that very 
there is a story connected with Plassey’s history, evening Godfrey had told her that his difficulty 
the account of which should read a good lesson, was now settled, and, as naturally following upon 
and yet another warning, to too eager sportsmen this, he proposed now making their marriage 
when tiger-shooting on foot. Two officers of the known. They were talking on this subject when 
Irish Lancers, then stationed at Lucknow, were they met me. 

out shooting in the Oude jungles. Captain All this Winny told—every word going to my 

T- fired at and mortally wounded a tigress heart—in a rapid, excited manner, which increased 

with two cubs. She dropped apparently dead, in force as she went on, until she finished with 
but with just sufficient life left in her to strike a wild declaration that she would go to Godfrey 
a last blow; and becoming aware of the near and warn him of the traps which were being set 
approach of her enemy, she suddenly recovered for him, of the danger which awaited him on the 
her legs, and in a moment sprang upon him morrow. He was lier husband—her honourable, 
and inflicted the most terrible injuries on the guiltless, noble husband! she almost shrieked, 
unfortunate sportsman. The tigress was speedily It was her duty to warn him, and, if needful, 

• despatched, and the wounded man carried into to be with him. 

the nearest station, where everything that could I had a dreadful job to pacify her ; and I was 
be done for him was done, but in vain, for after obliged to hold out hopes which I knew to be 
lingering several weeks, he succumbed. false, and to explain away all that I had said. 

Plassey aud his brother-cub were taken to That all I told her now would be proved false the 
Lucknow and reared in the lancer messhouse, very next day, I well knew, and perhaps it was 
where they became great favourites. But time cruel to deceive her; but what was I to do? 
passed; the Bmall harmless cubs grew into large I was nearly mad. I did not show it so much 
powerful animals—and, as is usually the case, as Winny, but I believe I was as bad. 
on attaining to a full size they speedily became Never was man in a more painful position on 
troublesome and dangerous, so were first chained this earth. It was impossible for me to draw 
up, and later on confined in cages. Eventually, back; I could not and would not do so ; yet 
Plassey was brought home and presented to the the consequences of going on were frightful. 
Regent’s Park Gardens, where he died somewhat Ruin to my daughter—a blight on her life 
suddenly in the prime of life. Many valuable which could never be removed—this I should 


at great expense and trouble, to our shores, I never closed my eyeB all night; and by the 
though at first, to all appearance, in the best of haggard looks of Winny in the morning, I was 
health, yet before even reaching middle age, sure it had been the same with her. I tried to 
gradually pine away and die. Nor is this to be talk as though I was not thinking of the horrible 
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position we were in ; but of course it was a dead 
failure. I said that as she did not seem very 
well, she had perhaps better not go to business 
that morning. If I nad known what her answer 
would be, I should probably have held my 
tongue. 

‘l)o you think, father, 1 she exclaimed, ‘that 
I can attend to business or to any duty to-day ? 
I shall* wait your return here. Remember, it was 
by your advice that I did not, *a'3 I know I ought 
to have done, go to my husband last night and 
warn him. You said it would be all for the best 
if I did not do so. I shall wait here until you 
bring me the news which proves I was right in 
taking, and you in giving such advice. 1 

I went out to keep my appointment, as miser¬ 
able and wretched a man as any who that day 
crawled through the streets of London* How I 
blamed myself for meddling in painflil and dis¬ 
agreeable business which I ought to have been 
done with for ever, and how I vowed to keep 
clear of everything of the kind, if I could only 
get out of this scrape. I met Sam’s wife ; a pale, 
care-worn, thinly clad little woman ; without a 
trace, I was sure, of the habitual criminal in her 
spare features, although I daresay she knew more 
of Sam’s doings than the law would have looked 
favourably on. 

‘O Mr Holdrey! 1 she said—she knew me, it 
seemed, better than I knew her—‘I ain bo glad 
you have come.—But, lor! how bad you look, 
sir! 1 

I did not answer her ; I could not. 

‘He’s going to make a bolt of it, 1 she went 
on; ‘he means sailing for America in a day 
or two. He got the money from the old lady 
last night; and I have seen him since I have 
been here this morning. 1 

‘ Seen him ?—seen ’-I began. I knew very 

well whom she m -n. t but I was obliged to say 
something. Yet, it •was impossible, I thought, 
when I recalled the previous night and many 
other incidents of the case, that young Harleston 
could he thinking of going abroad. 

‘ Why, that precious Mr Godfrey, 1 she answered. 

* We are only just in time. A pal—a friend, I 
mean, of poor Sam’s knows him, and has kept an 
eye on him, to oblige Shm; so he learnt enough 
to tell me this. 1 

‘Where did you see him? 1 Goodness knows 
why I asked it, but it did as well as anything 
else I could think of. 

‘ He went into a house in that street, 1 said Mrs 
Sam, pointing down a turning at the corner of 
which we stood. We had met in Gracecliurch 
Street, as being half-way, she living over the 
water, and because I thought it just possible 
I might 'have to see Mr Thurles, after Rearing 
what she had to say. 

It was a shipping office, it appeared, into which 
he had gone. This might easily have been on 
business for Thurles & Company; yet it agreed so 
far with what the woman hacl said, although the 
place was not an American agency. I dreaded 
my visit to the Mansion House. I felt that 
anything would be welcome which might, even 
for a short time, postpone the awful business 
I had before me, so I proposed that we should 
watch until he came out, stationing ourselves 
in a court where wo were not likely to be seen. 

She readily agreed, and indeed had said much 


which I cannot stay to put down, which eftowed 
the bittefest animosity against the young man, 
whom sne had seen several times, and who had 
evidently offended her. This, although of no 
great consequence, was to me a little strange, 
as, although I had only seen Godfrey Har- 
leston twice, yet I should have said he was 
the last man in the world to deserve such 
hatred. Whatever his faults may have been, 
there was something open and pleasant in his 
manner at anyratc. However, Mrs Sam was 
‘ very decided in her opinion, and while we 
waited at our post, gave utterance to a good 
many unflattering speeches regarding Mr God¬ 
frey. 

I had in my time been on the watch for six 
or eight hours at a stretch, and had never felt 
bo uneasy as I did in the twenty minutes I passed 

in that entry in-Street My eyes now fairly 

ached with watching the never-ceasing streams 
of figures which came and went in the busy 
thoroughfare. #More than one person came out 
of the house we were interested in, but I took 
no more notice of them than -of the other 
strangers. I was looking only for one figure—a 
figure which I dreaded to eee appear, as then 
I could make no further excuse for delay. 
Intently as I was watching the office, I thought 
I must for an instant have dozed,Vr lost con¬ 
sciousness in some way, for, suddenly, Mrs Sam 
pulled me sharply by the sleeve, and said : ‘ There 
he is! He lias just come out.—Don’t you see 
him? 1 she added hurriedly, seeing me look con¬ 
fusedly from side to side. ‘You say you know 
him. Don’t you see him ?—There—there ! 1 She 
pointed with her finger, as she almost angrily 
uttered these words. 

‘No; I do not! 1 I exclaimed, with equal 
sharpness. ‘Mr Harleston is not in sight, I am 
certain. 1 

‘Why, what do you mean? 1 she cried, and 
again pointed across the road. ‘Don’t you Bee 
him just passing the public-house? He carries 
a small black bag. 1 

* Aha ! that— that man! 1 1 exclaimed. * Is that 
Mr Godfrey Harleston ? 1 

‘Of course it is, 1 she retorted. ‘I know him 
as well as I do you. 1 

Then she started back in alarm, and no wonder, 
for I burst out laughing, and ended by wringing 
the little woman’s hand with a force which 
brought tears to her eyes. 

‘It’s all right! 1 I exclaimed. ‘If that is your 
Godfrey Harleston, I can understand everything. 
—Hi! —this was to a passing cab—‘ Mansion 
House, my good fellow !—Now, jump in, Mrs 
Sam, and we will settle the business in no 
time. 1 

We rattled away. What.a load was off my 
mind ! How deep and cunning the trick, and 
yet how easy to understand, when once tb»» 
clue was supplied ! *Tlie man she identified as' 
Godfrey Harleston was no other than Mr George 
Picknell, my friendly clerk, who had taken so 
much interest in me, and who had so constantly, 
although without any seeming intention, directed 
suspicion to the step-son of Mr Thurles ; and if 
Sam had not been ‘shopped, 1 or if Picknell had, 
had the honesty to behave fairly to Sam’s wife, 
his scheme might have been successful—so far 
as he wa3 concerned. 
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We told our story at the Mansion House; and 
the case being one of importance, Mr ^Picknell 
was arrested that very afternoon, as he sat at 
his desk in the office. If he had not been taken 
then, we should not have had him at all, for he 
had a ticket in his pocket for his passage to the 
Cape, by a vessel sailing the next day. 

But before all these things had been done and 
found out, you may be sure I had hurried off 
home in a cab. I dashed up the steps, opened 
the door with my key, and then into the 
parlour, where Winny was sitting, half dis¬ 
tracted with suspense and anxiety. But there 
must have been something in my face which told 
a tale, for before I had spoken a word, she rose, 
and with a laugh, which was a sob before it was 
finished, threw her arms round my neck and 
exclaimed : ‘ My dear father! Thank heaven ! * 
She could say no more just then for sobbing 
and tears; but she knew somehow that all was 
well. We should have made a pretty picture, 
if any one could have seen us, foi* I was as bad 
as Winny; but we were both brimming over 
with happiness. 

Yet there was a great deal to be accounted 
for, which at another time would have checked 
anything like pleasure ; but I had got over 
the worst; the most fatal difficulty had been 
mastered, and I did not care about anything 
else. 

Mr Godfrey—the real Godfrey—called upon 
me that afternoon, and much was explained then ; 
while the examination in Picknell’s case supplied 
most of the rest. What was still obscure was 
cleared by Godfrey’s mother and by the con¬ 
fession of the unlucky young fellow who had 
forged the bills and was apprehended about this 
time. The poor creature was at death’s door, 
and never lived to take his trial. 

I daresay, however, that every one can see 
pretty nearly what had happened, so I will be 
very brief. Godfrey Harleston had really taken 
a fancy for betting on horseraces. Picknell had 
told tne truth in saying this. Most of what he 
said was true, but so mixed up and coloured 
that it was worse than a lie. This, of course, 
is common enough; all mischief-makers resort 
to this trick. 

Well, young Godfrey had bad luck from the 
first; and Smithers—I forget whether I men¬ 
tioned bis name before, but this was the party 
who absconded—being bis chief adviser, Harleston 
applied to him to obtain the money to meet some 
heavy losses. Smithers was as bad off as him¬ 
self, and had no one to look to for help; while 
Godfrey, if* he chose to make any emergency 
known, could always get assistance. He trusted 
to his luck to bring him round, however, without 
applying to his mother—most novices would have 
felt the same —bo was ready to agree, when 
Smithers suggested bills at two months, which 
he could get discounted on *5iis own signature— 
so Godfrey understood. 

Harleston drew up the bills ; and Smithers, 
being unable to get a shilling on his own name, 
put in a fictitious firm, depending on Godfrey 

G etting the money to meet the bills in time, 
lut, by an awful stroke of luck, the bills were 
rediscounted, and afterwards paid to Thurles & 
Company, where some accidental circumstance 
caused the recognition of Godfrey’s writing, and 


then inquiry soon proved that the accepting firm 
was a sham. 

Old Thurles was delighted at this and spoke- 
too freely as to what he would do. Picknell was- 
either in the room at the time when the mer¬ 
chant uttered his threats, or—as I should say 
was more likely—he listened and skulked till he 
found out enough to give him his cue. He saw 
at once how, if the young man had committed 
forgery, the documents proving his guilt would 
be a valuable property, and he determined to 
'got them into nis possession. But it was not 
easy to do this and keep suspicion from himself. 
If stolen from the safe in any ordinary manner 
and during the day, a clerk must have been 
suspected. Some little time before, Mr Godfrey 
had a more serious quarrel than usual with his 
step-father, and had left the office. It was not 
until after °this that lie knew forgery had been 
committed, but be was aware that the bills had 
come into the possession of Thurles & Company. 
His absence suggested a brilliant idea to Picknell, 
who had a rather large circle of acquaintance 
of the shadiest character, ami was himself, indeed, 
under a very demure aspect, about as bad a 
fellow as the Newgate calendar could show. He 
found out Sam, who was quite willing to under¬ 
take so profitable and easy a piece of work as 
Picknell represented the breaking into the office 
to be. 

The clerk had secured impressions in wax of 
the keys of the outer safe—he could not get at 
those which opened the interior one—and Sam 
had no difficulty in finding an artisan who would 
make duplicate keys from those patterns. While 
dealing with his ‘ professional ’ friend, a splendid 
piece of strategy suggested itself to the clerk. 
He saw how to screen himself and throw sus¬ 
picion on the quarter where it was already only 
too likely to fall, so he assumed the name of 
Godfrey Harleston. A tolerably correct account 
of what had occurred as regarded the forgery, 
fully satisfied Sam of the expediency of his new 
friend’s proceedings, and convinced him that he 
‘ had got hold of a good thing.’ 

The burglary came off successfully, but with 
much less immediate profit than Sam had hoped 
for; however, he anticipated a harvest from 
the bills. Of course Picknell had to tell his 
confederate much of his plan in regard to these 
documents, because thgy were in the burglar’s 
possession, and he was not likely to give them 
up without some inducement. 

Without loss of time—for he knew how dan¬ 
gerous a path he was treading—the clerk waited 
on Mrs Thurles, and claiming to represent those 
who had discounted bills forged by her son—the 
lady knew nothing of the burglary—so wrought 
upon her fears, that she paid him a handsome 
sum on account, and promised a great deal more 
when the bills should be given to her. Had 
the poor lady had the courage to speak openly I 
to her Bon, she would have found how little he i 
had to do with the forgery. He was uneasy i 
about it, and had been trying to raise money I 
elsewhere to pay the firm who had originally 
discounted the bills. This he had succeeded in 
doing, which led him to tell Winny he had at 
last got over the difficulty he had spoken of. 
The young dog had more to think about than 
even the bills at the time, for he had just ’ 
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married to my Winny; at anyrate, his mother 
could see he was in trouble, and naturally feared 
the worst 

So the way was clear for Picknell; but he was 
so covetous- and so thoroughly dishonourable, that 
he could not act fairly to anybody. He gave 
Sam the paltry two pounds, which aggravated 
the burglar more than if he had received nothing. 
This first sum from Mrs Thurles was obtained 
on the night when I tracked Picknell to the 
public-house in the mews, so you may guess 
how my appearance startled Sam. Picknell had 
meant to abscond the moment he got the money, 
and till then, he thought he could put Sam off 
with excuses, especially as the latter supposed 
he was dealing with Godfrey Harleston, and the 
namo of Picknell had never been mentioned. 

Sam found out that his accomplice was cheating 
him ; then, being arrested, and fearing that his 
wife and child would be left destitute, he sent 
for me. Mrs Thurles got nearly all her money 
back ; while Sam and Picknell were each tried 
at the same sessions of the Central Criminal 
Court, and were each sentenced to penal servi¬ 
tude ; Sam’s time being much the longer. 

Mr Thurles paid the reward, and I shared it 
with Mrs Sam, who went away, soon after, to 
some relatives in the north of England. I never 
heard any more of her. But before she went, 
she brought me a queer, old-fasliioned silver jug, 
as a present to Winny—at the wish of Sam, 
she said. I did not want to take this; but 
tlic little woman declared, most earnestly, that it 
was her grandmother’s or great-grandmother’s, 
and honestly come by. She said, too, that 
Sam had talked so much about his gratitude 
to me for speaking up for him at the trial, that 
he would be disappointed if his gift was refused. 
I recollected Sam’s promise then, and accepted 
the present, whn b '.7 any has on her sideboard; 
and a gentleman who knows about such things 
has told her that the jug is very curious and 
valuable. 

Poor Mrs Thurles was so delighted to find her 
son free, that she would have welcomed his wife 
if she had been an Eskimo. She took kindly 
to Winny; and I am proud to say that there 
is not a happier wife in London than my 
daughter. 

AN OLD LAMMAS REVEL. 

The festival of the Gule of August, on Lammas 
Day, was one of the four great pagan festivals of 
Britain. This Gwyl (or festival) probably origin¬ 
ated in the desire to celebrate the ingathering of 
the first-fruits of the earth, particularly that of the 
grain. Upon the introduction of Christianity into 
this country the festival continued to be observed 
on that account. The usual offering at church at 
this season of the year was a loaf (hlaf) of bread, 
hence the day became known as ‘Hlaf-mass,’ which 
became shortened into 4 Lammas.’ 

Several customs have been observed in various 
portions of the United Kingdom at Lammas. A 
very curious custom was practised in Scotland 
until about the middle of last century. This 
appears to be a relic of the ancient pagan 
festival of the Gule of August, and was prac¬ 
tised in some parts of the Lothians. We are 
informed that near the beginning of summer I 


the heMsmen within a certain district asso¬ 
ciated Jhemselves into bands, which in some 
instances numbered one hundred members, and 
occasionally more. It was agreed by each of 
these communities to build a tower (generally 
of sods) in some conspicuous place near the 
centre of their respective districts, to serve as 
their place of rendezvous on Lammas Day. The 
base of the erection was usually about four feet 
square. The tower, seven or eight feet high, was 
made to slope up to a point, above which floated 
the colours of the party who had erected it. From 
the commencement of its being built, the tower 
became an object of care to the whole community, 
for it was deemed a disgrace to suffer it to be 
defaced. Any attempt made to demolish it, 
either by fraud or force, was resolutely resisted. 
Each party endeavoured to circumvent the other, 
and laid plans to steal out unperceived in the 
night-time and to level the tower to the ground. 
A successful exploit brought great honour to 
the undertakers of the expedition. Although the 
tower was easily rebuilt, yet the news was quickly 
spread througlf the whole district by the success¬ 
ful adventurers, who filled it with shouts of joy 
and exultation, while their unfortunate neighbours 
were covered with shaine^ To ward off this dis¬ 
grace, guard was kept at night At each tower, 
which was made stronger and stronger as the 
building advanced. Numerous petty skirmishes 
ensued ; but the assailants seldom made an attack 
in force, preferring rather to succeed by surprise. 
As soon, therefore, as they saw they were dis¬ 
covered, they made off as best they could. 

Dr James Ferguson—to whom we are indebted 
for the facts concerning the Lothian Lammas 
tower builders—states that in order to give the 
alarm on these and other occasions, every person 
was armed with a ‘ tooting-horn,’ that is, a horn 
perforated in the small end, through which wind 
can be forcibly blown from the mouth so as to 
occasion a loud noise. As every one wished to 
acquire dexterity in the use of this instrument, 
the herdsmen practised upon it during the 
summer wliile tending their flocks or herds. 
Towards Lammas, they were incessantly employed 
answering to and vicing with each other, so that 
the whole country rang continually with the 
sounds. 

Before the day of the ceremony came round, 
each community elected a captain ; and a stand 
of colours was prepared for the great event This 
consisted of a fine table-cloth of the largest size, 
decorated with ribbons. All things being ready, 
the band of herdsmen sallied forth on the morn¬ 
ing of the first of August, attired «in their best 
apparel, and armed with stout cudgels. Repair¬ 
ing to the neighbouring tower, the colours were 
displayed in triumph ; than the assembly in¬ 
dulged in liorn-blowing and in making merry 
until about nine o’clock, when they partook of 
breakfast as they •sat upon the green-sward. 
Scouts were despatched to every quarter to watch 
the approach of any hostile party. 

It frequently happened that on Lammas Day 
the herdsmen of one district proceeded to 
attack those of another locality, to bring them 
under subjection by force. On the approach 
of a hostile party the horns sounded to arms; 
the band immediately arranged itself in the 
best order that could be devised—the boldest 
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and strongest in front, and those of inferior 
prowess behind. They Seldom remained on the 
defensive, but generally rushed forward*bravely 
to meet the enemy. The captains carried the 
colours and led the van. When both parties 
met, they mutually desired each other to lower 
their colours, in sign of subjection. When there 
appeared a great disproportion in the strength 
of the bands, the weakest usually submitted to 
this ceremony without difficulty, believing their 
honour was saved by the evident disproportion 
of the match. If the bands were nearly equal 
in strength, neither of them yielded; blows 
ensued, and sometimes bloodshed. It is said that 
on one occasion four herdsmen were killed and 
many disabled. If no opponents appeared, or 
if they themselves had no intention of making an 
attack, the bands took down their colours about 
mid-day from their towers, and marched, blowing 
their horns, to the largest village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Here they were met by the lasses 
and the people generally, who participated in the 
diversions of the day. Boundaries were marked 
out, and proclamation made that all who intended 
to compete in the foot-races should appear. 
Prizes were offered. The first prize, usually a 
bonnet ornamented with ribbons, was displayed 
upon a pole. Sometimes half-a-dozen competitors 
started, and ran with as great eagerness as if the , 
prize had been a kingdom. A pair of garters 
was awarded to the victor of the Becond race ; 
and the winner of the third gained a knife. 
After the races were over, the people amused 
themselves in such rural sports as suited their 
taste, and before sunset dispersed quietly to their 
respective homes. 

In the case where two parties met and one of 
them yielded to the other, they marched together 
for some time in two separate bodies, the sub¬ 
jected body behind the other, and then they 
parted good friends, each holding their games at 
their own appointed place. Next day, the 
ribbons and tablecloth that formed the colours 
were returned to their respective owners; the 
tower was no longer a matter of consequence, 
and the country returned to its usual state of 
tranquillity. 


THE LOTTERY OF DEATH. 

AN EPISODE IN GUERRILLA WARFARE. 

While on a trip to Europe lost summer, I 
noticed in the smoking-room of the good 6teamer 
Servia a rather portly, middle-aged gentleman, 
with a mild Expression of countenance, and cer¬ 
tainly no trace of the soldier in his bearing; and 
et he was the hero of a thrilling adventure, 
was introduced to'liim by one of the officers 
of the steamer, and found him to be an insurance 
agent in a large way, goin^ abroad for needed 
rest—Mr Balcom by name. In the course of a 
conversation on personal courage, one evening, 
over our after-dinner cigars, my new-found friend 
related the following interesting adventure : 

You know, in the late war between the North 
and South, nearly all our able-bodied men on 
both sides of the line were more or less soldiers 
of Bome sort I was myself a Captain and 
‘Commissary of Subsistence ’ in the United States 
» 2= -*- 


Volunteers, and was attached to a cavalry bri¬ 
gade in the army of the Potomac. In the Fall 
of 1864, my brigade was located in camp for 
the winter about four or five miles to the south 
of Winchester, Virginia. As a ‘commissary,’ I j 
had constantly to pass with my train of wagons 
from the town to camp ; but so confident was I 
that no danger could possibly befall me on that 
short j aunt,^ actually all within our own.lines, j 
that I carried neither sword nor pistoL Well, i 
one pleasant afternoon in the latter part of 
November, as I was riding with my orderly, a 
good soldier, by the name of Leonard, at the head 
of the wagon-train, wearying of the slow pro¬ 
gress made by the mule-teams, I placed the train 
in charge of the commissary sergeant, and rode 
on ahead, followed by my orderly only. I had 
gone littlo. more than half-way to camp—the 
road we followed became wooded by young 
timber and underbrush—when, as I turned a 
bend in the road, I saw four or five mounted 
men about a quarter of a mile in advance of us. 
Calling my orderly to my side, I asked him 
what lie thought of them. 

‘ I guess they are some of our boys, si r. They 
have our uniform on, and are too far inside of 
our lines to be “Johnnies”' (a term applied to 
the Southerners). 

This was my own idea; but still, I seemed 
intuitively to feel that all was not right. These 
men evidently saw or heard ns, for, turning their 
horses’ heads toward camp, they marched slowly 
onward. This at once disarmed me of all doubt, 
for 1 knew camp was near, and if they were 
not ‘all right,’ they would hardly venture that 
wav; so I resumed my canter, and soon over¬ 
took my fellow-travellers. When 1 approached, 
they filed to each side of the road, as if to let 
me pass, and 1 kept on. But no sooner was 
my orderly and myself past their last file of 
men, than in an instant we found ourselves 
confronted by half-a-dozen pistols and the sharp 
command, ‘ Halt! ’ (A sixth man had come out 
of the bush.) 

‘Now, you Yanks want to keep your mouths 
shut, aud do as you are told, or it will be all 
up with you,’ said the commander. ‘Forward— 
trot—march ! ’ and away we swept at a swinging. 
trot, Leonard and I completely surrounded by 
this unwelcome bodyguard, and well covered by 
their pistols. 

About a thousand yards wc trotted on, and 
then swept into a narrow road, more bridle-path 
than road, along which we kept for a mile or 
so, when the command ‘ Halt! was again given. 
Leonard and I were ordered to dismount and 
give up our arms. I had none; but my orderly 
was soon deprived of his. We were again put 
upon our horses and strapped to the saddles in 
not too gentle a manner. I ventured to ask where 
we were going to and who my captors were ; 
and was told we were being taken to Mosby’s 
camp by some of his men ; and furthermore, I 
was ordered to keep absolute silence on pain of 
death. From this I inferred that we had to 
pass very near some portion of our own camp 
or pickets, and for a moment I hoped some 
chance might yet arise for escape. But during 
the march we saw no soldier, or even camp-fire, 
and this road seemed specially devised to allow 
free passage from the front to the rear of our 
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lines by any person who knew it. In about an 
hour or so we came once more upon the high¬ 
way. Night had fallen, but a young moon 
partially illuminated the road. 

The commander, a lieutenant of these free 
riders, Teined his horse to my side, and said 
we had passed the Yankee lines, and I could 
now speak if I chose. I merely said the straps 
hurt me which bound me to the saddle. We 
halted, and Leonard and I were untied, with 
a caution that any attempt to escape would only 
eud in our death. Two of the guerrillas still 
led our horses, and the commander gave the 
order to gallop. We moved rapidly, until about 
eight p.m. For some time we had been ascend¬ 
ing, and then slackening our pace a little. Sud¬ 
denly, before and below us, upon a plain of no 
great extent, 1 saw a camp of from ifive to six 
hundred men. ‘ Here wo are,’ said tlfe lieutenant; 
and in a very short time Leonard and I found our¬ 
selves under strong guard in the headquarters 
of Colonel Mosby at Jlectortown. Under the 
same guard were some score more of ‘Yankee’ 
prisoners. Supper being over, we were given a 
little cold ‘hoc-cake and the run of a pail of 
water for our share. 

I found that some of these my fellow-prisoners 
were infantry-men ; and one lad of about fourteen 
was a drummer of infantry. The majority, how¬ 
ever, were cavalry-men caught wandering too far 
from their commands. Apparently, I was the only 
commissioned oilicer; but as I wore a private’s 
overcoat, my rank was not known to my fellow- 
prisoners for some time. 

The sentinels about us paced tlieir beats ; some 
of the men were asleep, and I was sitting on a 
log smoking, when, by the dim light of the 
fire, I saw a mounted figure approach. The 
figure halted at the guard; and presently the 
sergeant iu cha., « c< lied out: ‘ Fall in—fall in, 
you Yankees. _ Hurry up. Get into line there.’ 
Finally, all being awake and placed to suit him, 
he turned, and saluting the horseman, said : ‘The i 
prisoners are paraded, sir.’ 

‘How many have you?’ asked the rider.— 
‘Twenty-two in all, sir.’ Anti then I felt we 
were in the presence of that terror of the valley, 

► Colonel John S. Mosoy, the best provost-marshal 
Sheridan had in the Shenandoah. 


and manner ; but I knew he had it, from his past 
career. His manner was not ferocious or tyran¬ 
nical, and he quietly turned upon us his eye, 
which seemed to see the whole of us at a glance. 
He spoke as follows : ‘ Men, your commander has 
seen fit to refuse all quarter to my soldiers when 
captured, and hangs or shoots them on the spot. 
I do not approve of this kind of warfare ; but 
I must retaliate ; and as I capture two of your 
army to every one you get of my command, that 
is not difficult. Just now, the balance is against 
you, and five of you twenty-two prisoners must 
die.’ 

You may imagine all were wide awake at this 
announcement. 

‘It is not for me to order out any five of 
you to execution, so the fairest way will be for 
you to draw for your lives.’ Turning to the 
sergeant, he continued : ‘ Get twenty-two pieces 
of paper prepared—five numbered from one to 


five. Let the other seventeen be blank, and have 
each ma'h draw a ticket; and you supervise the 
drawing^ 

The sergeant hastened away for the paper and 
a lantern. Hitherto, I had said nothing to any 
one of my rank; but now, throwing aside my 
overcoat, I stepped forward, and addressing the 
mounted officer, asked^nm if he was Colonel 
Mosby. The reply came: ‘ That is my name, 
sir.’ 

I was boiling over with, indignation at this 
bloody action of the guerrilla, anil I said: * I 
am an officer and a gentleman ; these men are 
regularly enlisted soldiers of the United States 
army; surely you are not going to treat them 
as spies or dogs, because they have fallen into 
your hands through the fortune of war. What 
you propose, sir, is not justice; it is assassina¬ 
tion.’ 

I shall never forget the look on Mosby’s face 
as he turned toward me, and said : ‘What justice 
would I get,if I fell into the hands of your 
soldiers? I tell you, sir, I value the life of the 
poorest of my comrades far more than that of 
twenty Yankees. But I shall only retaliate in 
kind—man for man, and that I will have. I 
was not aware, sir, that you were an officer; but 
surely you can ask no better treatment from, me 
than I give your men ? ’ \ 

I said I wanted nothing more than he would 
grunt to all, and stepped back into my place in 
the ranks. 

The sergeant returned just then, and the awful 
‘Lottery of Death,’ as 1 have ever since called 
it, began. When my turn came, I drew from 
the hat a piece of paper ; but I could not look 
at it—my heart stood still, my knees trembled, 
my hand faltered; but suddenly, as from a 
horrible dream, I was awakened by the word 
‘ Blank !—Fall back, sir.’ 

I was not to die by rope or bullet, at anyrate 
for a time. 1 cannot describe to you my terror, 
my abject fear; nor do I know how I appeared 
to others ; but I do know I shall never sutler the 
fear of death again so keenly. 

The drawing was completed; the five victims 
separated from us ; when, suddenly, a boy’s voice 
was heard piteously asking for pardon, mercy, 
anything but death. Colonel Mosby looked 
toward the little drummer-boy, for he it was, 
and said: ‘ Sergeant, is that boy one of the 
condemned ? ’ 

‘Yes, colonel,’ replied the sergeant. 

‘ Send him back iu the ranks again ; he is too 
young to die yet.'—And, ‘Captain,’ turning to 
me, ‘since you are so much afrqjd to die, we 
will give you another chance.—Sergeant, place 
two papers—one numbered, the other blank— 
in your hat, and let the^captain and the man 
next him draw again.’ 

At this second drawing, although I had only 
one chance in tw® of escaping, I did not feel 
that abject fear that first overcame me, and I 
stepped forward when ordered and drew another 
blank; piece of paper. My feeling was one of 
intense pity for the poor fellow who drew tne 
fatal number, and I hardly heard Mosby say: 

‘ Well, you are a lucky fellow, captain.’ 

We were removed from the condemned that 
night. After two or three days, with the aid 
of some friendly negroes and some burnt cork, 
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I made my escape, reaching our own lines in 
nine days. I 

Of the five condemned, two escaped,' 1 one by 
feigning death after being shot, and the other 
was rescued by a friendly negro before death 
ensued. These two men reached our army later 
on, and corroborated my strange story of the 
‘Lottery of Death.’ I th^nk you will agree with 
me that I had cause for showing fear at least 
once in my life. 

ABOUT WEEDS. 

Somebody once characterised ‘dirt’ as matter 
in a wrong place. Now, a weed is a plant 
in the wrong place. It has a place in the 
economy of nature, no doubt, unprofitable or 
even noxious as it may appear to the farmer 
or gardener. It must not be forgotten, more¬ 
over, that even the humblest weed is worthy of 
patient examination, and is a marvel of physio¬ 
logical structure. Then, again, nsome of our 
hedgerow wildings vie in beauty of form and 
elegance of habit with the cherished garden 
plants. What have we more charming, for 
instance, than traveller’s joy (Clematis vitalba ), 
bryony, dogrose, or the large white bindweed? 
And as to some other weeds, which of our 
garden plants figure so largely in pictures as 
the foxglove, purple loosestrife (Lithrum sali- 
ccvria), the teasel, or the dock? Nevertheless, 
they are weeds, and as such, are entirely out of 
place on the garden or farm. Robbers and 
usurpers are they, to be ignominiously decapi¬ 
tated or uprooted, and consigned to the rubbish- 
heap or the flames. 

Nature, it must be remembered, never sleeps; 
she either rewards the hand of the diligent 
with abundant harvests, or she scatters broadcast 
her' thorns and thistles, as a punishment for 
man’s neglect. The seeds of niany species of 
plants have wonderful vitality. We are not about 
to quote the ‘ mummy wheat ’ as an example ; 
but well-authenticated instances are recorded of 
seeds that have preserved their vitality for up¬ 
wards of half a century. The seeds of the 
charlock and others of the Cruciferous tribe are 
of an oily nature, and therefore capable of with¬ 
standing the effects of moisture, and will germi¬ 
nate after being buried for years. But the pro¬ 
cess of ‘ soiling ’ the banks of new railways affords 
evidence of tne long-continued vitality of seeds. 
The surface soil which has been laid aside in 
heaps for the purpose, is thrown back and spread 
upon the banks ; and among the multitude of 
grasses and vreeds which spring up and form a 
dense emerald carpet, there are invariably species 
seldom if ever found in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. In the cage of forest fires in the Far 
West, almost an entire new vegetation succeeds. 
Occasionally, the extensive moorlands in the 
neighbourhood of Liphook, Hunts, take fire, and 
burn for days. The heather is dotted over with 
seedlings of Scotch fir, which is indigenous in 
the locality. Many of these trees are consumed 
yith the heather, and with them some inches 
in depth of the dried surface. Seeds from 

v fir : cones ’ topped years ago, are partially 
relieved from the superincumbent pressure, ger¬ 
minate, and in a few years supply the places 
of those that are destroyed. But every summer 


breeze wafts the winged seeds of the thistle, 
dandelion, the coltsfoot, groundsel, and many 
othere, far and wide. Borne aloft on their tiny 
parachutes, they soil along until a summer 
shower bears them down to a moist, warm, 
resting-place in the field or wild. 

The great weed-army which infests farms and 
gardens in the British Islands numbers about 
one hundred and thirty species, and epnsists 
mainly of two great classes, namely, annuals 
(fruitful only once) and perennials (capable 
of producing flowers and fruit time after time). 
About a dozen, however, are biennials; four 
of these are thistles; and the most familiar 
of the remainder are the foxglove and the hem¬ 
lock. Some of the most troublesome farm and 
garden pests are perennials, and among these, the 
most misphievous in their rapidity of growth 
and tenacity of life ore the greater and lesser 
bindweeds ( Convolvulacca ) and the couch-grass 
(Triticum repens). Unless the soil be well dug 
and pulverised and thoroughly sifted, the attempt 
to eradicate either of these will be useless ; every 
half-inch of the white crinkled roots of the bind¬ 
weed or bit of couch-grass to which roots are 
attached will grow. The greater bindweed, per¬ 
haps, is the most difficult to get rid of, and is 
especially troublesome among evergreens. The \ 
tender, semi-transparent shoots stand quite erect 
under evergreens until they touch the lower 
branches; they then make rapid growth, and 
quickly cover the whole head of a laurel, bay, 
laurustinus, or rhododendron with a thick mantle 
of light-green leaves, twisted steins, and snow- 
white trumpet-shaped flowers. Beautiful in its 
way, no doubt; but what of the handsome 
shrubs it has stifled in its fatal caresses, and what 
of the weeks of hard labour that must be ex¬ 
pended in the attempt to eradicate the pest ? 

In Italy, however, the white, underground stems 
of couch-grass are carefully gathered by the 
peasantry, taken to market in bundles, and sold 
as food for cattle and horses. They contain a con¬ 
siderable amount of starch. A variety of couch 
called matt grass is extensively used in Holland 
for binding together the sandy dunes and flats 
by the sea. Coltsfoot is a very troublesome 
weed; a variegated form of it, with handsome, 
bold, cream-edged leaf, is wonderfully persistent 
in forcing its way to other feeding-grounds. 

In one case under our own observation, its 
roots, which are tender and brittle, found their 
way from a bed, beneath a four feet margin 
of turf and an eight feet wide gravel path. 
The only place where one is not likely to find 
the root is where it was planted! In the case 
of the weeds hitherto particularised, it is useless 
to remove the part appearing above ground ; and 
it is also so with several of the thistles; unless 
cut beneath the crown or collar, the result is 
simply to force the plant to make a fresh effort 
by throwing out numerous side-shoots. 

A year or two ago, we were reminded by 
the Prime Minister, in one of his thoughtful 
and suggestive speeches at Hawarden, that ‘one 
year’s seeding is seven years’ weeding.’ One can 
appreciate the repetition of the adage when re¬ 
flecting on the enormous increase of the cotfimon 
groundsel, or the still more extraordinary multi¬ 
plication of the common poppy. All the year 
round, even when the temperature is below the 
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freezing-point, the small yellow blossoms of the 
groundsel may be noticed, each with its bundle 
of winged seeds, while round the parent plant 
are a host of young Beedlings. But such is the 
prodigious fertility of the common poppy, that 
a single plant will during its year of life produce 
forty thousand seeds! a rate of increase that 
would, it is computed, in the course of seven 
years fover the area of Great Britain; and 
furnish, we may further reckon, enough opium 
to lull the whole population into a last long 
sleep. The small seed escapes when ripe through 
the apertures at the base of the capsule. 

Next to the poppy and groundsel we may place 
the charlock, chickweed, and corn marigold, all 
annuals, and to be easily got rid of before flower¬ 
ing by hoeing. Some years ago, I was told by 
an intelligent head-gardener in the island of 
Colonaay, in the west of Scotland, that seeds of 
the oxeye daisy arrived in some packages from 
London. In the course of a few years, oxeye 
had taken entire possession of the island. It is 
a perennial, and also seeds plentifully, and is 
therefore more difficult to destroy. Both the 
latter and the yellow corn marigold (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum serjetum) are now affected by the (esthetic 
world, and arc assuming importance as articles 
of commerce, thousands of bunches being disposed 
of on market-days at Covent Garden. 

Americans inform us that about two hundred 
and twenty species of weeds have been imported 
into their country, mostly from the British 
Islands. In 1837, there were said to be only one 
hundred and thirty-seven. The common plantain 
is known among the Indians as the ‘ Englishman’s 
foot,’ as though following the steps of the white 
settlers. The common yellow toadflax was, it is 
said, introduced by a Mr Ran stead as a garden 
flower, and is now known as the Ranstead weed. 
In 1788 it had o -« -run the pastures in the 
inhabited parts of Pennsylvania, and was the 
cause of bitter complaints Chickweed is said to 
have been introduced as bird-seed, and the Scotch 
thistle arrived in a bedtick filled with thistle¬ 
down. Feathers being cheap, -he bed of down was 
replaced by feathers, and the former thrown by the 
wayside. The seed soon found a congenial home. 
There is a troublesome American water-weed, how¬ 
ever ( Anacharis alsinastrum\ which has avenged 
our transatlantic cousins tlireefold by choking our . 
ponds, rivers, and canals. Another little intruder 
from the Cape (Axolla pinnata ) may be trouble¬ 
some. It is a charming little aquatic, and most ; 
interesting under the microscope. Some one had : 
thrown a handful of it on a pond we wot of, i 
where the common duckweed (Lenina) flourished ; \ 
but azolla quickly monopolised the whole surface i 
and crowded out the duckweed. 

With regard to weeds generally, it must always 
be borne in mind by the farmer and gardener : 
that they not only deprive the growing crops of ; 
the food intended for them only, but their i 
presence robs the young plant of the air, light, < 
moisture, and heat essential_ for its healthy 1 
development It is quite possible, however, that j 
some of the plants we now condemn as weeds i 
will some day be utilised as green crops and 
ploughed in. The entire constituents of the crop i 
are m such case returned to the soil. Ifc is • 
unnecessary to allude here to another aspect i 
of the weed question further than to remark, 1 


that a garden owes much of its charm and neat¬ 
ness to ife order, cleanliness, and entire absence 
of weeds.# 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT GORDON’S 
COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


A little over two yeare ago (March 22, 1884), 
under the title of ‘A Practical Science and Art 
School,’ we gave an account, of the transforma¬ 
tion that had taken place at Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen, the old ‘hospital’ having been con¬ 
verted into a day and evening school, both pos¬ 
sessing sections specially devoted to technical 
instruction. The first independent examination 
of the College (day-school) has just been made, 
the examiners being Professor Birrell of St 
Andrews, and Professor Kennedy of University 
College, London, who report highly on the 
appearance made and the work done by the 
pupils, and i?n the general condition of the 
College. They mention that the College has 
so prospered under its new constitution, that 
whereas the pupils in attendance previous to 
1881 at no time exceeded two hundred, the 
number on the register fo* this session (1885-86) 
exceeds eight hundred. Of these,% one hundred 
and twenty are foundationers, who are entitled 
to free education, books, and an allowance of 
£15, 12s. per annum for maintenance and cloth¬ 
ing, &c.; and this is all that remains of the 
‘hospital’ system. We excerpt the portion of 
the Report, bearing on ‘ Handicraft,’ as being of 
general interest: 

‘A certain number of the most promising 
boys in the third division are allowed to receive 
workshop instruction for from one and a half 
to two hours a week ; while in the fourth and 
fifth divisions of the Commercial School it 
forms a regular subject of instruction, to which 
about four hours a week are allotted. Some 
boys have only one year of this work, some 
(occasionally) over two years. A year and a 
half seems to be about the average. The work 
done by individual pupils depends upon their 
ability and probable future employment, each 
having free choice so far as it is practicable. 
All boys occupy themselves with simple wood¬ 
work for about a year after entering. Later on, 
they obtain practice in fitter’s work (filing, chip¬ 
ping, scraping, &c.), and in work at simple 
machine tools (simple and _ screw-cutting lathes 
and planing-inachines), also in forging ana green¬ 
sand moulding. Those who require it are also 
taught something of tinplate and pliifnber’s work. 
From twenty to twenty-five lads work in the 
workshop at one time—there is not room for 
more. At present, about eighty lads in all are 
receiving practical instruction in four detach¬ 
ments. Earlier injthe session (a large number 
of the more advanced boys having left for situa¬ 
tions in the early spring), the total number was 
about one hundred and twenty-five, receiving, 
instruction in five divisions. 

‘For the purposes of inspection, we requested, 
that boys at ail the different stages might be 
put in the workshop simultaneously, in order 
that both elementary and advanced work might 
be examined. The younger boys were making 
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wooden joints, lmlf-lap, scarf, dovetail, &c .; and 
from this, various grades of work wflfce repre¬ 
sented up to the different parts of a'elido-rest 
lathe which was in process of construction. There 
seemed no tendency 'to take the work as play; 
it was carried on as Variously and in the same 
spirit as every other Vfiart of the educational 
course. The results w\toe correspondingly satis¬ 
factory. It is not intended or supposed that 
work of this kind will supersede the necessity 
of apprenticeship in practical work ; but it is 
believed that it will send the boys to their ap¬ 
prenticeship much better prepared than they 
would otherwise be to take advantage of the 
opportunities they then have of learning, and 
much more likely to be soon useful to their 
employers. Carried on in the spirit in which 
the workshop at Gordon’s College is carried on, 
these results are certainly achieved, and can 
only be spoken of in terms of thorough com¬ 
mendation. The work turned out by the boys 
was not, of course, equal to that qf journeymen ; 
but judged from its own point of view, as the 
work of boys having had at most very little 
training, it was as satisfactory in execution as 
in intention.’ 

It may not be out of place to mention tliat 
Mr F. Grant Ogilvife, the Science teacher at 
Gordon’s College, has recently been appointed 
Principal of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; 
while Mr T. A. Clark, Superintendent of the 
workshop at Gordon’s College, has been appointed 
to the corresponding post at Heriot’s Hospital 
School. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 

We learn from a contemporary that the experi¬ 
ment in co-operative farming now being made 
by the Duke of Portland on his Gringley estate 
is exciting considerable attention in the country 
amongst ail classes. The farm referred to, con¬ 
sisting of about four hundred and eighty-five 
acres, has been let, together with all the stock, 
horses, and implements upon it, and with all 
the rights of the tenant, to an association of 
six agricultural labourers. It is chiefly arable, 
there being only thirty-six acres of grass ; and 
the soil is a deep peat, growing good wheat, and 
also oats, but not barley. The terms upon which 
the farm is let or leased are, it is said, a fixed 
rent, payable half-yearly. The tenant-right has 
been valued by parties mutually chosen, and 
three per cent, is to be charged on the amount, 
to be paid half-yearly with the rent. The horses, 
stock, and implements left upon the farm have 
also been valued by the same valuers, and three 
per cent, is to be charged thereon. The tenant- 
right, the stock, and ^implements are at all times 
to be kept up after a style of good husbandry, 
and the landlord, his agent, or servants are to 
have every facility shown thwn to ascertain that 
the capital is being ih no way deteriorated. The 
^hooting is not let with the farm. The agree¬ 
ment is the one usually in force on the Duke’s 
estate, but it has been found necessary, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, to enter 
into a subsidiary agreement giving power to 
resume possession at any time, and this docu¬ 
ment will necessarily come under the Bills of Sale 
, Act. The amount of the valuation is said to be 


£2431,10s. The farm buildings ore in good order, 
and sufficient for the requirements of the farm. 
The live-stock on the farm has been valued, as 
also the farming implements and general stock, | 
including sufficient seed-corn. There are four 
houses on the farm ; hut in order to meet the 
requirements of the six men and their families, 
two of the houses have been divided, and other 
alterations may also be made. A deed of partner¬ 
ship is being drawn up amongst the men, which 
shall be in force for seven years. Each man is 
to receive a wage of four pounds a month; 
accounts are to be balanced yearly ; and after the 
rent, interest, and all other charges are deducted, 
the remainder is to be paid over towards reducing 
the amount of the valuation. 

S> THE CONSUMPTION OF TEA. 

The Australian colonies and New Zealand, 
according to one of the Indian journals, drink 
far more tea per head of population than the 
British Islands. The Australians come first, with 
”•(>(5 pounds per head ; the New Zealanders next, 
with 7 23 pounds per head ; while the people of 
Great Britain, though appearing third in the list, 
consume only 4-90 pounds each. Newfoundland 
and Canada come next; while in the United States 
the consumption is only 130 pound per head ; 
and in Russia, which is always regarded as a 
great tea-drinking country, the consumption is 
only 0*61 pound per head. Belgium, Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary, and Spain consume less than 
the otlier European nations ; but there is not one 
nation on the continent, with the exception of 
Holland, in which the annual consumption ex¬ 
ceeds one pound per head. But in certain parts 
of the countries named, tea-drinking is much 
more common than in others. In certain Russian 
districts, especially, tea is drunk constantly and 
copiously, and it is this fact which has given rise 
to the notion that Russia is the most bibulous of 
all tea-drinking countries. 

TO A CHERRY BLOSSOM. 

0 cherry blossom ! have you loved ? 

I have loved. 

A maiden sweet as summer skies, 

With tender lights in hazel eyes, 

I have loved. 

0 cherry blossom ! you are fair. 

She was fair. 

Her thoughts were whiter than your face; 

She wore no proud pretendiug grace, 

All so fair. 

0 cherry blossom ! can you weep ? 

I can weep. 

Her frail white form is buried now, 

Aud over it the lilies blow— 

Blow, and weep. 

0 cherry blossom 1 you will die. 

All tilings die. 

The sweetest things that we receive, 

• Ah, these of us take soonest leave— 

Y ou will die. 

w. D. F. 
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HYGEIA IN TnE DOG-DAYS. 
Hygeia, the Goddess of Health, receives many 
rebuffs. She has numbers of followers, who pre¬ 
tend to listen to her teachings, but who do not 
quite understand her. She is a very simple 
and sweet goddess, and it would do us all good 
to put ourselves under her gentle training for a 
flew of the hot weeks of summer. She would be 
pleased with our patronage, although Blie is a 
reputed Pagan goddess. She is no worse for 
that, as long as she is practical and poetical and 
teaches us how to make ourselves comfortable. 
Oh, these reeking hot days of July ! I fear 
we break the commandments of the goddess by 
feeding too largely upon them. I am ashamed 
to own that I 1 1 <»cn iegaling myself not 

wisely but too well npon some of the hottest 
foods within reach, merely because I liked them. 
I have dined, and am growing hotter and hotter, 
in consequence of the dishes which appetite and 
not reason selected. 

Whilst ruminating over a pipe on the evening 
of one of the dog-days, the thermometer being 
above eighty degrees in the shade, I have won¬ 
dered what the goddess Hygeia would have done, 
and what she would have recommended, under 
the circumstances, for purposes of health and 
comfort. She wouldn’t have eaten roast duck, 
I know; but how would she have combated 
the fierce heat, by way of keeping herself cool? 
Would she have swallowed haggis and cockaleekie 
in North Britain, ham and beef in Yorkshire, 
and tripe and onions in London? Not a bit of 
it Hygeia had too much respect for herself as 
a goddess to'indulge in such plebeian and delusive 
dainties in hot weather. 

I can just see her in a scornful attitude, on 
the top of a marble column such as Alma Tadema 
loves to paint—she waves her hand over the 
smoking viands our good cooks are sending up 
for our delectation. She preaches abstention 
in a way that makes one feel creepy, os her 
words seem to come down from the cold marble. 
She is commanding her followers to keep cool 


with milk and water, and grapes and straw¬ 
berries, and to leave all the alcohol and wine 
and beer for other occasions. I beg Hygeia’s 
pardon, and shall renounce heat-producers on 
hot days in future, although they are very good, 
and like everything else* unfortunately, what 
dyspeptics like best. ' 

What a dinner for a broiling day !—hot roast 
ducks and fowls, hot vegetables, a pint of heating 
stout, hot fish and roast beef and soups and 
plumpuddings, hot omelets, and a dozen more 
hot tilings, all washed down with port wine and 
whisky toddy, as a nightcap, with hot tea at 
intervals between ! What would Hygeia say ? 
She would say: Abandon all hope of keeping 
cool, if you put such things into your receptacles. 
There is only one thing unmentioned—a hot 
poker—and probably your punch has been stirred 
up with it. Such is an average Englishman’s 
food on the sweltering days of July and August. 
And yet the French say we can’t cook ! Only 
imagine the plethora-pioducing power of an ordi¬ 
nary dog-days dinner. 

As I know something about Hygeia, I may 
state that she will always hold aloof from people 
who feed on hot meats and beverages such as 
I have described. As for herself, she has (or 
had) an internal Limited Liability Company, 
which contents itself with rice-puddings and 
other innocent sustenance free from fats and 
sugars. She is, or was, a very plain # and whole¬ 
some and abstemious feeder, seldom aspiring to 
anything beyond the regulation cup of tea, or 
a drink from the pump or jjp.il, or now and then 
a seltzer, potass or soda, varied with a d«h of 
claret or sherry or champagne. There is some 
use in these goddess® after all. Hygeia promises 
(we are getting somewhat mixed with past and 
present) that qhe will befriend any one in the 
dog-days who follows her role, lives simply, eats ■ 
the fruits of the season, and gives up a portion 
of carbonaceous food, which adds fuel to the 
internal fires. She will even bring Morpheus 
in her train, and tuck up a fellow who obeys 
her, and give him happy rest and sweet dreams, 
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without a headache in the morning. In the 
night-watches, she wifi keep him cool ag a frog 
or a cucumber, without the fireB of Vesuvius to 
make him kick against unknown quantities, and 
wrestle with ' demons Vand dragons and other 
enemies of sleep. yi 

I But if, like humble children, we would benefit 
I by the goddess to the full, there are other things 
to attend to besides food and drink to make 
us comfortable in the dog-days. We are nearly 
all astray in the kind of raiment we wear, both 
in weight and colour and quality and substance. 
We draw down the divine caloric by dark, lieat- 
producing clothes in a way which shocks Hygeia. 
Why not take to nankeen and cotton, and please 
the dear soul, and comfort ourselves as well? 
She never wore funereal black in hot summers. 
She never had a hot chimney-put on her head; 
she was never seen in ebony coloured trousers 
or a villainous hot mantle. She believes in white 
apparel, as angels ought to do—^white window 
blinds and knickerbockers, white wide-awakes 
and sun-shades, white fish, white bread, white 
pulpy fruit, or as near that colour as possible, 
and white curtains and covers. 

And Hygeia is right. Why should we keep 
such big fires and jets of lambent gas in the 
dog-daya, consuming the life-giving oxygen, and 
yet complain of being overheated? He would 
be a plucky man who dare ride through 
public streets with white unmentionables, coat 
and vest, and white umbrella, on a white horse. 
He would look cool, however, and feci so; 
and if we could prevail upon ourselves to be 
a little lighter and whiter on saddle, or rail or 
steamboat, Hygeia says we should derive great 
joy thereby in July and August. At all events, 
we raigTit make some approach to it in our 
dishabille. We need not be mere blocks for 
tailors and milliners to hang dresses upon, 
obliging us to be tight and uncomfortable because 
Fashion wills it. We require loose, lightly fitting 
garments, if we would keep cool. 

Moreover, now that we are hobnobbing with 
goddesses and know their ways and philosophies, 
let us inquire why We open our windows and 
let in the broiling summer heat; and having 
let it in, why we do not allow it to go out 
again by th^ chimney or the roof. Limp, flabby 
girls, familiar to us all through Du Maurier’s 
pencil, spend much time in stuffing our grates 
with lilies and peacocks’ feathers and sunflowers. 
They fill the chimney with sacking and make 
the outside very pretty; thus no air makes its 
exit by the chimney flue. Hygeia says the young 
ladies are all wrong; and she doesn’t care a fig 
for sunflowers, if they prevent the operations of 
nature. Hot air Bhould ascend, and cool air 
come into a house. ‘Dear girls,’ says Hygeia, 
‘let these fads alone ; pull out all the stuffing, 

| aQ d be natural. You are hot; cool yourselves, 
j Why do you cram chimneys with flowers? It 
j.is not a festival. Make room for the king— 


for air, light, and comfort Perish the peacock 
plumes ; down with the gaudy flowers ; and away 
with the fernery in front of them ! Out with 
the sooty sacking. Give air, and plenty of it> 
in the dog-days.’ 

Hygeia says we don’t make ourselves com¬ 
fortable by the windows. We ought to have 
more green and white sun-blinds. We open our 
morning sashes and let in the bright heat all 
clay, to make our bedrooms unbearable at night 
Nevertheless, everybody does it Cottagers in the 
country open their lattices amongst honeysuckles, 
roses, and stocks; palaces are open amongst vines 
and trellises of wisteria and orange. Never 
mind, says our authority. Let me teach you to 
close all win lows as closely as if they were glued, 
and let them remain so till the sun begins to 
wester in the heavens. We might do much 
by way of cooling our houses, if we attended 
to such sensible arrangements as closing in a 
southerly aspect, and opening in a northern one, 
always opening opposite the sun, and also' by 
having free ventilation through the attics. 

Directly the sun begins to decline, let every 
maiden and housewife, and man and woman 
and child, with an eye for the picturesque, and 
a feeling for health and beauty, throw up the 
Venetian or Parisian blinds. Open your rooms 
to the glories of the evening ; throw up, and 
pull down the sashes ; open wide all your doors. 
Let cool breezes enter into corridor and cellar 
and garret and room; let the ‘caller’ air cir¬ 
culate through every inch of the house hour 
after hour, whilst you are getting your evening 
meal, whilst you say your prayers, whilst you 
think of others after the toils of the day. If 
it be your priceless lot to dwell apart from city 
life, and have outside your cottage or villa or 
mansion, flowers, those lovely gifts of Dame 
Nature, let scents of rose and thyme come in 
at every gap in the hedge, at every rift of the 
wall, at every cranny of the house—scents of 
rosemary and mignonette, and lavender and 
bergamot, and lily and elderberry. Welcome the 
delicate perfume on its cooling, refreshing, healthy 
mission. It is llygeia’s gift—a superlative boon 
for the dog-days. 

Strawberries are waiting to be plucked in all 
the hot months. Jf we have the possibility of 
enjoying a holiday, what can be better than a 
strawberry garden and plenty of cream? whilst 
larks aloft, and cuckoos in the shade, are singing 
in the plenitude of their full hearts, and whilst 
nimble fingers are spreading the white tablecloth 
on the grass to receive the dainty fruit. 

Talk of lotos-eaters—wc prefer strawberry 
gatherers. An old divine said he believed .the 
joys of paradise would consist of eating straw¬ 
berries to the sounds of a trumpet. We rejoice 
to think that we can have this transcendental pas¬ 
time nearer home. We have the strawberries in 
full force, and there is generally a brass band 
round the comer to supply, for a small gratuity, 
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the trumpet Unluckily, doctors hare decided hare heating food and heavy raiment we ihM 
that many of ns derive no advantage from the the preamts of Hygeia, and are shall fail (ft von 
strawberry ; and alas ! and alaek-a-day ! even her when she draws I the curtain for the 
claret-cup and champagne and iced cream are ee ^9 n ' . , , , / . , 

occasiomdly proscribed! When boys, we ate more 1at !^ “£L not t 8 m P‘ by walking too 

, i»j . w , .. _ late in dewy grass, when/the moon is up, ana 

ices than we could afford ; in matmity, we ^ nature looks bright Ud beautiful, and only- 
nave the pocket-money without the digestion, the nightingale sings or Xhe -willow-wren warbles 
A lady in Franco thought -that if strawberry amongst the osiers. We may stay out too late, 
ices were only sinful, no pleasure could exceed by way of getting cool, until we get quite hot, 
that which is to be enjoyed in the consump- and feverish with a cough that won’t let us sleep ; 
tion of the pleasant fruit. In thg eyes of an d as blackbirds and thrushes call upon us with 
some people, eating strawberries has become dulcet notes about three o’clock A.M., we cannot 

almost sinful, so the French lady will be able the polite and musical invitation, if our 

N “ n ”> P erh »P s * 7 Yo«ng U tlk wm p e ar e d T “"£i8° S dog-day talk, «» 

Nevertheless, the old parson that Izaak Walton it bene £ t them . It is \ eI ' pleSant 

speaks of was right: ‘Certainly, Goji might to see them enjoying themselves, wild with the 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, shimmering sunshine. We were all young once, 

hut certainly, God never did.’ So let us enjoy ‘before Decay’s effacing fingers had swept the 

this heaven-sent fruit in the dog-days. lines where beauty lingers,’ and before rheumatism 

Not that we are at a loss for juicy fruits as caught us in its horrible grip. Long may they 
long as we have our pine-apples and melons and ei W themselves—and ourselves too enjoy our 
tomatoes, our peaches and jargonelles, grapes and ro H lc « in 8 * uu and nonsense amongst wild-birds 
i , * * Jl ^ „ and flowers and hayricks, amongst the scents 

nectarines, and plums and apricots, a very para- o{ new . mown bay clover an =j bean 

diaacal melange, bom of our glorious summer; w)lat a lot of jo i. people have to 

all which indicates that providence nurtured them renounce, and yet we can still appreciate our 
for the dog-days that we may eat and he satisfied, dog-days ! 

We may be sure that the sugar in fruits is modi- An old proverb says, ‘Every dog has his day;’ 
fied by other elements, wisely elaborated by a but there are only forty dog-days in the calendar 
Beneficent chemistry. according to modern almanacs. They begin on 

After the dog-days comes ‘St Luke’s little the 3d of July, and end on the 11th of August, 
summer,’ beginning on the 18th of October and Bailey, the dictionary-maker of 1755, says the 
lasting for an octave. Horses and cows feel the dog-days are ‘certain days in July and August, 
heat, dogs whine, and cats show distress, birds sip commonly from the 24th of the former to the 
the morning dew on the leaves for refreshment, 28th of the latter, so called from the star Canis 
even our trees and flowers hang their branches or Dog-star, which then rises and sets with the 
languidly. The Labans twit us by saying that sun, and greatly increases the heat’ This was 
only dogs and L gnsjimen walk in the sun. published three years after the introduction of 
Well, it is so little of it we get, that we may be new style, which took the place of old style in 
excused if we make the best of it, although we 1752. Another authority, more recent, says : 
know we may suffer for our imprudence, and ‘The canicular or dog-days denote a certain 
go home with colds or neuralgia from too free number of days preceding and ensuing the heliacal 
exposure and rapid cooling. Young dancing and rising of the Canicula or the Dog-star in the 
gamboling Sylphs and Cupids in gauze, like bo morning. Almanac-makers usually mark the 
many butterflies in the sunbeams, had better be beginning of the dog-days from about the end 
aware that they may get too much of it, although of July, and end them about their first week in 
not often, and we must have an administrative September.’ Most people are accustomed to con- 
check upon them, so that they do not ily into nect these days with mad dogs and hydrophobia 


YV e arc not an eminently sunny people; our and his experiments at each times. 1 here is 
fruit has not the rich orange tints of sunnier evident confusion as to the time they begin and 
climes, where warmth is perennial and perpetual; end. One thing is plain—they indicate the hotter 
and then dog-days come at last, and we go out portion of our year: some of them are so hot 
to bask like lizards amongst the sand of our that we perspire if we stand still,* though an 
shores, or to splash amongst salt water at our Arab would freeze. What are we to do at such 
bathing resorts. Our hot days ought to be an times 1 Simply, let us sit quietly if we can, and 
enjoyment, which they would be if we prepared enjoy our siesta in a rather darkened room, with 
ourselves for them and attended to the changes a pretty girl at the piano to sing for us, whilst ! 
of temperature. We are not to throw off all our we have our ‘hubble-bubble.’ and rose-water o*.* j 
wraps in one grand effort to he free, still less fragrant cigar and tf* pleasant book, till the cool j 
to court chills hy foolishly hanging about damp of the evening. A considerable number of the ; 
places merely to get cool, and losing our animal dog-days are anything but hot; they are dashed 
heat quicker than we can replace it. Hygeia by rain, as picnic parties know to their sorrow, 
is the last person in the world to tolerate St Swithin, of pluvial notoriety, bids us put up 
such errors. She requires us to use common- our umbrellas on the 15th of July, whilst he 
sense, and not to use an erroneous dietary; and assuages the heat, and acts the part of Aquarius 
if we obeyed her implicitly, our summers would for the good of the world, spoiling all the custards 
leave ns not so relaxed and overdone and dull and junkets and cheese-takes, and taking out 
and full of languor as they often do. If we will the stiffening of the ladies’ curia and collars in 
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a remarkably disagreeable manner, by a sudden conceive wha 
downpour, that oftnn continues for many hours discontented i 
together. What ai ungallant, heartless, and ‘But,-papa, 
stingy old saint he must be 1 of a regular r. 


IN ALUf 

CHAPTER 


SHADES. 


Ma Dupuy was seated auietly at dinner in his 
own dining-room, with Nora at the opposite end 
of the table, and Uncle ’Zekiel, the butler, in 
red plush waistcoat as usual, standing solemnly 
behind his chair. Mr Dupuy was in excellent 
spirits, in Bpite of the little affair of the previous 
night, for the sugar-cane had cut very heavy, and 
the boiling was progressing in the most admir¬ 
able manner. He sipped his glass of St Emilion 
(as imported) with the slow, easy air of a person 
at peace with himself and with all creation. 
The world at large seemed just that moment 
to suit him excellently. ‘Noraj my dear,’ he 
drawled out lazily, with the unctuous deliberate¬ 
ness of the full-blooded man well fed, ‘this is 
a capital pine-apple certainly—a Ripley, I per¬ 
ceive; far superior in flavour, Ripleys, to the 
cheap common black* sugar-pines : always insist 
upon getting Ripleys.—I think, if you please, I ’ll 
take another piece of that pine-apple.’ 

Nora cut nim a good thick slice from the 
centre of the fruit—it is only in England that 
people commit the atrocity of cutting pine 
in thin layers—and laid down the knife with 
a stifled yawn upon the tall dessert dish. She 
was evidently bored—very deeply bored indeed. 
'Orange Grove without Harry Noel began to seem 
a trine dull; and it must be confessed that to 
live for months together with an old gentle¬ 
man of Mr Dupuy’s sluggish temperament was 
scarcely a lively mode of life for a pretty, \ ola- 
tile, laughter-loving girl of twenty, like little 
Nora. ‘What’s this, papa,’ she asked languidly, 
just by way of keeping up the conversation, 
‘about the negroes here in Westmoreland being 
bo dreadfully discontented? Somebody was tell¬ 
ing me’—Nora prudently suppressed Marian 
Hawthorn’s name, for fear of an explosion— 
‘that there’8 a great deal of stir and ferment 
among the plantation hands. What are they 
bothering and worrying about now, I wonder ? ’ 

Mr Dupuy rolled tjie remainder of his glassful 
of claret on his discriminative palate, very reflec¬ 
tively, for half a minute or so, and then answered 
in his most leisurely fashion: * Lies, lies—a pack 
of lies, the whole lot of it, Nora. I know who 
you heard fc that from, though you won’t tell me 
so. You heard it from some of your fine coloured 
friends there, over at Mulberry.—Now, don’t 
deny it* for I won’t believe you. When I say 
a thing, you know I mean it. You lieard it, 
I say, from some of these wretched, disaffected 
coloured people. And thfere isn’t a word of 
truth in the whole story—not a syllable—not 
a shadow—not a grain—not a penumbra. Abso¬ 
lute falsehood, the entire lot of it, got up by 
these designing radical coloured people, to serve 
their own private purposes. I assure you, Nora, 
there isn’t in the whole world a finer, better 
paid, better fed, better treated, or more happy 
V peasantry than our own comlort- 

AMs West Indian negroes. For my part, I can’t 


conceive what on earth they've ever got to be 
discontented about.’ 

‘But,-papa, they do say there’s a great«d*ance 
of a regular rising.’ 

‘Rising, my dear .'—rising! Did you say a 
rising? Ho, ho! that’s really too ridiculous! 
What, these niggers rise in revolt against the 
white people! Why, my dear child, they'd 
never dare to do it A pack of cowardly, miser- 


no ; nothing of the sort Somebody’s been im¬ 
posing on you. They’re too afraid of us, my 
dear, ever to think of venturing upon a regular 
rising. Show me a nigger, I always say to any¬ 
body who talks that sort of nonsense to me, and 
I’ll show you a coward, and a thief too, and 
a liar, a vagabond.—’Zekiel, you rascal, 

pour me out another glass of claret, sir, this 
minute!’ 

Uncle ’Zekiel poured out the claret for his 
red-faced master with a countenance wholly 
unclouded by this violent denunciation of hia 
own race; to say the truth, the old butler was 
too much accustomed to similar sentiments from 
Mr Dupuy’s lips ever to notice particularly what 
his master was saying. He smiled and grinned, 
and showed his own white teeth good-humouredly 
as he laid down the claret jug, exactly as though 
Mr Dupuy had been ascribing to the African race 
in general, and to himBclf in particular, all the 
virtues and excellences ever observed in the most 
abstractly perfect human character. 

‘No,’ Mr Dupuy went on dogmatically, ‘they 
won’t rise : a pack of mean-spirited, cowardly, 
ignorant vagabonds as ever were bom, the niggers, 
the whole lot of them. I never knew a nigger 
yet who had a single ounce of courage in him. 
You might walk over them, and trample them 
down in heavy riding-boots, and they wouldn’t 
so much as dare to raise a finger against you. 
And besides, what have they got to rise for? 
Haven’t they got everything they can ever 
expect to have ? Haven’t they got their freedom 
and their cottages? But they’re always grum¬ 
bling, always grumbling about something or other 
—a set of idle, lazy, discontented vagabonds as 
ever I set eyes on ! ’ 

‘I thought you said just now,’ Nora put in 
with a provoking smile, ‘they were the finest, 
happiest, and most contented peasantry to be 
found anywhere.’ 

There was nothing more annoying to Mr Dupuy 
than to have one of his frequent conversational 
inconsistencies ruthlessly brought home to him 
by his own daughter—the only person in the 
whole world who would ever have ventured 
upon taking such an unwarrantable liberty. So 
lie laid down his glass of claret with a forced 
smile, and by way of changing the subject, said 
unconcernedly: ‘ Bless my soul, what on earth 
can all that glare be over yonder? Upon my 
word, now I look at it, I fancy, Nora, it seems 
to come from the direction of the trash-houses.’ 

Uncle ’Zekiel, standing up behind his master’s 
chair, and gazing outward, could see more easily 
over the dining-table, and out through the open 
doorway of the room, to the hillside beyond, 
where the glare came from. In a moment, he 
realised the full meaning of the unwonted blaze, 
and cried out sharply, in hia shrill old tones; 
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-* 0 sab, 0 sah! de naygurs hab risen, an* dem 
bumin’ de trash-houses, dem burnin de trash- 
houses !' , , , , 

Mr Dupuy, aghast with nchteous anger and 
astonishment, could hardly believe his own ears 
at this unparalleled piece of nigger impertinence 
coming from so old a servant as Uncle Zekiel. 
He turned round upon his trusty butler slowly 
and solemnly, chair and all, ana with his two 
hands planted firmly on his capacious knees, he 
Baid in his most awful voice : ‘ 'Zekiel, I’m quite 
at a loss to understand what you can mean by 
such conduct. Didn’t you hear me distinctly say 
to Miss Nora this very minute that the niggers 
don’t rise, won't rise, can’t rise, and never 
have risen? How dare you, sir, how dare you 
contradict me to my very face in this disgraceful, 
unaccountable manner V % 

But Uncle ’Zekiel, quite convinced in his 
own. mind of the correctness of his own hasty 
inference, could only repeat, more and more 
energetically every minute: ‘ It de trut’ I tellin’ 
ou, sah; it de trut’ I tellin’ vou. Naygur 
ab risen, runnin’ an’ shoutin’, kickin’ fire about, 
an’ bumin’ de trash-houses ! * 

Mr Dupuy rose from the table, pale but 
incredulous. Nora jumped up, white and terri¬ 
fied, but with a mute look of horror-struck appeal 
to Uncle ’Zekiel. ‘Doan’t you be afraid, missy,’ 
the old man whispered to her in a loud under-! 
tone; ‘ we fight all de naygur in all Trinidad 
before we let dem hurt a single hair ob your 
sweet, pretty, white, little head, dearie.’ 

At that moment, for the first time, a loud shout 
burst suddenly upon their astonished ears, a 
mingled tumultuous yell of ‘ Kill de buckra—kill 
de buckra! * broken by deep African guttural 
mumblings, and the crackling noise of the wild 
flames among the dry cane-refuse. It was the 
shout that the n«, 'toe c , raised as Delgado called 
them back from the untimely fire to their proper 
work of bloodshed and massacre. 

In her speechless terror, Nora flung herself 
upon her father’s arms, and gazed out upon the 
over reddening glare beyond with unspeakable 
alarm. 

Next minute, the cry from without rose again 
louder and louder: * Buckra country for us ! 

Kill de buckra ! Colour for colour ! Kill dem 
—kill dem! * And then, another deep negro 
voice, clearer and shriller far than all of them, 
broke the deathly stillness that succeeded for a 
second, with the perfectly audible and awful 
words: ‘Follow me ! I gwine to lead you to kill 
de Dupuys an’ all de buckra ! 1 

‘ ’Zekiel! ’ Mr Dupuy said, coming to himself, 
and taking down his walking-stick with that 
> calm unshaken courage in which the white West 
Indian has never been found lacking in the hour 
of danger—‘ 'Zekiel, come with me ! I must go 
out at once and quell these rioters.’ 

Nora gazed at him in blank dismay. ‘Papa, 
papa!’ she cried breathlessly, ‘you’re not going 
out to them just with your stick, are you? 
You’re not going out alone to all these wretches 
without even so much as a gun or a pistol! * 

‘My dear,’ Mr Dupuy answered, coolly and 
collectedly, disengaging himself from her arms 
not without some quiet natural tenderness, ‘ don’t 
be alarmed. You don’t understand these people 
as well as I do. I’m a magistrate for the county: 


they ’ll respect my position. The moment I«eM»e 
near, they’ll all disperse aid grow as mild as 
babies.* * i 

And even as he spoke, Jthe confused shrieks 
of the women surged cl/ser and closer upon 
their ears: ‘Kill dem—kill dem! De liquor-~de 
liquor ! * §f 

‘ Ah ! I told you so,’ Dupuy murmured, half 
to himself, very complacently, with a deep breath. 
‘ Only a foolish set of tipsy negresses, waking and 
rum-drinking, and kicking about firebrands.’ 

For another Bccond, there was a slight pause 
again, while one might count twenty; and then 
the report of a pistol rang out clear and definite 
upon the startled air from the direction of the 
flaring trash-houses. It was Delgado’s pistol, 
shooting down the tipsy recalcitrant 

‘This means business!’ Mr Dupuy ejaculated, 
raising his voice, with a sidelong glance at poor 
trembling Nora.—‘ Come along, ’Zekiel; come 
along all of you. We must go out at once and 
quiet them c# disperse them.—Dick, Thomas, 
Emilius, Robert, Jo, Mark Antony! every one 
of you ! come hlong with me, come along with 
me, and see to the trash-houses before these tipsy 
wretches have utterly destroyed them.’ 

{To be continued.) 

- \- 

BEES AND HONEY. 

The honey-bee has been an object of great 
interest from the very earliest ages; the most 
ancient historical records make frequent refer¬ 
ence to it ‘A little balm and a little honey’ 
formed part of the present which Jacob sent into 
Egypt to Joseph in the time of the great famine. 
The ‘busy bee’ figures also in Greek as well as 
Hebrew history. The little creature has given 
a name to many females of high degree. The 
Hebrew name of the bee (Deborah) was given 
to Rebecca’s nurse, as also to that magnanimous 
prophetess whose courage and patriotism inspired 
the flagging zeal and waning energies of her dis¬ 
pirited countrymen. The Greek name of the bee 
(Melissa) was given to one of the daughters of 
Melissus, king of Crete. It was she who, with 
her sister Amalthsea, is fabled to have fed Jupiter 
with the milk of goats. She is said, also, to 
have first discovered the means of collecting honey 
from the stores of the bees, from which some 
ancient writers inferred tnat she not only bore 
the name, but that she was actually changed 
into a bee. 

Another Greek story tells of a woman of 
Corinth, also bearing the name of Melissa, who, 
having been admitted to officiate in the festivals 
of Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, afterwards 
refused to initiate others, and was torn to pieces 
for her disobedience, a swarm of bees being made 
to rise from her body. 

The old Greek naThe for the bee seems to have 
fallen into disuse in this country as a name given 
to females, though there can be no reason why 
its use should not be revived, for it is at least 
as melodious as the Hebrew name of the same 
significance, still applied to many a matron and 
maiden—a name which is expressive of honeyed 
sweetness, as also of unwearied energy and 
untiring industry. 

Those who have hod personal knowledge and 
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experience of bee-culture will bear out the 
remark that bees ara not particular as to the size 
or the position of tup home in which thhy choose 
to dwell, so that it suffices for them to carry on 
with security their Yvonderful operations. In 
their wild state, cavai^ of rocks and hollow 
trees are alike availhbM; and in tbeir domestic 
conditions they have Mb preference for a straw 
skep over a wooden box, nor for tbe wooden 
bouse over the straw castle. 

The bee, which, while under proper control 
and management, is one of man’s best friends, 
proves, when assailed by him in any way, a 
terrible adversary. Allusion it. made to this by 
Moses in his story of what befell the Israelites 
in their wilderness sojourn : ‘ The Amorites came 
out against you, and chased you as bees do, and 
destroyed you.’ The strength and force of tlicir 
sting is such as to enable them to pierce the 
skin of the horse and other large animals and 
kill them. Their ordinary speed when in flight, 
is from sixty to eighty miles an ’hour, and they 
have been known to fly past the windows of an 
express train when travelling full speed in 
the same direction. # Their manner of attack is I 
to dash straight at' the object aimed at ,* and 
commonly, wnen excited by the presence of 
some unknown spectator, and especially by the 
intermeddling of some undexterous or mischievous 
person, they will attack the face, aiming espe¬ 
cially at the eyes. When, therefore, the thou¬ 
sands which inhabit a single hive are aroused 
by tbe sound of alarm, well understood by all 
the inmates, to repel an invader, they sally forth 
with a courage and determination which none 
can withstand, attacking their foes on every side 
with a fury it is impossible to resist. King 
David must have witnessed just such a scene, 
which he reproduces in his description of the 
fierce attacks, the determined onslaughts of his 
bitter and' unrelenting foes: * All nations com¬ 
passed me about . . . they compassed me about 
like bees.’ 

Somewhat recently, the mishap of a porter in 
handling a box of bees in transit by railway 
created an amusing and rather alarming scene 
at the station. There was a general stampede 
of passengers and officials flying in every direc¬ 
tion, chased by the infuriated bees. It was only 
when some one, skilled in the management of 
bees, catching the qupen and placing lier in the 
box, restored con fierce and auiet, for, flocking 
loyally to her standard, the whole colony returned 
to the case, which was in due time forwarded 
to its destination. But even this was a small 
affair compared with what is related in ancient 
history of persons being driven from their habita¬ 
tions, and the inhabitants of an entire town being 
compelled to flee before myriads of bees. ASlianus, 
who flourished about 200 A.D., gives an instance of 
this in one of bis seventeen hooka on animals. 
Mungo Park, too, the African traveller, mentions 
a modem instance which took place near Dooproo: 

‘ We had no sooner unloaded the asses than 
some of the people, being in search of honey, 
inopportunely disturbed a large swarm of bees. 
They came out in immense numbers, and attacked 
wen and beasts at the same time. Luckily, most 
ox the asses were loose, and galloped up the 
yley; but the horses and people were very much 
wang, and obliged to scamper off in all directions. 


In fact, for half an hour the bees seemed to hove 
put an end to our journey. In the evening, when 
they became less troublesome and we could 
venture to collect our cattle, we found many of 
them much stung and swelled about the head. 
Three asses wore missing ; one died in the even¬ 
ing, and another next morning. Our guide lost 
his horse, and many of the people were much 
stung about the head and face.’ > • 

The fierceness and unrelenting cruelty of the 
ancient Assyrians, and the terror with which tbeir 
swarming ^multitudes filled the inhabitants of the 
lands they invaded, have caused them to be likened 
to bees in their much-dreaded attacks on such as 
have aroused their anger: ‘ And it shall come 
to pass in that day that the Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers 
of Egypt} qnd for the bee that is in tbe land of 
Assyria. And they shall come, and shall rest 
all of them in the desolate valleys, and in the 
holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and * 
upon all bushes.’ The ‘hiss’ was simply a call, 
in allusion to the note of the queen bee, as 
she issues her royal mandate to her ever loyal 
subjects to prepare for action. It has also 
been supposed to allude to a custom prevailing 
in very ancient times in connection with bee- 
culture, or honey-raibing in the neighbourhood 
of rivers. During the dry season, a number of 
hives would be placed on a flat-bottomed boat, 
in tbe charge of an attendant. Very early in 
the morning the boat would begin the day’s 
voyage, gently gliding down tbe uver, the bees 
sallying forth with the sun to collect their golden 
stores and deposit them in their several hives, 
which they commonly know by some mark. 
The innumerable flowers on the banks of the 
rivers offered them a fine harvest-field. At the 
approach of evening, the well-known whistle or 
‘hiss’ of the care-taker—a decent imitation of 
the queen’s own call—would bring them back to 
their hives in multitudes, when the boat would 
be paddled hack to the farm or other place of 
rendezvous. 

As an article of food, and as a much-valued 
and even royal luxury, honey has been used 
from the remotest ages. Nor was it much, 
if any, less in request as a healing medicine 
for both inward and outward application. And 
though it may have fallen Bonicwhat into disuse 
in these days, when many good thingB are over¬ 
looked, and when the artificial too often supplants 
the real, it may be safely predicted that the 
wide and rapid spread of bee-culture will induce 
a return to some of the wiser uses and methods 
and forms of adaptation employed by our early 
forefathers, as well as stimulate to new appli¬ 
cations and new developments of its wondrous* 
powers. 

When and by wbom mead or metheglin was 
first made from honey, could not bo easily deter¬ 
mined The two words are not unfrequently 
applied to the same liquor; but that is not 
correct, as they are dissimilar. Both, however, 
are made from honey, sometimes also from the 
refuse or washings of the comb. Queen Elizabeth 
had such fondness for metheglin as to prescribe 
carefully how it should be made aud with what 
a variety of herbs it should be flavoured. In 
Wales, it long continued to be held in high 
esteem *, and its various beneficial properties have * 
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been quaintly set forth in a letter addressed to and other complaints, both,in the case of men 
Cliffe the historian by the learned Welshman, and cattle. I 

Rev. James Howells (born 1694), brother of The revival of bce-kecjmig and the conduct 
Thomas Howells, some time Bishop of Gloucester of the enterprise on scientific principles, will 
and Bristol The uniqueness of the communica- restore honey to its wontec/place in the domestic 

tion is the apology for its quotation in full: economy ; and if careful]# studied and thriftily 

Stt-To inaugurate a new and jovial new year 

important ”*• of Rwanda considerable*^ 
A Of domestic revenue, but an ample source of 
Barievcorn nor Bacchus hath, anything to do amugement and a mealls 0 f recreation boalthfol 

&£& bee, 1 and tj” EZ? alika t0 ^ 

and old British bards were wont to take a •". “ ”” 

carouse hereof before they entered into their A GALLANT RESCUE 

speculations; and if you do so when your SoMI , ^ 1 wa8 6ta ; ^ a KWa 

w7. „uT\ W tu‘2 ny f™,r S ' “ viBage about hal?a mile from the sea, on the 

p y ^ ur idncy - H H®- T ^ south-east coaBt of Cornwall. I had just recovered 

-f ’ r d Z al Tl S C T *1 a from a severe attack of blood-poisoiiing, and bad 

state with it, for it must be attended with a not t entirely r ained Strength. My two 

B °“ companions wL Vbcrt 7 B " a medical 


„„ T__ „ it ii. ii muj-k uo. tucii rn.iv ca ui< uio bcumiuc, ttuu uau. uccu 

gave a caution elsewhere; and because the ^ ratomed from thcir b hood ’ t0 boating and 
bottle might make more haste, have made it go htj in all Borta of ' eather . The fo 8 
upon these (poetic} feet: i-l.... i-._s.-_ x. _• v*_ _ 9 


upon these (poetic) feet: 

J. H. T. C. Salutcm et Annum Platonicum. 

The juico of bees, not Bacchus, hero behold, 

Which British hards were wont to quaff of old; 
The berrieB of the grape with furies swell. 

But in the honoycowb the graces dwell. 

This alludes to a saying which the Turks have, 


about six feet in height, was a paragon of hercu¬ 
lean strength. The lattef, four inches less, was 
slightly but firmly built, and in nis eyes there 
was a look of boldness and audacity which was 
unmistakable, whilst his every action gave evi¬ 
dence of a catlike activity. 

That part of the Cornish coast on which we 


that there lurks a devil in every berry of the were faying was bare and rocky ; a long line 
vine. So I wish you cordially as to me an of , chff ? rearing themselves straight out of the 
auspicious and joyful new year, because you water to a height of about two hundred feet, 
know I am &c. stretched half-a-dozen miles on either side of 

’ . ‘ us, affording no shelter for boats of a large size. 

Metheglin is no doubt a healthy beverage, con- The only thing resembling a haven was a small 
taming an adnu 4 of milk. -Pallas Romulus, bay about a mile from our cottage, running a 
when he was a hundred years old, told Julius hundred and fifty yards inland, and facing soufch- 
Oa'sar that ho had preserved the vigour of his south-east From each side of this bay a bold 
mind and body by taking metheglin inwardly, ree f 0 f rocks jutted straight out to sea for about 
and using oil outwardly. Metheglin and mead seventy yards, acting as natural breakwaters, and 
may be made very strong, and, of course, they preventing a surf in the bay even in the roughest 
both contain some amount ot alcohol. In Virgil’s weather. In this bay, which was very dangerous 
days, metheglin was used to qualify wine when 0 f approach to those who did not know the land- 
harsh. He writes of ' marks, we kept a fishing-boat, about twenty feet 

Huge heavy honeycombs, of golden juice, long by six feet and a half beam ; long and some- 

Not only sweet, but pure, and fit for use; what narrow, being lightly built, and meant for 

To allay the strength and hardness of the wine, rowing as well as sailin'*. 

And With old Bacchus new metheglin join. j was sitfcin2 a j 0 ne in Vie dininc-room of our 


harsh. Me writes ot marks, we kept a fishing-boat, about twenty feet 

Huge heavy honeycombs, of golden juice, long by six feet and a half beam ; long and some- 

Not only sweet, but pure, and fit for use; what narrow, being lightly built, and meant for 

To allay the strength and hardness of the wine, rowing as well as sailin'*. 

And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. j was sitfcing a l one i n ^h e dining-room of OUT 

Mead or metheglin was the nectar of the cottage about eleven o'clock on the morning of 
Scandinavian nations, which they expected to October 25, 1879. The wind, which had been 
drink in heaven, using the skulls of tlieir blowing fresh for the past three days, had 

enemies as goblets. Thus we read in Penrose’s increased during the night to a string gale from 

Carousal of Odin : the south-west, and my two friends had gone out 

... ,, ... about an hour before to watch the very rough 

So ei g ! : ? ea > “ <l to 8 “Vl t Z? nre T sh T OT boat0 

Heard ye not tl» powerful <&n, m distress. I felt rattier unweU, and was coa- 

Thuiidering through the vaulted hall? grntulating myself on not having gone out in’j 

Fill the meathe, and spread the board, such weather, when I heard a quick step outside 

Vassals of the grisly lord !•— the door, and Herbert burst in, crying in a 

The feast begins, the skull goeB round, decided manner : ‘ There’s a dismasted schooner 

Laughter shouts the shouts resound. dritti]lg up channe l, broadside on to the sea ; 

there’s a heavy squall of rain over Looe fthe 


few Louses could it now be found. Here and going off to her in the fishing-boat; and as none 
there in a farmhouse where old customs linger, of the villagers will come to steer, I’ve come 
it may still be had ; and it is still used for colds to fetch you.’ 
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‘Fetch me!’ I ejaculated, horror-struck. ‘But 
my illness *- r 

‘Put your illness Yin your pocket, and keep 
it there till you coUe back/ said mv friend. 
‘ You must comKHunFss you ’re afraid/ he added, 
glaring at me. 

Although of a weak Jitafl nervous temperament, 
I am by no means a coward; so I told him I 
was ready to accompany him. On our way to 
the bay, Herbert told me that when first seen, 
the schooner was dismasted, but that the crew 
had managed to keep steerago-way on her by 
hoisting the jib and letting her run # before the 
gale: the canvas being rotten, however, as is 
often the case on board small traders, the sail 
had blown right out of the bolt-ropes, and the 
vessel had swung round broadside on to the 


sea. 

On reaching the cliff, a thrilling sight met 
my gaze. Some four miles off, a square-topsail 
senooner of not more than two hundred tons was 
being tossed about at the mercy, of the waves. 
Her mainmast had gone by the board, and her 
fore-topmast had snapped off a feu feet above the 
cap; her foreyard, however, still remained. She 
had a tremendous list to port—which was also 
her lee-side—and every sea that struck her broke 
clean over her, and Seemed to shake her fear¬ 
fully. We did not stop half a minute to observe 
this, but hurried to the bay where our boat was 
beached. Sam was preparing her for sea with 
'all Bpeed, but as coolly as if he were going out 
with a water-party on the upper reaches of the 
Thames. 

After taking out some of the ballast to lighten 
her for the heavy pull—we could not sail, for 
wind and sea were dead against us—the boat 
was launched. No Booner had we got beyond 
the points of the two natural breakwaters, than 
a sea with what sailors call a ‘head’ on it 
struck us on the starboard bow, sending the 
boat’s head flying round and filling her quarter- 
full of water. 

* Gracious powers ! * I cried, * we ’ll never get 
out there. And if we do, we’ll never get back 
safely with the boat full of people.’ 

‘Pull her head round to the sea, Sam, my 
boy.—Mind your helm, Arthur, and don’t talk/ 
said Herbert calmly. ‘And as soon as we get 
beyond the rocks, you can start baling/ he added, 
as we again met the first wave outside the bay. 
Bat this time I wa^^repared, and grasping the 
helm firmly, kept the boat’s head dead on to 
the sea. With one vigorous stroke of the oars, 
which Herbert and Sam handled in a masterly 
style, we dached over, almost through, the huge 
billow that threatened to ingulf us, and not a 
moment too soon, for a second after it passed 
under our stern, it fc broke with a roar like the 
report of a cannon. 

Then began a tremendous battlo against wind 
and sea; Herbert dragging Lis oar through the 
water with that apparent ease and grace peculiar 
to men endowed with enormous muscular power; 
whilst Sam, who was pulling bow-oar, strained 
his sinewy arms and lithe body till, by their 
united efforts, the spray flew over the boat’s bow 
as she boldly dashed over, often through/ the 
waves. We were wet to the skin; and it was 
with great difficulty that I could keep the boat’s 
head straight. 


After about an hour and a half of as hard 
work as two men ever endured in a good tiMue, 
during which time I was kept constantly baling, 
we got close under the lee of the wrecked vessel, 
which had now drifted to within two miles of 
the shore. There were eight poor half-frozen 
wretches on board, one of whom was a woman, 
clinging to some spars which were securely 
lashed on the mainhold hatch. When we shouted 
and signalled them to throw us a rope, none of 
them moved. The cold and wet, and staying so 
long in the same position, had so stiffened them 
that they Were unable to render us any assistance 
in getting on board. We then tried to approach 
the lee-quarter of the wreck ; but just as we got 
under the mainchains, by which my companions 
meant to climb on board, a tremendous sea broke 
over the weather-quarter, and washing down 
over the leG gunwale, half tilled our boat, and 
almost upset it. 

‘We’re gone this time !’ I exclaimed. 

‘Then we’ll all go together/ cried Sam in, 
a tone as if he rather enjoyed the idea than 
otherwise. 

‘Out oars and pull back again/ said Herbert 
calmly, without taking any notice of my frightened 
exclamation, for the wave had washed us some 
distance from the schooner. 

On again approaching the wreck, we found 
the upper part of the fore-topmast floating about 
thirty feet from her side, with the fore-topmost 
backstay still fastened to it. After some trouble, 
Sam managed to cut the spar adrift and make 
the rope secure to our boat, the other end still 
being fast to the schooner. Herbert, telling me 
to keep the boat as clear of water as possible 
with the baling bucket, went forward. Taking 
hold of the rope, he jumped overboard, quickly 
drew himself hand over hand to the schooner’s 
side, and climbed on board by the forechains. 
Sam soon followed him, though he was nearly 
washed away by a sea which broke over the 
schooner. Herbert, however, who was clinging 
to the foreshrouds, quickly grasped his wrist, 
and saved him. 

After a short consultation, Sam went aloft 
with a rope, and lying out on the lee foreyard 
arm, passed the end of the rope through the 
brace-bldck. He then came down on deck 
again, and making a bowline on a bight (a 
knot with two large loops) with it, gave it to 
Herbert, who made it and the other end of the 
rope fast to a belaying pin. Sam then came 
back to the boat to help me to receive the un¬ 
fortunates. Herbert proceeded with great dif¬ 
ficulty to the main hatch, and waiting till a huge 
wave had washed over the schooner, took the 
woman in his strong arms and brought her to 
where he had made fast the tackle. He then 
signalled us to haul the boat as near to the wreck 
as we dared. Then he put the woman’s head 
and shoulders through one loop, and her limbs ! 
through the other, and waiting his opportunity, j 
swung her on to the boat, where we unslung ! 
her, so to speak, and passed the knot back to J, 
Herbert The crew followed in the same manner. 

As Herbert was carrying the last of them down 
to swing him over to the boat, the schooner 
shipped a tremendous sea, which sent Herbert 
ana his burden flying into the lee scuppers. 
After remaining in suspense for half a minute 
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without either of them appearing above the bul¬ 
warks. Sam jumped at once overboard, dragged 
himself by the ropC to the wreck, and climbed 
on board. Stooping, he disengaged the tightly 
clasped arms of the sailor from Herbert’s neck; 
he then helped his friend, who was half insen¬ 
sible, to rise, and propped him against the bul¬ 
warks with his arms round the backstay. Sam 
was then about to stoop again, to help the sailor, 
when he recoiled with an exclamation of horror. 
The^poor fellow’s head, as he had fallen with 
Hertiert’s huge weight on the top of him, had 
struck against the main-bits, and wa* shattered : 
he was stone-dead! 

With great difficulty Sam managed to put his 
friend into the bowline and sling him over to 
the boat, he himself following by the rope by 
which we were made fast to the. schooner. 
Herbert, who looked very pale alfd ill, sank 
back exhausted in the stern-sheets. A thin 
stream of blood was trickling from his temple ; 
and he also suffered from pain in his right 
side. 

It was late in the afternoon ere we cast off 
our rope and prepared for our homeward journey. 
We had scarcely got fifty yards from the schooner’s 
side, when a heavy sea struck her; she shook 
from stem to stern, then heeled over to port till 
we thought she would capsize ; but she righted 
herself again, as if struggling to keep afloat, 
then slowly began to sink by the bow. A 
second wave struck her, more on the quarter; 
plunging her bow into the trough of the sea, 
she raised her stern in the air, and, diving like 
some sea monster, disappeared. We afterwards 
learned from the captain that her cargo—loose 
limestone blocks of about a hundredweight each— 
had shifted. The list this gave to the schooner 
had caused the mainmast, which was already 
slightly sprung, T ,o go over the side, taking the 
fore-topmast with it. The shifting of the cargo 
had also started one of the planks, which ac¬ 
counted for the schooner springing a leak and 
going down. 

The wind, which had chopped round to the 
southward, had blown us to within half a mile 
of the shore. Hoisting our close-reefed lug, we 
steered for the small haven, which we reached 
in safety in a quarter of an hour, after having 
narrowly escaped being upset by the ugly ‘top¬ 
ping ’ of a wave at the entrance between the two 
points of rock. We were received with shouts 
of joy from the villagers and some coastguards- 
men, who, having perceived that the vessel was 
drifting in Bhore, had prepared the rocket appa¬ 
ratus in case of emergency. 

Poor Herbert had to be lifted out of the boat 
and carried to our cottage on a stretcher. A 
surgeon was in immediate attendance, and we 
awaited with no little anxiety the result of his 
examination. Three ribs were found to be frac¬ 
tured ; but the wound in his temple proved 
very slight. Suffice it to 6ay that our friend 
was able 'to return to his studies in a few 
weeks. 

Neither Sam nor myself suffered from our 
exposure; the former remaining all night in 
attendance on Herbert; I, taking a steaming 
glass of grog, turned in between the blankets. 

The shipwrecked crew were well attended to 
by the landlord of the village inn, and were next 


morning sent on to Plymouth. Nothing was 
known about the man whcl was killed; ha had 
shipped,on board the schodher at Falmouth, but 
no one knew where he cameffrom. 

A week after this even/ we received a letter 
of thanks from the owneje of the schooner, who 
also offered us a handja/ie acknowledgment for 
our timely assistance, rwhich we declined with 
thanks. / 

The captain^ who is now master of a much 
larger vessel, and whose wife it was we had 
saved, insists on repeating his expressions of 
gratitude whenever we meet; but his tone 
becomes very grave when we laugh and attempt 
to make light of the danger we encountered. 

OUR HEDGEHOGS. 

Who among us has not been amused and 
delighted by Frank Buckland’s most original 
accounts of the various animals, wild and tome, 
with which, fit different periods of his career, 
he came in contact? Reading in his Life the 
account of the hedgehog imported into the 
Deanery in the fond hope that it would devour 
the black beetles, has reminded us of some of 
our own experiences in connection with those 
animals. We were troubled wit^ black beetles 
in our kitchen regions, and were informed that 
hedgehogs would eat them. It was long before 
the Life of Frank Buckland appeared; we had 
not the benefit of his experience, or we might 
have known that, as he says, ‘ they don’t act 
A hedgehog cannot possibly hold more than a 
pint of beetles at a time, and in my kitchen 
| there are gallons of them.’ 

When the first hedgehog arrived and was 
turned loose in the kitchen, we expected great 
things of it; but, to our surprise, the creature 
would not take the trouble to catch the beetles. 
They might swarm on every side, ‘beetles to 
right of him, beetles to left of him ;’ they might 
run right before his eyes—he only regarded 
them with placid indifference. He may have 
performed prodigies of beetle-catching in the 
middle of the night when no one saw him ; 
but so far as our observation went, the only 
way in which he could be induced to eat any 
was when they were caught for him—taken up 
in the fire-shovel and presented to him on that 
as on a dish. Certainly there was no perceptible 
diminution in the numb&wof black beetles, and 
our regret was therefore the less when before 
long the hedgehog mysteriously disappeared. 
Perhaps the beetles ate him ; perhaps he man¬ 
aged to slip efut unobserved in£o the yard. 
At all events, no trace of him was ever dis¬ 
covered ; not even his skeleton in the flue, as 
was the case with Frank Bqpkland’s hedgehog. 

After this, I don’t suppose we expected much 
in the way of beetle-eatmg from his successor, * 
known amongst xm by the name of Hogatha;'. 
but she was less shy and more sociable than 
many hedgehogs, and amused us by her droll 
ways. She would of course roll herself into a 
prickly ball when touched, but would uncurl 
as I sat with her on my lap, and look about her 
with her bright little eyes. I think she would 
soon have become tame, and I should have made 
a pet of her, but for one unfortunate circum¬ 
stance. If even the whale has his unmentionable 
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parasite, it will not perhaps appear surprising 
when I mention (hftfc fleas in great number 
inhabited my little friend’s bristly coat* When 
she uncurled as she way on my lap, they could 
be seen running in* and out over her odd 
little head and face, perhaps thiB is a favourite 
locality, being less bris^ir, and presumably more 
comfortable for the fleaevthan the more prickly 
portions of the body. Bus it was too much. Not 
even for the sake of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the charming Hogatha, could I face the pros¬ 
pect of restlesB nights and irritated skin, so our 
friendship waned. 

It must have been this hedgehog which fright¬ 
ened me one night. I was not learned in natural 
history, and didn’t know that hedgehogs could 
run fast and mount stairs. It was late at night, 
and I was in bed, when I was startled by hearing 
strange noises in the passage outside my door. 
Sometimes they appeared distant, sometimes near; 
sometimes there came a kind of scraping at the 
door, which had a most uncanny sound. Is there 
such a thing as being physically superstitious, 
the mind having little or nothing 1 to do with it? 
If so, I was physically superstitious; and the 
tendency which was in my blood, handed down 
perhaps from old Breton ancestors, was developed 
(parents and nurses, 'please take heed to my 
words !) by ghost stones told me in my child¬ 
hood. At the time of which I am writing, 
though quite grown up, I well remember there 
was one story in particular I hardly dared recall, 
which, if it came back to my memory in the 
mght, would cause the old feeling of terror to 
overwhelm me like a flood ; wherefore it was 
with an effort that I got up and lit the gas ; then, 
* taking my courage in both hands,’ I opened the 
door—and behold! there was Hogatha tearing 
up and down the long passage like an express 
train ! I couldn’t consent to have her and her 
fleas, and I couldn’t have her without, so I 
conveyed her down-stairs, and shut her in the 
kitchen. 

Then there was the sweet little baby hedgehog, 
given me by a lad who found a nest in his 
garden. We didn’t mean to be cruel, either of 
us, but no doubt were so, for the poor little thing 
was too young to be taken from its mother. I 
could not induce it to eat or drink, and at last I 
gave it to the cat, which had kittens at the time, 
to see if she would adopt it. She received it 
graciously when I jwfc it into her basket, as 
though it had been ncr own kitten. But it was 
all no use ; the poor little thing pined and died. 

We were by this time pretty well convinced 
that beetle-eating on the part of hedgehogs was 
chiefly theoretical, with just as much relation 
to the realities of life as many other theories, 
and. no more. We«. desired, however, to keep 
our minds open to new impressions; and when 
•' told that they were useful in a garden because 
they would eat the snails and? slugs, we believed 
our informant, and hailed with gratitude the 
arrival of two fresh hedgehogs. They were 
named Paul and Virginia, and were shut up in 
the summer-house, with the idea that when they 
had become well accustomed to that as their 
place of abode, they might not run away when 
i allowed to go loose in the garden. But there 
tatoifl be some mistake about their fondness for 
l snails. $»d slugs. I took one to Paul (or Virginia, 


I am not sure which) one day; and, after some 
hesitation, he slowly ate it; but presently threw 
it out of his mouth. It didn’t seem encouraging 
when you remember that they were expected to 
help to clear the garden of such pests. However, 
Paul and Virginia were allowed, when supposed 
to be sufficiently at home, to take their walks 
abroad, and then they also disappeared, nor have 
I ever seen either of the queer creatures since. 

HOW PAT DELANEY PAID HIS BENT. 

I was borti in County Blank, Ireland, educated 
in Dublin, and chose for profession—if profession 
it may be called—that of a tea-planter ; but times 
were bad, health failed me, and after ten years 
spent in Assam, I returned to England with the 
intention of* remaining, should a suitable appoint¬ 
ment be procurable. No one knows, however, 
till he tries how difficult it is to find suitable 
employment on returning after a lapse of years to 
one’s old haunts ; the true reason of it being that 
there is too large a proportion of the genus homo 
collected together in this comer of the globe. My 
parents had died during my absence, and their 
property had passed into the hands of an elder 
brother with whom I was not on good terms, 
so I did not revisit the old place. Hearing, 
however, that my uncle, Sir Toby O’Bride, who 
owned considerable estates in another county, 
was having some trouble with his tenants, I 
thought I would cross over and see him. 

My respected relative was in the act of shutting 
up house and beating a hasty retreat from the 
country. No rents had been forthcoming for 
some time, so he had lately changed Ids agent. 
The new one succeeded in bringing a few of the 
tenants to their senses and the rents to Sir Toby’s 
pocket, but two nights previous to my arrival 
the unfortunate man was shot when returning 
home through the park, after dining with Sir 
Toby. The police had some suspects in charge; 
hut as it proved, they had no hand in the affair, 
and the guilt was never brought home to the 
real perpetrator. 

* I don’t know,’ said my uncle, ‘ what is to be 
done, but at present I intend going away for 
a time. They will shoot at me next, if I remain. 
This shocking affair has quite unnerved me.’ My 
uncle did indeed look shaken and ilL 

‘I have a plan,’ said I, ‘if I may suggest it? 
Let me take the agent’s place, and see if I can 
improve matters. The people all know me more 
or less, and if any of them try to make holes in 
me, they will find me well prepared to retaliate. 
I mean this seriously, uncle. I am an idle man. 
at present, and will be more than pleased if you 
let me have my way.’ 

He pooh-poohed my proposition at first, 
declaring it was simplv suicidal to attempt such 
a thing ; but he finally consented, and I was 
installed in the agent’s cosy cottage at a salary 
of four hundred pounds per annum. The first 
step was to purchase ostentatiously a pair of Bix- 
chambered revolvers, and erecting a target in 
the garden, I peppered away at it Whenever 
any one came to my office, I took occasion to 
show what an excellent shot I was. The office 
window stood high from the ground, and was 








. HOW PAT DELANEY PAID HIS RENT. 


famished with iron bars and a grating like that 
of a prison cell When the tenantry came to 
pay their rent, they found me seated at the 
table with one of my faithful beauties on each 
side of me, and it was well known that I never 
left the house without them. 

Whether it was owing to my knowledge of 
the character of the people with whom 1 had 
to deal or whether it was-their knowledge that 
I liked them sincerely, but knew them too well 
to be Mone ’ by them or to fear their threats, 
X cannot say ; whichever way it was, no attempt 
was made on my life, and a larger proportion of 
the rents due passed through my hands in the 
course of the year than had through those of the 
agents for some time previously. Of course, there 
were some tenants who could not or would not 
pay their rent. Stories of bad liajvtsts, cattle 
dying, pigs getting measles, and starving families 
at home, came eloquently from the glib tongues 
of the delinquents. Sometimes true, more or less, 
generally less, for there ■was very little bad land 
on the estate. Foremost amongst the last-named 
section was one named Delaney. He held a good 
farm, which had been tenanted for generations 
back by Delaneys, who had been counted good 
tenants in their day; but this Pat came under 
the influence of agitators, who perverted his ideas 
of honesty. 

Pat Delaney was among the first to refuse to 
pay his rent, and the aggravating part of it was 
that I felt sure he had the money. lie was the 
best judge of horses in the country-side, and 
attended all the fairs, doing a good deal of cattle¬ 
dealing in a quiet way, so that in spite of bad 
seasons, lie was counted a well-to-do man among 
his fellows. But on rent-day not a shilling was 
forthcoming. The old story—failure of the potato 
crop, bad hone r. v : *b sick, a lot of mouths to 
fill, and ‘ Wouldn c I put in a word for him with 
the masther ? Shure, the kind ould masther 
wouldn’t be hard on a poor man. He would 
pay up next rent-day for sartain.’ 

‘No, Pat/ said I. ‘This is -the second time 
you have brought mo that storJ\ You are far 
behindhand with your rent; and if you don’t 
pay up now, out you must go. The land is good 
and the rent low. If you can’t make it pay, we 
must find another tenant who will. It goes 
against my heart to turn you out, for Delaneys 
have been on the place for three generations now ; 
and I am sure you can pay, if you like. The 
Delaneys were never paupers before.’ 

Glancing sharply at him, I saw a flicker of 
indecision pass over his countenance, and his 
hand fidgeted with the edge of his jacket; but 
in a moment the former expression of doggedness 
came over his face like a cloud; he straightened 
himself, and said insolently : ‘ Shure an’ wouldn’t 
I pay if 1 could 1 It isn’t dishonest ye’re thinkin’ 

I am?’ 

An idea struck me. Changing my tone, I 
remarked indifferently : ‘ O no; the Delaneys 
were always honest. But if the money is not 
forthcoming, out you must go, and there’s an 
end of the matter.’ 

Gathering up the books, I returned them to 
the safe, locked it, and taking my hat, I turned 
to my companion and began confidentially: * I 
want to ask your opinion about something, Pat. 
They tell me you uxe a good judge of a nag; 


I want you to tell 
I have in the stable 

At the word ‘ nag/ Pat wfs all attention. 

‘She's a beauty, and, Iftmagine, should fetch 
a good deal. She belong* 1 to a friend of mine, 
who is hard up, and asked me if I could sell her 
for him, which will easily done; but I want 
your opinion of her. f There are two or three 
offers for her already. • Slie was bought, I know, 
for one hundred and twenty pounds; but that 
is a little time ago ; and my friend would take 
sixty pounds for her now, or oven forty pounds, 
down.’ 

Pat’s eyes scintillated, and I saw his hand 
tremble with eagerness. By this time we had 
reached the stable where Black Bess, my beau¬ 
tiful hunter, stood. She had arrived a week 
before, a gift from my uncle, Sir Toby, and she 
looked her hundred and twenty guineas every 
inch, the beauty! 

‘ Cheap at forty pounds, eh, Pat ? Look at her 
points, man. *1 wish I could buy her myself.' 

I ‘She’s a purty crayture, sor/ ejaculated Pat 
as he went otfer her points with keen apprecia¬ 
tion. Looking at her teeth, patting the glossy, 
arched neck, and finally passing his hand down 
each leg, he raised his heag, and s«nd in a sheepish 
sort of way: ‘She’s worth heA forty pounds, 
sor.’ 

‘ Yes, I know that. Now, I thought you might 
know of some one wanting a horse. Perhaps 
one of your friends might like to deal; but I 
must have cash down.’ 

‘I know ov one man who moight take him, 
sor.’ 

‘Do you? Well, I’d be glad if you’d send 
him to me to-morrow ; and if the mare is still 
here, he may have her; but he must take his 
chance, mind you. I have several offers, and 
“ first come first served ” is the rule for this busi¬ 
ness. Sir Thomas Clarke has an eye on her, 
and would probably give sixty pounds if I hung 
on a bit ; but my friend wants the money at 
once. Emerson of Bogside was here this morn¬ 
ing, and liked the looks of her; said he might 
look back in the afternoon and close the bargain; 
so your friend must take his chance/ 

‘Shure, sor, and ye moight jest keep her till 
me frind sees her to-morrow. He’s sartain shure 
to take her, and cash down on the spot/ Pat 
was most persuasive, and I saw by the gleam 
in his eye that he was on my hook. He 
knew as well as I did that he had only to take 
her to the first fair and he would get seventy or 
eighty pounds for her, if not more. 

‘No, no. A bargain is a bargain. I told 
Emerson that it would be a case of first come 
first served. If Black Bess is here to-morrow, 
your friend can have her,* and welcome j but I 
cannot keep her for any one.’ 

A heavy footstep tramped up the garden path, 
and we heard a loUTL voice asking for me. 

‘ Why, that must be Emerson back already !— 
Good-day, Pat; I don’t think I need ask you 
to trouble your friend, after alh’ 

‘ Stop, stop, sor ; I ’ll buy the mare meself, and 
here’s the money/ Ripping open the lining of 
hiB jacket, he thrust a roll of dirty notes into my 
hand. 

Slowly I counted them, ‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight five-pound notes. That 
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makes forty, Thanlk Pat Just half your rent! 
Now, you go home rad bring me the other half. 
I know you have if all, and you cantfot deny 
it* ® 

When I wrote to Sir Toby, I had the extreme 
satisfaction of telling Him that Delaney had paid 
up in full; and Black carries me none the 
worse for having been mi unconscious actor in 
the little drama which prdred so successful. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

We have much pleasure in recording the estab¬ 
lishment of the ‘County Scientific Society for 
Middlesex.’ There are many such Societies, most 
of them in a very flourishing condition, dotted 
about the kingdom, where, for a small subscrip¬ 
tion, the members can meet at lectures, concerts, 
and various entertainments. In addition to this, 
many of these institutions have attached to them 
educational and art classes, which students can 
attend for a small fee. It is certainly time that 
the metropolitan county should be similarly pro¬ 
vided for, although for some years past many 
local institutions of the kind have sprung up 
round about the great city. Among the vice- 
presidents of the new Society we note such 
honoured names as Lubbock, Huxley, Flower, 
Abel, and Geikie. These alone should insure 
that success which we hope the enterprise will 
achieve. Application for membership and other 
particulars may be obtained from Mr Sydney 
T. Klein, Clarence Lodge, Willesden, N.W. 

The newspapers constantly remind us that 
there are many persons in the 'kingdom who object 
to vaccination, and, as a matter of course, there 
are not wanting agitators who are constantly 
calling aloud for the repeal of the law which 
makes the operation compulsory. Three years ago 
an outcry of the same kind arose at Zurich 
in Switzerland, with the effect that the cantonal 
law of compulsory vaccination was repealed. 
By reference to the official returns set forth in 
a paper by Professor Dunant, we are able to 
judge of the effect of the popular vote. In the 
canton named, the deaths from smallpox were 
in the year 1881, seven ; in the two following 
years there were no deaths from that disease; 
m 1884, they rose to eleven; in 1885, they 
were seventy-three ; in the first three months 
of this present year, the deaths from smallpox 
were no fewer than eighty-five. These terrible 
figures need no comment, Bavc the remark, that 
they do not «iake into account the sightless eyes 
ana dreadful disfigurements of those who were 
attacked but did not die. 

More conclusive evidence as to the efficacy of 
Jenner’s discovery may be gathered from Dr 
Jassen’s book, recently published at Brussels. 
Let us quote one instance ‘given. Last year, 
in twenty-one German towns having an aggre¬ 
gate population of four millions, where vaccina¬ 
tion was compulsory, the deaths from smallpox 
numbered twenty-seven; while in fifteen French 
towns owning the same aggregate number of in¬ 
habitants, but where the law was not in force, 
ffiire were no fewer than eight hundred and 
deaths from smallpox in the same 


According to a Report published by Lieutenant 
von Nimptsch of a journey made by him with 
a traveller attached to the Congo Free State, 
a navigable river has been discovered by them 
which is likely to be of great importance to 
the future trade of the Congo. The nver Congo, 
as will be seen by the map, flows in a nortn* 
westerly direction, and afterwards takes a south¬ 
ward course to its mouth in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Within the large tract of country comprise*! in 
this bend of the river, has been found the new 
waterway. It is described by the travellers as 
flowing through wide plains well adapted for 
cultivation, with pasturage, and forests of palms, 
and gutta-percha trees. Plenty of ivory was 
obtainable, in exchange for empty boxes and tins, 
from the inhabitants of the many villages which 
lined the banks of the river. There are many 
affluents to this waterway, one of which was 
navigable for two hundred and fifty miles. 
Altogether, we have presented to us in the Report 
a network of navigable rivers extending over a 
length of more than three thousand miles. 

. An interesting note in the Times tells of a 
place in Russia, m the region of the Transbai'kal, 
where there exists a multitude of mineral springs. 
These have been held in high repute by the 
natives for many years, and it has long been the 
custom to bring patients to the springs for #ura- 
tive treatment. Not only human, beings, but 
cattle, sheep, and horses suffering from cutaneous 
affections have, it is alleged, benefited by such 
treatment The temperature of the springs varies 
from thirty-five to over a hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit; and some are ferruginous, some 
alkaline, and others sulphurous in composition. 
At present, the alleged virtues of these waters 
are only known locally, and there is little accom¬ 
modation for strangers. But it is believed that, 
in the future, patients will be attracted to the 
place from great distances. 

At Sonnblick, one of the heights of the Tyrolese 
Alps, the summit of which is ten thousand feet 
above the sea-level, an observatory is in course 
of construction, ivhich will represent the highest 
establishment of the kind in Europe. The 
summit of this mountain is more easily accessible 
than some of the neighbouring peaks ; and there 
is already a wire-rope way which affords com¬ 
munication with some mines half-way up the 
mountain. It was the owner of these mines who 
was the first to point out the desirability of 
establishing an observatory here. The building 
will consist of a blockhouse and a massive stone 
turret forty feet high, which will form the 
observatory proper. The house is being built of 
timber in preference to stone, as experience 
teaches that the former material is more effectual 
in keeping out the intense cold prevalent at such 
an altitude. The observer will oe in telephonic 
communication with the miner's house two thou¬ 
sand feet below him; and from the latter place 
a record of his observations will be telegraphed 
to the nearest city, and ,thence all the world 
over. 

Another portion of the old wall of London 
has recently been laid bare by some excavations 
now in progress near Ludgate Hill, at the Broad¬ 
way, Blackiriars. This portion of the ancient 
defence of the capital is clearly a continuation 
of the fragment removed a few yean ago, and 
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is built mainly of limestone and rough mortar 
intermingled with tiles, bricks, and, strange to 
say, lumps of soft white chalk. 

We have lately had the opportunity of 
examining a little piece of apparatus which 
representa the most recent advance in photo¬ 
graphic contrivances. In outward appearance it 
is a book, somewhat less in size than the ordi¬ 
nary two-shilling railway -novel. Upon opening 
it, it is seen to have flexible folds like the web 
of a duck’s foot, and when open, it remains so 
fixed by invisible springs. It is in reality a 
wedge-shaped camera furnished with a lens, 
which is sunk into the middle of the back of 
the imitation book. It is also furnished with 
a hidden shutter, which closes and uncloses the 
lens aperture at the will of the owner. 

The recent inclement and unseasonable weather 
in the south of England has been Characterised 
by two very unusual occurrences. First, at Deal 
in Kent, a small whirlwind lifted some boats 
from the beach, displaced a heavy crane on the 
railway, and did other damage. A few days 
afterwards, a similar phenomenon occurred at 
Sparham, Norfolk, which presented some extra¬ 
ordinary features. Its course could be traced for 
half a mile ; and its path of destruction was well 
marked by a patch which, commencing with a 
width of two yards only, finished at the end 
of the half mile with a width of one hundred 
yards. During the two minutes which the storm 
lasted, it uprooted trees, unroofed houses, pulver¬ 
ised some hencoops, and wrought much destruc¬ 
tion. The weather was perfectly calm except 
over the space covered by the whirlwind. 

The total eclipse of the sun which will take 
place on the 29th of August is to be observed 
by an expedition sent out by the Royal Society 
and by iund° from the Treasury. The party 
will at first pioceed to Barbadocs, and will be 
conveyed thence to Grenada by a war-ves^cl. 
The island will be covered with stations for 
observing the eclipse, and all modern instru¬ 
ments will be used in the operations. The et lipse 
will not be visible at Greenwich. 

There has been established for many years a 
school of practical engineering at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, and this school has already 
educated many who have excelled in their pro¬ 
fession. As an example of the practical method 
of instruction pursued, we note that recently 
a steamer of thirteen hundred tons was worked 
from London to Dundee and hack by a division 
of the students who are turning their attention 
to marine engineering. They were divided into 
gangs of four, and each gang had to work for 
ten hours in the engine-room under the strictest 
discipline. While in the north, they had an 
opportunity of making a professional inspection 
of the new Tay Bridge. 

Experiments have recently been made at Berlin 
with a new description of military shell which 
is charged with rolls of gun-cotton. The pro¬ 
jectile is said to be so destructive that no defen¬ 
sive works however solid can withstand it The 
German government are so satisfied with the 
experiments that they have ordered a large num- : 
her of the shells to be manufactured forth¬ 
with. 

According to the Revue Scientifique, the discovery ; 
or suggestion of the Germ theory of disease cannot 


be placed to the credit of rlodern ] 
is due to a Dr Goiffon, wh a died al 


from which the following is quoted: ( Minute 
insects or worms can alone explain these diseases. 
It is true they are nef Visible, but it does not 
therefore follow that jpney are non-existent It 
is only that our microscopes are not at present 
powerful enough to show them. We can easily 
imagine the existence of creatures which bear 
the same proportion to mites that mites bear 
to elephants. No other hypothesis can explain 
the facts; neither the malign influence of the 
stars, nor terrestrial exhalations, nor miasmata, 
nor atoms, whether biting or burning, acid or 
bitter, could regain their vitality once they had 
lost it. If, on the other hand, we admit the 
existence of minute living creatures, we under-* 
stand how infection can be conveyed, in a latent 
condition from one place, to break out afresh in 
another.’ • 

Among the multifarious objects on view at 
that palace of* wonders, the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, are naturally many products of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms which are com¬ 
paratively strange to British experience. Among 
these may be named certain dkugs, gums and 
rerins, oils, dyes, different kinds of timber fibres, 
leathers, &c. Now, it is evident that many of 
these things may be useful to our manufacturers 
if only their properties can be made known. 
With this view, arrangements have been made for 
the systematic examination of these foreign pro¬ 
ducts, to see whether they can be applied to 
present manufactures, or whether they are suit¬ 
able for new purposes. Visitors to the Exhibi¬ 
tion can attend these examinations, which, if 
necessary, will be followed by conferences. 

A thoughtful man, in strolling through the 
vast network of galleries at the Colonial Exhi¬ 
bition, cannot help feeling that there is some 
excuse for the national boast that ‘Britannia 
rules the waves,’ for all the treasures of the earth 
seem to be gathered together here. The next 
thought that must occur to every one is the 
regret that the Exhibition is only a temporary 
one, and that the riches which have been gathered , 
with such care and trouble from such a wide ' 
area must soon be again dispersed. There are 
indications that this regret, ielt as it is by the 
executive as well as by casual visitor, may 


indications that this regret, ielt as it is by the 
executive as well as by casual visitor, may 
lead to a practical result. For years it has been 
urged by a few that London ought to possess a 
Colonial Museum. We have now an unusual 
opportunity for forming the nucleus of such an 
establishment, and that opportunity should not 
be lost. 

It seems difficult to believe that in these hard¬ 
working and matter-of-fact times, persons should 
be found who revert to ’the gross superstitions 
common to the people in far-off centuries. A 
so-called astrologer has been for a year at least 
making a good living by casting nativities 
the neighbourhood of Brunswick Square, London j 
but his operations have been cut snort by A 
fine in the police court 

The controversy which has been going on for 
some months between Mr J. C. Robinson and 
Sir James D. Linton as to the alleged fading of 
water-colour paintings through exposure to Rgfet 
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and other influence^ is now to "be brought to British farmer could afford to pay. There 5 b 

S ublxc arbitration. Sir James Linton, the jPresi- now the hope that we shall be recouped by the 
ent of the Royal? Institute of Painters, has importation of mutton and beef of first-rate 
arranged to open an\ exhibition of the works of quality. The freezing process has now been 
the most celebrated artiste of the last fifty years, brought to such perfection that, with meat from 
so that all may judge whether they have deterio- the English stock, it should afford us the oppor- 
rated. He is a champion for the permanence of tunity of getting the best flesh food far cheaper 
this delightful phase of j while Mr Robinson than we can attempt to raise it for ourselves, 
thinks differently. \ _ Surely Mr Flinders Petrie is the most successful 

The manufacture of whitelead, while repre- and energetic digger that the archaeological* world 
senting one of our most important industries, has ever seen, liis past discoveries have already 
has always had the bad character of being most resulted in much increased knowledge of dead 
destructive to the health and lives of the work- nations; but now he has lighted upon a most 
men employed in it. The substitution of other curious find in the north-eastern delta of the Nile: 
materials in the making of white paint has been this is a royal palace, which is identified with the 
constantly tried, but all give the palm to white- greatest certainty with that building which the 
' lead because of its * covering 5 power. A new Bible calls * Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes.’ The 
process has just been devised by Messrs Lewis building rarries us back in imagination to the 
and Bartlett for producing whitelead of the finest Egypt of tVo thousand five hundred years ago. 
quality direct from the ore. The process is too Next to its scriptural connection, interest centres 
long to describe here, but we may briefly state its in the description of the domestic offices of the 
advantages over the old method. n It combines building; and as we read of the kitchen with 
two manufactures, for whitelead and piglead are its dresser, the butler’s pantry full of empty 
produced simultaneously. No deleterious fumes wine vessels and their stoppers, the sanctum of 
escape into the atmosphere, for the smelting fur- the scullery-maid with its sink, we feel that 
nace employed has no chimney. The operations the place has been tenanted by 4 ordinary human 
are conducted with a greatly reduced expenditure beings. Mr Petrie’s account of the sink is worth 
of time and labour; while, best of all, the industry quoting : ‘It is formed of a large jar with the 
is not in any way hurtful to the workers. The bottom knocked out, and filled with broken 
process is an American, one, and is introduced potsherds placed on edge. The water ran through 
mto this country by Messrs John Hall & Sons of this, and thence into more broken pots below, 
Bristol. placed one in another, all bottomless, going 

It would seem from the letter of a correspondent down to the clean sand some four or five feet 
to the Standard that frogs and mice are deadly below.’ 

enemies. This gentleman observed a battle-royal Mr Francis Greene publishes in an American 
going on between these creatures in a shed. The journal the results of some careful observations 
mice pursued the frogs all over the place, for which he has made on street traffic. According 
some little time without result, for the frogs to him, asphalt is a far better covering for roads 
managed to elude them. But gradually the mice than either granite or wood. lie puts the matter 
gained an advantage, capturing and recapturing in this way : a horse will travel five hundred 
the frogs, and biting them until they were in- and eighty-three miles on asphalt before meet- 
capable of further resistance. The mice then ing with an accident, four hundred and thirteen 
finished the business by devouring a poition of on granite, and two hundred and seventy-two 
the dead frogs. miles on wood. This agrees with experience in 

The last new agricultural implement is a London with regard to the first two materials, but 
hay-loader, which has been recently patented not with regard to wood, which experts say is the 
Mr Spilman of Dakota, This machine col- safest material of all. Londoners have certainly 
kets the scattered hay from the field, raises it to the best means of judging of this, for there is very 
a suitable height, and finally discharges it upon little wood-paving in America. At the same time, 
the hayrack of the wagon. Lovers of the beauties it is quite certain that altogether accidents are far 
of the country will regret that the pleasant sight more frequent iu London. This may he accounted 
afforded by a number^ bronzed haymakers load- for by the dampness of the air, which gives rise to 
Ing a wagon, a scene^whieh has so often tempted the peculiar greasiness of the streets, so fatal to 
the artist’s pencil, should be threatened by the horses; and also by the increased traffic, which 
introduction of this mechanical thing. But time leads to the accumulation of manure, another 
is money, and. there is now little room for senti- element in the slippery state of the roads. 

' ment. The snail harvest has recently begun in France. 

From the Report of a Cattle Show recently The ‘poor man’s oyster’is so appreciated by oiir 
held at Buenos Ayrqp we learn that the Soutli neighbours that Paris alone consumes some forty- 
Americans are by no means behind Europeans nine tons daily, the best kind coming from 
in their use of machinery and implements for Grenoble or Burgundy. The finest specimens 
agricultural use. Also, that the live-stock there are carefully reared in an escargoti&re, or snail- 
has much benefited by the importation of short- park, such as the poor Capuchin monks planned 
horns from Britain, and from Charolais in France, in bygone days at Colmar and Wcinbacn, when 
so far as the cattle are concerned, and that the they had no money to buy food, and so cultivated 
sheep have equally benefited by acquaintance snails. But the majority are collected by the 
with our southdowns and with the French vine-dreesers in the evening from the stone heaps 
merinos. Some few years ago, a loud outcry where the snails have assembled to enjoy the 
arose among our agriculturists that buyers from dew. The creatures are then starved in a dark 
the other side of the Atlantic were purchasing cellar for two months, and when they have closed 
all our beat stock at prices far beyond what the up the aperture of their shell, are ready for 
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cooking. According to the true Burgundy 
method, they are boiled in five or six waters, 
extracted from the shell, dressed with fresh butter 
and garlic, then replaced in the shell, covered 
with parsley and bread crumbs, and finally 
simmered in white wine. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY. 

Mr Charles Marvin, one of the first to direct 
attention to the Russian petroleum fields at Baku, 
in peaking lately of the transference of petroleum 
in bulk, said that America was at present the 
principal petroleum power. By the development 
of the petroleum fields at Baku, Russia had 
recently sprung into the position of the second 
petroleum power; and Mr Marvin thought that 
England should come to the front and occupy 
the third position as soon as possible. By the 
annexation of King Thcebaw’s dominions, we had 
come into possession of the Burmese petroleum 
fields, and he thought steps ought to be taken 
at once by the Indian government to survey 
these fields and to throw them open to British 
capital and enterprise. Within the last few 
years, since the extension of the railway, con¬ 
siderable petroleum deposits bad been discovered 
in Bcluchistan, but lie regretted that the Indian 
government hud decided to make them a Crown 
monopoly. Still more recently, petroleum in 
abundance had been discovered in Egypt Since 
lie wrote in 1882 of the Caspian petroleum fields, 
eighty steamers had been placed on that inland 
sea to carry oil in tanks from Baku to the mouth 
of the Volga; and on the Volga there were 
upwards of a hundred vessels running. At 
present, nearly all the petroleum arriving in 
Europe from 1 < ucri a was brought in barrels; 
several tank steamers were, however, being con¬ 
structed on the Tyne for the purpose of carrying 
petroleum in bulk. 

Mr Phillips, in lecturing at the Royal Aquarium 
on this subject, said that the total shipments of 
refined oil from America in 1885 amounted to 
0,985,(537 barrels, of which the United Kingdom 
received 1,269,723 ; London taking 060,964 barrels. 
If the total shipments were placed in barrels end to 
end, like a string of beads, they would reach from 
London to New York. It is estimated that the 
world’s consumption of illuminating oil amounts 
to 1,800,000 gallons every day. At the present 
price of oil as sold retail, and taking an ordinary 
circular-wick burner of forty candle power, it 
costs about three-sixteenths of a penny per hour, 
which was fifty per cent, cheaper than gas. In 
this connection, it may be mentioned that the 
Balloon Society of Great Britain is offering a 
prize for a cheap safety-lamp suitable for universal 
use. The annual production of mineral oil shale 
has continued to increase in Scotland, until in 
the present year it stands at the unprecedented 
figure of about two million tons. 

THE CRYSTALLISATION OF FRUIT. 

From a paper by Consul Mason, of Marseilles, 
we learn a good deal about the business of 
preserving fruits by the crystallising process |. 


I peculiar to South-eastern Fiance, and practised 
on a large scale at Apt in’ the department of 
Vauclust* at Clermont in Auvergne, as well as 
at Marsdlllee, Grasse, Avignon, and other places. 
It is curious to find these preserved fruits 
exported not only to England and the United 
States, but also to other Countries, such as Algiers, 
the East and West Aidies, and even South 
America, where naturr has made the dwellers 
so far independent of preserved fruit. The fruits 
preserved by the crystallised process are chiefly 
pears, cherries, apricots, pine-apples, plums, figs, 
citrons, oranges, melons, and _a dwarf orange 
called * chinois.' Peaches arejfound to be too 
costly to be treated to any extent in this 
fashion. 


For the purposes of crystallisation, the fruit 
must be fresh, clear of all decay and blemish, 
and of the proper degreo of ripeness. The chief 
thing to be done in this process is to extract the 
juice of the fruit and replace it in the pulp with 
liquid sugar, which, upon hardening, not only 
preserves the fruit from fermentation and decay, 
hut retains it In its original form and consist¬ 
ency. 

The fruit is first carefully assorted in respect 
to size and uniform degrge of ripeness. Pears, 
pine-apples, and quinces are pared; citrons axe 
cut into quarters and soaked a month in sea¬ 
water; and the ‘pips’ of apricots, cherries, and 
peaches are carefully removed. This work, which 
requires a certain degree of skill, is chiefly done 
by women. When thus prepared, the fruit is 
immersed in boiling water, which quickly 
penetrates the pulp, dissolving and diluting the 
juice, which is thereby nearly eliminated; then 
the fruit is taken from the water and drained, 
leaving only the solid portion of the pulp intact. 
The period of immersion must be regulated by 
the size and ripeness of the fruit If immersed 
too long, the pulp is either over-cooked, or is left 
too dry and woody. If taken out too soon, the 
juices left in the pulp prevent perfect absorp¬ 
tion of the sugar afterwards, and by eventually 
causing fermentation, destroy the value of the 
product. A skilful workman can tell by the 


properly ‘ blancned. r or the dinerent grades of 
fruits, sugar-sirups of different degrees of density 
are required : the softer the fruit, the stronger 
the sirup required for preservation. The 
sirup having been preparJ-d by dissolving the, 
sugar in pure water, the fruit is immersed in it’ 
and left at rest for a certain period in large 
earthenware pans, glazed inside. The sirup 
penetrates the pulp, and gradually withdraws 
and replaces the remaining fruity juice, which, 
as it exudes and mingles with the transparent 
liquid, produces a certain filmy or clouded appear¬ 
ance, which marks the commencement of fer¬ 
mentation. When this has reached a certain 
stage, the vessel coiftaining the sirup and frui* is 
placed over the fire and heated to two .hundred 
and twelve degrees, which corrects the fermenta¬ 
tion. If the sirup is of proper density, the • 
process of impregnating the fruit with sugar will 
be complete in about six weeks, during which 
period it is sometimes necessary to perform the 
heating process three times. The fruit now goes 
through one of two finishing processes according 
as it is to be ‘glazed’ or ‘crystallised. 1 Some 



m 


manufacturers are Kid to quicken the crystal¬ 
lisation of fruit by tie use of a powerful antiseptic 
called salicylic acid; but although thnea labour, 
and sugar are thferefy saved, Mr Mason* believes 
it is at the expense of quality in the finished 
product, 

'* THE ANCIENT A)AT AT BRIGG. 
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A notice Bull he found m No. 126 of the Journal 
referring to the discovery,’ at Brigg in Lincoln¬ 
shire, during the excavations for a new gas¬ 
holder, of a curious and ancient boat cut out of 
a solid piece of ^ak, and measuring forty-eight 
feet in length, Sty-two inches in width, and 
thirty-three inchei in depth. The vessel is in 
a fine state of preservation, and it is to be hoped 
that proper means will be provided by the 
authorities for preserving this interesting relic. 
The last news that we have of it, however, is that 
it has ‘got into Chancery.’ A curious dispute 
seems to have arisen as to the ownership of this 
relic; and probably, when the cate comes to be 
argued before the Court, some interesting legal 
points will be raised by the gentlemen of the 
‘long robe’ as to the main question at issue. 
Whatever may be the result, one thing is certain, 
that so rare a prehistoric relic as this should be 
preserved to the nation as public property, on the 
spot, or in the town near to where it was found, 
as an object of peculiar local interest. It would 
be a mistake to remove it to London, as has been 
suggested ; but to exliibit it for money is neither 
fair nor proper, and the public will probably 
watch the proceedings before the High Court of 
Chancery with interest. Boats found buried in 
the earth and dating from remote antiquity are 
very rare in this country, although several have 
been discovered of late years in Norway and Den¬ 
mark, they having been the tomb or grave of the 
original commander, one of the brave and lawless 
vikings who roamed the seas and ravaged the 
neighbouring coasts of Europe in search of con¬ 
quest and plunder, and when at last liis restless 
life had closed, made his beloved ship at once his 
monument and sepulchre. 


been originated in Carthage, and may have found 
its way to Rome, where it might have been 
practised by Roman, or even Carthaginian artists. 
But, as a rule, the Roman work is very inferior to 
the Carthaginian. 'These specimens were, with 
many others, collected by Count d’H6risson from 
recent excavations made in a garden at Donar-el- 
Sciat, near Tunis, and situated in the midst of the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. Of the authenticity of 
these relics there can be, therefore, no possible 
doubt, as they were brought direct from the site 
of the city itself. The two referred to, together 
with several other interesting specimens, were 
purchased by Mr Edwin Long, R.A. 

Whilst on the subject of mosaics, we may men¬ 
tion that a valuable discovery has just been made 
at Chiusi in Italy. Whilst some workmen were 
digging oat a watercourse at the foot of a bill 
near Monte Venere, they came upon a mosaic 
pavement about nine feet by six feet in size. The 
centre represents a double hunting scene : in the 
top row are three stags pursued bv a hunter with 
a bpear ; below is a boar followed by two hunters, 
carrying each an axe and lance. The whole work 
is in perfect preservation, well and carefully 
executed with much fire and spirit, and is 
interesting as being the first piece ol mosaic pave¬ 
ment that has been discovered in Chiusi or its 
neighbourhood. 

SWEETHEART, FAREWELL. 

Bkneatii the whispering trees we lingered late. 

Hand clasped in hand, my dearest love and I, 

And he spake words I never can forget, 

Of tender trust and love, until I die ; 

And with his eyes what lips would fail to tell 
He spoke, what time he said: * Sweetheart, farewell.’ 

With sweet caress he’clasped me to his lireast, 

And looked upon me as with angel’s eyes, 

And kissed my blow, and kissed my lips, and kissed 
The tears away that now began to rise; 

And ever the same tale of love would tell, 

What time he sadly spoke : * Sweetheart, farewell.* 


» RELICS OF ANCIENT CARTHAGE—MOSAICS. 

Not long ago, some highly artistic relics of 
ancient Carthage were disposed of at an auction 
in London. Two of the finest of these are mosaics 
in splendid presen^bn, each about three feet 
Wjnare. The one represents a woman robed and 
wearing a crown of flowers, with a naked youth 
. sitting beside her; and the other a youtli carrying 
on his shoulders an eagle. These have been 
called ‘Peace’ and ‘Warbut there seems to be 
no authority for this. Both works are evidently 
early Carthaginian, end must have belonged to a 
period when Carthage held a high position as a 
nursery of art, especially in the beautiful art of 
mosaie-work, of which ancient Greece has left no 
trace, whilst the mosaics of Rome are of a much 
later date. It will be remembered that Carthage 
was celebrated for her beautiful coloured marbles, 
and for the wonderful skill of her artists and 
workmen, which were known throughout the civi¬ 
lised world, for Carthage was a large city one 
hundred and forty years before the foundations of 
Rome were laid. It is possible, therefore, that 
the peculiar art of working in mosaic may have 
i -.i.- ■ ___ 


And so he went away, and I am weary 

Of nature’s smiles—my heart is full of strife— 
The long, long days without him are so dreary. 

And all the bright has faded out of life. 

* Come hack, my love, the old sweet tale to tell. 

But nevermore to say : “ Sweetheart, farewell.” ’ 

William Co wax. 
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WINDS OF HEAVEN. 

BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

The window rattled, the gate swung, a leaf 
rose, and the kitten chased it, ‘ whoo-oo ’ the 
faintest sound in the keyhole. I looked up, and 
saw the feathers on a sparrow’s hreast ruffled 
for an instant. It was quiet for some time : 
after a while it came again witli heavier purpose. 
The folded shutters shook; the latch of the 
kitchen door rattled as if some one were lifting 
it and dropped it; indefinite noises came from 
up-stairs : there was a hand in the house moving 
everything. Another pause. The kitten was 
curled up on the window-ledge outside in the 
sunshine, just as the sleek cats curled up in the 
warmth at Thai es of old Egypt five or six thou¬ 
sand years ago, the sparrow was happy at the 
rose-tree ; a bee was happy on*a broad dandelion 
disc. ‘Soo-hoo!’—a low whistle came through 
the chink ; a handful of rain was flung at the 
window ; a great shadow lushed up the valley 
and strode the house in an instant as you would 
get over a stile. J. put down my book and 
buttoned my coat. Soo-hoo ! the wind was here 
and the cloud—soo-hoo! drawing out longer and 
more plaintive in the thin mouthpiece of the 
chink. The cloud had no more rain in it, but 
it shut out the sun ; and all that afternoon and 
all that night the low plaint of the wind con¬ 
tinued in sorrowful hopelessness, and little sounds 
ran about the floors and round the rooms. 

Still soo-hoo all the next day and sunlessness, 
turning the mind, through work and conversation, 
to pensive notes. At even, the edge of the cloud 
lifted over the forest hill westwards, and ayellow 
glow, the great beacon-fire of the sun, burned 
out, a conflagration at the verge of the world. 
In the night, awaking gently as one who is 
whispered to—-listen! Ah! All the orchestra 
is at work—the keyhole, tho chink, and the 
chimney ; wlioo-kooing in the keyhole, whistling 
shrill whew-w-w! in the chink, moaning long 
and deep in the chimney. Over in the field the 


row of pines was sighing ; the wind lingered and 
clung to the close foliage, and each needle of the 
million, million leaflets drew its tongue across 
the organ blast. A countless multitude of sighs 
made one continued distant undertone to the 
wild roar of the gable clo^ at hand. Something 
seemed to be running with innumerable centi¬ 
pede feet over the mouth of the ajiimney, for the 
lohg deep moan, as I listened, resolved itself 
into a quick succession of touches, just as you 
might play with your finger-tips tattooing on 
the hollow table. In the midst of the clangour, 
the hearing settled down to the sighing of the 
pines, which drew the mind towards it, and 
soothed the senses to sleep. 

Towards dawn, awake again—another change : 
the battering-ram at work now against the walls. 
Swinging back, the solid thickness of the wind 
came forward—crush ! as the iron-shod ram’s head 
hanging from its chains rusljed to the tower. 
Crush ! It sucked back again as if there had 
been a vacuum—a moment’s silence and crush! 
Blow after blow—the floor heaved ; the walls 
were ready to come together—alternate sucking 
back and heavy billowy advance. Crush ! crash ! 
Blow after blow, heave and batter and hoist, as 
if it would tear the house up by the roots. 
Forty miles that battersg-ram wind had tra¬ 
velled without so much as bough to check It 
till it struck the house on the hill. Thud ! thud ! 
as if it were iron, and not air. I looked from 
the window* and the bright mormng star was 
shining—the sky was full of the wind and the 
star. As light came, the thud, thud, sunk away, 
and nothing remained but* the whoo-lioo-hoo of 
the keyhole and the moan of the chimney. 
These did not leav<*us; for four days and nights 
the whoo-koo-hoo-whoo nSver ceased a moment. 
Whoo-hoo ! whoo! and this is the wind on the 
hill indoors. 

Out of doors, sometimes in the morning, deep 
in the valley, over the tree-tops of the forest, 
there stays a vapour; lit up within by sunlight 
A glory hovers over the oaks—a cloud of light 
hundreds of feet thick, the air made visible by 
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surcharge and heaviness of sunbeams, pressed 
together till you can see them in themselves and 
not reflected. The cloud slants down th? sloping 
wood, till in a moment it is gone, and tSe beams 
are now focused in the depth of the narrow 
valley. The mirror has been tilted, and the 
glow has shifted; in a moment more it has 
vanished into space, anfc the dream has gone 
from the wood. In the urms of the wind, vast 
bundles of mist are borne against the hill; they 
widen and slip, and lengthen, drawing out; the 
wind works quickly with moist colours ready 
and a wide brush laving broadly. Colour 
comes up in the wind; tnc thin mist disappears, 
drunk up in the grass and trees, and the air 
is full of blue behind the vapour. Blue sky 
at the far horizon—rich deep blue overhead— 
a dark-brown blue deep yonder in the gorge 
among the trees. I feel a sense of blue colour 
as I face the strong breeze; the vibration and 
blow of its force answer to that hue, the sound 
of the swinging branches and the rush—rush 
in the grass is azure in its note; it is wind- 
blue, not the night-blue, or heaven-blue, a 
colour of air. To see the colour of the air, 
it needs great space like this-—a vastness of 
concavity and hollow—an equal caldron of 
valley and plain under, to the dome of the 
sky over, for no vessel of earth and sky is too 
large for the air-colour to fill. Thirty, forty, 
and more miles of eye-sweep, and beyond that 
the limitless expanse over the sea—the thought 
of the eye knows no butt, shooting on with stellar 
penetration into the unknown. In a small space 
there seems a vacuum, and nothing between you 
and the hedge opposite, or even across the valley ; 
in a great space the void is filled, and the wind 
touches the sight like a thing tangible. The 
air becomes itself a cloud, and is coloured—recog¬ 
nised as a thing suspended ; something real exists 
between you and the horizon. Now, full of sun 
and now of shade, the air-cloud rests in the 


It is summer, and the wind-birds top the 
furze; the bright stonechat, velvet-black and red 
and white, sits on the highest spray of the 
gorse, as if he were painted there. He is always 
in the wind on the hill, from the hail of April 
to August’s dry glow. All the mile-long slope 
of the hill under me is purple-clad with heath 
down to the tree-filler 1 gorge where the green! 
boughs seem to joim^me purple. The cornfields: 
and the pastures <n the plain—count tlieip one 
by one till the hedges and squares close together 
and cannot be separated. The surface of the 
earth melts «.away as if the eyes insensibly shut 
and grew dreamy in gazing, as the soft clouds 
melt and lose their outline at the horizon. But 
dwelling there, the glance slowly finds and fills 
out something that interposes its existence between 
us and the further space. Too shadowy for the 
substance of a cloud, too delicate for outline 
against the sky, fainter than haze, something of 
which the eye has consciousness, but cannot put 
into a word to itself. Something is there. It is 
the air-cloud adhering like a summer garment 
to the great downs by the sea. I cannot see 
the substance of the hills nor their exact curve 
along the sky; all I can see is the air that has 
thickened and taken to itself form about them, j 
The atmosphere has collected as the shadow j 


collects in the distant corner of a room—it is 
the shadow of the summer wind. At times it 
is so soft, so little more than the air at hand, 
that I almost fancy I can look through the solid 
boundary. There is no cloud so faint; the great 
hills are but a thought at the horizon; I think 
them there rather than see them ; if I were not 
thinking of them, I should scarce know there 
was even a haze, with so dainty a han^ does 
the atmosphere throw its covering over the massy 
downs. Riding or passing quickly, perhaps you 
would not observe them; but stay among the 
heathbells and the sketch appears in the south. 

I Up from the sea over the cornfields, through the 
green boughs of the forest, along the slope, 
comes a breath of wind, of honey-sweetened air, 
made more delicate by the fanning of a thousand 
wings. « | 

The labour of the wind : the cymbals of the 
aspen clashing, from the lowest to the highest 
bough, each leaf twirling first forwards and then 
backwards and swinging to and fro, a double 
motion. Each lifts a little and falls back like 
a pendulum, twisting on itself; and as it rises 
and sinks, strikes its fellow-leaf. Striking the 
side of the dark pines, the wind changes their 
colour and turns them paler. The oak leaves 
slide one over the other, hand above hand, 
laying shadow upon shadow on the white road. 

In the vast net of the wide elm-tops, the drifting 
shadow of the cloud which the wind brings is 
caught for a moment. Pushing aside the stiff 
ranks of the wheat with both arms, the air reaches 
the sun-parched earth. It walks among the 
inowingrgrass like a farmer feeling the crop with 
his hand one side, and opening it with his walking- 
stick the other. It rolls the wavelets carelessly 
as marbles to the shore ; the red cattle redden 
the pool and stand in their own colour. The 
green caterpillar swings as he spins his thread 
and lengthens his cable to the tide of air, descend¬ 
ing from the tree; before he can slip it, the 
whitethroafc takes him. With a thrust, the wind 
hurls the swallow, or the still grander traverser 
of air, the swift, fifty miles faster on his way ; 
it ruffles back the black velvet of the creepy mole 
peeping forth from his burrow. Apple-bloom 
and crab-apple bloom have been blown long 
since athwart the furrows over the orchard wall ; 
May petals and June roses scattered; the pollen 
and the seeds of the meadow-grasses thrown 
on the threshing-floor of mother-earth in basket¬ 
fuls. Thistle down and dandelion down, the 
brown down of the goat’s-beard ; by-and-by the 
keys of the sycamores twirling aslant—the wind 
carries them all on its back, gossamer web and 
great heron’s vanes—the same weight to the wind ; 
the drops of the waterfall blown aside sprinkle 
the bright green ferns. The voice of the cuckoo 
in his season travels drowsily on the zephyr, and 
the note comes to the most distant hill, and deep 
into the deepest wood. 

The light and fire of summer are made beau¬ 
tiful by the air, without whose breath the glorious 
summer were all spoiled. Thick are the haw¬ 
thorn leaves, many deep on the spray; and 
beneath them there is a twisted and intertangled 
winding in and out of boughs, such as no curious 
ironwork of ancient artist could equal; through 
the leaves and metal-work of boughs the soft west 
wind, wanders at its ease. Wild wasp and tutored j 
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bee sing sideways on their course as the breeze 
fills their vanes; with broad coloured sails boomed 
out, drifts the butterfly alee. Beside a brown- 
coated stone in the shadowed stream, a brown 
trout watches for the puffs that slay the May¬ 
flies. Their ephemeral wings were made for a 
more exquisite life ; they endure but one sun; 
they bear not the touch of the water; they die 
like a dream dropping into the river. To the ame¬ 
thyst in the deep ditch the wind comes ; no petal 
so hidden under green it cannot find; to the 
blue hill-flower up by the sky ; it lifts Jhe guilty 
head of the passionate poppy that has sinned in 
the sun for love. Sweet is the rain the wind 
brings to the wallflower browned in the heat, 
a-dry on the crumbling stone. Pleasant the sun¬ 
beams to the marigold when the wind has carried 
the rain away and his sun-disc gl<jWb on the 
bank. Acres of perfume come on the wind from 
the black and white of the bean-field; the firs 
fill the air by the copse with perfume. I know 
nothing to which the wind has not some happy 
use. Is there a grain of dust so small the wind 
Bhall not find it out ? Ground in the mill-wheel 
of the centuries, the iron of the distant mountain 
floats like gossamer, and is drunk up as dew by 
leaf and living lung. A thousand miles of cloud 
go by from morn till night, passing overhead 
without a sound; the immense packs, a mile 
square, succeed to each other, side by side, laid 
parallel, book-shape, coming up from the horizon 
and widening as they approach. From morn till 
night the silent footfalls of the ponderous vapours 
travel overhead, no sound, no creaking of the 
wheels and rattling of the chains ; it is calm at 
the earth, but the wind labours without an effort 
above, with such ease, with such power. Gray 
smoke hangs on the hillside where the couch- 
heaps are piled, a cumulus of smoke; the wind 
comes, and it draws its length along like the 
genii from the i-uxti.on pot; there leaps up a 
great red flame shaking its head ; it shines in 
the bright sunlight; you can see it across the 
valley. 

A perfect summer dny with a strong south 
wind : a cloudless blue sky blown pale, a summer 
sun blown cool, deep draughts of refreshing air 
to man and horse, clear definition of red-tile roof 
and conical oast, perfect colour of soft ash-green 
trees. In the evening, fourteen black swifts 
rushin" together through the upper atmosphere 
with shrill cries, sometimes aside and on the 
tip of one wing, with a whirl descending, a 
black trail, to the tiled ridge they dwell in. 
Fine weather after this. 

A swooning August day, with a hot east wind, 
from which there is no escape, which gives no air 
to the chest—you breathe and are not satisfied 
with the inspiration; it does not fill; there is 
no life in the killed atmosphere. It is a vacuum 
of heat, and yet the strong hot wind bends the 
trees, and the tull firs wrestle with it as they 
did with Sinis, the Pine-bender, bowed down and 
rebounding, as if they would whirl their cones 
away like a catapult. Masses of air are moving 
by, and yet there is none to breathe. No escape 
in the shadow of hedge or wood, or in the 
darkened .room; darkness excludes the heat that 
comes with light, but the heat of the oven-wind 
cannot be shut out. Some monstrous dragon of 
the Chinese sky pants his fiery breath upon 


us, and the brown grass stalks threaten to catch 
flame in the field. The grain of wheat that was 
full of trice dries hard in the ears, and water 
is no m<*c good for thirst. There is not a cloud 
in the sky; but at night there is heavy rail*, 
and the flowers are beaten down. There uf a 
thunder-wind that blows at intervals when great 
clouds are visibly gathering over the hayfifeld. It 
is almost a calm ; but jPom time to time a breath 
comes, and a low mournful cry sounds in the 
hollow farmhouse—the windows and doors are 
open, and the men and women have gone out 
to make hasty help in the hay ere the storm—a 
mournful cry in the hollow house, as unhappy 
a note as if it were soaked February. 

In April, six miles away in the valley, a vast 
cloud came down with swan-shot of hail, black 
as blackest smoke, overwhelming house and wood, 
all gone and mixed with the sky, and behind 
the mass there followed a white cloud sunlit 
dragging along the ground, like a cumulus fallen 
to the earth. • At sunset, the sky cleared, and 
under the glowing rim of the sun, a golden wind 
drove the host of vapour before it, scattering 
it to the right and left. Large pieces caught 
and tore themselves in the trees of the forest, 
and one curved fragment iiurled from the ridge, 
fell in the narrow coomb, lit up as it came down 
with golden sunset rays, standing out bright 
against the shadowed wood. Down it came 
slowly, as it were with outstretched arms, loth 
to fall, carrying the coloured light of the Bky 
to the very surface of the earth. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Author or ‘Babylon,’ ‘Stuanoe Stories/ eto. etc. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Half-way down to the blazing trash-houses, Mr 
Dupuy and his little band of black allies, all 
armed only with the sticks they had hastily 
seized from the stand in the piazza, came on 
a sudden face to face with the wild and frantic 
mob of balf-tipsy rioters. ‘ Halt! ’ Mr Dupuy 
called out in a cool and unmoved tone of com¬ 
mand to the reckless insurgents, as they marched 
on in irregular order, brandishing their cutlasses 


do you mean by firing and "burning my trash- 
houses?’ 

By the ruddy light of the lurid blaze behind 
him, Louis Delgado recognised at bffc.e the fami¬ 
liar face of his dearest enemy. ‘Me fren’s/ he 
shrieked, in a loud outburst of gratified vindic¬ 
tiveness, ‘dis is him—-dis i» him—dis de buckra 
Dupuy we come to kill now ! De Lard has delib- 
bered him into our hands witout so much as gib 
us de trouble ob go Hn’ attack him.’ 

But before even Delgado could bring down 
with savage joy hia uplifted weapon on hie 
hated enemy’s bare head, Mr Dupuy had Btepped 
boldly and energetically forward, and catching 
the wiry African by his outstretched arm, had 
cried aloud in his coolest and most deliberate 
accents : ‘ Louis Delgado, put down your cutlass. 
As a magistrate for this island, I arrest you for 
riot.’ 
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His resolute boldness was not without its due 
effect. For just the swing of a pendulum there 
i was a profound silence, and that great mob of 
strangely beraged and rum-maddened P negroes 
held its breath irresolutely, doubting in its own 
six hundred vacillating souls which of the two 
things rather to do—whether to yield as usual 
to the accustomed authority of that one bold 
and solitary white man, ttt£ accredited mouthpiece 
of law and order, or else to rush forward madly 
and hack him then and there into a thousand 
pieces with African ferocity. So instinctive in 
the West Indian negro’s nature is the hereditary 
respect for European blood, that even though 
they had come there for the very purpose of 
massacring and mutilating the defenceless buckra, 
they stood appalled, now the actual crisis had 
fairly arrived, at the bare idea of venturing 
to dispute the question openly with the one 
lone and unarmed white man. 

But Louis Delgado, African born that he war, 
had no such lingering West Indiian prejudices. 
Disengaging his sinewy captive arm from Mr 
Dupuy’s flabby grasp with a sudden jerk, he 
lifted his cutlass once more high into the air, 
and held it, glittering, for the twinkling of an 
eye, above the old morn’s defenceless head. One 
moment, Uncle ’Zekiel saw it gleam fearfully 
in the red glare of the burning trash-houses ; 
the next, it had fallen on Mr Dupuy’s shoulder, 
and the blood was spurting out in crimson 
splashes over his white tie and open shirt-front, 
in which he had risen but a few minutes before 
so unsuspectingly from bis own dinner-table. 

The old planter reeled terribly before the 
violent force of that staggering blow, but kept 
his face still turned bravely with undiminislied 
courage toward the exultant enemy. At the 
sight of the gushing blood, however—the proud 
buckra blood, that shows so visibly on the deli¬ 
cate white European skin—the negroes behind set 
up a loud and horrid peal of unearthly laughter, 
and rushed forward, all their hesitation flung 
away at once, closing round him in a thickly 
packed body, each eager not to lose his own share 
m the delightful excitement of hacking him to 
pieces. A dozen cutlasses gleamed aloft at once 
m the bare black arms, and a dozen more blows 
were aimed at the wounded man fiercely by us 
many hideous, grinning rioters. 

Uncle ’Zekiel am^ the household negroes, 
oblivious and almojtf unconscious of themselves, 
as domestic servams of their race always are in 
the presence of danger for their master or his 
family, pressed around the reeling white man 
in a serried 9 ing, and with their sticks and arms, 
a frail barrier, strove manfully to resist the fierce 
onslaught of the yelling and leaping plantation 
negroes. _ In spite of what Mr Dupuy had just 
been saying about the negroes being all alike 
cowards, the petty handful of faithful blacks, 
forming a close and firm s&tuieircle in front of 
their wounded master, fought like wild beasts at 
bay with hands and arms, and legs and teeth, 
and sticks and elbows, opposing stoutly, by fair 
means and foul, the ever-pressing sea of wild 
rioters. As they fought, they kept yielding 
slowly but cautiously before the steady pressure ; 
and Mr Dupuy, reeling and staggering lie knew 
not how, but with his face kept ever, like a 
> "ghting Dupuy, turned dauntleasly toward the 


surging enemy, retreated slowly backward step 
by step in the direction of his own piazza. 
Just as he reached the bottom of the steps, 
Uncle ’Zekiel meanwhile shielding and protecting 
him manfully with his portly person, a woman 
rushed forth from the mass of the rioters, and 
with hideous shrieks of ‘ Hallelujah, hallelujah ! 
hacked him once more with her blunt cutlass 
upon the ribs and body. , 

Mr Dupuy, faint and feeble from lo3s of blood, 
but still cool and collected as ever, groped his 
way ever backward up the steps, in a blind, 
reeling, failing fashion, and stood at last at bay 
in the doorway of the piazza, with his faithful 
bodyguard, wounded and bleeding freely like 
himself, still closing resolutely around him. 

‘This will do, ’Zekiel,' he gasped out incohe¬ 
rently, as lie reached the top landing. ‘In the 
pass of the doorway. Stop them easily. Fire 
rouse the military. Hold the house for half an 
hour—help from the governor. Quick, quick! 
give me the pistol.’ 

Even as he spoke, a small white hand, delicate 
and bloodless, appearing suddenly from the room 
behind him, placed his little revolver, cocked 
and loaded, between the trembling fingers of his 
left hand, for the right lay already hacked and 
useless, hanging idly by bis side in limp helpless¬ 
ness. 

‘Nora, my dear,’ the old man sobbed out in 
a lialf-inarticulate gurgling voice, ‘go back—go 
back this moment to the boudoir. Back garden ; 
slip away quietly—no place for you, Orange 
Grove, this evening. Slight trouble with the 
plantation blacks. Quell the rioters.—Close up, 
’Zekiel.—Close up, Dick, Thomas, Jo, Robert, 
Emilius, Mark Antony! ’ And with a quivering 
hand, standing there alone in the narrow doorway, 
while the mob below swarmed and pressed up 
the piazza steps in wild confusion, the wounded 
planter fired the revolver, with no definite aim, 
blank into the surging midst of the mob, and let 
bis left hand drop as he did so, white and fainting 
by bis side, with his vain endeavour. 

The bullet had hit one of the negro women 
full in the thigh, and it only served still further 
to madden and enrage the clamouring mob, now 
frantically thirsty for the buckra blood. 

‘Him wounded Hannah—him wounded Han¬ 
nah ! ’ the negroes yelled in their buzzing indig¬ 
nation ; and at the word, they rushed forward 
once more with mad gesticulations, those behind 
pushing those in front against the weak yielding 
wall of Orange Grove servants, and all menacing 
horribly with their blood-reddened cutlasses, as 
they shrieked aloud frantically ; ‘ Kill him—kill 
him ! ’ 

The servants Rtill held firm with undaunted 
courage, and rallied bravely round their totter¬ 
ing master ; but the onslaught was now far too 
fierce for them, and one by one they were thrust 
back helpless by the raging mob, who never¬ 
theless abstained so far as possible from hurting 
any one of them, aiming all their blows directly 
at the detested white man himself alone. If by 
chance at any moment a cutlass came down un¬ 
intentionally upon the broad backs of the negro 
defenders, a cry aroso at once from the women 
in the rear of ‘Doan’t hit him—doan’fc hit him. 
Him me brudder. Colour for colour! Kill de 
buckra! Hallelujah ! ’ 
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And all this time, Nora Dupuv looked on 
from behind, holding her bloodless hands clasped 
downward in mate agony, not so much afraid 
i&s expectant, with Aunt Clemmy and the women- 
%$rvants holding her and comforting her with 
well-meant negro consolation, under the heavy 


aimed one terrible slashing cut at the old planter, 
as he stood supporting hinieelf feebly by a piece 
of the woodwork, and hacked him down, a heavy 
mass, upon the ground before them vWth a wild 
African cry of vengeance. The poor old man 
fell, insensible, in a little pool of his own blood; 
and the Orange Grove negroes, giving way finally 
before the irresistible press of their overwhelm¬ 
ing opponents, left him there alone, surrounded 
on every side by the frantic mob* of enraged 
insurgents. 

Nora, clasping her hands tighter than ever, 
and immovable as a statue, stood there still, 
without uttering a cry or speaking a word—as 
cold and white and motionless as marble. 

* Hack him to pieces !’ ‘ Him doan’t dead yet! ’ 
‘Him only faintin’!’ ‘Burn him—burn him!’ 
A chorus of cries rose incoherently from the six 
hundred lips of the victorious negroes. And 
as they shouted, they mangled and mutilated the 
old man’s body with their blunt cutlasses in a 
way perfectly hideous to look at; the women 
especially crowding round to do their best at 
kicking and insulting their fallen enemy. 

* Tank do Lard—tank de Lard ! ’ Delgado, now 
drunk with blood, shouted out fiercely to his 
frenzied followers. ‘We done killed dc ole man. 
Now we gwine to kill de missy ! ’ 

JEWEL AND GEM ROGUERIES. 

That old sayii j 'ch tells us there are ‘tricks 
in all trades,’ would appear from recent exposures 
and explanations to be almost more applicable 
to jewellers than to other traders ; and if only 
one half of the misdemeanours with which they 
are charged be true, thej r deserve to be placed 
in the front-rank of trade tricksters. There are, 
however, jewellers and jewellers, and although, 
happily, as a class they are above suspicion, 
yet, as our courts of justice occasionally reveal, 
there are also not a few black-sheep in the flock 
—men who do not scruple to deal in ‘doublets’ 
and paste, and who pass off gems and jewels 
as genuine, that they know to be either alto¬ 
gether false, or to possess some hidden flaw 
sufficient greatly to lessen their value. Every 
now and then we find in the newspapers a 
paragraph or longer article concerning ‘mystery 
gold,’ ‘forged gems,’ or ‘false jewels.’ Recent 
examples of this kind of news have appeared 
to the effect that an important discovery had 
been made regarding the crown of a foreign 
potentate, as well as the diamond necklace of 
a lady of. rank, many of the gems in the latter 
article being made of paste ; whilst the diadem 
of the king is announced to be little better 
than a theatrical bauble, most of the real stones 
having been extracted and their places filled with 
imitation ones. Another announcement of the 
kind calls attention to the fact of several imita¬ 
tion stones having been found in a jewelled collar 


hitherto supposed to be of v4ry great value, and 
which had been Bold by an illustrious person 
in ignorance of the fact 

‘WhaJ is paste?’ asked a London magistrate, 
in the course of his examination into a charge 
of selling imitation stones for real ones. ‘ Paste, 
sir,’ replied the witness, ‘means a mixture of violin 
glass and borax from which, ns we have been 
informed, the closest i/iitations of diamonds and 
other precious stones €an be made (see ‘Artificial 
Jewels,’ Chambers's Journal , Nov. 15,1884). Visitors 
to Paris who have feasted their eyes on the made- 
up gems so lavishly displayed in the jewellers’ 
windows of the Rue de la Paix and the Palais- 
Royal, feel surprised when they are told that 
four-fifths of the glittering baubles are composed 
of paste, and are of little value as compared 
with real gems. It used to be said that most of 
the jewelry shown in the Palais-Royal was manu¬ 
factured for use on the stage ; but the actresses 
of to-day, unless obliged to wear paste, will, when 
they can afford it, adorn their persons with none 
but real gems. The names of several artists 
might easily be given who are reputed to be pass¬ 
ing rich in diamonds and rubies, and who are 
possessed besides of pearls of great price. Some 
actresses, indeed, seem to draw audiences nowa¬ 
days as much by the aid ^)f tlieir jewels os their 
talents. When a female star visits the provinces, 
pains are frequently taken to proclaim the num¬ 
ber and value of her gems and jewels. Who, 
then, wears the paste diamonds and other imita¬ 
tion gems which are manufactured? To this 
question, an answer of rather a startling kind 
has more than once been given, and one of the 
latest may here be noted. A gentleman who was 
deeply involved in the pursuits of the turf requir¬ 
ing a considerable sum of money to pay his debts 
of honour, 6tolc his wife’s jewels in order to pawn 
them. To his consternation, the pawnbroker 
refused to look at them. ‘Why?’ was feverishly 
asked. ‘ Because they arc paste.’—‘ Paste ! My 
wife’s jewels paste?’—‘Yes. I supplied her with 
them. The originals are in my safe ; I advanced 
thirteen hundred pounds upon them.’ Unfortu¬ 
nately, the gentleman’s wife was as great a 
gambler as her husband, and she had been obliged 
to pawn her diamonds to meet her own lia¬ 
bilities. ^ 

The ingenuity of persons who ‘ get up * precious 
stones and mock-pearls ‘the trade^ has been 
often commented upon and frequently censured. 

A London lapidary who \'.%rks in the groove 
indicated was called upon, a few months ago, in ■ 
a court of law to explain his mode of procedure. 

‘I make all my imitations outu£ real stones,’ ; 
was his reply to the judge. On being asked 
to be more explicit, he said: ‘ Perhaps I possess ! 
some pale stones which .are of small value: 
these I split by the aid of my tools ; then intro¬ 
ducing a deeper tone of colour, I join them : 
together again, having considerably increased their 
saleable value.’ In this manner the colours of 
many stones are said to be intensified, such as 
emeralds, sapphires, amethysts, and others. Dia¬ 
monds are constantly utilised by being split, each ■ 
half of a gem perhaps doing duty on a paste foun¬ 
dation on which it has been carefully mounted. 

A stone which may be of the value of ten pounds 
j having been split at little cost, is carefully 
| mounted, and becomes transformed into two gems, 
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each affirmed to be Worth that sum. It requires 
a clever expert to detect such frauds when they 
are cleverly executed, or to discover that the ‘ fire * 
imparted to certain stones that would ftherwise 
be dull of hue and greatly deficient in'-' sparkle, 
is conferred by so simple an expedient as a backing 
of tinfoil. 

The invention of what are called ‘doublets’ 
in diamond-dealing can \>e traced back for cen¬ 
turies. One mode of getting up false stones 
boa been described by Jerome Cardan, who has 
published in detail the method of the inventor, 
one Zocolino. This person’s way of working was 
to procure a thin flake of a very inferior and 
cheap example of the stone he desired to ‘improve,’ 
choosing those which had little colour, and might 
in consequence be procured at a nominal price. 
As a bottom for his ‘make-up’ he took a hit 
of crystal which he had shaped to his purpose ; 
covering this with a transparent glue with which 
he had mixed the necessary colouring material, 
so as to. be like tbe finest specimen of the gem 
be intended to forge, he carefullj fixed on the 
flake of stone, and concealed the .joining of the 
two so deftly by careful setting as to make 
purchasers fancy that his gems were not only 
genuine, but really finer than those of other 
jewellers. For a time Zocolino flourished, and 
was enabled by means of his cunning workman¬ 
ship to deceive the cleverest lapidaries; but 
detection came at last, and put an end to his 
fraudulent practices in gem-making. 

It may be mentioned as a warning to travellers 
that the Singhalese at Colombo are experts in 
bucIi frauds, and frequently persuade persons to 
purchase cleverly set up doublets, or pieces of 
rock-crystal cut and polished. Doublets in many 
cases, especially when both parts are really 
diamonds, are somewhat difficult to detect even 
by men who have had great experience in the 
gem and jewel trades. Before leaving the dia¬ 
mond, we may mention another kind of fraud 
connected with it. Often, when these gems have 
been set' in a cluster, it has been found on 
examination that at least one of the stones is 
made of paste, or is perhaps a doublet. A rather 
curious story went the round of the press some 
years ago, when, on the death of a lady of title, 
it was found that more than one-third of the 
family diamonds were composed of false stones. 
These imitations had been so beautifully executed 
that none but the cleverest dealers were able to 
detect them ; whilarin the case of some of the 
stones, it was not till their specific gravity had 
been tested that a decision could be arrived at. 
It has been found on examination, we believe, 
that necklaces of so-called real diamonds have 
often contained twenty per cent of doublets or 
other stones of questionable quality. Respectable 
dealers in jewelry maintain that it is the public 
who are to blame for the production of false 
jewels, knowing well enough .that genuine gernB 
could not be given at the prices offered for them. 
Retail jewellers are not seldom deceived them¬ 
selves, not being, perhaps, so well versed in the 
technical knowledge incidental to their trade as 
they ought to be. Tradesmen of repute, however, 
are exceedingly careful in their selection of 6tock, 
no gem being offered for sale unless it is known 
to be genuine. 

Many gems are really gems of a kind, although 


not the gems they are pretended to be, but in 
all probability are composed of pieces of quartz 
‘got up’ >for the market, quartz being selected 
as being able to stand the test of the file, which 
glass cannot do. There are varieties of topaz 
and other stones which are as hard as the dia¬ 
mond ; and being entirely colourless, they are 
often cut and polished and successfully palmed 
off as diamonds. This colourless gem material 
is costly in consequence of the use to Which it 
can be turned. Recipes for the production of 
imitation stones have been often given; the 
following is the formula for a ruby : five.hundred 
parts of strass, twenty of glass of antimony, a 
half each of purple of Cassius and of gold. Strass 
is a specially manufactured kind of glass which 
has been long used in connection with the fabri¬ 
cation of gems ; it usually contains a much larger 
percentage of oxide of lead than the commoner 
sorts of glass. Aventurine is another kind of 
gem glass, which is chiefly manufactured in 
Venice, and brings a bigb price. The best thing 
is a quartz of varying shades of colour, which 
is much prized. One of the scarcer varieties is 
known as sunstone, and is much sought after, 
being valuable for such purposes as have been 
referred to. 

Attempts by chemists to produce diamonds 
have, commercially speaking, usually resulted in 
failure. The most successful of the early experi¬ 
ments tried in the way of diamond production 
was that worked out by Gonnal, a Frenchman, 
who in the year 1828 succeeded in producing 
a substance that was affirmed by a practical 
jeweller of great repute to be a diamond ; but 
after much controversy, the opinion came to be 
ultimately entertained that even Gannal had 
failed. Another famous Frenchman, M. Dcsprets, 
made several endeavours in the same direction 
with partial success; he produced matter at all 
events with which it was found to be possible 
to cut and polish the harder gems. A Monsieur 
de Chaud Courtois has also entered upon various 
experiments with a view to the production of 
‘ real ’ diamonds, but, so far as we know, without 
having achieved success. Mr MacTier’s experi¬ 
ments at the St Rollox chemical works in Glasgow 
have been so recently discussed as not to require 
farther reference. 

The so-called ‘Scottish Jewelry,’ made from 
cairngorms, cinnamon stone, &c., is largely manu¬ 
factured in Germany, where most of the stones 
required are quite plentiful. It is common 
enough to impose the cairngorm on ignorant 
purchasers as Brazilian or Mexican topaz. Edin- I 
burgh lapiduries are able to prepare and‘mount 
the cairngorm and pebbles of Scotland with taste ; 
and skill. Crystals of smoky quartz are found 
in every part of the globe, and can be so skilfully 
dealt with by lapidaries and experts as to be 
made deeper or lighter in colour as may be 
demanded. Each manipulator is of course careful 
to preserve his particular mode of procedure secret 
from his fellows; and some of them are very 
clever in their various manipulations of Scottish 
stones, which can be set with fine effect in 
brooches, snuff-mulls, dirks, and powder-horns. 

‘Mock-pearls’ are the subject of frequent dis¬ 
cussion. The wonderful lustre and exquisite 
polish of the real gem of the sea have been more 
than once imitated with almost the power of 
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nature. But there is a something about this 
beautiful and mysterious production which in 
the end tells against all attempts at fraud. The 
imitation when tested with the real gem provides 
one source of detection, and the brittle nature of 
the manufactured article is another. Another 
matter is that the exquisitely drilled holes which 
are characteristic of the pearls of the East are 
wanting in all imitations, the drilling in the 
latter case being usually clumsy and blunt-edged. 
The scales of a small fish known as the bleak have 
been successfully used in the formation of false 
pearls ; but as it requires some eighteen thousand 
of these fish to provide one pound-weight of the 
pearl-making material, it seems superfluous to say 
that only a very limited number of gems can be 
made from the scales of the bleak. 

Here we pause, not having space left in which 
to discuss the ‘manufacture’ of ca&eos, or the 
production of that ‘mystery gold’ which two 
years ago afforded so much material for newspaper 
discussion. At the present time, when pictures 
and pottery, old furniture, articles of virtu of all 
kinds, coins, and even birds’ eggs, are forged, it 
is not a matter for surprise that spurious dia¬ 
monds, mock-pearls, and imitations of many of 
our more precious gems should be foisted on 
the public by unscrupulous tradespeople. Never¬ 
theless, so long as a lady can purchase for a few 
pounds a necklace or other adornment which, 
if genuine, would have cost hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of pounds, the imitation gem trade 
will continue to flourish. 

A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

CHAPTER I.—THE MAJOR’S PREDICAMENT. 

Even his enemies admitted that Major Dawkins 
was one of Li *J, diiest-natured of men. If 
anybody was in a difficulty, he would take infinite 
pains to help him or her out of it—provided 
the difficulty was not financial. In that case he 
had all the will, but not the means to assist 
otherwise than with good advice; and the fact 
was so well known, that nobody ever thought 
of borrowing from him. Most of his friends 
were in comfortable'circumstances, and therefore 
above the need of troubling him about pecuniary 
matters. But liis happiness in having wealthy 
friends was owing to his good luck ; certainly 
not to any careful selection on his part, for he 
was such a chatty, pleasant little man, so frank 
and easy in his ways, that he picked up acquaint¬ 
ances everywhere. In a train or on a steamer, 
he would be in five minutes conversing with his 
immediate fellow-passengers; in half an hour, 
they would be discussing subjects of personal 
interest; and in an hour, they would be talking 
and laughing together as if they had been 
intimate for years. 

He had sympathy enough to comprehend all 
beings and all things. He mourned with those 
who were mourning; he rejoiced with those 
who were rejoicing. One day he would be at 
a funeral with visage as lugubrious as his garb ; 
and the day following he would be at a wedding, 
the gayest of the gay, ready with pretty speeches 
for the bride, the most flattering prophecies for 
the bridesmaids, and the heartiest congratulations 


for the bridegroom on the" fortune which had 
given him what Solomon had declared to be the 
greatest ^blessing on earth—a good wife. 


old and young, and was the confidant of all ia 
many dedicate affairs .which could have been 
intrusted only to onerwho had proved himself 
able to keep a seerqf as well as to sympathise. 
His little foibles were overlooked, or, at most, 
provoked a quiet smile at his innocent faith ia 
their invisibility. For instance, nobody ever dis¬ 
played the slightest consciousness that his well- 
trimmed black hair and moustache were dyed, 
although the fact was patent to every one. On 
this subject the Major was peculiarly sensitive; 
and for years he cherished the fond delusion that 
I even his man Hollis believed black to be the 
natural colour of his hair. But accident betrayed 
the mystery, and from that hour the master was 
held in bondage by the man. 

Hollis had been in several good places at one 
time as valet,* and subsequently as butler. As 
a matter of principle, he considered himself bound 
to test the quality of all the liquors in his 
master’s cellar and sideboard ; and ho had carried 
this principle of self-sacfifice to his employers’ 
interests to such a degree that he was at length 
glad to accept the moderate salary which Major 
Dawkins could afford to pay him ior his services 
as general factotum. Of course, Hollis regarded 
his new position as a downfall in the world, 
for here he had to combine the duties of butler, 
valet, and footman, and there was no cellar at 
all! But he had a considerate master, and during 
their frequent stay at country-houses, Hollis’s 
appetites were amply satisfied, whilst he dis¬ 
covered various ways of securing ‘tips’ which 
materially added to his income. He might have 
been as contented as a man of his character 
ever could be, if it had not been for one 
grievance. 

His master had a nice little box covered with 
Russian leather and supplied with a Bramah 
lock. The Major took this box everywhere with 
him; he always opened it and locked it himself 
and kept the key in his own pocket. It was 
not a jewel-case oAa cash-box, for Hollis had 
seen it open on Beve\l occasions, and noted that 
its chief contents were\i small green glass and 
a bottle of peculiar shape without any label. 
The principle which regfilatUd the life of Hollis 
was touched: he had no doubt that the bottle 
contained some special liqueur—in colour it some¬ 
what resembled yellow Chartreuse* as far as he 
could make out—and he felt much aggrieved 
that his master would allow him no opportunity 
of testing its quality. That it must be some¬ 
thing very special was evident from the care 
with which it was guarded. 

He watched arm waited, and his opportunity 
came, as it comes to all who wait. The Major 
was out later than usual one night, and next 
morning he rose late, which caused him to be 
much hurried with his toilet, in order to keep 
an important engagement. 

‘Back about three,’ he said as he hastened 
away. 

When the door closed behind him, Hollis, as 
was his custom, instantly entered hia master’s 
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room.—Did his eyes deceive him ? No ; th^ key 
was in the lock of the little Russian leather case, 
for once forgotten by its keeper. The trfen’s eyes 
glistened with satisfaction, and his moutl^ watered 
in anticipation of the treat in store for him, as 
he removed the stopper and filled the dainty 
glass with the contents of the bottle. It looked 
nice, but he did not quite relish its faint odour. 
There was a suspicion of lomonds and something 
else, which he could not \iken to anything he 
had smelt before. Doubtless it was some Indian 
liqueur, good for the liver; people did drink 
strange stuffs as well as eat strange stuff's in 
foreign parts. Hollis was not the person to 
shrink from his duty; he had tasted almost 
everything in the way of wines and liqueurs, 
and he was bound to discover the character of 
this fluid. He raised the glass to his lips. 

‘Good heavens! man, what are vou doing?’ 
shouted the voice of the Major, raised in extreme 
alarm. ‘That is deadly poison—it is hair-dye!* 

The glass dropped from the servant’s trembling 
hand, and he stood abashed. 

The Major having discovered'' his oversight 
when only a little way from his chambers, had 
hastily returned, and his latchkey admitted him. 
Without heeding the, broken glass, he angrily 
locked the case and put the key in his pocket 
He was chagrined that in his excitement he had 
blurted out the carefully guarded secret of the 
black hair and moustaches; whilst he was relieved 
by the thought that he had been in time to save 
the man from the consequences of his folly. He 
was as much confused as Hollis, and his con¬ 
fusion lasted longer, for the worthy factotum 
was quick to perceive the advantage he had 
gained. 

Instant dismissal was the penalty that the 
master first thought of; and the next moment 
he felt that he dared not inflict it The man 
would talk, and in a few hours the scandal 
would fly up the back-stairs of every house in 
town. Very likely there would be a smart 
paragraph in the ‘Society ’ journals making fun 
of him. 

‘Dawkins dyes his hair!’ everybody would be 
saying. * Could you have believed it ? * 

The poor little Major shuddered at the bare 
thought of the ridicule whiyu would ensue. 

‘I’ll look over this, Ifollis,’ he said, drawing 
up his stiff military ofllar, in order to appear 
more dignified and, to render his words more 
impressive. * You mught to be thankful for that; 
but understand, if you try anything like this 
again, or if any hint of this morning’s business 
reaches my you go. You understand ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you.’ 

‘Very well. We start for Todhurst Grange 
to-morrow. Get my things ready to-day.’ 

Hollis bowed and retired without attempting 
explanation or apology. 

The Mftjor was much perturbed as he drove 
along the crowded streets to keep the appoint¬ 
ment, for which he was now a quarter of an 
hour late. That was disturbing enough to a 
man of his punctual habits; but it was not the 
main cause of his present vexation. The main 
cause was his sense that from this day forth he 
was, metaphorically, under his servant’s thumb. 

Observing Dawkins approach for the first time, 
you would have fancied that he was a youth of 


shout twenty-five, although he was several years 
more than double that age. His slim figure, 
below the average height, was always arrayed 
in the jafcest style affected by young men about 
town. There were a few decorous modifications, 
certainly, but they were so slight as to be scarcely 
observable. Then there was a vivacity about Ins 
movements which only occasionally suggested a 
degree of stiffening about the knee-joints, and 
thus an appearance of juvenility was produced 
until he was subjected to close inspection. The 
wrinkles gn his brow and under the gray, eyes, 
and the yellow complexion resulting from the 
touch of liver which he had brought home 
with him from India, set a stranger speculat¬ 
ing whether he was a prematurely aged boy or 
a very vain old man. But as soon as he began 
to speak, speculation on the subject ceased— 
he was so young in thought, so interested in 
everything he saw and in every one he met 

The fact was that the Major had not yet 
realised the truth that he was a grown man and 
had passed the equator of middle age. He had 
never been married ; he had never suffered under 
any absorbing attachment to maid or widow ; and 
although he had been twenty years in the army, 
he had never been in action. A petty riot was 
the only approach to a battle in which he had 
ever been privileged to take part. Whilst ho 
bore his disappointment cheerfully, as a general 
rule, there were times when' he lamented the 
ill luck which had attended him so far as war 
was concerned. His soul had been alwuys eager 
for the fray ; but fate had denied him any oppor¬ 
tunity to distinguish himself on the field. Dur¬ 
ing his twenty years of service in India, there 
had been battles enough fought and won ; but 
he had no share in any of them. To satisfy his 
ambition, he had twice exchanged into regiments 
which were under orders for active service. In 
the first instance, the orders were countermanded ; 
and in the second—the war was over before his 
regiment reached the front. So he was gazetted 
Major, and was ‘retired’ on half-pay without 
having sustained a scratch in his country’s cause, 
and without any experience of the proud pomp 
and circumstance of the big war that makes 
ambition glorious. He lived in hope, however, 
that a time would come when the offer of his 
sword might be acceptable to the War Office. 
He was then a rabid Jingo, and a resolute advo¬ 
cate of armed opposition to every step made by 
Russia in the direction of our Indian empire. 
But he kept these sentiments very much to 
himself, and only ventilated them when much 
provoked by some peace-at-any-price man. 

The Major’s cab rushed along the Strand, along 
Fleet Street, and up Ludgate Hill, and stopped 
in Godlenian Street, one of the dingy, narrow 
thoroughfares which represent the wealth of Eng¬ 
land. He ascended two flights of dark and well- 
worn staircases, stopping at a door on the glass 
portion of which was printed the legend, M. 
Willis & Co. Entering the office, he was at 
once shown into the room with the principal, 
who started to liis feet to welcome him with a 
hearty shake of the hand, although he looked 
as if his mind were very much disturbed. 

‘It is very good of you to come so promptly, 
Major,’ he said earnestly, and at the same time 
endeavouring to assume a careless manner; * but ! 
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I know that you have a regard for the Elliotts, 
and I am compelled to oak you to help them 
out of a confounded mess.’ 

‘The Elliotts in a mesa!’ exclaimed Major 
Dawkins in amazement. ‘ Which of them do you 

mnnn (lin T?1 ! nf nt A rtVinrKir ? * 


The friends referred to were Joseph Elliott, J,P. 
of Todhurst, to whose place the Major was to 
proceed vn the following day ; and the cousin of 


‘Arrowby, of course, replies Willis, with an 
undercurrent Of irritation. ‘They are staying 
at Todhurst just now, and Nellie and Stanley 
Maynard are there too. You know what a fool 
ray sister’s husband John Elliott is, and he lias 
worked himself up into a fit of the itost ridicu¬ 
lous jealousy about Maynard and my lister. He 
is so wild about it that he spoke to me, and 

wanted me to interfere. I wont> for he is a- 

Well, I was going to make use of a strong expres¬ 
sion ; but you can put it down on your own 
account.’ 

‘ He must have been making fun of you,’ 
returned the Major. ‘He knows that Maynard 
is engaged to Nellie.’ 

‘There was no fun at all about it. The fellow 
was as serious as a man could be. I laughed 
at him, and tried to reason with him ; but it was 
no use, as you can understand. I should have 
left the thin" to be settled between themselves— 
for I know Sophy can take care of herself—but 
he hinted something about having a detective to 
watch her; and you can guess what a general' 
upset that might mean.’ 

‘ The man must be mad.’ 

‘That is my opinion—at least, if he is not 
mad, lie is on the borders of madness. I shouldn’t 
mind a bit if he himself were to suffer the con¬ 
sequences of this nonsense; but, you see, my 
sister Nellie and Mnvnard are all likely to get 
into trouble through his insanity. Will you help 
them out of it?—I ean’t. If I say or*do any¬ 
thing, it will be misunderstood.’ 

The Major was silent for a moment. He 
wished to serve "is luends, and yet he was afraid 
that he, too, -might be misunderstood. But he 
had such a sincere regard for the Elliotts, that 
he bravely resolved to do what he could to bring 
about an amicable arrangement. 

‘I wish you had agreed to do it yourself,’ 
he said reflectively ; * but as matters stand, per¬ 
haps it will be better for me to do it. I shall 
write at once to your sister—Mrs John—to her 
husband, and to Nellie. Then I shall get down 
to Todhurst as quick as possible; and I have no 
doubt that a few words of explanation will set 
everything right’ 

The Major went to his club, and hurriedly wrote 
several letters. But whilst he was placing them 
m the envelopes, he was in deep perplexity, for 
who could tell what might be the result of this 
correspondence ? 

The result of the important engagement to 
which the Major hastened after the scene with 
his servant was of a most distressing nature. 
The happiness of friends whom he regarded with 
profound esteem was in peril, and he had been 
told that the catastrophe could only be averted 
by his immediate interference. The information 
and the intimation were so astounding that he 
was bewildered. What could he do ? How could 
he find the opportunity, or rather how could he 
find a sufficiently delicate method of saving those 
friends from the folly to which they were being 
hastened by misunderstanding and passion ? 


that gentleman, John Elliott, of Arrowby. The 
conduct of the latter threatened a domestic 
imbroglio, in which an outsider's interference 
was more likely to do mischief than render ser¬ 
vice. The whole trouble sprang from a foolish 
misunderstanding, whJch a sentence of explana¬ 
tion would set rightf It Seemed very hard to 
have the power of speaking that sentence, aijd 
to remain silent out of selfish considerations of 
prudence. Nay, was it not wicked to stand by 
and see the whole fabric of domestic bliss fall 
into ruins, when by simply giving a timely halloo 
the calamity might be prevented ? 

Still, the matter was so delicate that the Major 
wisely hesitated to meddle with it, although 
appealed to by the near relative of the two 
families. Then came the upbraiding question: 
‘Was he not a friend of the family, respected by 
them all, and having no interest one way or 
another, except to do a generous act of service to 
people who had temporarily lost control of their 
tempers and judgment?’ Yes, he was a friend 
of the family, the Major admitted with some¬ 
thing like a sigh, and there was no doubt it 
was his duty to open tlfeir eyes, and he must 
doit \ 

There was a merry party on the large bowling- 
green of Todhurst Grange playing at lawn-tennis 
in the sunshine of the autumn afternoon. The 
players had no intention of making a business 
of the game by too strict adherence to rules. 
Blunders were not regarded by this blithe party 
as serious offences, but were laughed at, and 
explained to the inexperienced. The young folk 
of both sexes were particular in regard to correct 
costume, but beyond that they had come out to 
amuse themselves, to display their graces, to 
laugh, to flirt—or it might he to make love—but 
not to strive for any prize except the amusement 
of each other. 

The Major had taken his place amongst the 
young people, and in his light kerseymeres looked 
as youthful as his competitors. He was the 
worst player on the ground, and in that respect 
distinguished himsotf by affording the greatest 
degree of enjoyment\p the company. He was 
perfectly aware of hiS own incapacity; but, 
cheerfully declaring that it was never too late 
to learn, he laughed cordially with those who 
laughed at him. He, undoubtedly, would have 
been less buoyant had he been aware that much 
of the mirth he provoked was •'fag to the droll 
effect of his earnest efforts to skip hither and 
thither with the same lightness and ease as his 
youthful rivals. Of this he was happily uncon¬ 
scious, and so he flourished his racket gaily, 
and began to think that he would Boon be a 
first-class player. • He skipped the more w hen 
he observed that Miss Euphemia Panton, the 
wealthy spinster, was watching his movements 
from the terrace. 

He had made what was, for him, a most 
dexterous stroke, and stood complacently waiting 
his turn to play, when a servant approached 
him and presented a note. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but I was told to ask yonr 
immediate attention to this.’ 
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* Thank you,’ said the Major, putting the note 
carelessly in his pocket, as he stood smiling on 
his pretty partner, Miss Helen (in home circles, 
Nellie) Carroll, who was understood to be,engaged 
to the stalwart young fellow on the other side 
of the net, and at present her opponent. 

The Major admired the clever competition of 
the lovers; they were so gay and energetic in 
it, that his mental reflection was that they were 
really trying the question 1 , as to which should 
be master in the future. x 

*1 was told to wait an answer, sir,* was the 
respectful reminder of the attendant who had 
brought the note. 

‘In a minute,’ replied the Major, as he made 
one of his funny stiff-kneed skips to meet the 
bajl which came flying in his direction. lie 
managed to catch it on the hop, and sent it 
far beyond bounds, the feat eliciting loud shouts 
of applauding laughter. The hero was com¬ 
placent : he had evidently done something—he 
aid not know what, but it allowed him another 
pause. So he looked at the note, and the racket 
dropped from his hand. The deep lines of liis 
visage, which had almost disappeared in his 
boyish enjoyment of the game, became suddenly 
prominent in the expression of alarm which 
took the place of smiles.^ 

* Gracious powers! I have put the letters into 
the wrong envelopes ! ’ 

He looked with anxious inquiry into the bright 
flushed face of Miss Carroll. No, she had heard 
nothing yet. He begged that she would excuse 
him, as he was obliged to hasten up to the 
house—a message of importance had come for 
him, and he had no alternative but to curtail 
the happy privilege of being her partner during 
the rest of the game. Then, to the attendant: 
‘Tell Mrs Elliott I shall be with her immediately. 
Hurry, like a good fellow.’ 

The man bowed and departed. The Major 
wiped his brow as he followed, at first with 
quick steps, but soon more slowly. He was 
trying to collect his thoughts, and to compre¬ 
hend the possibilities of the dilemma into which 
he had fallen. 

‘She must have got the letter intended for 
Mrs Jobn; and in that case, what has become of 
the others? This is a mess/' The thing seemed 
to be so easy to settle: An\y a little explana¬ 
tion required, and all \y\iild have gone smoothly 
as ever ; and now—who knows what mischief 
may come of my idytic bungling ! ’ 

fie had never before found himself in such 
a desperate position; but he promptly resolved 
to take the ^’’ght way out of it He would 
at once explain his mistake, ask forgiveness, and 
trust to Mrs Joseph Elliott’s good sense and 
good-nature to keep Jjer silent about the matter 
which had been accidentally revealed <to her. 

Accordingly, he entered Mrs Joseph’s boudoir 
with a dejected air, but with the firm step of 
one resolved to do his duty at any cost He 
found the lady standing by her writing-table, with 
cheeks flushed and eyes uncomfortably bright 
with excitement She held an open letter in 
her hand. She was a plump, fair woman, with 
soft pretty features, ana rather small gray eyes. 
She was easy-going and good-tempered to a 
degree, because she had a supreme dislike to 
be bothered about anything ; but, like these easy¬ 


going people in general, once she was roused, 
she held obstinately to the idea which possessed 
her, and would not be convinced by any argu¬ 
ment that a mistake had been made and that 
indignation was uncalled for. 

‘I regret having been obliged to call you 
away from your amusement. Major Dawkins,’ 
she said, controlling her voice with an evident 
effort; ‘but here is a letter of a most extra¬ 
ordinary nature, which has apparently reached 
my hands without being intended for them. If 
I am not j, very much mistaken, I believe you 
can give itfo some explanation of its contents.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Elliott,’ the Major answered 
nervously, ‘I gathered from the note I received 
on the lawn that some blunder had been made. 
Allow me to assure you ’- 

‘Don’t you think it would be as well if you 
looked at the letter before you proceed further ?* 
was Mrs Joseph’s cold interruption. ‘I wish to 
know if this was written by you ; and if it was, 
I shall understand how to proceed.’ 

The Major held out his hand for the letter; 
but Mrs Joseph laid it on her desk ami held 
it down, as if unwilling to trust it out of her 
hand. He glanced at the paper and groaned. 
It was not necessary to read more than the first 
words. As he had expected, the letters had 
somehow got into the wrong envelopes. 

‘Yes, this was written by me, but it was not 
intended for you.’ 

‘Of course not,’ she exclaimed with a slight 
hysterical laugh. 

‘I really do wish you would allow mo to 
explain : there is a mistake—a cruel blunder ’- 

‘I shall seek my husband and ask him to 
explain.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t lie has nothing 
whatever to do with it. If you would allow 
me’- 

‘But I shall not allow you, Major Dawkins, 
to say another word. You, having made this 
mistake, wish to screen your friend. But that 
will not do for me. Whatever you may have 
to say must be spoken in liis presence.’ 

1 If you would only allow me ’- 

She bowed contemptuously, and passed out of 
the room, leaving the Major standing with eyes 
and mouth wide open in hopeless bewilderment. 
He clasped his brow, stared at the door and at the 
desk where the letter had lain. 

‘Why did I not snatch it from the foolish 
woman, and so compel her to hear me? What 
mischief have I done ! I muBt get those letters 
back at any cost 1 must see both the Elliotts 
and explain. They must understand—they must 
excuse me, for they know my eagerness to serve 
them. I must get hold of Joe before she sees 
him.’ And he hurried away in search of his 
host 

The letter which caused so much commotion 
contained nothing more terrible than tins; 

My dear Friend— Let me implore you to 
act with more consideration towards Mrs E. 
The incident which > vexes you is capable of 
the simplest explanation; and if you persist in 
your present unreasonable suspicions, there is 
no saying what havoc you may make of your 
own and other people’s happiness. I understand 
the whole position, and will be glad to set things 
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right—as I believe it is now in my -power to 
do as soon as we meet, if you will only opnfide 
in me.—Yours faithfully, A. Dawkins. 

This letter had been intended for Mr John 
Elliott, a morbidly nervous and suspicious man, 
and it had been placed in an envelope addressed 
to Mrs J. Elliott, Todhurst. Such, a blunder 
was most irritating; but after all, it could be 
explained, and the good-nature which had 
prompted his action could not be under¬ 
stood. i 

He had himself received a letter intended for 
another fellow, although bearing his (the Major’s) 
address in full on the envelope. He had even 
received an epistle from a man of education and 
intelligence, in which the writer, instead of 
putting down his own signature, had written 
the name of the addressee. It was*not such a 
very uncommon blunder for a person who was 
sending off a number of missives in a hurry. 
The salve of these reflections afforded oniy 
momentary relief to the poor Major’s disturbed 
conscience. The instances of blunders such as 
lie had perpetrated had occurred on trivial 
occasions, and afforded merriment to all parties 
when discovered. But in his own case, the 
happiness of half-a-dozen people was involved, 
and he was stung by remorse for his careless¬ 
ness, whilst feeling that he was walking in a 
dense fog of confusion. 

As the Major was rushing in the direction of 
the stables, in the neighbourhood of which he was 
most likely to find his horse-loving host at that 
time of day, he was pounced upon by a troop 
of young Elliotts. He was a special favourite 
with the young folk—for who so young as he 
when amongst them? He was saluted with a 
chorus of invitations to different games; and it 
was a little time before he could impress upon 
them the fact 1 .at ' e could not join them, as 
lie had very serious business with their father. 
Where was he 1 

He was half-deafened by the variety of 
responses, all spoken simultaneously: ‘ I saw 
him near the duck-pond; come along, Major.’— 
*He’s in the orchard’—‘He’s looking at the 
new mare in the meadow’—‘He’s giving physic 
to Tally-ho in the stable.’ 

In desperation, the Major pranced off at 
random. There was a brief pause among the 
young folk; then, struck by the idea that their 
friend was only making fun after all, they 
gave the view-halloo and followed in full chase, 
girls and boys competing to be .first to run 
down the quarry. The Major in his gay tennis 
suit, now somewhat disarranged, panting and 
flushed, followed by the merry troop, was like 
a big schoolboy playing at Hare and Hounds— 
the hare getting very much the worst of it. 

‘Major Dawkins—Major Dawkins!’ called a 
lady who was standing in his path as he 
approached her. ‘Do, please, stop playing with 
the children j I want to speak to you.’ 

It was Mrs John Elliott of Arrowby. 

The Major, even if politeness had not compelled 
him to obey, was very glad to halt. He could 
not have run much farther. The children were 
around him in a moment, clinging to his sleeves, 
and laughing in gleef ul triumph. 

‘My dears,’ said the Major, gasping for breath, 


‘ I really am in earnest. I do want you to let 
me off to-day.’ 

‘And*I have something particular to say to 
the Maior,’ added Mrs John, as she took the 
gentlemftn’s arm and led him away from the 
disappointed group. 

Mrs John was a lady endowed with the 
blissful nature which without effort can under 
any circumstances realise the spirit of the old 
saw— J 

A merry heart goes all the way, 

A sad tires in a milc-a. 

She seemed to be always laughing; she was as 
fond of bonbons as a child; and although 
turned thirty, she was still one of those ‘giddy 
young things’ who quite innocently find great 
satisfaction in attracting the attention of men^ 
eyes. She did not try .to do this by extra¬ 
vagance of dress, although it obtained special 
care. Indeed, she did not try at all; but her 
blithe, frank ^yays magnetised men, and she was 
alike to all, old or young, handsome or other¬ 
wise. It had; therefore, caused much amaze¬ 
ment that she should have given her hand to 
John Elliott. Had she mated with his cousin 
Joseph, the burly, jovial, red-haired, fox-hunting 
squire of Todhurst, the fftness of things would 
have been appreciated. But Jol^i'—it was in¬ 
comprehensible. 

lie was the antithesis of his cousin : bilious, 
sallow, narrow-chested, and with stooping shoul¬ 
ders. He had no interest in field-sports; he 
did not keep more than ten acres of his land 
under his own management; but he was strict 
with his agent and tenants about rents. He 
was a dilettante archaeologist, a dilettante book- 
liunter, and a dilettante philanthropist. He 
believed that be was in earnest. He regarded 
bis wife as a jewel so precious that every one 
envied him the possession ; and when he came 
to understand that people wondered why she 
had married him , he began to wonder too, and 
the result was much mental torture. He was 
conscious that she might have had a much more 
suitable mate, and that consciousness rendered 
him the more jealously fond. She, although at 
moments incensed at his folly and want of laith, 
maintained her goo\ spirits and retained her 
good looks. 

‘ Now, Major,’ she saul, in her sprightly- way, 
as soon as they had got beyond earshot of the, 
children, ‘I want you to teli%mc all about this 
mysterious note you have sent me. I can guess 
that you mean my husband by “our mutual 
friend.” But who is the “ ladyf^nd what is 
the nonsense to which you ask me to pay no 
heed 1 ’ 

The Major absolutely gapaned inwardly; for 
he knew by her allusions that his worst fears 
were realised, and she had got the note intended 
for Nellie. So, then, each of the three letters 
had been delivered to the wrong person! Con¬ 
found that hurry—confound that fellow Hollis, 
who had been the cause of it by his mischievous 
interference with the hair-dye. Had it not been 
for that incident, the Major was convinced he 
could never have made such a gross mistake 
as this. And here was the happiness of a 
household imperilled by a bottle of hair- 
dye l 
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‘ It may be monstrously absurd to others,’ 
groaned the miserable Dawkins; ‘but to me it 
w monstrously distressing.’ 

‘What is so absurd and at the same r time so 
distressing 1 ’ inquired Mrs John gaily, restraining 
within due bounds her inclination to laugh at 
the extraordinary contortions of his features. 

‘My dear madam, I assure you, it is all a 
stupid and most lamentawe mistake on my part 
That letter ’- \ 

*1 am quite satisfied that it is a mistake/ 
she interrupted. ‘ Pray, do not feel any uneasiness 
on that account, and do not bother about the 
letter. But, concerning the lady, I should like 
to know something, and you promise here to 
tell me.’ She held the unlucky letter open in 
her hand. 

* My dear Friend/ it ran—‘ That is the most 

appropriate form of address for me to use on 
the present occasion, which is in my eyes an 
important one. I beseech you to give no heed 
whatever to any nonsense you may hear about 
our “mutual friend” and a certain lady. There 
is not the slightest foundation for it, and of that 
I shall convince you immediately after my arrival 
at Todhurst.—Believe me, your most faithful 
servant, k Alfred Dawkins.’ 

‘You were never intended to receive that letter/ 
ejaculated the Major with a resolute effort to 
pull himself together. 

*1 am Bure my husband did not intend it/ 
Bbe rejoined, smiling confidentially ; ‘ but I thank 
you for putting me on my guard against idle 
rumours. It was your duty to do so, as the 
friend of the family, and I for one am grateful. 
But it was scarcely necessary ; for although John 
is peculiar in some ways, I have perfect con¬ 
fidence in his discretion, and know that he is 
incapable of entangling himself with any lady, 
except through others misunderstanding one of 
his philanthropic crazes.—Ah, I see what it is/ 
and here her expression changed from that of 
half-indifferent curiosity to one of serious interest. 
‘He has been kind to some wretched creature, 
and she is trying to take advantage of him. 
That is what you mean by warning me not to 
heed any nonsense I might .rear. Thanks, thanks! 

I must go at once and^lieve his mind of any 
uneasiness as to my viens of the case.’ 

The Major had endeavoured several times to 
interrupt her witVSut avail. Now, when he saw 
her turning quickly away, he cried vehemently : i 
‘ Stop, my dear madam; you are quite wrong 1 
—you misufflSiirstand the whole affair. Do 
give me time to tell you exactly what is the 
matter/ 

* I know enough, Major ; thank you veir much. 

I must learn the rest from John himself. Here 
are some friends coming—I do not wish them 
to see me in this anxious state. We can have 
a chat in the afternoon.’ With a bow she walked 
quickly awav. 

He woqld have followed, but was arrested by 
a musical voice calling : * Major Dawkins, I wish 
particularly to speak to you.’ ! 

He turned, and beheld Nellie Carroll advancing i 
hurriedly towards him. Her face was flushed, | 
her eyes bright with indignation, and her sharp 
firm step betokened that she was in a temper. 


Behind her was Stanley Maynard, looking troubled, 
and evidently trying to persuade her to refrain 
from some rash action. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY. 

‘0 papa, when will you die V asked one of the 
youngest of my children. A strange question, 
thought I. 

* Why do you ask, my dear ? ’ 

‘Oh, because it will be such fun burying 
you/ b 

This little experience of the author of Olla 
Podrida originated in the death of a pet canary 
which caused the young people great tribula¬ 
tion. ‘To amuse them/ he says, ‘we made 
them a pa^er coffin, put the defunct therein, 
and sewed on the lid, dug a grave in the garden, 
and dressing them out in any remnants of black 
we could find for weepers, made a procession 
to the grave where it was buried/ This little 
divertissement quite took their fancy, and led 
them to wish for a repetition on a larger scale. 

The memory of a back-garden little cemetery 
of pet birds and kittens, over whose graves the 
writer had erected head-slates with appropriate 
epitaphs, occurs to him after hearing of the late 
obsequies of a pet rabbit at Southport Little 
Amy’s bunnie went the way of all rabbits, and 
her playmates, sympathising with her affliction, 
determined to give it an appropriate funeral 
They arranged a catafalque out of a soap-box, 
and with great solemnity dragged it in proces¬ 
sion to the grave. The children, feeling that a 
service of some kind ought to be performed, 
but instinctively recognising the unfitness of the 
ordinary religious ritual, joined hands around 
the bier, and sang with dignified pathos the 
well-known old song, Oh, bring bach my Bunnie 
to me. They did it so seriously, and with such 
child-like good faith, that even the grown-up 
listeners behind the blinds forgot the bathos 
of the situation, and involuntarily sympathised 
with the young mourners in their grief. A 
‘ stepping-stone/ as one of the pall-bearers after¬ 
wards described it, was placed over the grave, 
and the ceremony was over; but even the 
gorgeousness of the funeral pageant and the 
impressive burial service could not wholly con¬ 
sole the owner for the loss of her rabbit 

A little girl who witnessed the capture of a 
rat in a trap, exclaimed, with the relentless 
thoughtlessness of childhood: * Me wants you 
to dead him, so me can see him all buried in 
the sommary’—this playing at funerals being 
evidently a fascinating amusement with many 
little folks. 

Much has been said about the power of ima¬ 
gination in the young; but their knowledge 
and experience being so incomplete, is it not 
rather the imitative faculty that makes a boy 
with a wooden gun act the hero or hunter, and 
a girl with a rag doll, an affectionate thoiigh 
rather capricious mother! On their Lilliput Stage 
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children imitate the doings of adults, who are 
mainly interesting to them as furnishing sub¬ 
jects for representation. They value the repro¬ 
duction more highly than the realities of life, 
on which they look callously, and will parody 
a funeral, an execution, or a prayer-meeting with 
remarkable cheerfulness. One of the writer’s 
schoolfellows, by way of appropriate ‘Sunday 
play,’ once raised an altar of books, placed lighted 
candles thereon, and tried to persuade some of 
his companions to join him in further nV«mmeries, 
which, however, partook much less of levity than j 
earnestness on his part. 

A famous American author, who makes some 
observations which are very apposite, says : 
‘During a walk from St Nicholas in J;he shadow 
of the majestic Alps, we came across some little 
children amusing themselves in what seemed at 
first a most odd and original way ; but it wasn’t; 
it was in simply a natural and characteristic 
way. They were roped together with a string ; 
they had mimic Alpenstocks and ice-axes ; and 
were climbing a meek and lowly manure-pile 
with a most blood-curdling amount of care and 
caution. The “guide” at the head of the line 
cut imaginary steps in a laborious and pains¬ 
taking way, and not a monkey budged till the 
step above him was vacated. If we had waited, 
we should have witnessed an imaginary accident, 
no doubt, and we should have heard the intrepid 
band hurrah ! when they made the summit, and 
looked around upon the magnificent view, and 
seen them throw themselves down in exhausted 
attitudes for a rest in that commanding situa¬ 
tion.’ The same writer says: ‘ In Nevada, I 
used to see the children play at silver-mining. 
Of course the great thing was an accident in a 
mine ; and there were two “ star ” parts—that 
of the man who fell down the mimic shaft; and 
that of the daring hero who was lowered into 
the depths to bring him up. I knew one small 
chap who always insisted on playing both these 
parts—and he carried his point. He would 
tumble into the shaft and die ; and then come 
to the surface and go back after his own re¬ 
mains.’ 

If half the accounts of American children are 
true, they must he intolerable little precocities, 
hard to manage and difficult to please. Japan 
appears to be the children’s paradise, from recent 
accounts. In no other country, we are told, arc 
the young people treated with such considera¬ 
tion. ' The third clay of the month is the girls’ 
festival. In every family you will find dolls 
in large numbers arranged in one of the rooms 
reserved for that purpose. The boys’ holiday is 
the fifth day of the nfth month. After passing 
under the barber’s hands, the boys, dressed in 
their best clothes, first go to the temple and 
offer a prayer, after which the fun of the day 
begins. 

The ways of children are, it seems, beginning 
to be studied from a scientific standpoint. An 
American lady has elicited from two hundred 
and twenty-seven Boston schoolboys particulars 


of their tastes in collecting. Out of the entire 
number, only nineteen had abstained from making 
collections. Stamps were the most popular ob¬ 
jects ; then marbles, business cards, minerals, 
woods, leaves or fiowers, autographs, buttons, 
birds* nests, and many other articles. 

There is often a great contrast between the 
ways in which boys and girls try to amuse 
themselves. Games wjhicb demand small exer¬ 
tions are generally gofrls’ favourites, though the 
more active take kindly to rounders, whiptop, 
and even cricket But as a rule they are soon 
tired ; everything ‘ isn’t fair,’ and they * won’t 
play.’ Boys’ games are more successful. Boys 
stick much more to rules, and are less careful 
of their clothes. Their games are often accom¬ 
panied by loud threats and fierce recriminations, 
threats which if executed would speedily make 
the playground present the appearance of a 
battle-field. 

It is the grown-up people who write the 
stories, and tlie children carefully preserve the 
text. What boy has not had his Crusoe raft 
or cave, or hfls not attempted to build a log- 
liut? The business, pleasures, misfortunes, and 
adventures of life are all rehearsed by the 
romantic little people. # There is a story of 
Michael Angelo making a statue of snow in a 
garden, the beauty and proportion of which 
delighted his companions and g%e promise of 
the genius he was afterwards to display. Charles 
Dickens tells us of wandering through rooms 
when a child, armed with a club, in the make- 
belief that he was an African traveller expecting 
to be attacked at any moment by wild beasts 
or savages, and therefore holding himself ready 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

This innate tendency to mimicry is sometimes 
even displayed amongst the melancholy surround- 


even displayed .amongst the melancholy surround¬ 
ings of a hospital. Jt must, indeed, be sadly 
dull for the poor little patients in a childrens 
hospital, but there are rays of sunshine that 
gleam upon the scene. A kind-hearted visitor 
to one of these institutions says : ‘ Among the 
boys, I saw one merry little fellow gravely putting 
out his tongue, while another felt his pulse. 
Playing at doctors seemed a fit game for a 
children’s hospital, and I could picture to myself 
how mock prescriptions were made up with sham 
solemnity of maimer,\md how fanciful experi¬ 
ments with imaginary stethoscopes were at¬ 
tempted by young actors, to beguile the weary 
time. One little girl I spoHe to seemed quite 

f iroud of her acquaintance with the ailments of 
ler neighbours, and seriously took me to a bed 
to see a bad case of “ broncht*fl!» ; ” and to a 
cot contiguous, where what she called “ new* 
money-here” was waiting to be cured. To lisp 
out big words like “ toobercoolcrosus ” appeared 
to give great pleasure to the solemn little doctress, 
and I fancied the patients felt some pride in 
being pointed out*as victims of such fine-sound¬ 
ing complaints.’ * • 

Children who have few toys are thrown on 
their own resources for amusement and fre¬ 
quently develop great ingenuity and cleverness 
in their play. We have examples in the young 
Brontes, busy at their desks and playing at 
being editors, like the girls in Little Women 
when producing their weekly paper The Pickwick 
Portfolio. But when our little actors, in their; 
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eagerness to secure properties, develop the bump 
of destructiveness, the results are not so amusing. 
Captain Marryat remarks that children are a 
great blessing when they are kept in the nursery ; 
but they certainly do interfere with the papa 
who has the misfortune to be an author. He 
little thought, when his youngest girl brought 
him a whole string of paper dolls, hanging 
together by the arms, th\t they had been cut 
off his memoranda. But to it was ; and when 
he had satisfactorily established the fact, and 
insisted- upon an inquisition to recover his in¬ 
valuables, he found that they had had an auto 
da ft, and that the whole string of dolls, which 
contained on their petticoats his whole string 
of bewitching ideas, had been burnt like so 
many witches. 

The monkey-like propensity for imitation which 
makes an infant try to shave himself on getting 
hold of papa’s razors, when developed in boy¬ 
hood, takes the form of surreptitious smoking 
and swaggering, more for the purpose of acting 
the man than for anything else. The same idea 
of acting the woman is shown when little girls 
improvise a long train out of a newspaper or 
shawl, and sweeping in a dignified way about 
the room, exclaim, ‘ I’m mamma ! * 

The importance of a child when lent any 
article of dress, a stick, or an umbrella to play 
with, is very noticeable. ‘Little boy,’ said a 
gentleman, ‘ why do you hold that umbrella over 
your head ? It’s not raining.’ ‘ No.'—‘ And the 
sun is not shining.’ ‘ No.’—‘ Then why do you ! 
carry it?’ ‘’Cause when it rains, father wants 
it; and when the sun shines, mother wants it; 
and it’s only when it’s this sort of weather 
that I can get to ubc it at all.’ 

Children possessed of mimetic qualities are 
happier without any playthings than are their 
opposites, even when possessed of the costliest 
scientific toys. Town toys are fond of imagin¬ 
ing themselves to be trains and horses, the noise 
of the former and motions of the latter being 
often very amusingly represented. Mark Twain 
has given a lively description of an American lad 
imitating a river steamer with all proper accom¬ 
paniments of bell-ringing, going ahead and astern, 
and whirling one arm round for an imaginary 
forty-feet siae-wheel comin^'alongside the wharf. 
The same humorist’s description of some boys 
camping out on an isffmd, and covering their 
bare bodies with mud to represent Indian war¬ 
paint, will probabH r occur to our readers. 

Any one who has ever watched street boys 
at play, must have been struck with the power 
of mimicry ffrany of thenf possess. The writer 
was once greatly amused by the antics of a 
London lad, who along the kerbstone was ‘ taking 
off’ the motions of a‘tight-rope performer, with 
most ludicrous attempts at balancing, and a 
perfect burlesque of reality, that elicited roars 
of laughter from his admiring‘companions, some 
of whom whistled an appropriate accompaniment. 
Stage struggles and combats, and the ways of 
heavy tragedians, clowns, nigger minstrels, and 
acrobats, are often travestied by these youngsters 
in a way that denotes remarkable cleverness and 
keen observation. A Volunteer review which 
the writer witnessed in Cheshire was almost 
^turned into ridicule by the absurd antics of 
notoe scores of the street arab genus. As a long 


line of riflemen advanced, firing, clouds of young 
ragamuffins kept retreating at some distance in 
front, and at everv volley threw themselves on 
the ground into all kinds of grotesque attitudes, 
representing the killed and wounded. Boys’ 
sham-fights amongst themselves sometimes become 
rather serious, through the actors waxing too 
earnest in their enthusiasm. It is not long since 
a boy was wounded by a pistol-shot when* enact¬ 
ing one of the Soudan battleB with his com¬ 
panions. Newspaper readers are familiar with 
accounts c*? the lamentable results of children 
playing at hanging not wisely, but too welL 

AFTER AN EXPLOSION. 

An opportunity was recently afforded us of 
exploring the workings of a colliery in which, a 
day or two; previously, an explosion had occurred. 
Commonly, the results of these catastrophes are 
so widespread, and the havoc they cause is so 
tremendous, that it is impossible to take a calm 
survey of the separate effects of fire and con¬ 
cussion : all is mere ruin and confusion. But in 
this particular instance the area affected had 
been very limited ; and so little damage had been 
done to the roofs and roads, that it was safe 
and easy to investigate the way in which the 
imprisoned forces had effected their deadly pur¬ 
pose ; for nearly half the men at work in the 
vein of coal had been killed, and, of the rest, 
several narrowly escaped with their lives. And 
yet the mine had always been considered a 
perfectly safe one; no death from fire-damp had 
ever before happened ; and, with the full approval 
of the government inspectors, naked lights had 
always been used. All at once, without any 
warning, the lightning-swift liamo darted forth, 
none knew whence, and many a miner’s home 
waB filled with desolation and sorrow. 

We were, of course, provided with safety-lamps 
before we reached the branch road which leads 
to the workings where so lately such awful 
scenes had been enacted. Even here, nearly two 
hundred yards away, we were shown a hole 
which had been blown through eighteen inches 
of solid masonry; and were told that two men 
who were at the outside of this wall had been 
severely burned, one of them, after lingering for 
a week, having succumbed to the injuries received. 
Just round the corner, only a few yards away, we 
saw the ghastliest sight of all that met our eyes 
in this memorable round. A dark stain on one 
of the upright supports of the roof marked the 
place where a man’s head had been crushed by 
a loaded tram, which the concussion of air had 
lifted off the rails and dashed against the hapless 
trammer. Nothing could give one* a more vivid 
conception of the terrific force of these gaseous 
explosions, and of the enormous expansion of air 
which they occasion. 

But we proceed along the level road through 
which so recently that fiery blast rushed, and 
reach the door which opens into the actual scene 
of the disaster. It was from this point that the 
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gallant band of rescuers—who in such emergencies 
are always ready to risk their lives in helping 
others—carried on their operations*. Outside this 
door, all was Bafe after that one momentary 
onrush of flame was over. Inside lay the deadly 
choke-damp, hardly less fatal than the fire itself. 
Yet, for all that, one by one the. injured colliers 
were carried hither and placed in the freer air. 
Then the heroic searchers bore out also the bodies 
of the dead; and not till thpr., yielded to the 
numbing, stifling influence of the poisonous 
vapours, which left them aching ai*l ill for 
days. 

What a contrast to all this was the quietude 
of these deserted workings as we saw them! 
Save for such repairs as were needed to restore 
proper ventilation, nothing had been touched; 
and, strewn on the ground, as they had been 
taken off by their owners—since dead, or, it 
might be, struggling for life—lay the coats and 
other garments discarded as too cumbersome to 
work in; while from the roof hung the miners’ 
‘tommy-bags,’ containing their day’s food. One 
had fallen on to the ground, and the mice had 
got at it. After biting a hole through the cover¬ 
ing, they had gnawed away all the crumb out of 
a huge hunch of bread. Where, one wondered, 
could these tiny creatures have taken refuge from 
fire and suffocation 1 Mysterious indeed ! Not 
a singe, not even the smell of fire, on these 
trivial things ; and yet, hereabouts, a man was 
found fearfully scorched, his clothes literally torn 
off him by a tornado of flame ! 

Passing on to a heading where several men met 
their death, we noticed one larch-post out of 
which the resin had been drawn by the intensity 
of the heat; while everywhere, one side of the 
props was coked over by the rush of burning 
coal-dust, which had been driven furiously along, 
now in one direction, now in another; and yet, 
among it all \s. ■ .. pale-green shoot sprouting 
from an ash-pole in the roof, turning upwards, 
as if some instinct taught it that that way shone 
the sunlight—even though a quarter of a mile of 
rock lay between! 

Another example of the incomprehensible 
manner in which these fatal forces act. A door 
which opened inwards, and so offered full resist¬ 
ance to the concussioft, was smashed into splin¬ 
ters; and yet, twenty yards farther on, a'miner 
was at work with a candle in his cap; and 
this was not blown out, nor was the man at all 
hurt! This particular doorway, the door being 
fortunately demolished, let in a quantity of pure 
air, and so the lives of a number , of men who 
were in that level were saved. One specially 
touching incident occurred here. Two men and 
a boy started to crawl to a place of safety, follow¬ 
ing, with their hands, the rails as a guide in the 
darkness. The road they took is in the shape of 
a Y. When they reached the fork, two of them 
took the right turning, and escaped unscathed. 
The third man went to the left, and wandered on 
till, in the very thickest of the afterdamp, he sank 
down and died. There he was found, as soon as 
it was possible to penetrate through the smoke 
and heavy fumes, with that placid look on his 
face which all those wear who are suffocated by 
carbonic acid gas. One of the explorers explained 
that, in this poisonous atmosphere, he felt hira- 
> self failing, and yet, though he knew perfectly 
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what was in store for him if he sank down, oo%id 
not resist the pleasant stupor that was creeping 
over him. He was dragged away to pure air yurt 
in time. >*,' 

Our £uide tried, with hiq testing-lamp, all 
round the place for gas ; but only once, in a bole ; 
in the root of the highest level, did a tiny blue 
cap within the wire-gauze demonstrate the linger¬ 
ing presence of that explosive vapour. This tact 
may to some extent/explain the unwillingness 
of the workmen to fcee safety-lamps. Such is 
the ignorant prejudice which prevails among 
them, and so true is it of them, as of all people 
engaged in hazardous occupations, that familiarity 
breeds contempt for danger. They were perfectly 
ready to go down with candles, but not with 
lamps, to which they had never been accustomed. 
But we owe too much to these toilers underground, 
to indulge in harsh criticism of their conduct. 

As the poor fishwife described her herrings, so 
we may call the coals which blaze upon our 
hearths, ‘ the lires of men.’ 

From this account of what, after all, was but 
a slight explosion, one may perhaps more readily 
realise the awfulness of those more extensive 
disasters, which, with equal suddenness and 
mystery, plunge whole districts into bitterest 
grief and direst want. If any stimulus to 
sympathy and practical charity were required, 
it would but be needful to stan&, as we did, 
among that eager crowd which, at the tidings of 
evil, thronged round the pit top ; and to see those 
agonised women who were weeping for their eons 
or husbands, and ‘ would not be comforted, 
because they were not.’ But the hearts of 
Englishmen ever beat fast, and their hands are 
always open, when they are asked to help the 
ill-fated colliers’ widows and orphans—‘after an 
explosion.’ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 

A report reaches us through a Greek paper 
of the accidental discovery, in the island of 
Syros, of three graves, the structure and contents 
of which would poin^to a very early prehistoric 
date. It was during ?he digging for the founda¬ 
tions of a new builuin^m the town of Hermon- 
onolis that these graves^vvere brought to light. 
The vessels found m them are in good preserva¬ 
tion, and are, with one exception, of wood or 
earthenware, and this exception is a vase of 
metal, in which are the ashes of a dead man. 
The other graves also exhibit, wifflOW any excep¬ 
tion, unburned bones, thus showing a curious 
combined system of ordinary burial and crema¬ 
tion, the bones in the vase "having been burned, 
and the others not so. Votive offerings were 
placed, about the skeletons in every case, those 
which were apparently of the greatest value 
being found in the dead men’s hands. It is to 
be hoped that the vessels may be secured for 
the Athens Museum, already so rich with many 
such curious relics. This Museum has been 
lately enriched with the remains of the pediment 
sculptures of the Temple of Athene Alea at 
Tegea. These precious fragments, consisting of 
two heads of youths and one head of a boar, 
are the only pieces of sculpture which can be 
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affirmed, with confidence, to be the work of 
Scopas; and it is a satisfaction to know that 
arch Geologists and antiquaries who desire to view 
the relics of highly refined art of past ages, may 
see them in this Museum without thet trouble 
of going to Tegea. It is also reported that the 
missing half of one of the other heads lately 
discovered has been found, and is now safe in 
the same Museum. Another exquisitely beautiful 
head of a female, found Bovie years ago at Lerna, 
has been procured for th\, National Museum, 
thanks to the zeal and energy of the Director, 
Dr Kabbadias. The head is life-size, of Parian 
marble, and evidently, from the fiat unworked 
state of the back, formed part of a group in 
high relief, and dates probably from the third 
century before Christ. The learned are in much 
doubt as to whom the head is intended to repre¬ 
sent, many inclining to the opinion that it is 
Demeter, from its charming expression and 
pathetic beauty; but as no part of the figure 
remains, this is, after all, mere speculation. 

METROPOLITAN PUBLIC GARDENS* ASSOCIATION. 

North, south, east, and west, the growth of 
London proceeds rapidly. Not only is the city’s 
area increased, but tbs brick and mortar maze 
of which it consists tends to grow denser and 
denser, as the nice arts of surveyor and architect 
combine to wrest from space its fullest building 
possibilities. And hence springs a great evil, 
fresh air and light — necessary conditions of 
healthy life—are meted out to the population 
with an ever-increasing meagrencss. But, 
happily, counteracting influences have now 
existed for some time. A notable one is 
embodied in a philanthropic Association, which 
spends a considerable income and great activity 
in obtaining for the people of London open 
spaces, or gardens, and other machinery for 
recreation. Old churchyards and other disused 
burial-grounds, inclosed squares, and vacant plots 
of ground of all sorts, are the ‘prey* of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens’ Association. Find¬ 
ing them, it at once agitates obstinately for their 
consecration to public use. Parochial and eccle¬ 
siastical local authorities, find in some cases 
private individuals, are appealed to, to devote 
the land to the desired purpose—the Association 
offering to lay out thtpinclosure at its own ex¬ 
pense, and provide the necessary implements, 
plants, mould, drams, seats, &c., or making such 
overtures as the individual circumstances of the 
case may justify. Though securing public recrea¬ 
tion-groundsi*. the chief aim of the Association, 
it adopts other means for promoting the health 
and physical well-being of the people. Thus it 
agitates for the establishment of gymnasia in 
elementary schools, and for the opening of school 
playgrounds during all but scholastic hours to 
the children of the surrounding locality ; it'plants 
trees and places seats in the wilder thoroughfares ; 
it uses its influence to obtain the erection of 
baths and washhouses; and, collecting reliable 
information respecting all the poorer districts of 
the metropolis, it directs public attention to over¬ 
crowding and other social evils. Since the Asso¬ 
ciation’s formation in 1882, it has succeeded in 
eighty-three of its efforts to provide public re- 
ereation-grounds, &c., disbursing in the work 


.£8595, 15s. 6d. Lord Brabazon is the chairman, 
Miss I. M. Gladstone, the honorary Secretary, and 
Miss F. Wilkinson, the landscape gardener of the 
Association, the address of which is 83 Lancaster 
Gate, London, W. 


‘MISSING.’ 

’Twas after Talavera, on an evening dark and gray ; 

We had returned from the fight, after a bloody “day; 

And we called the muster over; but one answered not 
the call : 

’Twaa th/. youngest, and the noblest, and the bravest 
of us all. 

He had dared the direst dangers of that dread and 
dear-bought day, 

For ho had been the foremost in the fury of the 
fray; . 

But a solemn silence answered when we called him on 
the rod, 

And we knew that we had lost him—and that heaven 
had gained a soul. 

The night was closing chill and dim, and stars were 
in the sky, 

When forth we went to look for him—the battle-field 
was nigh ; 

The moon shone out to aid us in our grim and ghostly 
quest, 

As wo turned the brave men over that were lying 
there—at rest. 

Where the fight bad waxed the fiercest, on the margin 
of the field, 

We found him, grasping hard the sword he never more 
might wield ! 

There was glory on his visage, like a ro3y light, or 
flood, 

Though his golden hair was dabbled with his swiftly - 
flowing blood. 

Oh, rev’rently we lifted him, and wiped away the 
stain 

That marred the bright young forehead, where a 
mother's kiss had lain. 

We loosed the things about his breast, but turned 
aside—for there 

We saw a maiden’s picture, and a tender lock of hair ! 

He was not dead : he strove to smile; he lifted up his 
hands— 

But Death had turned the hour-glass, and was counting 
out the sands ! 

We were rough and hardened soldiers, and we could 
not mourn, because 

He was dying for his country—like the hero that he 


We laid him on the litter; but he neither spoke nor 
moved ; 

And tenderly we bore him to the comrades that he 
loved. 

He was dead long ere we laid him on the mossy patch 
of ground— 

But we hoped he did not suffer—for he died without 
a sound ! 

We have bled in many a battle, we havo fought in 
many a fray, 

But that night at Talavera is as fresh as yesterday ; 

And his name upon the muster-roll in fancy oft we 
call, 

For we loved him, as the noblest and the bravest of 
us all. 

Nannik Powrh O’DowoancE. 
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THE DEATH-ROLL OF MONT BLANC. 

In these days, when it is the fashion to decry 
Mont Blanc, in company with a good many other 
old institutions, there is one thing about the 
mountain which is apt to be lost eight of, and 
that is how very fatal it has been to mountaineers. 
It is quite possible that the proportion of killed 
to those who succeed in the ascent—and the same 
will hold good in respect of any other Alpine 
peak—would not be found to be great, for prob¬ 
ably more people have gone up Mont Blanc than 
any other high m^ntain ; but no number of 
successful ascents will minimise the fact that 
there can be very real danger on Mont Blanc. 
The causes of danger are not far to seek. The 
mountain is regarded, and in fact is, compara¬ 
tively easy of a? and from the days when 
Albert Smith did so much to dispel the awe with 
which it was once the fashion to regard it, the 
popularity of the expedition has grown year by 
year, till quite a considerable percentage of those 
who now go to Chamouni consider but the half 
of their visit accomplished if they fail to ‘do’ 
Mont Blanc. Thus it' comes to pass that a great 
number of individuals are allowed to ascend who 
ought not to go on the mountain at all, and 
who, under certain conditions, may easily become 
a source of danger to themselves and to those who 
accompany them. 

But the danger from this cause is as nothing 
compared with that which exists in the inferior 
quality of many of the guides. At Chamouni, 
every one who styles himself a guide must belong 
to a kind of trades-union society called the ‘ Com- 
pagnie des Guides/ and presided over by a 
‘ Guide-chef.’ All who enter the ‘ Compagnie des 
Guides,’ good, bad, and indifferent, enter it on the 
same footing, and are compelled to take their turn 
for an engagement on a register kept at the office 
of the ‘Guide-chef* for the purpose. Thus, a 
traveller who wishes to engage -a guide, is not 
allowed—except under very special circumstances 
—to choose his man, but must take him whose 
name stands first on the list; and it may so 


happen that <pite an incompetent individual is 
given charge of a party wishing to ascend Mont 
Blanc, while a* really good guide is told off to 
carry a knapsack over the Col de Balme. 

It is easy to imagine what may result from 
a system such as this. J?or one thing, it has 
had the effect of utterly demoralising Chamouni 
guides as a body ; and it has b^n the means, 
as we shall see presently, of some of the worst 
accidents that have ever happened in the Alps. 
It is usual nowadays for members of Alpine 
Clubs to bring to Chamouni their own guides 
from other districts, rather than trust to the 
local men; and so it has come about that 
Chamouni guides have been reduced to taking 
casual parties up Mont Blanc, with the result, 
that very few of them are of any use out of 
their own particular district, and as regards the 
more difficult peaks of the range, very little 
even in it In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the really good Chamouni men may 
now be counted on the fingers. The grave scandal 
occasioned by the desertion of the Russian, Pro¬ 
fessor Fedchcnko, by his guides—two inexperi¬ 
enced boys—and his subsequent death on the Mer 
de Glace, called forth ^severe protest against the 
Chamouni guide system*' on the part of the 
Alpine Club ; but beyond some slight modifica¬ 
tion of the rules as rcgardt/% the choosing of 
special men, very little has been done; and to 
this day the Rules and Regulations of the 
‘Compagnie des Guides’ of ChamcJfini remain a 
byword with all mountaineers. 

Finally, there is the danger—and this perhaps 
greatest of all—from weather. Easy though Mont 
Blanc pay be as long as the weather is good, there 
is not a mountain in all the Alps which fan 
become so dangerous in a storm. Every one who 
has had experience of climbing, knows how 
weather can affect a mountain, and how an 
ascent which is easy enough one day, may 
become dangerous if not impossible the next 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that because a 
mountain offers no physical difficulties, that there 
is no risk attending the ascent We have Mont 
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Blanc as a case in point. Easiest of all the Great 
mountains, he has proved himself the most fatal 
of any. 

The first' accident withih our knowledge 
which occurred on Mont Blanc was that to Dr 
Hamel’s party in 1820, and being the first acci¬ 
dent to Alpine climbers, it created at the time 
an immense sensation. From accounts published 
by the survivors, it seemsVdear that the accident 
was caused by ignorance c* the state of the snow 
—ignorance excusable enough in those dayB, when 
as a matter of fact the art of climbing was very 
little understood. On August 18, 1820, a Russian 
professor, Dr Hamel ; two Oxonians, Messrs 
Durnford and Henderson; a Genevese named 
Sellique ; and twelve guides, left Chamouni, and 
in twelve hours—about double the time now 
taken—reached the rocks of the Grands Mulets. 
Here they pitched a tent which they had 
brought with them, and passed the night Bad 
weather came on after sunset; and as it did not 
clear next morning in time for* them to start, 
they had to pass another night in the tent It 
came on to rain again in the evening; but the 
following morning, August 20, was fine, and it' 
was determined to make a push for the summit. 
At this juncture, M. Sellique was overcome with 
‘scruples’ on the subject of making the ascent, 
and declined to accompany the others, so he was 
left behind in charge of two of the guides. The 
rest of the party set out at five a.m. The 
weather’kept fine; but the snow—to quote one 
of the Burvivors—was found to be ‘rather too 
soft.’ They would appear to have followed the 
line of ascent usually adopted in these days, 
until opposite the Dome du Gofitd, and on a 
level with it, when they branched off sharply 
to the left, and commenced to traverse a steep 
enow-slope, directing their course straight for 
the Mont Maudit. They were not roped, and 
were apparently proceeding in Indian file, when 
suddenly the snow gave beneath their feet, and 
carried them away bodily down the slope. They 
were all carried a great distance—some accounts 
say twelve hundred feet-yind then the whole 
avalanche buried itself in v/i great crevasse. The 
three leading guides /.Vere completely over¬ 
whelmed ; but the rest Of the party stopped short 
of the crevasse, and were savech The survivors 
made frantic efforts to rescue their unfortunate 
companions; but the poor fellows must have 
been buried under many tons of snow, and these 
efforts were aervailing. 

It was scarcely thought probable that trace of 
them would ever again be found j but after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, the glacier yielded 
up its dead. In 1863, or forty-three years after 
the catastrophe, portions of human bodies, the 
debris of a lantern and Alpenatock, and the leaves 
of a Latin book, were found imbedded in the 
ice on the surface of the Glacier des Bossons and 


discoveries were made in the two following years ; 
and of the relics thus brought to light, some are 
preserved to this day by the Alpine Club in 
“g rooms at St Martin’s Place, 

his accident afforded strong evidence in 


favour of the fact of glacier motion, for the 
remains were found to have been carried by the 
ice a distance of nearly five miles from the spot 
where the catastrophe occurred. 

Almost simultaneously with the finding of the 
relics of Dr Hamel’s ill-fated expedition, occurred 
another accident on Mont Blanc. On August 9, 
1864, a young porter named Ambroise Couttet, 
while accompanying two Austrian gentlemen in 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, fell into a crevasse on 
the Grand Plateau. This was an accident at¬ 
tributable entirely to carelessness, for it appears 
that at the moment of the catastrophe Couttet 
was walking apart from the others and quite 
unattached. His companions did their best to 
effect a rescue; but the crevasse was of such 
great depth that they could not come near him. 
A party of guides subsequently went out with 
the object of recovering the body; but although 
two of tlieir number descended ninety feet into 
the crevasse, they failed to reach it It is 
almost certain, from the terrible nature of the 
fall, that the unfortunate man’s death must have 
been instantaneous. 

There were two Bad accidents on Mont Blanc 
in 1866. The precise cause of the first is some¬ 
what obscure, but the facts as far as they are 
known arc these. Sir George Young and his two 
brothers, unaccompanied by guides, set out to 
ascend Mont Blanc on August 23, and succeeded 
in reaching the summit in safety. They had 
not proceeded far in the descent, when, for some 
reason unexplained, one of the party slipped and 
dragged down the other two. They slid for a 
short distance, then fell a height of twenty feet 
or so, and were finally stopped by soft snow. Sir 
George and his second brother escaped serious 
injury ; but the youngest brother, Mr Bulkeley 
Young, was found to have broken his neck. 

The accident to Captain Arkwright’s party was 
of a different description, and in many respects 
bears a close resemblance to that in which I)r 
Hamel’s guides lost their lives. On the 13th of 
October—unusually late in the year for such an 
expedition—Captain Arkwright with one guide, 
Michel Simond, and two porters, started from 
the Grands Mulets to ascend Mont Blanc. At 
a little distance they were followed by the land¬ 
lord of the Pierre Pointue , Silvain Couttet, and 
a porter—these two having apparently come for 
their own pleasure—on a separate rope. The 
guides, probably by reason of its being a shorter 
route, and, as such, likely to save time—an 
important matter at that season of the year— 
chose the route adopted by Dr Hamel’s party, 
and which had come to be known by the name 
of the Ancien Passage. They had almost reached 
the spot where the disaster of 1820 occurred, 
when the roar of an avalanche was heard. 
Couttet and his companion, realising the danger, 
fled for their lives. They were a little way 
behind the others, and were so fortunate as to 
escape; but Captain Arkwright and his guides 
were caught by the avalanche and swept away. 
This accident arose from precisely the same cause 
as that which happened to Dr Hamel’s party— 
ignorance of the state of the snow ; but it differed 
in one respectwhereas Dr Hamel’s party started 
the avalanche, the avalanche which proved fatal 
to Captain Arkwright and his guides fell from 
above. 
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The fact of a second accident occurring at the 
same place and from a similar cause, has given 
to the Ancien Passage the reputation of being 
essentially unsafe. It is not necessarily more 
dangerous than other routes, , and indeed it may 
even be the safest route from Chamouni up Mont 
Blanc. It is only really dangerous when the 
snow is in bad order; and this is a point upon 
which a guide is—or should be—competent to 
give ad opinion. On the day of the accident, the 
snow was not in proper condition, and it was 
because a right discretion was not aised, that 
Captain Arkwright and his companions\lost their 
lives. 

Wo now come to an accident which ranks as 
by far the most terrible which has ever happened 
to Alpine climbers, for it resulted in the loss of 
no fewer than eleven lives. On September 5, 
1870, a party consisting of two Amencan gentle¬ 
men, Messrs Beane and Randall, and a Mr Mac- 
Corkendale, with eight guides and porters—with 
one exception, all Chamouni men—left Cha¬ 


mouni with the intention of ascending Mont 
Blanc. They passed the night at the Grands 
Mulets, and next morning started for the summit. 
Early in the afternoon, a violent storm burst j 
over Mont Blanc; and as the weather became 
very bad and they did not return, it was re- 
solved to send out a search-party from Chamouni. 
The weather, however, continued for some days 
of such an unfavourable character that it was 
not until the 17th, and when all hope had been 
abandoned of finding any of the lost party alive, 
that a discovery was made. The dead bodies of 
Mr MacCorkcndale and two of the porters were 
first found. They were lying on the snow quite 
uninjured, head uppermost, a little way above 
the Mur de la Cote ; and from the torn condi¬ 
tion of their clothes, it seemed probable that 
they had slid some distance to the spot where 
they were discov re 1. Higher up, lay the bodies 
of Mr Beano and another porter, with the greater 
portion of the baggage beside them. Of the 
remaining six, no trace could be seen. A few 
small articles which must have belonged to them 
were picked up subsequently in the direction of 
the Brenva Glacier; but that was alL To this 
day their fate remains a mystery. 

The only^ light thlown upon the catastrophe 
was that which could be gathered from the pages 
of a diary found on Mr Beane, and written by 
him. Some doubt at first was cast upon the 
authenticity of the entry, but there seems no 
reason at all for disbelieving its genuineness. 
What it told was as follows : ‘ Tuesday , September 6. 
—I have made the ascent of Mont Blanc with 
ten persons—eight guides, Mr Corkendale, and Mr 
Randall. We arrived at the summit at half-past 
two o’clock. Immediately after leaving it, I was 
enveloped in clouds of snow. We passed the 
night in a grotto excavated out of the snow, 
affording very uncomfortable shelter, and I was 
ill all night. September 7 (morning ).—Intense 
cold, much snow, which falls uninterruptedly, 
guides restless. September 7 (evening ).—We have 
been on Mont Blanc for two days in a terrible 
snowstorm; we have lost our way, and are in 
a hole scooped out of the snow, at a height of 
fifteen thousand feet. I have no hope of de¬ 
scending. Perhaps this book may be found and 
forwarded. ... We have no food; my feet 


are already frozen, and I am exhausted; I have 
only strength to write a few words. I die in the 
faith of Jesus Christ, with affectionate thoughts 
of my family : my remembrances to alL I fcruBfc . 
we may<meet in heaven.’ 

The diary ended with instructions to his 
family as to his private affairs. 

It is to be regretted that poor Mr Beane gives 
us so little information of any practical value; 
but meagre as his dicry is, it sheds light on one 
or two points. Eire/ we gather that the party 
actually reached the summit j and next, that it 
was about half-past two in the afternoon, and 
immediately after leaving it, that the etorm 
caught them. Now, how was it, we may fairly 
ask, that so little progress was made on the 
downward path ?—for the ice-grotto of which Mr 
Beane speaks was constructed at an altitude of 
fifteen thousand feet, or only seven hundred and 
eighty-one feet below the summit How was 
it that the guides failed. completely to find a 
way back ove$ ground which they had traversed 
so recently? Mr Beane does not tell us if any 
attempts were 'made on the (>th and 7th to find 
the way down—what little evidence we have 
tends to prove that there were none—he merely 
says, ‘ Wc have lost our way.’ To sit down 
and wait where they wtt’e, as they appear to 
have done, showed a want of judgment which, 
without being better acquainted \than wo are 
with the facts of the case, seems quite inexpli¬ 
cable. Nothing is more common in the high 
Alps than to be overtaken by bad weather; but 
out of the Chamouni district there has not been 
an instance of a whole party perishing from 
this special cause. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the guides were not oqual to 
their task, that they lost their heads at the 
very approach of danger, and gave themselves 
up for lost at the moment when they should 
have made the most determined effort to escape. 

There was another circumstance, too, which 
was held at the time to reflect somewhat upon 
the conduct of the guides—not one of tneir 
bodies was found. Tho live bodies recovered 
were those of the heaviest members of the party, 
and there can be little doubt that they must 
have been left behind, while the rest made an 
effort to save themlfclves. Mr Beane, however, 
makes no mention of Njiy division of the party, 
and it is charitable to 'Suppose that no division 
actually took place until after the weaker mem¬ 
bers had succumbed to the erasure. What led 
to the division, will never be known; neither 
will it be known what motive impelled the 
guides to act in such an utterly «wa»mprehensible 
manner. That the leaders of the party ought to 
have been thoroughly tip to their work, is empha¬ 
sised by the fact, that neither Mr Beane, Mr 
Randall, nor Mr MacCorkendale had had previous 
experience of mountaineering, and were quite 
incapable of giving* advice of any practical value 
when difficulties arose. As a matter of fact, it 
does not appear that any one of the guides held 
a foremost place in his profession. Judging by 
their actions, they certainly proved themselves 
singularly wanting in many of the most important 
qualities of good guides; and it is impossible to 
believe that they could have been other than 
very second-rate. But should the blame 6f the 
disaster be laid to their- charge ? Should it not 
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rather attach to a system which rendered such 
an accident only too probable ? 

In the same year (1870) there was yet another 
accident on Mont Blanc. A gentleman and two 
ladies, accompanied by a guide *and a porter, 
were out on the mountain; and the gentleman 
wishing to go further than the ladies cared to, 
took the guide, and left them in charge of the 
porter. With what object, it is not known, the 
porter promptly proceeded to conduct his charges 
across a snow-field which ^as well known to be 
honeycombed with concealed crevasses. Under 
these circumstances, it would have been only 
wonderful if an accident had not occurred, and 
unfortunately that took place which might have 
been predicted. The porter had given his arm 
to one of the ladies, and was leading her across, 
when the snow gave way beneath them, and they 
both fell headlong into a deep crevasse. Here 
was a case of two lives wantonly sacrificed. That 
any one calling himself a guide should have 
shown such gross ignorance of dhe very first 
principles of mountaineering as this porter did, 
is almost inconceivable. It is perfectly clear that 
he did not understand his business, and was cer¬ 
tainly not a fit person to have been sent on 
expeditions above the snow-line. 

A still later accident on Mont Blanc took 
place on the south side. On the 30th August 
1874, Mr J. A. G. Marshall, with two Oberland 
guides, Johann Fischer and Ulrich Aimer, left 
Courmayeur with a view to attempting the ascent 
of Mont Blanc by way of the Brouillard Glacier, 
an ascent which had not at that time been effected. 
They camped out upon the mountain at a height 
of about ten thousand feet, and the following 
day worked their way a considerable distance 
upwards till they found themselves finally stopped 
by an impassable wall of rock. This occurred 
somewhat late in the afternoon, too late, indeed, 
to attempt any other route, and accordingly they 
turned back. The descent Was difficult, and 
night .overtook them before they reached the 
spot where they had bivouacked the previous 
evening. They were crossing the last bit of 
glacier, when Fischer inquired the time, and Mr 
Marshall drew out his watch, while the others 
came up to him with a light. As tliev stood 
thus close together, the sn/w gave way beneath 
them. Fischer fell firstomito a crevasse which 
at this point was somenhirty feet deep and five 
feet in width ; and Mr Marshall was dragged on 
to him; while Abner alighted upon a hummock 
of Bnow but a few feet below the mouth of the 
crevasse. Mr Marshall’s head came in contact 
with the sid^eof the crevasse, and in his case, 
death must have been instantaneous ; while 
Fischer’s injuries were of such a character that 
he, too, could not h^ve lived for any time after 
the fall. Aimer escaped with a severe shaking, 
but was rendered insensible by the shock of the 
fall. Upon coming to himself, he found that 
both his companions were beyond help ; and as 
soon as there was sufficient light, he struggled 
down to Courmayeur with the intelligence of 
the accident. The dead bodies were recovered 
the same evening, and brought back the next 
day to Courmayeur. 

Of all the accidents which have happened on 
Mont Blanc, this was perhaps the one most 
deserving the term. Mr Marshall and his guides 


were first-rate mountaineers, and it was scarcely 
from any fault of their own that the catastrophe 
occurred. From a sketch of the spot token by 
M. Lopp6 the artist a few days after the occur¬ 
rence, the crevasse looks curiously narrow, and 
if the party had only been standing but a few 
paces to right or left, they would have been in 
perfect safety. Moreover, the scene of the cata¬ 
strophe was not five minutes’ walk from the 
moraine. 

Thus Mont Blanc is responsible for the loss of no 
fewer that 1 twenty-four lives ; but it is when we 
compare Mim with other mountains that we realise 
how much more fatal he has been than any of his 
fellows. The following table, compiled from the 
Alpine Journal , will best bring home this fact: 

Accidents. Lives lost. 

Mont Blanc.'.7 24 

Matterhorn.3 6 

Lyskaiutn.2 f> 

Monto Kosa.2 4 

Monte Cevedale.1 4 

Dent Blanche.1 . 3 

Itout do Cri.I 2 


Mont Blanc.'. 

.7 




.2 

Monto liosa. 

.2 

Monto Cevedale......... 

.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 

Aiguille Blanche. 

.1 


Single lives have been lost upon each of the 
following mountains: RifTulhorn, Gross Vene- 
deger, Schreckhorn, Piz Tscliierva, Diablerets, 
Blumlis Alp, Piz Bernina, Grandes Jorasses, Meije. 

Of accidents which may fairly come under the 
head of Alpine accidents, such as accidents upon 
glaciers and subsidiary peaks, there appear to 
nave been thirty-five—making a total loss since 
1859, when climbing became a recognised form of 
amusement, of ninety-eight lives, or, inclusive of 
Dr Hamel’s accident, one hundred and one. 
When we come to consider that Mont Blanc is 
responsible for nearly one-fourth of the whole, we 
may well question whether the depreciation ot the 
mountain is quite justified. Is it not rather a 
case of underrating the enemy ? 

No reasonable person can deny that there is at 
times danger on Mont Blanc, and when we con¬ 
sider from what a variety of causes it may arise— 
from weather, from the state of the snow, from 
the unfitness of many of those who attempt the 
ascent, and last, but not least, from the guide 
system of Chamouni—we feel inclined to wonder 
not, indeed, that the loss of life has been great, 
but rather that the death-roll is not much 
greater. 

IN ALL SHADES. 


Even as Delgado Btood there still on the steps 
of the piazza at Orange Grove, waving his 
blood-stained cutlass fiercely about his head, and 
setting his foot contemptuously on Mr Dupuy’s 
prostrate and bleeding body, Harry Noel tore 
up the path that led from Dick Costello’s house 
at Savannah Garden, and halted suddenly in 
blank amazement in front of the doorway— 
Harry Noel, in evening dress, hatless and spur¬ 
less ; just as he had risen in horror from his 
dinner, and riding his new mare without even 
a saddle, in his hot haste to see the cause of 
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the unexpected tumult at the Dupuys’ estate. 
The fierce red glare of the burning cane-houses 
•bad roused him unawares at Savannah Garden 
;iii the midst of his coffee; and the cries of the 
negroes and the sound of pistol-shots had cast 
him into a frantic fever of anxiety for Nora’s 
safety. ‘The niggers have risen, by Jove!' Dick 
Castello cried aloud, as the flames rose higher 
and higher above the blazing cane-houses. ‘ They 
must be attacking old Dupuy; and if once their 
blood's up, you may depend upon it, Noel, they 
won’t leave him until they’ve fairly*murdered 
him.’ 

Harry Noel didn’t wait a moment to hear 
any further conjectures of his host’s on the sub¬ 
ject, but darting round to the stables bareheaded, 
clapped a bit forthwith into his mire’s mouth, 
jumped on her back just as she stood, in a 
perfect frenzy of fear and excitement, and tore 
along the narrow winding road that led by 
tortuous stretches to Orange Grove as fast as 
Ins frightened horse’s legs could possibly carry 
him. 

As he leaped eagerly from his mount to the 
ground in the midst of all that hideous din and 
uproar and mingled confusion, Delgado wus just 
calling on his fellow-blacks to follow him boldly 
into the house and to ‘ kill de missy; ’ and the 
Orange Grove negroes, cowed and terrified now 
that their master had fallen bodily before them, 
were beginning to drop back, trembling, into 
the rooms behind, and allow the frantic and 
triumphant rioters to have their own way unmo¬ 
lested. In a moment, Harry took in the full 
terror of the scene—saw Mr Dupuy’s body lying, 
a mass of hacked and bleeding wounds, upon the 
wooden floor of the front piazza; saw the infuri¬ 
ated negroes pressing on eagerly with their cut¬ 
lasses lifted alo.’ n<.w fairly drunk with the 
first taste of buckra blood ; and Delgado in 
front of them all, leaping wildly, and gesticu¬ 
lating in frantic rage with arms and hands and 
fingers, as he drove back the terrified servants 
through the heavy old mahogany doorway of the 
great drawing-room into the room that opened out 
behind toward Nora’s own little sacred boudoir. 

Harry had no weapon of any sort with him 
except the frail riding-whip he carried in his 
hand; but without waiting for a second, without 
thinking for one instant of the surrounding 
danger, he rushed up the piazza 6teps, pushed 
the astonished rioters to right and left with his 
powerful arms, jumped over the senseless planter’s 
prostrate body, swept past Delgado into the 
narrow doorway, and there stood confronting the 
savage ringleader boldly, his little riding-whip 
raised high above liis proud head with a fierce 
and threatening angry gesture. ‘ Stop there ! ’ he 
cried, in a voice of stern command, that even 
in that supreme moment of passion and triumph 
had its full effect upon the enraged negroes. 
‘Stop there, you mean-spirited villains and 
murderers! Not a step further—not a step 
further, I tell vou! Cowards, cowards, every 
one of you, to kill a poor old man like that 
upon his own staircase, and to threaten a help¬ 
less innocent lady.’ 

As he spoke, be laid his hand heavily upon 
Louis Delgado’s bony shoulder, and pushed the 


old negro steadily backward, out of the door¬ 
way and through the piazza, to the front steps, 
where Mr Dupuy’s body was still lying untended 
and bleeding profusely. ‘Stand back, Delgado 1* 
he crited out fiercely and authoritatively. 
‘Stand back this minute, and put down your 
cutlass! If you want to fight the whites, you 
cowardly scoundrels you, why don’t you fight 
the men like yourselves, openly and straight¬ 
forward, instead of coming by night, without note 
or warning, burningjjand hacking and killing and 
destroying, and waging war against defenceless 
old men and women and children ? ’ 

The negroes fell back a little grudgingly, as 
he spoke, and answered him only by the loud 
and deep guttural cry—an inarticulate, horribly 
inhuman gurgle—which is their sole possible 
form of speech in the very paroxysm of African 
passion. Louis Delgado held his cutlass half 
doubtfully in his uplifted hand : he had. tasted 
blood once now; he had laid himself open to 
the fierce vengeance of the English law; he 
was sorely tempted in the whirlwind of the 
moment to cut down Harry Noel too, as he 
had cut down the white-headed old planter 
the minute before. But the innate respect of 
the essentially fighting negro for a resolute 
opponent held him bjftk deliberating for a 
moment; and he drew down his cutlass as 
quickly as he had raised it, divided in. mind 
whether to strike or to permit a parley. 

Noel seized the occasion with intuitive 
strategy. ‘ Here you, my friends,’ he cried boldly, 
turning round towards the cowering Orange Grove 
servants—‘ is this the way you defend your 
master 1 ? Pick him up, some of vou—pick him 
up this minute, I tell you, and lay him out 
decently on the sofa over yonder.—There, there ; 
don’t be afraid. Not one of these confounded 
rogues and cowards dares to touch you or come 
one pace nearer you as long as you’re doing 
it If he does! cutlass or no cutlass, I ’ll break 
this riding-whip to pieces, 1 tell you, across 
his black head as soon as look at him.’ And 
he brandished the whip angrily in front of 
him, towards the mad and howling group of 
angry rioters, held at bay for the moment on the 
piazza steps by tha\ solitary, undismayed, young 
Englishman with lifo one frail and ridiculous 
weapon. *’ \ 

The rioters howled all''the louder at his words, 
and leaped and grinned and chattered and gesti¬ 
culated like wild beasts behirjl an iron railing; 
but not one of them veutureu to be the first in 
aiming a blow with his deadly implement at 
Harry Noel. They only yelled #£(51 more incom¬ 
prehensibly in their deep gutturals, and made 
hideous wild grimaces, and waved their cutlasses 
frantically around them with horrible inarticulate 
negro imprecations. . . 4 

But Harry stood there firm and unyielding, 
facing the maddefted crowd with his imperious 
manner, and overawing them in spite of them¬ 
selves with that strange power of a superior race 
over the inferior in such critical moments of 
intense passion. 

The Orange Grove servants, having fresh 
courage put into their failing breasts once more 
by the inspiring presence of a white man at 
their sideB, and being true'at heart to their poor 
master, as negro house-servants always are and 
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always have been in the worst extremities, took 
advantage of the momentary lull in the Btorm 
to do as Harry told them, and lift Mr Dupuy’s 
body up from the ground, laying it carefully on 
the piazza sofa. ‘That’s better/ Harrytsaid, as 
they finished their task.—‘Now, we must go on 
ana drive away these murderous rascals. If we 
don’t drive them away, my good friends, they’ll 
kill Miss Nora—they’ll kill Miss Nora. Would 
you have it said of you that you let a parcel 
of murderous plantation rfoters kill your own 
dead master’s daughter rignfc before your very 
faces ? ’ 

As he spoke, he saw a pale face, pale, not with 
fear, but with terrible anger, standing mutely 
and immovably beside him ; and next moment 
he heard Nora Dupuy’s voice crying out deeply, 
in the very echo of his own angry words: 
* Cowards, cowards! ’ 

At the sight of the hated Dupuy features, the 
frenzied plantation hands seemed to work them¬ 
selves up into a fresh access of ungovernable fury. 
With indescribable writhings and mouthings and 
grimaces, their hatred and vengeance found arti¬ 
culate voice for a moment at least, and they 
cried aloud like one man : ‘ Kill her—kill her! 
Kill de missy! Kill her—kill her! ’ 

‘ Give me a pistol,’ Hacry Noel exclaimed wildly 
to the friendly negroes close behind liis back : 
‘a gun—a knife—a cutlass—anything ! ’ 

‘We got nuffin, sah,’ Uncle ’Zekiel answered, 
blankly and whiningly, now helpless as a child 
before the sudden inundation ol‘ armed rioters, 
for without his master he could do nothing. 

Harry looked around him desperately for a 
moment, then, advancing a step with hasty pre¬ 
meditation, he wrenched a cutlass suddenly by 
an unexpected snatch from one of the foremost 
batch of rioters, and stepped back with it once 
more unhurt, as if by miracle, into the narrow 
pass of the mahogany doorway. 

‘Stand away, Miss Dupuy!’ he cried to her 
earnestly. * If you value your life, stand back, 
I beg of you. This is no place for you to-night 
Run, run! If you don’t escape, there ’ll be more 
murder done presently.’ 

‘I shall not go,’ Nora answered, clenching her 
fist hard and knitting her bijgw sternly, ‘as long 
as one of these abominable wretches dares to stop 
without permission upon ipty father’s piazza.’ 

‘ Then stand away, yo£ r there! ’ Harry shouted 
aloud to the surging mob; ‘ stand away this 
moment, every one. of you! Whoever steps one 
single step nearer ihia lady behind me, that step 
shall be his last.’ 

Delgado st<**k still and hesitated once more, 
with strange irresolution—lie didn’t like to hit 
the brown man—but Isaac Pourtalks, lifting his 
cutlass wildly above ,hia head, took a step in 
front and brought it down with a fierce swish 
towards Harry’s skull, in spite of kinship. I^arry 
parried it dexterously with hit own cutlass, like 
a man who has learned what fencing means; 
and then, rushing, mad with rage, at the asto¬ 
nished Isaac before he knew what to look for, 
brought down a heavy blow upon his right 
Bhouider, that disabled his opponent forthwith, 
and made him drop at once ms useless weapon 
idly by his side. ‘ Take that, you nigger dog l ' 
Harry hissed out fiercely through nis close- 
set teeth; ‘and if any other confounded nigger 
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among you all dares to take a single step nearer 
in the same direction, he’ll get as much and 
more, too, than this insolent fellow here has got 
for his trouble.’ 

The contemptuous phrase once more roused 
all the negroes’ anger. ‘Who you call nigger, 
den?’ they cried out fiercely, leaping in a body 
like wild beasts upon him. ‘ Kill him—kill him ! 
Him doan't fit to lib. Kill him—kill him, dis 
minute—kill him! * 

But Delgado, some strange element of com¬ 
passion far the remote blood of his own race 
still rising up instinctively and mysteriously 
within him, held back the two or three foremost 
among the pressing mass with his sinewy arm. 
‘No, no, me fren’s,’ he shouted angrily, ‘doan’t 
kill him, doan’t kill him. Tiger no eat tiger, 
ole-time folk say; tiger no eat tiger. Him is 
nigger himself. Him is Isaac Pour talks’ own 
cousin.—Doan’t kill him. His mudder doan’t 
nobody, I tell you, me fren’s, but coloured gal, 
de same as yours is—coloured gal from ole 
Baibadoes. I sayin’ to you, me fren’s, ole-time 
folk lias true proverb, tiger no eat tiger.’ 

The sea of angry black faces swelled up and 
down wildly and dubiously for a moment, and 
then, with the sudden fitful changefulness of 
negro emotion, two or three voices, the women’s 
especially, called aloud, with sobs aud shrieks; 

‘ Doan’t kill him !—doan’t kill him ! Him me 
brudder—him me brudder. Doan’t kill him! 
Hallelujah ! ’ 

Harry looked at them savagely, with knit 
brows and firm-set teeth, his cutlass poised ready 
to strike in one hand, and liis whole attitude 
that of a forlorn-hope at bay against overwhelm¬ 
ing and irresistible numbers. 

‘You black devils!’ lie cried out fiercely, 
flinging the words in their faces, as it were, 
with a concentrated power of insult and hatred, 

‘I won’t owe my life to that shameful plea. 
Perhaps I may have a drop or two of your 
black blood flowing somewhere in my veins, 
and perhaps I mayn’t; but whether I have 
or whether I haven’t, I wouldn’t for dear life 
itself acknowledge kindred with such a pack of 
cowardly vagabonds and murderers as you, who 
would hack an old man brutally to death like 
that, before his own daughter’s face, upon liis 
own staircase.’ 

‘ Mr Noel,’ Nora echoed, in a clear defiant tone, 
nothing trembling, from close behind him, ‘that 
was well said—that was bravely spoken ! Let 
them come on and kill us if they will, the 
wretches. We’re not afraid of them, we’re not 
afraid of them.’ 

‘Miss Dupuy,’ Harry cried earnestly, looking 
back towards her with a face of eager entreaty, 
‘save yourself! for God’s sake, save yourself. 
There’s still time even now to escape—by the 
garden-gate—to Hawthorn’s—while these wretches 
here are busy murdering me.’ 

At the word, Louis Delgado sprang forward 
once more, cutlass in hand, no longer undecided, 
and with one blow on the top of the head felled 
Harry Noel heavily to the ground. 

Nora shrieked, and fell fainting to the ground. 

‘Him doan’t dead yet,’ Delgado yelled aloud 
in devilish exultation, lifting his cutlass again 
with savage persistence. ‘Hack him to pieces, 
dar—hack him to pieces! Him doan’t dead yet, 
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I tollin' you, me fren’s. Hack him to pieces! 
An* when him dead, we gwine to carry him an’ 
de missy an’ Massa Dupuy out behind dar, an’ 
burn dem all in a pile togedder on de hot ashes 
ob de smokin’ cane-house ! ’ 

COUNTRY JOTTINGS. 

The British Islands were formerly covered with 
vast forests. Robber-bands at one time infested 
the woods, of whom Robin Hood of Sherwood 
Forest is the most noted. A continually increas¬ 
ing population and the advancement^ science 
have changed the aspect; these places have now 
become the abodes of peaceful, civilised, and 
friendly men; the desert and impenetrable forest 
are changed into marts of industry, cultivated 
fields, rich gardens, and magnificent cities. The 
towns and cities of the Britons wele generally 
built in valleys upon the margin of a stream or 
river, for the convenience of water and security 
from winds. Surrounded by impervious woods, 
and secured by a rampart and fosse, they were suf¬ 
ficiently strong to resist tbe ordinary attacks of 
their enemies. The Roman soldiers were as much 
accustomed to the use of the plough as the shield, 
and were as industrious in peace as they were 
brave in war. When they hau fixed their camps, 
they availed themselves of the advantages the 
surrounding country presented, in order to secure 
to themselves the necessary supplies. Woods were 
cut down, the ground cleared and ploughed up ; 
and roads were constructed from station to 
station, to facilitate the conveyance of goods, 
uud collect their forces together with more ease 
and expedition on any sudden emergency. The 
Roman custom of grazing in Italy was adopted 
in the remotest parts of their widely extended 
empire. The dry ground of the hills and the 
moist meadows of the vale were successively the 
pasture of their 4 \ f S'; , and herds. During the 
summer, they confined them to the marshes 
and low grounds; and on the approach of 
winter they drove them up to the hills. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the forests of oak and 
beech reared large numbers of sheep and swine, 
and in the rich pastures and open downs of the 
south and west. 

Uncivilised man, impelled rather by his wants 
than allured by pleasure, ardently pursues the 
beasts of the forest. Hunting may be considered 
as his necessary employment, and the game caught 
by his dexterity^ and cunning, as being the chief 
part of his subsistence. This employment, toil¬ 
some as it is, yields, however, hut a precarious 
and uncertain support; and when man has been 
taught to supply his wants by the cultivation 
of the ground, if it be not wholly relinquished, 
it will only be pursued as an amusement or as 
a healthful exercise. The ancient Britons lived 
on milk and the produce of the chase. In the 

I ireaent day, the Hottentot and Bushman partly 
ive on the larvio of insects and the refuse of 
animals killed by the colonists. In Australia 
proper, some natives eat reptiles, and even insects 
and vermin. The Oceanic negroes have no fixed 
habitation, but they live in the hollows of trees 
and rocks. Many of the inhabitants of the 
Marquesas, Fiji, and other islands, are cannibals. 
Among a tribe in Sumatra, criminals con¬ 
demned are eaten alive, each one, according to 
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his rank, taking that portion of flesh from the 
living victim he prefers, and devouring it on the 
spot either raw or cooked. Agriculture amongst 
these tribes is in a very backward state, and 
hunting is one of their principal means of 
subsistence. 

Ancient chronicles state that King Edgar 
attempted to extirpate the wolves in England ^y 
commuting the punishments for certain offences 
into the acceptance of a certain number of wolves’ 
tongues from each criminal; and in Wales, by 
converting the tax f>£ gold and silver into an 
annual tribute of three hundred wolves’ heads. 
In subsequent times, their destruction was pro¬ 
moted by certain rewards, and some lands were 
held on condition of destroying the wolves 
which infested the parts of the kingdom in which 
they were situated. In 1281 these animals trou¬ 
bled several of the English counties, but after 
that period our records make no mention of 
them. The last wolf known in Scotland was 
killed in 1680; and in Ireland, one was killed 
in 1701. Very fearful accounts are on record of 
the ravages committed by wolves when in hard 
weather they associate in immense flocks. So 
lately as 1760, such terror is said to have been 
excited in France' by ravages of wolves that 
public prayers were offered for their destruction. 
Since India became so much the country of 
Europeans, the race of tigers haV been much 
thinned, and ere long it is probable that they 
will be driven to the most remote and impene¬ 
trable districts. 

The wolf in these islands was hunted by an 
animal known under various appellations, as the 
Irish wolf-dog, the Irish greyhound, the Highland 
deerhound, and the Scotch greyhound. There 
appears to be no doubt that all the dogs thus 
denominated were essentially of the same breed. 
Its original home is supposed to have been Ire¬ 
land, whence, during the proud days of ancient 
Rome, it was frequently conveyed in iron cages 
to assist in the sports of the city on the Tiber. 
BufFon observes: ‘ The Irish greyhounds are of 
a very ancient race, and still exist (though their 
number is small) in their original climate ; they 
were called by the ancients, dogs of Epirus and 
Albanian dogs.’ Hjlinslied, in his { description 
of Ireland and the IfLsh, written in 1586, says: 
‘They are not without wolves and greyhounds 
to hunt them, bigger*of bone and limb than 
a colt.’ In Anglo-Saxon times, a nobleman never 
went out unaccompanied by some of these dogs 
and his hawk ; and so highly >ere they esteemed, 
that by the forest laws of Canute it was ordered 
tliat no person under the ran^qj a gentleman 
should keep one. 

Until alter the Norman Conquest, the chase 
was always, even in England, pursued on foot; 
the nobles of the Conqueror’s train introduced 
the custom of hunting on horseback. As cultiva¬ 
tion increased, and the most formidable objects 
of chase, the wolves, decreased in England, the 
breed degenerated in size and strength; whilst 
the quality now more desiderated, speed, was, on 
the other hand, still more strongly developed. 
The result is the present race of greyhounds. 
In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, the rugged 
character of the country kept up for a much 
longer time the ancient deer-hunts in all their 
essential features. Boar-hunting, ages ago, waa 
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practised in England. Fitzsteplien, in his de¬ 
scription of England, written in the reign of 
Henry II., in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, states that the forest by which London 
was then surrounded was frequented by boars 
as well as various other wild animals. In Scot¬ 
land, a tract of country now forming one of the 
extremities of the county of Fife, was anciently 
called Muckross, which in Celtic signifies the 
Boar-promontory. The tradition is that it was 
a famous haunt of boars. » A district forming 
a portion of the same country, designated by the 
name of the Boar Hills, lies in the vicinity of St 
Andrews, in the cathedral church of which city it 
is Baid that there were to be seen before the Refor¬ 
mation, attached by a chain to the high-altar, 
two boars’ tusks of the extraordinary length of 
sixteen inches each, the memorials of an enor¬ 
mous specimen which had been slaughtered by 
the inhabitants after having long infested the 
neighbourhood. The wild-boar was undoubtedly 
an inhabitant of these islands, ns mention is 
made of it in the laws of Hoel-Dda, a cele¬ 
brated Welsh legislator, who permitted his grand- 
huntsman to chase that animal from the middle 
of November to the beginning of December. 
William the Conqueror punished with loss of 
life such as were gtfrlty of killing the wild- 
boar. 

Some remarkable occurrences have taken place 
with regard to the tame kinds. A gamekeeper 
actually educated a black sow to find game. Slut, 
the name he gave her, was rendered as staunch 
as any pointer. This pig-pointer was sold by 
auction for a very large sum of money. A gentle¬ 
man had a sow which was taught to hunt, quarter 
the ground, and to back the other pointers. As 
a reward for her labours, the keeper carried 
bread in his pocket. In the island of Minorca, 
hogs are converted into beasts of draught; a cow, 
a sow, and two young horses have been seen 
yoked together, and of the four, the cow drew 
the least., 

_ Nothing can more strongly establish the pas¬ 
sionate devotion of the Normans to the sports 
of the field than the conduct of the Conqueror 
who laid waste the county of Hampshire and 
made it a forest for wild J’easts. The nobles, 
like their leader, within their domains inclosed 
extensive districts to preserve the ferae naturce, 
to afford them the pleasures of the chase. Parks 
have been defined forests inclosed, and were called 
ha-ice dominicales. . This word ha-ice appears in 
the composition of a variety of English local 
names under the dialectical difference of hey, 
hay, how , ha-igjb^lt is the Saxon haeg, and means 
a hedge. To our royal and baronial castles 
usually belonged two parks—one inclosed with 
a wall for fallow-de^r, and the other for red- 
deer, fenced around with a hedge. Free warren 
was a franchise granted for preservation or 
custody of beasts and fowls of warren, which, 
being ferae naturce, every one had a right to kill 
as he could; but upon the introduction of the 
Forest Laws at the Norman Conquest, these 
animals being looked upon as royal game and 
the sole property of our savage monarchs, this 
franchise of free warren was invented to protect 
them, by giving the grantee a sole and exclusive 
power of killing such game as far as his warren 
extended, on condition of his preventing other 


persons. Nan wood informs us that the hare, the 
cony, the pheasant, and the partridge were beasts 
and fowls of warren and no other. Sir Edward 
Coke mentions as beasts and fowls of warren, 
roes, rails, and quails, woodcocks, mallards, and 
herons. Free warren gave to the lord of a 
manor an exclusive right to hunt and kill the 
game therein. 

An attempt was made some years ago to intro¬ 
duce the reindeer upon an extensive scale into 
the colder parts of England and Scotland. Those 
that were .turned out upon the Pentland Hills, 
near Edinburgh—a situation which was considered 
peculiarly favourable—all died. A few appeared 
to do well in a park near Dublin, but then 
died. The Duke of Athole had previously placed 
a herd of reindeer in the mountains of his 
estate ; but the experiment failed. Several fine 
species of the wapiti, an American deer, were 
turned into Windsor park some years ago : none 
of them lived more than a year. The migratory 
disposition of those animals is perhaps the reason 
of their not thriving in any inclosed country. 

The timber of our woods in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was plentiful, nor did the navy, the 
pride of Britain, consume one-thousandth part of 
the timber which was found requisite. Though 
the country is now shorn of its stately oaks, other 
countries are ready to cut down their foreBts and 
exchange them for British industry. Ireland was 
formerly called the Island of Woods, and the 
trunks of large trees are still found in the bogs. 
A vast quantity of timber is exported from Ger¬ 
many. In some parts of Austria, peat is used as 
fuel, wood being scarce ; yet the mountains of 
Transylvania and the neighbouring south countries 
abound in extensive forests. Such is the abund¬ 
ance of oak, that above two hundred thousand 
bushels of oak-apples are exported annually. The 
forests of Greece are considerable. The quan¬ 
tity of timber sent from Norway and Sweden 
is very great. The resources of Russia lie in 
its immense forests, its mines, and the fertility 
of its soil. Some of the gum-trees of Tas¬ 
mania are three hundred and fifty feet high. 
The baobab of Africa is said to live five thousand 
years, and one trunk has measured one hundred 
and four feet in circumference. So thick and 
uninterrupted are the forests which cover the 
plains of South America between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, that were it not for interven¬ 
ing rivers, the monkeys, almost the only inhabit¬ 
ants, might pass along the tops of the trees for 
several hundred miles without touching the earth. 
Sir Francis Head says that the backwoods of 
North America are being cleared in the following 
way. The mosquitoes torment the bisons and 
other wild animals to such an intolerable degree 
that they run with eagerness into any smoke 
they con reach, as their little tormentors will 
not follow them there. The Indians, then, instead 
of hunting for game, set fire to the forests ; 
this brings the animals about them, and they 
are easily shot. This is favourable to the white 
agriculturist, but destructive to the poor Indian, 
at least as long as he continues a mere hunter. 

In British North America, the felling and - 
removing of timber for exportation is an im¬ 
portant employment. This is known as the lum¬ 
ber-trade, and those engaged in it are called 
lumberers. In Danish America, the inhabitants 
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are supplied with -wood for fuel bv the dri^fc- predict to a certainty to which quarter the wind 
timber brought to the coasts by the currents, would shift. Moles show changes of weather. 
Brazil may be regarded as a vast forest—the The temperature or dryness of the air governs 
forests are bo extensive that they can hardly that underground worker in its motions as 
be penetrated even with the help of fire and to the# depth at which it lives or works ; 
the hatchet. In these vast solitudes, sometimes though this unquestionably is partly due, no 
a death-like silence reigns; at other times are doubt, to its want of food or inability to bear 
heard the howling of herds of monkeys, the cold or thirst. The weasel has been known to 
screams of parrots and toucans, with the buzzing become domesticated. The method adopted to 
of the' bee-like humming-bird, which the Brazil- obtain this end is to stroke them gently over the 
ians prettily call the ‘Kiss the Flower.’ The back, and to threaten or beat them when they 
New Holland lily grows to the height of twenty- attempt to bite. It has been found that when 
four feet; and in the Argentine Republic there their teeth have been rubbed with garlic, all 
are immense numbers of thistles, ten or twelve inclination to bite has been removed. Their 
feet high, which form an impenetrable barrier, bite is generally fatal: a bare or rabbit once 
whilst they last, to the attacks of the Indians. severely bitten never recovers. Buffon gives the 
The wild animals of England arc now few in case of a weasel being found with three young 
number. At Chillingworth Park, in Northnmber- ones in the carcase of a wolf that was grown 
land, there are some wild oxen. Had the fox putrid, and that had been hung up by the hind- 
not been preserved for the chase, it would long legs as a terror to others. In this strange and 
ago have been extinct. Dogs have a strong repug- horrid retreat, the weasel hod retired to bring 
nance to the wolf, but delight in the chase of forth her yoiyig; she had furnished the cavity 
the fox. In cold countries, foxes are of various with hay, gras*, and leaves; and the young ones 
colours. Red foxes are so abundant in the were just brought forth when they were dis- 
wooded districts of the fur countries, that many covered .by a peasant passing that way. 
thousand skins are annually exported from Ame- The stoat of the continent is -a very precious 
rica to Britain. The fur of the black fox is article of commerce. In Britain, their skin is 
highly valued. While the writer was engaged of little value. In Jul^ 1827, a gentleman of 
upon this article, the following circumstance came Cathcart, near Glasgow, having shot find wounded 
under his notice. On the Alveston Hill estate, a stoat, observed that it escaped into the hole of 
near Stratford-on-Avon, a litter of eleven foxes, an old stone wall. He was led to make an 
apparently about six weeks old, ail tame and examination of the place, when he found a couple 
docile, have taken possession of a rabbit-hole of leverets immolated. The place also contained 
in a bank at the foot of a clump of trees. The two young partridges entire, and a pheasant’s egg 
young cube, notwithstanding trie presence of unbroken. Besides these were two other leverets 
numerous people attracted to the spot by the in a state of putrefaction ; and at the extremity 
novel sight, leave their hole and drink occasion- of the retreat lay the dead stoat. Naturalists 
ally out of a trough containing milk which had state that stoats seldom eat their plunder until 
been placed there for their use. The animals are putrefaction sets in ; and this fact would seem 
as tame as puppies, and the visitors easily induce to bear oat the impression. The polecat is 
them to come lortL by whistling softly and calling very destructive to game. During a severe 
them. They are content to be picked up and storm, one of these animals was traced in the 
caressed, and they play about in the most amusing snow from the side of a rivulet to a hole at some 
manner. An artist has been to the spot and distance from it. As it was observed to have 
photographed the whole group. It is thought made frequent trips, and as other marks were 
that the dog-fox has been killed, and that the to be seen in the snow which could not easily 
vixen has carried her cubs to the place mentioned, be accounted for, it was thought a matter worthy 
In corroboration of tips, it may be stated that of greater attention Its bole was accordingly 
when first discovered, only four or five cubs were examined, the polecat taken ; and eleven eels 
to be seen, and they have gradually increased were discovered to be ihe fruit of its nocturnal 
until the present number has been reached. excursions. The marks in the snow were found 

The wild-cat finds its retreat nmong the moun- to have been made by the motion of the eels 
tains of Scotland and of the northern counties in the creature’s mouth. 

of England and of Wales and Ireland, the larger It is a curious circumstance that many of those 
woods being its place of concealment. It has oaks which are called spontaneous are planted 
been called the ‘British Tiger.’ One was killed by the squirrel. This little aniiflulhas performed 
in Cumberland which measured five feet from the an essential service to the British navy. A 
nose to the end of the tail. When Christopher gentleman walking one day in the woods belong- 
Columbus discovered America, a hunter brought ing to the Duke of Beaufort, in the county 
him one which he had found in the woods, of Monmouth, his attention was diverted by a 
The hedgehog has been said to be proof against squirrel, which sat very composedly upon the 
poison. A German physician who wished to dis- ground. He stopped to perceive its motiona. 
sect one, gave it prussic acid; but it took no In a few minutes the animal darted to the top 
effect, neither did arsenic, opium, nor corrosive of a tree beneath which he had been sitting; in 
sublimate. It has been found to eat a hundred an instant it was down with an acorn in its 
cantharides without injury. Plutarch mentions mouth, and after digging a small hole, it deposited 
the case of a man who discovered that a hedge- the acorn ; then covering it, it darted up the 
hog generally lias its burrow open at various tree again. In a moment it was down again with, 
points, and warned by ail instinct of atmospheric another, which it buried in the same manner, 
change, stopped up the opening next the quarter This it continued to do as long as the gentleman 
whence the wind would blow, and thus could watched it. The industry of thi3 animal is 
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directed to the purpose of securing itself against 
want in the winter; and it is probable that its 
memory is not sufficiently retentive to enable 
it to remember the spot in which it deposited 
every acorn; the industrious little fellow no 
doubt loses a few every year. These few spring 
up, and are destined to supply the place of the 
parent tree. 

Asses, like horses, are found in a wild state, 
hut in greater abundance. This animal is found 
wild in many islands of tha Archipelago, and in 
the deserts of Libya and Numidia. They live 
in herds, each having a chief, and are extremely 
timid. The ass, so common now in England, 
was entirely lost in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Holinshed says that our land yielded no asses. 
In early times the ass was held in high repute, 
for he was ridden both by the poor and the rich, 
and is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures. 
In the principal streets of Cairo, asses stand 
bridled and Baddled for hire, and answer the 
6ame purpose as cabs in Londoq. In Egypt 
and Arabia, asses are frequently seen of great 
size and elegance. Their step is light and sure, 
and their pace brisk and easy. They are not 
only in common use for riding in Egypt, but 
the Mohammedan merchants and ladieB of the 
highest rank use then* In England, the ass 
is regarded as a stupid and contemptible animal. 
The Spaniards, on the contrary, bestow much 
pains upon him. in endeavouring to improve the 
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CHAPTER II.—WORSE AND WORSE. 

The Major fervently wished that the ground 
would open and swallow him. Here was a third 
lady to pacify and to convince that a mistake 
had been made. He could see that she was in 
a more exasperated state even than Mrs Joseph, 
and likely to be as blind as Mrs John. The 
complication was becoming utterly bewildering, 
and he felt that his brain would not endure 
much more of it. How could such simple letters 
as his—made studiously cautious in their state¬ 
ments—evoke such wildly erroneous interpreta¬ 
tions? He would rather have faced a whole 
battalion of mutinous Sikhs or infuriated Afghans 
than have had to go through the inevitable 
interview with this beautiful girl. 

“As soon as she reached the Major’s side, she 
clutched his arm<* as if it were that of her 
natural protector, and turned sharply upon 
Maynard: ‘N£w 4- sir, will you leave me alone? 
Major Dawkins will conduct me to my aunt, 
and will, if necessary, protect me from your 
importunities.* 

* But Nelly, I only want to know what is my 
fault? How have I given you cause for treating 
me in this way?’ pleaded Maynard. *1 am 
positive that none can exist except in your own 
imagination. I am sure the Major will tell you 
that it is not fair to condemn a man without 
hearing his defence—without even telling him 
what he is accused of.’ 

‘If you are a gentleman, you will defer further 
discussion of the subject until you see my aunt. 
Mm Joseph Elliott.’ 

Had they been alone, the lover would doubtless 


have acted differently; but to have such words 
addressed to him in the presence of another man 
left no alternative. He bowed and retired, hurt 
and angered by this injustice of his betrothed. 
Whatever her reason for this outburst might 
be, he was resolved that it should be promptly 
explained. Ho was a straightforward young 
fellow, and not one to rest for a moment in doubt 
as to the meaning of her conduct. 

The brief scene had closed before the'Major 
could find his voice. ‘Call him back,’ he said 
agitatedly—‘ call him hack before it is too late.’ 

‘I ccrtftfnly will not,’ replied the lady with 
a movement of the head as if about to look 
behind, suggesting that she half-hoped to see him 
still following. But he was not. 

‘ Then I must. I cannot allow you to distress 
yourself and a fine fellow like that in consequence 
of my bluncfer.’ 

She stopped and faced him with an expression 
of supercilious wonder. By this little movement 
she could look without appearing to turn for the 
purpose of looking whether or not Maynard had 
really obeyed her. ‘I do not understand you, 
Major Dawkins,’ she said with a faint note of 
chagrin in her musical voice—for Maynard really 
was not in sight. 

‘ Of course you cannot How could you ? The 
letter you have got was not meant lor you. I 
wrote it to another lady, and I beg you to give 
it back to me, so that no further mischief may 
come of it’ 

‘Another lady! Then I am not the only one 
he thinks of?’ (She was quoting from the letter.) 
—‘ Oh, Major Dawkins, this is too much. Please, 
let me go to the house, and do not say another 
word about it until I have had time to recover 
and to think.* 

The Major stood aghast; he had put his foot 
in it again. ‘ But you are taking me up in quite 
a wrong way. Certainly you are the only one 
Maynard thinks of; but he is not the man 
referred to in the letter. Do give it back to 
me; and when you are calmer, everything will 
be explained.’ 

He pleaded very earnestly; but his object was 
defeated by the ingenuity on which he had con¬ 
gratulated himself. He had mentioned no names 
in any of the epistles. The mind of each lady 
on reading the one she received naturally fastened 
upon the man in whom she was most interested, 
and the Major’s excited attempts at explanation 
failed to make the error clear to them. Their 
unreasonableness was painful to him; and if he 
had been less anxious about remedying his error, 
he would have laughed at it. 

‘For whom, then, was the letter written?’ asked 
Nellie, her indignation now turning against the 
Major, as she reflected how cruel and how foolish 
Stanley Maynard would think her if she had 
accused him of falsehood on no other ground 
than that she had received a misdirected letter 
from a friend. ‘ I must insist upon an answer.’ 

‘You really must not insist upon my telling 
you. I accept all the blame; and it would be 
another wicked blunder on my part to give you 
my friend’s name.’ 

‘In that case, I must decline to return the 
letter until we ore in the presence of my aunt 
and Mr Maynard.—Meanwhile, I need not trouble 
you to escort me to the house.’ Nellie walked 
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proudly away; but the poor girl was ready to 
cry with vexation and with regret for the hasti¬ 
ness of temper which had characterised her con¬ 
duct towards Stanley Maynard. In the moment 
of repentance, however, came the remembrance 
of the words which had distracted her. * I want 
to save you’ (wrote the Major) ‘from a grave 
misunderstanding.’ (‘Very kind indeed,’ she 
interjected.) ‘lie who is, I know, dearest to you, 
thinks only of you. Consider his impulsive 
nature,' and pardon his temporary aberration.’ 
(‘ What could that mean, if not that he had been 
making love to somebody else?' fSie asked 
bitterly. Had she not herself seen how, bare¬ 
facedly he ilirted with Mrs John, until she had 
a tiff with him on the subject? If he could 
dare so much before her eyes, what might he 
not do when unchecked by her presence?) ‘Be 
merciful to him,’ the note proceeded, ‘ as hitherto, 
and you will have your reward. I mean to 
take the first available opportunity of talking 
to him after my arrival at Todhurst, and am 
confident that he will be promptly brought to 
reason.* 

Was not that enough to rouse the spirit of 
any girl who liad proper pride, which means 
self-respect? Nellie thought in her anger that 
it was more than enough. No doubt the Major 
had talked to him, and having brought him to 
reason, was now anxious to screen him by telling 
her that it was all a mistake—that the letter 
had been intended for somebody else ! But she 
was frightened by this conclusion. Surely the 
Major could not tell a deliberate falsehood ! He 
might not have meant to do so, and yet do it 
in the excitement of the moment, in order to 
soothe her. That must be the way of it; and 
what an indignity that it should be necessary 
for a friend to plead for her with the man to 
whom she had promised her hand ! 

Her thoughts alternated between the hope that; 
it was all a mistake and tho fear that it was 
not. So she went to her room, cried, had a j 
headache, and excused herself from joining the 
family at luncheon. 

The Major was out of breath and out of patience 
as he gazed helplessly after the retreating form 
of Nellie Carroll Nobody would listen to him ; 
everybody seemed determined to believe that he 
had entered into a diabolic conspiracy to wreck 
the happiness of the house of Elliott. What on 
earth could there be in any of bis letters to cause 
such a commotion, even when they had got into 
the wrong hands ? He had assured every one 
that there was only a misunderstanding, and he 
had promised all round to set it right. But they 
would not give him a chance. He had a good 
mind to order Hollis to pack up for the next 
train to London. That, however, would be 
cowardly, and ho was not a coward. He would 
see tho thing out to the bitter end. He lifted 
his head with an air of resolution, and the bitter 
end ho saw at that moment was represented by 
the wealthy spinster, Miss Euphemia Panton. 
She was standing at a little distance, glaring at 
him severely through her gold-rimmed pince-nez. 
The Major had reason to believe that he had 
found favour in her eyes, and he thought with 
intense relief: ‘Well, here is somebody at last 
who. will give me a word of sympathy, and talk 
sensibly with me.’ 


She, too, had reason to believe that die baat'. 
found favour in the Major’s eyes, and was pleased^ 
accordingly. But on the present occasion, aS 
tripped hopefully towards her (he tripped some¬ 
what ] lees gracefully than usual, on aocount of 
liis recent excessive exercise), she made no respon¬ 
sive movement; the pince-ncz was not lowered, 
and the severe expression remained. She had 
been observing him pleading with all the ardour 
of a lover to Miss Carroll; and she had no i 
doubt whatever of the meaning of his evidently 1 
eager speech: he wns in love with the minx, I 
and he had been only pretending to care for 
Miss Euphemia! No lady can submit to be 
trifled with in matters of affection, and least of 
all ladies who have arrived at what may be called 
the ‘undiscovered decade’ in feminine history. 
She had passed into that realm of mystery, and 
was indeed one of its oldest inhabitants; and 
when nature would have lifted her out of it 
into the peaceful land of resigned old-maidenism, I 
she sought tin* aid of art in order to keep her 
place in the still hopeful region. She availed 
herself of the modern elixirs of youth, and flattered 
lieraelf that she did so with complete success. 
She, at their first meeting, noted that the Major 
trafficked with the same beneficent powers. He 
on his side made a similffr observation regarding 
her; Strange to say, this tact constituted a 
bond of sympathy between them; but Miss 
Euphemia believed that the Major was unaware 
of her secret, and he was satisfied that she had 
no suspicion of his ; whilst each pitied the other 
for not being more expert in the use of dyes 
and cosmetics. Thus they became special friends, 
and found so much pleasure in each other’s 
society, that a matrimonial climax seemed not 
improbable, the lady having a sufficient dowry 
to dispose satisfactorily of the important problem 
of ways and means. 

‘Thank goodness, you are here, Miss Panton,’ 
exclaimed the Major in the full confidence of 
I her sympathy in his miserable position. ‘I have 
got myself into a most abominable mess by an 
act of stupidity which, although reprehensible, 
is excusable.’ 

The lady answered not a word. She was nearly 
a head taller thai5 he, and she continued to 
survey him through her glasses as if he had been 
some zoological specimen. 

He had been hot enough before ; he was chilled 
to the marrow now. He could scarcely believe 
his senses. Would she, too, desert him in this 
crisis ? * 

‘Miss Panton,’ he stammered, ‘I hoped—that 

is, I believed that you would* bLow me some 
consideration. I suppose Mrs Joseph lias been 
speaking to you; but if you will only listen 
to a few words of explanation, you will under¬ 
stand me.’ 

* I (Link, Major Dawkins, I have to-day observed 
enough on the tennis-lawn and here, to enable 
me to understand you perfectly without Mrs 
Joseph Elliott’s assistance or yours.* The words 
were icicles. She dropped her pince-nez and 
walked away. 

The Major was speechless. He trembled or 
shivered with dismay. Lifting a hand to his 
brow, he felt the beads of cold perspiration on 

it, and at the same moment the gong sounded 
for luncheon. Good heavens! Horrible idea! 
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—the effect of all this excitement and perspire into a gallop of chat He wonld hare compared 
tion must be to change the colour of Ms hairl the seasons as affecting the moors for twenty 
And true enough it was beginning to show a ye$ra past; he would have detailed the pedigree 
marked* shade of gray-green at the roots. He and merits of every horse in his stables j he 
must get to his room to repair the •damage would have repeated endless anecdotes about the 
before he appeared at the luncheon table, hounds; and as to the illness of Tally-ho , he 
‘Desperate ills need desperate remedies.’ would have gone into the most minute particulars 

Luncheon at Todhurst was, except in the as to its cause, his treatment, and the probable 
hunting season, like the family gathering of result. 

other days, when the mid-day meal was the But on this day all was in vain. The Major’s 
chief one. There were b^'the interchanges of suggestive queries were responded toby: ‘Don’t 
the morning’s experiences, ’pleasant intercourse know,’ ‘Much the same as usual,’ ‘Hope for the 
with some of the elder members of the nursery, best,’ and/* I daresay the brute will come round.’ 
and a homely ease which was not always found When they rose from the table, the Major 
at the late dinner, when formal company-manners thanked heaven that this trial was over. The 
had to be assumed, bo far as they could be in Squire, with a curious mingling of awkwardness 
the genial presence of Squire Elliott. All this and suppressed ill-temper, utterly opposed to his 
was changed on the fatal day on which the habitually jpvial manner, advanced to his unhappy 
Major’s misdirected letters had been delivered, guest: ‘1 want to see you in the library in 
The Squire sat at one end of the table, evidently about half an hour,’ he said, and walked out 
in an ill-humour; his spouse, Mrs Joseph, at of the room. 

the other end, doing her best no* to show the ‘That’s a comfort,’ thought the Major. ‘I 
wrath which was in her bosom. Mrs John was shall have a man with sonic common-sense to 
suppressing her natural gaiety and *desire to make hear me.’ 

fun of the whole party, whilst she was patheti- Meanwhile, he would have liked to speak a 
cally earnest in her endeavours to soothe the few words of consolation to Maynard ; but that 
perturbed spirit of her lord. The latter was gentleman met his advances with somewhat 
irritable and gloomy,'"accepting her attentions repellent politeness. 

most ungraciously. Stanley Maynard ate and ‘ If you want to speak to me about the trouble 
looked as if he were savagely devouring an enemy, you have made between Miss Carroll and me, 
Miss Euphemia sat like a post, playing with her you will have ample opportunity to do so when 
knife and fork rather than eating. Nellie was we meet in the library,’ he said, and strolled out 
not present. to the lawn to seek the soothing influence of a 

The Major was late in taking his place, and cigar, 
was flustered in consequence, even more than Then the Major wished to discharge the duty 
he might have been under the circumstances, he had so rashly undertaken, which was to bring 
He felt the gloom which pervaded the place, the morbidly suspicious John Elliott to reason, 
and he was made painfully conscious of the fact He was only now realising the difficulty of the 
that he was the cause of it. He was generally task; and he presently had a decisive indication 
regarded as an acquisition to any party, for he that it was likely to be one he could not accom- 
had a special knack of setting conversations plish. He had barely uttered half-a-dozen words 
‘going,’ a more useful quality than that which of his well-intentioned admonition which was to 
constitutes a ‘good talker.’ The latter demands precede his explanation of ‘the incident,’ when 
everybody’s attention, and bores the greater part John Elliott peevishly interrupted him : ‘ I have 
of his audience; the former enables everybody promised not to discuss this subject until we are 
to speak, and thus produces the agreeable feeling m the library.’ 

of self-satisfaction in having personally contri- So, he was to meet the three of them. So 
buted to the enjoyment of thohour. much the better ; they were men, and they 

With desperate heroism, he endeavoured to would give him a patient hearing. Still, he 
break the spell which tied the tongues of his would have liked a little private talk with John 
companions. He told one of his best stories, Elliott before the meeting in the library, which 
the point of which had never failed to set the was assuming the character of a sort of court- 
table in a roar of Jaughter. Lugubrious grimaces martial. There were things to say to him which 
were the only response. He tried another anec- could only be uttered when they were convers- 
dote, with the same result. He descended to ing confidentially. For instance, he could not 
the lowest ctepfcbs of convivial intercourse ; he say to him before others : ‘ You have been accus- 
propounded a conundrum, and the eldest of the ing Mrs John of behaviour unbecoming your 
girls immediately answered it with the addition wife; you have magnified the circumstance of 
of the galling commantary: ‘ I knew that long her allowing young Maynard to kiss her under 
ago.’ In his present condition of absolute help- the mistletoe last Christmas, until you have come 
lessness, he wished to goodness the child .would to believe that every time she says a friendly 
remember another conundrum, and give it for word to him or smiles on him, she is false to 
his benefit, if not for that of the company, you. You have even gone so far as to think 
Probably, she would have done so, had not the of employing a private detective to watch them, 
mother’s eye been upon her, suggesting the austere Now, my dear friend, do get all that confounded 
maxim, ‘ Children should be seen, not heard.’ nonsense out of your head. Remember that she 
. The Major took another tack. He put qnes- has known Maynard from his boyhood ; and 
tions to his host about the moors, about the although she is not old enough to be his mother, 
ndrses about the hounds, and about the cause she still looks on him as a boy, and he regards 
oi Tally-he? s illness—any one of which topics her as an elder sister. She is naturally frank, 
w^nld at another time have started the Squire and naturally treats him with inoro frankness 
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than she does other men. You know that she 
long ago set her heart upon making a mateh 
between him and Nellie Carroll, both being 
suitable in every respect; and she has succeeded. 
What do you think will happen if your absurd 
fancies get wind ? Why, there will be a general 
rupture—a split in the camp which may separate 
the youn£ folk, and, possibly, yop and Mrs John, 
who”has been and is devoted to you.’ 

There, that would have brought him to reason, 
if he had a scrap of sense left. But it could not 
be spoken in the presence of others. Very likely, 
suspicious John would ask him how h^ came to 
know all this, and the question would be trouble¬ 
some—a thousand times more troublesome since 
all the letters had got into the wrong hands. 
The one'for John Elliott had reached Mrs Joseph, 
instead of the simple intimation of the date of 
the Major’s arrival; that for Nellie had been 
delivered to Mrs John, and Mrs John’s to Nellie. 
It was awkward. 

‘As to the question,’ the Major reflected: ‘I 
got the information from Matt Willis, the brother 
of Mrs John; and lie made me promise not to 
mix him up in the affair. lie got the informa¬ 
tion from John Elliott himself, who complained 
to his brother-in-law about the way his wife 
was carrying on with Maynard. Matt had an 
unconquerable antipathy to family squabbles, 
and would not interfere; hut thinking that 
something should be done to shut John up 
before serious harm came of his insane sus¬ 
picion*, he asked me, as the friend of the family, 
to put things right Like a fool, I consented; 
and the blame of all the trouble falls on me ! 
Am I to blame?—Stop a minute. By Jove!— 
it is John Elliott who is the author of the whole 
mischief, and J ’ll tell him so.’ 

Greatly consoled by the discovery that he was 
not the original culprit in causing what promised 
to be a serious Lreach in the relationships of 
valued friends, the Major was prepared to face 
the court-martial before which he was presently 
to stand. Ay, and lie would have no nonsense 
about the affair. lie would tell Squire Joseph 
bluntly that Mrs Joseph had taken possession 
of a letter which did not belong to her. lie 
would tell Maynard to go and speak to Nellie, 
and assure her, as he had done, that she had 
misinterpreted the letter she had received, even 
if it haa been intended for her; and he would 
tell John Elliott that he must either speak to 
him in private, or take the consequence of his 
speaking in the presence of the Squire and 
Stanley Maynard. 


AN OLD TULIP GARDEN. 

A quiet, sunny nook in the hollow it is, this 
square old garden, with its gravelled walks and 
high stone walls ; a sheltered retreat left peaceful 
here, under the overhanging woods, when the 
stream of the world’s traffic turned off into another 
channel. The gray stone house, separated from 
the garden by a thick privet hedge and moss- 
grown court, is the last dwelling at this end of 
the quiet market-town, and, with its elate roof 
and substantial double story, is of a class greatly 
superior to its neighbours, whose warm red tiles 
are just visible over the walls. It stands where 
the old road to Edinburgh dipped to cross a little 


stream, and, in the bygone driving days, the stage¬ 
coach, after rattling out of the town and down the 
steep road there, between the white, tile-roofed 
houses, when it crossed the bridge opposite the 
door, began to ascend through deep, embowering 
woods. But a more direct highway to t&e Scot¬ 
tish metropolis was opened many a year ago: 
just beyond the bridge, a wall was built across 
the road ; and the gray house with its garden was 
left secluded in the sunny hollow. The rapid 
crescendo of the coach-guard’s horn no longer 
wakens the echoes o4 the place, and the striking 
of the clock every hour in the town steeple is 
the only sound that reaches the spot from the 
outside world. 

The hot sun beats on the garden here all day, 
from the hour in the morning when it gets above 
the grand old beeches of the wood, till it sets, 
away beyond the steeple of the town. But in the 
hottest hours it is always refreshing to look, over 
the weather-stained tiles of the long low toolhouse, 
at the mossy £reen of the hill that rises there, 
cool and shaded, under the trees. Now and then 
a hull, of the herd that feeds in the glades of the 
wood, comes down that shaded bank, whisking 
his tawny sides with an angry tail to keep off the 
postering flies, and his deep bellow reverberates in 
the hollow. In the early-morning, too, before the 
dewy freshness has left the air, the flfveet mellow 
pipe of the mavis and the fuller notes of the 
blackbird float across from these green depths, 
and ever and again throughout the day the clear 
whistle of some chaffinch comes from behind the 
leaves. 

Standing hero, among the deep box edgings 
and gravel paths, it is not difficult to recall the 
place’s glory of twenty years ago—the glory upon 
which these ancient plum-trees, blossoming yet 
against the sunny walls, looked down. To the eye 
ot Thought, time and space obstruct no clouds, 
and in the atmosphere of Memory, the gardens 
of the Past bloom lor us always. Years and years 
agone ! It is the day of the fashion /or Dutch 
bulbs, when fabulous prices were paid for an 
unusually ‘ fancy ’ bulb, and in this garden some 
of the finest of them are grown. The tulips are 
in flower, and the long narrow beds which, with 
scant space between fill the entire middle of the 
garden, arc ablaze with the glory of their bloom. 
Queenly flowers they are, and tall, each one with a 
gentle pedigree—-for nothing common or unknown 
has entrance here—and crimson, white, and yellow, 
the velvet petals of some almost black, striped , 
with rare and exquisite markings, they raise to ; 
the sun their large chaste chalices. The perfec- j 
tion of shape is there, as they rj$e fy’om the midst 
of their green, lance-like leaves; no amorous 
breeze ever invades the spot to dishevel their 
array or fdch their treasures; and tire precious 
golden dust lies in the deep heart of each, 
untouched as yet save by the sunshine and the 
bee. ’When the noonday heat becomes too strong, 
awnings will be spread above the beds; for 
with the fierce glare, the petals would open 
out and the pollen fall before the delicate task 
of crossing had been done. 

But see! Through the gate in the privet 
hedge there enters as fair a sight. Ladies in ] 
creamy flowered muslins and soft Indian silks, j 
shading their eyes from the sun with tiny para- j 
sols, pink and white and green—grand dames of j 
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the county, and grander from a distance ; gentle¬ 
men in blue swallow-tailed coats and white panta¬ 
loons—gallants escorting their ladies, and con¬ 
noisseurs to examine the flowers—all, conducted 
by the owner, book in hand, advance into the 
garden and move along the beds. For tha| owner, 
an old man with white hair, clear gray eyes, 
and the memory of' their youthful red remaining 
in his cheeks, this is the gala time of the year. 
Next month, the beds of ranunculus will bloom, 
and pinks and carnations will follow; but the 
tulips arc his most famous Mowers, and, for the 
few days_ while they are in perfection, he leads 
about, with his old-world courtesy, replying to 
a question here, giving a name or a pedigree 
there, a constant succession of visitors. These 
are his hours of triumph. For eleven months 
he has gone about his beloved pursuit, mixing 
loams and leaf-moulds and earths, sorting, dry¬ 
ing, and planting the bulbs, and tending their 
growth with his own hand—for to whose, else, 
could he trust the work ?—and« now his toil 
has blossomed, and its worth is acknowledged. 
Plants envied by peers, plants nob to be bought, 
are there, and he looks into the heart of each 
tenderly, for he knows it a child of his own. 

Presently he leads his visitors back into the 
house, across the mossy vtones of the court, where, 
under glass frames, thousands of auricula have 
just passed their bloom, and up the outside 
stair to the sunny door in the house-side. lie 
leads them into the shady dining-room, with its 
furniture of dark old bces-waxed mahogany, 
where there is a slight refreshment of wine 
and cake, rare old Madeira, and cake, rich with 
eggs and Indian spice, made by his daughter’s 
own hand. Jars and glasses are filled with 
sweet-smelling flowers, and the breath of the 
new-blown summer comes in through the open 
doors. 

The warm sunlight through the brown linen 
blind finds its way across the room, and falls with 
subdued radiance on the middle picture of the 
opposite wall. The dark eyes, brignfc cheeks, and 
cherry mouth were those of the old man’s wife 
—the wife of his youth. She died while the 
smile was yet on her lip and the tear of sympathy 
in her eye; for she was the friend of all, and 
remains yet a tender memory among the neigh-' 
homing poor. The old man is never seen to J 
look upon that picture; but on Sundays for j 
hours he sits in reverie bv his open Bible here : 
in the room alone. In a velvet case in the comer ! 
press there, lies a f silver medal. It was pinned to ] 
his breast by the Third George on a great day ; 
at Windsor long «go. For the old man peacefully I 
ending his years here among the flowers, in his 
youth served the king, and fought, as a naval ! 
officer, through the French and Spanish wars. 
As he goes quietly about, alone, among his j 
garden beds, perchance he hears again sometimes 
the hoarse word of command, <:he quick tread of 
the men, and the deep roar of the heavy guns, 
as his ship goes into action. The Bmoke of these 
battles rolled leeward long ago, and their glory 
and their wounds are alike forgotten. In that 
press, too, lies the wonderful ebony flute, with 
its marvellous confusion of silver keys, upon 
which he used to take pleasure in recalling the 
stirring airs of the fleet. It has played its last 
tune; the keys are untouched now, and it is 


laid past, warped by age, to be fingered by its 
old master no more. 

But his guests rise to leave, and, receiving 
with antique grace their courtly acknowledgments, 
he attends the ladies across tne stone-paved hall 
to their carriages. 

Many years ago! The old man since then 
has himself been carried across that hall to his 
long home, and no more do grand dames visit 
the high-walled garden. But the trees whisper 
yet above it; the warmth of summer heats on 
the gravelled walks; and the flowers, lovely as 
of old inf their immortal youth, still open their 
stainless petals to the sun. 


ABOUT COBRAS. 

' BY AN OFFICER. 

While at home on furlough from India a short 
time ago, I was much amused at finding a very 
general impression among my friends that to 
come across a cobra is an every-day kind of 
occurrence in India. How erroneous this idea 
is may be gathered from the fact that not many 
days ago a brother-officer told me that although 
he had been about ten years in India, he had 
never yet seen a cobra in a wild stutc. His is, 
it is true, probably an exceptional case ; but still 
it shows that an Englishman may pass a con¬ 
siderable time in India without coming across 
one of these venomous reptiles. Cobras, however, 
are met with quite often enough, and sometimes 
in very curious and uncomfortable places. For 
instance, a young lady who had just returned 
from a ball in a small station in Southern India, 
noticed, as slie was on the point of getting into 
bed, that the pillow looked disarranged ; and on 
taking it up to smooth it out, she discovered a 
cobra coiled up underneath it. She called out 
for assistance; and her father coming to the 
rescue, speedily despatched the obnoxious intruder 
with a stick. I happened to mention this circum¬ 
stance to an officer one day, and he informed 
me that the very same thing had happened to 
himself soon after his first arrival in the country, 
and that, in consequence, lie never got into bed 
until he had examined the pillows. 

In the year 1873, while quartered at Bellary, 
on going into the drawing-room of the bungalow, 
which at that time I shared with a friend, I 
discovered a cobra curled up on the sofa cushion. 
I hastened out of the room to fetch a stick; but 
in doing so, I must, I suppose, have made Borne 
noise, as on returning the snake had disappeared. 
A few evenings later, however, just as my ‘chum* 
was leaving the house to go out to dinner, lie 
called out to me that there was a snake crawling 
up the steps of the veranda in front of the 
drawing-room. I ran out with a stick, and suc¬ 
ceeded in killing the unwelcome visitor. It 
turned out to be a fairly large cobra, and was 
in all probability the one which I had seen a 
few days previously on the sofa. It is, however, 
in the bathrooms of an Indian bungalow that 
cobras, when met with within doors, are most 
frequently encountered, as they come there in 
pursuit of the frogs which delight to take up 
their quarters there; for froggy iB an article of 
diet to which the cobra ia very partial. An 
officer of the Madras cavalry, since deceased, 
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told me that when quartered at Arcot, he one 
day observed in his bathroom, emerging from 
the waste-water pipe, the head of a cobra, which 


his head unless he released his victim; this, 
however, from unwillingness to forego his meal, 
he would not do, and in consequence, paid the 
penalty for his gluttony with his life. 

One* day, my wife’s ayah came running into 
our bedroom saying there was a large snake in 
the bathroom. Arming myself, as usual with a 
stick, I went into the bathroom just time to 
see the snake disappear into the waste-water 
pipe, which ran under another small room to 
the back of the house, where the water found 
its outlet. The servants stationed themselves at 
the outlet, while I endeavoured to drive the 
reptile out from the rear, first witS my stick, 
and afterwards by pouring the contents of a kettle 
of boiling water down the pipe. Both attempts 
to dislodge the intruder from his position proving 
ineffectual, I commenced a vigorous assault on 
him by thrusting a bamboo about five feet long 
down the pipe, and this time success rewarded 
my efforts, and the snake, driven from his refuge, 
was killed by the servants outside. This cobra 
measured about five feet six inches in length, 
and was the largest that I have ever seen killed. 
I may here mention that the ordinary ideas 
about the size attained by this species of snake 
are greatly exaggerated. Some years ago, a 
surgeon-major serving in the Madras presidency, 
with whom I was acquainted, took a great inte¬ 
rest in this matter, and offered a considerable 
reward to any one who would bring him a cobra 
six feet in length; but, if my memory serves 
me right, the reward was never gained, although 
a very large number of cobras were produced for 
his inspection. 

Once I witnessed a wonderful escape from the 
almost invariably filial effects of a cobra bite. 
I was marching with some native troops in the 
cold weather, and halted for the night at a place 
called Mailcnr, where, instead of having our tents 
pitched, my wife and I preferred occupying a 
small bungalow belonging to the department of 
Public Works, wdiieh • was situated opposite the 
encamping-ground. Sitting outside the bunga¬ 
low after dinner, I had occasion to call my head- 
servant to give him some orders for the next 
morning. As he ran up, I saw him kick some¬ 
thing off his left foot, and at the same time he 
called out: ‘Samp, sahib, samp!’ (‘A snake, 
sir, a snake.') There was a bright wood-fire 
burning close by, and I saw by its light the 
snake with its hood up. It was immediately 
killed by some of the camp-followers, and was 
brought to me, and proved to he a small cobra. 
On examining my servant's foot, I found one 
tiny puncture on tho ankle, on which was a 
single drop of blood. The man was at once 
taken to the hospital tent, and attended to by 
the hospital assistant in medical charge of the 
troops, who applied ammonia and diet all that 
was in his power. I was very anxious about the 
jman ; but he awoke me at the hour for marching 
-next morning as if nothing had happened, and 
for some time apparently experienced no incon¬ 
venience. Some weeks later, however, after we 
had reached our destination, his left leg swelled 


very much, and he suffered great pain for a 
considerable time; but he eventually recovered. 
The snake was Been by eight or ten persons 
besides myself, and was beyond doubt a cobra; 
and th$ only possible explanation of the man’s 
escape seems to be that the reptile must have 
bitten something else very shortly before, and 
so to a great extent exhausted the deadly poison 
in its fangs. 

One of our children had a narrow escape, 
though of a different kind, when quite a baby. 
My wife picked Mm up one day from the 
floor, where he was lying enjoying himself in 
baby fashion. She had hardly done so, when 
a cobra fell from the roof on the very spot on 
which the little one had been disporting himself 
the moment before. 

On one occasion, a curious native superstition 
with regard to the subject of these notes came 
to my notice. A cobra which had been killed 
in the hut of one of the men was brought up 
to be shown, to me, when a havildar (native 
sergeant) called my attention to the fact that the 
end of his tail was blunt, saying in Hindustani: 

‘ Look, sahib; this is a downright villain; he 
has bitten some man, and so lost the tip of 
his tail.' On my making further inquiries, I 
was confidently assured ^that whenever a cobra 
bites a man, the tip of his tail invaluably becomes 
blunted! 


MITIS METAL. 

The introduction of wrought-iron castings by the 
‘ Mitis process,’ to which attention has lately been 
directed, forms a new and an important departure 
in the employment of this class of iron. Up to 
the present time, wrought-iron has been worked 
into the requisite forms by means of hammering; 
whilst a system of stamping in moulds was 
deemed a considerable advance in economical 
working. It is now, however, proposed to treat 
wrought-iron in tho same manner as cast-iron— 
namely, by melting and pouring it into moulds 
made in sand, and corresponding in shape with 
the object desired. % By such a process a consider¬ 
able saving in the cost of production is obtained. 
Annealing is found to be unnecessary. 

The difficulty which has hitherto barred the 
adoption of this method has been the high tem¬ 
perature to which it has been necessary to heat 
the iron before it became sufficiently fluid to flow 
into the moulds. Wrought-iron fuses at about 
four thousand degrees Fahrenhefl, tfiit a consider^ 
ably higher temperature had to be obtained before 
the metal passed out of the viscid state ; and on 
reaching this increased h*eat, it was found to 
absorb gases which caused cavities and flaws in 
the castings, rendering them worthless, and what 
are technically known in the foundry as * wasters.* 
To obviate this difficulty, Peter Ostberg, a Swedish 
engineer, has taken advantage of the fact that the 
melting-point in alloys is considerably below that 
of their components ; and by combining with the 
iron a small percentage of aluminium, he has 
succeeded in lowering the temperature of fusion 
of the mixture to such an extent that excellent 
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casting* can be obtained, the temperature reached 
not being high enough' to cause the absorption of 
gases. The castings are dean and sharp m form, 
and remarkably strong' and fine in texture, being 
in some cases, it is said, half as tough again as 
the metal from which they were made. The 
great reduction in price cannot fail to procure for 
the new process an opening commensurate with 
its intrinsic merits. 

In the United States and Sweden, Mitis Metal 
has already established itself as an article of com¬ 
merce at once reliable and economical; and there 
can be little doubt that the engineers of this 
country will avail themselves of this new form of 
iron, placed at their disposal by an invention 
which promises to rival in importance any intro¬ 
duced into this branch of industry for many years 
past 


MISSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. 

In the year 1844, the Thames Church Mission 
was instituted. A few years ago, aif accidental de¬ 
velopment of the organisation led to the establish¬ 
ment of a missionary enterprise among the fisher¬ 
men engaged in the North Sea. But the possi¬ 
bilities of the new field of labour soon justified the 
formation of a separate Jbody to cope with them ; 
and on the 30th of November 1884, the Mission 
to Deep-sea Fishermen was started. Its primary 
object is to give religious teaching to the twelve 
thousand men and laas who labour on the twelve 
fishing-fleets cruising in the North Sea. It has 
six smacks in its service, a seventh being, at the 
time of writing, on the stocks. These smacks 
supplement their philanthropic labours by fishing 
with the fleets with which they sail. Each vessel 
carries a missionary skipper, who, as often as the 
weather will permit, gathers together in his 
spacious hold a congregation of fellow-fishermen 
for worship. The earnestness of a devout mariner 
has often been noted ; and from a short cruise the 
writer recently took on one of the Mission vessels, 
he can' testify not only to the exceptional enthu¬ 
siasm and fervour which characterised the services 
held on board, but also to the sound moral tone 
which, as a result of such services, prevails 

f enerally in the fleets—a condition of things in 
appy contrast to the riots and crimes which were 
rife tnere in former years. 

But not only are the Mission vessels centres 
of religious instruction ; each carries a quantity 
of healthy literature, which, circulating through 
the fleets, beguile many a fisherman’s leisure 
hour of its tedium. Then, too, medicine-chests 
and surgical^ appliances are always kept on 
board; and with these at hand, the skipper and 
mate, qualified by their certificates from the St 
John’s Ambulance Association and the National 
Health Society, treat the sick and injured fisher¬ 
men of the fleet, who would otherwise suffer until 
reaching land the pangs of untreated disorders 
and undressed wounds. Besides this, each mis¬ 
sionary skipper labours to promulgate temperance 
principles among the fleets both by personal 
example and gentle persuasion. Another feature 
of the Mission’s work is the collecting and for¬ 
warding of knitted cuffs and comforters—made 
by friends on shore—to the North Sea fishermen, 
as preventives against the terrible ‘sea-blisters’ 
■Wluch oil-skins produce on unprotected wrists and 


necks. Lastly, we should mention that the fisher¬ 
men of the fleets are encouraged to come fre¬ 
quently aboard the Mission vessels to join in 
social gossip over a mug of cocoa. Thus each of 
these vessels exists in the various capacities of 
church, library,.temperance hall, dispensary, and 
social lounge. The methods bv which the Mis¬ 
sion has fought the ‘coper’ or ‘floating grog-shop’ 
are tolerably well known, and so need not be 
dwelt upon here. 

Glancing at statistics, we note that, during last 
year, there were 1856 visits paid to vessels ; 10,375 
attendants at thfe seven hundred services held ; 
515 temperance pledges were taken; 74,127 
tracts and 45,258 magazines distributed ; 2725 
cases medically and surgically treated ; 6665 com¬ 
forters, 16,210 pairs of cuffs, and 668 helmets, 
given away; and 626 copies of the Scriptures sold. 


It has recently been established in new offices at 
181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; and a 
new phase of its enterprise is the circulation of a 
twopenny monthly journal entitled Toilers of the 
Deep, being a ‘ record of Mission-work among 
them.’ The magazine is an excellent one, ana 
we commend it to all who feel an interest in 
the twelve thousand men and boys ‘ who toil 
through furious blast and sleety storm—who 
hazard their lives, and fall victims, hundreds of 
them, to the pitiless waves, that markets at home 
may be well supplied.’ 


LOST AT SEA. 

Good-NIOht, beloved ; tlie light is slowly dying 
From wood and field; and far away the sea 
Moans deep within its bosom. Is it sighing 
For those whose rest can never broken l>e ; 

For those who found their way to God; yet never 
Beneath green sod may rest, the sea holds them for 
ever ? 


Yes, deep and still your grave ; the ocean keeping 
Whate’er it gains for ever in its hold. 

I know that in its depths you now are sleeping, 

Quiet and dreamless as in churchyard mould ; 

But I have no still mound, as others, only 
The memory of times past, ’mid days that now are 
lonely. 

Buried deep with you in the sea for ever 
Is all the brightness earth had once for me. 

The spring returns ; flowers bloom again ; but never 
I feel the joy in bird, and flower, and tree ; 

I see, but feel not as in days of yore, 

Those days that can come back to me, ah, nevermore ! 

But yot I know that I am not forsaken. 

‘ Lead Thou me on,’ I now can calmly say. 

None know the bitterness of sorrow taken 

From out my heart; when I that prayer could pray, 
In His own time God took you in His keeping. 

All earthly sorrows past; where there is no more 
weeping. 

Florence Peacocx. , 

Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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HOLIDAYS IN CAMP. 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

In the United States, even in the coolest, most j 
northerly portion, the summers are long and 
hot; the July days are scorching and the nights 
are suffocating in the crowded cities and larger 
towns ; with August comes a little change, but 
then come the exhausting ‘ dog-days,’ when, though 
the mercury will not run so high in the ther¬ 
mometer, the atmosphere is as unpleasant as if 
it were still July. 

, Those who can afford it—and many who cannot 
do so, but fancy they must do as their wealthy 
neighbours do—begin in June to flit to seaside, 
mountain, or Springs hotel, where they pay as 
high a rent for a tiny room as would give them 
a whole house in town. Here the ladies and 
children stay for such a time as suits them, or as 
suits papa’s purse. If the hotel chosen is within 
a reasonable distance of the men’s places of busi¬ 
ness, they will flock there on Saturday night, and 
hasten away early on Monday morning. At some 
resorts, certain trains or boats have the local 
name, for the season, of ‘husbands’ train’ or 
boat, as the case may be. The maidens who have 
no lover to look for at this time are on the 
alert to see what ‘new men’ Messrs So-and-so 
will bring with them this Saturday ; for there 
is an appalling dearth of eligible men—eligible, 
if only as escorts or partners at tennis or cotillon 
at most of these summer resorts. Between Monday 
and Saturday the ladies amuse themselves with 
fancy-work, gossip, reading of light novels, fault¬ 
finding with the meals, or with the noise other 
people’s children make, and flirting with the men 
who, taking their own holiday, are remaining at 
the hotel for a week or two. Then, too, there is 
usually, in so mixed an assembly as must neces¬ 
sarily bo found at even the most select hotel, at 
least one person who has something queer, per¬ 
haps no worse than simply great eccentricity, 
about her, and so furnishes material to her fellow- 
boarders for endless speculation and gossip. 


Price \\d. 

Hotel-life i$ so distasteful to many and so ex¬ 
pensive, that there has of late arisen another way 
of summering—camping-out ; but not necessarily 
tenting, though some prefer that. All over the 
northern portion of the land there are springing 
up like mushrooms roujhly-built cottages, which 
are only better than a tent in that ^hey are water¬ 
tight, have hard floors, and are not apt to be 
blown down at the first stiff gale. These cottages 
are often unpainted, or but slightly bo, and have 
two rooms, small, down-stairs, and one large or 
two small rooms above ; if the latter, the partition 
is rarely more than six feet high. When the 
campers are a mixed party, not simply father, 
mother, and children, the young men sleep down 
in the living-room, and the up-stairs beds are 
curtained off by curtains or screens. The cottage 
is always erected near water of some sort, old 
ocean having the preference, and a pinewood on 
the edge of a pond or lake is also popular. I 
remember one such spot, in Maine, where some 
friends of mine passed a very delightful vacation ; 
it was a pine-grove not many miles from the city 
of Augusta, on theory edge of one of those hun¬ 
dreds of fresh-water lakelets which dot Maine so 
thickly. The owner of the land had erected five 
of these simple houses, and rented them to per¬ 
sons of the highest respectability, one being a 
High School teacher, one a Universalist minister, 
one an editor, and so on. itie rental was very 
moderate—at the rate of a dollar a day for those 
who only wished to remain dhe hr two weeks ; 
but at a very much less figure if they took a 
cottage for the two summer months. This price 
included the use of all tlie ice they needed for 
the ^preservation of their food, and a rowboat 
which would hoid eight persons. The campers 
brought their own furniture; and it is really 
surprising how few things one actually needs to 
live in comfort for a month. The pond which 
bears the Indian name—more easy to pronounce 
than to write—of Cobbasacontee, is well stocked 
with fish, and is dotted all over with pretty little 
islands, which are capital places to land and build 
a fire to cook the fish you have just caught. If 
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you have taken the precaution to bring with you ! 
a coffee-pot as well as your frying-pan, and some 
coffee, sugar, condensed milk, pepper, salt, and 
buttered bread, you can soon have a meal fit for 
a king—a hungry king. , 

How well I remember one such excursion I 
made two years ago! There were five in the 
party, none very young, and none at all in love 
with any one present. We two ladies were afraid 
to trust ourselves in the tiny sailboat which 
made part of our fleet of two, so we and my 
friend’s nephew started dft’ in the rowboat. 
Hardly had we got well out, however, when the 
sailor of the party found that his sail was not 
fitted to the boat it was in j and nothing would 
suit the men but that sails and oars must change 
places while passengers sat still; and in spite 
of our unspoken qualms and our glances of 
mistrust slily exchanged with one another, we 
had to go under full sail after all. And how the 
wind did justify its title of ‘fickle as a woman/ 
that morning 1 For a few moments we would 
scud over the water in a rather alarming style, 
considering that our skiff was capable of holding 
on]y about six persons; then, after having dipped 
our gunwale quite as often as I liked, the breeze 
would vanish, the sail would hang limp and 
lifeleeB, and we were k'calmed. The other boat 
was soon far ahead; and while we were yet 
within sight of our camp, the occupants had 
reached our destination, and were hauling in 
the fish with most provoking rapidity. During 
one of our spasmodic, rapid skims down the 
pond, we disturbed a mother-loon. Laughing 
at us in the strange, weird manner peculiar to 
that sort of water-fowl, she swam down the 
shore, trying to allure us to chase her, and not 
believe that there was a nest full of little loons, 
less hardy than the young one which was paddling 
along beside her, among those long sedges from 
which she had started out with such haste as 
our boat drew near them. Fot as much as a 
quarter of mile she lured us—so she put it— 
away from her home, answering us when we 
tried to imitate her tones. Did you. ever hear 
a loon laugh in the dusk stillness of a warm 
summer night? It has a queer, eerie sound— 
a lonesome, unhappy sound. Miter much tacking 
and drifting, we came at last to a little island 
where two of my friend’s city neighbours, a 
minister and a learned judge, were camping in 
a tiny cottage, set in a most lovely spot, a 
tangle of underbrush and blackberry vines grow¬ 
ing up to the very* doorway. Little brown squir¬ 
rels—so tame that at our approach they ran a own 
the trees to .see what we were doing in their 
domain—sprang about from tree to tree, or scam¬ 
pered over the Boft grass, quite aware that no 
one would harm thgrn while fishes were so 
plenty; birds twittered and sung; Eden could 
not have been more peaceful. There are scores of 
such islands to be hired or bought for a mere 1 song. 

Did you ever inspect a house kept by the 
average man? I have heard that men when 
camping are rarely in the habit of washing dishes 
any oftener than they can help; and since I 
saw the Uttle kitchen attached to that cottage, 

I am sure some men, some learned men, don’t 
worry over such trifles as greasy pans or grimy 
tinBL. The judge and his comrade had gone 
oui^^br a day’s fishing; we had met them on 


our way down, and they cordially bade ua 
make ourselves perfectly at homo in their abode. 
We did so. They sent us a message, a few 
days later, that they wished the ladies would 
visit their house again. I know they hardly 
recognised their own cups and saucers when 
they went to get supper that night1 

The furnishing of most of these cottages is 
very primitive. Comfortable beds are a sine qud 
non to those who are accustomed to hair-mattresses 
aud pliant springs, and one can sleep sweetly and 
restfully on a bed of dry clean hay. It is not 
much trouble to carry empty ticks, and dry grass 
or, still better, pine-needles can be had for the 
gathering. Blankets and thick quilts must be 
on hand, for, no matter what the days are, it 
is sure to be chilly the moment the ■ sun is 
well out of sight. A cot-bed is also necessary 
—for friends who, in town, cannot find time 
to visit one, will gladly travel fifty miles to 
camp a day or two with their cronies who have 
a cottage—not only for use at night, but to be 
converted into a lounge in the daytime; and 
of course there will be hammocks to sling under 
the trees or on the piazza. There is always a 
farmer near who will gladly sell—at city prices— 
butter, eggs, and milk; and as most of these 
lakes are well stocked with fish, black bass, 
pickerel, trout, or perch—or if the camp is on 
the seashore, there are mackerel, lobsters, clams, 
and greedy, open-mouthed sculpin, which can 
devour more bait without being hooked than any 
ten other fish, but which make a fairly good 
chowder when enough are caught—no one needs 
suffer from hunger. 

Several pretty groves on the Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers are utilised for camp-meetings. 
Here, for a week, usually in the latter part of 
August—when the farmers are done haying—or 
the beginning of September, religious services 
are held morning, noon, and night, popular 
preachers or exhorters being invited to take part. 
The grounds immediately around the spot where 
the services are held are generally owned by a 
stock Company, and the regulations for the pre¬ 
servation of good order are very strict, and rigidly 
enforced : lights must be out at a given hour; 
unseemly mirth or secular music is not tole¬ 
rated on Sunday ; the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is not permitted at any time, nor the use of 
them in private tents or cottages, if it can be 
detected by the patrol force always on hand. 
These rules are absolutely necessary to prevent 
the freedom of camp-life from degenerating into 
license; for many young folks go to camp-meeting 
who care very little for the religious part of the 
affair. 

The Methodists have the largest number of 
camp-grounds ; but other denominations are more 
or leas fond of them. I once visited a Spiritualist 
camp-ground on one of these Maine rivers; and 
a damper, more ghostly spot could not well be 
imagined; everything and everybody looked 
mouldy, and one might, without much stretch 
of the imagination, expect to see a materialised 
spirit pop up anywhere. I understand, however, 
that there were never any ‘manifestations’ at 
camp ; it was only held for the dissemination 
of their peculiar faith. 

A party of about a dozen boys and four or 
five men have gone for the past six years to a little 
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island in a Now Hampshire lake not far from 
Lake Winnipisaukee, which is a favourite summer 
resort on account of its beautiful scenery, to 
pass the months of July and August Their 
temporary dwelling is very primitive, not much 
more than a roof and three walls, for they intend 
to spend all their time in the open air. Every 
Sunday afternoon these boys have held religious 
services; they have a small parlour organ, and 
form a choir themselves. Thdy intend this year, 
if possible, to have their choir properly vested, for 
their service is according to the Book of Common 
Prayer. There is not a church of any s*rt within 
a long distance, for this portion of the State is 
rather thinly settled. It is of New Hampshire 
that residents of other States say that the farmers 
there have to sharpen the noses of the sheep, in 
order that they may crop the grass between the 
rocks, as New Hampshire is all lucks. The 
natives attend the boys’ service as a treat, though, 
as the church is not very well known there, 
they arc not quite sure that they approve of the 
ceremonial. The service is not always lay, how¬ 
ever ; several distinguished clergy and one or two 
bishops have visited this little camp and have 
preached for them. One of the boys told me 
that during these six years there had been but 
one Sunday when it rained so liard that they 
bad to hold service in their hut. Doubtless, 
some day there will be a permanent cliapel there. 

And oh, what good times the little ones have 
at these camps! No tine clothes to be kept 
clean; no attractive but forbidden alley children 
to be avoided ; no danger of being run over ; 
no cross dogs to fear; and no venturing out 
in the water without the knowledge of mamma 
or nurse, for here no one is too busy to have 
one eye on the little mischiefs; but as much 
paddling about on the brink of the lake or 
ocean as would d light any small heart. And 
then, too, 'for mamma’s side of the question: 
no candy-shops to draw the pennies out of her 
pocket, or the tears from disappointed eyes ; no 
coaxing ‘Can’t we go play with So-and-so?’ no 
scarlet fever or measles to be caught from somo 
neighbour's progeny; no evil influences to be 
feared for tne older boys and girls; and no 
parties to be made for oi? attended by the children. 

Mother Nature is a great restorer, and a few 
days of uninterrupted intercourse with her do 
more to renew the wasted health or relaxed ener¬ 
gies, than os many weeks of dress and gaiety 
at a fashionable resort; and so sensible people 
are becoming more and more convinced. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Before the yelling mob could close again round 
Harry Noel’s fallen body, with their wild 
onslaught of upraised cutlasses, more dangerous 
to one another in the thick press than to the 
prostrate Englishman or to poor fainting and 
unconscious Nora, another hasty clatter of horse’s 
hoofs burst upon them from behind, up the hilly 
pathway, ana a loud, clear, commanding voice 
called out in resonant tones that overtopped and 
stilled for a moment the tumultuous murmur of 
negro shrieks: ‘In the Queen’s name—in the: 
Queen’s name, hold ; disperse there ! ’ j 


That familiar adjuration agted like magic on 
the fierce and half-naked throng of ignorant and 
superstitious plantation negroes. It was indeed 
to them a mighty Word to conjure with, that 
loud challenge in the name of the great distant 
Queen, % whoae reality seemed as far away from 
them and as utterly removed from their little 
sphere as heaven itself. They dropped their 
cutlasses instantly, for a brief moment of doubt 
and hesitation ; a few voices still shouted fiercely, 
* Kill him—kill him! ’ and then a unanimous 
cry arose among alf the surging mass of wild 
and scowling black humanity: * Mr Hawtorn, 
Mr Hawtorn ! Him come in Missis Queen name, 
so gib us warnin’. Now us gwine to get justice. 
Mr Hawtorn, Mr Hawtorn ! ’ 

But while the creole-bom plantation bands 
thus welcomed eagerly what they looked upon, 
in their simplicity, as the Queen’s direct mouth¬ 
piece and representative, Louis Delgado, his face 
distorted with rage, and his arms plying his 
cutlass desperately, frowned and gnashed his 
teeth more fiercely than ever with rage and dis¬ 
appointment ; "for his wild African passion was 
now fully aroused, and like the tiger that hhs 
once tasted blood, he would not be balked of 
the final vengeful delight of hacking his help¬ 
less victim slowly to Jfleces in . a long-drawn 
torture. ‘ Missis Queen ! ’ he crieiP contemptu¬ 
ously, turning round and brandishing his cutlass 
with savage joy once more before the eyes of 
his hall-sobered companions—‘ Missis Queen, Mm 
say dart Ha, ba, what him say dat for? What 
de Queen to me, I want you tell me? I doan’t 
care for Queen, or judge, or magistrate, or nuffin !’ 
I gwine to kill all de white-men togedder, in all 
Trinidad, de Lard helpin’ me ! ’ 

As he spoke, Edward Hawthorn jumped hastily 
from his saddle, and advanced with long strides 
towards the fiercely gesticulating and mumbling 
African. The plantation negroes, cowed and 
tamed for the moment by Edward’s bold and 
resolute presence, and overawed by the great name 
of that mysterious, unknown, half-mythical Queen 
Victoria, beyond the vast illimitable ocean, fell 
back sullenly to right and left, and made a little 
lune through the middle of the crowd for the 
Queen’s representative to mount the staircase. 
Edward strode up, without casting a single glance 
on either side, to where Deteado stood savagely 
beside Harry Noel’s fallen body, and put his 
right hand with an air of indisputable authority 
upon the frantic African’s uplifted arm. Delgado 
tried to shake him off suddeiJly with a quick, 
adroit, convulsive movement; but Edward’s grip 
was tight and vice-like, and he held the black 
arm powerless in his grasp, as he spoke aloud 
a few words in some unknown language, which 
sounded to the group of wondering negroes like 
utter gibberish—or perhaps some strange spell 
with .which the representative of Queen Vic tori" 
knew how to conjure by some still more potent 
and terrible obeah than even Delgado’s. 

But Louis Delgado alone knew that the words 
were Arabic, aucl that Edward Hawthorn grasped 
his arm : «In the name of Allah, the All-wise, 
the most Powerful!’ 

At the sound of that mighty spell, a powerful 
one, indeed, to the fierce, old, half-christianised 
Mohammedan, Delgado’s. arm dropped power¬ 
less to his trembling side, and he fell back, 
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gnashing his teeth like a bulldog balked of a 
fight, into the general massif plantation negroes. 
There he stood, dazed and stunned apparently, 
leaning up sulkily against the piazza post, but 
speaking not a word to either party for, good or 
for evil f 

The lull was but for a minute ; and Edward 
Hawthorn saw at once that if he was to gain 
any permanent advantage by the momentary 
change of feeling in the fickle negro mob, he 
must keep their attention distracted for a while, 
till their savage passions hdd time to cool a little, 
and the effect of this unwonted orgy of fire and 
bloodshed had passed away before the influence 
of sober reflection. A negro crowd is like a 
single creature of impulse—swayed to and fro a 
hundred times more easily than even a European 
mob by every momentary passing wave of anger 
or of feeling. 

‘Take up Mr Noel and Miss Dupuy,’ he said 
aside in his cool commanding tone to the Orange 
•Grove servants :—* Mr Noel isn’t dead—I see 
him breathing yet—and lay them on a bed and 
look after them, while I speak * to these angry 
people.* Then he turned, mastering himself with 
an effort for that terrible crisis, and taking a 
chair from the piazza, he mounted it quickly, 
and began to speak a loud voice, unbroken 
by a single tremor of fear, like one addressing 
a public meeting, to the great sea of wondering, 
upturned black faces, lighted up from behind in 
lurid gleams by the red glare of the still blazing 
cane-houses. 

‘My friends,’ he said, holding his hand before 
him, palm outward, in a mute appeal for silence 
and a fair hearing, ‘listen to me for a moment. 
I want to speak to you; I want to help you to 
what you yourselves are blindly seeking. I am 
here to-night as Queen Victoria’s delegate and 
representative. Queen Victoria lias your welfare 
and interest at heart; and she has sent me out 
to this island to do equal justice between black 
man and white man, and to see that no one 
oppresses another by force or fraud, by lawless¬ 
ness or cunning. As you all know, I am in part 
a man of your own blood ; and Queen Victoria, 
in sending me out to judge between you, and 
in appointing so many of ydnr own race to posts 
of honour here in Trinidad, has shown her wish 
to favour no one particular class or colour to the 
detriment or humiliation of the others. But in 
doing as I see you have done to-night—in burning 
down factories, in attacking houses, in killing or 
trying to kill yifur own employers, and helpless 
women, and men who have done no crime against 
you except <tryiag to protect your victims from 
your cruel vengeance—in doing this, my friends, 
you have not done wisely. That is not the way 
to get what you want from Queen Victoria.— 
What is it you want? Tell me that. That is 
the first thing. If it is anything reasonable, the 
Queen will grant it What <do you want from 
Queen Victoria ? ’ 

With one voice the whole crowd of lurid up¬ 
turned black faces answered loudly and earnestly : 

‘ Justice, justice ! ’ 

Edward paused a moment, with rhetorical skill, 
and looked down at the mob of shouting lipB 
with a face half of Bternness and half of bene¬ 
volence. ‘My friends,’ he said again, ‘you shall 
have justice. You haven’t always had it in the 


past—that I know and regret; but you shall 
have it, trust me, henceforth in the future. 
Listen to me. I know you have often suffered 
injustice. Your rights have not been always 
respected, and your feelings have many times 
been ruthlessly trampled upon. Nobody sym¬ 
pathises with you more fully than I do. 'But 
just because I sympathise with you so greatly, 

I feel it my duty to warn you most earnestly 
against acting any longer as you have been acting 
this evening. 1 am your friend—you know I 
am your friend, from me, I trust, you have 
never had anything less than equal justice.’ 

‘ Dat’s true—dat’s true ! * rang in a murmuring 
wave of assent from the eager listening crowd 
of negroes. 

‘Well,* Edward went on, lowering his tone to 
more persuasive accents, ‘ be advised by me, then, 
and if you want to get what you ask from Queen 
Victoria, do as I tell you. Disperse to-night 
quietly and separately. Don’t go off in a body 
together and talk with one another excitedly 
around your watch-fires about your wrongs anil 
your grievances. Burn no more factories and 
cane-houses. Attack no more helpless men and 
innocent women. Think no more of your rights 
for the present But go each man to his own 
hut, and wait to see what Queen Victoria will 
do for you.—If you continue foolishly to bum 
and riot, shall I tell you in plain words what 
will happen to you? The governor will be 
obliged to bring out the soldiers and the volun¬ 
teers against you; they will call upon you, as 
I call upon you now, in the Queen’s name, to 
lay down your pistols and your guns and your 
cutlasses; and if you don’t lay them down at 
once, they will fire upon you, and disperse you 
easily. Don’t be deceived. Don’t believe that 
because you are more numerous—because there 
are so many more of you than of the white men 
—you could conquer them and kill them by 
main force, if it ever came to open fighting. The 
soldiers, with their regular drill and their good 
arms and their constant training, could shoot 
you all down with the greatest ease, in spite 
of your numbers and your pistols and your 
cutlasses. I don’t say this to frighten you or 
to threaten you; I say it as your friend, because 
I don’t want you foolishly to expose yourselves 
to such a terrible butchery and slaughter.’ 

A murmur went through the crowd once more, 
and they looked dubiously and inquiringly toward 
Louis Delgado. But the African gave no sign 
and made no answer ; he merely stood sullenly 
still by the post against which he was leaning; 
so Edward hastened to reassure the undecided 
mob of listening negroes by turning quickly to 
the other side of the moot question. 

‘Now, listen again,’ he said, ‘for what I’m j 
going to say to you now is very important. If j 
you will disperse, and go each to his own j 
home, without any further trouble or riot, I ! 
will undertake, myself, to go to England on 
purpose for you, and tell Queen Victoria herself 
about all your troubles. I will tell her that you 
haven’t always been justly treated, and I’ll try ! 
to get new and better laws made in future for ] 
yon, under which you may secure more justice j 
than you sometimes get under present arrange- j 
mental Do you understand me ? If you go home ! 
at once, I promise to go across the sea and speak ' 
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to Queen Victoria herself on your behalf, over partial failure of his deeply cherished schema 
in England.’ °f vengeance on the. hated white men, coming 

The view of British constitutional procedure so close upon his paroxysm of triumph over 
implied in Edward Hawthorn’s words was not tho senseless bodies of Mr Dupuy and Harry 
perhaps strictly accurate; but his negro hearers Noel, hq4 brought about a Gudden fit of cardiac 
would hardly have felt bo much impressed if he apoplex^. The old African’s savage heart had 
had offered to lay their grievances boldly at the burst outright with conflicting emotions. Lean- 
foot of that impersonal entity, the Colonial Office ; ing back upon the pillar for support, as he felt 
while the idea that they were to have a direct the blood lading within him, he had died sud- 
spokesman, partly of their own blood, with the denly and unobserved without a word or a cry, 
Queen herself, flattered their simple African sus- and had stood there still, as men will often 
centibilities and helped to cool their savage anger, stand under similar ^circumstances, propped up 
Like children as they are, they began,to smile against the supporting pillar, in the exact att£ 
and show their great white teeth in infantile tude in which death had first overtaken him. 
satisfaction, as pleasantly as though they had In the very crisis of his victory and his defeat, 
never dreamt ten minutes earlier of hacking he had been called away suddenly to answer 
Harry Noel’s body fiercely into little pieces ; and for his conduct before a higher tribunal than 
more than one voice cried out in hearty tones : the one with which Edward Hawthorn had so 
‘ Hoorrah for Mr Hawtorn ! Him de Dlaclc man gently and forbearingly threatened him. 
fren\ Gib him a cheer, boys! Him gwine to The effect of this sudden catastrophe upon the 
’peak for us to Queen Victoria! ’ impressionable minds of the excited negroes was 

‘Then promise me faithfully,’ Edward said, inefeed immediitfe and overwhelming. Lifting up 
holding out his hand once more before him,‘that their voices in loud wails and keening, as at 
you’ll all go home this very minute and settle their midnight wakes, they cried tremulously* 
down quietly in yoiu* own houses.’ one after another : ‘ De Lard is against us—de 

‘We promise, sab,’ a dozen voices answered Lard is against us! Ebbery man to vour tents, 
eagerly. O Israel! De Lard hab killed Delgado—hab 

Edward Hawthorn turned anxiously for a killed Delgado—hab smitten him down, for de 
moment to Louis Delgado. * My brother,’ he murder him committed! ’ To theirNunquestion- 
said to him rapidly in Arabic, ‘ this is your doing, ing antique faith, it was the visible judgment 
You must help me now to quiet the people you of heaven against their insurrection, the blood 
have first so fiercely and so foolishly excited, of Theodore Dupuy and Harry Noel crying out 
Assist me in dispersing them, and I will try to for vengeance from the floor of the piazza, like 
lighten for you the punishment which will surely the blood of righteous Abel long before, crying 
be inflicted upon you as ringleader, when this is out for vengeance from the soil of Eden, 
all over.’ More than one of them believed in his heart, 

But Delgado, propped in a stony attitude too, that the mysterious words in the unknown, 
against the great wooden post of the piazza, language which Edward Hawthorn had muttered 
answered still never a word. He stood there over the old African were the spell that had 
to all appearance in stolid and sullen indiffer- brought down upon him before their very eyes 
mice to all that was passing so vividly around the unseen bolt of the invisible powers. Whether 
him, with his white and bloodshot eyes staring it were obeah, or whether it were imprecation 
vacantly into the blank darkness that stretched and solemn prayer to the God of heaven, they 
in front of him, behind the flickering light of thought within themselves, in their dim, inarticu- 
the now collapsed and burnt-out cane-houses. late, unspoken fashion, that ‘ Mr Hawtorn word 
Edward touched him lightly on his hare arm. bring down de judgment dut very minute on Louis 
To his utter horror and amazement, though not Delgado.’ 

cold, it was soft and corpse-like, as in the first In an incredibly Short space of time, the great 
hour of death, before rigidity and chilliness have crowd of black faces had melted away as quickly 
begun to set in. He looked up into the blood- as it came, and Edward Hawthorn was left alone 
shot eyes. Their staring balls seemed already in the piazza, with none but the terrified servants 
glazed and vacuous, utterly vacant of the fierce of the Orange Grove household to help him in 
flashing light that had gleamed from the pupils his task or to listen to his orders. All that night 
so awfully and savagely but ten minutes before, long, across the dark gorge and ♦he black mango- 
as he brandished his cutlass with frantic yells grove, they could hear tho terrified voices of 
above Harry Noel’s fallen body. Two of the the negroes in their huts singing •hymns, and. 
plantation negroes, attracted by Edward’s evident crying aloud in strange prayers to God in heaven, 
recoil of horror, came forward with curiosity, that the guilt of this murder might not be 
flinging down their cutlasses, and touched the visited upon their heads, a? it had been visited 
soft cheeks, not with the reverent touch which before their very eyes that night on Louis 
a white man feels always due to the sacredness Delgado. To the negro mind, the verdict of 
of death, but harshly and rudely, as one might fate is the verdict of heaven. * 
any day touch a senseless piece of stone or timber. ‘ Take up his body, too, and lay it down on 
Edward looked at them with a pallid face of the sofa,’ Edward said to Uncle ’Zekiel, still 
mute inquiry. The youngest of the two negroes beside himself with terror at the manifold horrors 
drew back for a second, overtaken apparently of this tragical evening. 

by a superstitious fear, and murmured low in ‘ I doan’t can dare, sah,’ Uncle ’Zekiel answered, 
an awe-struck voice : ‘ Him dead, sail, dead— tremulously—‘ I doan’t can dare lay me hand, 
stone dead. Dead dis ten minute, since ever upon de corpse, I tellin’ you, sah. De finger 
you begin to ’peak to de people, sah.’ oh de Lard has smite Delgado. I doan’t. dara 

He was indeed. His suppressed rage at the to lift an’ carry him.’ 
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* One ,of you boys, then, come and help me/ 
Edward cried, holding up the corpse with one 
hand to keep it from falling. 

But not one of them dared move a single step 
nearer to the terrible awe-inspiring object. 

At last, finding that no help was forthcoming 
on any hand, Edward lifted up the* ghastly 
burden all by himself in his own arms, and 
laid it down reverently and gently on the piazza 
sofa. ‘It is better so/ he murmured to him¬ 
self slowly and pitifully. ‘There will be no 
more blood on either side^slied at anyrate for 
this awful evening’s sorry business/ 

And then at length be had leisure to turn 
back into the house itself and make inquiries 
after Mr Dupuy and Harry and Nora. 


WILD-BEES AND BEE-HUNTING. 

There are, it is said, no fewer than twenty-seven 
genera, and one hundred and seventy-seven 
species of bees, natives of Great "Britain. But 
ope only of all these, the Apip millifica, or 
common honey-bee, has been domesticated. 
Attempts have been made with others, especially 
with the bombus , or humble-bee, but without 
any adequate success. ** 

The frequent mention of honey in the Old 
Testament from the patriarchal ages downward, 
and the description of Palestine as *a land flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey/ may well have raised 
the question whether the honey was obtained 
from bees in a wild condition or in a state of 
domestication. The weight of evidence is in 
favour of the former. In the somewhat wander¬ 
ing life, as ‘ strangers and pilgrims/ which many 
of the patriarchs led, bee-culture would have 
been very inconvenient, if not impossible ; and 
as honey was to be had in rich abundance simply 
for the seeking, there would be little inducement 
to undertake unnecessary cares and labours in 
the domestication of the native variety. There 
is no question, however, as to the possibility of 
inducing wild bees to accept domestication. In 
Cashmere and the north of India, the natives 
have a simple and ready method of doing this: 
in building their houses, they leave cavities in 
one of the walls having a sunny aspect, with a 
email hole like that of a modern hive opening 
outwards. The iemer side of the wall is fitted 
with a frame of wood with a door attached. A 
swarm of b«es tin search of a new home—or 
perhaps the pioneers who are sent, a day or two 
before the actual swarming, to seek out a dwell¬ 
ing-place—would be attracted by such an ‘open 
door/ and the family, or army, ten, twenty, or 
thirty thousand strong, wouj^l at once' take 
possession. The vacant space would soon be 
filled by the busy workers; and the inmates of 
the house, having access to the store by means 
of the open door, could move a comb or two 
at pleasure, without distressing the bees, simply 
using the precaution of blowing in as much 
smoke'at the back os would cause the bees to 
fiy out at the front. English travellers report j 
i ' ■ . .. ■ .- • — 


having seen the operation performed, and the 
bees quietly return when the work was done. 
The plan has been recommended for use in this 
country. It is at least practicable, if not necessary. 
In dwelling-houses there might be risks, which 
would not apply to farm-buildings and erections 
around c country house. But if man has not 
utilised this plan, the bees themselves have acted 
upon it. An instance of two within the Writer's 
own knowledge may not be uninteresting. 

I was the tenant of Rose Cottage, Brenchley, 
Kent, fram 1853 to 1882. The house—which 
has been considerably altered since—was well 
adapted for such a purpose. The upper parts of 
the walls were formed, os is common in that 
part of the county, externally of tiles on a frame¬ 
work of wood, and internally of lath and plaster. 
In the cavities there would be ample space for 
large stores of comb and honey. A swarm of 
bees took possession of a portion of tbe front 
wall, having a south-south-eastern aspect, enter¬ 
ing tlieir abode through a crevice between the 
tiles just over one of the chamber windows. 
They held possession for several years, and still 
held their own when I left the cottage. As 
they never swarmed, it is almost certain there 
must have been a large collection of honey ; but 
for some reason or other, chiefly, no doubt, on 
account of tbe difficulty of taking the honey 
without injuring the house and exposing the 
whole family to the attacks of the bees, I pro¬ 
fited in no way by their busy labours. 

Less than ten yearn ago, when making a call 
at the old farmhouse, Pcnrlios, Lyonshall, Here¬ 
fordshire, my attention was directed to a colony 
of bees which had made a settlement in the 
upper part of one of the walls of the house. 1 
suggested the removal of a portion of the inner 
wall, and predicted a large ‘find.’ After some 
time, this advice was acted on ; but the farmer 
adopted a plan wdiich I should have strongly 
deprecated—the plan of destroying with brim¬ 
stone the entire bee community. Tho store of 
honey was so great that every available keeler 
and pan in the house was filled to the extonfc 
of nearly two hundredweight. 

Two other instances may be cited, as reported 
in the West Surrey Times. One is that of an 
extraordinary ‘take’ of honey from the walls of 
the Hautboy and Fiddle Inn , Ockham, Surrey. 
The outer walls of the house are about three feet 
in thickness, and at the very top of the third 
story a colony of bees had established themselves, 
holding undisturbed possession for a number of 
years. At length the innkeeper determined, to 
find out tlieir whereabouts. After a diligent 
search under the roof, a piece of comb was found. 
Descending to one of tbe upper bedrooms, chisel 
and hammer went to work, and a square of about 
two feet was opened in the front wall; here a 
largo mass of comb was discovered ; and after 
fumigating the bees, about one hundred and 
twenty pounds of honey were secured. Another 
and still more extraordinary ‘ take * of honey was 
secured at ‘Winter’s Hall, Bramley, Surrey, tho 
seat of Mr George Barrett. Some bees hud long 
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held possession of a space between the ceiling of 
the coachhouse and the granary :. on effecting 
an entrance, about three hundredweight of honey 
was secured. 

In some countries the honey-bee still roams 
at will and uncontrolled ; this is notably tho 
case in the western parts of the United 
States and Canada. The discovery of their 
natural hives for the purpose of securing 
the honey is the calling of a class of persons 
known as bee-liunters. A writer of consider¬ 
able repute thus speaks on this subject: ‘The 
beautiful forests in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee-trees; that is to say, trees in 
the decayed trunks of which wild-bees had estab¬ 
lished their hives. It. is surprising in what 
countless swarms the bees have overspread the 
Far West within but a moderate number of years. 
The Indians consider them the harbinger of the 
white man, as the buffalo is of the red man, and 
say that in proportion as the bee advances, the 
Indian and the buffalo retire. We are always 
accustomed to associate the hum of the beehive 
with the farmhouse and the flower-garden, and 
to consider those industrious little animals as 
connected with the busy haunts of men; and 
I am told that the wild-bee is seldom to be met 
with at any great distance from the frontier. 
They have been the heralds of civilisation, 
steadily preceding it, as it advanced from the 
Atlantic borders ; and some of the ancient (early) 
settlers of the West pretend to give the very 
year when the honey-bee first crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi. The Indians, with surprise, found the 
mouldering trees of their forests suddenly teem¬ 
ing with ambrosial sweets ; and nothing, I am 
told, can exceed the greedy relish with which 
they banquet for the lirst time upon the un¬ 
bought luxury of the wilderness. At present, the 
honey-bee swarms in myriads in the noble groves 
and forests that skirt and intersect the prairies 
and extend along the alluvial bottoms of the 
rivers. It seems to me as if these beautiful 
regions answer literally to the description of the 
land of promise, “a land flowing with milk and 
honey ; ” for the rich pasturage of the prairies is 
calculated to sustain herds of cattle as countless 
as the sands upon the seashore ; while the flowers 
with which they are enamelled render them a 
very paradise for the nectar-seeking bee.’ 

A bee-hunt must be a very exciting adventure, 
and, as moat people would think, attended with 
considerable risk; but the ingenuity of the 
settlers, and especially of the bee-hunters, who 
make a living of the business, is equal to the 
occasion. Let us, for the sake of greater brevity, 
suppose a case, which is, however, little other 
than a narrative of simple facts. A party sets 
out in quest of a bee-tree—a tree in the cavity 
of which a colony of bees have established them¬ 
selves. The party is headed by a veteran bee- 
hunter, a tall lank fellow, with his homespun 
dress hanging loosely about him, and a hat which 
might be taken for a beeskep. A man similarly 
attired attends him, with a long rifle on his 
shoulder. The rest of the party, six in number, 
are armed with axes and rilles. Thus accoutred^ 
they are ready for any sport, or eVen more 
serious business. Beaching an open glade on 
the skirts of the forest, the party halts, and the 
leader advances to a low bush, on which he 


; places a piece of honeycomb. This is a lure 
for the bees. In a very short time several are 
humming about it ana diving into the cells. 
Laden with honey, they rise into the air and 
dart ofLin a straight line with almost the velocity 
of a billet. The hunters watch attentively the 
course they take, and set off in the same direc¬ 
tion, still watching the course of the bees. In 
this way the tree where the bees have made 
their home is reached. But it will often happen, 
as may be suspected, that the bees will elude 
the sight of the mSst vigilant hunter, and the 
party may wander about without succeeding in 
finding any treasure. Another method is then 
adopted : a few bees are caught and placed in 
a small box with a glass top, having at the 
bottom a small piece of honeycomb. When 
they have satisfied themselves with honey, two 
or three are allowed to escape, the hunters taking 
care to observe the direction of their flight and 
to follow them as rapidly ns possible. When 
these bees are^lost sight of, two or three others 
are set free and their course followed, and so 
on until the* identical tree has been reached. 
It sometimes happens that one set of bees take 
an opposite course to their predecessors. The 
hunter knows by this that he lias passed the 
tree, or otherwise mis«id his mark, and he 
retraces his steps and follows the'lead of the 
unerring bees. The sight of the bee is so strong 
and keen that it can descry its home at an im¬ 
mense distance. It is a well-ascertained fact 
that if a bee be caught on a flower at any given 
distance south of its home, and then be taken 
in a close box an equal distance north of it, the 
little creature, when set free, after Hying in a 
circle for a moment, will take a straight course 
to its identical tree. Therefore, the hunter who 
has intelligence, patience, and perseverance on 
his side is sure to be successful in tho end. 

It not unfreouently happens that when in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of the tree, the hunter j 
may not be able to distinguish the particular 
one he is searching for from tlie rest, as the 
entrance to the bee-castle is commonly many 
feet above the ground, lie is not then at the 
end of his resources. A small fire is kindled, 
and upon a piece' of atone or other suitable 
material made hot, some honeycomb is placed; 
the smell will at once induce the whole colony 
of bees to come down from their citadel, when 
the hunters proceed with their axes to bring 
down the tree. A vigorous writer thus describes 
the proceedings, when the party of hunters had 
traced the honey-laden bees to their hive in the 
hollow trunk of a blasted oak,«int» which, after 
buzzing about for a time, they entered at a hole 
about sixty feet from the ground: ‘ Two of the 
bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously at 
the foot 4 of the tree, to level it with the ground. 
The piere spectators and amateurs in the mean' 
time drew off to*a cautious distance, to be out 
of the way of the falling of the tree and the 
vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blows of 
the axe seemed to have no effect in alarming or 
agitating this most industrious community ; they 
continued to ply at their usual occupations ; some 
arriving i'ull-ireighted into port, others sallying 
forth on new expeditions, like so many merchant¬ 
men in a money-making metropolis, little sus¬ 
picious of impending bankruptcy and downfall. 
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Even a load crack, which announced the dis- 
rupture of the trunk, failed to divert their atten¬ 
tion from the intense pursuit of gain. At length, 
down came the tree with a tremendous crash, 
bursting open from end to end, and displaying 
all the hoarded treasures of the commorfwealtli. 
One of the hunters immediately ran up with a 
wisp of lighted hay, as a defence against the 
bees. The latter, however, made no attack, and 
sought no revenge; they seemed stupefied by 
the catastrophe and unsuspicious of its cause, 
remaining crawling and buzzing about the ruins, 
without offering us any molestation.’ 

When the tree had been brought down, the 
whole party fell to with spoon and hunting-knife 
to scoop out the combs with which the hollow 
trunk was stored. A single tree has been known 
to yield from one hundredweight to one and a 
half hundredweight. 

‘Some of the combs were old and of a deep 
brown colour j others were beautifully white, 
and the honey in their cells was almost limpid. 
Such of the combs as were entire were placed- 
in camp kettles, to be conveyed to the encamp¬ 
ment ; those which had been broken by the fall 
were devoured on the spot. Every stark bee- 
hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in his 
hand, dripping about hisbingers, and disappearing 
as rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday 
appetite of a schoolboy.’ 

Not in America alone, but in Africa also, the 
Wild-bee is an object of pursuit by the natives. 
Even the Hottentots show considerable shrewdness 
in obtaining the wild-honey. The author of an 
Expedition into the Interior of Africa thus describes 
an operation of this kind : ‘ One of the Hottentots 
observed a number of bees entering a hole in the 
ground which had formerly belonged to some 
animal of the weasel kind. As he made signs 
for us to come to him, wo turned that way, 
fearing lie had met with some accident.’ It was 
the home of a recent swarm. ‘ When the people 
began to unearth the bees, I did not expect that 
we should escape being severely stung; hut they 
knew so well how to manage an affair of this 
kind, that they robbed the poor bees with the 
greatest ease and safety. Before they commenced 
digging, a fire was made near the hole, and con¬ 
stantly supplied with damp fuel, to produce a 
cloud of smoke. In this the workmen were 
completely enveloped, so that the bees returning 
from the field were prevented approaching, and 
those which flew out of the nest were driven 
by it to a distance. 

The same writer mentions another incident, 
even more interesting. ‘Whilst I was engaged 
in the chase one day on foot with a Nam aqua 
attendant, lie picked up a small stone ; he looked 
at it earnestly, then t>ver the plain, and threw 
it down again. I asked what it was. 1-Ie said 
there was the mark of a bee on it. Taking it 
up, I also saw on it a small poifited drop of wax, 
which had fallen from the bee in its flight. The 
Namacjua noticed the direction the point of the 
drop indicated, and walking on, he picked up 
another stone, also with a drop of wax on it, 
and so on at considerable intervals, till, getting 
behind a crag, he looked up, and bees were 6een 
flying across the sky and m and out of a cleft 
in the face of the rock. Here, of course, was the 
.honey he was in pursuit of. A dry bush was 


selected, a fire was made, the cliff ascended, and 
the nest robbed in the smoke.* 

An amusing anecdote is related in Feminine 
Monarchy , an old hook printed in 1609, and given 
by a Russian ambassador to Rome as ‘written 
out of experience by Charles Butler.’ A man was 
out in the woods searching for honey. Climbing 
a large hollow tree, he discovered an immense 
‘ find ’ of the luscious produce. By some jneans 
however, he missed his footing, and slipped into 
the hollow, sinking up to his breast in honey. He 
struggled to get out, but without avail. He called 
and shouted, but alike in vain. He was far 
from human habitation, and help there was none, 
for no one heard his cries. At length, when he 
had begun to despair of deliverance, he was extri¬ 
cated in a most remarkable and unexpected way. 
Strange to,say, another honey-hunter came to 
the same tree in the person of a large bear, which, 
smelling the honey, the scent of which had been 
diffused by the efforts of the imprisoned man, 
mounted the tree and began to lower himself, 
hind-part first, into the hollow. The hunter, 
rightly concluding that the worst could be but 
death, which he was certain of if he remained 
where he was, clasped the bear around the loins 
with both hands, at the same time shouting 
with all his strength. The bear, what with the 
handling and the shouting, was very seriously 
frightened, and made speed to get out of his fix. 
The man held fast, and the bear pulled until, 
with his immense strength, he drew the mau 
fairly out of his strange prison. The bear being 
released, made the best of his way off, more 
frightened than hurt, leaving the man, as the 
story quaintly says, * in joyful fear.’ 

We conclude this paper with a story of another 
kind, a version of which was given some years 
ago in a contemporary ; but the French bishop 
was turned into an English prelate, and the 
bee-keeping curd into an Anglican clergyman, 
the story being otherwise greatly changed. The 
said French bishop, while paying a visit to his 
clergy, was much distressed by the extreme 
poverty which met him everywhere. Reaching 
the house of a certain curate who lived in the 
midst of very poor parishioners, where he ex¬ 
pected to witness even greater destitution, he was 
astonished to find that everything about the 
house wore an appearance of comfort and plenty. 
Greatly surprised by what he saw, the bishop 
asked: ‘How is this, my friend? You are the 
first pastor I have seen having a cheerful face 
and a plentiful board. Have you any income 
independent of your cure ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said die curd, ‘I have. My household 
would otherwise starve on the pittance I receive 
from my poor people. If you will walk into the 
garden, I will show you the stock which yields 
me such excellent interest.’ 

On going into the garden, the bishop saw a 
long range of beehives. 

‘ There,’ said the curd—‘ there is the bank from 
which I draw an annual dividend; and it is one 
that never stops payment ’ 


of the washings of the comb and refuse honey 
he manufactured a very palatable wine ; while the 
wax went far to pay his shoemaker’s bill 
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Ever afterwards, it is said, when any of the 
clergy complained to the bishop of poverty, he 
would tell the story of the bee-keeping cure, 
following up his anecdote with the advice : ‘ Keep 
bees—keep bees ! ’ 

A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

CHAPTER III.—A GRAVE ACCUSATION. 

Thus valiant, the Major entered the library at 
the appointed time. He was, however, taken 
aback on finding that it was not only the gentle¬ 
men he had to confront, but also two of the 
ladies—Mrs Joseph and Mrs John. Nellie had 
positively refused to be present. He had not 
bargained for an examination in the presence of 
the ladies, for he could not say Ifcfore them 
what he must say in order to exculpate himself. 
He felt that he was being very unfairly treated. 
But he was thankful for small mercies. They 
might have had Miss Euphemia in to witness 
his humiliation—for humiliation it must be to 
confess his stupidity in despatching the letters 
in the wrong envelopes. 

The Squire was seated at his writing-table, 
and assumed something of his magisterial air (he 
was a J.P.) os he requested the Major to hike 
a chair. The three letters were on the desk before 
him ; and lie proceeded to read them carefully, 
whilst profound silence prevailed. Mrs Joseph 
darted angry glances alternately at her husband 
and the culprit. Mrs John looked more serious 
than usual, but still showed symptoms of an 
inclination to titter. John Elliott stood in the 
shadow of a largo bookcase ; Maynard near the 
window which opened to the terrace, impatiently 
twirling his moustache and at intervals glancing 
fiercely towards the Major, who, in his indigna¬ 
tion at the whole proceeding, returned the glance 
in a like spirit 

The Squire cleared his throat with a raucous 
cough. ‘You have placed me in a most painful 
position, Major/ lie began with an evident desire 
to be friendly, which was cheeked by the frown 
of his wife. ‘ I am os' tolerant as anybody of a 
joke. You know that well enough, Dawkins; 
but I can’t stand such a hoax as you have played 
upon us in sending these letters here.’ 

The Major rose ; he felt so much injured, that 
he was calm. ‘My dear friend Elliott’- 

1 Oh, confound it—there’s the beginning of the 
plaguy things/ ejaculated the Squire. 

‘Allow me to explain. I intended no hoax. 
These letters were written with an earnest desire 
to avert misunderstanding. Unfortunately, in my 
agitation and haste, I blundered.’ 

‘Not a hoax—not a joke!’ bellowed the 
Squire, rising to his feet and thrusting the 
letters into a drawer of the table. ‘Do you 
mean to say, then, that I suspected my wife of 
anything ? * 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that a word could be 
spoken about mo in association with any one 
which could or should cause Nellie—Miss Carroll 
—to be displeased with me 1 ’ broke in Maynard 
threateningly. 

‘No.’ 


‘Do you mean to say that I am in any way 
involved with another lady?’ snapped Elliott of 
Arrowby. 

‘No.’ 

. * Ston a minute/ interposed Mrs John, in her 
light-hejrted way, coming to the rescue of Major 
Dawkins, and turning to her husband. * The Major 
did not say you were involved, John ; lie only 
warned me not to mind any nonsense I might 
hear about you. Give our friend time to ex¬ 
plain.’ 

‘I am grateful fo* your intercession, madam/ 
said the Major stiffly. ‘ If your husband has read 
the letter which, as I have told you, fell into Mrs 
Joseph’s hands by mischance, he knows precisely 
how the matter stands, and I request him to 
explain, or to speak to me in private. 

‘I have read the letter, of course/ was the 
peevish response of John Elliott; ‘and it does 
not suggest anything for me to explain, or why 
you should require a private interview with 
me.’ t 

■ The Major had the opportunity to avenge him¬ 
self on the instant by stating before them all why 
he had written the letters. But Mrs John was 
evidently quite ignorant of her husband’s sus¬ 
picions ; why should he pain her by revealing 
them? The outcome of^he revelation would be 
an inevitable rupture between the rrmn and wife* 
Nellie Carroll had not heard John Elliott’* 
scandal about Maynard : why should he, for his 
own convenience, stir the stagnant pool and in¬ 
crease the distress he had already unintentionally 
caused ? No; he would not do that. He had 
blundered, and must pay the penalty. 


withdraw everything that is written in these 
unlucky letters, and request you to give them 
back to me, so that they may be at once 
destroyed.’ 

‘That won’t do/ rejoined the Squire gruffly; 
‘ if you won’t make the thing clear to us, it has 
gone too far to end here. I shall place the letters 
in the hands of my solicitor to-morrow morning, 
and leave him to arrange with you.’ 

‘ In, that case, you'will provoke a family scandal 
which will cause you all much vexation, and 
cannot possibly do good to anybody/ 

‘It will at least teach some person a serious; 
lesson/ observed Mrs Joseph sternly. 

* 0 madam, the lesson has been learned already/ 
answered tbe Major bitterly.-*-* But since you. 
Squire, are not satisfied that I am sufficiently 
punished for my mistake by ^lie. loss of your 
friendship, but also mean to take legal proceed¬ 
ings, I must summon a friend from town who 
will convince you that thq, trouble did not origi¬ 
nate with me.’ 

* So be it, Major Dawkins ; .and as things stand,, 
I shall expect you* visit to Todhurst to terminate 
to-morrow/ said the Squire, getting the inhospit¬ 
able words out with much difficulty. 

‘It would terminate this instant, were it not 
that I still desire to serve vou and your family. 
So much you will acknowledge to-monw. and 
then my presence will no longer disturb you/ 

There was a degree of dignity in the Major’s 
retreat which impressed everybody except the 
hot-headed lover, Maynard, who muttered "between 
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his teeth: * If this were not my friend’s house, I 
would horsewhip the little beggar.’ As he could 
not enjoy that luxury, he occupied his talents 
in seeking a reconciliation with Nellie, and un¬ 
luckily, but naturally, besought the aid of Mrs 
John. His conversations with her in thtf draw¬ 
ing-room and on the lawn again irritated the 
suspicious husband, who, instead of speaking out 
frankly, endeavoured to hide the bitter thoughts 
which were passing through his mind, and became 
more abstracted and more disagreeable than ever. 

Mrs Joseph perversely held*to her opinion that 
the guest had 1 something 5 to say which she ought 
to know. 

* But you don’t mean to say, Kitty,’ the Squire 
expostulated, ‘that if I had any fault to find 
with you I should not speak it straight out to 
yourself, instead of blabbing it to other folk? 
Past experience ought to make you sure that 
when I am not pleased, you will hear about it 
soon enough.’ 

‘ I know that perfectly well—therp is no lack of 
fault-finding on your part to myself; and how am 
I to tell what you have been saying about me to 
others ? ’ retorted Mrs Joseph, whose temper being 
once roused, as has been stated, was not easily 
allayed. 

‘Nonsense, Kitty—yoj? don’t believe that I 
would speak about you to outsiders.—Come, 
now; drop this humbug, for you know it is 
humbug ; and, ’pon my honour, I think we have 
been too hard on poor Dawkins.’ 

* Before deciding on that point, I shall wait to 
hear what this friend he is summoning from 
London has to say to-morrow.’ 

‘I take liis word for it, that there was a 
mistake.’ 

‘Then he should not make such a mistake, 
and having made it, ought to suffer the conse¬ 
quences.’ 

‘ But, my dear, don’t you see that he is taking 
the consequences ?—and infernally unpleasant ones 
they are. I tell you there is nothing in it; 
and if he had only said it was all a joke, I 
should have been satisfied.’ 

‘ But he said it was not a joke, and told you 
that if you prosecuted him, it would result in a 
grave family scandal. How* can you answer 
that?’ 

‘I can’t, and he wouldn’t; so we must wait for 
the person who will.’ 

There was a kind of armed truce declared in 
this way between the husband and wife—she 
feeling guiltily conscious that she was somehow 
making a mountain of a molehill; and he feeling 
perfectly sure of if; 

The Major went straight to his room, resolved 
that he would hold no intercourse with the family 
until Mrs John’s brother, Matt Willis, arrived. 
Had there been a train that evening to town, he 
would have taken it and broughUhis friend down ; 
j| and if there had been a hotel in the village, he 
I: would have left the house forthwith. But there 
f J'* 3 no tra ' n and there was no hotel—not even a 
( : beershop, for the country folk thereabout mostly 
il brewed their own ale. There was, however, a 
; post and telegraph office in the village, and Hollis 
K T™ despatched with a message for Willis, entreat- 

•€ lm r' lor his sister’s Bake, to come down by the 
fo^ ing xnoraing. ThrtjfoJ 


he endeavoured to compose himself and to take 
a calm survey of his position. He had upset 
everybody, and most of all himself, by his good- 
natured anxiety to save others from the con¬ 
sequences of their own folly. The thing ought to 
have resulted in a laugh and a shake-hands all 
round; but instead of that, it threatened to 
become a serious affair for the law-courts to 
deal with; and the Major had no means to 
enable him to indulge in the luxury of a law¬ 
suit. 

What was he to do? Nothing but what lie 
had deteiyiined upon—to get Willis to speak 
out, since J ohn Elliott would not. There was of 
course the possibility that Willis would refuse, 
as it was his intense repugnance to interfering 
with family squabbles which had prompted him 
to call for the Major’s assistance as mediator 
between his'sistcr and her husband. 

Major Dawkins l'elt indignant with John Elliott 
for shrinking from speaking the few words which 
would have put everything right. But the truth 
flashed upon him—perhaps the man was so 
blinded by his jealousy, that lie really did not 
understand what was required of him, when 
asked to explain the position. Although the 
Major could only surmise that this was the case, 
theisurmise was correct; but the true reason why 
John Elliott did not understand him was that 
he had no idea of his conversation with Willis 
having been repeated to any one. If that were 
so, the Major felt that it was his duty to prevent 
the threatened publicity by every means in his 
power. Apart from liis consideration for the 
feelings of Mrs John and Nellie, there was his 
own plight to be taken into account. Publicity 
would expose him to ridicule, if not contempt, 
and would inevitably put an end to all hope of 
winning the hand of Miss Euphcmia Panton. 
He resolved to see the Squire the moment 
dinner was over, and make another effort to 
get him to understand the real state of the 
unfortunate business. 

Servants have a special instinct for discov¬ 
ering the ill-luck of the family they serve, 
and invariably they accept it in n distorted form. 
Then they sympathise with the master and 
mistress, or rejoice in their fallen state, according 
to the perquisites which have been allowed them 
or withheld from them. Hollis having heard 
that his master was in disgrace with the family 
they had come to visit, felt that his own dignity 
was at stake; therefore, in the housekeeper’s 
room and in the butler’s pantry he valiantly 
defended the honour of his chief. He was a 
little crest-fallen when he found that his master 
was not to join the family at dinner, for this 
I circumstance appeared to confirm the gossip of 
the servants’ hall that the Major had been guilty 
of some grave offence, the nature of which was 
too dreadful to be mentioned. Hollis was equal 
to the occasion, and by taking the position as 
one of great injustice to his master, succeeded, by 
cautious suggestions of forthcoming revelations, 
in impressing the housekeeper and butler with 
the idea that they would reap a large reward in 
the future by careful attention to the Major's 
present needs. The diplomacy of Hollis was 
used as much on his own account os on that of 
his master; for he managed to secure command 
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of the diBh.es which were moat favoured by the 
Major—and himself, as well as a sufficient supply 
of Olos de Vougeot and Hoidsieck. 

The Major was scarcely sufficiently apprecia¬ 
tive of the attentions of his servant in catering 
for him so far os the eatables were concerned ; 
and ho sadly disappointed Hollis by taking a 
larger share of the wine than that gentleman 
had expected. For this loss, however, he con¬ 
trived to compensate himself'when he got down¬ 
stairs again. Major Dawkins was too eager for 
the moment when he should be able to speak 
freely to the Squire to find any delight jn eating; 
and ’although he took the wine, it was without 
any of the relish with which lie usually partook 
of rare vintages. When Hollis had cleared the 
table, he rose immediately, disregarding his 
digestion, and paced the room. Hb knew that 
the dinner would be a more lugubrious affair 
than the luncheon liad been, and he endeavoured | 
to calculate exactly when it would be over. 

The time having arrived, he opened his door, 
which was nearly opposite that of the library. 
To the latter be advanced quickly, knowing that 
the Squire frequently went thither after dinner 
to examine letters or to take a nap. He heard 
Home one moving in the room, and tapped at 
the door. There was no answer. He tapped 
again, and still receiving no answer, boldly turned 
the handle and entered. There was no one 
visible. He was puzzled, for there had been 
unmistakable sounds of some one moving about 
and also of the shutting of a drawer. The 
window which opened oil the terrace was slightly | 
ajar, and possibly the Squire, suspecting who was j 
his visitor, had stepped out in order to avoid 
him. That was both unfriendly and unjust 

The Major was angry, for lie could not con¬ 
ceive any reason lor being avoided in this 
manner. lie looked out: no one was visible on 
the terrace. Then a sudden temptation seized 
him. Ho knew exactly in which drawer the 
Squire had placed those abominable letters. 
They were his own—why should he not take 
possession of them and destroy them? In this 
way the whole miserable business would be 
ended. Of course, lie could not deny having 
written such letters as would be described, but 
they would not be forthcoming ; and if it should 
come to the worst, his .explanation of the circum¬ 
stances under which they nad been written would 
be listened to with the more patience and con¬ 
sideration. 

The temptation was too much for him. For 
the sake of the family as well as for his own 
sake, those letters must be destroyed. He went 
to the drawer, pulled it open, and there before 
him lay the letters. He snatched them out and 
thrust them into the breast-pocket of his coat, 
with the intention of burning them when he 
reached his own room ; but at that moment his 
wrists were tightly grasped and he heard the 
click of handcuffs fastened, upon them. He was 
helpless and speechless. He stood staring at the 
smiling face of a broad-shouldered fellow who 
wore the costume of a gamekeeper. 

‘Got you at last,’ said this gentleman quite 
pleasantly. ‘You have given me no end of! 
trouble; but, there, I respect you all the 
more. Only, you have been coming it rather 
strong, and I am surprised that you didn’t take 


a rest, seeing that you ’ve had the valuables out:, 
of half-a-dozen mansions in the county/ 

‘What -do you mean?’ shouted the Major 
furiously. 

‘Nothing particular,’ replied the complacent 
gentleilan, ‘unless you count it particular that 
I should want you to come along with me. I 
am a constable, and I have been looking out for 
you for some weeks past. So, you had better 
make no fuss about tne matter, but come along 
quietly. It’ll be all the better for yourself.* 

‘You confounded# fool!’ ejaculated the Major 
indignantly, ‘do you take me for a burglur? . 
I am a guest in this house—I am Major , 
Dawkins.’ 

‘Alias Captain Jack, alias ’Any Smith.’ 

‘Call the family—they will identify me,’ the ] 
Major almost shrieked, whilst he endeavoured to 
free himself from his handcuffs. i 

‘Oil, I’ll call the family,’ answered the detective, 
as he lifted up a jemmy which was lying beside 
the Squire’s pesk. ‘I suppose you don’t know 
what this little tool means, and I suppose you j 
don’t know anything about this drawer which 
has been forced open with it ? ’ 

‘ You scoundrel, to suspect me of such ’- 

‘ There now; don’t Bay anything to commit 
yourself; I ’ll call the family.’ * 

Thereupon, the detective rang the "bell. 4 

The summons was answered by Parker the 
butler, who was somewhat astonished to find a 
stranger in the library with the Major. The 
latter’s face—purple with rage—and wild gesti¬ 
culations, with his fettered hands, presented a ! 
spectacle so astounding that Purker could , 
scarcely believe his eyes rested on a guest of | 
the house. 

‘Tell your master to come here and release I 
rne from this ruffian, who takes me—me, Major 
Dawkins—for a burglar ! ’ 

The detective smiled placidly as he addressed 
the butler: ‘ Yes, if you please, inform Mr 
Elliott that he is wanted here on particular 
business.’ 
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BY A BARRISTER. 

Some time ago, an agitation sprang up in favour 
of the amalgamation of the two legal professions 
in England, and the conduct thereafter of litigious 
business on lines more or less nearly approxi¬ 
mating to the American system The movement 
emanated, no doubt, from the town branch' of 
the profession; for it is no #ccret that many 
solicitors are anxious to distinguish themselves 
in court by pleading their clients’ causes, in 
place of retaining counsel to do so for them. 
But, in the face of more burning questions, the 
agitation gradually died away. . 

It now Beems <iot unlikely to be revived, 
it is certain that sooner or later it must bfs.: 
And an ex caihedrd utterance given by that 

.— ^ nr- a/ i * 


of events in this matter. A case for trial before 
that judge was duly called on, when it waa 
found that the plaintiff was unrepresented* his 
counsel being at the time encaged in another 
court The plaintiff being unwilling, or at 
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unprepared, to conduct hie own case—notwith¬ 
standing the growing tendency in favour of 
personally conducted cases—the judge was asked 
to allow the case to stand over, wnich he did, 
hut not without giving a hint as to the possibility 
of future ‘reform.* ‘If,’ said his lordsnipj ‘such 
an incident occurs often, it will become neces¬ 
sary to do away with the separation between 
solicitors and barristers.’ Just so. This is the 
way the question is regarded from the judicial 
point of view. When the judge is put to | 
inconvenience, he speaks out; and if he is at 
all often put to inconvenience, he will act also. 
But inasmuch as, in most actions, each party is 
represented by more than one counsel—certainly 
no * distinguished ’ or fashionable counsel will 
accept a brief without a junior—such incon¬ 
venience to a judge is of comparatively unlre- 
quent occurrence ; so that, although one of its 
members may occasionally be found to speak in 
, favour of amalgamation, little or no active 
assistance can be expected from< the judicial 
body. 

But how does the question affett other inte¬ 
rests? Solicitors, as we have hinted, are in 
favour of amalgamation. It can hardly do them 
much harm, but must in many cases add to 
their professional inconK,s, which is of course 
all that, as a body, they want. Barristers ore 
more opposed to it, but, we think, without much 
reason. A few, doubtless, will suffer; but the 
state of the advocate’s profession as a whole can 
hardly be worse than it is at present. There 
are barristers, it may be said, who earn fifteen 
or twenty thousand pounds a year; but they 
are not many—infinitely fewer in number than 
those who earn nothing at all—and they are 
probably well above the reach of competition, 
partly by reason of their known and exceptional 
ability, and partly because they have been placed 
by fashion on a pedestal which is too firm to 
crumble away, at least during their brief span 
of life. ■ But the few who make such incomes 
may be compared to the large landowners whom 
Mr Henry George and his iriends would rob to 
enrich (?) those who have no land. If all the 
incomes made at the Bar were added together, 
and their sum divided amongst all the barristers, 
each would have but a pittance, so overstocked 
is the profession. Hence, regarding barristers as 
forming a small community, and giving due con¬ 
sideration to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number principle, it is pretty obvious that the 
Bar has really littK to lose by the bringing about 
of amalgamation. 

Now from the point of view of the public. It 
is clear that this largest interest must benefit by 
amalgamation. It would promote economy—an 
extremely great gain. «It would practically mean 
the abolition of that middle-man who is so 
obnoxious to economists, so hurtful to the pj-oper 
expression of delicate points, a»<l so wasteful of 
time. It matters not to the public, as long as it is 
placed in direct communication with its counsel, 
whether that counsel be a solicitor or a barrister ; 
but it is of great and increasing importance to 
the vast body of litigants that personal relations 
Bhould be established between client and advo¬ 
cate ; and this is what must sooner or later come 
to pass-’ Other advantages of the amalgamated 
system have been before urged here and else- 
■ . . , - 
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where ; they need not be again specified in detail 
Technically, the probable effect of the system 
would be the immediate entering into partner¬ 
ship of counsel and solicitors ; which would mean 
nothing to the general public except the nearer 
approach of counsel bj^L the vastly increased pos¬ 
sibility of personal interview with him. Solicitors, 
in fact, would for all practical purposes become 
barristers’ confidential clerks; they would do all 
the work they do now for settlement by‘their 
partner counsel; they would receive clients in 
chambers while their partners were engaged in 
court, and* in the event of an unusual press of 
court-work, would conduct the minor cases through 
their trials. The aggregate advantages; of such a 
reform are so obvious, that minor interests should 
not be considered in bringing it about; and we 
are therefor^ inclined to express a hope that Mr 
Justice Stephen’s criticism of the existing state 
of affairs may prove to be prophetic of the near 
future. 


LADY FREDERICK’S DIAMONDS. 

I, Arnold Blake, have had a queer up-and- 
down, checkered sort of life, and until I was 
nearing my fortieth year, was most persistently 
down in my luck. First, it was in Mexico that 
I tried my fortune, and failed. Then, tempted 
by an enthusiastic friend, I wont to Genoa and 
set up there in partnership with him as a mer¬ 
chant The life was a very healthy and happy 
one, but not wbat any one could call profitable, 
from a pecuniary point of view—in fact, quite 
the reverse. Alter a few years, finding it impos¬ 
sible, with both ends stretched to the utteimost, 
to make them meet, we gave that up; and I 
moved on to Nice, where I had two or three 
substantial friends. There, things took a turn 
for the better, and I gradually formed a niche 
for myself, in time becoming quite an authority 
in my own small circle. Then, acting on good 
advice, I started a branch bank in connection 
with a well-known one in London. This answered 
fairly well; I had just as much work as I cared 
to do, was able to pay my expenses, and had 
even begun to lay by a little hoard against the 
proverbial ‘rainy-day.* Nice was a gay, bright 
town to live in, and I constantly met old friends, 
and made many pleasant .new ones, who were 
passing through to the South, or spending two 
or three months there, or at Monte Carlo, for 
the fascinating, pleasure of either losing their 
own money, or making a tidy little fortune out 
of somebody elae’s pocket 

One afternoon, I was sitting in my small 
counting-house, writing for the English mail, 
when the door opened, and in came an old 
acquaintance, Sir Frederick O’Connor, with a 

E arcel in his hand. ‘IIow d’ye do, Blake?’ said 
e cheerily. ‘I’ve come to you to get me out 
of a difficulty. These are my wile’s jewels. 
Why she has brought them with her, family 
diamonds and all, passes my understanding. I 
call it insane ! Fact is I don’t relish the idea 
of waking up some fine morning to find my 
throat cut! I want to know if you will be so 
good as to keep them in your safe while we are 
here. Whenever Lady O’Connor wishes to dazzle 
her friends with them, I can easily come round 
and ask you for what she wants.’ 
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Naturally, I willingly consented to find a 
corner for the jewels; and after I had taken 
an inventory of them, Sir Frederick himself 


dance those confounded diamonds should lead 
me ! 

A few days after this, at a large garden-party 
I met Lady O’Connor, young, pretty, and happy- 
looking. She shook hands cordially, expressed 
pleasure at meeting again, and asked if I thought 
the season would be a gay one. ‘Bv-the-by,’ 
she said, ‘it is very kind of you, Mr*Blake, to 
take care of my valuables. Sir Frederick was 
quite in despair about them, until a happy 
thought suggested you as their protector. I 
am going to trouble you for some of them 
to-morrow. Fred will call for the*n; and do 
not be surprised if you see him bristling with 
bowie-knives and revolvers, for he has a fixed 
idea that the Nice ruffian has a keener nose for 
other people’s property than any other ruffian 
in the world.’ 

I answered that her lovely jewels were worthy 
of an escort armed to the teeth, and that I was 
very glad indeed to be of use to Sir Frederick 
and herself in any way. 

The morning after this garden-party—it must 
have been about half-past four or five—my sleepy 
senses were completely scattered by my door 
being thrown violently open, and lloscoe, my 
combined valet and commissionaire, a quiet and 
respectful treasure, landing beside me as if shot 
out of a catapult. * I knew at once that something 
very dreadful must have happened. Roscoe’s 
face of horror and despair would have made a 
valuable study for an artist. 

‘Get iip, sir, at once, and come down to the 
office. The safe lias been broken open, and 
cleaned out, sir, quite empty!’ gasped lloscoe 
breathlessly, pale with excitement. 

I cannot recollect what followed during the 
few minutes in which I hurriedly dressed, and 
lloscoe is far too considerate to have ever re¬ 
minded me of that short scene. The first thing 
I do remember is, finding myself in ray office, 
clothed in a sketchy and uncomfortable manner, 
the victim of one of the most audacious burglaries 
that had taken place in Nice for a very long 
time. I stood gazing at my ransacked safe and 
rummaged drawers, and at the floor, strewn with 
papers, among which, here and there, I noticed 
a tew gold pieces, which seemed a* if the robbers 
had been interrupted or startled in some way or 
other. I was afraid to move from the spot on 
which I stood until the detective, whom I had 
sent Roscoe off in a fiacre to fetch, should arrive, 
lest I might unwittingly destroy some small hut 
important piece of evidence, which his experi¬ 
enced eyes would discover at a glance. In a very 
short time he appeared, and after a friendly word 
or two, commenced his investigations. He care¬ 
fully examined the safe, the window, and the 
door. Nothing seemed to escape him. He 
took voluminous notes; measured a footmark 
which he discovered on the floor; but the foot¬ 
mark on further inquiry was found to be his 
own, which rather put him out. 

I told him of the jewels which had been 
placed in my care so lately. 

‘Your man informed me, monsieur, os we 


came, that you,had diamonds of great value in 
your iron safe.’ 

A clammy dew broke out suddenly on my 
forehead, as I remembered that Lady O’Connor 
was counting on appearing in those same jewels 
at the prefecture ball that night. 

‘On the strength of what your servant told 
me, monsieur,’ continued the detective, ‘I have 
already telegraphed to Marseilles, Genoa, and 
Turin, and have directed some of my most trust¬ 
worthy men to be on the alert at the railway 
station and the port.* I will send and let monsieur 
know the moment we get any trace of the stolen 
property.’ 

I made out a careful list of all I had lost, 
gave it to the detective, and then returned to 
my rooms to dress in a rather less superficial 
manner. The awful business of breaking the 
loss of the jewels to Sir Frederick and Lady 
O’Connor was now staring me in the face, and 
as I walked to their hotel I became a prey to 
the most paralysing nervousness I hope it will 
ever be my lot to endure. I was shown into 
a charming *Bitting-room, facing the sea, and 
though I did not look at anything round me, 
except the two people I had come to sec, I 
remembered afterwards every detail of the scene. 

They were at break fiftt. The refreshing, surf- 
warmed morning air breathed softly in through 
the open window, scented by the mignonette, 
which grew thickly in boxes on the balcony 
outside. Lady O’Connor looked very graceful and 
pretty in a long loose gown of some soft Indian 
silk, trimmed with lace. Sir Frederick, also 
in comfortable unconventional garments, was 
reading aloud a letter, over which they were 
both laughing merrily as I was announced. 
They welcomed me warmly, looking as if early 
and unexpected visitors were quite a common 
occurrence, and between them, carried on the 
usual preliminary chit-chat about the lovely 
weather, the delight of being able to break¬ 
fast with the window open in the month of 
November, the view, &c., as long as the ser¬ 
vant remained in the room, while I stood looking 
from one to the other, solemnly bowing my 
head in silent answer to their cheerful remarks. 
It is not necessary to relate what passed; 
suffice it to say that both Sir Frederick and 
Lady O’Connor possessed an unusual share of 
kindness of heart and of sympathy with other 
people’s misfortunes, and they endeavoured to 
make my unpleasant position as easy for me 
as possible. * 

Then followed a week of restless activity. 
I haunted the police bureau ; 4f I was not there 
two or three times a day myself, I sent Roscoe 
to find out for me if any telegrams had arrived 
on the all-important subject, any clue been found 
to throw the smallest light upon it. 

One lovely afternoon, I" was walking down 
the Promenade *des Anglais in anything but 
a cheerful frame of mind, indeed I do not 
think I ever felt so. utterly depressed before. 
Nothing whatever had been heard of the 
missing jewels; and during a long consulta¬ 
tion that morning with Aigunez the detective, 
he W told me that he firmly believed„ that 
the robbery was the work of one man, and that 
the jewels were still in Nice. I had been calling 
at one of the pretty villas beyond the Var, 
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and was now making my way down the side 
of the Promenade next the houses, to the H6tel dc 
la Meditcrrarufe, to talk over Aigunez’s last sug¬ 
gestion with Sir Frederick O’Connor. As I was 
passing the high solid walls of the now quite 
unusea cemetery, I noticed that the door was 
ajar; and expecting to find there old Baroni 
the care-taker, whom I knew, I pushed open 
the door and entered. Nobody was there: 
all was silent and solitary. Here and there 
were untidy heaps of rubbish; tangled, overgrown 
bushes ; and propped against the walls were two 
or three gravestones that had covered graves 
from which the remains had been removed to 
some family vault elsewhere. I could not help 
wondering how much Baroni received for the 
amount of care and labour he bestowed on the 
old English burial-ground. When my eyes, 
which were uncommonly sharp ones, had become 
accustomed to the dark shadows thrown by the 
walls, and the brilliant glare where the shadow- ; 
line ended, I noticed that a gravestone lying 
in rather a retired spot appeared, by the fresh- 
looking footmarks round it, to liaVe been lately 
moved. I do not think that this circumstance 
would have roused my curiosity in the then 
preoccupied state of my mind, had it not been 
that close beside it a lar&fe branch of a neighbour¬ 
ing tree had been bent down and fastened firmly 
to the ground by means of a stone. This arrested 
my attention, it was so evidently intended to 
mark the spot. Exerting all my strength, I 
pushed the heavy stone sufficiently to one side 
to enable me to see that it concealed a small 
pit, recently dug, by the look of the mould round 
it. It waa empty! I managed to replace the 
gravestone, and left the cemetery, carefully closing 
the door behind me, and glancing round to see if 
my actions had been observed. 

I hurried on to the hotel, wondering and con¬ 
jecturing as to the possible meaning of the curious 
little mystery I had just discovered. That small 
oblong pit, for what purpose could it have 
been prepared ? My first idea was that a murder 
had been or was about to be committed, and 
in this way it was intended to get rid of the 
victim’s body; but the liolqr was certainly not 
large enough for a grown person. Was it pos¬ 
sible that it was to be the unblessed, unadorned 
tomb of some little one, done to death by pitiless 
earthly guardians, who lound its frail helpless 
life a burden to them? That was too hideous 
a fancy. Suddenly, the thought struck me that 
it might be a hiding-place for property! By 
Jove, the diamonds! 

At that momeUt I reached the Mcditcrranh, 
and going up the broad stairs three at a time 
in my excitement, I knocked at the door of the 
O’Connors’ sitting-roouv. Sir Frederick was alone, 
smoking, with the last number of the World in 
his hand. • ■ 

* I felt sure that you would cbmc in this after¬ 
noon,’ he said, as lie pushed his cigar case to¬ 
wards me, *so I put off going to the club.— 
What is the latest intelligence V 

I first told him of Aigunez’s opinion, that 
the jewels were still in Nice, an opinion which 
had now gained for me a double significance. 
Then I unfolded my own budget, and told him 
of all I had seen in the old cemetery which 
had been closed for so many years. 


This put Sir Frederick into the wildest spirits. 
|‘We’ve got them now, Blake!’ he exclaimed, 
‘and no mistake about it They’ve run them¬ 
selves into a nice trap. Of course, these are the 
rascals we’re after.—What do you say?—Don’t 
set my heart upon it, in case of disappointment 
Nonsense! my dear fellow. Don’t you see they 
cannot get rid of diamonds like those in a hurry ; 
and not being able to leave the town puts them 
in a regular fix ? It is very dangerous for them 
to keep such valuable things about them, and 
now, they flatter themselves that they have found 
an uncommonly safe hiding-place. Why, Fate 
must have led you by the. very nose to that 
door this afternoon! ’ 

I laughed. ‘ It is as well for ns, perhaps, that 
I did not feel her fingers, or things might have 
turned out c'liflerently. We laid better settle our 
plan of action for to-night, as it won’t do to let 
this chance slip. How fortunate there is no moon. 
It will be as black os Erebus inside those high 
walls.’ 

‘Our best plan,’ said Sir Frederick, ‘is, 1 think, 
to hide ourselves there as soon as it is d.*uk. We 
may have a long time to wait; but lii. u, again, 
we may not, and wo are much less likely to be 
observed if we slip in early iu the evening.’ 

‘Then I will call for you, Sir Frederick, as 
soon as it is dark enough,’ I answered. ‘And 
allow me to suggest that wc do not take Aigunez 
into our confidence, for it will he a triumph 
indeed to cut out the far-famed French detective 
in his own line of business.’ 

1 left the hotel with a lighter heart than I 
had carried about with me for some time. 
Though I had can lionet l Sir Frederick not to 
be too sanguine, I was myself convinced that 
we should have the diamonds in our possession 
before morning. I went back to my rooms, 
wrote some letters, dined, and then tried to quiet 
my excited mind by pacing up and down the 
‘sitting-room, smoking my usual post-prandial 
cigar, till 1 thought it was sufficiently dark to 
venture forth. The church clocks were striking 
ten as I arrived at the McditerrauCe Hotel, and 
I found Sir Frederick performing the same rest¬ 
less quarter-deck constitutional on the pavement 
outside. 

‘So glad you’ve come, Blake; I’m anxious to 
be off now.—What is that in your hand ?’ 

‘A small lantern,’ 1 answered. ‘We shall find 
it useful.’ 

‘Got a revolver?’ inquired Sir Frederick in 
a solemn whisper. 

‘ No,’ said I, in an equally sepulchral voice; 
* fists are my weapons.’ 

‘ Pooh! ’ returned he. * Of wliat use are 
English fists when you have an Italian knife in 
your ribs ?—Here wc arc ! ’ 

The door was exactly as I had left it. There 
was not a sign of anybody near us, so we went 
quickly through, closing it again behind us. Wc 
stood for a minute silent and still, until our eye3 
had become more accustomed to the intense durk- 
ness round us ; then v e groped our way, with 
two or three stumbles against tombstones and 
over mounds of earth, to the spot where I fancied 
the marked stone must be, and in a few seconds 
I discovered it without doubt, by falling over 
it As I was collecting myself and my scattered 
senses together again, after this sudden and 
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unpleasant downfall, I heard close beside me a 
volley of muttered execrations from Sir Frederick, 
who declared, in an agitated whisper, that he 
was sure he had caught a ghost or something very 
like it At the risk of discovery, I opened the 
lantern, and for one second threw the light on 
the object he held in his hands. It was an 
unusually large bat, which, disturbed by our 
intrusion on its own domain, must have ilown 
or dropped on to Sir Frederick from the tree 
under which he was standing. He quickly shook 
it oil; and without further adventure we con¬ 
cealed ourselves in some thick bushes .near the 
grave. It would have required the eyes of a 
lynx to discover us, hidden as we were in the 
midst of a mass of evergreens, overgrown with 
a network of tangled creepers, and the high black 
wall behind. There we waited, keenly watchful. 
Not a leaf 6tirred. A perfectly dead silence lay 
over everything, as if the fairy of the Sleeping 
Beauty story of our childhood held nature bound 
under her spell. A mouldy, damp, earthy vapour 
rose from the ground at my feet, aud seemed 
to weigh me dow n as if it were something 
solid. 

The clock of Notre-Damc struck eleven. 
Another long weary hour went slowly by, and 
tlu-n the clock struck midnight. 1 believe 1 had 
sunk into a sort of doze, When every faculty was 
suddenly roused by hearing a soft movement at 
the door, which was very gently opened. There 
was a pause, as if the new-comers were listening ; 
the door was shut, aud a lantern bhed its narrow 
streak of light over the graves at their feet. One, 
two, three dark forms, two of whom carried be¬ 
tween them what seemed to he a box. Sir Frederick 
gently nudged me—of course that contained the 
jewels. They came quietly to the side of the 
mysterious tombstone, and, setting their burden 
down on another one close by, they set to work, 
and quickly moved it to one side. I then dis¬ 
covered, to my surprise, that the one that held 
the lantern was a woman. Their faces were deep 
in shadow; 1 did not once got a glimpse of 
their features. All their movements were quiet 
and free from haste ; they evidently had not the 
smallest notion that discovery was possible. The 
two men carefully laid the box in the hole pre¬ 
pared for it, covered it with mould, and, alter 
replacing the stone stretched themselves, and 
held the lantern aloft, the better to survey their 
handiwork. It seemed very satisfactory to their 
female companion, for I distinctly heard her 
breathe a sigh of unmistakable relief. They left 
the place as quietly os they had coine to it, not 
having, as far as we knew, spoken a word to 
each other the whole time. 

It was our turn now. As soon as we were 
quite sure that we again had this dismal solitude 
to ourselves, we emerged from our damp hiding- 
place and shook ourselves into shape, for naturally 
we both felt very stiff and numb after our long 
weird vigil. I opened my lantern, and we began 
eagerly to undo the work we had just seen so 
neatly accomplished. It did not take, long to 
remove the stone and scatter the thin layer of 
mould. In a few minutes we had the box—a 
boy's oblong deal plav-box, clamped with iron— 
lying on a tombstone before us. 

‘ Open it, Blake/ said Sir Frederick. 

* Booked/ I answered as I shook the lid. 


‘Take my knife,’ continued the baronet, as he 
drew from his pocket one of the formidable 
weapons at which his wife had laughed. 

It was a common lock, and easily forced. As 
I threyf back the lid, Sir Frederick held up the 
lantern^ ‘ Take them out, Blake, and see if they 
are all there ; it will bo a wonderful thing if 
none are missing.—What on earth is that ? ’ 

‘ It looks to me like a dog-collar/ I answered, 
as I shook out a black Cashmere shawl in which 
was wrapped a silver curb chain with a small 
silver bell attached tJ it. 

‘ Stolen from somebody else/ cried Sir Frederick. 

‘ Get on with the rest.’ 

‘ This beats everything/ said I, and drew forth 
a small pale-blue garment fashioned like a horse’s 
body-cloth, with a monogram in gold thread at 
one side. ‘ It is a dog’s coat.—And what the 
deuce is this ? ’ 

‘ A dog ! ’ we exclaimed simultaneously. 

Carefully folded in a piece of soft linen lay 
the body of n small silky white, long-haired 
terrier—to judge by all' its surroundings, a lady’s 
cherished pet.* For a few seconds, disgust and 
disappointment kept us silent; then Sir Frederick 
broke out into a series of execrations more amus¬ 
ing than effective. 

\Vc had been befoolcd*by our o\flp enthusiasm 
as amateur detectives, and at first were angry, 
but by-and-by came to see the situation in its 
more grotesque aspect Alter giving vent to our 
feelings in a burst of suppressed laughter, we 
put the little pet back into his play-box coffin, 
being careful to see that everything was just as 
we had found it; and quickly shovelling the 
mould and pushing the tombstone over it, we 
crept out of the old cemetery. Our feelings 
were very different from those with which we 
had entered it. We were greatly cheered, how¬ 
ever, on reaching the hotel to find a line from 
Aiguncz, which had come during Sir Frederick’s 
absence: ‘ I am on the right track.’ 

We heard no more lor two days, when the 
detective reappeared with a captive, a valet 
whom Sir Frederick had dismissed before leaving 
England, who, knowing the great value of the 
jewels which Lady, O’Connor was taking with 
her, had thought it worth his while to follow 
them, and being a clever hand at that sort of 
work, had succeeded as we have seen. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FIELDS. 

For some years, the government of Western 
Australia has offered a reward of five thousand 
pounds for the discovery of a payable gold-field 
within three hundred mil as of a declared port 
From recent news lrom Perth, it would almost 
appeal; that a profitable gold-field has at last 
been discovered. * We learn that Messrs Malet 
and M‘Ewen, who were sent by the government 
to explore the Kimberley District, in the extreme 
north of the colony, have returned, after an 
expedition which nearly proved disastrous to the 
explorers. They lost their horses ; and having 
consumed all their provisions, only escaped star¬ 
vation by coming unexpectedly to a settler’s hut, 
where they obtained assistance. The party 
arrived barefooted, their boots having fallen to 
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pieces on the tramp of one hundred miles. Mr 
M‘Ewen nearly succumbed to the hardships of 
the journey. A quantity of the new gold has 
already found its way to England. According 
to advices from Derby, the port of the country 
—named after the present Lord Derby, Und situ¬ 
ated at the head of King’s Sound—lai*gc num¬ 
bers of people, who were totally unfitted for the 
wprk, were starting for the Kimberley gold-fields. 
As the roads are rough, and provisions scarce 
and dear, with an absence of water, it goes 
without saying that no pne need venture in 
search of wealth without being supplied with 
plenty of money and an ample supply of pro¬ 
visions. The country is described as closely 
resembling the Peak Down District in Queens¬ 
land. The gold is much scattered, but the gullies 
are numerous. It is expected that so soon as the 
alluvial gold is worked out, productive reefs will 
be laid bare. The Kimberley District, contrary 
to what many have supposed, is a country about 
four and a half times the size of ( Scotland, with 
splendid rivers, and with millions of acres of 
pastoral and agricultural land. The climate has 
been commended by Captain Grey and other 
explorers as one of the finest and healthiest 
in the tropics. Last year, the population num¬ 
bered only about one .hundred white men ; the 
blacks, who arc not numerous, arc tractable. 
Sheep, cattle, and horses thrive well, so that, 
whether or not the gold-fields fulfil the expecta¬ 
tions of those who seek their fortune at the gold¬ 
fields, there is a fine country to develop. Derby, 
the capital of this district, at the mouth of the 
Fitzroy River, consisted lately of but a few huts 
and tents, and is the station of a government 
resident. Should the ‘rush’ to the gold-fields con¬ 
tinue, doubtless all this will soon be changed. 

ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

The horse fills so large a place in human affairs, 
that a few words descriptive of an institution 
devoted to its welfare must interest more or less 
every one. The Royal Veterinary College— 
situated in Great College Street, Camden Town, 
London, N.AV.—discharges the twofold function 
of a hospital and a school i that is to say, it is 
there the sick or maimed horse—or for the matter 
of that, the sick or maimed sheep, ox, dog, &c .—is 
taken to be doctored ; and it is there the young 
man goes for the education and diploma which 
are to qualify him for the vocation of a veterinary 
surgeon. The sgope of the present series of papers, 
however, only justifies our considering the institu¬ 
tion in its curatjye capacity. Horse-owners, then, 
come, in relation to tne College, under two heads 
—subscribers and non-subscribers. If elected 
by the Governing Body, or General Purposes 
Committee, a person becomes a yearly subscriber 
by paying two guineas per annum ; or a life sub¬ 
scriber either by paying twepty guineas *in one 
sum, or sixteen guineas after making the annual 
payment for not less than two consecutive years— 
certain exceptional conditions applying to firms 
and companies. The privileges of a subscriber 
are<*-41) To have the gratuitous opinion of the pro- 
fessonfcttB to the treatment to be applied to any 
anion^ of his brought for the purpose to the 
Collegfc, but which he may desire to retain in his 
own keeping. (2) To have admitted into the 


infirmary, for medical and surgical treatment, 
any number of his own horses and other animals 
for which there may be room, at a charge only 
for their ‘keep/ (3) To have in the course of 
any year five horses, his actually or prospective 
property, examined gratuitously as to soundness, 
either before or after purchase ; and to have any 
further number examined at a fee of ten shillings 
and sixpence per head. (4) To be supplied with 
medicines for animals at a fixed charge. '(5) To 
have, at a fixed rate, a chemical analysis made 
by the Professor of Chemistry at the College of 
any watpr, provender, oilcake, or other feeding- 
matter, and of the viscera of any animal suspected 
of being poisoned. (6) In cases of extensive or 
serious outbreaks of disease, to have an investiga¬ 
tion made into its nature and causes, on payment 
of the fixed charges. And (7) To have a post¬ 
mortem examination of any animal, or parts 
of an animal, sent to the College, and receive 
an opinion of the probable cause of death, on 
payment of a fixed charge. As regards outside'rs 
or non-subscribers, the treatment and examina¬ 
tion of their animals by the staff of the College 
are subject to a higher tariff of charges. Another 
disability under which they labour is that their 
animals may not be received into the infirmary 
for treatment. ‘Accidents’ and other urgent 
cases are received inWthe institution at all times 
of the day and night, special vehicles being kept 
at hand for their transportation. 

A singular by-law of the College is the follow¬ 
ing : ‘Credit will be given for all animals which 
may die in the infirmary according to the amount 
received for the carcase ; but all diseased parts 
shall be considered to be the property of the 
College.’ Such ‘ diseased parts ’ are useful vehi¬ 
cles in the dissecting-room for conveying know¬ 
ledge to the minds of the students. 


A SONG OF ItEST. 

0 weary Hands ! that, all the day. 

Were set to labour hard and long, 

Now softly fall the shadows gray, 

The bells are rung for evensong. 

An hour ago, the golden sun 

Sank slowly down into the west; 

Toor. weary Hands, your toil is doue; 

’Tis time for rest!—’tis timo for rest! 

0 weary Feet! that many a mile 
Have trudged along a stony way, 

At last ye reach the tryating stile; 

No longer fear to go astray. 

The gently bending, rustling trees 
Rock the young birds within the nest, 

And softly sings the quiet breeze : 

* ’Tis time for rest!—'tis time for rest! * 

0 weary Eyes 1 from which the tears 
Fell many a time like thunder-rain— 

0 weary Heart! that through the years 
Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 

To-nigbt forget the stormy strife, 

And know, what Hea-en shall send is best; 

Lay down the tangled web of life ; 

’Tis timo 'for rest!—’tis time for rest! 

Florkkck Tylke. 

Printed and Published by W. & R Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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OUR WAYS AND THEIR& 

| To do At Rome as the Romans do is sage advice, 

I not always nor often followed by those of us 
who wander afield. Voluntarily placing ourselves 
among people whose ways and habits are different 
from our own, and whose principles of action arc 
a3 sacred to them as ours are to us, we ‘fling 
j our five fingers’ in the face of rules and regu- 
| lations which are to them the very .sign and 
substance of social decorum. Principles which 
are stricter than our own we call prejudices; 
and pooh-pooh as valueless those virtues in which 
we arc wanting, while condemning as unpaixlon- 
ably immoral everything whatever which is of 
laxer fibre and looser holding than the corre¬ 
sponding circumstance at home. Thus, we fall 
foul of the southern nations for their want of 
straightforwardness, their sweet deceptive flat¬ 
teries, their small short-sighted dishonesties; yet 
we count it but a little matter that they should 
be sober, abstemious, kind-hearted, and charitable ; 
that they should not beat their children nor kick 
their wives to death; nor spend on one gross 
meal of beef and beer half the earnings of the 
week. We forget, too, that if we are ‘done’ in 
the vineyards and the orange groves, others are 
as much ‘ done ’ in the hop gardens and the hay- 
fields ; and that: * Here is a stranger—come, let 
us rob him,’ is the rule of life all the world over. 
We deride the costly political efforts made by 
young nations struggling to obtain a place in 
European councils ; but we have not a word of 
praise for the patience with which the people bear 
their heavy burden of taxation, that their country 
may be great with the great, and strong with the 
strong. In short, we find more barren land than 
fertile, all the way from Dan to Beersheba; and, 
once across the silver streak, very few points, if 
any, attract our admiration, while fewer still 
compel our adhesion. 

One of the most striking acts of unconformity 
lies in the charter of liberty given to our girls, 
compared with the close guard enforced among the 
bold wooers and jealous possessors of the fervid 


' south. An amount of freedom, which is both 
innocent and recognised here, is held as dangerous 
and improper,,there ; but few English girls will 
submit to more personal restraint in Palermo or 
Madrid than that to which they have been accus¬ 
tomed in Cornwall or Cumberland. And indeed, 
they often launch out intf> strange license, and do 
things in foreign cities which they would not dare 
to do in their own native towns. They think 
they are not known; and what does it signify 
what people say of them?—the honour of the 
English name not counting. If you reason with 
them, and tell them that such and such things 
are ill thought of by the natives, they look at you 
blankly and answer: ‘ What does it matter to 
us ? Their ways are not ours, thank goodness! 
and we prefer our own. Besides, they must be 
very horrid people to think evil when there is 
none.’ Mothers and chaperons are no more sensi¬ 
tive, no more conformable, tlmn their charges, and 
quite as resolute to reject any new view and 
trample under foot any rule of life to which they 
have not been accustomed. Tell one of them that, 
in a purely foreign Hotel, the girl must not be let 
to sleep in another corridor—on another floor—or 
away from her own immediate vicinity, and she 
asks : ‘ Why ? My daughter is not a baby ; she 
can take care of herself. And what harm should 
happen to her ? ’ Tell her that the girl must not 
wander unaccompanied about .j,he passages, the 
gardens, the public rooms of the hotel, nor sit 
apart in corners of the salon talking in whispers 
with the men, nor lounge on the benches with 
one favoured individual alone—and she scouts all 
these precautions as foolish'if not insulting. Say 
that it is not considered correct for the young 
lady to come to tftble-d’hdte by herself at any time 
of the meal it may suit her to appear—perhaps 
dashing into dinner in her hat, breathless, heated, 
excited—and again the advice is rejected. Her 
daughter has been accustomed to be mistress of 
her own time as well as actions, and lawn-tennis 
is a game which cannot be interrupted nor deter¬ 
mined by one person only. She did just the 
same last year at Scarborough, and no one made 
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unpleasant observations j so, wliy should she be 
under more control now? Yes, she did all these 
things at home, where they are compatibly with 
‘ well-and-wise-walking.' But in a foreign, hotel, 
tenanted by men' who respect young wo&en only 
in proportion to the care that is taken 'of them, 
they are not well nor wise; nay, more, they 
are looked on as criminal acts of neglect in 
those who have the guidance of things. 

Manners are special to countries as to classes, 
and are accepted as so mucu current coin, which 
passes here, but would not run out of'the limits 
of the realm. Jermimer, down at Margate, 
giggles back to ’Arry, making lollipop eyes at 
her over the old boat, while sucking the knob 
of his sixpenny cane. From giggling and making 
lollipop eyes, the pair soon come to speech ; from j 
speech to association; from association to love-1 
making in earnest, and mayhap to marriage. In 
any case, no harm is done; and Jermimer and 
’Arry are as little out of the right course, judged 
from their own stand-point, when they make 
acquaintance in this primitive manner, as is 
Lady Clara Vere de Vcre when she is whirled 
away in Lord Yerisophl’s arms on a first intro¬ 
duction. The coin is good where it is minted. 
But Lady Clara Vere de Vere would be but base 
metal at Tangier and Tunis; and Jermimer is 
not understood, say at Palermo, when she comes 
there in force, trailing her Margate manners at 
her heels. Consequently, when three pretty girls 
alight at that fair city, and ‘ carry on ’ as if they 
were in ’appy ’Ampton, they naturally excite 
some attention, not of a flattering kind, among 
people to whom girlhood is at once brittle ware 
and a sacred deposit. A showy triad, dressed 
in the fluttering fashion dear to the tribe of 
Jermimer—hows here, ends there—colours which 
dazzle, and shapes not to be overlooked—they 
make themselves still more conspicuous by their 
millinery than nature has already made them 
by her gift of milk white skjns and flaxen hair. 
They make themselves more conspicuous by their 
manners than by either millinery or colour. 
They care nothing for sight-seeing, and all for 
flirting, or what in their vernacular is ‘larking.’ 
Like their prototype giggling back to ’Arry over 
the old boat, t\iey look hack and laugh and 
beckon and nod to the young officers who fol¬ 
low them through the streets, thinking that here 
is sport made to their hand, and that to reject 
the roasted larks which fall from the sky would 
be a folly unworthy a rational human being. 
From looking they pass into speech; and, by 
aid of a dictionary and their fingers, make ap¬ 
pointments and go off on expeditions, unchaper¬ 
oned, with these young men, to whom they have 
no more clue tflan is given by their uniform and 
the number of their regiment. When warned 
by experienced compatriots, they treat the warn¬ 
ing as envy of their enjoyment When advised 
*>y the handsome general who takes his own 
ahare of the cake, liberally, they treat his 


advice as jealousy of the younger men ; and so, 
following their own course, they become the 
town’s talk, the shame of the English colony, 
the indignation of their hotel companions, and 
the standing marvel of the whole native popu¬ 
lation. They put, too, a stone in the hand of 
the reactionaiy and exclusive ; and: ‘See to what 
your dangerous liberties lead your girls is a 
reproach which no one can ward off. This is 
an instance of unconformity known to the writer 
of these lines as having taken place last winter 
in Palermo. 

English and American girls.flirt in a way which 
the fervid south neither permits nor understands. 
So far that fervid south is more real and more 
intense thpn we, who yet pride ourselves on both 
our sincerity and our depth. A painful little 
drama took place not long ago, founded on these 
cross lines of violated custom. Down on the 
Gulf of Naples a quite young girl, precocious 
in character and appearance and given up by 
her mother to the care of her maid, flirted with 
a young Italian as a foolish child would, given 
the chance, and only a venal servant to accept 
bribes for not looking after her. The young 
fellow took her seriously. When the trying 
moment came, she opened her large blue eyes 
and said with the candid air of a cherub : ‘ I 
meant nothing but fun. I do not love you, and 
I am too young to marry.’ The youth shot 
himself as his commentary on her answer. 

Again, no kind of warning as to the untrust¬ 
worthiness of certain plausible scoundrels, known 
to be mere cacciatori or fortune-hunters, will do 
I any good to certain women determined to ruin 
themselves. A girl not long ago fell in love with 
a Sicilian scamp of handsome presence and despe¬ 
rate character. In vain her friends warned her 
of his reputation, and besought her to conquer 
her suicidal passion—in vain! in vain! She j 
would not, and she did not; but, like the poor 
foolish moth, flew right up to the candle, and 
proved too fatally what the flame was like. She 
married; and then learnt what a torturer and a 
tyrant could do when put to it. Before the year 
was out she had to escape by stealth from a man 
who starved her and beat her; who slept with 
a revolver under his pillow, with which he 
threatened her at dead of night—waking her 
from her sleep to terrify her into almost madness 
—and who made her regret too bitterly that 
she had not taken advice when it was given 
her, and believed in the truer knowledge of the 
more experienced. 

In health it is the same story. We, who go on 
a visit of a few weeks, know so much better 
what is good for us than the natives of the place, 
who have had the experience of a lifetime and 
the traditions of centuries to guide them! We 
laugh at their precautions, and refuse to be 
‘coddled.’ Hence, we go straight into the jaws 
of danger, and then wonder that we are bitten. I 
We hang over the malarial waters stagnating in 
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the Colosseum, when we go there to ‘ enthuse ’ by 
moonlight. We lie on the rank grass in the 
Campagna, cooling our flushed faces on the earth 
which teems with the germs that slay and the 
emanations that destroy. We whip our blood to 
fever-heat by violent exertion under the burning 
sun, then get chilled to the marrow when the 
great orb sinks to darkness and the cold damps 
rise L : ke malignant spirits from the tomb; and 
we think the inhabitants lazy because they take 
their exercise doucely, and effeminate because 
they avoid the half-hour of sundown as they 
would avoid a tiger crouching in tl*3 jungle. 
We eat and drink in feverish Italy and exciting 
Spain as we eat and drink in damp, depressing 
England; and we refuse to do at Rome as the 
Romans do, to the damage of our liver and the ruin 
of our nerves. We know best—are not free¬ 

born Britons?—and our flag of unconformity is the 
sign of our superiority. We despise the religion of 
the couniries we visit, and will not believe that 
the worshippers of the saints have more respect 
than have we ourselves for the faith into which 
they have been born and bred. A friend of our 
own carries this feeling to its last development, 
not being able to understand, nor to believe, that 
the old Greeks and Romans had any respect for 
Zeus or worship for Minerva. The grandeur and 
multiplicity of their temples, the magnificence 
and frequency of their processions, say nothing to 
him. Their ways are not liis, and he cannot 
accept them as true for them if not for him. ! 
All people ulio have been abroad, and who! 
respect the habits and feelings of those among i 
whom they have placed themselves, know how 
painful it is to meet certain of their countrymen 
and women in the churches during service. 
These nonconformists pay no more respect to the : 
place than if it were a barn cleared out for a 
play-night. They walk about making comments 
in audible voices, and stepping over the obstruc¬ 
tive feet of the kneeling worshippers as uncon¬ 
cernedly as if they were picking their way among 
so many bales of cotton and wool. Why should 
they not ? When faith and habits clash, are not 
our own those which we must consider? At a 
funeral service in St Iiech, when the nave was 
draped in black and occupied by the mourners 
gathered round the coflin, there came up the 
6ide aisle, arm-in-arm, a young Englishman and, 
perhaps, his bride, joyous, happy, talking, laugh¬ 
ing. What to them, in the liusli of their youthful 
bliss, was the sorrow of the widow, the grief of 
the children, the loss of a good man and a useful 
life? They were on one plane, and all these 
weeping mourners were on another; and their 
own was predominant. 

In a smaller matter than this, we show the 
same want of conformity. We go to a theatre 
in full dress where the ladies of the place go in 
bonnets, und to the opera in ulsters and travel- 
worn hats where the dlite are in their diamonds 
and plumes. Rut so it is all through. We are 
British, and may do os we like, not being slaves 
nor wearing wooden shoes like those ' others, 
and Britannia ruling the seas—a cross between 
Neptune and Minerva. We eat and drink and 
dress and flirt and live independent of the rules 
by which the people of the country are guided 
and checked. But if any one does not con¬ 
form to our ways, he is anathematised, and we 


well-conditioned person! It is the stiff Anglo- 
Saxon neck, which, were it to bend, would not 
lose in power, but would gain in grace. 

-a--- - . - 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

Marian was behind in the dining-room and 
bedrooms with Aunt Clemmy, helping to nurse 
and tend the sick jmd wounded as well as she 
could, in the midst of so much turmoil and 
danger. When she and Edward had been roused 
by the sudden glare of the burning cane-houses, 
reddening the norizon by Orange Grove, and 
casting weird and iltful shadows from all the 
mango-trees in front of their little tangled garden, 
she had been afraid to remain behind alone at 
Mulberry, and had preferred facing the mad¬ 
dened rioters by her husband’s side, to stopping 
by herself upder such circumstances among 
the unfamiliar black servants in her own house. 
So they had* ridden across hurriedly to the 
Duptiys* together, especially as Marian was no 
less timid on Nora’s account than on her own; 
and when they reached the little garden gate 
that led in by the back path, sheNiad slipped 
up alone, unperceived by the mob, while Edward 
went round openly to the i front door and tided 
to appease the angry negroes. 

The shouts and yells when she first arrived 
had proved indeed very frightening and distract¬ 
ing ; but after a time, she could guess, from the 
comparative silence which ensued, that Edward 
had succeeded in gaining a hearing : and then 
she and Aunt Clemmy turned with fast beating 
hearts to look after the bleeding victims, one 
of whom at least they gave up from the first 
as quite dead beyond the reach of hope or reco¬ 
very. 

Nora was naturally the first to come to. She 
had fainted only; and though, in the .crush 
and press, she had been trampled upon and 
very roughly handled by the barefooted negroes, 
she had got off, thanks to their shoeless con¬ 
dition, with little ,worse than a few ugly cuts 
and bruises. They laid her tenderly on her 
own bed, and bathed her brows over and over 
again with Cologne water; till, after a few 
minutes, she sat up again, pale and deathly to 
look at, but proud and haughty and defiant as 
ever, with her eyes burning very brightly, and 
an angry quiver playing unchecked about her 
bloodless lips. 

‘Is he dead?’ she asked oalmly—as calmly 
as if it were the most ordinary question on 
earth, hut yet with a curious tone of suppressed 
emotion, that even in tJiat terrible moment 
did not wholly escape Mariaq’s quick womanly 
observation. 

‘Your father? 4 Marian answered, in a low 
voice.—‘Dear, dear, you mustn’t excite- yourself 
now. You must be quite quiet, perfectly quiet. 
You’re not well enough to stand any talking 
or excitement yet. You must wait to hear about 
it all, darling, until you’re a little better.’ 

Nora’s lip curled a trifle as she answered almost 
disdainfully: ‘I’m not going to lie here and 
let myself be made an invalid of, while those 
murderers are out yonder still on the piazza. 


bad taste is possible with a 
srsonl It is the stiff Anglo- 
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Let me get up and see what has happened.— 
Ho ; I didn’t mean papa, Marian ; I know he’s 
dead; I saw him lying hacked all to pieces 
outside on the sofa. I meant Mr Noel. Have 
they killed him? Have they killed hi m3 He’s 
a brave man. Have the wretches killed lym ? ’ 

‘We think not,’ Marian answered dubiously. 
‘He’s in the next room, and two of the ser¬ 
vants are there taking care of him.’ 

Nora rose from the bed with a sudden bound, 
and stood, pale and white, all trembling before 
them. ‘What are you stopping here wasting 
your care upon me for, then?’ she asked half 
angrily. ‘ You think not—think not, indeed ! 
Is this a time to be thinking and hesitating! 
Why arc you looking after women who go 
into fainting-fits, like fools, at the wrong 
moment? I’m ashamed of myself, almost, for 
giving way visibly before the wretches—for 
letting them see I was half afraid of them. 
But I wasn’t afraid of them for myself, though 
—not a bit of it, Marian : it vi as only for— 
for Mr Noel.’ She said it after a moment’s 
brief hesitation, but without the faintest touch 
of girlish timidity or ill-timed reserve. Then 
she swept queen-like past Marian and Aunt 
Clemmv, in her white dinner dross—the same 
dress thtit she had worli when she was Malian’s 
bridesmaid—and walked quickly but composedly, 
as if nothing had happened, into the next bed¬ 
room. 

The two negresses had already taken off Harry’s 
coat and waistcoat, and laid him on the bed 
with his shirt front all saturated with blood, 
and his forehead still bleeding violently, in spite 
of tlieir unskilful efforts to stanch it with a 
wet towel. When Nora entered, lie was lying 
there, stretched out at full length, speechless 
and senseless, the blood even then oozing slowly, 
by intermittent gurgling throbs, from the open 
gash across his right temple. There was another 
deeper .and even Avorse wound gurgling similarly 
upon his left elbow. 

‘They should have been here,’ Nora cried; 
‘Marian and Clemmy should have been here, 
instead of looking after me in yonder.—Is he 
dead, Nita, is he dead ? Tellene! ’ 

‘No, missy,’ the girl answered, passively hand¬ 
ing her the soaked towel. ‘ Him doan’t dead ! 
yet; but him dyin’, him dyin’. Be blood cornin’ j 
out ob him, spurt, spurt, spurt, so him can’t 
lib long, not anyway. Him bledded to death 
already, I tinkin’, a’most.’ 

Nora looked af the white face, and a few tears 
began at last to form slowly in her brimming 
eyelids. But she brushed them away quickly, 
before they had time to trickle down her blanched 
cheek, for her proud West Indian blood was up 
now, as much as the negroes’ had been a few 
minutes earlier; and she twisted her handker¬ 
chief round a pocket pencil so as to form a 
hasty extemporised tourniquet, b’hich she fastened 
bravely and resolutely with intuitive skill above 
the open wound on the left elbow. She had no 
idea that the little jets in Avhich the blood 
spurted out so rhythmically were indicative of 
that most dangerous wound, a severed artery; 
but she felt instinctively, somehow, that this 
was the right thing to do, and she did it with* 
out .flinching, as if she had been used to dealing 
femuiarly with dangerous wounds for half her 


lifetime. Then she twisted fthe hasty instrument 
tightly round till the artery was securely stopped, 
and the little jets ceased entirely at each pulsa¬ 
tion of the now feeble and weakened heart 
‘ Run for the doctor, somebody! ’ she cried 
eagerly ; ‘ run for the doctor, or he ’ll die outright 
before we can get help for him ! ’ 

But Nita and Rose, on their knees beside the 
Avountled man, only cowered closer to the Vedside, 
and shook with terror as another cry rose on a 
sudden from outside from the excited negroes. 
It was the cry they raised Avlien they found 
Delgado evas really struck dead before their very 
eyes by the visible and immediate judgment of 
the Almighty. 

Nora looked doAvnat them with profound con¬ 
tempt, and merely said, in her resolute, scornful 
voice : ‘ What! afraid even of your own people ? 
Why, I’m not afraid of them; I, avIio am a 
white Avoman, and Avhom they’d murder now 
and hack to pieces, ns soon as they’d look at 
me, if once they could catch me, when their 
blood’s up!—Marian, Marian! you’re a Avhite 
woman ; will you conic with me ? ’ 

Marian trembled a little—she wasn’t upheld 
through that terrible scene by the ingrained 
hereditary pride of a superior race before the 
blind Avrath of the inferior, bequeathed to Nora 
by her sin a-c- owning ancestors ; but she ansAvered 
with hardly a moment’s hesitation: ‘ Yes, Nora. 
If you Avish it, I ’ll go with you.’ 

There is something in these conflicts of race 
with race which raises the Avomcn of the higher 
blood for the time being into something braver 
and stronger than Avomen. In England, Marian 
would never have dared to go out alone in the 
face of such a raging tumultuous mob, even of 
Avhite people; but in Trinidad, under the influence 
of that terrible excitement, she found heart to 

S ut on her hat once more, and step fortli with 
fora under the profound shade of the spreading 
mango-trees, now hardly lighted up at all at fitful 
intervals by the dying "Ioav from the burnt-out 
embers of the smoking cane-liouses. They went 
down groping their Avay by the garden path, 
and came out at last upon the main bridle-road 
at the foot of the garden. There Marian drew 
back Nora timidly with a hand placed in quick 
Avaming upon her Avhite shoulder. ‘ Stand aside, 
dear,’ she whispered at her ear, pulling her back 
hastily Avitliin the garden gate and under the 
dark shadow of the big star-apple tree. ‘ They ’re 
coming doAvn—they ’re coming down ! I hear 
them, I hear them! O Gbd, 0 God, I shouldn’t 
have come away ! They’ve killed Edward !. My 
darling, my darling! They’ve killed him— 
they’ve killed him ! ’ 

‘ I wouldn’t stand aside for myself,’ Nora 
answered half aloud, her eyes flashing proudly 
even in the shadoAvy gloom of the garden. ‘ But 
to save Mr Noel’s life, to save his life, I ’ll stand 
aside if you Avish, Marian.’ 

As they dreAV back into the dark shadow, even 
Nora trembling and shivering a little at the 
tramp of so many naked feet, some of the negroes 
passed close beside them outside the fence on 
their way down from the piazza, where they had 
just been electrified into sudden quietness by the 
awful sight of Louis Delgado’s dead body. They 
were talking earnestly and low among them¬ 
selves, not, as before, shrieking and yelling and 
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gesticulating wildly, but conversing half below wit Kora, Datan, an’ Abiram, an’ lyin’ Ananias, 
their breath in a solemn, mysterious, awe-struck same like Delgado.* 

fashion. ‘Marian,’ Nora said decisively, ‘go back to 

‘De Lard be praise for Mr Hawtorn!’ one of your husband. You ought to be with him.— 

them said as hi passed unseen close beside them. Martin^you come along with me, sir. Mr Noel’s 

‘Him de black man fren*. We got nobody like dying. You’ve killed him, you people, as 
him. I no’ would hurt Mr Hawtorn, de blessed you’ve• killed my father. I’ve got to go and 

man, not for de life ob me.’ fetch the doctor now to save him ; and you’ve 

Marian’s heart beat fast within her, but she got to come with me and take care of me.’ 
said never a word, and only pressed Nora’s hand, ‘Oh, darling,’ Marian interrupted nervously, 
which she held convulsively within her own, ‘you mustn’t go alone amongst all these angry, 

harder and tighter than ever, in her mute bus- excited negroes with nobody but him. Don’t, 

pense and agony. don’t; I ’ll gladly go'with you!’ 

Presently another group passed clos? by, and ‘Do as I tell you!’ Nora cried in a tone of 
another voice said tremulously : ‘ Louis Delgado authority, with a firm stamp of her petulant little 
dead—-Louis Delgado dead! Mr Hawtorn is foot. ‘ You ought to be with him. You mustn’t 

wonderful man for true! Who’d have touglit leave him.—That’s right, dear.—Now, then, 

it, me brudder, who M have touglit it ? ’ Martin! ’ 


‘That’s Martin Luther,’ Nora efied almost ‘I’fraid, missy.’ 
aloud, unable any longer to restrain her curiosity. ‘Afraid ! Nonsense. You ’re a pack of cowards. 
‘I know him by his voice. He wouldn’t hurt Aiu I afraid? and I’m a woman! You ought to 
me.—Martin, Martin ! what’s that you’re saying? be ashamed of yourself. Come along with me 
Has Mr Hawthorn shot Delgado ? ’ As she spoke, at once, and dd as I tell you.’ 
with a fierce anticipatory triumph in her voice, The terrified negro yielded grudgingly, and 
she stepped out from the shadow’ of the gate crept after her in the true crouching African 
on to the main bridle-path, in her white <lress fashion, compelled against his will to follow 
and with her pale face, clearly visible under the implicitly the mere bidding of the stronger and 
faint moonlight. more imperious nature. * 

Martin flung up his arms like one stabbed to They wound down tfxc zigzag path together, 
the heart, and shouted wildly: * Do missy, de under the gaunt shadow's of the overhanging 
missy! Dem done killed her on do piazza bamboo clumps, waving weirdly to and fro with 
yonder, and her duppy coinin’ now already to the breeze in the feeble moonlight—the strong 
scare us and trouble us ! ’ man slouching along timorously, shaking and 

Even in that moment of awe and alarm, Nora starting with terror at every rustle of Nora’s 
laughed a little laugh of haughty contempt for dress against the bracken and the tree ferns; 
the strong, big-built, hulking negro’s supcrsfci- the slight girl erect and fearless, walking a pace 
tious terror. 4 Martin! ’ she cried, darting after or two in front of her faint-hearted escort with 
him quickly, as he ran away awe-struck, and proud self-reliance, and never pausing lor a single 
catching him bv the shoulder with her light second to cast a cautious glance to right or left 
but palpable human grasp, ‘don’t you know me? among the tangled brushwood. The lights were 
I’m no duppy. It’s me myself, Missy Nora, now'burning dimly in all the neighbouring negro 
calling you. Here, feel my hand ; you see I 'in cottages ; and far away down in the distance, the 
alive still; you see your people haven’t killed long rows of gas lamps at Port-of-Spain gleamed 
me yet, even if you’ve killed vour poor old double with elongated oblique reflections in the 
master.—Martin, tell me, what’s this you’re calm water of the sleepy harbour, 
all saying about Mr Hawthorn having shot They had got half-way down the lonely gully 
Delgado ? ’ without meeting or passing a single soul, when, 

Martin, shaking violently in every limb,‘turned at a turn of the roa!l where the bridle-path swept 
round and reassured himself slowly that it was aside to avoid a rainy-season torrent, a horse 
really Nora and not her ghost that stood bodily cauie quickly upon them from in front, and 
before him. ‘Ila, missy,’ he .answered good- the rapid click of a cocked pistol warned Nora 
huinouredly, showing his great row of big white of approaching danger. 

teeth, though still quaking visibly with terror, ‘Who goes there?’ cried a sharp voice with 
‘don’t you be ’fraid; we wouldn’t hurt you, not a marked Scotch accent from the gloom before 
a man of us. But it doan’t Mr Hawtorn dat her. ‘Stop this minute, or I’ll fire at you, you 
shot Delgado ! It God Almighty ! Dc Lard nigger ! ’ 

hab smitten him! * _ With a thrill of delight, Nora recognised the 

‘What!’ Nora cried in surprise. ‘He fell longed-for voice—the very one she was seeking, 
dead! Apoplexy or something, 1 suppose. The It was Dr Macfarlane, from beyond the gully, 
old villain ! he deserved it, Martin.—And Mr roused, like half the island? by the red glare from 
Hawthorn? How about Mr Hawthorn 1 Have the Orange Grove cane-houses, and spurring up 
they hurt him ? Have they killed him ? ’ as fa§t as his hqysc could carry him, armed ana 

‘ Mr Hawtorn up to de house, missy, an’ all on the alert, to the scene of the supposed insur- 
de niggers pray de Lard for true him lib for rection. 

ebber, ae blessed creature.’ * Don’t shoot,’ Nora answered coolly, holding 


bber, de blessed creature.’ *; 

‘Why are you all coming away now, then?’ her 


‘Don’t shoot,’ Nora answered coolly, holding 
v hand up in deprecation. *A friend!—It’s 


Nora asked anxiously. ‘ Where are you going me, Dr Macfarlane—Nora Dupuy, coming to meet 
to ? ’ > you.’ 

‘ Mr Hawtorn send us home,’ Martin answered ‘ Miss Dupuy ! ’ the doctor cried in astbnifill- 
submissively; ‘ an’ we all ’fraid, if we doan’t go ment. ‘ Then they ’ll not have shot you, at any- 
straight when him tell us, we drop down dead rate, young leddy! But what are you doing out 
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here alone at this time of night, I'm wondering 1 
Have you had to run for your life from Orange 
Grove from these cowardly insurgent nigger 
fellows 1 ’ 

‘ Run from them P Nora echoed contemptuously. 
‘Dr Macfarlane, I'd like to see it No, no; 
I’m too much of a Dupuy ever to do *that, I 
promise you, doctor. They can murder me, but 
they can’t frighten me. I was coming down to 
look for you, for poor Mr Noel, who’s lying 
dangerously wounded up at our house, with a 
wound on the arm and a terrible cut across the 
temple.' 

‘Coming alone—just in the very midst of all 
this business—to fetch me to look after a wounded 
fellow!' the doctor ejaculated half to himself,! 
with mingled astonishment and admiration. 
He jumped down from his horse with a quick 
movement, not ungallantly, and lifted Nora up 
in his big arms without a word, seating her 
sideways, before she could remonstrate, on the 
awkward saddle. ‘Sit you there, f( Miss Dupuy,’ 
he said kindly. ‘You’re a brave lass, if ever 
there was one. I'll hold his head, and run along¬ 
side with you. We’ll be up at the house again 
in ten minutes.’ 

‘ They’ve killed my father,’ Nora said simply, 
beginning to break down at last, after ber 
unnatural exaltation of bravery and endurance, 
and bursting into a sudden flood of tears. ‘ He’s 
lying at home all hacked to pieces with their 
dreadful cutlasses ; and Mr Noel's almost dead 
too; perhaps he ’ll be quite dead, doctor, before 
we can get there.* 

{To be continued.) 

‘TELEGRAPHED.' 

‘Have you seen the Purple Sandpiper at Mr 
Walton’s, telegraphed near here?’ The above 
sentence -in a friend’s letter, a keen ornithologist, 
set me thinking. How many species of birds do 1 
know of that have been ‘telegraphed?’ or, in 
other words, killed by flying against the tele¬ 
graph wires ? On looking up notes which 
extend over several year3° observations, I 
found the list not a long one, but some¬ 
what varied. As my own knowledge of this 
subject extends over only a small district, yet 
one thickly set with wires, and taking into 
consideration the destruction of birds by this 
peculiar means irt this particular portion of the 
kingdom, and the thousands of miles of wires 
which extend ovef*tbe rest of the British Islands, 
the thought crosses my mind that there must 
be an immense death-rate among birds through 
this modern invention, now a necessity of our 
present life. 

But to return to our Purple Sandpiper (Trinrja 
maritima). What brought it so far inland ?—above 
twenty miles from its usual haunts by the shore, 
being purely a bird of the littoral. Was it 
merely a straggler lost or blown out of its course ? 
Or ^ was it accompanied by other Sandpipers, 
which escaped the fatal wires? on some line of 
autumnal migration which is certainly new to 
■ OS, or, rather, only just suspected ; and which 


will take some years of careful study and note¬ 
taking before being fully established. 

One of the birds most commonly ‘ telegraphed' 
with us, both in its spring and autumn ‘flittings,’ 
is the Landrail (Crex pratensis), or perhaps better 
known as the Corncrake; indeed, in the spring 
migration I have known of its presence among 
us through this means, some time before its 
well-known call-note was beard ; although^ occa¬ 
sionally, individual birds stay all the winter 
with us. Lately, a new line of wires has been 
put across a common near us, to join others on 
one of the great north roads. These wires were 
put up to meet the increase of work which was 
expected through the introduction of the six¬ 
penny telegrams. The first Sunday after these 
wires were stretched, I found a Corncrake which 
had met its death by them. But it bad suffered 
considerably from the attentions, presumedly, 
paid to it by a pair of Carrion Crows (Corvita 
corone ), which Hopped away from its immediate 
neighbourhood on our approach. Shortly after, 
I picked up a fine cock Blackbird (Turdm mcrula ) 
alive, but in sore condition. The skin of the 
breast, by the force of the blow, was rolled 
backward down to the thighs, one of which was 
broken. The contrast between the blackness of 
its plumage and tlie golden brown of the fallen 
beech-leaves on which it lay was something 
startling. I stood looking at it some time before 
attempting to lay bold of it, wondering what 
was the matter, as it lay perfectly still, looking 
at me with its fearless black eyes. Tt made no 
effort to get away when I laid hold of it, though 
it bit as well as it could. Blackbirds are common 
victims to this form of death : I have seen three 
in one week, and it is really difficult to explain 
why. The habit they have, might account for 
it, of flying about and alarming the neighbour¬ 
hood by their warning note till nearly dark, 
long after most light-loving birds have gone to 
roost. A rare stranger was ‘ telegraphed ’ among 
us, Leafcli’s or the Fork-tailed Petrel ( Procellaria 
leucorrhoa ), just after the heavy gale3 near the 
end of last October. Most of the British speci¬ 
mens of this bird have been obtained inland, 
after heavy gales blown to us, I suppose, across 
the Atlantic, from the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Snipes, both the Common and Jack, often come 
into collision with the wires, thus showing that 
they also fly after dark. A very beautiful 
specimen of the Common Snipe, in full breeding 
plumage, was brought to a friend of mine on 
the last day of February by a tramp, who had 
picked it up by the roadside, ‘ telegraphed.’ 
That Owls should meet with this fate, seems 
very curious, as they are so specially adapted 
for seeing in a dull light; but such is the case. 

I know of several, both Barn (Strix flammed) 
and Wood ( Strix stridula) Owls, which have 
been picked up dead beneath the wires. One 
can only account for it on the supposition that 
they are intent on looking for prev beneath 
them, perhaps watching some particular mouse 
or shrew at the moment the fatal contact takes 
place. 
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The Peewit or Green Plover (Vanellus eristatus) 
ie another common victim to this form of death, 
sometimes in great numbers. Three winters ago, 
large flocks of plovers used to frequent particular 
fields at night-time, flying to and from the coast 
morning and night In these daily migrations 
they had to pass, at one particular place, a 
perfect network of wires; and though odd birds 
had h*en got from time to time, yet great was 
the astonishment of the signalman at a box near 
at hand, when daylight broke one morning after 
a stormy night, to Bee the ground near his box 
strewn with Peewits. I should not like to say 
how many there were, but it took him at least 
■ twice to carry them to the nearest gamedealer’s. 
Golden Plovers ( Ckaradrius pluvialis) occasionally 
fall victims to the same means ; and I have seen 
a young bird of this species killed, while on its 
way to* the coast, as early as the Otli of July, 
and many miles from the nearest breeding-ground. 
The Missel Thrush ( Turdus viscivorus) in its 
short autumnal migrations often shares the same 
fate ; and at the same period I once saw that 
hideling bird, the Spotted Crake ( Porzaiia maru- 
etta). I know of no instance of any of the hawks 
being done to death in this manner, though 
other observers may have been more fortunate as 
regards these birds. Instead, the Kestrel ( Falco 
tinnun cuius) often makes use of the wires as a 
post of observation, mice being very plentiful as 
a rule along railway sides ; and in winter they 
I often come out of their holes to feed on the 
horse-refuse on the highways. Wild-ducks also 
escape, as far as my knowledge goes, and we 
might naturally expect to see them occasionally; 
but that may bo accounted for by their Hying 
too high in their passage from coast to coast or 
to inland feeding-grounds. 

Of the orthodox bird, as Sydney Smith called 
the Pheasant, it is in some places a very common 
victim. I think I could pick out one stretch of 
railway which at certain seasons of the year 
produces for the surfaceman who goes along it 
in early morning a never-failing supply of 
wounded and dead birds. On one side of the 
railway is a long belt of plantation, where the 
birds are tamed into after being hand-reared, 
on the other side a river with cornfields stretching 
down to it; and it is in the passage from the 
covers to the cornfields, when the grain is ripe 
or standing in stook, that the accidents occur. 
Partridges also often fall victims to the wires, 
as also did the Red Grouse where the telegraph 
crossed their native heaths. In more than one 
instance have the wires been laid underground, 
where crossing grouse-moors, to prevent the birds 
killing themselves; but even when crossing these 
moors in the usual style from post to post, 
rouse after a time get to beware of them, and 
eaths through this cause get fewer and fewer. 
One instance of this peculiar adaptation of them¬ 
selves to new circumstances came very forcibly 
under the writer’s notice. A wire-fence was put 
across a very good grouse-moor in Cumberland, 
dividing the fell into two allotments. For some 
time alter this was done, dead or dying birds 
were picked up daily, until it was well known 
that whoever was first along the fence was sure 
of a grouse-pie. It was amusing to see the dif¬ 
ferent stratagems employed by the shepherds 
and others to get along the fence without seem¬ 


ing to do so. Indeed, I have seen two farmers 
meet at the ‘ Townfoot,’ and after a short gossip, 
separate, going in different directions and away 
from the fell; and an hour after, I have heard 
of them meeting about the middle of the fence, 
both intent on dead or wounded birds. While 
for Borne time this slaughter of grouse went on, 
another fellow put in his appearance, this time 
with four legs, and made a track by the side of 
the fence to replenish his larder; and Mr Stoat 
had even the temerity to dispute the claim in 
one instance with tjne two-legged hunter. But 
the grouse in time got to know the dangers of 
the fence, and now the victims, like angel/ visits, 
are few and far between. 

The ‘ vermin,’ as weasels and stoats are gene¬ 
rally called, have often a regular track 
beneath the wires, for the purpose of looking 
for dead and wounded birds. The other day 
I found beneath the new wires I have already 
mentioned a lot of scattered feathers belonging 
to a Redwing (Turdus iliacus ), but no bird. 
Thinking it might only be wounded, I set to 
look for it, and after some patient hunting, found 
a few more feathers farther on the common. 
These traces I followed diligently, finding them 
every four or five yards apart, till in a hedge- 
bank fifty yards from the wires \ found them 
thick about a small hole—no doubt the burrow 
of a weasel, not an uncommon animal in that 
same old hedge. One would have liked to have 
seen the weasel carrying or dragging its prey, 
whichever it was, the former more likely, from 
the traces of the feathers being left at such 
regular intervals. A friend informs me that he 
has seen the Carrion Crow regularly hunting along 
the wires in his district 

Another victim has just come to hand in the 
shape of a young Guillemot (Uria troilc) in its 
first year’s dress; and in the month of Mav I 
saw a Sanderling ( Cctlidris arenaria) which had 

artially put on its nuptial garb, and was no 

oubt making north to the arctic regions as fast 
as wings could cariy it, when arrested by the 
stretched wire. 

If it were possible to get authentic statistics 
of all the different »pecie8 and numbers of birds 
‘ telegraphed,’ we should have a mass of informa¬ 
tion which no doubt would greatly assist our 
ornithologists in their study ot the migration of 
the feathered tribes. This, I am afraid, is impos¬ 
sible, as birds mostly fall during the hours of 
darkness or semi-light; and there are others, both 
quadrupeds aud birds, which hiwo the advantage 
of the genus homo in hunting propensities, and 
who are at work before he is «it of bed. They 
are not in search of information j their hunting 
is prompted by something keener than even a 
search for knowledge. Th* cravings of an. empty 
stomach must -be satisfied.if possible, and who 
can tejl how many a rar# bird—which an ornitho¬ 
logist would lia*} tramped miles to see—has 
formed a breakfast dish for a lot of hungry young 
weasels, or swelled out the crop of some gaunt 
carrion crow! 

Any one living near a line of wires will find 
something to interest him, if he is an early riser, 
by searching underneath the wires in his morning 
walk. And when a specimen is found, a note 
should be taken of its name, the date, direction 
of wind during night, and weather; and thus 
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in time a quantity of information would be 
gathered which would materially assist our migra- 
II tion committees. The death-rate through being 
|| ‘telegraphed’ is generally greatest during the 
spring and autumn migrations. a 


A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

CHAPTER IV.—THE BURGLARY. 

The noise of the disturbance in the library had 
already attracted the attention of the Squire and 
his guests, who had just then reached the door 
of the drawing-room. When Parker announced 
that Major Dawkins was arrested for burglary, 
there was a general exclamation of incredulity ; 
but the mention of the handcuffs elicited a little 
scream from Miss Euphemia and an exclamation 
of indignation from the Squire. 

* This is too absurd. It is some rascal’s practical 
joke ; but it is one that I shall punish, for it is 
a disgrace to me that such a thing should be 
perpetrated on a guest of mine.—rFriends, come 
with me.’ He led the way to the library ; and 
the ladies, unable to restrain their curiosity, 
followed the gentlemen. Perhaps they also felt 
some timidity at the ideft of being left alone ; for 
the numerous burglaries committed of late during 
the dinner hour at country-houses were trying 
the nerves of everybody who had property to 
lose. 

‘What is the meaning of this outrage in my 
house ? ’ exclaimed the Squire. * Release this 
•gentleman at once. He is my guest’ 

‘I told you so,’ ejaculated the Major, still too 
angry to realise fully the humiliating as well as 
ludicrous position in which he stood. 

The detective answered the Squire respectfully 
and firmly : ‘ This is my card, sir; my name 
is Kidman. I am a police officer, and was sent 
down here to watch the movements of a man 
known to the police under various aliases. This 
is the person I have been seeking. He is pretty 
well disguised with his dy*d hair’ (the Major 
shuddered : the thunderbolt had fallen at last!); 
‘but his height and figure correspond precisely 
with this photograph.’ He displayed the portrait 
of a man whose figure was certainly like the 
Major’s, and, allowing for the effect of disguise, 
there might eventbe discovered some resemblance 
in the features. 

‘I tell you this is preposterous,’ the Squire 
said impatiently. ‘I will be responsible to you 
for this gentleman.’ 

‘Well, sir, of course the affair must be dis¬ 
agreeable to you, only ^'ou are not the first 
gentleman he has taken in.’ <» 

*1 say, release him at once. If you refuse, it 
will be at your periL I am a justice of the 
peace.’ 

‘So much the better, sir; and in that case 
you will permit me to tell you the circumstances 
under which I arrest this—gentleman. I have 
been on the lookout for him ; and from infor¬ 
mation received that an attack was to be made 


upon your house, I came here this evening to 
watch. I posted myself in the shrubbery; and 
not half an hour ago, whilst you were at dinner, 
I saw him look from that window to spy if the 
coast was clear’- 

‘I was looking for you, Squire,’ interrupted 
the Major. 

‘I couldn't guess how he had got in without 
me seeing him, but that is explained by his. being 
a guest of yours. I knew he was at work, ana 
so stepped quietly in after him. I found him 
so busy at one of the drawers of this table that 
I managed to slip these ornaments on his wrists 
before he could turn round.’ 

‘ At the drawers of the table! ’ ejaculated 
several voices, whilst all looked in amazed horror 
at the culprit 

* Yes,’ continued Mr Kidman complacently, 
finding tilde he had at last made an impression ; 
‘and this sort of thing’ (holding up the jemmy) 
‘ is not exactly what you would expect to find in 
a gentleman’s dressing-case. I found it here on 
the table, and the middle drawer has been forced 
open with it.’ 

‘ The drawer forced open ? ’ muttered the Squire 
doubtingly. 

‘You will find it so, and done by an experi¬ 
enced hand too. Will you oblige me by examin¬ 
ing the contents of the drawer and letting me 
know what has been abstracted l ’ 

* This is horrible ! ’ said the Major, becoming 
calmer ns the situation became more serious. 

It was indeed most horrible to every one 
present. Miss Euphemia afterwards declared to 
Mrs John that she felt ready to sink through 
the floor, and fervently wished that she could 
have done so. 

‘The drawer has certainly been rummaged by 
some one,’ the Squire said gravely. 

* Anything valuable missing ? ’ asked the detec¬ 
tive, notebook in hand. 

‘Yes—a considerable sum of money in notes 
and gold.’ 

‘Ah, I daresay our friend will be able to give 
us an account of the notes and gold,’ was the 
playful comment of Mr Kidman. 

‘This indignity is insufferable/ said the Major 
stiffly ; ‘ and I cannot understand, Elliott, why 
you should hesitate for a moment to release me 
from this degrading position. You know me ; 
you know how easily my identity can be estab¬ 
lished. You know nothing of this man beyond 
his own assertion. How can you tell that he 
is not a confederate of the thieves, and his 
present action a ruse to give them time to 
escape 1 * 

‘ That’s not bad, captain,’ rejoined the detective 
with an admiring smile. ‘But these letters— 
which you will excuse me taking from your 
pocket—will show that one part of my statement 
is correct.—Do they belong to you, sir?’ 

He handed the three fatal letters to the Squire, 
who hastily glanced at them, whilst his wife 
stood on one 6ide of him and Mrs John on the 
other. 

‘Why, that is the letter which I received!’ 
observed Mrs Joseph with acerbity. 

‘ And that is mine; and the other is the one 
which has upset poor dear Nellie so much! * 
cried Mrs John. 

‘It was to ask you again to allow me to 
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destroy those confounded letters, that I came 
to seek you, Squire, thinking that l might find 
you here alone after dinner,’ the Major explained. 
‘ I heard some one moving about tne room, and, 
concluding that it was you, knocked two or 
three times. Getting no answer, I entered, but 
found nobody here. As the window was open, 
it occurred to me that you might have stepped 
out' Q|i the terrace, and I looked for you. Of 
course you were not there, but it must have 
been then that this man saw me.’ 

‘No doubt/answered the Squire slowly; ‘but 
he found you at my drawer.’ 

‘ My anxiety to prevent a scandal to tne family 
tempted me to take back my letters—for they 
arc mine—and burn them without your leave. 
I knew that you would pardon me when you 
heard the explanation which you will have to¬ 
morrow.’ 0 

Whilst the Major spoke, the Squire was 
frowning. 

* According to your own statement, Major 
Dawkins, your conduct has not been creditable 
to you as an honourable man.’ 

‘I acted for the best, as you would see if 
you would give me leave to speak to you in 
private.’ 

They were interrupted and startled by the 
report of two pistol-snots in the grounds. Pre¬ 
sently a footman rushed in with the informa¬ 
tion that they had caught a man who had jumped 
out of one of the windows, and he had fired 
upon them. 

‘I see the whole thing/ exclaimed the Major 
excitedly. ‘ It was the thief who was in here 
when I knocked ; and whilst you, sir, you, have 
been insulting me and making a fool of yourself— 
if you are a detective—you have given him the 
opportunity to ransack the house ! ’ 

Mr Kidman looked puzzled, but he acted 
promptly, lie removed the handcuffs, saying 
numbly : ‘ I beg pardon, sir ; but mistakes will 
happen. I must catch that man—he is a desperate 
card, and uses his revolver freely.’ He darted out 
to the terrace and disappeared. 

The Squire and Maynard immediately followed. 
John Elliott was too timid, and the Major too 
indignant at the treatment to which he had 
been subjected, to take any part in the pursuit. 
After pulling himself and his ruffled garments 
together, he addressed his hostess, Mrs Joseph : 
‘1 presume, madam, I may now retire ?’ 

The lady bowed a little awkwardly, feeling 
some compunction for his sufferings. She hoped 
that a good night’s rest would enable him to 
laugh at this painful incident, if not to forget 
it. 

‘An affair of this sort does not readily become 
a subject of mirth to the victim. But thanks 
for your kind wishes.’ 

He was about to retire, when Squire Elliott 
and Maynard returned. 

‘It’s all right, Major. They have got the 
scoundrel fast bound, and he has hurt no one 
but himself. There are my notes and gold, which 
\ve have just taken from his pocket.’ 

‘How did it all happen?’ was the eager 
exclamation of the ladies. 

‘ I offer you my cordial congratulations,’ added 
the Major drily. 

‘It happened exactly as the Major surmised; 


and we have to thank Nellie’s headache, or what¬ 
ever has kept her upstairs, for the timely dis¬ 
covery of the burglar. She was going into her 
dressing-room, and on opening the door, saw 
a man busy with her jewel-case. She knew 
what that meant—closed the door and locked 
it. She ran to the window and screamed out 
“Thieves!” The fellow took the alarm, and 
having the window open in readiness for such 
an emergency, he Hung out a bundle which he 
had prepared. Then he slipped over the ledge, 
and let himself drop to tne ground; but he 
had miscalculated (he distance, and broke liis 
leg in the fall. Two of our men, who had heard 
Nellie scream, were upon him before lie could 
attempt to rise. He fired, but they had got 
his arms up in the air; so no harm was done; 
and he is safe for ten or fifteen years.’ 

‘And the bundle—what was in it?’ anxiously 
inquired the Squire’s wife. 

‘A lot of trinkets and things, which are scat¬ 
tered all over the place, as the bundle in falling 
struck the bfttnch of a hawthorn and was torn 
open. I have sent Parker to look after them; 
but we must go out ourselves.’ 

The ladies, whose looks of deep concern indi¬ 
cated how much they were interested in the 
search, eagerly proposed^to accompany the gentle¬ 
men. Hats and shawls were quickly procured, 
and the whole party went forth. Nellie stole 
shyly down from her room and joined her friends 
—much to the delight of Maynard, although 
he endeavoured to appear cold and indifferent. 
She, too, wore a mask of indifference. But 
both were conscious that it was a mask, and 
that each was at heart earnestly wishing that 
the other would say something which would 
lead to an explanation. Without words, how¬ 
ever, they somehow knew that the reconciliation 
would come in the morning. 

The Major’s presence wJs taken as a matter 
of course ; for, in the excitement of the moment, 
his banishment was forgotten by every one except 
himself. He silently took his place as the special 
attendant of Miss Euphemin, who received his 
attentions as graciously as if the incident of the 
morning had not occurred. He was peculiarly 
fortunate in being the finder of most of her 
stolen valuables, which won him additional favour. 
Nearly everything was found, and a further 
search was to be made in the morning. So, 
everybody retired to rest that night with feel¬ 
ings of thankfulness for having had such a 
singular escape from heavy los^ 

In the morning, there were general inquiries 
for the Major. His misfortunes of the previous 
night had toned down the anger which had been 
felt regarding him, and the idea now was that 
they had been too hard "upon the wcll-nJenning 
little man. All—and especially the Squire-— 
woifld have bgpn pleased to see him m his 
usual place at table. But as he did not appear, 
the only inference that could be drawn was that 
he felt too much hurt to make any advances. 

They were rising from the table and preparing 
for tile unpleasant business of the day, when 
there was a sound of carriage-wheels, lollowed 
by a loud ring at the hall-bell. 

‘That’s Willis/ said the Squire, moving to the 
window and looking out, after casting a glance 
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’ of satisfaction at his wife and at his sister-in- 
law. 

His assertion was immediately confirmed by 
the entrance of Parker to announce the visitor, 
who, without ceremony, had closely followed the 
butler. 

After hurried greetings were over, Willis said 
abruptly : * I want to get back to town to-night, 
and I have come down here in consequence of 
a telegram from Dawkins, who tells me that you 
have all got into a nonsensical squabble owing 
to his interference with the intention of setting 
you right.’ 

‘I thoroughly agree with you, Willis—it is a 
nonsensical squabble, but who the deuce is to 
blame for it 1 * Baid the Squire with a good- 
natured laugh. 

‘Glad to hear you ask the question,’ rejoined 
Willis, who, being a plain and practical person, 
came to the main point at once. ‘The first 
thing you have got to understand is that Dawkins 
is not to blame ; the next thing you have got 
to understand is that I am the party you have 
got to blow up. But before you begin with me, 
you had better take my good-natured brother- 
in-law to task, and before you do that, I want 
to have a few words with you, John Elliott.’ 

‘You had better speak,out whatever you have 
to say here,’ muttered Elliott of Arrowby with 
a painfully feeble assumption of haughtiness. 

‘Would you like that, Sophy?’ said Willis, 
addressing his sister, Mrs John. 

‘I think I understand the whole position, Matt,’ 
she replied. ‘ Indeed, I think wc all understand 
it now. The poor Major blundered about his 
letters ; we all got the wrong ones, and mis¬ 
interpreted their meaning. We need not go 
into the details, for, as you know, they would 
be painful to me as well as to John. Take Joe 
away with you, and get him to express to the 
Major the regret that we all feel for the annoy¬ 
ance we have caused him.’ 

‘Come along,’ said the Squire promptly. ‘We’ll 
pacify him somehow.’ As he was passing his 
wife, he whispered to her: ‘I hope you are 
satisfied now, Kitty ;’ and she gave an approving 
nod. ‘But I wish he had been down with us 
to breakfast.’ 

. The Squire and Matt Willis proceeded to the 
library ; and there a very few additional words 
satisfied the former that the unfortunate friend 
of the family had been trying to discharge a 
disagreeable duty which he thought himself 
bound to undertake. 

The Major was hurt enough by the awkward 
position in which Jie was placed ; but that was 
not the reason why he kept to his chamber. lie 
was not thinking of breakfast or the misunder¬ 
standing with his friends. Still, in his dressing- 
gown he was pacing the floor in a state of cruel 
distress* His hair was tossed about wildly and 
—it was of a ghastly gray-green, colour! That 
wicked burglar had taken away the precious 
Russian leather case—no doubt thinking it con¬ 
tained jewelry—and it had not been amongst 
the. articles found last night. Without it, the 
Major could not perform his toilet. This was 
the cruellest blow of all to the poor man. It 
was impossible for him to appear before any one 
in his present guise ; and he even avoided the 
mirrors, lest he should catch sight of his own 


head. Hollis had been despatched to make dili¬ 
gent search in every spot where the case might 
have fallen ; and his master was waiting in agony 
for the result. A knock at the door.—Ah, there 
he is at last! .No, it was only Parker to 
say that Mr Willis had arrived, and was with 
the Squire in the library waiting for Major 
Dawkins. 

‘ Make my excuses, please, and say that I, can¬ 
not go down yet, but will be with them as soon 
as possible.’ 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and another 
message cpme; then another more urgent, and 
a fourth more urgent still. The Major wished 
he could shave his head ; it would be more pre¬ 
sentable then than as it was now. Ho was be¬ 
moaning the ill-luck or stupidity of Ilollis, when 
the Squire himself arrived at the door. 

‘What is'the matter, Dawkins? We are all 
I waiting for you. Arc you ill ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes ; I am ill; but I will be with you 
as soon as 1 can.’ 

‘Then open the door and let me shake hands 
with you.’ 

‘Not just now, not just now. I’ll come and 
shake hands with you as much as you like, in 
half an hour or so,’ was the agitated response. 

‘Well, as you please ; but 1 want to ask you 
to forget yesterday. Willis has explained every¬ 
thing, and your letters are correctly understood 
now. My wife is sorry that she did not take 
; in the right meaning of the one which fell into 
her hands; Nellie appreciates your desire to 
forewarn her against any stupid gossip that fool 
Cousin John might spread ; Mrs John thinks it 
was kind of you to wish to put her husband right, 
and he has got a lesson which he will not forget in 
a hurry. But she regards the whole affair as a 
good joke. You see, all is well; so come away 
at once and complete the party.’ 

* I am delighted ; but please do excuse me, 
Squire. I can’t come at once,’ groaned the 
Major, passing his hand skudderingly through 
the besmirched hair. 

‘ Very well, then, as soon as you can ; you 
will find us somewhere about the lawn.’ And 
the Squire, wondering what the Major’s curious 
malady could be, rejoined his friends. 

At last Hollis did knock at the door, bringing, 
the joyful tidings that he had found the case— 
sticking between two branches of the hawthorn 
which had wrecked the burglar’s bundle. He 
had been about to abandon the search, when, 
happening to look up, he saw it where he never 
would have thought of looking for it. 

Tho Major dressed with more than usual care, 
gave Hollis orders to pack up, as they were to- 
leave that day; and then, holding, himself as 
erect as if on parade, he proceeded in the direc¬ 
tion of the lawn with the firm determination 
to bid his host and hostess good-bye.. But on 
his way he encountered Miss Eupheinia, whose- 
gold-rimmed pince-nez glittered with pleasure at 
sight of him. ‘I am so delighted to see you. 
Major. I—we were all afraid that you were 
seriously ill.’ 

‘No; not seriously ill, but considerably 
bothered,’ lie responded uncomfortably. 

* Of course you must have been ; but thank 
goodness it is ail over now. The Squire and 
all the others are most anxious to make amends 
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to you for the vexation you have endured bo j 
nobly. He wants you to stay, and has sent me | 
to persuade you not to say no.’ 

‘ Stay !—It is impossible—quite impossible.’ 

* Oh, but you really must not bear malice—they 
made a mistake, and everybody does so sometimes.’ 
She was smiliug coaxingly, and looked a different 
being from the lady who had surveyed him 
through her glasses so severely yesterday. 

* I respect the family as much as ever; but I 
cannot remain.’ 

‘ Oh, do—to please me.’ 

He looked at her and fancied he saw; a blush. 

* To please you, I would stay for ever,’ he answered 
gallantly ; ‘ but *- 

‘ Then stay—for ever ! ’ she interrupted with 
emphasis. 

He opened his eyes. Did he understand her? 
Could she be serious? Had the time come for 
him to speak ? 

‘Do you mean that it would be a particular 
pleasure to you if I remained—for your sake?’ 

‘It would,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘ Then 1 understand,’ lie said, taking her hand, 

‘ this is my consolation for all the afflictions of 
yesterday?’ She did not say no ; and he, draw¬ 
ing her arm within his, continued : ‘ I am a happy 
man, although again a captive.’ 

The announcement of their engagement added 
much to the happiness which everybody felt in 
the reconciliations effected that morning. There 
was a merry twinkle in the Squire’s eyes. He 
was a cunning fellow when prompted by his 
wile, and had guessed what would happen when 
lie cIiom: Miss Kuplicmia as liis ambassador to 
the Major. The only person who felt in the 
least uncomfortable was John Elliott of Arrov/by, 
who was now confessedly the originator of all 
the mischief. The only reproach he had to 
endure from liis wife was the expression accom¬ 
panied by a pitying smile, 1 L’oor John !’ 

There were festivities on a grand scale at 
Todhurst when Nellie and Maynard were wedded; 
but the marriage of Euphemia I’anton and Major 
Dawkins was a very quiet affair—as the lady 
thought. She had only three bridesmaids and 
about twenty other • friends to witness the 
ceremony. The Major was content to be 
supported by an old companion in arms and 
Matthew Willis. 

The happy couple disappeared for six months. 
On returning to England, their first', visit was to 
Todhurst. For a moment the Squire and his 
wife found it difficult to recognise their old 
friends. The Major was now a quiet elderly- 
looking gentleman with gray hair and moustache; 
and Mrs Dawkins was a subdued-looking lady, 
whose hair suggested that she had certainly 
arrived at years of discretion. They had both 
come to accept with resignation the inevitable 
signs that time passes and old age draws on; 
and they were happy. They had not been so 
in the days when they vainly struggled to hide 
the progress of years. The Major could never 
forget that morning of agony when the Russian 
leather case could not be found. Probably his 
account of it, combined with the fact that it 
was no longer possible to hide from each other 
their dabblings in the fine arts, helped his wife 
to agree with him that it was best to make no 
attempt to improve upon nature. The Major 


had given up all his youthful ways, much to 
his own comfort; and he was firmly resolved 
never again to play the part of the officious 
friend of the family. 

. THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

One of the most important applications of pbo- ■ 
tography is the production of printing-blocks, 
which, under various names, are in great request 
for book and newspaper illustration. It is not 
generally known that some of the finest illustra¬ 
tions which adorn high-class magazines are pro¬ 
duced without the intervention of the engraver at 
any stage of the process. They are photographed 
direct from drawings, in some cases even from 
nature; and from the photograph a printing-block 
ready for the press is produced automatically, i 
Oil-paintings and water-colour drawings can also 
be thus reproduced with the greatest fidelity. A 
few years back, this was impossible, for the photo¬ 
graph did not translate the colours in their true 
tone-relation to one another. Thus, yellow and 
red would he reproduced as black, while blue 
would photograph while. All this has been 
changed by the introduction of wliat is known 
as the isochromatic process, by which colours are 
rendered as a skilful artist working in Indian ink 
or blacklead pencil would render them. 

As an outcome of this capacity of the photo¬ 
graphic chemicals, the Royal Academy of Arts 
has made a new departure in the issue of an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the principal works ex¬ 
hibited at Burlington House. This is a handsome 
folio volume, containing one hundred and fifty 
fac-similcs of pictures by Royal Academicians and 
outsiders. It is not only precious as a work 
of art, for every touch of the painter’s brush is 
recognised and reproduced, but it forms a valu¬ 
able record for future reference. The particular 
system adopted is that known as the Goupil 
photogravure process* which is worked by Messrs 
Boussod Valadon & Company of Paris and 
London. This firm have published in a similar 
manner selected pictures from the Paris Salons 
of the last two years; and we are glad that our 
Academy authorities have followed such a good 
example. * 

Four crematory furnaces are in course of erec¬ 
tion at the far-famed Parisian cemetery, P6re 
Lachaise, and will be ready for operation in a 
short time. These furnaces, which have the 
outward appearance of ornamental ovens, a”9 
built, on the model of those' in use at Rome and 
Milan. The cost of cremation will be fifteen 
francs only—to rich and poor alike. It is said 
that already sculptors and metal-workers are 
busy in designing and producing cinerary urns 
for the preservation of the ashes from these fur¬ 
naces. These vessels will, at the option of the 
relatives of the dead, be removed to family vaults* 
or will be deposited in a building which is to be 
erected by the city of Paris for their reception. 
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The late discussion in the Times as to the per¬ 
manence of water-colour drawings has led the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
to appoint a Commission to inquire into the whole 
subject* under the efficient chairmanship * of Sir 
E. Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy. 
With him will work several well-known artists. 
Captain Abney and Dr Russell, who for some 
time have been engaged in testing the action of 
light upon pigments, will act as scientific advisers 
to the Commission. 

It is reported that the C recent revival of 
archaeological research in Italy is continually 
being hampered by the extortionate demands 
of proprietors on whose lands excavations are 
desirable. It is also alleged that a large trade 
has been organised in the manufacture of sham 
antiquities. Senator Fiorelli, the head of the 
Archaeological Department, seeks to put a stop to 
these abuses by the passage of a law which will 
place excavations under state supervision and by 
official permission only. It is also suggested that 
the smaller antiquities should only be admitted 
to be genuine after due examination and the 
attachment of some form of official stamp or 
seal. ^ 

The London Chamber of Commerce have 
under their consideration the establishment in 
the metropolis of Commercial Museums, or, as 
they might be termed, permanent exhibitions, 
such as are found in Holland, Belgium, Ger¬ 
many, France, Switzerland, and other countries. 
With this view, they have deputed their secretary, 
Mr Kenrick Murray, to visit the Museums ot 
the chief commercial centres on the Continent. 
They have instructed him to report to them upon 
the area of the buildings used for the purpose, 
their financial organisation and annual expendi¬ 
ture, the number of visitors they receive, and | 
their presumed effect upon the trades of the 
country in which they are situated. Mr Murray 
will bear Foreign Office introductions to the 
Queen’s representatives in the different countries 
which he will visit, and will, therefore, have 
every facility for carrying ouf a most important 
commission. 

The most fearful outbreak of volcanic force 
which the world has experienced since the 
eruption of Krakatoa in the Straits of Sunda, 
has recently laid waste many miles of the fairest 
part of New Zealand. It is not yet known how 
many human livps have been sacrificed in this 
terrible visitation, but it is certain that several 
Maori settlements jiave been completely destroyed, 
and that the country for many miles round the 
centre of disturbance has been literally devastated. 
The outbreak commenced at midnight on the 9th 
of last June with a succession of fearful earth¬ 
quake shocks. Then, for the first time within 
living memory, Mount Tarawera^uddenly became 
an active volcano, and belched forth torrents of 
stones and boiling mud mingled with fire and 
smoke. The once fertile district is covered with 
a layer of mud and ashes, so that those who have 
sundved the terrible ordeal have starvation and 
ruin before them. One ‘minor effect of the 
disaster will he regretted all the world over by 
those who have visited or have read of the 
wondrous scenery of New Zealand. The far- 


famed pink and white terraces have ceased to 
exist. These terraces were unique, and had they 
been known in ancient times, must have been 
counted with the wonders of the world. Boiling 
water heavily charged with silica issued from the 
ground, and as it tumbled over the hillside and 
gradually cooled in its descent, it deposited its 
silica as a glittering crystallisation. Mr Fronde, 
one of the last visitors who has written ( upon 
the subject, says: ‘Stretched before us we saw 
the white terrace in all its strangeness: a crystal 
staircase, glittering and stainless as if it were 
ice, spreading out like an open fan from a point 
above us r on the hillside, and projecting at the 
bottom into a lake, where it was perhaps two 
hundred yards wide.’ 

This hot-lake district was becoming a great 
sanatorium, and tourists flocked to it from all 
countries, for the warm water was credited with 
wonderful healing powers. From this circum¬ 
stance alone, it was uelieved that the district had 
a great future before it. The Maoris thought 
not a little of the natural wonders of which 
they were the stewards, and took care to levy 
blackmail on all their visitors. All this is now 
at an end, for the wonders have gone, until 
possibly now ones are gradually developed in 
their stead. 

Much has been written on the subject of 
mysterious noises, which in most cases, if intelli¬ 
gently inquired into, would be found to have 
no mystery at all about them. A Professor at 
Philadelphia recently recorded that at a certain 
hour each day one of the windows in his house 
rattled in the most violent manner. On consult¬ 
ing the local railway time-table, he could find 
no train running at the hour specified. But on 
examining another table, which included a 
separate line, he found that a heavy train passed 
at the' time at a distance of several miles from 
his house. lie then referred to the geological 
formation of the ground between the two points, 
and at once saw that there was an outcropping 
ledge of rock which formed a link of connection 
between the distant railway line and his home. 
It was the vibration carried by tin’s rock from 
the passing train that rattled the window. 

Dr Mar ter of Rome has discovered in many 
of the skulls in the different Roman arid Etruscan 
tombs, as well as in those deposited in the 
various museums, interesting specimens of ancient 
dentistry and artificial teeth. These li^tter are 
in most cases carved out of the teeth of some large 
animal. In many instances, these teeth are fas¬ 
tened to the natural ones by bands of gold. N6 
cases of stopped teeth have been discovered, 
although many cases of decay present themselves 
where stopping would have been advantageous. • 
The skulls examined date as far back as the sixth 
century B.C., and prove that the art of dentistry 
and the pains of toothache are by no means 
modern institutions. 

The city of Hcrnosand, in Sweden, can boast 
of being the first place in Europe where the 
streets are lighted entirely by electricity to the 
exclusion of gas. It has the advantage of plenty 
of natural water-power for driving the electric 
engines, so that the new lights can actually be 
produced at a cheaper rate than the old ones. 

Although many investors have burnt their 
fingers—metaphorically, we mean—over the elec- 
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trie-lighting question in this country, it seems 
to be becoming a profitable form of investment 
in America. A circular addressed by the editor 
of one of the American papers to the general 
managers of the lighting Companies lias elicited 
the information that many of them are earning 
good dividends—in one case as much as eighteen 
per cent, for the year. As we have before had 
occasrov to remind our readers, the price of gas 
in this country, averages about half whafc it does 
in New York, and this fact alone would account 
for the more nourishing state of transatlantic 
electric lighting Companies. * 

At a half-demolished Jesuit College at Vienna, 
a dog lately fell through a fissure in the pave¬ 
ment The efforts to rescue the poor animal 
led to a curious archeological discovery. The 
dog had, it was found, fallen into q,large vault 
containing ninety coffins. The existence of this 
underground burial-place bad hitherto been quite 
unsuspected. The inscriptions on the coffins 
date back to the reign of Maria Theresa, and 
the bodies are of the monks of that period, and 
of the nobles who helped to support the monas¬ 
tery. 

In an interesting lecture lately delivered before 
the Royal Imtitution on ‘ Photography as an Aid 
to Astronomy/ Mr A. A. Common, who is the 
principal BrititJi labourer in this comparatively 
new held of research, described his methods of 
working, and held out sanguine hopes of future 
tilings possible by astronomical photography. 
Speaking of modern dry-plate photography, he 
said : ‘At a bound, it has gone far beyond any¬ 
thing that was expected of it, and bids fair to 
overturn a good deal of the practice that has 
hitherto existed among astronomers. I hope soon 
to see it recognised as the most potent agent of 
research and record that has ever been within 
the reach of the astronomer; so that the records 
which the future astronomer will use will not 
be the written impression of dead men’s views, 
but veritable images of the different objects of 
the heavens recorded by themselves as they 
ex isted.’ 

Two remarkable and wonderful cases of reco¬ 
very from bullet-wounds have lately taken place 
in the metropolis. In one case, that of a girl who 
was shot by her lover, the bullet is deeply im¬ 
bedded in the head, too deep to admit of any 
operation ; yet the patient has been discharged 
from the hospital convalescent. The other case 
was one of attempted suicide, the sufferer having 
shot himself in the head with a revolver. In this 
case, too, the bullet is still in the brain, and in 
such a position as to prevent the operation of 
extraction. In suite of this, the patient has been 
discharged from hospital care, and it is said that 
lie suffers no inconvenience from the consequences 
of his rash act. A curious coincidence in connec¬ 
tion with these cases is that both shots were fired 
on the same day, the lfftli of June, and that both 
cases were treated at the London Hospital. ‘ The 
times have been/ says Shakspeare, ‘that, when 
the brains were out, the man would die.* The 
poet puts these words into the mouth of Macbeth, 
when that wicked king sees the ghoBt of the mur¬ 
dered Banquo rise before him. In the cases just 
cited, we have a reality which no poet could 
equal in romance. People walking about in the 
flesh with bullets in their brains are certainly 


far more -wonderful things than spectres. These 
marvellous recoveries from what, a few ^ears ago, 
would have meant certain death, must be credited, 
to surgical skill and the modern antiseptic method 
of treating wounds. 

Magistrates are continually deploring the use 
of the revolver among the civil community, and 
hardly a week passes but some terrible accident 
or crime is credited to the employment of that 
weapon. That it is a most valuable arm when 
used in legitimate warfare, the paper lately read 
before the Iioyal United Service Institution by 
Major Kitchener amply proved. According to 
tliis paper, every nation but our own seems to 
consider that the revolver is the most important 
weapon that cavalry can be armed with. In 
Russia, for instance, all officers, sergeant-majors, 
drummers, buglers, and even clerks, carry re¬ 
volvers. In Germany, again, there is a regular 
annual course of instruction in the use of the 
weapon. In our army, however, the revolver 
seems to be ip* a great measure ignored, excepting 
by officers on active foreign service. 

A new method of detecting the source of an 
offensive odour in a room is given by The 
Sanitarian newspaper. In the room in question, 
the smell had become so unbcatyble that the 
j carpet was taken up, and a carpenter was about 
to rip up the flooring to discover, if possible, the 
cause. By a happy inspiration, the services of 
some sanitary inspectors in the shape of a couple 
of bluebottle flies were first called into requisi¬ 
tion. The flies buzzed about in their usual 
aggravating manner for some minutes, but 
eventually they settled upon the crack between 
two boards in the floor. The boards were there¬ 
upon taken up, and just underneath them was 
found the decomposing body of a rat. 

The extent to which the trade in frozen meat 
from distant countries has grown since the 
introduction, only a few years hack, of the system 
of freezing by the compression and subsequent 
expansion of air, is indicated by the constant 
arrival in this country of vast shiploads of carcases 
from the antipodes. The largest cargo of dead- 
meat ever received lately arrived in the Thames 
from the Falkland Islands on board the steam¬ 
ship Selembria. This consisted of thirty thousand 
frozen carcases of sheep. This ship possesses four 
engines for preserving and freezing the meat, and 
the holds are lined with a non-conducting packing 
of timber and charcoal. 

A new system of coating iron or steel with a 
covering of lead, somewhat sinrilar in practice to 
the so-called galvanising process with zinc, has 
been introduced by Messrs -Justice & Co. of 
Chancery Lane, London, the agents for the Ajax 
Metal Company of Philadelphia. Briefly de¬ 
scribed, the process consists in charging rfiolten 
lead with a flux composed of sal ammoniac, 
arsenic, phosphorus, and borax; after which, 
properly cleansed iron or steel plates will when 
dipped therein receive a coating of the lead. The 
metal so protected will be valuable for roofs, in 
place of sheet-lead or zinc, for gutters, and for 
numberless purposes where far less durable 
materials are at present used with very false 
economy. 

It would seem, from the results of some experi¬ 
ments lately conducted on the Dutch state rail¬ 
roads in order to discover the best method of 
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protecting iron from tlie action of tlie atmosphere, 
. that red-lead paints are far more durable than 
those which owe their body to iron oxide. The 
test-plates showed also that the paint adhered to 
the metal with far greater tenacity if the usual 
scraping and brushing were replaced by pickling 
—that is, treatment with acid. The best' results 
were obtained when the metal plate was first 
pickled in spirits of salts (hydrochloric acid) and 
water, then washed, and finally rubbed with oil 
before applying the paint. 

The latest advance in electric lighting is re¬ 
presented by the introduction of Mr Upwards 
primary battery, the novelty in which consists in 
its being excited by a gas instead of a liquid. 
The gas employed is chlorine, and the battery 
cells have to be hermetically sealed, for chlorine 
is, as every dabbler in chemical experiments 
knows, a most suffocating and corrosive gas. In 
practice, this primary battery is connected with 
an accumulator or secondary battery, so that the 
electricity generated by it is stored for subsequent 
use. The invention represents a convenient 
means of producing the electric light on a small 
scale for domestic use, where gas-engines and 
dynamo-machines are not considered desirable 
additions to .the household arrangements. The 
battery is made by Messrs Woodliouse and Itaw- 
son, West Kensington. 

Mr Fryer’s Refuse Destructor has now been 
adopted in several of our Large towns. Newcastle 
is the latest which has taken up the system, and 
in that toWh thirty tons of refuse are consumed 
in tlie furnaces daily. The residue consists of 
between seven and eight tons of burnt clinker and 
dry ashes, which are used for concrete and as 
a bedding for pavement. There is no actual 
profit attached to the system, but it affords a con¬ 
venient method of dealing with some of that 
unmanageable material which is a necessary pro¬ 
duct of large communities, and which might 
otherwise -form an accumulation most dangerous 
to health. 

After three years of constant work, the signal 
station on Ailsa Craig, in the Firtli of Clyde, is 
announced, by the Northern Light Commissioners, 
to be ready for action. In foggy or snowy 
weather, the fog-horns which have been placed 
there will utter their warning blasts to mariners, 
and will doubtless lead to the prevention of 
many a shipwreck. Tlie trumpets are of such a 
powerful description, that in calm weather they 
will be audible at a distance of nearly twenty 
miles from the station; and as the blasts are of 
a distinctive character, the captain of a ship will 
be easily able to recognise them, and from them 
to learn his whereabouts. 

Mr Sinclair, the British consul at Foochow, 
reports that the manufacture of brick tea of 
varieties of tea-dust by Russian merchants, for 
export to Siberia, is acquiring considerable 
importance at Foochow. The cheapness of the 
tea-dust, the cheapness of manufacture, the .low 
export duties upon it, together with the low 
import duties in Russia, help to make this trade 
successful and profitable. The brick is said to be 
beautifully made, and very portable. Mr Sinclair 
wonders that the British government does not 
get its supplies from the port of Foochow, as they 
would find it less expensive and more wholesome 
than what is now given the army and the navy. 


He suggests that a government agent should be 
employed on the spot to manufacture the brick 
tea in the same way as. adopted by the Russians 
there and at Hankow. 

CYCLING AS A HEALTH-PRODUCT. 

The advantages of a fine physical form are under¬ 
estimated by a large class of people, who - have 
a half-defined impression that apy considerable 
addition to the muscles and general physique 
must be at the expense of the mental qualities. 
This mistaken impression is so prevalent, that 
many professional literary people avoid any 
vigorous exercise for fear that it will be a drain 
upon their whole system, and thus upon their 
capacity for brain-work. The truth is that such 
complete physical inertness has the effect of 
clogging thfc action of the blood, of retaining 
the impurities of the system, and of eventually 
bringing about a host of small nervous disorders 
that induce in tum mental anxiety—the worst 
possible drain upon the nervous organisation. 
When one of these people, after a year of sick- 
head ache and dyspepsia, comes to realise, that 
healthy nerves cannot exist- without general 
physical health and activity, he joins a gymna¬ 
sium, strains liis long-unused muscles on bars 
and ropes, or by lifting h'avy weights. The 
result usually is that the muscles, so long unac¬ 
customed to use, cannot withstand the sudden 
strain imposed upon them, and the- would-be 
athlete retires with some severe or perhaps fatal 
injury. 

But occasionally he finds some especial gym¬ 
nastic exercise suited to him, and weathers the 
first ordeal. He persists bravely, and is aston¬ 
ished to find that liis digestion improves, his 
weight increases, and his mind becomes clear 
and brighter. He exercises systematically, and 
cultivates a few special muscles, perhaps those of 
the shoulder, to the hindrance of the complex 
muscles of the neck and throat; or perhaps those 
of the back and groin, as in rowing, to the 
detriment of chest, muscle, and development; 
and although his condition is greatly improved, 
he is apt to become wearied from a lack of 
physical exhilaration, or a lack of that sweetening 
of mental enjoyment which gives cycling such 
a lasting charm. If a man has no heart in his 
exercise, he will not persist in it long enough to 
get its finest benefits. 

In the gentle swinging motion above the wheel, 
there is nothing to disturb the muscular or 
nervous system once accustomed to it; indeed, 
it is the experience of most cyclists that the 
motion is at first tranquillising to the nerves, 
and eventually becomes a refreshing stimulus. 
The man who goes through ten hours’ daily 
mental fret and worry, will in an hour of 
pleasant road-riding, in the fresh sweet-scented 
country, throw off all its ill effects, and prepare 
himself for the effectual accomplishment of another 
day’s brain-work. The steady and active employ¬ 
ment of all the muscles, until they are well 
heated and healthily tired, clears the blood from 
the brain, sharpens the appetite, and insures a 
night’s refreshing sleep. 

In propelling the wheel, all the flexor and 
extensor muscles, of the legs are in active motion ; 
while in balancing, the smaller muscles of the 
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legs and feet and the prominent ones of the groin 
and thighs are brought into play. The wrist 
and arms are employed in steering; while the 
whole of the back, neck, and throat muscles are 
used in pulling up on the handles in a spurt 
Tims the exertion is distributed more thoroughly 
over the whole body than in any other exercise. 
A tired feeling in any one part of the body is 
gcne^dly occasioned by a ‘weakness caused by 
former disuse of the muscles located there, and 
this disappears as the rider becomes habituated 
to the now motions of the wheel. With an 
experienced cyclist, the sensation of fatigue does 
not develop itself prominently in any one part of 
the body, but is so evenly adjusted as to be hardly 
noticeable. 

The wretched habit of cyclists riding with 
the bo ly inclined forward has produced an 
habitual bent attitude with several riders, and 
gives rise to a prejudice against the sport as 

} >rodueing a ‘bieyrie u.u u.' Nearly all oarsmen 
lave this lorn* of liable; it has not proved detri¬ 
mental, but it is nngfuulv, and the methods 
by which it io icqu'Hd >u a bicycle are entirely 
unnecessary. Fivet riding is more graceful, it 
develops the ( Ik- t, and adds an exercise to the 
muscles of the throat anti chest that rowing does 
not. 

The exposure ro cut-of-door air, the constant 
employment of the mind by the delight of 
changing scenery or agreeable companionship, 
add thur contribution, and make cycling, to 
tl.'js'e who haw* tried practically every other 
sport, tli« niffrt enjoyable healthful, useful exer¬ 
cise -vir known. Mo.-t cyclers become sound, 
well-made, evenly b.dam-ed, healthy men, and 
bid bur to feaw to their descendants some such 
heritage ■( !. • 1. f* .rd vie our as descended from; 
the halo’, > i. ; 1 t .■< to tin men who have \ 
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FLAX-CULTUItE. 

The depressed condition of agriculture, conse¬ 
quent on the low prices obtainable for all kinds 
of produce, has led the British farmer to turn 
his attention to the growth of crops hitherto 
neglected or unthought of. This is exemplified 
by the interest now taken in the cultivation of 
tobacco and the inquiries being made regarding 
it, with a view to its wholesale production in 
England. It is doubtful, however, if in this case 
the British former will be able to compete 
successfully with his American rival, the latter 
being favoured by nature with soil and climate 
specially suited for the growth of the * weed.’ 

There are other plants, however, which claim 
our attention, and amongst these the flax plant. 
This is perfectly hardy and easily cultivated, 
and is free from the bugbear of American com¬ 
petition. It is grown largely in Ireland, espe¬ 
cially in the north, and ,‘at the present time is 
the best paying crop grown in the island. The 
following figures show the quantity of fibre 
produced during the year 1885: Ireland, 20,909 
'tons; Great Britain, 444 tons. As far as the 
British Islands are concerned, Ireland has prac¬ 
tically a monopoly in the production of this 
valuable article of commerce. It was formerly 


grown to a large extent in Yorkshire and in 
some parts of Scotland ; but of late years, was 
given up in favour of other crops. It can now 
be produced to show much better results than 
formerly, flax not having fallen in price so much 
in proportion as other farm produce. Compared 
with the requirements of the linen manufacturers, 
the quantity grown in the British Isles is very 
small, and had to be supplemented by the im¬ 
port from foreign countries, during 1885, of over 
eighty-three thousand tons, value for three million 
and a half sterling.* Two-thirds of this quantity 
is imported from Russia, the remainder prin¬ 
cipally from Holland and Belgium. 

The manufacturer will give the preference to 
home-grown fibre provided that it is equal in 
all respects to the foreign. We can scarcely 
hope to compete successfully with Holland and 
Belgium, as flax-culture has been brought to 
great perfection there; but we can produce a 
fibre much superior to Russian, and if we can 
prod in c it cheap enough, can beat Russia out 
of the market. The average price of Irish flax 
in 1*85 was .about fifty-two pounds per ton; 
the yield per acre, where properly treated, would 
be from five to bix hundredweight on an average, 
in many cases the yield rose fay above these 
figures, reaching ten t# twelve hundredweight, 
aud in one instance which came under the writer’s 
personal observation, to eighteen hundredweight. 

A new scutehing-machiuc—a French patent—is I 
now being tested in Belfast, and it stated that 
bv its use the yield of fibre is increased by 
thirty per cent. Should this apparatus come 
into general use, it will add greatly to the value 
of the flax plant as a crop. In continental 
countries, the seed is saved, and its value con¬ 
tributes largely to the profit of flax-culture there. 
Any difficulty that might exist in this country 
with regard to the preparation of the fibre for 
market might be met by farmers in a dis¬ 
trict banding together to provide the requisite 
machines, which can now be had cheaper and 
better than before. 

If flax-culture is profitable in Ireland, it can 
be made so in Britain; and if only half of the 
eighty-three thousand tons annually imported 
could be grown at home, a large sum would be 
kept in the country which now goes to enrich 
the foreigner. 

THE RIGHTS OF DESERTED WIVES. ‘ 

A legal correspondent writae to us on this 
subject as follows : 

* It has long been felt to be a defect in the 
English law that if a man deserted his wife 
without any cause or otherwise, she had no direct 
remedy against him in respect of the expense 
of her maintenance and the bringing up of the 
childjen (if any) of the marriage. In case the 
wife so deserted*could carry on any business, or 
in any other way acquire the means of livelihood, 
she could obtain a protection order bo early as the 
year 1858, long before the passing of tne first 
Married Women’s Property Act But if she were 
not so fortunately situated^ and had no near rela¬ 
tives to whom she could look for assistance, she 
must go into the workhouse, and leave the poor- 
law officers to look after her husband. This has 
often been productive of great hardship, for it 
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is no light thing for a woman delicately nurtured 
to become an inmate of the refuge for the desti¬ 
tute. But by an Act passed in the recent session, 
this defect has been remedied to a considerable 
extent in an easy and practical way. Thus, if an 
innocent woman has been deserted by her hus¬ 
band, she may have him summoned before any 
two justices of the peace in petty sessions or 
.any stipendiary magistrate ; and thereupon, if the 
justices or magistrate should be satisfied that 
the husband, being able wholly or in part to 
maintain his wife, or his y’ife and family, as 
the case may be, has wilfully refused or neglected 
so to do, and that ho has deserted his wife, 
they or he may order that the husband pay 
to his wife such weekly sum not exceeding 
two pounds as'may be considered to be in accord¬ 
ance with his means, taking also into account 
any means which the wife may have for the 
support of herself and family, if any. Power 
is given for the alteration of the order whenever 
it should appear to be necessary o- just, in case 
of any alteration in the circumstances of the hus¬ 
band or of the wife. And any such order may 
be discharged on the application of the husband, 
if it should appear just to do so. Writers in some 
of the legal journals have expressed the opinion 
that this change in the law goes too far ; but the 
present writer lias long advocated such a change, 
and it appears to he altogether an improvement 
upon the previous state of the law in this 
respect.* * 

THE GREAT SPHINX. 

An interesting work has been going on, under 
the direction of M. Maspero, at the great Sphinx 
of Oizeh, which has been buried, all but the 
head, for centuries. M. Maspero, while we 
write, had got down as far as the paws, on the 
: right of which are a number of Greek inscrip¬ 
tions. The paws appear to be cut out of the 
solid stone, and afterwards built round with 
masonry, the surface of which is painted red 
with yellow additions. Bryant is of opinion 
that the Sphinx was originally a vast rock of 
different strata, which, irom a shapeless mass, 
the Egyptians fashioned iato an object of 
beauty and veneration. Although the excavators 
have now reached a lower level than Carglia 
and others, yet much remains to be done 
before the whole of this wondrous specimen of 
ancient art is entirely uncovered; for, if we are 
to believe Fliny’s statements, the head of the 
Sphinx was one (hundred and two feet in circum¬ 
ference, and sixty-two feet high from the belly; 
whilst the body*- was one hundred and forty- 
three feet long, and was, moreover, supposed to he 
the sepulchre of King Amasis, who died 525 b.c. 
But, according to Herodotus, the body of this 
monarch was buried in the Temple of Sais; and 
on the defeat and death of his son by the 
Persians, it was taken from its tomb, brutally 
mangled, and then publicly burnt, to the horror 
of the Egyptian people. If the Sphinx is really 
found to be a solid rock, Pliny’s story of its 
having been a tomb falls to the ground. 
M. Maspero lias been working in layers of hard 
sand which has lain undisturbed for probably 
eighteen hundred years. This is found to be so 
I - close and hard, that it is more like solid stone 
| than sand, and requires a great amount of labour 


to cut through. The work is, however, pro¬ 
gressing with energy and determination, and it 
is to be hoped that it will not be sulfered to 
stop abruptly for want of funds. 

NOVEL USE OF ELECTRICITY. 

Electric power has been applied in a very 
novel manner of late on the estate oL the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield, where it lias 
been in operation for some time past in various 
ways and works; but the last is perhaps the 
most peculiar of all. On one of the farms, 
ensilage has been stored in large quantities, a 
farm-building being turned into a silo for this 
purpose ; and it being decided that the ^ green 
food shall be ‘chaffed* before placing it in tho 
silo, a chaff-cutter has been erected about twenty 
feet above the ground. This machine is not 
only driven by electric power, but the same 
motor is employed to elevate tho grass to the 
level of the chafT-cutter. This is done so 
effectually that about four tons of rough grass 
are raised and cut per hour. A sixteen-light 
‘Brush* machine is the generator, driven by a 
huge water-wheel, and both arc on the banks 
of the river Lea, n mile and a half distant. Tlio 
power is transmitted to one of Siemens’ type, spe¬ 
cially constructed to work as a motor with the 
‘Brush* machine. Nor is this all, for the 
same electric power is ingeniously applied to 
work the ‘lifts’ in use at the many haystacks 
on the estate. 


r 1 C C I 0 L A. 

[Count do Clmrney, when in prison, was led into a phitoso. 
pineal train of reflections lty the sight of a flower which grow 
up between the flagstones of the prison court] 

Of all the flowers that deck the verdant knoll. 

And lift their snowy petals to the air, 

One spiay has risen in my dungeon hare 

That breaks the sceptic chain that bound my soul. 

And makes me feel the might of God’s control. 

0 flower of sweetness ! thy frail form so fair 
Swept from my brow the cankering lines of care. 

And safe will lead me to the eternal goal. 

What hand but One could guard thy tender leaves 
From the fierce fury of the summer sun, 

When noonday hovers o’er my prison dun ? 

’Tis lie that for my hapless fortune grieves ! 

Blest flower ! that drew me to the arms of God, 

With grateful tears I bathe thy dewy sod. 

Roukht W. Cryan. 
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PARK PEARLS. 

15v tlio cottage, a stranger is hailed with sharp 
palpable hostility, followed by a guttural sentence 
inwardly spoken. The watchdog pours out his 
durable qualities’ on the intruder’s ear. To pre¬ 
vent any misunderstanding, lie tells, most lorc- 
ibly, of the consequences of a nearer approach. 
As the inmates of the hamlet are thus warned, 
an unknown face gazes on him, waiting at the 
wicket. 1 love the creature’s voice. It sounds of a 
home, although not mine. It hints of a domestic 
circle with chubby bairns, little dumpy arms, tiny 
prattling feet, dirty faces—as all children have 
if left to their own sweet will—children of the 
woods and parks, little rural arabs— the human 
world in miniature uncontrolled. The barking 
is incessant. A mellow voice spreads over the 
grassy lawns; on the pensive air, a hollow 
metallic ringing is carried out, eddying as tiny 
wavelets to the shore of a tiny pool—the music 
of an echo, touching the high towers of the 
mansion-house, rebounding to the forest edge— 
clear, fine, and pleasing. The winter sunny rays 
moisten the crust by the gateway, and the earth 
seems saturated by a shower which fell days ago— 
a shower of snow. Around the open glade, a 
stately circle of beech and fir trees marks the 
park’s outline. The day is cold and damp ; the 
seasons hang in the balance. 

In summer hen, 1 know a tree whereon the 
cushat builds, a tree of fir. On the green soft 
cushion around its base the children gather 
needles and pins for youthful household pur¬ 
poses—age reflected in infancy. These trees are j 
honestly Scotch, riveted to the soil; the nettle 
and the thistle lower in the scale. Around the 
wood-pigeons’ abode, mighty beeches extend their 
branches, and sycamores shelter the approach— 
trees born of ancestral days, veterans of the 


devotion, going high above the forest shadows, 
revelling in the ether, shouting vocally in the sky, 
making the aerial hall ring with its joyous out¬ 
pourings- -a musical day-star, a pearl from earth 
and the clod paying homage at the footstool of 
light. 

Over the emerald ground-work, a rook is seen ; 
when the wind is high, he courts the' loc-side of 
the forest, and hugs the bushes on the border, 
passing like a mighty rushing blast, causing the 
dead leaf to swirl on the grass. Atop the fence 
circling the copse, the magpie sits with piratical 
flashes in his eye, brooding over the stratagem 
required for further business. Down to the field 
he goes, and over the meadow-land on strong 
wing, tail floating gaily in the breeze ; a gem, 
a pearl, a bird of surpassing beauty, up to the 
fir-trees, chattering harshly, loudly, defiantly. 
A continuous warble, an entertaining exhibition 
of voice-power on the part of the hedge-sparrow, 
enlivens the bushes under the shadow of the 
beeches j its capabilities of a very high order— 
a low, sweet, liquid song. In a meditating mood 
it sits; with an inquisitive air it looks for food 
under the stems. Its little nest is cosy; its 
contents four blue turquoises set in a brown 
environment. 

Cuck-oo, cuck-oo ! What a mystic sound! a 
half-human, a legendary echo, a resemblance 
half-bird, lialf-mammal expressitfti; a source of 
infinite conjecture, a perfume from an unseen 
flower. There it sits, a browfl, dark, spotted- 
like creature, with long arrow-like body, lengthy 
ocean-ateamcr-formed bird, # a true migrant, a 
sailor on the winds, a voyager, across the oceans j 
an oufjaw, a bohemian, living by the way, drop¬ 
ping its egg in themest of some absent one, leaving 
the care of its offspring to another ; an ichneumon 
in feathers. Cuck-oo, cuck-oo ! The sound comes 
from the hushes out there. No! There he 


forest; and at eventide, when the sun is warm, sits still, not knowing he is observed. Strange 
carrying its fire-flame westwards, the low Coo, bird, dweller in eternal summer climes, hater of 
coo! familiarly resounds over the park—a northern blasts ; and as you reflect, he is gone 
plaintive moaning from the tree-top. The lark down the grove to seek his mate, 
from the mossy meadow tells his tale of love and Following each other, wailing, calling, the 
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lapwings dive, rise, and scream again, flapping 
their rounded paddles—brilliant pearls of colour 
touched by the sunlight. What hilarity ; what 
gestures they cut over the park, down the slope, 
and across the fields. Joyful birds, birds of the 
I earth and the fullness thereof. The cheerful 
merry notes come on the breeze, and contain a 
wildness, a free, piquant taste of nature’s high¬ 
ways. In spring, the notes bring with them the 
milkboy’s song and the ploughman’s whistle. 
You feel the air refreshed ; a balminess fills the 
glade, seeks between the trqe arms, clusters round 
the hedge, reassuring the crocus and the primrose. 
Your heart goes out to meet the bird, even be 
it unseen, as if photographed on the mind ; the 
rural scene within a certain range springs before 
the imagination, called up afresh. All nature 
claps its hands in pride and ecstasy. 

With a hurried Cha, cha, cha, oha! the black¬ 
bird leaves the stone wall—a cock-bird, black as 
jet—to attend his lady on the park’s surface. A 
rollicking sprightliness characterises his move¬ 
ments ; his tone is sharp, full of intricacies, hard 
to interpret. In autumn, when, the nests are 
empty, now delightful to walk through the 
copse—a clump of dwarfed trees, everything in 
repose. The nests, the homes, the beds of the 
departed little ones, rest there between the forks 
and amongst the benty undergrowth, remnants of 
blithe mirtli-making and droll expressions. A 
few feathers—vivid remembrance of garments— 
the broken twigs and sere leaves are toys. Sing¬ 
ing now is in silvery strains; before, it was 
golden; now restricted in its compass and its 
range. 

The pheasant from the cover skulks hastily 
away, and in the sun shines as a pearl of great 

{ )rice. His ruby head he cannot hide—it is too 
ovely. It sets off as a coronet his kingly robes. 
* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ An 
irresistible habit attends the luckless bird ; he 
peers from the herbage, and the sun catches the 
treacherous' colours, denouncing the retreat of 
this majestic park glory. There is an unspeak¬ 
able mellowness. Insect and bird, both are loth 
to frolic; they are not now so fond of being seen, 
eluding the watchful eye contented trills are 
all that is now heard. Yellow, full-eared corn¬ 
fields, charged with the honey of a season, like 
soldiers, laden with booty, now ‘ pile their arms ’ 
in squares and companies over the harvest battlc- 
I field. 

With the stillness of a mid-day in the park, at 
that moment wfcen even the birds are gone, the 
insect world vanished, there is a sudden seeming 
pause. The daLy and-the clover say it is the 
meridian, the exact moment when the dial casts 
no side shadow. It resembles the dinner-hour, 
the din and rattle Ziushed for a time. When 
the cuckoos meet here in the gushing summer 
day, when the down-pouring of the golden rays 
from the clear sky parches the pebbly brook, 
and curls up the grass of the park, then the 
combination of pride, blitheness, and mid-day 
fervour of breezes modified, refined by tbe park 
I trees, disperse in the quiet inclosure, and ming¬ 
ling in space with the warm air, vanish, as it 
were, in an unanswerable manner. 

Kitti wakes from the rocky heights wander, by 
;,,the aid of their beautiful wings, over the park 
roqnd the copse, circling, screaming with angry 


voice, with a majesty, an aristocratic air, no 
flurried haste. These wings are seasoned by the 
salt of the ocean. They move over the reefs, 
the shoals, the surface-swells of the landscape j 
but their gaze pierces not the crest of the earth, 
but is thrown back tauntingly, while their eyes 
search pleadingly. These water-washed pearls 
rest in twos and threes, white dots on the carpet 
of green. The daisy, dandelion, clover, and the 
tints of many grasses, cut out lovely patterns 
before your eyes; the primrose makes a golden 
margin, the bushes raise the edge. In the 
language, of flowers, the surface holds com¬ 
munion. Above the long rank growth on the 
ditcli-side, the sorrel loves to dwell, and thistles 
keep watch over their lowly neighbours. 

A transient glimpse of a pretty bird in tho 
depths oi‘ t the Implies rivets the attention—a 
redstart!—.jerky, flirting beauty. This tangled 
undergrowth seems a lit habitation only for the 
badger, or a likely cover for the fox. That 
admixture of ruby and turquoise might well 
adorn the scrupulously trimmed lawn before 
the mansion-house. Why stay in such a seques¬ 
tered nook ? You are an uncommon friend. 
Right glad am I to make the acquaintance of 
such as you, even here. How restless you 
wander along the bough, your shrill note doubt¬ 
less being apprehensive of <1 anger, away under 
the bushes without a parting word. A robin 
fills the place—that hero of many a tale, that 
picture-painted creature evolved from the reddish- 
tinted egg shells. His family meet him on the 
broom that overhangs the bank. The earthwork 
has fallen, disclosing the boughs that were once 
underground, appearing now like strong cables 
from ship to anchor. Its home is there, behind 
the rootlet, and between that and the earthen 
wall. At evening, puffed up, hall-formed, it 
sits challenging a robin not far off in vocal 
speech, a ruby spot, a blood-stained front without 
a scar. The notes remind you of olden days. 
Something is gone, is awanting; a vagueness 
immeasurable borders the song. There is a 
want, although he sings in language liquid and 
dear. It is in harmony with the half-sleeping 
water babbling through the grasses. lie is a 
wild Red Indian, sighing, jerking, laughing, 
smiling at the weather of the seasons. 

Two, three ! Keep still; there go the rabbits. 
Move your foot amongst those dead leaves—magic, 
they are gone ! Thud, thud ! be it anger, fear, or 
defiance. Thud ! the very earth vibrates in har¬ 
mony with the animals’ spirit Over the entrance, 
on the tree-roots grow long variegated lines of 
stainless white vegetation—whiter under there, 
against the earth—a soft quartz in a soft rock. 
That sapling is dead, nipped in its youth. Its 
leaves are golden, its virgin beauty was green. All 
other trees are in their native garb. In its fall, 
its dying agony, its roots wrenched from the soil, 
the earth still adhering ; it had groaning, fallen, 
clenched its comrade; and now petrified, its 
arms are rigid, death-like. The bunnies burrow 
under the shelter of the upturned sapling; but 
otherwise its history is wrapped in unconcern. 
Only the bee, that in its flight catches the reddish 
low, and halts to know the cause. The common 
lue butterfly, in its diurnal flight over the park 
in search of sweets, at times erects its wings, 
there exhibiting the rows of matchless pearls 






IN ALL SHADES. 


imprinted on the border of its garment. The 
wren leaves not the tree in its misfortune, but 
twits its plaintive miniature trill from, under 
the withered leaves and debris swept against its 
surface, accumulating with every fresh breeze. 

Again the participating musical stumble of 
the blackbird comes from the tree-branch on 
the copse margin—a male voice, a bass, with 
variations of chattering fluency. Late insects 
linger .it the outskirts, and ream the extent of 
the park. The insect hum rises from the herbage 
here and there ; a bee, trapped by the spider’s 
snare, hums, buzzing vengeance on the fisher 
casting his silken net there. In the bushes, a 
slight fluttering—a leaf floats unheard to the 
ground, to increase the mouldy earth. The repose 
is broken again ami again—droning beetles, and 
the tingling flight of the. moths 11 uttering around 
the willows at the burn. The tawny owls hoot, 
throwing a weird enchantment on tilings adjacent, 
their muilled, softened wings carrying them from 
view along tlic forest edge. A solitary starry 
pearl, a snowdrop of the heavens, bursts the crust 
of the empyrean—then it is night. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Author ok ‘Batsyiov,’ ‘Suianoh Ktorius,’ i.tc. tic. 

CHAPTER XT.III. 

Wiien Nora and the doctor reached the door of 
Orange Grove, they found Edward Hawthorn 
waiting to receive them, and the servants already 
busy trying to remove as far as possible the signs 
of the wreck so lately eHVrlrd by the wild rioters. 
Several neighbouring planters, who liad come 
down from the hills above, stood in armed groups 
around the gate ; j.ud a lew mounted black con¬ 
stables hastily summoned to the, spot by the fire, 
were helping to extinguish the smouldering ashes 
Only Delgado's dead body lay untouched upon 
the sofa, stiff and motionless, for not one of the 
negroes dare venture to set hands upon it ; and 
in the room within, Marian sat still, looking 
anxiously at Harry Nod’s pallid lace and livid 
eyelids, and his bloodstained shirt, that yet 
heaved faintly and almost imperceptibly upon 
his broad bosom at each long slow-drawn inspira¬ 
tion. 

‘He is living?’ Nora asked, in a hushed 
voice of painful inquiry ; and Marian answered 
under her breath, looking up at the bluff doctor : 
‘Yes; he’s living still. lie’s breathing quite 
regularly, though ^ery feebly.’ 

As for Muclarloue, he went to work at once 
with the. cool business-like precision and rapidity 
of his practised profession, opening the blood¬ 
stained shirt in front, and putting his hand in 
through the silk vest to feel the heart that 
still beat faintly and evenly. ‘He’s lost a great 
deal of blood, no doubt, Mrs Hawthorn,’ he said 
cheerily ; ‘ but he’s a strong man, and he ’ll pull 
through yet; ye needn’t be too anxious—thanks 
to whoever put this handkerchief around his arm. 
It’s a good enough tourniquet to use on an 
emergency.—Was it you, Miss Dupuy, or Mrs 
Hawthorn V 

A round spot of vivid colour flashed for a 
moment into Nora’s white cheek as Bhe answered 


quietly: ‘It was me, Dr Macfarlane!’ and then 
died out again as fast as it had come, when 
Macfarlane’s eyes were once more removed from 
her burning face. 

‘ Ye ’re a brave lass, and no mistake,’ the 
doctor # went on, removing the tourniquet, and 
stanching the fresh flow rapidly with a proper 
bandage, produced with mechanical routine from 
his coat pocket ‘Well, well, don’t be afraid 
about him any longer. It’s a big cut, and a 
deep cut, and it’s just gone and severed a good 
big artery—an ugty business; but ye’ve taken 
it in time; and your bandage has been most 
judiciously applied ; so ye. may rest assured 
that, with a little nursing, the young man will 
soon be all right again, and sound as ever. A 
cutlass is a nasty weapon to get a wound from, 
because those nigger fellows don’t sharpen them 
up to a clean edge, as they ought to do rightly, 
but just hack and mutilate a man in the most 
outrageous and unbusiness-liko manner, instead 
of killing him outright like good Christians, 
witli a neat, sharp, workman-like incision. But 
we’ll pull him through—we’ll pull him through 
yet, I don’t doubt it. And if lie lives, ye may 
have the pleasure of knowing, young lady, that 
it was the tourniquet ye made so cleverly that 
just saved him at the rigtlt moment.’ * 

As Macfarlane finished dressing and tending 
Harry’s wound, and Harry’s eyes began to open 
again, slowly and glassily, for he was very faint 
with loss of blood, Nora, now that the excite¬ 
ment of that awful evening was fairly over, 
seemed at last to realise within herself her great 
loss with a sudden revulsion. Turning away 
passionately from Harry’s bedside, she rushed 
into the next room, where the wonien-servants 
were already gathered around their master’s body, 
keening and wailing as is their wont, with strange 
hymns and incoherent songs, wherein stray scraps 
of Hebrew psalms and Christian anthems were 
mingled incongruously with weird surviving 
reminiscences of African fetiehism, and mystic 
symbols of aboriginal obeah. Fully awake now 
to the blow that had fallen so suddenly upon 
her, Nora Hung herself in fierce despair by her 
father’s side, and kissed the speechless lips two 
or three times over with wild remorse in her 
fresh agony of distress and isolation. ‘Father, 
father! ’ she cried aloud, in the self-same long- 
drawn wail as the negressos around her, * they’ve 
killed you, they’ve killed you I my darling 
—my darling ! ’ 

< ‘ Deni kill yon—dem kill yoti! 5 echoed Rose 
and Nita and the other women in their wailing 
sing-song. ‘But dc Lard olf liebbeu himself 
avenge you. Do grabe yawnin’ wide this ebenin’ 
for Louis Delgado. De Lard smite him—de Lard 
smite him ! ’ • 

‘Get away, all yon nuld crones!’ the doctor 
said, coming in upon them .suddenly with his 
hearty Scotch voice, that seemed to break in 
too harshly on the weird solemnity of the ghastly 
scene. ‘ Let me see how it was they killed 
your master. He’s dead, you say—stone-dead, 
is he? Let me sec—let "me see, then.—Here 
you, there—lift up his head, will you, and 
put it down decently on the pillow ! ’ 

Nita did as she was told, mechanically, with 
a reproachful glance from her, big white-fringed 
eyes at the too matter-of-fact and common-sense 
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Scotchman, and then sat down again, squatting 
upon the floor, moaning and crooning piteously 
to herself, as decorum demanded of her under 
such circumstances. 

The doctor looked closely at the clotted blood 
that hung in ugly tangles on the poor ol£ man’s 
gray locks, and whistled a little in a dubious 
undertone to himself, when he saw the great 
gash that ran right across Mr Dupuy’s left 
shoulder. ‘An awkward cut,* he said slowly— 
‘ a very severe and awkward cut, I don’t deny it. 
But I don’t precisely see, ipyself, why it need 
have positively killed him. The loss of blood 
needn’t have been so very excessive. He’s 
hacked about terribly, poor old gentleman, with 
their ugly cutlasses, though hardly enough to 
have done for a Dupuy, in my opinion. 
They’re very tough subjects indeed to kill, all 
the Dupuj’s are.’ 

As he spoke, he leant down cautiously over 
the body, and listened for a minute or two 
attentively with his ear at the Ifcart and lips. 
Then he held his finger lightly with close 
scrutiny before the motionless nosti ils, and shook 
his head once or twice in a very solemn and 
ominous fashion. ‘It’s a most singular fact,’ 
he said with slow deliberation, looking over at 
Edward, ‘ and one full o? important psychological 
implications, that the members of every nation¬ 
ality I have ever had to deal with in the 
whole course of my professional experience — 
except only the Scottish people—have a most 
illogical and ridiculous habit of jumping at 
conclusions without sufficient data to go upon. 
The man’s not dead at all, I tell you—not 
a bit of it. He’s breathing still, breathing 
visibly.’ 

Nora leapt up at the word with another 
sudden access of wild energy. ‘ Breathing ! ’ she 
cried—‘breathing, doctor! Then he’ll live still. 
He’ll get better again, will he, my darling V 

‘Now yc’rc jumping at conclusions n second 
time most unwarrantably,’ Maefarlane answered, 
with true Scotch caution. ‘ I will not say 
positively lie’ll get better again, for that’s a 
question that rests entirely in the hands of the 
Almighty. But 1 do say thd man’s breathing— 
not a doubt of it’ 

The discovery inspired them all at once with 
fresh hope for Mr Dupuy’s safety. In a few 
minutes they had taken off his outer clothing 
and dressed his wounds ; while Nora sat rock¬ 
ing herself to and fro excitedly in the American 
chair, her hand# folded tight with interlacing 
Angel'S upon her lap, and her lips trembling 
with convulsive 'jerks, as she moaned in a low 
• monotone to herself, between suspense and hope, 
after all the successive manifold terrors of that 
endless evening. « 

By-and-by the doctor turned to her kindly 
and gently. * He ’ll do,’ he said, in his* most 
fatherly manner. ‘ Go to bed, 1 lass, go to bed, 
1 tell ye. Why, ye’re bruised and beaten 
yourself too, pretty awk wardly ! Ye ’ll need rest. 
Go to bed ; an’ he ’ll be better, we ’ll hope and 
trust, to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I won’t go to bed,’ Nora said firmly, ‘as long 
as I don’t know whether he will live or not, 
Dr Maefarlane.’ 

‘ Why, my lass* that ’ll be a very long watch 
lor ye, then, indeed, I promise you, for he’ll not 


be well again for many a long day yet, I’m 
thinking. But he’ll dd, I don’t doubt, with 
care and nursing. Go to bed, now, for there’ll 
be plenty to guard you. Mr Hawthorn and I 
will stop here to-night; and there’s neighbours 
enough coming up every minute to hold the 
place against all the niggers in the whole of 
Trinidad. The country’s roused now ; the con¬ 
stabulary’s alive ; and the governor ’ll be sealing 
up the military shortly to take care of ns while 
you’re sleeping. Go to bed at once, there’s a 
guid lassie.’ 

Marian* took her quietly by the arm and led 
her away, once more half fainting. * You ’ll stop 
with me, dear?’ Nora whispered; and Marian 
answered with a kiss: ‘Yes, my darling; I’ll 
stop with you as long as you want me.’ 

‘Wait a .minute,’ the good doctor called out 
after them. ‘ Ye ’ll need something to make you 
sleep after all this excitement, I take it, Indies. t 
There’s nothing in the world so much recom¬ 
mended by the faculty under these conditions 
as a good stiff glass of old Highland whisky with 
some lime-juice and a lump ol’sugar in it.—Ve’ll 
have some whisky in the house, no doubt, won’t 
you, Uncle E/ekiel V 

In a minute or two, Uncle ’Zekiel had brought 
the whisky and the glasses and the fruit for the 
lime-juice, and Maefarlane had duly concocted 
what he considered as a proper dose for the young 
ladies. Edward noticed, too, that besides the 
whisky, the juice, and the sugar, he poured fur¬ 
tively into each glass a lew drops iroin a small 
phial that lie took out unperceived by all the 
others from his waistcoat pocket. And as soon as 
the two girls had gone off' together, the doctor 
whispered to him confidentially, with all the air 
of a most profound conspirator: ‘The poor crea¬ 
tures wanted a little sedative to still their 
nerves, I consider, after all this unusual and 
upsetting excitement, so I’ve just taken the 
liberty to give them each a drop or two of 
morphia in their whisky, that’ll make them 
both sleep as sound as a child till to-morrow 
morning.’ 

But all that night, the negroes watched and 
prayed loudly in their own huts with strange 
devotions, and the white men and the constables 
watched —with more oaths than prayers, after 
the white man’s fashion—armed to the teeth 
around the open gate of Mr Dupuy’s front 
garden. 

RECENT NOTES PROM THE LAND OF 
KGVTPT. 

To those who are interested in ancient Egypt, 
and to the student of Biblical archaeology, the 
last few weeks have given treasures of discovery. 
First, there was the unbinding and exposing to 
view of the mummies of Ramses 11. and III., 
and the identification of that of Queen Nofre-tari ; 
then the discovery, by Mr Flinders Petrie, of ‘El 
Ivasr el Bint el Yuhudi ’ (the Castle of the Jew’s 
Daughter), which throws a flood of light upon 
the few verses in Jeremiah xliii. where we read 
that Johanan, the son of Kareali, followed by 
the captains of the forces, the remnant of Judah, 
and the Hebrew princesses, daughters of the 
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blinded and dethroned Zedekiah, fled to Tah- 
panhes, the court of Pharaoh Hophru, king of 
Egypt. Lastly, there was the interesting meet¬ 
ing of the Egyptian Exploration Fund (see 
Chambert?e Journal, No. 70), when an account of 
the finding of the Greek settlement of Naukratis 
was given, and specimens of the treasures found 
there were exhibited. To Professor Maspero we 
are ^indebted for the sight of the celebrated 
Pha.cT'hs; and any one 'travelling in Egypt 
should not fail to visit the ‘ Hall of the 
Mummies,’ in the Boulak Museum, near Cairo, 
where, in glass cases, they will see tlyj faces of 
these kings exposed to view. First of all, before 
describing the appearance of the dead monarehs 
as they emerged from the endless folds of the 
nmmmv-clothfs, it may be worth while to glance 
cursorily at their history. 

Ramses II.—the Sesostris of the Tdmdcs—was 
the third king of the nineteenth dynasty. He 
bears the name of A-naktu, the Conqueror; 
and in the rolls of the papyri he is also called 
Ses, Sestura, ‘Sethosis—who is called Ramses’— 
and Sctesu. lie was a great builder, and a 
warrior as well. The land is filled with his 
buildings and with gigantic statues of himself 
and his family ; and the walls of the temples arc 
covered all over with vivid pictures of his battles 
and victories. Not only in Egypt are these to 
be found, but also engraven upon the rock tablets 
at Berytus, in Syria, are records of liis victories 
in Asia. He does not, however, appear to have 
allowed liis architectural plans and his warlike 
expeditions wholly to engross liis attention, for 
we find him dividing the land into nomas or 
provinces, and setting governors over them. He 
seems to have employetl the prisoners of war in 
making canals for the use of those who lived at 
a distance from the river. lie uLo rearranged 
tile scale of rei/ 13 for land, and made the canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea. In the fifth year 
of his reign we find him at Kadesli-on-(Ironies, 
a fortified Syrian town : war had broken out 
with the Kliita, a Semitic tribe, who had one 
of their strongholds there. After a desperate 
struggle, Ramses appears to have been victorious, 
and ratified his treaty with the conquered people 
by marrying their king’s daughter. We find him 
afterwards waging war in Palestine; and it is 
certain that he conquered Askelon. He trans¬ 
ferred his court to San or Zoan, on the Tanitic 
arm of the Nile, and from thenceforth Pi-Ramses 
became the seat of government By many, 
Ramses II. is thought to be the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, for whom the children of Israel built 
the treasure-cities of Pitliom and Ramses. Cer¬ 
tain it is that during this reign the literature 
and language of Egypt became impregnated with 
words borrowed from Semitic sources. 

The chief buildings of Ibimses II. are the 
Ramesseum or Mcmnonimn ; a Temple of Victory 
at Old Qurnah, dedicated to the god Amon; the 
rock-temple of Ipsamboul, dedicated to the chief 
gods of Egypt; the completion of the Temple 
of Amon at Luxor, which was left unfinished by 
Amenhotep III.; and the great hall in the 
Temple of Karnak. He erected two giant statues 
of himself and two beautiful obelisks, one of 
which is in Paris. 

The king enjoyed a reign of sixty-seven years ; 
part of which time he was associated with his | 


father. He must have been nearly one hundred 
years old when he died ; and from the temple 
walls at Abydos we learn that he had sixty sous 
and fifty-nine daughters. This is the merest 
outline of Ramses II., one of the greatest of the 
Egyptian kings; an essentially successful man, 
bold, eh ter prising, ambitious, and vain. 

Now for his personal appearance, in so far as we 
can judge of it alter its long repose in spices and 
linen bandages. For the sake of those whose faith 
may not be very strong, let us add that the 
mummy was opened by Maspero and Brugscli— 
two of our greatest Egyptologists- in presence 
of a large number of people, English as well 
as Egyptian, who verified the official statement 
made by the high-priest Pinotem on the coffin 
lid, and on the outer winding-sheet of the 
mummy, that this was in truth the body of 
Ramses II. The head is long, and small in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the body; the top of it is 
bald, but otherwise the hair is thick. At the 
time of deatjt it was probably white ; but the 
spices used m the embalmment have turned it 
a yellowish colour. The eyebrows, too, are white 
and thick ; the eyes small and close together; 
the temples are sunken; and the nose, long, 
thin, and hooked, is also depressed at the tip. 
The tightness of the bandaging probably accounts 
for this. The chin is prominent and the jaw¬ 
bone massive, giving a took of determination to 
the face, which is covered with a thin beard and 
moustache. The skin is of a hrown line, with 
black marks on it, possibly owing to the bitu¬ 
minous matter used in embalming. The hands, 
which are crossed over the breast, are small, 
and dyed with henna; the legs and thighs flesh¬ 
ier ; Ihe feet long, slender, and although some¬ 
what flat-soled, are well shaped. They also arc 
stained with henna. The body is in a good state 
of preservation ; and the corpse, which is that of 
a very old man, is also that of a strongly built 
and vigorous old man. The examination over, 
Professor Maspero returned the mummy to its 
glass case, where, with face uncovered, it may 
be seen, with the mummies of Pinotem and the 
priest Nebsouni. 

Ramses III.—Ftirnamed Ilaq-On—Prince of 
Heliopolis, was nut the immediate successor of 
Ramses II., although lie appears to have taken 
him for his model. When lie came to the throne, 
Egypt had degenerated to a miserable condition, 
and he first turned liis attention to the internal 
affairs of the kingdom, rearranging the different 
castes and fixing their lines veijy firmly. He also 
stalled a navy, to trade witli the countries near 
to Egypt. Many of the tree^and shrubs in the 
valley of the Nile were planted by him, to 
encourage moisture in the atmosphere and give 
shade to the people. IJis buildings were not 
nearly so grand or so numerous as tjfiose of 
Ramses II. He erected 4 several Ramesaea and 
a new temple Thebes. He also converted the 
treasure-house at Medinet-Abou into a Temple 
of Victory, bringing all that was most precious 
into it. From some of the papyri, we find that 
lie was to have been the victim of a plot hatched 
in the harem ; but it was discovered, and the 
conspirators punished. Ramses III. reigned more 
than twenty-seven years, and had eighteen sons 
ami fourteen daughters, to the former of whom 
he gave the names of the sons of Ramses II. 
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In his reign, the art of inlaying glass in alabaster 
was at its height. 

liumses III. was altogether an inferior man 
to liis predecessor of the same name, although 
probably more intelligent; and from the shape 
of the forehead, we might judge him to have 
had the intellectual capacities largely developed. 
But he was eaten up with vanity, and a desire 
to imitate in everything Ramses II. His build¬ 
ings are less numerous than that monarch’s; 
in style they are far inferior, and the construc¬ 
tion is poor. His wars were chiefly fought close 
at home, cither with the nei^nbouring Philistines 
or the tribes in the frontier of liis country. 
This, condensed into a few sentences, is the 
outline of his life. In appearance, as seen at 
Boulak, when the mummy was unco&ed, he was 
a small man,' much inferior in size and build 
to Rainses II., although liis forehead is of better 
proportions. No hair is visible on either face 
or head ; the cheek-bones are not so high, the 
nose not so hooked, the chin and jajy less massive. 
Professor Maspero thinks that the eyes were larger 
than those of Ramses II., which ( were small; 
hut it is difficult to be certain libout this, as 
they have been extracted, and the lids even 
removed. The mouth is horribly large, and out 
of proportion to the re^t of the face ; the lips i 
are thin ; and many of the teeth are in a perfect 
6tate of preservation. The displaying of the 
features of Ramses HI. was indeed a proof of 
great skill and patience on the part of the opera¬ 
tors, for when the last coverings were removed, 
the face was found to he completely hidden by 
a coating of bitumen, which had to be taken away 
piecemeal with the utmost care. The mummy, 
face uncovered, stands now in a glass ease by 
the side of Ramses IT. ; and the lid of the 
sarcophagus in which he was buried is in the 
Museum at Cambridge. 

The mummy of Queen Nofre-tari was found 
with those of Ramses IT. and ITT. in the hiding- 
place at Dayr-el-Iiahari; but it became iu such 
a bad condition, and smelt so horribly, 11i.it it 
was necessary to get rid of it. Accordingly, 
Professor Maspero decided to open it; and by 
doing so, settled a knotty historical question. 
"Was Nofre-tari, the popular and deeply revered 

3 ueeu of king Aahmes I. of the eighteenth 
ynasty, a liegress ? On some of the monuments, 
she is represented with line hair and yellow 
skin; on others, with a distinctly negro type 
of face. Truly, she was worshipped at Thebes 
under the form pf Hath or, the black goddess 
of Death and the nether world. Did, then, the 
story of her belonging to one of the black races 
of mankind originate in thi“, or was there real 
grouud for depicting her with a black com¬ 
plexion? The investigation of the mummy 
answered the question; for although, on being 
opened, it began to crumble away and dissolve 
into black matter, it was quite possible to ascer¬ 
tain that she was a woman of full age and 
middle height, and that she belonged to the 
white races of mankind. 

The opening of these mummies was the last 
official work of Professor Muspfoo, and the 
description of them is gathered from his Report 
unfortunately for all Egyptologists, he has been 
obliged to resign his post of Director of the 
Excavations and Antiquities in Egypt. 


We must now pass on from the interesting Hall 
of Mummies, and convey ourselves in thought 
to a dismal, dreary corner of the north-eastern 
Delta, where, in the neighbourhood of the mounds 
of Tell-el-Dcfewieh, Mr Flinders Petrie has dis¬ 
covered the rernuins of the ancient palace in 
which Apries Ilophra gave shelter to the fugitive 
daughter’s of Zedekiah. This ‘OaBtle of the Jew’s 
Daughter,’ as it is called by the Arabs to-day— 
the ‘ Pharaoh’s house iu Talipauhes ’ of the Bible, 
was built by Psammetiehus I. Under the cor¬ 
ners of the building, Mr Petrie has dug out 
the foundation deposits, consisting of seals, small ; 
tablets, engraved with the king’s name and royal ■ 
titles, bricks, &e. It was probably the strong¬ 
hold of those durian and Ionian mercenaries 
to whom Psammetiehus granted a permanent 
settlement at Daphnie of Pelusium. The build¬ 
ing iUelf was square, lofty, and of massive struc¬ 
ture. It stands in the remains of a quadrangular 
courtyard, the whole covering an urea of two 
thousand feet in length by one thousand feet 
in breadth. Originally, it must have been walled 
in, the great boundary wall being fifty feet in 
thickness. A gate on the north side opened 
towards the canal; another on the south, to 
the military road between Egypt, through Pales¬ 
tine., into Syria. The ‘ Kiev ’ also possessed a 
tower which has probably served at different 
times as an outlook, general's headquarters, and 
a royal palace. Nor can we assign one date 
only to it; it has been added to at various 
times, and to meet the requirements of the dif¬ 
ferent owners. It is hopeless to conjecture in 
how many stories it was originally built; but 
the main part of tin; building contained sixteen 
square rooms on each Iloor, with walls, both out¬ 
side and partition, of immense strength. Now, 
the basements, which are all that is left, wore 
the offices of the royal palace, and very interesting 
are the discoveries* which Mr Petrie has made 
there. First of all, there is the kitchen, a big 
room with deep recesses in the sides, and con- , 
tabling a dozen or more large jars, which some- j 
how have managed to escape tile general do-true- i 
tiou; also two flat dishes, three small flat iron j 
pokers, two corn-rubbers, some weights, and a I 
large knife made of iron. Then there is a room j 
which we may suppose, to have answered to 
the butler’s pantry, for it was evidently the 
room where the wine-jars were brought to be 
opened ; but although there was not one amphora 
to be found, there were scores of lids lying 
scattered about, many of them stamped with 
the cartouches of Psammetiehus I., and Neeho, 
liis successor. On a rubbish-heap outside were 
iound the broken amphora?, some of them having 
tlu*. lute-shaped ‘nefer’ written on them in ink, a 
mark signifying ‘ good.’ There is a tiny chamber 
containing a sink; and irom tlic contents of 
that sink, it, can only have served one purpose, 
and that the scullery. Mr Petrie describes it 
as being ‘formed of a large jar with the 
bottom knocked out, an4 filled with broken 
potsherds placed on edge. The water ran through 
this, and thence into more broken pots below, 
placed one in another, all bottomless, going down 
to the clean sand four or five feet below.’ Tliese i 
sherds were literally clogged with fish-bones and 
animal matter. 

Some small tablets engraved with the name 
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of Aahmes II., and a bronze seal ofApries, were 
also found ; and in some of the other rooms were 
seen lying about several Greek vases,. many 
of them well painted with representations ot 
sphinxes, dancers, chariot-races, harpies, &c. 
Amongst the debris, have been picked up amulets, 
two rings, a sword handle with wide curved 
guard, some scale-armour, beads, seals, &c. ; and 
several large amphora}, quite perfect, and a great 
many broken ones, although hot so badly broken 
but that they can be mended. The once stately 
building is now a heap of blackened, flame- 
scorched ruins, while the ground ojl round 
it is thickly strewn with the debris of its 
past treasures. It must have fallen into very 
revengeful hands before even it was set on fire, 
for it lias evidently been ruthlessly knocked to 
pieces and dismantled, besides being burnt. Did 
the king of llabylon, as is indicated in the 
book of Jeremiah, indeed spread his tent on the 
hard mud pavement in the square courtyard, and 
after giving over ‘aiieh as were for death to 
death, and such as were for captivity to captivity, 
and such ns were for the sword to the sword/ 
commence the work of destruction? We cannot 
tell: we know that ho did come, and that, 
according to Babylonian accounts, he conquered. 
The Egyptians admit that he came, hut say he 
was defeated. Anyway, there are three steles in 
the Boulak Museum inscribed with his names, 
titles, and parentage, which there is every reason 
to believe were picked up by the Arabs near 
this place. Whether Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
or not, ‘ Bliaranil's house at Tahpauhcs’ is now 
but the wreck of a departed glory. 

The recent meeting of the Egyptian Explora¬ 
tion Fund was particularly interesting. At it, 
Mr Ernest Gardner gave a vivid account of 
N auk rat is, for the excavation of which we are 
indebted to Mr »Mri. and himself. Nankralis 
was an ancient Greek settlement in Lower Egypt, 
whose site, until lately, was lost in obscurity. 
We know that it contained five celebrated 
temples—the Ban-llellenion, and the temples of 
Zens, Hera, Apollo, and Aphrodite ; of these, four 
are now discovered. During this present year, 
Mr Gardner has found the cemetery of Naukratis. 
It is a little distance from the town itself, and, 
unfortunately, cannot be wholly excavated, as 
there is a modem Arab cemetery exactly over 
it The part already dug out is evidently the 
more modern of the two, as it only contains 
graves subsequent to the sixth century B.c. From 
a strictly antiquarian point of view, it is there¬ 
fore the less interesting, although that date gives 
the most flourishing period of the history of 
Naukratis. There was not one single mummified 
body found; the funerals were evidently con¬ 
ducted strictly after the manner of the Greeks. 
Coffins of tile and wood, the latter adorned with 
terra-cotta ornaments, were found in the graves ; 
articles both of use and beauty wore found buried 
with the dead. In one case, alongside of the 
deceased lady’s jewellery, wa3 found her rouge- 
pot, still half full of rouge, and beautifully 
painted on the outside. Among the many things 
found in the town itself is a portrait head of the 
time of Berenike II., made in blue porcelain; a 
fine archaic statue of Apollo as a hunter, laden 
with spoils; and two very fine vases of largo 
Bize. The ruins of the Temple of Aphrodite, 


built upon the foundations of two earlier ones, 
consist of little else than mud walls. In front of 
it is the altar, made of the ashes of the victims, 
bound together with a mud casing. Thus, after 
centuries of burial, has the excavator’s spade 
brought us face to lace with Naukratis, once the 
most nourishing Greek settlement and trading- 
port in Lower Egypt. 


A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 

IN FOUll QHAPTETtS. —CHAP. I. 

It was a melancholy and foggy November morn¬ 
ing, and in its yellow gloom that legal byway 
known as Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 
looked even more frowzy and less respectable 
than usual. That, at least, was the opinion of 
Mr Blackford, solicitor, who had no love for 
the scene of his daily labours, as he turned into 
his office at # the usual hour, nodded to the 
clerk and the office-boy who made up his modest 
staff, hung up his hat and coat on their par¬ 
ticular peg, and passing into his private room, 
proceeded to open and read the hall-dozen letters 
which lay on his desk. With one exception, 
these were not of a pi easing or cUperful nature. 
There was, in the first place, a rather peremptory 
reminder that the office rent was overdue, and 
must be paid forthwith. Then came a refusal 
to ‘settle/ by the payment of a sum of money, 
a doubtful compensation-for-in juries action against 
a Railway Company, which Mr Blackford had 
undertaken upon the very sporting principle of 
charging nothing unless lie should succeed; in 
which happy event he would retain half the 
spoils. Beneath this lay a letter declining to 
make an advance on certain dilapidated house- 
property belonging to a client, and commenting 
sharply on certain alleged misrepresentations; 
and then followed two or three more such 
epistolary missives. 

Mr Blackford’s /ace wore a very excusable 
expression of disgust as lie took up the last of 
the pile; but he brightened a little as he read 
it through. This at anyrate meant ‘business’— 
above all, business for which the payment, though 
not large or ungrudgingly rendered, would be 
certain and prompt. It was signed ‘William 
Franklin/ and it contained a*request that Mr 
Blackford would call on tlio writer that clay, 
in order to take instructions his will. Now, 
William Franklin was the lawyer’s best client; 
a retired tradesman of some wealth, and of a 
litigious disposition which had for several years 
brought as much profit to. the business as J.1 
the rest of the •connection put together. The 
solicitor hastily replied to such of his corre¬ 
spondents as required that attention, glanced at 
his diary, which showed him plenty of leisure 
time for the day—a far too usual circumstance 
with him; and was preparing to keep Mr 
Franklin’s appointment, when his office-boy 
knocked and entered. 

‘A gentleman to see you, sir.’ 
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* Who is it?' asked his Inaster, rather bus- specifying them. The threats are distinct enough: 
piciously. Unexpected male visitors are not I am to be utterly ruined by exposure and 
always welcome to a man whose finances are denunciation.’ 

shaky. ‘Have you ever done anything which would 

‘Won’t give his name, sir-says he wants to be likely to give these people a hold on you? 
see you on particular business. I think it’s a You can be perfectly frank with me, you know; 
new client, Bir,’ added the boy confidentially, we lawyers hear a great many curious things, 
understanding tolerably well the reasons of his but we never talk about them. Few men can 
employer’s hesitation. say that their lives will bear very close kispec- 

‘ Oh ! Well—show him in ; and don’t forget tion.’ 
to hand a chair.’ ‘ I declare to yon solemnly that I can reproach 

The visitor entered—a t v all, dark, powerful myself with nothing which, if known, would 
man, with remarkably bright eyes—well dressed, produce the consequences with which I' am 
as Mr Blackford, drawing comfortable auguries threatened. But you know persistent slander is 
therefrom, at once observed. sure to make its mark sooner or later ; it is 

‘Take a seat,’ said the solicitor. ‘What can impossible to say what harm may have been done 
I do for you ? ’ already.’ 

The stranger sat down, glanced uneasily round ‘ Who are the people ? ’ 
the room, went back to the door, opened and ‘I don’t know.’ Before giving this unexpected 
closed it, and returned to his chair. ‘ First of answer, Willoughby looked down on the floor 
all,’ said he, speaking with the voice and manner and round the room with the same lost and 
of a gentleman—a voice and manner not too puzzled air as before. 

common among Mr Blackford’s clients—‘I must ‘You don’t know who they are!’ said Mr 
apologise for presenting myself in Miis mysterious Blackford with incredulity. ‘That’s rather 
way. I didn’t give my name to your clerk, strange, isn’t it?—Come, Mr Willoughby; we 
for reasons which you will appreciate presently, are quite, alone. Who are they ? ’ 

It is Willoughby—Charles Willoughby—and here ‘ I can’t tell you,’ repeated the client; ‘ I wish 
is my card. I have also a letter of introduc- I could.’ He looked at the lawyer with a 
tion from my landlord, a client of yours.’ pitiably anxious expression, and beads of perspira- 

‘ I wonder what he’s done ? ’ was Mr Black- tion began to appear on his forehead, 
ford’s silent comment as he took the proffered ‘ When and where do they attack you ?’ 

letter. ‘ Forgery, perhaps, or embezzlement. The ‘ Incessantly and everywhere. I am never safe 

last, most likely—if either. I daresay it’s only from them. Principally at my lodgings, and after 
a trumpery County Court matter, after all.’ I am in bed at night. They keep me awake 

The letter simply stated that Mr Willoughby with their outcry.’ 
had for the last month occupied rooms in the Mr Blackford began to be puzzled. His new 
writer’s house ; that lie was a very quiet lodger, acquaintance continued to regard him with the 
and quite the gentleman; that he seemed to same eager and helpless look, and wiped his 
have plenty of money; that he had asked the forehead with a tremulous hand, 
writer to recommend a solicitor to him, and ‘But—but—bless me,’said the lawyer, ‘if they 

that the writer had at once named Mr Black- come and annoy you in your lodgings, why don’t 
ford; from whom, it was added in conclusion, you give them in charge?—How many are there 
a fair commission on any profits arising from of them?' 

the introduction would be expected by his zealous Willoughby shook his head gloomily. ‘They 
client are too cunning for that,’ he answered. ‘They 

‘And what can I do for yon, sir?’ once more are careful to keen out of my sight I never 
asked the solicitor, with trie increased respect set eyes on them ; I only hear their voices. And 
due to a man who was ‘ quite the gentleman ’ they are in hundreds—in thousands, for all I can 
and * seemed to have plenty of money.’ tell.* 

The visitor fixed an anxious look on the Mr Blackford of course at once understood the 

lawyer, and replied: ‘Well, the fact is, Mr true state of the ease, and the discovery was not 
Blackford, that I have of late been greatly worried a pleasant one. He was by no means a nervous 
and annoyed.’ man, yet he experienced an electrical sensation 

‘I’m sorry toe hear that. Not very pleasant in the scalp of his head at the idea that he 
in this depressing weather, is it?’ was sitting within a yard of an athletic madman. 

‘It is not, indeed,’ assented the other, with Clearly, it would not do to contradict so opinion- 
a spasmodic and mirthless laugh, which began ated a person as this was likely to be ; he must he 
and ended in a peculiarly sudden manner. humoured, and induced, if possible, to go away 

‘ What is the nature'-of the annoyance ? ’ quietly. 

The visitor was looking round the room in ‘That’s awkward—very awkward,’ said the 
a bewildered way, and did not seem to hear solicitor in a reflective tone. ‘If we can’t see 
the question. On its being repeated, he came them, you know, how can we get at them so 
to himself with a start. as to set the law in motion ? ’ 

* The annoyance ? Oh, it is just this—that I ‘ I can’t tell what to do,’ said the other despond- 

2un being followed about by people who accuse entlv ; ‘ that is why I have come to consult you. 
and threaten me in a most unfounded and All I know is that they continue to denounce 
unjustifiable manner.’ and threaten me night and day, and that it 

‘And of what do they accuse you?' cannot go on without being noticed. In that 

‘Well, I hardly know, the accusations are so case, my character will be materially injured, and 
extremely vague. But they all point to horrible they will have attained their object. Besides, 
crimes committed in the past, without particularly they are killing me, Mr Blackford. A man 
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can’t exist without sleep, and I have had but 
little for weeks past. And now I learn that 
they are contriving a plan to relieve one another 
at night, so as to keep me awake.’. 

There was something inexpressibly grim in the 
earnest yet matter-of-fact way in which these im- 
ossibilities were related; jjpth agitation, indeed, 
ut with nothing in the nature of abnormal 
excitement or maniacal frenzy.* He spoke as a 
man .vho found great matter for "Trouble, but 
none for astonishment, in the nightly irruption 
into his lodgings of hundreds or thousands of 
abusive persons, whose numbers wei£ no hin¬ 
drance to tlicir remaining effectually concealed in 
the space of two small rooms. But he surveyed 
the walls and floor at more frequent intervals in 
liis dazed manner, as though he suddenly found 
himself in a strange place, while his moist and 
shaking hands nervously and convulsively worked 
his handkerchief into a compact ball. 

Actuated at first by tnc best motives, Mr 
Blackford began to question him cautiously as 
to his connections and private affairs. It seemed 
that, with the exception of some distant relatives 
at the Cape, he was alone in the world ; nor did 
he appear to have any lriends in England upon 
whom he could rely. Having elicited the further 
fact that he had an income of five hundred pounds 
a year, derived from funded property, the solicitor 
ceased his questions and delivered himself up to 
reflection, while his client anxiously awaited the 
voice of the oracle. 

There arc many members of the junior branch 
of the legal profession who are of unbending 
uprightness and fastidious honour; there are a 
few downright knaves ; and there are others who 
stand neither on the upper nor on the lower 
rungs of the moral ladder, but occupy a position 
somewhere about the middle. These last are 
equally prepared to be honest should honesty be 
made easy lor them, or rogues in the face of 
difficulty or temptation ; and among their number 
was Mr Blackford. He was not altogether favour¬ 
ably known to his brother practitioners; but 
neither could any definite cnarge be brought 
against him. He had done things which were 
certainly worthy of condemnation; but ho had 
hitherto kept clear of any offence which would 
endanger Ins position on the rolls. lie dressed 
neatly, he had a good manner and a correct 
accent, and he did not drink. His business was 
small, and not of a high class, lying mostly among 
the smaller sort of tradesmen; yet he had a 
certain connection, and even' a few clients of 
means and fair position; and he was said to 
understand his work. He was quite without 
capital, and lived a hand-to-mouth life ; and he 
had certain extravagant tastes of the lower kind. 
Money was always scarce with him, and he was 
prepared to acquire it in any way which offered, 
so that it was unattended with risk ; for he was 
quite unburdened with scruples, considering all 
rofit fair which { could be safely gained. And 
c thought that in this case he saw’ a chance of 
such profit. Willoughby had answered all his 
questions, some of them bordering on imperti¬ 
nence, in the most open and unreserved fashion ; 
he was evidently disposed to place the fullest 
confidence in his legal adviser, looking to him 
for sympathy and deliverance. Mr Blackford 
felt more at liis ease in thus parleying with a 

■■ ■=-■■■■■■—... 


probably dangerous lunatic, than a few minutes 
before he would have thought possible. 

The upshot of his meditations was that he con¬ 
cluded to abandon, at all events for the present, 
his first very proper and humane purpose of com¬ 
municating with the police, and trying to induce 
them io deal with the case as that of a lunatic at 
large, so that the poor fellow might he properly 
cared for until his friends could be communicated 
with. For this he substituted a different plan of 
action with admirable readiness, and with an 
entire absence of pity or compunction. It was 
clear that there whs money to be made out of 
the man by judicious handling; and Mr Blackford 
was of opinion that no one could be better 
qualified to make it, or more deserving of it 
when made, than himself. 

lie accordingly advised that the threats and 
accusations should for the present be treated 
with contempt. No doubt they were made for 
the purpose of extorting money; any sign that 
they were producing an effect would only cause 
the annoyance to be redoubled. In the mean¬ 
time lie, Blackford, would use his wide experience 
and not iilconsiderable abilities in his client’s 
behalf, and had no doubt of the ultimate success 
of his endeavours to discover the offenders and 
bring them to justice. The poor madman, with 
tears in his eyes, thanked him !fcr his kindness 
and attention, declared that a load had been 
lifted from his mind, and was about to with¬ 
draw, when the solicitor stopped him with an 
air of having suddenly recollected something. 

‘By the way/ said he, ‘it’s hardly worth. 

; mentioning—hut cases of this nature involve 
considerable expense to begin with, in the way 
of inquiries and so forth. It is generally the 

custom-i- Well, to put it plainly, I think I 

must ask you for a small present payment on 
account; say five pounds or so.’ 

‘Of course, of course—certainly/ said the other, 
fumbling nervously in liis pocket. ‘I am much 
obliged to you for mentioning it; this is my first 
experience of the kind, I am happy to say. I 
have not quite the sum you mention with me at 
this moment. Would three pounds ten be enough 
for the present ^ and I will send the rest by 
post.’ 

* 0 yes, that will do very well; only a matter 
of form, you know/ said the solicitor carelessly, 
but laying an eager grasp upon the coins. ‘I 
hope to write to you satisfactorily before long— 
till then, good-bye.’ 

So soon as his new client had left, Mr Blackford 
assumed his coat and hat add went off to keep 
his appointment with Mr Franklin, who lived 
in Camden Town with his Carried niece and her 
husband. As the solicitor strode rapidly along, 
he felt a different being from the man who, but 
a short hall-hour befoi’e, had been reading his 
letters in so despondent__ a mood. The sudden, 
arid unwonted accession* of business from two 
quarters at once on the same day gave him a 
feeling of importance ; and the consciousness of 
the four unexpected gold coins in his pocket 
thrilled through him with a comforting glow, 
like that of a glass of old ale on a frosty day. 
Willoughby, if properly managed, might prove a 
small gold mine before liis madness should 
develop itself to an extent incompatible with 
attention to legal matters; and visions arose 
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before him of a possible inquiry de lunatico, with ing bis man, remained perfectly quiet; and 
its expensive accompaniments of the appointment presently Mr Franklin spoke again, abruptly, 
of a ‘ committee * and the administration of a but in a quieter tone. 

nice little estate; all to be conducted, in the ‘ Here ! I want to make my wilL I’m going 
not distant future, to his great pecuniary profit, to do it at last—in a fashion that will astonish 
by that trustworthy and able man of law, James some of ’em. They’ve been anxious enough 
Blackford. His castle-building extended e to an about it these ten years ancl more. I hone it'll 
important family connection thence to arise; to please 'em when it ’s done. A set of hungry 
the hiring of more commodious offices in a better hounds! Ready to lick the dirt off my boots 
situation, necessitated by a rapidly increasing for the money, and nothing too bad to eay of 
business; and by the time that he found him- me behind my back. I know it as well as if I 
self at the end of his walk, the unpaid rent heard it. Not a penny—not a penny for one 
and the uncompromised compensation action had of ’em ! I’d rather take it into my grave with 
faded in a glow of splendid possibilities. me—not lSut what they’d grub me up again, if 

Mr William Franklin was a tall and gaunt old I was in the middle of tlie earth.’ 
man, with a red face, on which dwelt continually There was again a short silence. Mr Blackford 
a savage and sardonic smile, framed in a bristling awaited his instructions. 

fringe of silvery-white hair. His character might ‘Then there's this young Tom Wedlake been 
almost be summed up in the expressive phrase of giving me his sauce, just because I spoke a word 
certain of his acquaintance—friends be bad none to that lazy young baggage of a wife of liis—said 


tyrannical disposition had been fostered by an him. Besides, I’m a deal too comfortuble to 
undue consciousness of the twenty-five thousand move. She won’t let him turn me out -the 
pounds which lie had made in business, and by artful minx. “Dear uncle—don't be cross with 
the assiduous court which his wealth caused to me, dear uncle!”’ said Mr Franklin with an 
be paid to him by expectant relatives, with all of access of fury, and a ludicrous assumption of a 
whom he took pleasure ill quarrelling in turn, feminine falsetto. “ Leave all your money to your 
enjoying with a fiendish glee their subsequent niece, dear uncle ; 1 hat’s what you’ve got to do.” 
agonies of self-abasement. Not a brass farthing, by Jove ! He doesn’t want 

‘So, it’s you at last.!’ said this amiable old my money, doesn’t he? and lie lms the impudence 
gentleman, when Mr Blackford was shown into to tell me so ! Very good, Mr Thomas Wedlake ; 
his presence. ‘Thought you were never coming. I’ll hike you at your word. I’ll pay yon out, 


What’s kept you?’ 

The solicitor, with great humility of manner, 


you—you—rapscallion !’ 

The furious monologue seemed to have spun 


apologised for the unavoidable delay, and alluded itself out; so Mr Blackford ventured a word, 
to the overwhelming pressure of business and ‘Then I gather, sir, that yon do not intend 
the constant calls upon his time. j to leave any portion of your property to your 

‘Oil, I’m sure—I’m sorry to have put you | nephew and niece—and I have no doubt you are 
about so,’ said Mr Franklin with vast politeness. | exercising a sound discretion, as always. But 
* I couldn’t think of detaining .you when you Te ; as you arc justly ollended with your other 
so busy. It’s a matter of no consequence, after ’ relations, what disposition do you think of 
all. Pray,'don’t wait; I’ll send to Jones and ! making?’ 

Crowder; I daresay they won’t be loo much ‘Mind your own business !’ was the unexpected 
engaged to come at once.’ retort 

Greatly alarmed, Mr Blackford hastened to Mr Blackford felt rather aggrieved, as the 
protest that his time was entirely at Mr Franklin’s matter was clearly his business ; but he said 
disposal nothing. The old man continued his jerky 

‘ Then don’t tell me a pack of lies !’ roared the discourse, addressed more to himself than to 
client with an instantaneous change of manner, his visitor. 

facing round from the fireplace, poker in hand, ‘You’re right, though.—What shall 1 do with 
with every apparent intention of committing a it? I’ve been asking myself the same question 
violent assault upon his solicitor. ‘Man alive! ever since 1 wrote to you last night; and now 
don’t I know that ft’s just as much as you can you’re here, I’m no nearer the answer. It’s a 
do to keep body and soul together in that poky deal of money, hard got, and soon spent; and 
little hole of an office'“bf yours ?— Business, indeed! I don’t know who it’s to go to. Plaguy hard 
As if I wasn’t about the only decent client you to leave it at all. No good grumbling about 
have! And why I am your client, goodness only j that, though. I won’t give it to an hospital, or 
knows. It ’» compassion, i suppose. I always was i build a church, or endow almshouses ; I’ve no 
too soft-hearted for this world.’ patience with that sort of humbug. As if a man 

His visitor could have furnished, him with a hadn’t been robbed enough all these years, wliafc 
better reason—namely, that no other lawyer with rates and what with taxes. I can’t keep 
had ever been found capable of putting up the money myself, and there’s no one to give it 
with his insolence and tyranny. But Mr Black- to—no one.’ 

ford had plenty of self-control, and could bear Perhaps, through that heart, all seared and 
a good deal where auything was to be got by scorched with evil passions, eaten through and 
doing so. through with corroding suspicion, there darted 

liie softhearted gentleman smote the coals a momentary pang at the thought that there was 
•’ fulminating subdued anathemas the not a human being from whom the gift of all 
while with & dreadful grin. The solicitor, know- hiB painfully acquired wealth would buy one tear 
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of sorrow, or even one grateful remembrance of present to the lawyer’s mind at that moment— 
the giver. to get the will drawn and signed with all possible 

He 6at brooding with a gloomy brow ; and expedition ; but one hope was his—that his client 
this time the silence was so long that Mr might thereafter make an edifying end with as 
Blackford was about to break it at the risk of little delay as possible. 

another rebuke, when Mr Franklin smote his —-— —---- 

hand upon his thigh and laughed—a harsh and * avat A"NTPTTT?g! 

cackling laugh, devoid of mirth or geniality. VALAWtULb. 

»lilackford/ said he, ‘ 1 ’ll leave it to you ! * The word avalanche carries with it a sound of 

Had the lawyer received a blow from the ready terror and dismay, which may well appal any 
poker which stood in the nearest corner of the mind. Happily, avalanches are unknown in 
fireplace, he could hardly have been more Great Britain; buj in Switzerland they are 
thoroughly stunned. To me. he managed to sa( pp v $ 00 frequent. They are known also under 
gasp out, after a moments astounded silence. . T , , , r . 

h ‘I’ll leave it tu you!’ repeated Mr Franklin, ° tho , r “f 103 m 0 P arte ot Ital JGermany, 
nodding emphtttieidfv. ‘Aiirt you willing, that Avalanches consiet of large: accumulations of snow, 
you stare like a stuck pig? It’s not because of set free by some means, descending from an elc- 
any regard for you—don’t think it 0 I’ll leave vated region to the valley. Their action is more 
it to you, just because it will be about the worst or less twofold : chiefly by the mass of the snow 
kind of sell for ’em all I could anyhow invent, sweeping away or overwhelming everything which 
1 hate ’em—every one ! and the thought of their comes in its course ; but also, sometimes, by so 

faces when they come to hear the will read, will violently disturbing the air as to cause a hurri- 

be about the only consolation I shall have for cane, which in its destructive force kills men 
being obliged to part with it at alL And mind j and cattle, aryl tears up trees and even houses 
you, I shall make it a condition that they do i from their solid foundations, 
hear it read. You are to call them all together I Avalanches have been divided into four classes, 
for the purpose, and you ’rc not to breathe a j There are powdery avalanches, in which the 
word beloreliand of the nice little surprise in j snow and ice break Up* into povfyler, forming a 
.-tore for ’em. E\ery man-Jack will think he’s! kind of silver cloud, sparkling like quicksilver, 
been “remembered” —ami so lie lias, i assure : and making a noise like distant thunder. This 
you! You’ll have a nice time of it with ’em,' kind h* move dangerous by reason of the com- 
Blackford. D’ye quail at the thought of it—eh? j motion produced in the air, than by its weight 
If so, say the word, and we'll think of something j or power to overwhelm. There are what are 
else.’ I called creeping avalanches. The mass of snow, 

‘Not on my account, J beg/said the solicitor, j being disengaged, moves down a more gentle 
recovering liis m u-ch. ‘ 1 daresay 1 shall be equal j slope, as on an inclined plane, and so is sluggish 
to the occasion, lint Mr Franklin, my dtar sir, i in its course. Then there is the glacier avalanche, 

how am I to thank you for such munih’- j which consists of a large mass of icc detached 

‘You’d better not thank me at all, if you’re from the glacier above, which descends to the 

wise/said the eci.i uti;.- testator; ‘you may sicken valley. This is the least dangerous kind, and 

me like the rest, ami then I shall alter my mind, is more common in summer. Lastly, there is 
liosli! I know you well enough. You 11 try to the avalanche proper,' which is the most dan- 
double the. money as soon as you get it; ami gerous of all, and consists of vast accumulations j 
you'll either lo-.e it all ami hang }’Ourself, or of snow set free from above, which increase in I 
\ oil ’ll get mixed up) in some j>iece of rascality j force as they descend, overthrowing houses, tear- 
thafc will bring you to penal servitude. You i mg up trees, buryinu villages, and swallowing up 

have my instructions, do and make the will ; ; forests, cattle, and 'human beings. Sometimes, 

and bring it here to-morrow, and I’ll sign it. ■ however, an avalaneho may change its character 
And look here! bring two witnesses with you; i in its descent; as, for instance, a creeping ava- 
1 don’t want any one in this house to know louche may reach a steep declivity, and the masB 
what J’ve been about. Here’s a list of the of snow lulling on the sharp angles of a rock, 
securities. Be oil’! Good-bye—get out!’ And it may be shattered, and its mass dispersed in 
with this unceremonious dismissal, the interview a cloud of powdery snow. Cases occur sometimes 
came to an end. in which, instead of burying «the objects with 

As ho hurried back to his office, Mr Blackford j which they come in contact, they drive them 

was able at last to realise the immensity of the j into the valley, and deposit them at a consider- 
good luck which had befallen him iu this extra-1 able distance from their original position. A 
ordinary manner. Twenty-five thousand pounds, remarkable case of this kind occurred in 1806; 
all invested in sound Stock Exchange securities ! an avalanche which fell injdic Yal Calanca, trans- 
Good-bye to the strife for bread; to the trap-net i ferred an entire forest to the other side of the 

of petty pecuniary embarrassments which meets i valley, and planted a fir-tree on the roof of tne 

and deadens effort at every struggle; to the j rector's house! • 

haunting care which makes hard the nightly j Ail instance may be given of the effects of a 
pillow and drives away slumber before the dawn ; j powdery avalanche which occurred in the Ober- 
to tlie linnd-to-mouth existence, and the thousand- j land, in the canton of Berne. It was on the Lth 
und-one daily degradations of a struggling pro- of December 1808, about six o’clock, that the 

lessional man. Good-bye to one and all—if Mr ! avalanche descended on the village of Shaimatt, 

Franklin’s suddenly conceived purpose would but I sweeping away three houses, and carrying one 
hold until he should in good time, the best of: of them fully three hundred yards, and some 
time, betake himself to a region where codicils j portions of it more than half a mile. In one , 
are an impossibility. But one thought was j house two persons were smothered by the snow, 
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and five in the other. The third house con¬ 
tained six children and their uncle. Some of 
the children were in bed, and the rest were sitting 
at a table learning,-.'their catechism. All at once 
the light was put out, a thick darkness sur¬ 
rounded them, they felt themselves enveloped in 
snow, and whirled along they knew not wnither. 
Presently a deep ditch stopped the progress of 
the house. The uncle, soon recovering his 
presence of mind, began to grope about the 
snow for the children. After a long search, he 
found them—all alive, and not Seriously injured. 
He took them to a barn hear by, where they 
were obliged to spend the remainder of the night, 
some of them almost naked, though the cold was 
intense. The father of the children was engaged 
with his cows at a shed at some distance, and 
was horror-struck, when he returned to where 
his house had stood, to find it gone—swallowed 
up, as he supposed, with the whole of his family. 
But his fears were soon exchanged for joy; and 
the sight of the meeting of the father and his 
children and brother affected the roughest of the 
bystanders to tears. ♦. 

On the same evening, a second avalanche fell, 
and was fatal to the inhabitants of another house. 
The only living thing which survived was a 
little dog which had taken refuge in the cellar. 
As soon as the ruins of the house were removed, 
he jumped out of his hiding-place, barking at 
the workmen. 

In this case was an instance of the hurricane 
produced by the agitation of the air by means of 
the descending cloud of powdery snow. Several 
cattle-houses, with the cattle, were torn from 
the ground and driven like chaff before the 
wind. There was also another instance of the 
wonderful power of the hurricane in the case 
of a barn full of hay, which was carried more 
than a quarter of a mile, and deposited on the 
opposite side of the river in its right position, 
with its contents uninjured ! 

It has sometimes happened that the snow has 
not fallen to a sufficient thickness to crush the 
houses, in which event the inmates have more 
chance of being saved, as the porous character of 
the powdered snow allows of sufficient air to 
sustain respiration. This was the cose when, 
in 1749, the entire village of Tauetscb, in the 
Grisons, was one night overwhelmed by a powdery 
avalanche, which descended so noiselessly that the 
inhabitants were not aware of the calamity, and 
wondered in the morning why the day did not 
break. One hundred persons were covered in 
by the snow in their houses, sixty of whom were 
got out unhurt. •' 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
imprisonment in tlie snow of a descending ava¬ 
lanche occurred in tlie hamlet of Bergoletto, in 
the valley of the Upper Stura, at the foot of 
the Alps, near the fortress of Demonte, in, Pied¬ 
mont Three persons survived 1 an incarceration 
of five weeks. It was in the winter of 1755, 
when the falls of snow had been so very heavy 
that there was danger that its weight would 
break through the roofs of the houses. On the 
19th of March, therefore, some of the people 
tried to avoid the danger by removing the snow 
from their house-tops. Among those so engaged 
were a inan named Roccia, and his son, a lad 
of fifteen. The village clergyman was at this 


time leaving his house for his church, when he 
saw two avalanches descending. Calling to Roccia 
and his son, he returned speedily to his own 
dwelling. Father and son instantly lied towards 
the church. They had not run more than forty 
yards when the lad fell close behind his father, 
who, turning round to assist his son, was seized 
with horror on seeing that liis own house and 
the houses of his neighbours were buried beneath 
an enormous pile of snow. His earthly all was 
swallowed up—his wife, his sister, his children, 
gone! The shock overcame him, and he fainted. 
His son .soon recovered himself, and helped his 
father to the house of a friend; but he was fivo 
days before he was sufficiently restored to make 
any exertions in seeking his lost ones. Thirty 
houses were destroyed, and twenty-two persons 
were missing, among them the clergyman who 
gave the alarm. The snow lay over the village 
to a depth of more than forty lcct, and extended 
its destruction some ninety yards in length by 
twenty broad. 

The news of the disaster brought more than 
three hundred men from the neighbouring valleys. 
With iron rods, they sought to discover where 
the houses were ; and then they commenced digging 
vigorously ; but the depth of snow was so great 
(another heavy fall coming on) that they could 
make little or no progress, and were compelled 
to desist, after toiling for several days. No hope 
could they entertain of any one being preserved 
alive ; and as the warm winds were expected to 
set in in less than a month, they resolved to 
wait until the mass should be partly melted. 

On the 18th of April the men returned to their 
sad task. Roccia was among the most active of 
the workers. Though he had no hope that he 
should ever see any of his dear family alive, 
yet he laboured diligently, assisted by his son 
and a brother-in-law. Alter six days they 
advanced so far, that by breaking through two 
yards of ice they could touch the ground with 
a long pole. On the following day they wcie 
joined by another brother of his wife, who had 
been led to come and assist by a dream which 
he had, in which he saw his sister alive, begging 
of him to help her. Setting to work with new 
vigour, the lour rescuers made their way into 
Roccia’s house—but it was silent and tenantless. 
Thinking that those they sought might have 
taken refuge in a stable which stood in u 
sheltered position some thirty yards from the 
house, they renewed their energies in that direc¬ 
tion. After burrowing through the snow lor 
some time, one of them thrust a pole through 
an opening. On withdrawing it, they heard a 
faint voice say : ‘ Help, dear husband ! help, dear 
brother !* They now worked away with redoubled 
industry, and soon made a considerable opening, 
through which one of the brothers descended. 
The spot was totally dark, and lie could see 
no one. ‘Any one here?’ he cried. His sister 
answered in trembling and broken accents : ‘ It 
is I, dear brother. My sister-in-law and my 
daughter are alive too. 1 have always trusted 
in God that He would send me relief, and He 
has been graciously pleased to preserve me and 
deliver me.’ 

Her husband and other brother also descended ; 
and there were joy and tears and thankfulness 
beyond expression. 
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The imprisoned women were too weak to move, 
and were shrunk almost to skeletons. With 
great tenderness they were removed to the house 
of a friend, where they were put to bed and 
nursed with care and affection. The daughter 
recovered soonest, and the unmarried woman 
was able to walk in a week or two ; but Roccia’s 
wife, who had been in a more cramped position 
thru "the rest, was the last .to regain the use of 
her limbs; and her eyes were ever afterwards 
affected with dimness, from'being suddenly brought 
out of her prison into the light of day. 

We give a description of their imprisonment 
from the lips of ltoccia’s wife. When the dire 
calamity befell them, she was in the stable with 
her sister. They had gone there with some 
rye-flour gruel for one of the goats which, on 
the evening before, lmd brought fort]} two dead 
kids. Roccia’s daughter and a younger son were 
with the women, standing in a corner among the 
animals, waiting for the sound of the bell to go 
to church. In the stable were a donkey, six 
£oats, and half-a-dozen fowls. Roccia’s wife was 
about to leave the stable to go to her own house. 
Scarcely had she reached the stable door, when 
she heard the warning voice of the minister. 
Looking up, she saw the descending avalanche, 
and heard a sound as of another at some little 
distance. She hurried back into the stable and 
told her sister and her children. In a few 
minutes the snow descended upon the building, 
erfwhing in the roof and part of the ceiling. To 
save themselves they got into the rack and 
manger, the latter being under the main posts 
of the building, .and therefore able to bear the 
immense pressure. They occupied, however, a 
very uncomfortable posture, crouching against the 
wall in a space only a little more than a yard 
in breadth. They had escaped instant death, but 
(lie more painfui and lingering death by famine 
seemed certainly to await them. They were 
oppressed with the thought of how they could 
subsist under such circumstances. The children 
/lid not lose heart; they said they had had 
breakfast, and could do very well until the next 
morning. The aunt had a few chestnuts in her 
pocket; and two each of these served for their 
supper, with snow-water as a beverage. In the 
bakehouse near the stable was the whole produce 
of yesterday’s baking. They made repeated 
attempts to force their way through the snow 
to the bakehouse, but all in vain. There was 
only one resource left, and that was the goat 
which had recently brought forth the two dead 
lcids. This supply proved invaluable. On the 
second day they felt the pangs of hunger; they ; 
divided the remaining chestnuts among them, and ’ 
also a quart of goat’s milk. The third day they ! 
made another effort to get to the bakehouse ;! 
but the weight of snow was too much for them, 
so they gave up all hopes of help from that 
direction. They were therefore shut up to the 
milk of the one goat. 

To feed the goats was now one great object. 
Two of them were near the manger—the one 
already yielding milk ; and the other, being with 
young, might be expected soon to do so, if they 
could only supply them with food. Over the 
manger where they lay was a hole into the 
hayloft; through this hole they pulled down the 
fodder into the rack ; and when they could no 


longer reach it, the sagacious creatures climbed 
upon their shoulders and helped themselves. 

At the end of the first week, the boy began 
to sink. He had complained of great pain in 
his stomach. His mother nursed him in Jier lap 
for a whole week, when he desired to lie liis 
length fti the manger, llis hands and lips were 
cold, and his respiration feeble. His mother put 
a little milk to his lips, but he could not take 
it; and then with one tender cry, * O my father 
in the snow ! 0 father, father ! ’ he expired. 

Throughout the whole of their imprisonment 
they were in total darkness. For nearly three 
weeks the crowing of the cock enabled them to 
distinguish night from day ; but at the end of 
this term chanticleer died, and his companions 
followed him one by one. They then literally 
took ‘no note of time.’ The donkey and the 
other goats were very restless for some time, 
but at length they fell a prey to hunger and 
exhaustion. The milk of the first goat gradu¬ 
ally diminished ; but the kidding of the second 
increased the supply, and as they killed the 
kid, though yith great reluctance, the supply 
held out until the day of their deliverance. The. 
poor goat became quite a solace to them, as it 
was so tame as to lick their hands and face. The 
poor creature was ever, afterward^ an object of 
great affection in the family. 

We need only add one or two interesting facts. 
During their live weeks’ imprisonment they suf¬ 
fered little uneasiness from hunger after the first 
week. The eflluvia from the dead animals were 
far more disagreeable, as also the vermin which 
infested the place, and the great coldness of the 
snow-water wnich trickled over them. The con¬ 
strained position was also a source of great misery. 
During the whole of the time, Mrs lloccia had 
no sleep; but her daughter and her sister had 
intervals of repose equal to their nightly rest. 
Their deliverance was a matter of great thank¬ 
fulness to all concerned ; and many a winter’s 
evening was spent in relating around their 
humble hearth the sufferings, the mercies, and 
the deliverance of that eventful time. 


A N1G1IT IN AN INDIAN HILL-FORT. 

Some short time ago, I being then an insignifi¬ 
cant member of the Army Headquarters staff 
at Simla, the liill-capital of India, it became 
desirable to increase the number of hill-stations 
for the summer accommodation* of British troops. 
It was thought that the Chor mountain, the 
most prominent peak of which is some sixty 
miles from Simla, would on its lower ridges 
afford suitable sites; and accordingly, a Com¬ 
mittee of officers was formed for the purpose 
of reconnoitring and making a report This 
Committee consisted of a well-known general, 
a major of Engineers, and myself, a humble sub. 
Somewhat trying work it was to get to the Chor, 
the road being of the most breakneck descrip¬ 
tion, and the monsoon rains showing symptoms 
of bursting for our especial delectation. However, 
we trudged on manfully, climbed to the very 
topmost peak of the Chor, which by our aneroid 
we made over twelve thousand feet, and saw— 
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nothing; for, by evil chance, one of the most 
magnificent views in Asia was batted to na by 
clouds which shut out everything except the 
first mile or two of the hog-backed ridges 
below ns. Disappointed, we descended ; and that 
night it was arranged we should separate and 
return to Simla by different routes, so as to 
make the President’s report aa comprehensive 
as possible. In the execution of this idea, I 
found myself the next day at a place called 
Bhairogh, whence I proceeded—on foot, for we 
had been obliged to send our ponies back, owing 
to the state of the road—to a village called Tali. 
Here at first I thought of camping, as I had 
come some eleven miles up hill and down dale; 
but the place was so bare and I was so anxious 
to push on, being short of provision*, that l 
suddenly determined to double my march and 
make for a fort called Rajgarh, an/,1 described as 
being some twelve miles farther on. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I was dilatory in starting; the march, 
as usual, was longer than I had been led to 
suppose; the road was hilly, and it was not 
until about nine p.m. that I found myself peer¬ 
ing through the darknes? in the vicinity of my 
destined camp. 

Camp, did I say ? It was very soon evident 
that there was to be no camp for me that evening, 
and, what was still more objectionable, no supper. 
Slowly as I had walked, my servant with whom 
was all my money, and the coolies with my tent 
and kit, were miles behind. It was too lato for 
such an unkempt ragamuffin as I undoubtedly 
was to disturb the garrison, so I shortly made 
up my mind to bivouac peacefully under a tree. 
Just outside the fort, however, and close to the 
spot I had marked out for my resting-place, 
two natives, by the light of a fire, wore hammering 
some metal vessel with such animation as to 
wholly preclude the possibility of sleep. To 
these enthusiasts I explained that I was a sahib, 
and suggested they should postpone their opera¬ 
tions till next morning. They, naturally enough 
perhaps, demurred ; and I wrangled, and they 
continued their metallic fantasia until I could 
stand it no longer. Thinking, perhaps, I could 
persuade the local head-man to assist me in 
getting a night’s«rest, I presented myself at 
the gate of the fort, a square walled inclosure 
of no strength, and' demanded admittance. After 
much palavering with the sleepy sentry, I was 
let in past the outer wall, but not into the 
inner part; whereupon, I asked that the head¬ 
man should be sent for, and further clamoured 
for a chair. Seated upon this,-and curiously 
scrutinised by a few promiscuous hill-folk, I 
waited for some five minutes, wondering why 
nobody came. At last a gate in the inner wall 
was thrown open, and out poured a procession, 
lit with torches, and headed by an evidently 
high-class native in flowing white robes. After 
the interchange of salaams, this individual, who 
.subsequently turned out to be the tehsildar 


(administrator of a district), said to me with 
much humility: ‘Is your honour sent by the 
government to see if troops can be encamped 
on our bills?* 

I admitted the soft impeachment; whereupon 
the tehsildar smiled benignly, and a succession 
of happy grunts and ‘It is hes,' ran round the 
rest of the assembly, who had grouped them¬ 
selves in an admiring circle round my chair. * 

‘Ah, your honour, we are made very happy 
by seeing you! The Deputy Commissioner of 
Simla wrote to our rajah to say that you and 
two other sahibs were coming; but we feared 
you had gone by another way.’ 

This was gratifying, but not to the purpose. 
I accordingly explained to my friend my situa¬ 
tion, begged him to discourage the metal-workers, 
and asked Jjhat my servants when they arrived 
might be directed to my whereabouts. At this, 
consternation reigned on every side, and the 
tehsildar nearly fainted. 

‘Your honour sleep under a tree!* hr- gasped. 
‘ It is not to be thought of. I haw given 
orders for a banquet to be prepared for your 
honour; and your sleeping-room is by tfiis time 
ready. Will your honour be pleased to come 
and see it ? ’ 

I followed the obsequious tehsildar, and 
inspected my proposed sleeping apartment, a 
small room, with no outlet but the door, and 
literally stuffed with carpets, quilts, and pillows, 
evidently collected hurriedly for the occasion. 
What pleased me most was the sight of a bed, 
which I at once ordered to be brought out into 
a sort of inner veranda, not wishing to be 
wholly suffocated. I then did justice to the 
‘banquet* as a man who had trudged some fivo- 
and-twentv miles over a difficult country might 
reasonably be expected to do. The surroundings 
were rather oppressive, and the civilities of my 
host and his companions rather overwhelming ; 
hut I was not in a mood to be critical, and it 
was with considerable self-satisfaction I eventu¬ 
ally sought my couch, falling asleep almost simul¬ 
taneously. 

The next morning, I prepared to start on 
another march, and again I liad an interview 
with the tehsildar and the rest of the garrison. 
I could not help noticing that though the man 
was perfectly polite and obliging, there was a 
change in his demeanour and in that of his 
following. No more was my every movement 
watched with eager curiosity, no more was my 
every mouthful accompanied by beaming smiles 
and grinds of satisfaction. This did not distress 
me greatly, but I thought it curious, and when 
I had said farewell and had fairly started on 
my journey, I asked my servant what it all 
meant. 

The man smiled, and explained: * Deputy 
Commissioner Sahib he write to rajah this place 
.and say : “ V ery great general and two other 
sahibs coming see your country. Government 
want put soldiers in your country when hot 
time comes. Good for you if government do 
this, because government pay yon well, and 
country getting plenty rich.” Rajah he very 
pleased, and write to all his tehsildars and say: 
“When great general sahib comes, you make 
plenty show and big dinner.” Last night you 
come to fort, and it rather dark; tehsildar he 
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not see very well, jmd he think you be very 
great general. This morning come, he see you 
not general, and he plenty sorry such big dinner 
nmke ! * 


WHAT GOES TO THE MAKING OF A 
SILK GOWN. 

Visitors to the International Exhibition at Edin¬ 
burgh who have watched with wonder and admira¬ 
tion the deft fingers of the silk-winder as she 
winds the delicate straw-coloured threads from 
the cocoon, may be interested to know^ometliing 
of the rise and progress of the manufacture of 
this, the most beautiful and costly of all our 
textile fabrics. 

The spinning of silk was first discovered in 
China, and is supposed to have been practised 
there almost two thousand eight hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. A Chinese empress, 
See-ling, a native of India, is said to have 
discovered, probably by accident, that those 
wonderful cocoons which the silkworm prepares 
for its transformation might he pressed into the 
service of man in the same way ns cottou and 
flax are. She unravelled the delicate fibres, and 
found them to be strong, though fine, and capable 
of being woven info a web. Prosecuting licr 
researches, she learned how to breed and reiir 
the worms so as to obtain an abundant supply 
of cocoons; and in this way initiated a new 
industry, which tin* empresses who succeeded her 
delighted to foster. 

For a long time the weaving of silk was in 
the hands of the court ladies ; then, by slow 
degrees, it passed from rank to rank, until it 
became the favourite occupation of all classes of 
i women. Tt was introduced into Europe by way 
| of Constantinople ; and in f>27 a.i>., in the reign 
| of Justinian, it had become so far common that 
garments of silk were the favourite wear of the 
Byzantine nobles. The origin, and manufacture 
of. this beautiful fabric seem, however, to have 
been very imperfectly understood, until two 
monks who '.had travelled through India and 
China astonished the emperor and his court 
by informing them that the shining silk gar¬ 
ments which they admired so much owed their 
existence in the first place to the labours of a 
small worm. Justinian, like many crowned heads, 
was often in want of money, and it occurred to 
him, as lie listened to the travellers’ wonderful 
tales, that if ho could introduce the manufacture 
of this costly cloth into his dominions, it would 
be a sure and increasing source of revenue. Thus 
judging, he offered the two monks a large reward 
if they would procure for him a supply of the 
eggs of this wonderful creature. The monks 
undertook the commission ; and after much diffi¬ 
culty, succeeded in procuring a few ounces of 
the eggs of the silkworm moth. This treasure, 
which they had not obtained without danger, 
they hid in two hollow canes which they used 
as staffs. One of these precious staffs was lost; 
hut the other was safely presented to Justinian; 


and the supply of eggs so curiously procured laid 
the foundation .of a flourishing silk manufacture. 

This, which was at first a close monopoly, 
guarded with the most jealous care, gradually 
became extended to other countries, as wave after 
wave of conquest swept over the Eastern Empire. 
One of these conquerors, Roger, king of Sicily, 
in 1140 transported a whole colony of silk- 
weavers, with a plentiful supply of eggs, from 
Constantinople to Palermo, where, for many 
centuries afterwards, a great manufacture of silk 
flourished. It was not until nearly a hundred 
years after the Sicilian king’s invasion of Con¬ 
stantinople that the enterprising citizens of 
Genoa and Venice succeeded in procuring a supply 
of the coveted eggs, and very soon made their 
countries famous for the manufacture of silk. 
In 1300, the velvets of Genoa were renowned 
throughout Europe; hut there was always an 
attempt, more or less, to make the manufacture 
of silk a moi opoly; and it was not until nearly 
two hundred^ years after the Italian cities had 
become famous centres of the silk industry, that 
the manufacture was introduced into France. 
When it dfd come, it was, as in the case of 
Roger of Sicily, in the train of a conqueror. 
Francis I., while pursuing his conquests in the 
north of Italy, bccarn^ aware of toe wealth and 
importance of this branch of industry, and suc¬ 
ceeded, partly by bribery, partly by force, in plant¬ 
ing colonies oi silk-weavers in Lyons, Avignon, 
and Tours. In all these cities it flourished greatly 
in a short time, particularly in Lyons, which 
speedily became one of the centres of the silk- 
manufacturc throughout Europe. 

In England, James I. made an effort to intro¬ 
duce it; hut, in spite of his fostering care, it 
did not at first take kindly to the soil, and, 
in fact, never throve until it was re-introduced 
by the Huguenot refugees who were driven 
from France by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Under their care it became for a 
short time very prosperous and England bade 
fair to rival either Italy or France ; but the trade 
was from the first a close monopoly, from which 
all outsiders, either foreigners or natives, were 
jealously excluded# The consequence of this was 
that there was no improvement; the manufacture 
stood still in England, while in France it was 
making gigantic strides. It was in vain that suc¬ 
cessive acts of parliament wore enacted to foster 
and encourage it; it continued to decline until 
1824, when it was at last freed from the swaddling 
hands which had so long impeded all free growth 
and progress. It has, however, been found impos¬ 
sible to recover as yet our Jost ground, and the 
great proportion of the silk used in this country 
still comes from France. Jn the year 1877, our 
import of silk amounted to £12,031,822, of which 
by far the greater amount came from France, 
j France, indeed, at this moment far surpasses, in 
the production.of silk, any other country in the 
; world, the annual value of this manufacture 
being about thirty millions. Many causes have 
been at work in France to produce this result, 
one of which is undoubtedly the attention paid 
t<? technical education, and the extent to which 
it is taken advantage of by both men and 
women. 

There are two distinct systems under which, 
across the Channel, this important manufacture 
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is carried on. Around Lyons, the trade is in 
the hands of small practical manufacturers, who 
have risen by dint of industry and skill from 
the ranks of workmen. These men set up in 
business for themselves, but not in any large 
way ; they do not employ many hands, and often 
themselves work harder than any of their ^assist¬ 
ants. These hands, both male and female—for 
women are employed as largely as men—can 
and do receive instruction at a very cheap rate, 
and from the best masters, at one or other of the 
Ecoles de Theorie of Lyons. There the whole 
process and the best modes cj silk manufacture 
are exhaustively taught. Chemistry and the 
arts of colouring silk, with the drawing and 
designing of patterns, are included in the lessons. 
This system of small manufacturers, who board 
in their own families the apprentices whom they 
train to their trade, was once general throughout 
France ; but within the last, fifty years it has 
in many districts been superseded by another, 
known as the Convent Factory system. • It 
sprang up first among the Jura Mountains at 
the small village of Jujurieux. A native of the 
village, a poor lad, had worked at Lyons as an 
apprentice in the establishment of one of the small 
master manufacturers so common there. By dint 
of industry and intelligence, Jean Bonnet soon 
became a master himself, and entering into con¬ 
tracts with important Parisian houses, in course of 
time accumulated a large fortune. Returning to 
his native place, lie found it as he had lelt it, 
ugly, decaying, and wretchedly poor, and resolved 
to raise it to prosperity, lie began by buying 
a large piece of ground, on which he built a 
number of pretty cottages, a handsome church, 
and finally a large factory, in which lie resolved 
to employ only women. He fed, lodged, and 
clothed the poor girls whom he received into 
his employment, paid them small wages, and 
taught them the art of silk-weaving along with 
the rudiments of education. At the beginning 
of his- enterprise, he had mauy difficulties to 
contend with ; liis pupils in the first instance 
often preferred the rough work of the fields; 
but lie persevered with his experiment until lie 
had conquered all obstacles, a*-d made Jujurieux 
prosperous, and his system a success. The girls, 
the native material out of which he formed his 
workwomen, became, by the aid of a select body 
of nuns whom he had enlisted in his service, 
famous throughout France for their good conduct 
and respectability. 

The success of this first convent factory led 
to the establishment of many others, which with 
varying fortunes still continue to be worked very 
much on the same 4 principle. Not all were so 
successful as that of Jujurieux ; but many have 
been so to a great degree, and there are now 
three large factories conducted on this principle 
in the south of France. Sometimes nuns are 
employed as teachers, but not inyariably so ■, in 
many instances their place is taken by female 
superintendents expert at the trade. These 
women, like, the small master manufacturers, 
often displuy the kindliest interest in those 
under their charge; and if they see a girl excep¬ 
tionally clever and intelligent, will make no 
inconsiderable personal sacrifices to enable her 
to perfect herself in the higher branches of the 
industry by becoming a designer ol new mate¬ 


rials, of patterns, and combinations of colour, 
such os are rigidly demanded with every suc¬ 
cessive season by the uncompromising tyranny 
of Fashion. 


THE GREAT SHIP-CxiNAL OF CORINTH. 

This work, which, cutting through the Isthmus 
of Corinth, will be of sufficient depth and width 
to allow of the passage of large vessels, is making 
rapid progress, employing at present about one 
thousand men. The quantity of earth to bo 
excavated will be about twelve million cubic feet, 
and of tliie, about two and a half millions have 
already been removed. The depth of the canal 
is proposed to be twenty-six feet; and the width 
at the surface of the water will be seventy-two 
feet, except at the entrance, where it will be 
about three times that width. The water is 
already admitted to a distance of sixteen hundred 
feet into the land at each end, the depth being 
nearly seventeen feet. It is confidently estimated 
that the canal will be accomplished in about 
five years from the present time, judging by the 
rate at which it is being carried on. It will 
be an eminently useful work when completed, 
and one calculated to save much valuable time, 
by enabling ships to go through the Isthmus, 
instead of having to sail round the Morea in 
order to pass from east to west, or from west 
to cast—a circumstance that must carry its own 
importance in the commercial and maritime 
world. 


‘NONE WTLL MISS TIIEE.’ 

Fkw will miss tlice. Friend, when tliou 
For a month in dust hast lain. 

Skilful hand, and anxious brow. 

Tongue of wisdom, busy brain— 

All thou wort mha.ll 1* forgot, 

And thy place shall know thee not. 

Shadows from the bending trees 
O’er thy lowly head may pass, 

Sighs from every wandering breeze 

Stir the long, thick, churchyard grass— 
Wilt thou heed them { No : thy sleep 
Shall be dreamless, calm, and deep. 

Some sweet bird may sit and sing 
On the marble of thy tomb, 

Soon to flit on joyous wing 

From that place of death and gloom, 

On some hough to warble clear ; 
but these songs thou shalt not hear. 

Some kind voice may sing thy piaise, 
Passing near thy place of rest, 

Fondly talk of‘other days’— 

But no throb within thy breast 
Shall respond to words of praise, 

Or old thoughts of * other days.’ 

Since so fleeting is thy name. 

Talent, beauty, power, and wit, 

It were well that without shame 
Thou in God’s great book wert writ, 
There in golden words to be 
Graven for eternity. 
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THE GREEK GYPSIES AT LIVERPOOL. 
Towards the middle of last July, the people 
of Liverpool were surprised by the advent of 
a large band of Greek gypsies, ninety-nine in 
number, whom the London train had left 
stranded on a vacant space of ground beside the 
railway station. Though spoken of as ‘Greek’ 
gypsies, they were really from all parts of the 
Gr.'c< o-Turkibh corner of Europe, and some even 
from Smyrna and its neighbourhood. But they 
preferred to he regarded as Greeks, and all of 
them spoke the modern Greek tongue. They 
had come to Liverpool, intending to take an 
eurlv steamer to New York ; but their progress 
was here suddenly arrested ; and their stay in 
Liverpool prov d to be of longer duration Ilian 
had been anticipated by themselves or by others, 
l’rom their first squatliiig-ground beside the 
station they had early been removed to a 
secluded eorner at Walton, within the grounds 
of the Zoological Gardens. But liow long they 
must yet remain there, and what was to be done 
with them, seemed difficult problems. 

It was not the fault of these strange emigrants 
that they thus halted on the outward verge of 
Europe. They had honestly paid their way 
hither from their Mediterranean home, and they 
had enough money among them to pay for their 
passage across the Atlantic. But at this point 
America interfered. Ready as she once was to 
welcome all immigrants with open arms, America 
lias become less hospitable of recent years. She has 
excluded the Chinaman, for racial reasons ; and 
now she is drawing the line at the ‘pauper,’ of 
whatever race, because of his poverty. It is not 
many years since Longfellow apostrophised Driving 
Cloud , ‘chief of the mighty Omawhaws,’ telling 
him it was in vain that he and his meagre tribe 
‘ claimed the soil for their hunting-grounds/ 

While down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns 
that they, too, 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its 
division! 


But times a^e changed. And the European 
‘pauper’ finds no resting-place on North Ame¬ 
rican soil, bryfc is sent back to his old hopeless 
existence in the garrets and ‘caverns’ of Europe. 
It is only the self-supporting immigrant that 
receives a welcome. There is nothing unnatural 
in tliis attitude of the Americans. A young and 
ambitions country does not want its ranks to be ; 
recruited from the idle, unenergetic, and criminal j 
classes of older states ; indeed, half the troubles I 
of America have come, not from the descendants 
of the men who founded the Republic, but from 
the heterogeneous invaders of the present century. 
Thus, the American attitude is intelligible enough. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact that the poor are not 
permitted to seek a home in that vast country, 
forms a grim commentary on the popular con¬ 
ception of America as the great haven of refuge 
for all the victims of Old-world tyrannies. 

It must be confessed that the appearance of 
the gypsy camp at Walton was not at all 
suggestive of the ideal emigrant; so that it was 
perhaps as well that* the present writer conceived 
the idea of visiting them without any intention 
of advocating tlieir claim to such a title. The 
scene, truly, did not suggest any such qualities 
as cleanliness, industry, or wealth. Scattered 
along two sides of an open grassy triangle stood 
the gypsy tents, some fifteen or twenty—small¬ 
sized, mean, and dingy, loosely §>ut together, con¬ 
structed of old canvas or sacking, which fell on 
either side of a low ridgc-pd!e, and was closed 
at one end. In the open space between the two 
rows of tents a group of gjysy men were amusing 
themselves—some wrestling and fighting play¬ 
fully ; while the others looked on, talking, laugh¬ 
ing, 5nd smoking. A few female figures were 
moving about among the tents; and a host of 
children, of all sizes, scampered, toddled, and 
tumbled over the grass, as happy as if they had 
never breathed a milder air than that of this 
chilly English summer day. 

One glance at the swarthy faces of these people 
was enough to convince one that their claim to be 
called ‘gypsies’ did not rest upon the mere fact j 
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that they were nomads by habit and tinkers by 
trade, but that they were the little-mixed repre¬ 
sentatives of a distinct racial type. A closer 
examination did reveal the presence of an infusion 
of white blood among a few of them ; but nearly 
all were the darkest of all dark-skinned Euro¬ 
peans. In no degree whatever did thei* tawny 
complexion result from long exposure to wind 
and sun; _ for, when one glanced at the skin 
which their half-open shirts disclosed, or at the 
bodies of the ill-clad little creatures everywhere 
running about, one saw the same uniform dusky 
hue. The hair of all was‘jet black; but the 
colour of their eyes seemed to be invariably of a 
deep hazel shade, rather than the opaque black 
that may be seen in the eyes of many people of 
a fairer skin. 

No sooner were their visitors descried, than 
several young children, and one girl of about 
seventeen, swooped down on them with pleading 
cries for money. Strongly resembling the chil¬ 
dren of our itinerant Italians in their dress and 
appearance, they were also like them in their 
appealing tones and in the very words they used. 

* Grazia, grazia, deli mi peua [penny], ma (Iona! ’ 
were the words they reiterated in various com¬ 
binations, as they held out their dirty little 
hands beseechingly for the expected ‘pena.’ 
Whether they had become familiar with this 
Italian patois during their temporary residence 
in Italy, or whether—as is likelier—they had been 
always accustomed to it in their homes among 
the Ionian Islands, it was clearly the favourite 
form of speech among the younger children. 
But that they also understood modern Greek 
became speedily clear, although they ■were far 
from appreciating the uses to which that language 
was put. For on this occasion the writer was 
accompanied by a Greek gentleman, representing 
an eminent merchant of Liverpool who had 
greatly exerted himself on behalf of his otherwise 
friendless countrymen ; and by his instructions, 
all attempts at begging were sternly suppressed, 
not only because the tiling itself was objection¬ 
able, but also because he foresaw that, if indulged 
in, it would further complicate the position of 
the gypsies, and counteract Vtis efforts to arouse 
the sympathy of the American authorities. 
Accordingly, by a few rapid sentences in Greek, 
the suppliants were effectually repressed. 

As soon as the leading men of the band 1 who 
were then present—the chief himself had gone 
into town with two of his followers—understood 
that one of theiy visitors was a fellow-country¬ 
man, representing their patron, they thronged 
around him with, a hundred questions, gesticu¬ 
lating violently the while ; and the burden of 
their complaint was : ‘ How long must we remain 
here?’ ‘Why should, we he detained when our 
journey is half over?’ ‘Why will the Americans 
not let us come V Their case was really a hard 
one. Three hundred napoleons had they spent 
on their journey from Greece—on the clear 
understanding that they were to obtain a passage 
across the Atlantic from Liverpool, the money 
for which they had in their possession. Then 
came the word that they would not be allowed 
to land ; when immediately the steamship com¬ 
panies unanimously refused to take them as 
passengers. Nor was Canada a hit more friendly 
than the States; so that only South America 


remained open to them. This, indeed, was 
where they specially wished to go—among the 
Southern Europeans and their fellow-gypsies. 
But a voyage to Brazil means a great deal more 
money than the short passage to New York. 
The other alternative held up to them—to return 
to their native country—they indignantly repelled. 
They had left it for want of employment, and 
in the hopes of making more money in the, New 
World; for the reasons, in short, which induce 
other people to emigrate; and they had no wish 
to waste their substance on a fruitless journey 
to and from Liverpool. 

Although nomadic gypsies, not very clean in 
their appearance and ways, it must be remembered 
that these people were, like many other gypsies, 
honest craftsmen. Some English gypsies who 
visited them came away with the impression 
that they f/cre extremely well skilled in metal- 1 
working; and the account given by one of their 
‘interviewers,' a Roumanian gentleman, quite 

bears this out. ‘Mr -■ asked the chief why 

the tribe thought of going to America, and was 
answered that they wished to make a living. 
In Roumania they could “ use the le.id ” [solder], 
and they could make and clean pans [the pans 
being presumably of copper, since they were 
noted for their skill in cupper-working]. They 
were nho builders, and carried bricks and mor¬ 
tar. They also tilled the soil. . . . From his 

[Mr -’sj knowledge of their habits in Rou- 

mania, he did not think the Americans need 
fear their advent, as they would strive to earn 
an honest living.’ To all this favourable testi¬ 
mony may be added the statement made by the 
proprietor of the Gardens, that, so far as he 
could judge, they were absolutely free from the 
vice of drunkenness, which was more than he 
could say of many of the ‘roughs’ who came 
to look at them. 

The passports which they produced from their 
pocket-books were seen to be bi-lingual—French 
and Greek in several instances, French and Rou¬ 
manian, apparently, in others. One ran in the 
name of King Milan I. of Servia. The French 
designation given to them was that of chnu- 
dronnier (tinker). Their Christian names, detailed 
in their respective passports, were various—such 
as Michael (the name of their chief), Constantin, 
Ktefano, and Janka; among the iemale names 
were Maria and Ghuri (pron. Gew'ri). The ! 
passports, which had been duly vise’ll by the 
various consuls, frequently included a consider¬ 
able number of individuals in each, thus cover¬ 
ing one or more families. As already stated, 
these people came from all parts of Greece and 
European Turkey—from Cortu on the west, and 
Smyrna on the east, and also from the princi¬ 
palities of Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania. Many 
of them, no doubt, are among the people par¬ 
ticularly treated of in Dr Paspati's well-known 
work on the Turkish Gypsies. 

After their first expressions of indignation 
and annoyance at their mysterious detention 
had passed off, those men fell into a pleasanter 
humour, and accepted with gratitude a few cigars 
which their visitors offered them. They seemed 
great smokers, both men and women, their 
favourite pipe being about a foot in length, 
with a pendulous, elastic tube. On learning that 
the present writer had come all the way from 
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‘ Scozia* (Scotland) to see them, they showed 
much gratification, to which their chief spokes¬ 
man at once gave expression in modern Greek 
through the medium of our interpreter; and, 
pointing to the freshly-lit cigar at which he was 
now puffing vigorously, he said with emphasis, 

‘ Bdn\ bon’;’ in this case employing his Italian 
dialect as likely to he the most intelligible form 
of speech. This man was .quite an accomplished 
linguist, and could speak Greek, Russian, Rou¬ 
manian, and two or three other dialects of South¬ 
eastern Europe. The curious thing was, that 
while he seemed rather proud of his attainments, 
he never once included in his list his own 
mother-tongue, the speech of the gypsy race. 
Neither would he admit that he was a ‘ ziganka,’ 
not for a long time, at any rate; but subse¬ 
quently, both he and his comrades answered to 
the name of Roam* and the cigar was no longer 
bo7)\ but Idaho .f 

The Greek gentleman and the visitor from 
Scozia had by this time made a sufficient investi¬ 
gation of the camp. The general effect of the 
people and their surroundings was undoubtedly 1 
disappointing. There was an almost total absence 
of colour in tlicir attire, which—among the men, 
at least—was very plain, and had little of a dis¬ 
tinctive character about it. One, however, wore 
a broad leathern belt studded with brass-headed 
nails, which had something about it suggesting 
the picturesque; while the fingers of most of 
the men and women were adorned with many 
rings. The men wore their hair short, and some 
had moustaches and beards. There was more 
that was characteristic about the women. The 
general hue of their attire was ‘sad-coloured,’ 
like that of the men ; but one had a red, white- 
spotted kerchief wound round ln r head, gypsy . 
fashion ; and most of them had necklaces of 
coral or beads, and large silver coins disposed 
in strings around their neck and shoulders. 
Their raven tresses were braided in long plaits, 
which hung down on either side. But none of 
these gypsy women could bo called handsome, 
ami, indeed, were much inferior to the men in 
this respect Among the children, however, there 
were one or two really pretty faces; one, a 
little girl of five or six, had quite a refined and 
sweet expression, as well as regular delicate 
features. In her case, an exception was made 
to the Btem decree against almsgiving; and it 
was amusing to see her shy hesitation as, with 
hanging _ head, and a side-glance at the gypsy 
man beside her—who, with many cuffs to right 
and left, had repressed all attempts at begging— 
she held out a tiny hand for the offered ‘ pena,’ 
while her neat little mouth parted smilingly 
over a row ol' shining ‘ivories.’ The children, 
in fact, who numbered more than fifty, con¬ 
stituted the most attractive feature of the scene ; 
and queer, impish little creatures they were. 
Even where they had no claims to beauty, they 
were still inexpressibly droll. Some possessed 
very little clothing wherewith to hide their 
small brown bodies. One marched gravely about 
with nothing on but a dilapidated shirt; while, 
in the distance, a nurse about eight years old 

* Roam or Rom, the gypsies’ own name for a gypsy all 
the world over. 

t Lfoho, otherwise Idtcho , ‘good.’ 


was seen to pursue and capture a wholly naked 
little savage of half her age. Something in their 
serio-comic air and the tumbled-together look of 
their garments, frequently reminded one of the 
odd little Bohemians in Callot’s etchings. 

In one tent lay an old and very dark-skinned, 
white-bearded man. Through some accident, lie 
had loBt the use of his legs; but he lay stolidly 
on the ground, smoking a cigar, indifferent, 
apparently, to the inquisitive looks of a dozen 
curious spectators. A baby was lying very still 
in a heap of swaddling-clothes beside him— 
‘dying,’ said some the onlookers, though the 
mother herself pronounced the illness to be 
nothing serious. 

On leaving the camp, another incident in the 
checkered life of the sojourners presented itself. 
Two of their young women—girls, rather—had 
gone into the streets to do a little ‘shopping,’ 
and had attempted to enter a butcher’s shop, 
with intent to purchase ; but from the recesses 
of this booth,#suddenly evoked by their appear¬ 
ance, there issued forth what Mr Skim pole 
would have ^escribed as ‘the absurd figure of 
an angry butcher,’ who, with furious mien and 
uplifted arm, drove the poor girls back into the 
street. Followed by a small crowd of street- 
children, the two yourifc Roman^ maidens strode 
along, one with a splendid scowl on her face, as she 
Hashed her angry glances on the jeering (jaftjoes* 
But a friend and compatriot was at hand. The 
irate butcher, being questioned, explained that he 
did not drive them away for any attempted dis¬ 
honesty, but because he knew, from the previous 
days’ experience, that they had only copper to 
oiler him for meat that was fairly worth some 
silver. To do him justice, the good butcher 
began to abate his wrath as soon as lie perceived 
that there was money to be made after all. 
The girls were recalled, and—a perfect mob of 
children looking in at door and windows—their 
aprons were filled with a goodly store of meat, 
with which they departed in happiness, blessing 
their kindly benefactor. 

This mid-day visit had not been enough for 
the gentleman froiji Scozia, who returned the 
same evening to the camp with a small party, 
one of the number being a famous ‘ word- 
master ’ of Romanes.f And now it became 
apparent that the correctly behaved people 
of the forenoon, freed from tlie check of their 
patron’s influence, had dropped the mask, and 
stood boldly forth in their true colours. Not 
that they were very bad, even ihen ; their only 
vice was that of begging. But how to describe 
that! From entrance to exit it was incessant, 
clamorous, piteous, and beyond all satisfying. 
Men, women, children, even babies begged ! From 
every side came the (jrami formula; and the 
nearer petitioners would lift and kiss the hem of 
one’s garments. Coppers 'vanished like smoke. 
Cigars and cigarettes were eagerly accepted on all 
sides, even by mere children. Nay, so free from 
shame were the supplicants, that, perceiving 
whence one of the ladies drew her store of 
cigarettes—thoughtfully laid in for their benefit 
—one of the young gypsies quietly thrust his 
hand into the folds of the dress and drew out 

* Oatijoes, Gentiles or non-gypsics. 

f liomanos, the gypsy language. 
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the remaining two or three ! There was not 
the slightest attempt at violence or furtive theft ; 
only an incessant, plaintive Legging by voice and 
manner—of the most artistic order, evolved out 
of the practice of many generations. Although 
our own gypsies had long ago the reputation of 
practising this art, it is now quite dissociated 
irom them—in this direct form. 

Those English gypsies who had visited them 
had a good deal to say of their begging propensi¬ 
ties. From one they had demanded tobacco to 
an unlimited extent, from others they had asked 
for sugar and soap. And ■tfhilc it was amusing 
to hear our own gypsies express their righteous 
indignation at the ways of their ‘kin beyond 
sea,’ it was very interesting to listen to their 
remarks upon their common language; for, 
although very imperfectly indeed, and only in 
occasional words and phrases, they could under¬ 
stand each other a little—only a little, however, 
so great are the differences of intonation, in¬ 
flexion, and vocabulary. Nevertheless, now that 
those Greeks had revealed themselves in their 
true character as gypsies, it became clearly evi¬ 
dent to their visitors that—unlike their brethren 
in Montenegro—they still retained the language j 
of their race. In the midst of the tumult and 
crowd—not only of gypsies but of indiscrimi¬ 
nate gaftjoca —it was impossible even for a Mro 
lavengro * to do more than exchange a few brief 
sentences with them. But, in that imperfect 
way, it became clear that this was a camp of 
true Romane. Itoum , or rather ICrroum, is the 
form they give to the more common Horn, in 
which peculiarity they resemble the Erroumans of 
the Basque countries. Various words were thus 
obtained from them, corresponding generally with 
those which one finds in I)r Paspati’s collection. 

But patience has its limits, and a steady and 
persistent demand for largesse cannot be as 
steadily complied with ; so, With words of fare¬ 
well, to the older members of the tribe, who 
had throughout restrained themselves—and indeed 
some of the youthful mendicants, who were void 
of shame—the gypsy camp was left to become 
an interesting memory. 

When these lines were written, the newspapers 
told of heavy rains and wet bedraggled tents ; 
and further, of a proposal made by an inveterate 
showman to exhibit the gypsies through the 
music-halls, with their ancestral games, dances, 
and craftsmanship. Misguided wanderers from' 
the blue /Egean, is there no better fate before 
you than this 1 , 
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BY FRED. M. WHITE. 

IN TWENTY CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

The shades of evening had commenced to fall; 
already the slanting sun shining through the open 
window glittered on the array of crystal glasses, 
turning the wine within them to a blood-red 
hue. The remains of an ample dessert were 
scattered about the bare polished table, rich 
luscious-looking fruits and juicy pines filling 
the air with their fragrance. A pleasant room, 

* Bdro Idvengro, ‘great word-maker,’ that is, fluent 
speaker of the gypsy language. 


with its panelled walls and quaint curiosities, 
with here and there a modern picture framed ; 
and again other works standing upon easels or 
laced against the wainscot. From the Corso 
elow came the sounds of laughter and gaiety ; 
while within, the delicate scent of the pines was 
overpowered by the odour of tobacco wliich rose 
from the cigarettes of the three men sitting there. 
They were all young—artists evidently, and Jrom 
the appearance of one of them, he was of a 
different nationality from the others. Frederick 
Maxwell was an Englishman, with a passion for 
art, and ,no doubt had he been forced to gain a 
living by his brush, would have made some stir 
in the world ; but being born with the traditional 
silver spoon in his mouth, his flirtation with the 
arts never threatened to become serious. He was 
leaving Rome in a few days, and the dessert upon 
the table T^as the remains of a farewell dinner 
—that custom dear to every English heart. A 
handsome fair-haired man this Englishman, his 
clear bright cheek and blue eyes contrasting with 
the aquiline features and olive-hued complexions 
of his companions. The man with the black 
moustache and old velvet pain ting-jacket, a man 
with bohemian stamped on him indelibly, was 
Carlo Visei, also an artist, and a genius to boot, 
but cursed with that indomitable idleness which 
is the bane of so many men of talent. The other 
and slighter Italian, lie with the melancholy lace 
and earnest eyes, was Luigi Salvarini, indepen¬ 
dent as to means, and possessed, poor fool ! with 
the idea that he was ordained by Providence for 
a second Garibaldi. 

There is an infinite sense of rest and comfort, 
the desire to sit silent and dream of pleasant 
things, that comes with tobacco after dinner, 
when the eye can dwell upon the waxlights 
glittering on glass and china, and on the artistic 
confusion the conclusion of the repast produces. 
So the three men sat listlessly, idly there, each 
drowsily engaged, and none caring to break 
the delicious silence, rendered all the more 
pleasing from the gay girlish laughter and the. 
trip of little feet coming up from the Corso 
below. But no true Briton can remain long 
silent; and Maxwell, throwing his cigarette out 
through the window, rose to bis feet, yawning. 

‘ Heigli-bo ! So this pleasant life is come to an 
end,’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, 1 suppose one caunot 
be expecte.d to be always playing.’ 

Carlo Visci roused himself to laugh gently. 

* Did you ever do anything else, my friend ? ’ he 
asked. ‘You play here under sunny skies, in a 
velvet painting-jacket; then you leave us to 
pursue the same arduous toil in the tall hat of 
Albion’s respectability, in the land of fogs and 
snows. Ah I yes, it is only a change of venue, 
my philosopher.’ 

‘Not now,’ Salvarini corrected gravely. ‘Re¬ 
member, he has vowed by all in his power to 
aid the welfare of the League. That vpw con¬ 
scientiously followed out is undertaking enough 
for one man’s lifetime/ 

‘Luigi, you are the skeleton at the feast,’ Visci 
remonstrated. ‘Cannot you be happy here for 
one brief hour without reminding us that we are 
bound by chains we cannot sever ? ’ 

‘ I do not like the mocking tone of your words,' 
Salvarini replied. * The subject is too earnest for 
jesting upon.—Surely, Maxwell, you have not so 
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Boon forgotten the solemnity of the oath you took 
last niglit ? * 

‘Ido remember some gibberish I had to repeat, 
very much like the conspirators’ chorus at the 
Opera,’ Maxwell returned with a careless shrug. 

‘ ft is not bad fun playing at sedition.—But for 
goodness’ sake, Luigi, do not keep harping on the 
same string, like another Paganini, but without 
thot#wizard’s versatility.’ . 

‘ \ ou think it play, do you?’ Salvarini asked 
almost scornfully. * You will find it stern reality 
some day. Your hour may not come yet, it may 
not come for years ; but if you are ordered to cut 
off your right hand, you will have to obey.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed. Thanks, most earnest youth, for 
your estimation of my talent for obedience.— j 
Come, Luigi ! do not be so Cassandra-like. If i 
the worst conies to the worst, I can pitch this 
thing into the Tiber.’ lie took a gold coin from 
his pocket as he spoke, making a gesture as if to 
throw it through the open lattice. 

Salvarini stood up, terror written in every line 
of his face, as he arrested the outstretched arm. 
‘For heaven’s sake, Maxwell, what are you think¬ 
ing of? Arc you mad, or drunk, that you can 
dream of such a thing ? ’ 

Maxwell laughed as he restored the coin to his 
pocket. ‘All right, old fellow. I suppose I must 
honour your scruples; though, mind you, I do 
not consider myself bound to do anything foolish 
even for the League.’ 

‘You may not think so; indeed, I hope not; 
but time will tell.’ 

Maxwell laughed again, and whistled carelessly, 
thinking no more of the little episode. The 
League, the coin, everything was foi-gotten; but 
the time did come when he in his hour of need 
remembered Luigi’s words, and vividly realised 
the meaning of {he look on liis stem earnest face. 

Visci looked on at the. incident, totally 
unmoved, save by a desire to lead the conver¬ 
sation into more pleasant channels. ‘ When do 
you leave, Maxwell?’ he asked. ‘1 suppose you 
are not going for a few days v 

‘ In about a week probably, not sooner. I did 
not know 1 bad so many friends in Home, till I 
was going to leave them.’ 

‘You will not forget your visit to my little 
place ? Genevieve will never forgive me if I let 
you go without saying good-bye.’ 

‘ Forget little Genevieve !’ Maxwell cried. ‘No, 
indeed. Whatever my engagements may be, I 
shall find time to see her; though, I daresay, the 
day will come when she will forget me easily 
enough.* 

‘I am not so sure of that; she is a warm¬ 
hearted child. I tell you what we will do; and 
perhaps Sir Geoffrey and his daughter will join 
us. We will go down the day alter to-morrow, 
and make a day of it.—Of course you will be one, 
Luigi?’ 

. It was growing dark now, too dark to see the 
rich flush that mounted to the young Italian’s 
cheek. Ho hesitated a moment before he spoke. 
‘With pleasure, Carlo. A day at your little 
paradise is not to be lightly refused. I will 
come gladly.’ 

‘You make a slight mistake, Yisci, when you 
speak of Genevieve as a child,’ Maxwell observed 
reflectively. ‘ She is seventeen—-a woman, accord¬ 
ing to your Italian reckoning. At anyrate, she 
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is old enough to know the little blind god, or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

*1 hope not/ Visci returned gravely. ‘She is 
quick and passionate, and somewhat old for hdr 
years, by reason of the seclusion she keeps. But 
let the man beware who lightly wins her heart; 
it woull go hard with him if I crossed his path 
again 1 ’ 

‘ There are serpents in every paradise/ Maxwell 
replied sententiously ; ‘ and let us kopje little Gen. 
is free from the curiosity of her original ances¬ 
tress. But child or not, she has a woman’s heart 
worth the winning,*in which assertion our silent 
friend here will bear me out.’ 

Luigi Salvarini started from bis reverie. ‘You 
are right, Maxwell/ he said. ‘Many a mau would 
be proud to wear her gage upon his arm. Even 
I- But why ask me? If I was even so dis¬ 

posed to rest under my own fig-tree, there are ties 
which preclude such a blissful thought.’ 

Maxwell whistled softly, and muttered some¬ 
thing about a*man drawing a bow at a venture— 
the words audible to Salvarini alone. 

‘ I am tied, as I told you/ he continued coldly. 
‘I do not know why you have drawn me into 
the discussion at all. I have sterner work before 
me than dallying by a woman’s side looking into 
her eyes '■- • ' 

‘And not anything like so pleasant, I dare 
swear/ Maxwell interrupted cheerfully. ‘Come, 
Luigi; do not be so moody. If I have said any¬ 
thing in my foolish way to offend you, I am 
heartily sorry.’ 

‘I am to blame, Maxwell, not yon. You 
wonder why I am so taken up with this League ; 
if you will listen, I will tell you. The story is 
old now; but I will tell you -as best I can 
remember.’ 

‘Then, perhaps you will wait till I have found 
a seat and lighted my cigarette/ exclaimed a 
voice from the background at this moment. ‘If 
Salvarini is going to oblige, I cut in as a 
listener.’ 

At these words, uttered in a thin, slightly 
sneering voice, the trio turned round suddenly. , 
Had it been lighter, they would have seen a i 
trim, well-built figure, with head well set on 
square shoulders, and a perfectly cut, deadly pale 
face, lighted with piercing black eyes, and 
adorned by a well-waxed, pointed moustache. 
From his accents, there must have been some¬ 
thing like a sneer upon his lips. But whatever 
he might have been, he seemed to be welcome 
enough now as he drew a oJiair to the open 
window. 

‘Better late than never/ Male well cried. ‘Help . 
yourself to wine, Le Gautier; and make all due 
apologies for not turning up to dinner.’ 

‘I will do so/ the new-comer said languidly. 

‘ I was detained out of $own.—No ; you r 3ed 
not gak if a pair of bright eyes were the lode- i 
stars to my onftnt soul, lor I shall not tell yon ; ! 
and in the second place, I have been obtaining 
your permit as a Brother of the League. I 
offered up myself on the shrine of friendship; 

I lost my dinner, voild tout;’ and saying these 
words, he put a narrow slip of parchment in 
Maxwell’s hands. 

‘I suppose I had better take care of this?’ 
the Englishman answered carelessly. ‘ I got so 
exasperated with Salvarini, that I came near 
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? itching the sacred moidore out of the window, reminded. ‘I shall ask Sir Geoffrey and his 
presume, it would not be wise ? ’ daughter to come. We are going down to my 

* Not if you have any respect for a sound little place on that day.—Will you make one, 

body/ Le Gautier returned dryly. ‘1 gather Le Gautier ? ’ 

that Luigi has been talking largely about the ‘A thousand thanks, my dear Visci,’ the 
sacredness of the mission. Well, he is young Frenchman exclaimed; ‘but much as I should 
yet, and the gilt of his enthusiasm does Siot yet like it, the tiling is impossible. I am literally 
show the nickel beneath, which reminds me. overwhelmed in the most important work.’ 

Did my ears deceive me, or were we going to A general laugh followed this solemn aaser- 
hcar a story ? * ' tion. 

‘It is no story,’ the Italian replied, ‘merely ‘I am sorry,’ Visci returned politely. ‘You 

a little family record, to show you how even have never been there. I do not think you 

patriots are not exempt fwm tyranny.—You have ever^een my sister ? ’ 

remember my brother, Visci? and his wife. He ‘Never,* Le Gautier replied with an inexplicable 
settled down, after fighting years for his country, smile. ‘ It is a pleasure to come.’ 

not many miles from here. Living with him _ 

was his wife’s father, on aged man, universally 

beloved—a being who had not a single enemy AN ATLANTIC VOYAGE—AS IT WAS 
in the world. Well, time went on, till one day, * AND AS IT IS. 

without the slightest warning, the old fellow was 

arrested for compliance in some so-called plot. V hen Samuel Johnson said, A snip is a prison 
My brother's wife clung round her .lather’s neck ; with a chance of being drowned,’ _ he in that 
and there, in my brother’s sight, he saw his wife aphorism gave expression to the opinion generally 
stricken brutally down by the ruffianly soldiers entertained by landsmen in his day. In fact, 
—dead; dead, mind—her only crime that little the discomforts, and even privations, which sea- 
act of affection—killed by order of the officer travelling then involved were such that very few 
in charge. But revenge followed. Paulo shot persons were willing to expose themselves to them, 
three of the scoundrels d$&d, and left the officer, save when compelled by imperative circumstances 
as lie thought, dying. * Since then, I have never to do so. 

heard of Paulo.—And now, do you wonder why When 1 crossed the Atlantic in 1811, for the 
I am a Socialist, with my hand against all autho- first time, the condition of things had, in the 
lity and order, when, it is backed up by such three-quarters of a century which had elapsed 
i, cowardly, unprovoked oppression as this ? ’ since Johnson’s time, measurably improved; but 

For a time the listeners remained silent, watch- the desagrtincns to which passengers were even 
ing the twinkling stars as they peeped out one then subjected were numerous. No regular steam 
by one, nothing to be Been now of each but the communication between Great Britain and the 
glowing tip of his cigarette as the blue smoke United States was in existence. The Sirius and 
drifted from the casement. the Great M'extern had indeed crossed the ocean 

‘You do not think that your brother and in 1838, and the latter vessel had continued her 
; Paulo Lucci, the celebrated brigand we hear trips at irregular intervals. But for some little 
I so much of, are the same men ? ’ Visci asked time subsequently, no other steamer attempted to 
! at length. * People have said so, you under- follow her example, the Cunard line not having 
| stand. been established until 1812. 

‘I have heard such a tale,’ Solvarini replied At the period of which I speak, the sailing 
sardonically. ‘The affair created quite a stir in packets which ran between London and New 
the province at the time; but the peasants do York, and between Liverpool and that port, were 
me too much homage in connecting my name ships of five to six hundred tons burden. The 
with so famous a character. Our Italian imagi- staterooms—as the little cabins ranged on cither 
nation does not rest at trifles.’ side, of the saloon were termed—were below the 

‘ Pleasant for the officer who ordered them to sea-level. They were incommodious, dark, and ill 
strike down your brother’s wile,’ Le Gautier ventilated. In fact, the only light they enjoyed 
drawled, as he emitted a delicate curl of smoke Was that furnished by small nieces of ground glass 
from his nostrils. ‘Did you ever hear the name inserted in the deck overhead, and from the 
of the fellow ? ’ , fan-lights in the doors opening to the saloon, and 

‘Curiously enough, his name is the same as this was so poor, that the occupants of the state- 
youra, though I cannot be sure, as it is five rooms could not even dress themselves without 
years ago now. lie was a Frenchman, like- making use of a lamp. The sole ventilation of 
vri.se,’ them was that afforded by the removal of the 

* Moral—let all Le Gautiers keep out of Paulo saloon skylights, which, of course, could only be 
Lucci’s way,’ Maxwell exclaimed, rising to his J done in fine weather. The consequence was that 
feet. ‘We do not pay you the compliment of the closeness of the atmosphere in the staterooms 
believing you arc the same man ; but these was at all times most unpleasant; whilst the smell 
brigands are apt to strike first and inquire after, of the bilge-water was so offensive as to create 
Of course, this is always presuming Salvarini’s nausea, independent of that arising from the 
brother and Paulo Lucci are one.—I am going motion of the vessel. In winter, on the other 
as far as the Villa Salvarino. Who says ay to hand, the cold was frequently severe. There was, 
that proposal ?—The ayes have it.’ it is true, a stove in the saloon, but the heat from 

They rose to their feet with one accord, and it scarcely made itself appreciably felt in the side- 
after changing their coats for something more cabins. 

respectable, trooped down the stairs. In other matters there was the same absence of 

4 You will not forget about Friday?’ Visci provision for the comfort of the passengers. The 
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fresh water required for drinking and cooking 
purposes was carried in casks ; and when the ship 
had a full cargo, many of these were placed on 
deck, with the result that their contents were 
sometimes impregnated with salt, water from the 
waves shipped in heavy weather. At all times, 
the water was most, unpalatable, it being muddy, 
and filled with various impurities from the old 
worn-eaten barrels in which it was kept. Not 
only was the water bad, but the supply occasion¬ 
ally proved inadequate; and when the voyage 
was an unusually long one, the necessity would 
arise of placing the passengers upon sl*>rt allow¬ 
ance. 

There was always a cow on board ; but there 
was no other milk to be had than what she sup¬ 
plied, no way of preserving it having then been 
discovered. Canned fruit and vea^tables were 
equally unknown. There was commonly a fair 
provision of mutton and pork, live sheep and 
pigs being carried; but of other fresh meat 
and of fisli, the stock was generally exhausted by 
the time the vessel had been a few days at 
sea, refrigerators at that period not having been 
invented. 

But the arrangements on board these ships were 
defective in much more important matters than 
in not providing a good table for the passengers. 
The boats—even when they were seaworthy, 
which frequently was not the case—were so few 
in number that, in the event of shipwreck, there 
was no possibility of their holding more than 
a third of the souls on board. The longboat, 
indeed, was practically useless in an emergency, as 
it was almost invariably filled up with sheds for 
the accommodation for the cow, sheep, and pigs; 
atul it would have been several hour* work to 
clear the boat and launch her. 

The law did i.nt then render it compulsory for 
every vessel crossing the Atlantic to carry a 
surgeon, and the owners of the various lines of 
American packets would not incur the expense of 
providing one. The consequence was that, if an 
accident occurred or there was serious illness j 
on board, no medical assistance was available. 
AY lien I was returning to Europe in the Mediator • 
in 1842, a sailor fell from one of the yards, badly 
fracturing his right leg. The commander of the 
vessel was a Yankee—that is, a native of one 
of the New England States—aud he hud the 
ingenuity and readiness of resource which are 
characteristic of the .people of that section of the 
Union. He so admirably set the injured limb 
with splints, that, when the ship arrived at 
London and the man was taken to Bartholomew 
Hospital, the officials of that institution highly 
complimented Captain Morgan upon the work¬ 
manlike manner in which he had performed 

— rpu- t-- -ii... 


deal with the case, the result of there being no 
surgeon on board must have been that the injured 
man would either have died, or been a cripple for 
life. 

If the cabin passengers had good cause to com¬ 
plain that neither their safety nor their comfort 
was sufficiently studied, the condition of the 
steerage passengers was infinitely worse. Men, 
women, and children were huddled like sheep 
in the quarters assigned them, no separation of 


the sexes being attempted. The berths, which 
ran on either side of the vessel, were not inclosed, 
and were without curtains. The women were 
compelled to dress and undress before the eyes 
of the male passengers, and exposed to their 
coarse remarks and scurrilous jests. Indeed, 
the miral downfall of many a poor girl was 
to be attributed to her feelings of decency and 
modesty having been blunted by her painful 
experiences during the voyage. 

The steerage passengers were required to both 
supply and cook their own provisions. There 
was commonly a fferee struggle for a place at 
the galley lire, in which the sick and feeble 
necessarily went to the wall ; and sometimes 
several days would pass without uny warm food 
being obtained by those who were most in need 
of it. Again, whe-n there was a storm, or even 
when, the ship experienced heavy weather, the 
hatches were closed, rendering the atmosphere 
of the steerage almost stifling. In fact, the 
condition and treatment of this class of pas¬ 
sengers were simply abominable, and such as 
to reflect de$p discredit upon the government 
for allowing so many years to elapse ere any 
attempt was made to deal with the evil. 

Now, all is changed. The stqamers which at 
the present day cross# the Atlantic are vessels 
ranging lrom four to seven thousand tons burden ; 
and the arrangements on board of them are ex¬ 
cellent in all respects. Besides the lifeboats— 
j which are numerous, large, and built on the 
| most approved models—there are rafts which, in 
| case of necessity, can be got ready and launched 
! in a few minutes. In the event, too, of a fire 
! breaking out in any part of the ship, the appli- 
; ances lor extinguishing it are of the most thorough 
| character. In fact, the provision made for the 
safety of the passengers would be all that could 
he desired if every ship carried a sufficient number 
of boats to accommodate, in case of disaster, every 
passenger, even when her complement was full. 
Note the late disaster to the On yon. 

The comfort of the travelling public is now 
carefully studied. The cabins lor the first-class 
passengers are placed amidships, where the motion 
of the vessel is least felt, instead of, as formerly, 
at the stern. The staterooms are commodious, 
handsomely furnished, thoroughly ventilated, and 
heated by steam. The saloon, which is spacious 
and well lighted, contains a piano, a small library, 
bagatelle tables, chess, &c., for the use of the 
passengers. There are also smoking and reading 
rooms and bathrooms, supplied* with hot as well 
as cold water. The - table is so luxuriantly spread 
that there is scarcely a delfbacy which can be 
obtained in the best hotels in London, found 
lacking on board these steamers. The supply 
of fresh water—furnished«by condensers—is prac¬ 
tically unlimited ; whilst that which is requued 
for drinking purposes is in summer cooled with 
ice, of which a I&rge stock is provided. A surgeon 
is invariably carried, the law rendering it obli¬ 
gatory to do so; and his services are at the dis¬ 
posal of any of the passengers who needs them 
without the payment of any fee. 

Nor have the steerage passengers failed to 

S rticipate in the altered condition of things. 

stead of their being crowded together in the 
badly ventilated and unhealthy quarters assigned 
to 'them, as was formerly the case, it is now 
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pitching the sacred moidore out of the window, reminded. ‘I shall ask Sir Geoffrey and his 
1 presume, it would not be wise ? ’ daughter to come. We are going down to my 

‘Not if you have any respect for a sound little place on that day.—Will you make one, 
body, 5 Le Gautier returned dryly. * I gather Le Gautier ?’ 

that Luigi lias been talking largely about the ‘A thousand thanks, my dear Visci/ the 

sacredness of the mission. Well, he is young Frenchman exclaimed; ‘but much as I should 
yet, and the gilt of his enthusiasm does Biot yet like it, the thing is impossible. I am literally 
show the nickel beneath, which reminds me. overwhelmed in the most important work.’ 

Did my ears deceive me, or were we going to A general laugh followed this solemn a*ser- 
liear a story ? ’ ' tion. 

‘It is no story,* the Italian replied, ‘merely ‘I am sorry,’ Visci returned politely. ‘You 

a little family record, to show you how even have never been there. I do not think you 

patriots are not exempt from tyranny.—You have overseen my sister ? ’ 

remember my brother, Visci? and his wife. He ‘Never,’ Le Gautier replied with an inexplicable 
settled down, after fighting years for his country, smile. * It is a pleasure to come.’ 

not many miles from here. Living with him__ 

was his wife’s father, an aged man, universally 

beloved—a being who had not a single enemy AN ATLANTIC VOYAGE—AS IT WAS 
in the world. Well, time went on, till one day, 4 AND AS IT IS. 

without the slightest warning, the old fellow was 

arrested for compliance in some so-called plot. WnEN Samuel Johnson said, ‘A ship is a prison 
My brother’s wife clung round her father’s neck; with a chance of being drowned,’ lie in that 
and there, in my brother’s sight, he saw his wife aphorism gave expression to the opinion generally 
stricken brutally down by the ruffianly soldiers entertained, by landsmen in his day. In fact, 
—dead; dead, mind—her only criiue that little the discomforts, and even privations, which sea- 
act of affection—killed by order of the officer travelling then involved were such that very few 
in charge. But revenge followed. Paulo shot persons were willing to expose themselves to them, 
tiiree of the scoundrels d<;,ad, and left the officer, save when compelled by imperative circumstances 
as he thought, dying. “ Since then, I have never to do so. 

heard of Paulo.—And now, do you wonder why When I crossed the Atlantic in 1811, for the 
1 nip a Socialist, with my hand against all aullio- first time, the condition of things had, in the 
rity and order, when it is backed up by such three-quarters of a century which had elapsed 
cowardly, unprovoked oppression as this ? ’ since Johnson’s time, measurably improved; but 

For a time the listeners remained silent, watch- the cUsayremcns to which passengers were even 
ing the twinkling stars as they peeped out one then subjected were numerous. No regular steam 
by one, nothing to be seen now of each but the communication between Great Britain and the 
glowing tip of his cigarette as the blue smoke Vnited States was in existence. The Sirius and 
drifted from the casement. the (treat JFcslcm had indeed crowed the ocean 

‘You do not think that your brother and in 1838, and the latter vessel had continued her 
Paulo Lucci, the celebrated brigand we hear trips at irregular intervals. But for some little 
so much of, are the same men?’ Visci asked time subsequently, no other steamer attempted to 
at length. ‘ People have said so, you under- follow her example, the Cunard line not having 
stand.’ been established until 1842. 

‘I have heard such a tale,’ Salvarini replied At the period of which I speak, tlic sailing 
j sardonically. ‘The affair created quite a stir in packets which ran between Londun and New 
j the province at the time; but the peasants do York, and between Liverpool and that port, were 
me too much homage in connecting my name ships of five to six hundred tons burden. The 
with so famous a character. Our Italian imagi- staterooms—as the little cabins ranged on either 
nation does not rest at tri lies.’ side of the saloon were termed—were below the 

‘ Pleasunt for the officer who ordered them to sea-1 cvel They were incommodious, dark, and ill 
strike down your brother’s wife,’ Le Gautier ventilated. In fact, the only light they enjoyed 
(b awled, as he emitted a delicate curl of smoke was that furnished by small pieces of ground glass 
from his nostrils. ‘ Did you ever hear the name inserted in the deck overhead, and from the 
of the fellow ? ’ , fan-lights in the doors opening to the saloon, and 

‘ Curiously enough, his name is the same as this was so poor, that the occupants of the state- 
yours, though I cannot be sure, as it is five rooms could not even dress themselves without 
years ago now. lie was a Frenchman, like- making use of a lamp. The sole ventilation of 
wise.’ them was that afforded by the removal of the 

‘Moral—let all Le Gautiers keep out of Paulo saloon skylights, which, of course, could only be 
Lucci’s way/ Maxwell exclaimed, rising to his done in fine weather. The consequence was that 
feet. ‘We do not pay you the compliment of j the closeness of the atmosphere in the staterooms 
believing you are the same nvm ; but these was at all times most unpleasant; whilst the smell 
brigands are apt to strike first and inquire after, j of the bilge-water was so offensive as to create 
Of course, this is always presuming Salvorinfs nausea, independent of that _ arising from the 
brother and Paulo Lucci are one.—I am going motion of the vessel. In winter, on the other 
as far as the Villa Salvarino. Who says ay to hand, the cold was frequently severe. There was, 
that proposal?—The ayes have it.’ it is true, a stove in the saloon, but the heat from 

They rose to their feet with one accord, and it scarcely made itself appreciably felt in the side- 
after changing their coats for something more cabins. 

respectable, trooped down the Btairs. In other matters there was the same absence of 

‘You will nut forget about Friday?’ Visci provision for the comfort of the passengers. The 
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fresh, water required for drinking and cooking 
purposes was carried in casks ; and when the ship 
tad a full cargo, many of these were placed on 
deck, with the result that their contents were 
sometimes impregnated with salt, water from the 
waves shipped in heavy weather. Ajt all times, 
the water was most, unpalatable, it being muddy, 
and filled with various impurities from the old 
worM-eaten barrels in which it was kept. Not 
only was the water bad, but the supply occasion¬ 
ally proved inadequate; and when the voyage 
was an unusually long one, the necessity would 
arise of placing the passengers upon sh*>rt allow¬ 
ance. 

There was always a cow on board ; but there 
was no other milk to be had than what she sup¬ 
plied, no way of preserving it having then been 
discovered. Canned fruit and vegetables were 
equally unknown. There was commonly a fair 
provision of mutton and pork, live sheep and 
pigs being carried; but of other fresh meat 
and of fish, the stock was generally exhausted by 
the time the vessel had been a few days at 
sea, refrigerators at that period not having been 
invented. 

But the arrangements on board these ships were 
defective in much more important matters than 
in not providing a good table for the passengers. 
The boats—even when they were seaworthy, 
which frequently was not the case—were so few 
in number that, in the event of shipwreck, there 
was no possibility of their holding more than 
a third of the souls on board. The longboat, j 
indeed, was practically useless in an emergency, us j 
it was almost invariably filled up with sheds for 
the accommodation for the cow, sheep, and pigs; i 
and it would have Ikjcu several hours’ work to 
clear the boat and launch her. 

The law did rot then render it compulsory for 
every vessel crossing the Atlantic to carry a 
surgeon, and the owners of the various lines of 
American packets would not incur the expense of 
providing one. The consequence was that, if an 
accident occurred or there was serious illness 
on board, no medical assistance was available. 

AY hen I was returning to Europe in the Mediator 
in 1842, a sailor fell irom one of the yards, badly 
fracturing his right leg. The commander of the 
vessel was a Yankee—that is, a native of one 
of the New England States—and lie had the 
ingenuity and readiness of resource which are 
characteristic of the .people of that section of the 
Union. He so admirably set the injured limb 
with splints, that, when the ship arrived at 
London and the man was taken to Bartholomew 
Hospital, the officials of that institution highly 
complimented Captain Morgan upon the work¬ 
manlike manner in which he had performed 
the operation. The fact, however, remains, that 
but for tbe purely fortuitous circumstance of 
the commander of the vessel having been able to 
deal with the case, the result of tnere being no 
surgeon on board must have been that the injured 
man would either have died, or been a cripple for 
life. 

If the cabin passengers bad good cause to com¬ 
plain that neither their safety nor their comfort 
was sufficiently studied, the condition of the 
steerage passengers was infinitely worse. Men, 
women, and children were huddled like sheep 
in the quarters assigned them, no separation of i 


the sexes being attempted. The berths, which 
ran on either side of the vessel, were not inclosed, 
and were without curtains. The women were 
compelled to dress and undress before the eyes 
of the male passengers, and exposed to their 
coarse remarks and scurrilous jests. Indeed, 
the in!frral downfall of many a poor girl was 
to be attributed to her feelings of decency and 
modesty having been blunted by her painful 
experiences during the voyage. 

The steerage passengers were required to both 
supply and cook their own provisions. There 
was commonly a fierce struggle for a place at 
the galley fire, in which the sick and feeble 
necessarily went to the wall; and sometimes 
several days would pass without any warm food 
being obtained by those who were most in need 
of it. Again, when there was a storm, or even 
when, the ship experienced heavy weather, the 
hatches were closed, rendering the atmosphere 
of the steerage almost stilling. In fact, the 
condition an4 treatment of this class of pas¬ 
sengers were simply abominable, and such as 
to reflect depp discredit upon the government 
for allowing so many years to elapse ere any 
attempt was made to deal with the evil. 

Now, all is changed. The steamers which at 
the present day cross* the Atlantic are vessels 
ranging from lour to seven thousand tons burden ; 
and the arrangements on board of them are ex¬ 
cellent in all respects. Besides the lifeboats— 
which are numerous, large, and built on the 
most approved models—there are rafts which, in 
case of necessity, can be got ready and launched 
in a few' minutes. In the event, too, of a fire 
breaking out in any part of the ship, the appli¬ 
ances for extinguishing it are of the most thorough 
character. In fact, the provision made for the 
safety of the passengers would be all that could 
be desired if every ship carried a sufficient number 
of boats to accommodate, in case of disaster, every 
passenger, even when her complement was full. 
Note the late disaster to the On yon. 

The comfort of the travelling public is now 
carefully studied. The cabins for the first-class 
passengers are placed amidships, where the motion 
of the vessel is least felt, instead of, as formerly, 
at the stem. The staterooms are commodious, 
handsomely furnished, thoroughly ventilated, and 
heated by steam. The saloon, which is spacious 
and well lighted, contains a piano, a small library, 
bagatelle tables, chess, &c., for the use of the 
passengers. There are also smoking and reading 
rooms and bathrooms, supplied with hot as well 
aB cold water. The- table is so luxuriantly spread 
that there is scarcely a delfbacy which can be 
obtained in the best hotels in London, found 
lacking on board these steamers. The supply 
of fresh water—furnishedH>y condensers—is prac¬ 
tically unlimited ; whilst that which is required 
for drinking purposes is in summer cooled with 
ice, of which a Ihrge stock is provided. A surgeon 
is invariably carried, the law rendering it obli¬ 
gatory to do so; and his services are at the dis¬ 
posal of any of the passengers who needs them 
without the payment of any fee. 

Nor have the steerage passengers failed to 
participate in the altered condition of things. 
Instead of their being crowded together in the 
badly ventilated and unhealthy quarters assigned 
to them, as was formerly the case, it is now 
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compulsory for a fixed cubic space to be allotted 
to each individual. Not only, too, are the berths 
inclosed—which is greatly conducive to the pre¬ 
servation of decency—but the single women 
occupy a separate compartment, in the charge 
of a matron. But one of the greatest improve¬ 
ments which has taken place in the condition 
of occupants of the steerage has been effected 
by the Act, passed a few years ago, requiring 
cooked provisions being found by the owners 
of the ship; and although the passage-money 
is necessarily higher than it was under the old 
system, this drawback is moA than compensated 
by the comfort which results from the present 
arrangement 

In conclusion, I may say that, indulging in 
a retrospect upon my experiences for the last 
forty years—during which period I have crossed 
the Atlantic ten times—I have been forcibly 
struck by the contrast the peril, tedium, and 
inconveniences then attendant upon an Atlantic 
voyage afford to the safety, rapidity, and com¬ 
fort with which it is now accomplished. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

Next morning, Tom Dupuy, Esquire, of Pimento 
Valley, Westmoreland, Trinidad, mounted his 
celebrated chestnut pony Sambo Gal at his own 
door, unchained his famous Cuban bloodhound 
Slot from his big kennel, and rode up, with 
cousinly and lover-like anxiety, to Orange Grove, 
to inquire after Nora’s and her father’s safety. 
Nora was up by the time he reached the house, 
pale and tired, and with a frightful headache ; but 
she went to meet him at the front door, and 
dropped him a very low old-fushioncd obeis¬ 
ance. 

‘ Good-morning, Tom Dupuy ! ’ she said coldly. 
‘So you’ve come at last to look us up, have 
you? It’s very good of you, I’m sure, very 
good of you. They tell me you didn't come 
last night, when half the gentlemen, from all 
the country round rode up v in hot haste with 
guns and pistols to hike care of papa and me. j 
But it’s very good of you, to be sure, now the 
danger’s well over, to come round in such a 
friendly fashion and drop us a card of kind 
inquiries.’ « 

Even Tom Dupuy, bom boor and fool as he 
was, flushed up crimson at that galling taunt 
from a womans *’ips, ‘Now that the danger’s 
well over.’ To do him justice, Tom Dupuy was 
indeed no coward; that was the one solitary 
vice of which no fighting Dupuy that ever lived 
could with justice be suspected for a moment. 
He would have faced > and fought a thousand 
black rioters single-handed, like a thousand 
fiends, himself, in defence of his beloved vacuum 
pans and dearly cherished saedfarometers and 
boiling-houses. His devotion to molasses would 
no doubt have been proof against the very utmost 
terrors of death itself. But the truth is that 
exact devotion in question was the real cause 
of liis apparent remissness on the previous even¬ 
ing. Ait night long, Tom Dupuy had been 
busy rousing and arming his immediate house- 
servants, despatching messengers to Port-of-Spain 
for the aid of the constabulary, and preparing 


to defend the cut canes with the very last drop 
of his blood and the very last breath in his stolid 
body. At the first Bight of the conflagration 
at Orange Grove, he guessed at once that ‘the 
niggers had risen;’ and he proceeded without 
a moment’s delay to fortify roughly Pimento 
Valley against the chance of a similar attack. 
Now that he came to look back calmly upon 
his heroic exertions, however, it did begifl to 
strike him somewhat forcibly that he had per¬ 
haps shown himself slightly wanting in the 
affection of a cousin and the ardour of a lover. 
He bit hes lip awkwardly for a second, with a 
sheepish look ; then he glanced up suddenly and 
said with clumsy self-vindication: ‘It isn’t always 
those that deserve the best of you that get the 
best praise or thanks, in this world of ours, I 
fancy, Nora } ’ 

‘ I fail to understand you,’ Nora answered with 
quiet dignity. 

‘Why, just you look here, Nora: it’s some¬ 
how like this, I tell you plainly. Here was I 
last night down at Pimento. I saw by the blaze 
that these nigger fellows mast have broken loose, 
and must be burning down the Orange Grove 
cane-houses; so there I stopped all night long, 
working away as hard as L could work—no 
nigger could have worked harder—trying to 
protect your father’s canes and the vacuum pans 
from these murdering, howling rebels. And now, 
when I come round here this morning to tell 
you, after having made sure the whole year’s 
crop at old Pimento, one of your fine English 
flouts is all the thanks I get from you, miss, for 
my night’s labour.’ 

Nora laughed—laughed in spite of herself— 
laughed aloud a simple, merry, girlish Laugh of 

f mre amusement—it was so comical. There they 
lad all stood last night in imminent danger of 
their lives, and of what is dearer than life 
itself, surrounded by a frantic, yelling mob of 
half-demented, ruin-maddened negroes—her lather 
left for dead upon the piazza steps, Harry 
Noel hacked with cutlasses before her very eyc* < ’, 
herself trampled under foot in her swoon upon 
the drawing-room floor by the naked soles 
of those negro rioters--and now this morning, 
Cousin Tom comes up quietly when all was over 
to tell her at liis ease how he had taken the 
most approved precautions for the protection 
of his beloved vacuum pans. Every time she 
thought of it, Nora laughed again, with a fresh 
little outburst of merry laughter, more and more 
vehemently, just as though her father were not 
at that very moment lying within between life 
and death, as still and motionless as a corpse, in 
his own bedroom. 

There is nothing more fatal to the possible 
prospects of a suitor, however hopeless, than to 
be openly laughed at by the lady of his choice 
at a critical moment—nothing more galling to 
a man under any circumstances than patent 
ridicule from a beautiful woman. Tom Dupuy 
grew redder and redder every minute, and 
stammered and stuttered in helpless spoechless- 
ness ; and still Nora looked at him and laughed, 
‘for all the world,’ he thought to himself, ‘as 
if I were just nobody else but the clown at the 
theatre.’ 

But that was not indeed the stage on which 
Tom Dupuy really performed the part of clown 
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with such distinguished success in his unconscious 
personation. 

‘How’s your father this morning 1 ?’ he asked 
at last gruffly, with an uneasy shuffle. ‘I hear 
the niggers cut him about awfully last night, 
and next door to killed him with their beastly 
cutlasses.’ 

Nora drew herself up and checked her untimely 
laughter with a sudden sense of the demands 
of the situation, as she answered once more in 
her coldest tone: * My father is getting on as 
well as we can expect, thank you, Mr Tom Dupuy. 
We are much obliged to you for your* kind in¬ 
quiries. He slept the night pretty well, all things 
considered, and is partially conscious again this 
morning. He was very nearly killed last night, 
as you say ; and if it hadn’t been for Mr Noel 
and Mr Hawthorn, who kindly <jjime up at 
once and tried to protect us, he would have 
been killed outright, and I with him. But Mr 
Noel and Mr Hawthorn had happily no vacuum 
pans and no trash-houses to engage their first 
and chief attention.’ 

Tom Dupuy sneered visibly. ‘Hm!’ lie said. 

‘ Two coloured fellows ! Upon my conscience ! 
the Dupuy a of Trinidad must be coming down 
in the world, it seems, when they have to rely 
for help in a nigger rising upon two coloured 
fellows.’ 

‘If they’d had to rely upon white men like 
you,’ Nora answered angrily, flushing crimson 
as she spoke, ‘ they’d have been burnt last night 
upon the ashes of the cane-house, and not a 
soul would have stirred a hand or foot to save 
them or protect them.’ 

Tom laughed to himself a sharp, short, malicious 
laugh. ‘ Ha, ha! ’ lie said, ‘ my fine English- 
hreti lady, so that’s the way the wind blows, 
is it 1 ? 1 may l»e a fool, and l know you think 
me one’—Nora bowed immediately a sarcastic 
acquiescence—‘but I’m not such a fool as not 
to sec through a woman’s face into a woman’s 
mind like an open window. I heard that that 
woolly-headed Hawthorn man had been over 
here and made a most cowardly time-serving 
speech to the confounded niggers, giving way 
to all their preposterous demands in tho most 
outrageous and ridiculous fashion ; but I didn’t 
hear that the other coloured fellow’—your fine- 
spoken English friend Noel’—he hissed tho 
words out with all the concentrated strength of 
his impotent hatred—‘had been up here too, 
to put his own finger into the pie when the 
crust was burning. Just like his impudence! 
the conceited coxcomb ! ’ 

‘Mr Noel is lying inside, in our own house 
here, this very moment, dangerously wounded,’ 
Nora cried, her face now like a crimson peony; 
‘and he was cut down by the negroes last night, 
standing up bravely, alone and single-handed, 
with no weapon but a little riding-whip, facing 
those mad rebels like an angry tiger, and trying 
to protect me from their insults and their 
cutlasses; while you, sir, were stopping snugly 
away down at Pimento Valley, looking carefully 
after your canes and your vacuum pans. Tom 
Dupuy, if you dare to say another word, now 
or ever, in my hearing against the man who 
tried to save my life from those wild wretches 
at the risk of his own, as sure as I’m standing 
here, sir, I give you fair notice I ’ll chastise you 


myself, as soon as I ’ll look at you, you cowardly 
backbiter !—And now, Mr Dupuy, good-morning.* 
Tom saw the game was fairly up and his 
hand outwitted. It was no use arguing with 
her any longer. ‘When she’s in this humour,* 
he said to himself philosophically, ‘you might 
as welli try to reason with a wounded lioness.’ 
So he whistled carelessly for Slot to follow, 
lifted his hat as politely as he was able—ho 
didn’t pretend to all these fine new-fangled 
town-bred ways of Harry Noel’s—jumped with 
awkward agility upon his chestnut pony, 
turned its head ii! the direction of Pimento 
Valley, and delivered a parting Parthian shot 
from a safe distance, just os he got beyond 
the garden gateway. ‘Good-by, Miss Nora,’ he 
said then savagely, raising nis hat a second 
time with sarcastic courtesy: ‘ good-bye for ever. 
This is our last meeting. And remember that 
I always said you’d finish in the end, for all 
your fine English education, in marrying a 
confounded wholly-headed brown man ! ’ 


• CHAPTER XLV. 

All day long, Mr Dupuy lay speechless and 
almost motionless on his bed, faint with loss 
of blood, and hovering between life and death, 
hut gradually mending by imperceptible degrees, 
as Marian fancied. The brain had been terribly 
shaken, and there were some symptoms of stun¬ 
ning and concussion ; but the main trouble was 
merely the excessive drain on the vascular system 
from the long-continued and unchecked bleeding. 
About mid-day, be became hot and feverish, with 
a full pulse, heating unsteadily. Macfarlane, who 
had remained in the house all night, ordered 
him at once a rough mixture of sal-volatile, 
bismuth, and whisky. ‘And whatever ye do,’ 
lie said emphatically, ‘don’t forget the whisky 
—a good wine-glassful in half a pint of cold 
water.’ 

Mr Dupuy was raised in the bed to drink 
the mixture, which lie swallowed mechanically in 
a half-unconscious fashion ; and then a bandage 
of pounded ice was,applied to his forehead, and 
leeches were hastily sent for to Port-of-Spain 
to reduce the inflammation. Long before the 
leeches had time to arrive, however, Nora, who 
was watching by his bedside, observed that his 
eyes began to open more frequently than before, 
and that gleams of reason seemed to come over 
them every now and again for brief intervals. 
‘Give him some more whisky’ Macfarlane said 
in his decided tone ; ‘ there s nothing like it, 
nothing like it—in these canes—especially for a 
man of Dupuy’s idiosyncrasy.’ 

At that moment Mr Dupuy’s lips moved 
feebly, and he tried to turn with an effort on 
the pillow. 

‘ I^ush, hush ! ’ Nora cried ; ‘ he wants to speak. 
He has sometMng to tell us. What is it he’s 
saying ? Listen, listen ! ’ 


Mr Dupuy’s lips moved again, and a faint 
voice proceeded slowly from the depths of his 
bosom : * Not fit to hold a candle to old Trinidad 


rum, I tell you, doctor.’ , t 

Macfarlane rubbed his hand against his thigh 
with evident pleasure and satisfaction. ‘He’s 
wrong there,’ he murmured, ‘undoubtedly wrong, 
as every judicious person could easily tell him; 
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but no matter. He’ll do now, -when once he’a 
got life enough left in him to contradict one. 
It always does a Dupuy good to contradict other 
people. Let it be rum, then—a wine-glasBful 
of Mr Tom’s best stilling.’ 

Almost as soon as the rum was swallowed, 
Mr Dupuy seemed to mend rapidly {or the 
passing moment. He looked up and saw Nora. 
‘That’s well then,’he said with a sigh, recollect¬ 
ing suddenly the last night’s adventures. ‘So 
they didn’t kill you after all, Nora?’ 

Nora stooped down with unwonted tenderness 
and kissed him fervently. *'No, papa,’ she said ; 
‘they didn’t; nor you either.’ 

Mr Dupuy paused for a moment; then he 
looked up a second time, and asked, with extra¬ 
ordinary vehemence for an invalided man : ‘ Is 
this riot put down? Have they driven off the 
niggers? Have they taken the ringleaders? 
Have they hanged Delgado ?' 

‘ Hush, hush ! ’ Nora cried, a little appalled 
in her cooler mood, after all that ‘had happened, 
at this first savage outcry for vengeance. ‘You 
mustn’t talk, papa; you mustn’t excite yourself. 
Yes, yes ; the riot is put down, and Delgado— 
Delgado is dead. He has met with his due 
punishment.’ 

‘That’s well!’ Mr Dupuy exclaimed, with 
much gusto, in spite of his weakness, rubbing , 
bis hands feebly underneath the bedclothes, j 
* Serves the villain right. I’m glad they’ve I 
hanged him. Nothing on earth comes up to [ 
martial law in these emergencies; and hang 'em! 
on the spot, say I, as fast as you catch ’em, j 
red-handed ! Flog ’em first, and *hang ’em after- j 
wards! * j 

Marian looked down at him speechless, with : 
a shudder of horror; but Nora put her face 
between her hands, overwhelmed with awe, now ; 
her own passion had burst itself out, at that 
terrible outburst of the old bud barbaric spirit 
of retaliation. ‘ Don’t let him talk so, dear,’ she 
cried to Marian. ‘0 Marian, Marian, I’m so 
ashamed of myself! I’m so ashamed of us all 
—us Dupuys, I mean ; I wish we were all more 
like you and Mr Hawthorn.’ ,, 

‘You must not speak, Mr Dupuy,’ Macfarlane 
said, interposing gently, with his rough-and-ready 
Scotch tenderness. ‘Ye’re not strong enough 
for conversation yet, I’m thinking. Ye must just 
take a wee bit sleep till the fever’s reduced. 
Ye’ve had a narrow escape of your life, my dear 
sir; and ye must not excite yourself the minute 
ye ’re getting a trifle better.’ 

The old man lay silent for a few minutes 
longer; then he turned again to Nora, and 
without noticing Marian’s presence, said more 
vehemently and more viciously than ever: ‘I 
know who set them one to this, Nora. 11 wasn’t 
their own doing; it was coloured instigation. 
They were put up to it—I know they „wcre 
put up to it—by that scoundrel Hawthorn— 
a seditious, rascally, malevolent lawyer, if ever 
there was one. I hope they’fit hang him too— 
he deserves it soundly—flog him and hang him 
as Boon as they catch him ! ’ 

* O papa, papa! ’ Nora cried, growing hotter 
and redder in the face than ever, and clutching 
Marian’s hand tightly in an agony of distress 
and shamefacedness, ‘you don’t know what 
you’re saying! You don’t know what you owe 


to him! It was Mr Hawthorn who finally 
pacified and dispersed the negroes; and if it 
hadn’t been for his coolness and his bravery, 
we wouldn’t one of us have been alive to say 
so this very minute ! ’ 

Mr Dupuy coughed uneasily, and muttered to 
himself once more in a vindictive undertone: 
‘ Hang him when they catch him !—hang him 
when they catch him ! I ’ll speak to the governor 
about it myself, and prove to him conclusively 
that if it hadn’t been for this fellow Hawthorn, 
tlie niggers’d never have dreamed of kicking up 
such a hullabaloo and bobbery ! ’ 

‘But, papa,’ Nora began again, her eyes full 
of tears, ‘you don’t understand. You’re all 
wrong about it. If it hadn’t been for that dear, 
good, brave Mr Hawthorn*- 

Marian touched her lightly on the shoulder. 
‘Never mind about it, Nora, darling,’ she whis¬ 
pered consolingly, with a womanly caress to the 
poor shrinking girl at her elbow ; ‘ don’t trouble 
him with the story now. By-and-by, when lie’s 
better, he’ll conic to hear the facts; and then 
lie ’ll know wliat Edward’s part was in the whole 
matter. Don’t distress yourself about it, darling, 
now, after all that has happened. I know your 
father’s feelings too well to take amiss anything 
he may happen to say in the heat of the 
moment.’ 

‘If you speak another word before six o’clock, 
to-night, Dupuy,’ Macfarlane put in with stern 
determination, ‘I’ll just clear every soul that 
knows ye out of the room at once, and leave you 
alone to the tender mercies of old Aunt Clenuny. 
Turn over on your side, man, when your doctor 
tells ye to, and try to get a little bit of refreshing 
sleep before the evening.* 

Mr Dupuy obeyed in a feeble fashion; hut lie 
still muttered doggedly to himself ns he turned 
over: ‘Catch him and hang him! Prove it to 
the governor! ’ 

As he spoke, Edward beckoned Marian out 
into the drawing-room through the open door, 
to show her a note which had just been brought 
to him by a mounted orderly. It was a lew 
hasty lines, written in pencil, that very morning 
by tlie governor himself, thanking Mr Hawthorn 
in his official capacity for his brave and con¬ 
ciliatory conduct on the preceding evening, 
whereby a formidable and organised insurrection 
had been nipped in the bud, and a door left 
open for future inquiry, and redress of any 
possible just grievances on the part of the rioters 
and discontented negroes. ‘It is to your firm¬ 
ness and address alone,* the governor wrote, ‘ that 
the white population of the island of Trinidad 
owes to-day its present security from fire and 
bloodshed.’ 

Meanwhile, preparations had been made for 
preventing any possible fresh outbreak of the 
riot that evening; and soldiers and policemen 
were arriving every moment at the smouldering 
site of the recent fire, and forming a regular 
plan of defence against tho remote chance of a 
second rising. Not that any such precautions 
were really necessary; for the negroes, deprived 
of their head in Delgado, were left utterly with¬ 
out cohesion or organisation ; and Edward’s pro¬ 
mise to go to England and see that their griev¬ 
ances were properly ventilated had had far more 
effect upon their trustful and excitable natures 
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than the display of ten regiments of soldiers in 
marching order could possibly have produced. 
The natural laziness of the negro mind, combining 
with their confidence in the young judge, and 
their fervent faith in the justice of Providence 
under the most apparently incongruous circum¬ 
stances, had made them all settle down at once 
into their usual listless laissez-faire condition, as 
sooi» as the spur of Delgado’s fiery energy and 
exhortation had ceased to stimulate them. ‘It 
all right,’ they chattered passively among them¬ 
selves. ‘ Mi stall Hawtora gwinc to ’peak to 
Missis Queen fur de poor naygur; an# de Lard 
in hebben gwine to watch ober him, an* see 
him doan’t suffer no more wrong at de heavy 
hand ob de proud buckra.’ 

When the time arrived to make preparations 
for the night’s watching and nursing, Nora | 
came to Marian once more with her spirit vexed 
by a sore trouble. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘this is 
a dreadful tiling about poor Mr Noel having to 
go on stopping here. It’s very unfortunate he 
couldn’t have been nursed through his illness 
at your house or at Captain Gastello’s. lie ’ll 
be down in bed for at least a week or two, in 
all probability ; and it won’t be possible to move 
him out of this until he’s better.’ 

‘Well, darling?’ Marian answered, with an 
inquiring smile. 

‘ Well, you sec, Marian, it wouldn’t be so 
awkward, of course, if poor papa wasn’t ill 
too, because 'then, if 1 liked, 1 could go over 
and stop witli you at Mulberry until Mr Noel 
was quite recovered. Put as I shall have to 
Slav here, naturally, to nurse pupa, why ’- 

‘ Why, what then, Nora?’ 

Nora hesitated. ‘Why, you see, darling,’ she 
went on timidly at last, ‘people will say that 
as I’ve helped to rurse Mr Noel through a 
serious illness’- 

‘ Yes, dear ? ’ 

‘ O Marian, don’t be so stupid ! Of course, 
iu that case, everybody’ll expect me—to—to— 
accept him.’ 

Marian looked down deep into her simple, little, 
girlish eyes with a curious smile of arch woman¬ 
liness. ‘And why net, Nora?’ she asked at last 
with perfect simplicity. 

Nora blushed. ‘ Marian—Marian—dear Marian,’ 
she said at length, after a long pause, ‘you are 
so good—you are so kind—you are so helpful to 
me. I wish I could say to you all I feel, hut I 
can’t; and even if I did, you couldn’t understand 
it—you couldn’t fiifhom it. You don’t know 
what it is, Marian, to be bom a West Indian 
with such a terrible load of surviving prejudices. 

O darling, darling, we are all so full of wicked, 
dreadful, unjust feelings ! I wish I could be 
like you, dear, I wish indeed I could; but I 
can’t, I can’t, I can’t, somehow! ’ 

Marian stroked her white little hand with 
sisterly tenderness in perfect silence for a few 
minutes; then she said, rather reproachfully: 
‘So you wish Mr Noel wasn’t going to be 
nursed under your father’s roof at all, Nora! 
That’s a very' poor return, isn’t it, my darling, 
for all his bravery and heroism and devotion ? ’ 

Nora drew back like one bitten suddenly by a 
venomous creature, and putting her hand in 
haste on her breast, as if it pained her terribly, 
answered, with a little deep-drawn sigh: ‘It 


isn’t that, Marian—it isn’t that, darling. You 
know what it is, dear, as well as I do. Don’t 
say it’s that, my sweet; oh, don’t say it’s 
that, or you ’ll kill me, you ’ll kill me with 
remorse and anger! You’ll make me hate 
myself, if you say I'm ungrateful. But I’m 
not ungrateful, Marian—I’m not ungrateful I 
admire, and—and love him; yes, 1 love him, 
lor the way he acted here last evening.* And 
as she spoke, she buried her head fervidly, with 
shame and fear, in Marian’s bosom. 

Marian smoothed her hair tenderly for a few 
minutes longer, tlfts time again in profound 
silence, and then she spoke once more very 
softly, almost at Nora’s ear, in a low whisper. 
‘I went this morning into Mr Noel’s room,’ 
she said, ‘darling, just when he was first 
beginning to recover consciousness; and as he 
saw me, he turned his eyes up to me with a 
beseeching look, and his lips seemed to be moving, 
as if he wanted ever so much to say something. 
So I stooped*down and listened to catch the 
words he was trying to frame in his feverish 
fashion. He #aid at first just two words—“ Miss 
Dupuy;” and then he spoke again, and said 
one only—-“Nora.” I smiled, and nodded at him 
to tell him it was all well; and lie spoke again, 
quite audibly: “Have* they hurt her? Have 
they hurt her ? ” I said : “ No ; she ’a as well as 
l am!” and his eyes seemed to grow larger as 
I said it, and filled with tears ; and I knew 
what he meant by them, Nora—1 knew what 
lie meant by them. A little later, he spoke to 
me again, and he said: “Mrs Hawthorn, I 
may be dying; and if I die, tell her—tell 
Nom—that last night, when she stood beside 
me there so bravely, I loved her, I loved 
her better even than I had ever loved her! ” 
He won’t die, Nora; but still I ’ll break his 
confidence, darling, and tell it you this evening.— 
O Nora, Nora! you say you wish to goodness 
you hadn’t got all these dreadful, wicked, West • 
Indian feelings. You’re brave enough—I know 
that—no woman braver. Why don't you have 
the courage to break through them, then, and 
come away with Howard and me to England, 
and accept poor Mr Noel, who would gladly 
give his very life a thousand times over for 
you, darling ? ’ 

Nora burst into tears once more, and nestled, 
sobbing, closer and closer upon Marian’s shoulder. 

‘ Mv darling,’ she cried, ‘ I ’in too wicked! I only 
wish I could feel as you do ! ’ 
-«_ 

SWIMMING. 

The extent to which the power of swimming is 
cultivated amongst Englishmen is scarcely credit¬ 
able to the citizens of a country which boasts both 
that it is the greatest naval power, and that it 
possesses infinitely the largest mercantile marine 
on the face of tlft earth. It is only within recent 
years that it has been anything but a rare 
exception for a sailor to be able to Bwira. 
Amongst old naval officers it is still remembered 
as a notable occurrence that some fifty years ago, 
Lord Ingestre, when in command of a ship on 
the Mediterranean station, refused to rate as an 
able seaman any man who could not swim, and 
that from time to time other captains followed 
his example. That this should be still recalled 
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to mind shows how rare an accomplishment 
swimming was amongst sailors in past times; 
and if this has now been remedied in the royal 
navy, where, at the present day, swimming is 
taught, a similar improvement has by no means 
taken place in the mercantile marine, in which 
a seaman who can swim is still a otiosity. 
Probably the same remark would apply to our 
‘’long-shore’ population, to our lightermen and 
professional watermen, and to the inhabitants of 
our numerous canal-boats. And yet English 
people of both sexes and of the average type 
seem to take to the watei* as naturally as a 
duck. The difference is that they delight to 
disport themselves on the waves instead of in 
them. Every seaport, every suitable stretch of 
river, every lake, nas its Rowing Club ; Cockneys, 
whose ideas of rowing are original if not elegant, 
and whose notions of boat-management constitute 
a minus quantity, make summer Sundays and 
tlie August Bank Holiday hideous on the Thames 
in the neighbourhood of Hamptoca Court; and 
if ’Arry takes his ’Arriet for a day’s excursion 
to some one of the seaside resort? which they 
patronise, the enjoyment of both is incomplete if 
they do not court the woes of sea-sickness by 
going for a sail. 

In face of this nafuwial taste for aquatic 
pursuits, it is a painfully suggestive reflection 
that comparatively few Englishmen, and still 
fewer Englishwomen, possess sufficient knowledge 
of swimming to 6ave their own lives if they 
were suddenly plunged into deep water, and 
were called upon to support themselves for, 
perhaps, five minutes by their own exertions. 
No doubt, the power of swimming is a far 
more common accomplishment amongst men than 
it was a quarter of a century ago. Swimming 
has shared in the athletic revival which has 
marked the period, and has found its devotees 
amongst the practical adherents of muscular 
Christianity; but if, as some seem to think, 
thero are not wanting signs that the rage for 
athletic pursuits has passed its meridian, and lias 
begun its decline, swimming will probably suffer, 
in common with other sport?, from the reaction. 
No doubt, too, our changeful English climate, 
our cold waters, are against this particular form 
of exercise. In the tideless, sun-warmed Mediter¬ 
ranean, in the coral-bound lagoons of tlie Southern 
Ocean, or by the grove-clad banks of Burmese 
rivers, swimming becomes both a luxury and a 
second nature. Let those testify who remember 
the untrauimellad urchins flinging themselves 
from the bows of boats in Malta harbour to dive 
for and secure the^eoins flung from the deck of 
some newly arrived vessel, or disporting them¬ 
selves day after day in the fetid, drain-polluted 
waters of the Dockyard Creek. Let travellers 
bear witness who, with possibly some humorous 
exaggeration, have told us how, in Buymah, 
toddling infants can swim at lbast as soon as 
they can walk; and how a mother, too busy for 
the time to look after her youngest born, will 
cheerfully and confidently place it in the river, 
to amuse itself with its playmates; and then, 
when she has leisure, will swim about among 
the gamboling children until she has found her 
own and brought it to land. In such a case as 
tki? there can be but little teaching; swimming 
must come almost naturally—shall we say from 


hereditary instinct, developed by the constant 
calls made upon it, and transmitted from genera¬ 
tion to generation ? 

The lower temperature of the sea, or of fresh 
water fully exposed to the air, in our latitudes 
will doubtless always prevent Englishmen, as a 
nation, from becoming expert swimmers; but 
the common-sense of a people which prides 
itself on its possession of the quality should 
suffice to evade or overcome this natural obstacle 
so far as to release us from at least a largo pro¬ 
portion of the grim death-tribute which we pay 
every ye*r to our national ignorance. To any 
one who has noted the characteristic recklessness 
with which people intrust themselves to frail 
craft with whose management they are ludicrously 
unacquainted, it may perhaps be a matter for 
surprise thu/> this tribute is not more heavy than 
it is ; but certainly not a few of the deaths by 
drowning that go to swell our annual calendar 
of disasters can only be properly called accidents 
if we extend the signification of the word so as 
to include those misfortunes which, though un¬ 
foreseen, arise from perfectly preventable causes. 
The climate of Paris and the north of Prance is 
not warmer than that of England, but the pro¬ 
portion of Parisians—perhaps even of Frenchmen 
in general—who can swim is certainly greater 
than that of Englishmen. When it was pointed 
out to the librarian at Boulogne-sur-Mer that 
the library did not possess a single wrork on 
swimming, he replied good-humouredly : ‘Ah ! 
e’est comme $a, Monsieur—on apprend naturelle- 
ment iciand in Thevenot’s Art de Naycr , 
dCmontrd par Figures, avec des Avis pour sc baiyiv r 
utilemmt, published in Paris in or about 1(50(1, 
some of the plates represent ladies swimming, 
and would thus seem to show that with French- 
w'omen it has been a custom for centuries. In 
the year 1850 , Miss Powers, the secretary to the 
Ladies’ National Association for the diffusion 
of sanitary knowledge, published a twopenny 
pamphlet entitled, Why do not Women Swim ?— 
a Voice from, many Waters; but the question 
thus propounded was not satisfactorily answered, 
and an Englishwoman who can swim still remains 
a rarity—how great a one, any one may easily 
ascertain for himself by watching the small crowd 
that speedily assembles to watch a lady-swimmer 
at any seaside resort. 

In extenuation of our national ignorance of 
swimming, we have not even the excuse that 
tlie acquisition of the art is difficult. On the 
contrary, it is one of the most easily acquired 
of accomplishments. The one secret of it is con¬ 
fidence, tnough, like most other things, it is best 
learned young. There is no reason why it should 
not—on the contrary, on tlie ground both of 
health and of saving of life, there is every reason 
why it should—be made a necessary part of the 
education of young people of both sexes and of 
all classes. At Eton and in some other schools, 
it is systematically taught; but it would be far 
cheaper and more useful than many of the things 
for which parents cheerfully pay as ‘extras’ in 
private establishments; whilst in these days, when 
we are concerning ourselves so greatly about the 
education of the masses, and paying such a price 
for the privilege, swimming would certainly be 
a far more useful subject to form one of the 
items of Board School education than many of 
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the things for which the long-suffering ratepayer 
is now compelled to put his hand in his pocket. 
As a certain William Woodbridge remarked in 
a manual published by him in 1864 : 

To swim with ease and confidence and grace, 

Should in Great Britain have acknowledged place 
Of recognition ; and by law, decreed, 

J? > taught as fully as wo ’ro taught to read ; 
forming a part in education’s rule 
In every college and in every school. 

This is the merest doggerel. In fact, the recom¬ 
mendation of the hook is not its literary merit, 
for it possesses none, hut the fact that ft is what 
it professes to be—in itself a matter of congratu¬ 
lation after the nonsense which, from time to 
time, it has been sought to palm off upon the 
public by utilising the names of various promi¬ 
nent swimmers who were far too •ignorant to 
have written a line of the compilations with 
which their names have been Jissociated—and 
that the instruction conveyed in it is thoroughly 
sound, practical, and to the point. Woodbridge 
died in 1868 ; and the little manual has, I believe, 
been long out of print, so that in saying this J 
may be acquitted of the desire to give any one 
a gratuitous advertisement. I come back, how¬ 
ever, to my point: Why, provided there be water 
at hand, should not every one be taught to swim 
during the period of liis or her school career; 
and how can parents reconcile it to their con¬ 
sciences to permit their children to run a perfectly 
needless risk, by failing to have them taught what 
they ought to learn as regularly and easily as they 
learn to walk ? 


A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 

IN I’ -FR CHAPTERS.— CUM. II. 

Tom and Lucy Wedluke were two young people 
who had lrived one another well enough, and had 
had sufficient courage to marry on two hundred 
pounds a year in the teeth of their respective 
families, both of which were highly respectable, 
extremely proud, but very poor. Tom was 
a Civil Service clerk, aged twenty-eight, whose 
salary had reached the above annual sum ; and 
it was insisted by atl their relations that the 
young people ought to wait until he should 
get his first class—which he might hope to do 
about forty—and be in receipt of three hun¬ 
dred a year; that being the smallest income 
upon which any lady and gentleman could 
contrive to support existence together. The 
pair declined to accept this view ; so they got 
married; and Tom took his pretty gentle wife to 
live in a little house on the north-east of the 
Regent’s Park, which he had furnished with 
money lent him, free of interest, by a well-to-do 
friend. For the rest, they were content to trust 
to youth, health, and determination to keep from 
absolute destitution themselves and any little 
folks who might hereafter come. 

They 'did not, after all, find the struggle so 
terrible as it had been described to them. They 
were not blessed—or burdened—with children 
until they had been some time married, nor 


until circumstances had put it into their 
power to maintain and educate them without 
difficulty; and they had no expensive tastes. 
They were extremely fond of one another, and 
lived in great happiness for one year. Then 
Uncle Franklin took up his abode with them, 
and thdir happiness was for a time considerably 
clouded. Mr Franklin was Lucy’s maternal 
uncle. In his business — that of a wine- 
merchant— he had made money, which he 
had increased by successful speculation. But 
in proportion as €iis purse grew bulky, his 
manners deteriorated. The latter fact was for¬ 
given in consideration of the former; and by 
the time he retired, the master of a moderate 
fortune, the family toleration of him had deve¬ 
loped into positive affection. Yet he was as 
we have seen him—rough, harsh, coarse, selfish, 
and overbearing ; faults which were easily over¬ 
looked by tli* half-dozen sets of brothers and 
sisters, plentifully garnished with nephews and 
nieces, who remembered only that Uncle Franklin 
was old, rich, and a bachelor, and forgot the 
wine-merchants business, and the continual snubs 
and insults which it had always been the old 
gentleman’s pleasure & inflict upon his affec¬ 
tionate relatives. So that, when he began to 
lament the loneliness of his age, and to hint at his 
longings for the comforts and pleasures of family 
life, quite a number of hospitable doors flew open 
to him on the instant. Uncle Franklin entered 
all those doors, and left each of them before 
! many weeks were over, shaking the dust off his 
feet against the inhabitants. In every house 
which he honoured with a brief sojourn, he 
comported himself more like a fiend than a 
human being. His selfishness, his ill-temper, his 
insolence, his coarseness, his tyranny, his gene ral 
powers of exasperation, would have been iinerT"* 
durable by any save possible legatees, whose 
meekness, however, instead of disarming the old 
savage, seemed to incite him to yet greater 
cruelties. The end*was the same in every case. 
He would fasten some perfectly unreasonable 
quarrel upon liis hosts, and lliug out of the house 
in a furious passion ; subsequently amusing him¬ 
self bv inditing from his next abode injurious 
replies to the petitions for pardon and reconcilia¬ 
tion which pursued him. 

One day a cab drove up to Tqpi Wedlake’s door, 
and Uncle Franklin, alighting therefrom, walked 
into the parlour, plumped lijpiself into the most 
comfortable armchair, and announced liis inten¬ 
tion of remaining, adding that his luggage would 
arrive shortly. Lucy, jn consternation, enter¬ 
tained him as well as she could, which did 
not appear to be very well, until her husband 
cairn? home an*l they were able to take counsel 
together. j 

Tom was at first entirely opposed to the whole 
thing; and being himself of a somewhat fiery 
temper, hinted at forcible expulsion as a means 
of solving the difficulty. But Lucy begged him 
to do nothing hastily, and suggested that the self- 
invited guest might at all events remain for a lew 
days, until they should be able to see for them¬ 
selves whether he were in reality so black as he 
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had been painted. And whether it was the 
excellence of the little dinner which Lucy dished 
up, or the bright though homely comfort around 
him, or certain indications in "Tom’s look and 
manner, the dreadful uncle, having come in like 
a lion, seemed disposed to remain in the character 
of a lamb. He actually tried, in the ccmrsc of 
the evening, to pay Lucy a compliment 1 on her 
good looks, which only missed fire because no 
one could possibly have understood it. 

Before he went to bed, Uncle Franklin 
repeated his proposal, offering very liberal 
terms; and he lamented }*,is lonely old age 
and the evident disposition of all his relatives 
to quarrel with him, in a way which went to 
Lucy’s soft heart Even Tom, than whom 
there was no better fellow breathing, was taken 
in so far that he forgot much that lie had 
heard of the woes attending Uncle Franklin’s 
irruption into any household. It so happened 
that he had never troubled Lucy’s own family 
circle, who alone of all his relatives lived at 
some distance from London. The young couple 
sat late that night, discussing the mutter from all 
sides, and at last determined to make the trial. 
Lucy was influenced partly by pity, partly l>y 
the hope, which had in it little indeed of the 
mercenary element, that ^hcr uncle might leave 
her some small legacy, so that her darling 
husband might not, after all, have an altogether 
undowered bride. Tom, on his side, thought 
only of the wife he loved ; the additional income 
would enable her to keep another servant, would 
relieve her from hard and menial labour, and 
would even afford her some few little feminine 
luxuries which had hitherto been beyond her 
reach. So each, for the other’s sake, was willing 
to bow the back for the burden. 

For a time all went welL The old man seemed 
to have made a sudden and vast amendment. 
True, he was generally irritable, always selfish, 
,and sometimes expressed himself in rather odd 
f language. But these, after all, were mere eccen¬ 
tricities, failings of old age, results of a life apart 
from all refining influences. They were not 
insupportable by two people who had youth, 
health, and good spirits to their aid. And it 
was evident that Uncle Franklin had taken a 
fancy to his niece. He liked to have her sitting 
near him at work ; and she made an exemplary 
listener while he fought over again the battles 
of business, or indulged in tirades against the 
baseness and ingratitude of mankind in general 
and his other re\ations in particular. To Tom 
he was civil, and even friendly after his fashion ; 
altogether, he was*.an endurable inmate; and 
his entertainers began to believe that the biles 
which they had heard must at least have been 
highly coloured. fJ 

But after a month of this, Tom and Lucy began 
to discover that very little present advantage^ was 
likely to result to them from the arrangement, 
which was also irksome in many ways. Uncle 
Franklin paid well; hut then his ideas on the 
subjects of eating and drinking and minor 
luxuries were on an even more liberal scale. In 
fact, after his requirements in this way were 
provided for, and the expense of the necessary 
additional servant met, there was little or no 
margin of profit remaining. And the demands 
i upon. Lucy’s time and energies were consider- 
!. —■=■ : - 1 — 


able. Uncle Franklin liked attention, and was 
unsparing in exacting it; he was, in truth, some¬ 
thing of an invalid, which perhaps partly 
accounted for his temper and other peculiari¬ 
ties; so that Tom began to think seriously of 
hinting to his guest that it was hardly convenient 
to entertain him longer; when one evening the 
old man, being alone with his host and in an 
unusually equable frame of mind, made, an 
explicit declaration of his intentions. Having 
first anathematised all his other relations in a 
general but very hearty manner, he vowed that 
his niece f and her husband were so far the only 
people with whom he had been able to get on ; 
that he found himself more comfortable with 
them than he had ever been in his life ; and 
that, with their permission, he proposed to end 
his days in their company. Tom looked a little 
awkward; out Mr Franklin, as if guessing at 
what was in his mind, went on to say that on 
this condition he should make Lucy liis sole 
legatee ; there being, as he considered, no one 
who had a better claim upon him, or to whom 
he would willingly leave a fraction of his wealth. 

Of course Tom could only express las gratelul 
acknowledgments. He was too poor, his prospects 
were too uncertain for him to he justified in 
standing in the light of his wife and possible 
children ; so Uncle Franklin was given to under¬ 
stand that his proposal was accepted. 

Lucy was full of delight when her husband told 
her what had passed ; but Tom himself was by no 
means disposed to be sanguine. 

‘ It’s all very well, little, woman,’ said he; ‘and 
so far lie has behaved with tolerable decency. But 
I don’t think he *s exactly a person to be trusted. 
You see, he is very comfortable here, thanks to 
you, and he is undeniably selfi.di. Naturally, 
lie would like to stay ; mid some men will say 
or promise anything to get what they want at 
the moment. Let him May, by all means; we 
must not throw away such a chance. But don’t 
allow yourself to build too much on his promises, 
my dear. J, for my part, shall not be at all 
surprised if he gets tired of us, and quarrels with 
us, as he has with the rest; nor even if we find, 
after he has ended his days here and got all he 
can out of us, that his money is left elsewhere.’ 

Lucy said little, but she could not bring herself 
to believe in the existence of such duplicity, and 
in her heart she was convinced of her uncle’s bona 
Men. She even felt a little shocked that her 
husband, whom she so loved and admired, could 
entertain such narrow and unworthy suspicions; 
and she resolved that, so far as it depended on 
her, the old man should have no just cause to 
reconsider his testamentary intentions. 

But it is to be feared that this attack of 
amiability, coupled with the repression of the 
past few weeks, had put a strain upon Uncle 
Franklin which he was unable to.bear. Perhaps 
he thought that his munificent promise entitled 
him to relax a little; perhaps he considered that 
he had now made his footing in the * house 
absolutely safe. However that may have been, 
within a very few days after this conversation, 
the old Adam began to appear in him once more, i 
In Tom’s presence, he was still on his good 
behaviour, having an instinctive fear of him, ns 
one not likely to submit tamely to oppression. 
But Tom was absent all day at his office; and 
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when Uncle Franklin had no one to withstand 
him but a woman, and a very timid and gentle 
one to boot, he began to ‘ let himself out.’ His 

E owers of fault-finding were perfectly microscopic; 

e passed his time in devising vexations and 
enjoying them with the keenest relish. As for 
his language, it daily increased in majesty and 
ornament. He spoke to the servants in such 
a manner that one of tjif.m—the new one— 
threatened to give warning, and was with diffi¬ 
culty persuaded to remain; and Lucy was 
obliged to keep them as much as possible from 
contact with her guest. He would begin with 
a grumble at some trifle, round which he would 
gradually crystallise his grievances, and work 
himself up by their contemplation into a con¬ 
dition of insane rage, in which he would amble 
about the room like an angry baboon, knocking 
down chairs and scattering verbal brimstone all 
around. On these occasions, his liking for Lucy 
seemed to disappear altogether, and he would 
indulge in the most unpleasant criticisms on 
her appearance, her intellect, and her housekeep¬ 
ing abilities. Neither would he spare her 
husband, whom he was accustomed to sum up 
with similarly uncomplimentary results, inviting 
Lucy to report his comments to their object—a 
course which, he understood very well, nothing 
would induce her to take. 

She bore it all heroically. She knew wluit the 
consequence would be if the slightest hint of the 
treatment to which she was subjected should ever 
reach Tom’s ears ; so she contented herself with 
uncomplaining good-temper so long as that was 
possible, and tears —which added fuel to her 
uncle’s wrath—when endurance was pushed 
beyond its limits. Of her own profit she thought 
little; or rather, the loss of her expectations 
would have seemed to her humble and contented 
nature but a small price to pay for release from 
her sufferings. But for Tom’s sake—in the hope 
of seeing him relieved of that anxiety for her 
future which slic knew to be always present 
to his mind—for the sake of those who might 
hereafter cling around her knees—she was pre¬ 
pared to endure silently the worst that Uncle 
Franklin could do to her. 

This state of things, however, came to a sudden 
end in a manner to her most unwelcome. Her 
husband came home one afternoon much earlier 
than usual, lie had thought of late that his 
wife looked rather pale anti worn, and had 
resolved to treat her to a little dinner at a 
restaurant, and to take her afterwards to the 
theatre, in the hope that the outing might give 
her a much-needed fillip. The consequence was 
that he met her unexpectedly, as she came 
out of the dining-room. Could she have had 
a few moments’ time, she would havo utilised 
it in sponging her eyes and generally smooth¬ 
ing down her ruffled plumage, for this was 
one of tho days on which she had given way 
under Uncle Franklin’s inflictions; her face was 
all blurred with tears, and she was sobbing 
so that she could not immediately stop. All 
that he had heard of the old man rushed into 
Tom’s mind, and he suspected at once the state 
of the case. He took her up-stairs, and then and 
there had it all out of her, with that gentle 
and perfectly unbending firmness which she could 
never resist. He said no more than to bid his 


little wife dry her eyes and be comforted, kissed 
her, and went down-stairs, quite deaf to her 
feeble efforts to excuse the offender. Uncle 
Franklin had a bad half-hour of it that afternoon ; 
he probably heard more solid truth than he had 
been favoured with for many years. It was 
never exactly known what Tom said to him; 
but before bedtime that night, it was quite 
understood l>y all the household that their guest 
was under orders to quit within a week. Uncle 
Franklin did not utter a word all the evening, 
but sat in his armchair, blinking furtively at 
his host, feeling gujjty and detected, but yet un¬ 
repentant. Before he went to bed, he announced 
bis intention of keeping to his own room for the 
remainder of his stay, and requested that a fire 
might be lit there in the morning. Also, he 
wrote a letter, and Bent a servant to post it. 
This letter it was which occasioned Mr Black¬ 
ford’s visit. 

That worthy solicitor prepared the will, which 
was very short^md simple, with the care demanded 
by a document of such importance to his own 
interests. He even took the precaution to fair- 
copy it for signature himself, so as to pay strict 
regard to the desire of the testator that no 
inkling of its purport should leak out prema¬ 
turely ; and with it he next 1|av repaired to 
Camden Town, taking* with him, as requested, 
two witnesses—his own clerk, and a writer in the 
employ of his law-stationer. 

Mr Franklin chuckled a great deal as he 
wrote his name. ‘You can take it away and 
keep it yourself, Blackford,’ said he, after the 
witnesses had done their part and retired ; ‘I’ll 
warrant vou to take good care of it.—By the way, 

I don’t think the date’s inserted.’ 

The solicitor began to unbutton the greatcoat, 
in an inner pocket of which ho had buried the 
precious piece of paper. 

* Oh, bother that! Do it when you get back. 
It’s your concern—not mine. I’ve had eno ugh 
of you for one while; and I feel confounded^" 
queer. I suppose this business has upset me, 
though I don’t know why it should. It wouldn’t 
have done so, once on a time.—Good-day.’ And, 
nothing loth, Mr tflackford took himself off 
with his treasure. 

The prize was his; but only conditionally. 
This unreliable testator might alter his mind 
at any moment and undo his freak. Mr Bluok- 
ford, with all his faults, was not murderously 
inclined; but it is to l>e feared that if some 
burglar in tho pursuit of his calling had found 
it necessary to eliminate Mr FrRnklin that night, 
and had confided his intentions beforehand to 
the solicitor, something would have happened 
to prevent that gentleman from warning the 
police. He re-entered his office with a sigh. 
Never had it appeared to him so gloomy as at 
this moment, when, with the possibility of future 
wealth in his .pocket, he found himself still 
confronted with the necessity of solving that 
difficult and importunate bread-and-cheese pro¬ 
blem. 

Uncle Franklin had rightly estimated his 
chances of remaining an inmate of the Wedlake 
nest. On the morning after the execution of 
his will, he came down to the dining-room at 
breakfast-time, and then and there ate humble- 
pie with the best grace he could assume. He 
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apologised formally to Lucy, and promised never 
to repeat liis behaviour. He pleaded to Tom 
his Jailing health and increasing age, and drew 
a moving picture of himself as an outcast upon 
Hie world, at the mercy of landladies ; and he 
did this with a certain rough pathos which pro¬ 
duced its effect. Tom was very short and stern 
in his replies, and would commit hint self to 
nothing definite, but promised to think the 
matter over during the day. And when he 
returned at night, Lucy the soft-hearted met him 
with an appeal, before which he gave way. 

‘ He has been very humble and quiet all day/ 
said she. ‘I think, my b8y—so savage about 
his little wife '.—has quite broken the poor old 
man’s spirit I don’t think we ought to send 
him away. Of course, there is the money; 
and it’s nonsense to pretend that we shouldn’t 
be glad if he were to leave us a little. We 
can’t afford to despise it, Tom. I am sure lie 
likes me, though lie is so cross; and I am 
not much afraid that this affair will make any 
difference in the end. But besides all that, he 
is so friendless and alone, rich as he is.—We 
will try to keep him, won’t we, Tom dear?’ 

‘He must be on his good behaviour, then/ 
said Tom, only half mollified. ‘I’ll stand no 
more nonsense, let him be as rich as Croesus.’ 

‘Leave him to me/ Said Lucy; ‘there will 
be no more trouble with him. It was my own 
fault for giving way so much. I shall be* wiser 
now, and so will he.’ 

‘As you like, dear/ said her husband. *1 
have no right to oppose you in this matter, if 
you are willing to sacrifice yourself. I am very 
much afraid you will be disappointed. Forgive¬ 
ness of injuries is not in your dear uncle’s nature, 
or I am much mistaken. He hates me like 
poison now’, of course ; and he can’t benefit you 
without doing the same by me, to some extent.’ 

‘I don’t know/ returned Lucy thoughtfully. 
‘I think you w’ill find him very different in 
T**Tuture. lie seems to me as if lie had had a 
shock. No one has ever stood up to him before, 
you know; and the treatment may have a 
good effect.’ 

It did not occur to either of them to attach 
any importance to the visits of Mr Blackford, 
of whose profession they were ignorant. Uncle 
Franklin, though he had retired from trade, 
continued his speculative investments; and the 
caHs of gentlemen of unmistakable ‘business’ 
appearance were of such common occurrence, 
that they had almost ceased to attract notice 
in the household; the master and mistress of 
which were two of the least curious people in 
the world. * 

The old man certainly was altered, suddenly 
and strangely. His ill-temper had disappeared ; he 
even refrained from shearing when, on one occa¬ 
sion, a mishap in the kitchen ruined his lunch. 
He became remarkably silent; he gave u-p his 
morning walk, seldom read his paper, and moped 
all day in his armchair, following Lucy about 
the room with his eyes whenever she was present. 
She was rather anxious about him, and did her 
best, by redoubled kindness and attention, to 
soothe what she supposed to be his mortification 
under the sharp rebuke which he had received. 
l 4 or a long time he scarcely noticed her efforts, 
remaining sullen and unresponsive; but after 


a while she found that he still liked her to 
be near him, and got restless and uneasy if 
she were long absent. He seemed to have some¬ 
thing on his mind, and would gaze into the 
fire and mutter anxiously to himself for hours 
together. For Tom he entertained a hearty and 
unconcealed aversion, never speaking to him 
unless obliged to do so, and glaring at him 
with no doubtful expression whenever his back 
was turned. Of this Tom was almost oblivious, 
and entirely careless ; for no ‘ expectations/ how¬ 
ever important to himself or to others, could 
have enabled him to dissemble his real feelings 
towards any one whom he either loved or dis¬ 
liked. 


DREAM-FANCIES. 

Whjnce are ye that come to us 
In the stilly night ? 

"Wherefore do you torture thus, 

Phantoms of delight ? 

Say, if ye are only fancies, 

Why your presence so entrances— 

So deceives our sight ? 

Where, oh, where’s your stronghold, tell, 
la what fairy land ? 

O’er what meads of Asphodel 
Sport your elfin hand * 

Tell me truly, flitting fancies. 

Where you hold those fairy dances, 

Ou what sunny strand ? 

When you, with your subtle spell, 

Hold our senses fast, 

Absent comrades with us dwell, 

Present seems the Past: 

Say, if ye are idle fancies, 

Why, when overpast the trance is, 

Its impressions last ? 

Wherefore bring before us still 
Those from whom we sever ? 

Mean you, that you tyrants will 
Grant oblivion never? 

Ray, if ye are dreams and fancies. 

Why in dreams young Cupid’s lances 
Strike as deep as ever ? 

Tell me who your power confers, 

Say from whom ye borrow 
All your magic—harbingers 
Ushering joy or sorrow ; 

Why, if ye ’re but fickle fancies, 

These dreum-faces, these dream-glances 
Haunt us so to-morrow ? 

Mortal mind may never know, 

MoKal wisdom cite 
Whence ye come or whither go, 

Spirits of the night: 

Yet your myateiy enhances, 

And your witchery entrances 
More than pen may write. 

K. W. H. 
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MASSAGE. 

A MODE OF MEDICAL TREATMENT. 

Mask age as a hygienic agent was practised i 
from the earliest times, and is probably as old ■ 
as surgery itself, or, as it would be more exact; 
to say, as old ns mankind. The word is derived 
from the Greek to knead, and tlic Arabic to 
press softly. A Chinese manuscript, the date of 
which is three thousand years before the Christian 
era, contains an account of operations similar to 
those of the present day: friction, kneading, 
manipulating, rolling—all the procedures now 
grouped together under the name of massage. 
The translator of this curious record, a French 
missionary at Pekin, finds it to include all the 
characteristics of an ancient scientific mode of 
treatment; and it has been wittily remarked, 
that however it may rejuvenate those who submit 
to its influence, the wrinkles of time cannot be 
removed from its own ancient visage. 

With the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, a 
form of massage was the common accompaniment 
of the bath, and was used as a luxury, as a means 
of hastening tedious convalescence, and to render 
the limbs supple and enduring. Rubbing and 
anointing were sometimes done by medical practi¬ 
tioners themselves, or by the priests, or some¬ 
times by slaves. Herodicus, one of the masters of | 
Hippocrates in the fifth century B.c., first pro¬ 
posed gymnastics as a cure for disease. He was. 
the superior officer of the gymnasium at Athens ; s 
and by compelling his patients to undergo various j 
exercises and to have their bodies rubbed, is said 
to have lengthened their lives, insomuch that 
Plato reproached him for protracting that exist¬ 
ence, in which, as years advanced, they could i 
have less and less enjoyment. lie himself, by tlic ' 
practice of his own remedies, attained the age ' 
of a hundred. 

The earliest definite information regarding 
massage comes from Hippocrates, who says: 
‘The physician must be experienced in many 
things, but assuredly also in rubbing ; for things 


that have the same name have not always the 
same effects, *for rubbing can bind a joint that 
is too loose, and loosen a joint that is too rigid.’ 
Ho also used the word anatrijms , the process of 
rubbing up, and not down, although not under¬ 
standing the reason of it, as it was not till five 
hundred years later tjjat Galen pointed out that 
the. arteries were not filled with air, as their name 
would seem to imply. Asclepiades was probably 
not far wron'g when he founded his school at 
Rome on the belief that diet, bathing, exercise, 
and friction should keep the body without disease; 
and Cicero affirmed that he owed as much of 
his health to liis anointer as he did to his 
physician. Plutarch tells us that Julius Caesar 
had himself pinched all over daily, as a means 
of getting rid of a general neuralgia. Celsus, at 
the beginning of the Christian era, advised that 
rubbing should be applied to the whole body, 
‘when an invalid requires his system. 4 o i■ i-u* ' 
replenished;’ and Pliny availed himself of a mode 
of treatment which was evidently much in fashion 
in his day, and derived so much benefit from I 
tlic remedy, that lie obtained for his physician, j 
who was a Jew, the privileges of Roman citizen- | 
ship. It is related of tlic Emperor Hadrian that 
one day seeing a veteran soldier rubbing himself 
against the marble at the public baths, he asked 
him why he did so. The veteran answered: ‘ I 
have no slave to rub me.’ Whereupon, the 
emperor gave him two slavA and sufficient to 
maintain them. It is quainfy added to this story, 
that the next day several old men’ rubbed them¬ 
selves against the wall in the emperor’s pres¬ 
ence, when, perceiving their object, he shrewdly 
directed them to rub one another. 

The works of Plato abound in references to 
the use of friction; and numberless passages might 
be cited from celebrated writers describing the 
hygienic exercises of the gymnasium, and the , 
manner in which children were led by degrees 
to execute the most difficult evolutions without 
fear or risk of fracture. In describing the course 
pursued, friction, pressure, malaxation, are all in 
turn noticed by different authors, and strongly 
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recommended. The Egyptians were probably the 
first among civilised nations to put the system 
into practice, and they were copied by the Greeks 
and Romans. Savary, in his Lettres sur VEgypt, 
describes part of the process : ‘After the bath 
and a short interval of repose, whilst the limbs 
retain a soft moisture, an attendant presses them 
gently, and when each limb has become supple 
and flexible, the joints are cracked without effort; 
il masse et semble paitrir la chaire sans que l’on 
eprouve la plus legfere douleur.’ 

In the fifteenth century, Henry II. of France 
decreed : that a treatise should be written upon 
the hygienic exercises of ancient Rome. Six 
years later, Mercurialis took up the question from 
a medical point of view ; after which, Ambrose 
Par£, the most renowned surgeon of the sixteenth 
century, dilated on the value of the works of 
Oribasius, written in the time of the Emperor 
Julian ; and he described three kin Is of friction 
and the effects of each, and was thought so skilful, 
that although a devout Huguenot, he was spared 
at the massacre of St Bartholomew. 

To Peter Henrik Ling is given the credit of 
having instituted the ‘Swedish movement cure.’ 
He was even thought to have invented it; but 
he simply founded his system on the Kong Fau 
manuscript, which is not only the Chinese system, 
but that of the Brahmins, the Egyptian priests, 
and the Greek and Roman physicians. M. Dally 
has characterised his theory and practice as 
nothing more than a daguerreotype copy of the 
Kong Fau of Tao-sse, and called it a splendid 
Chinese vase with its Chinese figures clothed in 
European colours. Estradere, moreover, 'proves 
that in the San-tsai-tow-hoei, published at the 
end of the sixteenth century, there is to be 
liki&d;a,collection of engravings representing ana¬ 
tomical figures and gymnastic exercises ; amongst 
these are figured frictions, pressures, percussions, 
vibrations—massage itself, in fact. These move¬ 
ments the Pekin missionaries hffirm to have been 
in use from time immemorial, and were employed 
to dissipate the rigidity of the muscles occasioned 
by fatigue, spasmodic contractions, and rheumatic 
pains. The operators who practised this calling 
had no fixed dwelling, but used to walk about 
the streets, advertising their presence by the 
clanking of a chaifh or by some sort of musical 
instrument. 

Lepage, in his historical researches on Chinese 
medicine, relates that massage was a particular 
practice borrowed from t the Indians, and that it 
was by such means that the Brahmins effected 
their miraculous cures. The word shampoping 
is of Hindu origin ; but it must be borne in 
mind that these Old-world practices were only 
a faint foreshadowing of the present scientific 
method. In his Didionnaire des Sciences Midicales, 
Piorry remarks that the simplest form of massage 
prevails wherever the people have least outgrown 
their primitive state; and travellers describe it 
as universally common in countries where nature 


alone dictates the remedy for accident or disease. 
Captain Cook, in his voyage to Tahiti, describes 
that on arriving they were hospitably received, 
and that in the comer of a hut, carefully closed 
over with reeds, a' large piece of matting was 
spread on the ground for them, and that their 
legs and arms were rubbed and the muscles 
softly pressed until all signs of fatigue had dis¬ 
appeared. The Gazette des H6pitaux , in 1-339, 
relates how massage is practised in the island of 
Tonga: ‘When a person feels tired with walk¬ 
ing or any other exercise, he lies down, and his 
servants go through the various operations known 
under the names of Toogi-toogi, mili, or fota. 
The first of these words expresses the action of 
beating constantly and softly; the second, of 
rubbing wit}} the palm of the hand; the third, 
of pressing and tightening tho muscles between 
the thumb and fingers. When the fatigue is 
very great, young children are set to tread under 
their feet the whole body of the patient.’ 

The lomi-lomi of the Sandwich Islanders is 
much tho same thing: the process is spoken 
of as being that of neither kneading, squeezing, 
nor rubbing, but now like one, and now like 
the other. Dr N. B. Emerson relates that the 
Hawaiians are a famous race of swimmers, and to 
a foreigner seem amphibious. When wrecked, 
they sometimes swim long distances; and if one 
of their number becomes exhausted, they sustain 
him in the water and lomi-lomi him. When 
perfectly refreshed, they proceed upon their watery 
way. 

Baudin, in his Travels in New Holland , relates 
that the individuals who have tho greatest 
influence amongst the savages are the mulgara- 
docJcs , or medical charlatans. A muigaradock is 
regarded as possessing power over the elements 
either to avert wind and rain, or to call down 
tempests on the heads of those who come under 
their displeasure. In order to calm a storm, 
he stands in the open air, spreads out his aims, 
shakes his mantle, made of skins, and gesticulates 
violently for a considerable time. In order to 
effect a cure, he proceeds much in the same way, 
but with rather less noise: he practises a mode 
of rubbing, and sometimes hits the patient with 
green rods which have first been heated at a 
fire, stopping at intervals to let the pain pass 
away. The Africans follow the same fashion; 
and with the Russians, flagellation and friction 
by means of a bundle of birch twigs are resorted 
to. After the subject has been well parboiled in 
a vapour bath, a pailful of cold water is then 
dashed over him, the effect of which is described 
as electrifying. After this, he plunges into the 
snow, and thus prepares himself to endure the 
rigour of tho climate with impunity. The Sibe¬ 
rians and Laplanders also are said to indulge in 
these luxuries. 

To France belongs the credit of giving to 
modern medicine a scientific system of massage ; 
and yet, in spite of many able works, and various 
discussions at the Academy of Sciences and other 
learned societies, it remained a sort of secret 
practice, almost wholly under the domain of 
empiricism; but with the waning interest of 
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French physicians, the Germans and Scandi¬ 
navians took up the subject; and about ten years 
ago, Dr Mezger of Amsterdam brought massage 
to be acknowledged as a highly valuable method. 
He placed it upon the basis of practical know¬ 
ledge, thus taking it out of the hands of ignorant 
charlatans. He did not write much about it, 
but simply employed the teaching of facts. .To 
physicians who wrote to him for an explanation 
of his treatment, he only said, ‘Come and see.’ 
To Professor von Mosengeil is owing the present 
accurate and scientific knowledge of the subject; 
by his careful and painstaking observations he 
has brought massage into high esteem, so that 
it is now acknowledged as a special branch of 
the art of medicine. 

There is, however, a pitfall to be avoided. 
Dr William Murrell, in his recent practical work, 
Massage as a Mode of Treatment , giVea a very 
necessary warning to those who would use it 
ignorantly, ne admits that it is not free from 
the taint of quackery, and that the so-called 
massage practised in some of our hospitals and 
under the auspices of some nursing institutions 
is a painful exhibition of ignorance and incom¬ 
petence, being simply a degenerate form of rub¬ 
bing or shampooing. Having lately witnessed 
the progress of a number of cases under the care 
of Professor Mosengeil in Germany, he remarks 
that the massage of ‘medical rubbers’ is not 
massage at all, as the term is understood on the 
continent, and has little or nothing in common 
with it. It is quite a mistake to think we can 
take John from the stables and Biddy from the 
washtub, and in one easy lesson convert either 
into a safe, reliable, or efficient manipulator. 
Dr Murrell has found it successful in various 
kinds of paralysis; in writer*’, painters’, and 
dancers’ cramp ; and in the cramp of telegraph 
office operators, who, just as they have attained 
to the highest point of dexterity, find that every 
movement is performed with effort and pain, until 
at last no movement is possible at all. 

The chief advocates of massage have been men 
of note ; and although it is only recently that 
it has gained an extensive scientific, considera¬ 
tion, it is gradually but surely obtaining a wider 
circulation and a higher place as a worthy thera¬ 
peutical agent. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


Without the city walls, hidden by the umbrella 
pines, and back from those secluded walks where 
young Romo takes its pleasure, stood the Villa 
Salvarino, almost under the shade of the walls, 
and hard by the gate of San Pancrazio. In 
the more prosperous days of the Eternal City, 
it might have been, and indeed was, the residence 
of some great Roman family; but aristocracies 
decline and families pass away ; and the haughty 
owners were by no means averse from making 
a few English pounds by letting it to any 
traveller who had the inclination or the means 
to spend a few months there. The present 
tenant at this blight Easter-time, Sir Geoffrey 
Charterie, of Grosvenor Square, London, W., and 


Haversham Park, in the county of Dorset, Baronet, 
Deputy-lieutenant, and Justice of the Peace, was 
a man of long descent. The pale azure fluid 
in his veins was not the blood of us poor 
mortals; his life-giving stream had been trans¬ 
mitted through succeeding generations from a' 
long line of gallant warriors and gentle dames ; 
from feftrless ancestors who followed their sove¬ 
reign at the call to arms, marched with Richard 
of the Lion-heart to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
maybe crossed swords with the doughty Saladin 
himself. The title, conferred upon a Charteris 
by the Black Prince* in person after the glorious 
field of Ore$y, had known no tarnish as it 
passed down the long line of great and good men, 
soldiers, statesmen, and divines, to the present 
worthy representative of all these honours. Not 
that he had greatly distinguished himself in 
any field, save as an Under-secretary in a short¬ 
lived inglorious Ministry, where he had made 
a lasting name as the most incompetent indi¬ 
vidual ever appointed to office, though he 
dated every subsequent event and prefixed 
every after-dinner story by an allusion to the 
time when h<? was in the Earl of Muddleton’s 
Ministry. 

The reception rooms of the villa were crowded 
when our friends arrived. It was a kind of 
informal after-dinner reception, attended by 
most of the English visitors lingering after 
the Carnival, with some sprinkling of the 
resident aristocracy ; for Sir Geoffrey liked to 
gather people round him, birth and genius being 
.equally welcome. Sir Geoffrey looked every inch 
an English gentleman, standing there among his 
guests. He was apparently about fifty years of 
age, tall and straight, thoroughbred from his stiff 
gray hair to the small shapely feet, as yet 
untroubled by the family gout. His eyes were 
pale blue, and somewhat weak ; his face, clear- 
cut and refined, with an aquiline nose and a 
high white forehead, but the whole ma rred biL. 
a mouth weak and nervous to the last uegree. 
A connoisseur of art, a dabbler in literature, and 
last, but not least, a firm believer in spiritualism. 

Enid Charteris, hi| only daughter and heiress, 
a girl about eighteen, must be taken for granted. 
Imagine in all your dreams of fair women what 
a golden-bronzed-haired girl should be, and you 
have Enid, with all her charms of manner and 
person, with that perfect expression without 
which the most classic features are cold. She 
smiled brightly as the new-comers entered. It 
is not given to every one to b^ able to disguise 
their likings and antipathies, and it did not 
need a practised eye to see. her cold greeting 
for Le Gautier, and the instantaneous glance for 
Maxwell. 

‘I really began to thujc you were going to 
fail me,’ she said; ‘ and this is the last of o"j 
receptions too. I shall always have pleasant 
recollections of i»y visit to Rome.’ 

‘We have been dining with Maxwell, Miss 
Charteris,’ Visci explained. ‘Could we forget 
you, if wo tried! And now, before you are so 
engaged that you can have no word for poor 
me, I want to ask you a favour. We are going 
to my country retreat on Friday, and my sister 
Genevieve is dying to see you. Do persuade 
Sir Geoffrey to come.’ 

‘ Here he is to answer for himself,’ she replied, 
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as the baronet sauntered up to the group.—‘ Papa, 
you must promise to take me to see Signor Visci’s 
country-house on Friday.—Do you hear ? ' 

‘Anything you say is law, my dear,’ Sir Geof¬ 
frey answered with comic resignation. ‘Any¬ 
thing you desire.—Le Gautier, 1 wish to speak 
to you,’ lie whispered quietly; * come to me 
presently.—Salvarmi, you here? I thought you 
had forsworn gaieties of all descriptions. Glad 
to see you are thinking better of your mis¬ 
anthropy.’ 

Le Gautier turned off with the baronet some¬ 
what impatiently, leaving ft the rest together. 
Salvarini, looking on somewhat thoughtfully, 
almost fancied there was a look of relief m 
Enid’s face as the Frenchman left ; certainly, 
she was less constrained. 

‘We shall look forward to Friday with great 
pleasure, then, Signor Yisci,’ she said. ‘ I have 
heard you speak so much of the Villa Mattio, 
that I am expecting to see a perfect paradise.’ 

‘With two Eves,’ Maxwell whispered in Eng¬ 
lish. Visci was not a man to misunderstand 
the meaning of true company, so, with a how 
and a little complimentary speech, lie turned 
aside, taking Salvarini by the arm, and plunged 
into the glittering crowd. 

* I do not understand the meaning there,’ 

Salvarini remarked as they walked through the 
rooms. * If Maxwell means ’- 

‘Orange blossoms,’ Visci interrupted laconi¬ 
cally ; * and right, too.—Let us get into the 
music-room. Le Fanu is going to play.’ 

Maxwell remained by Enid’s side, toying with 
her fan and discoursing in their native language 
in a low voice. From the expression in his face 
and the earnest ring in his voice, there was no 
doubting the power of the attraction that chained 
him there. 

‘ When do you leave Rome, Miss Charteris ? ’ 
he asked, abruptly changing the conversation. 
‘This is your last reception, I know.’ 

shall leave in the middle of next week; 
for certain. I shall be very sorry for some 
reasons, for I have been happy here.’ 

‘I shall probably returq with you,’ Maxwell 
observed. ‘1 have deferred my departure too 
long already. It would be pleasant to leave 
together.' 

‘After learning everything that Rome could 
teach you,’ Enid put in archly. ‘Then the 
Eternal City has no more artistic knowledge to 
impart ? ’ 

‘Yes; I have learned some lessons here,’Max¬ 
well replied with a tender inflection, ‘besides 
artistic ones. I Jmve been learning one lately 
that I am never likely to forget. Am I pre¬ 
sumptuous, Miss Enid ? ’ 

‘Really, Mr Maxwell, you are too mysterious. 
If 1 could understand you ’- 

* I think you do understand me ; I fervently 

hope you do.’ , 

For a moment, a little wild-rose bloom trembled 
and flushed on the gild’s check, then she looked 
down, playing with her fan nervously. No 
reason to say she did not understand now. Max¬ 
well did not follow up his advantage; some 
instinct warned him not; and adroitly changing 
the conversation, he told her of his life in Rome, 
each passing moment linking his chains the 
firmer. Gradually, os they sat talking, a group 


of men gathered round, breaking in upon their 
tute-a-tete, laughing and talking after the most 
approved drawing-room fashion. 

In a distant corner, Sir Geoffrey had button¬ 
holed Le Gautier, and was apparently deep in 
conversation on some all-absorbmg subject. The 
Frenchman was a good listener, with that rare 
faculty of hearing all that was worthy of note 
and entirely ignoring the superfluous. Hg was 
not a man to talk much of himself, and con¬ 
sequently heard a great deal of family history ; 
details and information that astute young man 
had found valuable on occasions. He was interested 
now, Mhxwell thought, as he idly speculated 
upon his face. 

‘Yes,’ Sir Geoffrey was saying, ‘I am firmly 
impressed with that belief.’ lie had got upon his 
favourite topic, and was talking with great volu¬ 
bility. ‘ There are certain gifted beings who can 
call spirits from the vasty deep, and, what is 
more, the spirits will come. My dear air, they 
have been manifested to me.’ 

‘I should not wonder,’ Lc Gautier replied, 
stifling a yawn in its birth. ‘I think you are 
quite right. I am what people call a medium 
myself, and have assisted at many a 6eance.’ 

‘Of course you believe the same as I. Let 
unbelievers scoff if they will, 1 shall always 
believe the evidence of my eyes.’ 

‘Of course,’ Le Gautier returned politely, his 
thoughts wandering feebly in the direction of 
nightmare, and looking round for some means 
of escape. ‘ 1 have seen ghosts myself, or thought 
1 have.’ 

‘ It is no imagination, Le Gautier,’ Sir Geoffrey 
continued, with all the prosy earnestness of a 
man with a hobby. ‘The strangest coincidence 
happened to me. My late brother, Sir Ughtred, 
who has been dead nearly twenty years, mani¬ 
fested himself to me the other niglit. Surely 
that implies some coming evil, of some duly J 
have neglected?’ 

‘ Perhaps he charged you with some com¬ 
mission,’ Le Gautier observed, and pricking up 
his ears for any scrap of useful information. 

‘ Not that I remember; indeed, I did not see 
him for years before he died. He was an 
eccentric man, and an extreme politician—in fact, 
lie got into serious trouble with the authorities, 
and might even have been arrested, had he not 
removed himself to New York.’ 

‘New York?’ queried Le Gautier, wondering 
vaguely where he had heard of this Ughtred 
Charteris before. ‘Was lie connected with any 
secret society—any Socialist conspiracy?’ 

‘Do you know, I really fancy he was,’ Sir 
Geoffrey whispered mysteriously. ‘ There were 
certainly some curious things in his effects which 
were sent to me. I can show you some now, if 
you would like to see them.’ 

Le Gautier expressed his willingness; and the 
baronet led the way into a small room at the 
back of the house, half library, half studio. In 
one corner was an old ebony cabinet; and open¬ 
ing the front, he displayed a multitude of curiosi¬ 
ties such as a man will gather together in the 
course of years. In one little drawer was a case 
of coins. Lc Gautier turned them over carelessly 
one by one, till, suddenly starting, he eagerly 
lifted one and held it to the light. ‘Where did 
you get this ?’ he asked abruptly. 
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Sir Geoffrey took it in his hand. It was a good little girls are apt to cloy. It is getting 
gold coin, a little larger than an ordinary sove- dangerous. If Visci should find out, it would 
reign, and bearing on the reverse side a curious be a case of twelve paces and hair-triggers; and 
device. ‘ That came with the rest of my brother’s I cannot sacrifice inyself yet—not even for 
curiosities.—But why do you ask? You look as Genevieve.’ 

if the coin had burnt you.’ - 

For a moment, Le Gautier had started back, _ 

his ijale face aglow with suppressed excitement; ULSTER PROVINCIALISMS, 

but as he noticed the baronets wondering eyes The people of Ulster may fairly claim a larger 
upon him he recovered himself by a vioent Khare of blic aU(mtion than hna „ 8uall bc ? cn 

c# ? r \, accorded to them: they have rendered their 


only the coincidence which startled me for a 
moment If you will look here, you*will see 
that I wear a similar coin upon my watch- 
chain.’ 


province prosperous, in a country which is a 
stranger to prosperity; they have established 
and maintained great industries in a country of 


Sir Geoffrey looked down, and, surely enough, decayed trade and ruined commerce. In the 
on the end of Le Gautier’s pendant was the colonies, they have risen in a remarkable degree 
fac-simile of the medal he held iu his hand. to positions of affluence and authority ; and in 

‘Bless me, what an cxtraorclinary thing !’ the .ji tbe Britisb dom j nionS) Ulstermen are found 
startled baronet exclaimed. So it is ! Perhaps in the va „ of aIlci professional life, 

you do not mind telling me where you procured m ttw c ■ , , j. 

vours ?’ Jr The Ulsterman comes of a very mixed descent. 

y ‘It was given to me,’ Le Gautier replied, with Just “> the Englishman was originally a com¬ 
an enigmatic smile. ‘ ft could not help you, if pound of Saxton, Norman, and Bane, so in tlio 
I told you.—Sir Geoffrey, may I ask you to lend Ulsterman’s veins flows the blood of Irish, Scotch, 
me this coin for a short while? I will tell you and English progenitors. The relative proportion 
some time what I want it for.’ of each clement varies much acceding to locality 

‘Some other time perhaps ’—Le Gautier threw and re li g ion. On the shares of Antrim and Down, 
the coin into its place. \ou see, I regard it the population is in many places almost as purely 
as a valuable curiosity and relic, or perhaps I o * t • a i • ' T .i, t t> t 

might part with it. ton will pardon mc.-But c 1 ,«? “ A yf lure , 01 1,1 

V > . . .. 1 .. Snf.tnli Ivlrvrul rvpnilrimivtfktna • tm . fHr»v*o \trac i->T‘ir»i_ 


I forgot all about our spiritualistic discourse. 
As you are a medium, I will ask you’- 


Scotch blood predominates; but there was origi¬ 
nally a large English clement. In Donegal and 


At some future time, uith all the pleasure Fermanagh, the Celtic element is in 


in life,’ Le Gautier interrupted hastily, 
while, it is getting late—past eleven now.’ 


Everywhere, the Protestant derives more from 
Scotch and English sources ; the Roman Catholic, 


As they walked hack to the salon, the French- f rom Irish, 
man was busy with his thoughts. ‘What a From ^vliest times, there has been a large 
lucky find . L muttered. It is the missing emigration from Scotland to the opposite Irish 
insignia, sure enough, and the ill-fated Ughtred sbore< During the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
Ghartens is mine hosts brother. I womler what th „ cb i„f settlements from England took nW.n ■ 


t : r . ,, . ; ■ —. , tne cniet settlements lrom England took place; 

I can make out of thin? Phere ought to be and the from botll c ° untri „ mJhwBy- 

sornething m it with a feeble-minded man who pus!lcd back thL . ori , inal Irisb inhubSmUto the 
believes in spiritualism, if my hand has not lost i 1OTmtajlls and int o tlie interior. To this day, 
its cunning. Nousyeirons. ... there is a secluded district in County Antrim, 

He showed nothing of Ins thoughts, however, kll0wn as tho Glcn/of Antrim, where the Irish 
as lie parted from Enid with a smile and neatly langua „ e Bt ill be heard, although it has long 
turned compliment. It was netting late now ; deputed from other portions of the same county, 
the streets were empty as the friends turned As we travel wcst wanl, Irish more frequently 
homeward, fealvarini bidding the others good- m( . ebj the ear, and in many parts of Donegal it 
night and turning oft in the direction of Ins is the prevailing tongue. 

apartments. . , , It is not surprising that in a province of such 

You had better change your iumd, and come vaiaed lineage, provincialisms should be numerous 
with us on Friday, Hector,’ Visci urged Le and curiou ^ guard against ^niscouception, let 
Gautier. The baronet and his daughter are to ^ unders tood that the educated Ulsterman 
be of the party. ^ Throw work to the dogs for S p ea ^ g like educated people ^elsewhere—namelv, 
the day, and come. . . with perfect correctness and scarcely appreciable 

M T. ^. eai L , 18 impossible. Do accen t_ The peculiar words and phrases about 

you think I should be chained here tins lovely t0 k 0 enuin crated are hetird almost exclusively 
weather, if stern necessity did not compel? If ainoll g the poorer ranks, Ur, if employed at all 
possibly I can get over later in the day, I will by t £ e educ i at e J i c l, wsca> it is only in jest and 
not fail you. . ' * _ „ with a recognition of their provincial character. 

‘I am very sorry \i»ci replied regretfully, The majori f y 0 f them m 0 f Scotch origin; 
‘because this is the last time, in aU probability, somo ar J e fo , In d in colloquial and provincial 
our friends will meet together for some time.’ English; while others are of Hibernian extrac- 
‘I am sorry too, Carlo, but I cannot help it. ti 0 n* 

Good-night’ As might have been expected, proverbs and 

Le Gautier watched lus friend along the _ ° _ _ _A_ 

moonlit street, a Bmilo upon his face not pleasant . Wo ar6 indcbtcd {or maoh of tho informltion Mn . 
to see. All, yes, lie murmured, it is quite tained in this article to an excellent glossary compiled by 
impossible, Genevieve is a good little girl, but Mr W. H. Patterson, M.R.I.A, of Belfast. 
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proverbial expressions form a large class of these 
provincialisms. ‘ All to the one side, like Clogher,’ 
is an allusion to a town in County Tyrone where 
all the houses and shops are on one side of the 
thoroughfare, the opposite side being a private 
demesne. ‘That bangs (surpasses) Banaghcr’ is 
an allusion to the great fair held at that spot. 
When the Ulsterman wishes to imply 1 that a 
certain event is extremely improbable, he says 
that it will happen at ‘ Tibb’s Eve,’ adding the 
mysterious information that this is ‘neither before 
nor after Christmas.’ This expression is a curi¬ 
ously exact counterpart of tho Latin phrase about 
the Greek kalends. ‘ As blunt as a beetle ’ refers 


to a species of heavy wooden mallet to which 
Shakspeare alludes. ‘As busy as a nailer,’ ‘As 
clean as a new pin,’ ‘As crooked as a ram’s horn,’ 
are common Ulster expressions, which do not call 
for any explanation. A more mysterious expres¬ 
sion is the curious phrase, ‘ As grave as a mustard- 
pot’—used to express preternatural solemnity. 
People of bilious complexion are often described 
with more force than elegance as being ‘As 
yellow as a duck’s foot.’ 

The Ulsterman has no special repute for gal¬ 
lantry, yet his simile for anything exceptionally 
simple is, ‘ As easy as kiss.’ His favourite phrase 
when about to impart , some very confidential 
information is, ‘Between you and me and the 
post.’ A person whose sanity is open to question 
is often described as ‘ Wanting a square of being 
round *—a curiously inexact expression. A person, 
who gapes with wide-mouthed wonder is said to 
look ‘like a duck in thunder.’ Similarity of 
political or religious opinion is expressed in 
Ulster by saying that two people ‘Dig with the 
same foot.’ ‘ A dead man’s plunge ’ is a peculiar 
Ulster expression; it is applied to the short, 
sudden, and rather hollow sound made by a 
smooth flat pebble when it is tossed into the air 
and falls into water upon its edge. 

^A'darge class of provincialisms are made up 
of asseterativo expressions. The Ulsterman often 
prefaces his remarks by ‘Assay’ (I say) or *A’m 
say in” (I’m saying). ‘May I never stir* intro¬ 
duces some peculiarly sokmn assertion. ‘ A 
month of Sundays,’and still more strongly, ‘All 
my born days,’ are emphatic expressions for long 
periods of time. ‘ Dear help your wit * expresses 
commiseration for the innocence and simplicity of 
the person addressed. 

Ulster adjurations are a curious medley, ‘Heth’ 
and ‘Feth’ being frequently used. ‘By Jaiminie 
King’ is a curious expression often heard in 
County Fermanagh. ‘Holy Farmer’ is another 
obscure form of oat?*.. ‘Hokey oh’ is a phrase 
implying astonishment and alarm. ‘Hoker’ is 
used by Chaucer to express frowardness, and 
‘Hocer’ in Anglo-Sar.on meant a reproach. 
These words probably contain the clue to the 
origin of this obscure Ulster provincialism. 

Expressions convoying contempt or endear¬ 
ment are common. ‘Bad scran to you’ is a 
phrase of angry contempt. ‘ Skran ’ in Icelandic 
' refuse.’ Milton used the word ‘ scrannel ’ 


you' 

ism of similar meaning, of which the origin is 
more doubtful; possibly * cess ’ is a contraction 
for BuccesB. ‘Give me none of your back-talk’ 


is said by a superior to an inferior, meaning, 

‘ Don’t presume to argue the question with me.’ 
A ‘ Tory rogue ’ is still commonly used in Ulster 
in the sense of a scamp ; but it is often applied 
to children in a playful sense. It is an interest¬ 
ing relic of the original meaning of the word 
Tory—an Irish outlaw or freebooter. A ‘ tongue- 
thrashing’ is a vigorous phrase for a severe 
rebuke. ‘ Carnaptious ’ means quarrelsome* and 
fault-finding. 

Some salutations are characteristic of the 
northern province. ‘ How do you get your 
health ?’ t often takes the place of the more vague, 
‘How do you do?’ ‘The top of the morning 
to you’ is a cheery way of saying ‘Good- 
morrow.’ 

As might have been expected, there is a long 
array of peculiar botanical and zoological expres¬ 
sions characteristic of Ulster. Every district has 
its local names for flowers, plants, birds, and 
animals, and in these Ulster is peculiarly rich. 
Potatoes are known as ‘spuds;’ ‘biller’ means 
water-cress; ‘daffydowndillies’ is a lengthened 
form of daffodils; ‘ may flower ’ is the marsh 
marigold or Caltha paluxtris. The heads of the 
common,planlain are called ‘cocks’ or ‘fighting- 
cocks,’ because children make a game of striking 
them off in mimic warfare. The dock-plant is 
called the ‘doekan’ (Scotch), and its leaf is a 
popular remedy for nettle-sting; the wood-sorrel 
is known as ‘ cuckoo-sorrcL’ 

A still longer list of zoological terms might 
be made out. The bottle-nosed whale is known 
as the ‘herring-liog ;’ the pollack is called ‘lythe;’ 
the lobworm used by fishermen for bait is called 
the ‘ lug ;' the stickleback has its name corrupted 
into ‘ spricklybeg; ’ the gadfly is known as the 
‘ cleg ’ (which is oIbo its Scotch name); ‘ yilly- 
yorlin ’ (also Scotch) is the yellow-hammer; the 
‘ felt ’ is the redwing ; the ‘ peeweet ’ (Scotch 
again) means the lapwing; the ‘ mosscheeper ’ is 
the titlark; the cormorant is known as the 
‘ scarf 

Wo now turn to some provincialisms which 
do not admit of a ready classification. ‘Bis’ is 
often said for ‘is,’ and ‘bissent’ for ‘is not.’ 
Here we have an instance of a very common 
phenomenon—an archaic form surviving as a 
colloquialism or provincialism. A vast number 
of our common vulgarisms which we are inclined 
to regard as breaches of grammar are simply good | 
grammar out of date; in this case, the provin¬ 
cialism almost exactly preserves a very ancient 
form of the verb. The Anglo-Saxon verb ‘to be * 
present tense indicative mood was ‘beoin, hist, 
bith,’ whence no doubt come ‘bis’ and ‘bissent’ 

‘ Braird,’ often used in Ulster, as in Scotland, 
of the young springing grain, is the Anglo-Saxon 
‘brord,’ meaning the first blade. ‘Buffer’ in 
the sense of ‘boxer’ is from the old French 
word * buffe,’ meaning a blow. 

‘Chew, sir,’ is a lorni of rebuke applied to a 
snarling dog. ‘Dwamish’ means faint and sick, 
from ‘ dwam,’ a Scotch word signifying a swoon 
or a sudden attack of illness. ‘ Dunt ’ means a 
blow, and is old English and Scotch; Bums 
says, ‘I’ll tak dunts frae naebody.’ A ‘founder,’ 
according to our dictionaries, is a term in farriery 
to indicate lameness caused by inflammation 
within the hoof of a horse. In Ulster, the word 
is often used to express a chill or wetting followed 
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by illness. A man after being exposed to the whenever he woke up after a short doze, in his 
vicissitudes of weather becomes seriously ill intervals of pain, he always found a fresh passion- 
without knowing what is the matter, and he flower, or a sweet white rosebud, or a graceful 
expresses his condition hv saying that he has of clambering Martinique clematis, care- 

got ‘a regular founder.' ‘ Head-bectlcr is used full laced in a TMe ^ ^ 

in the same vulgar sense as ‘Head-cook and ,, . ,. , J ' *, , , 

bottle-washer’in some localities. The beetle was tbe tytle table by the bedside; and he knew 
a machine for producing-figured fabrics by the well whose dainty fingers had picked the pretty 
pressure of a roller, and ‘ head-bcetler ’ probably blossoms and arranged them so deftly, with their 
means the chief director of this class of work, delicate background of lace-like wild West Indian 
A ‘heeler’ is a cock which strikes out well with maiden-hair, in the tiny bouquets. More than 
his heels. In Ulster, the word is sometimes used once, too, when Aiyit Clemmy wasn’t looking, he 
for a bold forward woman. took the white rosebuds out of the water for a 

When a child begins to nod and look sleepy, 6 j n g] 0 moment and gazed at them tenderly with 
he is told that Johnny Nod is coming up Ins wistful and wh ono af toni00n Mari aI1 

hack’ which is understood as a signal lor going . , * ’ . 


ho is told that ‘Johnny Nod is coming up liis a wistful and wh ono af toni00n 
back,’ which is understood as a signal ior going . , A* ... * , . ’ . 

to bed. * Potatoes and point ’ is a curious phrase 8ur P n ®^ kun in the very act, as she came m 
in which the poverty of the lower classes in his regulation cup of chicken-broth at the 

Ireland finds unconscious expression. The idea is, half-hour, she saw that the colour rushed suddenly 
that the potatoes before being eaten are ‘pointed’ even into his brown and bloodless cheek, and his 
at a herring, which is hung up to serve as an ima- eyes fell lik<* a boy’s as he replaced the buds 
ginary relish to tlio simple fare, but too precious with a guilty look in the vase beside him. But 
to be freely consumed. ‘Dab at the stool’ is she sai(1 nothing about the matter at the time, 
another expression referring to eating customs: onl re9OTil - g it for Nora’s private delectation 

dll v r liT 1 a St ?°i and t oaL r h „ ,nd ! vl ; in the little boudoir half an hoi later, 
dual, as the potatoes arc taken out of the pot, * , . ,, . „ 

takes one ami ‘dubs’ it at the stool, to get As , Mr ?upuy got better, efto firm resolve 

a portion of the salt. ‘Pouce’ and ‘ poucey ’ seemed to have imprinted itself indelibly upon 
mean dust and dusty, but by a common perver- bis unbending nature—the resolve to quit Trini- 
sion of language, ‘poucey’ comes to mean a person j dad for ever at the very earliest moment, when 
in a flax-mill who is exposed to the irritation j convalescence and Macfarlane would combine to 
of dusty particles, and becomes in consequence i allow him. He would even sell Orange Grove 
short-winded and bronchitic. ‘ llouglmess,’ as itself, he said, and go over and live permanently 
1 U Scotland, menus plenty. ‘Suction signifies for tlle rcst o£ his ^ in E lam f <That 
a row, a disturbance; possibly it is a contrac- , • i i r 6 , , . , 

tion of nictation, from the Latin verb rudarr. t0 sa L 111 England for the summer, he observed 

‘Shelly,’ to squint, is from the Scotch, and is casually to Nora; ‘for I don’t suppose any human 

found in Scott. The Danish is ‘ skele.’ ‘Smittle,’ being in his right senses would ever dream of 
also used in Scotland, means infectious, anti is con- stopping in such a wretched climate through a 
nected with the verb to smite. ‘Think long’ whole dreary English winter. In October, I 
means to be homesick. shall always go to Nice, or Pau, or Meptim-o 

We thus see how much curious information or some other of these new-fashicmiii bUfltiiiiulul 
and how many relics of the past are found in wintering-places that people go to nowadays in 
the despised vulgarisms of a provincial patois. Europe; some cliancc, I suppose, of seeing the 
They are the fossils of language, and speak to sun once and agaiy there, at anyrate. But one 
us of vanished peoples and of ages long gone thing 1 ’ve quite decided upon: I won’t live 
by. any longer in Trinidad. I ’in not afraid; but I 

-—----- object on principle to vivisection, especially con¬ 
ducted with a blunt instrument. At my time 
IN ALLS IIADES. of life, a man naturally dislikes being cut up 

chapter XLvi alive by those horrible cutlasses. You and your 

“ " cousin Tom may stop here by yourselves and 

The days went slowly, slowly on, and Mr manage Pimento Valiev, if j^)U choose; bub I 
Dupuy and Harry Noel both continued to re- decline any longer to be used as the corpus vile 
cover steadily from their severe injuries. Marian for a ni S8 er experimentalist.to exercise his skill 
came over every day to help with the nursing, ^P 011 *, P doesn’t suit my taste, and I refuse 

fnr. _x -.v * . to submit to it. The fact is, Nora, my dear, 

,, __ part, with Aunt j a n’t any longer a fit place for a gentle- 

Clemmy s aid, of t ie young Englishman; while man £ 0 live in. It was all veiy well in tne old 
Noras time was chiefly taken up in attending days, before we got a pack of Exeter Hall dema- 
to her father’s manifold necessities. Still at odd gogucs, sent out here oy the government of the 
moments she did venture to help a little in day on purpose to excite our own servants to 
taking care of poor Harry, whose gratitude for rebellion and insurrection against us. Nobody 
all her small attentions was absolutely unbounded, cver . beard of the niggers rising or hacking one ■ 


., ., ,1 TT ) n . , , VV1UI-U LUiilL£ tiuuti iauy YTULiiu. aavu uictuuu 

it was, the crushing blow on Harry s head having 0 f countenancing in the days before these new- 
been followed by violent. symptoms of internal fangled doctrines came into fashion—ever since 
injury to the brain, which made his case far this man Hawthorn was sent out here, preaching 
more Berious in the end than Mr Dupuy’s); but his revolutionary cut-throat principles broadcast. 
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the island hasn't been a fit place at all for a 
gentleman to live in; and I’ve made up my 
mind to leave it at once and go over to Eng¬ 
land.’ 

Meanwhile, events had arisen which rendered 
it certain that the revolutionary demagogue him¬ 
self, who had saved Mr Dupuy’s life and ifll the 
other white lives in the entire island, would also 
have to go to England at a short notice. Edward 
had intended, indeed, in pursuance of his hasty 
promise to the excited negroes, to resign his 
judgeship, and return home, fc in order to confer! 
with the Colonial Office on the subject of their' 
grievances. But before he had time to settle his j 
affairs and make arrangements for his approaching 
departure, a brisk interchange of messages had j 
taken place between the Trinidad government and 
the home authorities. Meetings had been held in 
London at which the whole matter had been 
thoroughly ventilated ; questions had been asked 
and answered in parliament; and,, the English 
papers had called unanimously for a thorough 
sifting of the relations between the planters and 
the labourers throughout the whole 'of the West 
India Islands. In particular, they had highly 
praised the courage and wisdom with which 


young Mr Hawthorn had stej 
breach at the critical moment, and 


ipped into the 
a single-handed, 


averted a general massacre, by his timely influence 
with the infuriated rioters. More than one 
paper had suggested that Mr Hawthorn should 
be forthwith recalled, to give evidence on the 
subject before a Select Committee; and as a 
direct result of that suggestion, Edward shortly 
after received a message from the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, summoning him to London immediately, 
with all despatch, on business connected with 
the recent rising of the negroes in Trinidad. 

Mr Dupuy had already chosen the date on 
which he should sail; but when he heard that 
- *^}a t ipan Hawthorn* had actually taken a passage 
by th£'- steamer, he almost changed his 
mind, for the first time in his life, and half 
determined to remain in the island, now that 
it was to be freed at last {pom the polluting 
presence and influence of this terrible fire-eating 
brown revolutionist. Terhaps, he thought, when 
once Hawthorn was gone, Trinidad might yet 
be a place fit for a gentleman to live in. The 
Dupuys had inhabited Orange Grove, father and 
son, for nine generations; and it would be a 
pity indeed if they were to be driven away 
from the ancestra^ plantations by the meddle¬ 
some interference of an upstart radical coloured 
lawyer. t 

In this dubitative frame of mind, then, Mr 
Dupuy, as soon as ever Macfarlane would allow 
him to mount his horse, again, rode slowly down 
from Orange Grove to pay a long-meditated call 
at Government House upon His Excellency the 
governor. In black*frock-coat n,nd shiny ‘silk 
hat, as is the rigorous etiquette upon such occa¬ 
sions, even under a blazing tropical noontide, 
he went his way with a full heart, ready to 
pour forth the vials of his wrath into the sym¬ 
pathetic ears of the Queen’s representative against 
this wretched intriguer Hawthorn, by whose 
Machiavellian machinations (Mr Dupuy was justly 
pnoud in his own mind of that sonorous allitera¬ 
tion) the happy and contented peasantry of the 
island of Trinidad had been spurred and flogged 


and slowly roused into unwilling rebellion against 
their generous and paternal employers. 

Judge of his amazement, therefore, when, after 
listening patiently to his long and fierce tirade, 
Sir Adalbert rose from his chair calmly, and 
said in a clear and distinct voice these incredible 
words: ‘Mr Dupuy, you unfortunately quite 
mistake the whole nature of the situation. TJhis 
abortive insurrection is not due to Mr Hawthorn 
or to any other one person whatever. It has long 
been brewing; we have for months feared and 
anticipated it; and it is the outcome of a wide¬ 
spread amf general discontent among the negroes 
themselves, sedulously fostered, we are afraid’— 
here Mr Dupuy’s face began to brighten with 
joyous anticipation—‘by the unwise and exces¬ 
sive severity of many planters, both in their 
public capacity as magistrates, and in their 
private capacity as employers of labour.’ (Here 
Mr Dupuy’s face first fell blankly, and then 
pursed itself up suddenly in a perfectly comical 
expression of profound dismay and intense aston¬ 
ishment.) ‘It is to Mr Hawthorn alone,’ the 
governor went on, glancing severely at the 
astounded planter, ‘ that many unwise proprietors 
of estates in the island of Trinidad owe their 
escape from the not wholly unprovoked anger 
of the insurgent negroes ; and so highly do the 
home authorities value Mr Hawthorn’s courage 
and judgment in this emergency, that they have 
just summoned him back to England, to aid 
them with his advice and experience in settling 
a new modus vivemli to be shortly introduced 
between negroes and employers.* 

Mr Dupuy never quite understood how he 
managed to reel out of the governor’s drawing¬ 
room without fainting, from sheer astonishment 
and horror; or liow he managed to restrain his 
legs from lifting up his toes automatically against 
the sacred person of the Queen’s representative. 
But he did manage somehow to stagger down 
the steps in a dazed and stupefied fashion, much 
as he had staggered along the path when he felt 
Delgado hacking him about the body at the 
blazing cane-houses; and he rode back home 
to Orange Grove, red in the face as an angry 
turkey-cock, more convinced than ever in his 
own mind that Trinidad was indeed no longer 
a fit place for any gentleman of breeding to live 
in. And in spite of Edward’s having taken 
passage by the same ship, he determined to clear 
out of the island, bag and baggage, at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

As for Harry ftocl, he, too, had engaged a 
berth quite undesignedly in the self-same steamer. 
Even though he had rushed up to Orange Grove 
in the first flush of the danger to protect Nora 
and her father, if possible, from the frantic rioters, 
it had of course been a very awkward position 
for him to find himself an unwilling and unin¬ 
vited guest in the house which he had last quitted 
under such extremely unpleasant circumstances. 
Mr Dupuy, indeed, though he admitted, when 
he heard the whole story, that Harry had no 
doubt behaved ‘ like a very decent young fellow,* 
could not he prevailed upon to take any. notice of 
his unbidden presence, even by sending an occa¬ 
sional polite message of inquiry about his slow 
recovery from the adjoining bedroom. So Harry 
was naturally anxious to get away from Orange 
Grove as quickly as possible, and he had made up 
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his mind that before he went he would not again 
ask Nora to reconsider her determination. His 
chivalrous nature shrank from the very appear¬ 
ance of trading upon her gratitude for his brave 
efforts to save her on the evening of the out¬ 
break ; if she would not accept him for his own 
sake, she should not accept him for the sake of 
the ^k he had run to win hei. 

The first day when Harry was permitted to 
move out under the shade of the big star-apple 
tree upon the little grass plot, whore he sat in 
a cushioned bamboo chair beside the clump of 
waving cannas, Nora came upon him suddenly, ! 
as if by accident, from the Italian terrace, with 
a bunch of beautiful pale-blue plumbago and a 
tall spike of scented tuberose in her dainty, 
gloveless, little fingers. ‘Aren’t they beautiful, 
Mr Noel?’ she said, holding them*up to his 
admiring gaze—admiring them, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a trifle obliquely. ‘Did you ever in 
your life see anything so wildly lovely in a 
stiff, ticd-up, staircase conservatory over yonder 
in dear old England ? ’ 

‘Never,’ Harry Noel answered, with his eyes 
fixed rather on her blushing face than on the 
luscious pale white tuberose. ‘ I shall carry 
away with me always the most delightful remi¬ 
niscences of beautiful Trinidad and of its lovely 
—flowers.’ 

Nora noticed at once the significant little pause 
before the last word, and blushed again, even 
deeper than ever. ‘Carry away with you?’ she 
said regretfully, echoing his words—‘carry away 
with you? Then do you mean to leave the 
island immediately?* 

‘ Yes, Miss Dupuv—immediately ; by the next 
steamer. I’ve written off this very morning 
to the agents at the harbour to engage my 
passage,’ 

Nora’s heart beat violently within her. ‘So 
soon ! ’ she said. ‘ IIow very curious! And how 
very fortunate, too, for I believe papa has taken 
berths for himself and mo by the very same 
steamer, lie’s gone to-day to call on the gover¬ 
nor ; and when he comes back, he’s going to 
decide at once whether or not we are to leave 
the island immediately l'or ever.’ 

‘Very fortunate? You said very fortunate? 
IIow very kind of you. Then you’re not alto¬ 
gether sorry, Miss Dupuy, that we’re going to 
be fellow-passengers together ? ’ 

‘ Mr Noel, Mr Noel! How can you doubt it ? ’ 

Harry’s heart beat that moment almost as fast 
as Nora’s own. In spite of his good resolutions 
—which he had made so very firmly too—he 
couldn’t help ejaculating fervently : ‘ Then you 
forgive me, Miss Dupuy ! You let bygones be 
bygones! You ’re not angry with me any 
longer!’ 

* Angry with you, Mr Noel—angry with you ! 
You were so kind, you were so brave ! how could 
I ever again be angry with you! ’ 

Harry’s face fell somewhat. After all, then, 
it was only gratitude. ‘It’s very good of you 
to say so,’ he faltered out tremulously—‘very 
good of you to say so. I—I—I shall always 
remember—my—my visit to Orange Grove with 
the greatest pleasure.’ 

‘And so shall I,’ Nora added in a low voice, 
hardly breathing; and ns she spoke, the tears 
filled her eyes to overflowing. 


Harry looked at her once more tenderly. How 
beautiful and fresh she was, really! He 
looked at her, and longed just once to kiss her. 
Nora’s hand lay close to his. He put out his 
own fingers, very tentatively, and just touched 
it, almost as if by accident. Nora drew it half 
away, byt not suddenly, lie touched it again, 
a little more boldly this time, and Nora per¬ 
mitted him, unreproving. Then lie looked har<l 
into her averted tearful eyes, and said tenderly 
the one word, ‘ Nora ! ’ 

Nora’s hand responded faintly by a slight 
pressure, hut she answered nothing. 

‘Nora,’ the young man cried again, with sudden 
energy, ‘if it is love, take me, take me. But if 
it is only—only the recollection of that terrible 
night, let me go, let me go, for ever! ’ 

Nora held his hand fast in hers with a tremu¬ 
lous grasp, and whispered in his ear, almost 
inaudibly : ‘ Mr Noel, it is love—it is love ! I 
love you—indeed I love you ! ’ 

When Macfaflanc came his rounds that evening 
to see his patients he declared that Harry Noel’s 
ulse was degdedly feverish, and that he must 
ave been somehow over-exciting himself; so 
he* ordered him back again ruthlessly to bed at 
once till further notice. \ 


A LEOPARD HUNT. 

It was my good fortune, a great many years ago, 
to be cantoned at Julbarri. I say ‘good fortune,’ 
for so I considered it; but I am afraid, if you 
had asked at our mess for votes as to whether 
I ought to qualify the word fortune with the 
adjective ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad,’ I should have got very 
few to vote for my word. Good fortune I con¬ 
sidered it, nevertheless; for I was an ardent 
sportsman ; Julbarri was almost untried ground ; 
and the neighbouring jungles abounded in game 
of many kinds, among which the rhinoceros, the 
tiger, and the leopard were by 
and far between. And yet I eanlflVfc"ileny that 
for any one who was not a sportsman, J ulbarri 
was about as slow a station as could be picked 
out in all the lengiffi and breadth of our vast 
Indian empire. It was situated in an out-of-the- 
way corner of Bengal; and there was no large 
station within a couple of hundred miles of us 
where a nmn with social and gregarious tastes 
could go for a few days to get rid of the oft- 
told tales and well thrashed-out politics of the 
limited circle of our small mess-table. Julbarri 
was, alas, a single-corps static#!; and except a 
Civil officer or two, the whole society consisted 
of the gallant British officers T>f the distinguished 
7(5th Native Infantry; a nice set of fellows 
enough, I allow; hut still the best of listeners 
must in time grow inattdhtivc to Smith’s ideas 
on the comparative merits-of Arab and English 
horse*; and it is difficult to wage any real war¬ 
fare with J one? as he chi Ae nges you for the 
hundredth time to defend Lord Gough’s tactics 
at Chilian wall a. 

At the time of which I write, our society was 
at a peculiarly low ebb. The drill season was 
over; the hot weather was coming on; and the 
leave season had begun. There was so little 
work to be done, that our colonel had taken, 
pity on our isolation, and had been unusually, 
perhaps almost unauthorisedly, liberal in the 
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matter of leave ; and our mess, small enough at 
its best, had dwindled and dwindled, until now 
' not more than half-a-dozen unfortunates daily 
stretched their legs beneath its well-spread ma¬ 
hogany. For me, the approaching heat had no 
terrors, the smallness ot our society no ennui, 
and the prospect of escape from “Julfyarri no 
charms ; tor the beginning of the hot weather 
is the very time when the best shooting can be 
obtained, and I had long been watching the 
drying up of the grass in the jungles, and had 
been looking forward to the time when we might 
start a tiger with some ch&nce of bagging him. 
There was one thing in which we were parti¬ 
cularly fortunate : we had attached to our regi¬ 
ment nine elephants as a part of our regimental 
transport I need scarcely say that it was not long 
before we had the elephants and their mahouts 
(drivers) thoroughly trained for shooting. The 
largest elephants we trained to carry our howdahs, 
and the smaller we used to form ( a line to beat 
the jungles and drive out the game. With these 
elephants we had lots of fun, and there were 
few weeks after the shooting season began in 
which some of us did not go out two or three 
times. We generally took it in turns ; four *bf 
us went out, and two remained behind to look 
after the regiment and the station. 

We kept three or four shikarees (native hunters), 
who were constantly going about the villages and 
jungles within a radius of six or seven miles of 
cantonments; and as soon as they heard of a 
tiger having killed a bullock or any other animal, 
or as Boon as they discovered tho fresh footmarks 
of any animal worth going after, they would come 
in and give the khubber (news); and then those 
whose turn it was would send the elephants 
and their arms on towards where the game had 
been seen, and would follow themselves on 
horseback as quickly as possible. The best kind 
of khubber was when a bullock or any other large 
killed. The tiger usually prowls 
round some "Village or some place where cattle 
is pastured and kept for the night; and when 
lie sees his opportunity, will spring on some 
unfortunate animal which hak got separated from 
the rest of the herd, or has remained out too 
late in the jungle, heedless of the herdsman’s 
call home, will loll it with a blow of his paw, 
and drag it into some neighbouring jungle thicker 
and denser than that immediately around the 
village. 

Nothing shows more the marvellous strength 
possessed by the ff.ger than the way in which he 
carries Ms victim away. I remember the first 
time I was shown‘'where a tiger had dragged 
a full-grown bullock. I could not believe it 

K ’ble; and it was not until after we had 
1 the robber—only Un ordinary-sized tigress— 
and I had carefully gone over on foot the ground 
where she had dragged her prey^ that I found 
that she had not -only dragged the dead bullock— 
an animal, I Bhould think, considerably beyond 
her own weight—over very rough ground and 
through a dense cane-brake ; but that in some 
places, as the marks showed, she must actually 
nave lifted the fore-quarters of the bullock off 
the ground in her mouth, and have walked 
several yards with it in that position. When 
the victim has been dragged to what the tiger 
considers a position of security, it will sit down 


and make a good meal, and then retire a short 
distance from its prey to some particularly thick 
bush or tuft of grass, and there remain until 
the following night, and then return for another 
meal. In consequence of this well-known habit, 
‘ a kill,’ as it is called, is the best of all Jchubber, 
and in such cases, if the tiger has not been dis¬ 
turbed, the sportsman is almost sure to fim) him 
lying somewhere close to the carcase ; and if his 
arrangements are well made, is pretty sure to get 
a shot at him. 

Our shikarees, stimulated by liberal backsheesh 
when their news resulted in a bag, used often to 
bring us in khubber ; but sometimes the news was 
not very good; and when this was the case, 
the less ardent sportsmen of our number would 
frequently refuse to go out, and would make 
over their'ton to me. I never refused, for I 
was young and enthusiastic enough to love the 
fun and the excitement of the hunt, even when 
our expedition resulted in no bag; and did not 
care for the chalf with which my sedater comrades 
would greet me on my return. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the laugh was on my side; but I was wiso 
enough, with a view to future contingencies, not 
to indulge in it too much. 

We had been having very fair sport on and 
off for about six weeks, and the animals in the 
jungles close around the station seemed to have 
been all killed off or driven away; for a whole 
week passed, and no khubber good enough to 
tempt even mo did our shikarees bring. It was 
the seventh blank day, and as we sat at our ehota 
hazri (early morning cup of some invigorating but 
harmless beverage), under the shade of a splendid 
mango-tree which grew conveniently close to 
our messhonse veranda, my chum and I were 
discussing the necessity of taking a week’s trip 
across the river which skirted our station, and 
were trying to cajole our companions into letting 
us have the use of the elephants lor so long a 
time. We had nearly succeeded in persuading 
them of the uselessness of expecting to get any 
more shooting close to Julharri, and two of the 
least enthusiastic of our Nimrods had actually 
given in, when into the compound and right 
up to our table who should dash but Jamala, 
the very best and most trustworthy of all our 
shikarees ! Almost breathless, he stammered out: 
‘Sahib, sahib, two such huge tigers ! Their pugs 
arc as big as that; ’ and he described with the 
end of the stick he held in his hand a figure 
in the dust, intended to portray the size of their 
footprints, which would have done credit to 
a well-grown mammoth. ‘They have killed a 
bullock in the Kala jungle, only six miles off; 
and I am sure they were still there when I left 
half an hour ago. 1 ordered the elephants to 
be got ready as I passed the lines.’ 

Here was news with a vengeance; but alas, 
it was my turn to stay in cantonments; and 
with such splendid khubber as this I could not, of 
course, even hint the suggestion of an exchange. 
It was the custom of Ihose going out, to borrow 
all the firearms of those remaining behind; so 
I and Castleton, who was my comrade in mis¬ 
fortune, made over our Joe Man ton guns and our 
I'urdeys to our luckier companions, and wished 
them good speed with the best grace we could 
muster; aud if we betrayed our feelings a little 
by throwing after them the parting exhortation, 
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‘Mind you don’t miss the fifteen-footer,’ well, I 
really think we ought to be forgiven. 

Castleton was a married man; and I must 
crave the ladies’ pardon for omitting in my list 
of our Julbarri residents the really charming 
Mrs Castle ton and her fascinating sister, Miss 
Jervoise. As soon as the hunters had gone, 
Ca..«leton turned to me, &nd said: ‘You had 
betted come over and lunch with us, Watson. 
You’ll only be breaking your heart over visions 
of those two fabulously footed tigers, if you 
lunch at mess alone.’ 

I thanked him; and two o’clock found me 
receiving the commiserations of the two fair 
ladies, while they pressed upon me the usual 
profuse hospitality of an Indian luncheon. We 
had reached the dessert stage, and Mrs Oastleton 
was just pressing me to taste some specially 
delicious plantains which a neighbouring rajah 
had sent her the day before, when the bearer 
came in, and making a salaam, said to Castleton : 
‘A man has just come from that little hamlet 
of Goree ; he wants the sahib log to go out and 
shoot a leopard which has just killed one of his 
kids, and is now lying eating it in a small patch 
of jungle. Goree is only a mile and a half from 
here.’ 

We stared blankly at each other. 

‘ What can we do ? ’ said Castleton. 

‘ Do ? Why, go and shoot it, of course! ’ 
exclaimed the enthusiastic Miss Jervoise. 

‘Rut, Kate dear,’ broke in Mrs Castleton with 
wifely solicitude, ‘the olephants are all away, 
and how can they shoot it % ’ 

‘Oh, 1 am not thinking about the elephants,’ 
replied Castleton; ‘but Watson and I have lent 
all our rifles and guns, and we haven’t a single 
thing of axiv kind left.’ 

‘There are the .sepoys’ rifles,’ I suggested. ‘We 
could take one of them apiece ; and, you know, 
we can’t let the leopard get off without having 
a try for him. Can we?’ 

‘Yes, there are the sepoys’ rifles, certainly,’ 
replied Castleton rather doubtfully ; ‘but’- 

‘And I have got a couple of spears,’ I inter¬ 
rupted. ‘ Oh, do let us go at once, before he is 
disturbed.’ 

‘Well—all right; we’ll try it,’ said Castleton 
hesitatingly. 

I lost no time in running home and changing 
into a shooting costume. Castleton sent his 
orderly off to the lines l'or our weapons; and by 
the time I had returned with the spears, the 
orderly reappeared with a couple of rifles and 
a packet of cartridges. So, a very short time saw 
us mounted on our horses and following our 
guide out to the little village of Goree. 

‘I am not very sure about the wisdom of 
this business,’ said Castleton. 

‘ Oh, it will be all right,’ I replied. ‘ Wc must 
he careful not to fire until we aro pretty sure 
to kill—that’s alh’ 

‘Hm, yes, I suppose so,’ assented my comrade 
somewhat doubtfully. 

As a matter of fact, it was not an overwise 
business. Our regiment was armed in those days 
with the short two-grooved Brunswick rifle, a 
muzzle loader, of course, and one in which the 
bullet had to be hammered into the muzzle with 
a small wooden hammer carried for the purpose, 
before it could be rammed down with the ramrod. 


This rendered the process of loading so dread¬ 
fully slow that practically it would make it quite 
impossible for either of us to get more than one 
shot, and it is no easy matter to kill a leopard 
with one bullet, however well placed. If he 
were not killed, he would be pretty certain to 
charge, ^md we Bhould be in an awkward plight. 

Matters did not look much more encouraging 
when we reached Goree. The Jchubber was good 
enough : there was the place where the kid had 
been struck, and there were the drops of blood and 
footprints of a large leopard leading into a patch 
of dense cane-j ungib about one hundred yards 
long and sixty yards broad, and we had very 
little doubt that he was in there, sure enough. 
We arranged, somewhat rashly, that we would 
enter the jungle from nearly opposite ends of the 
patch and work towards the centre. If either 
of us saw the leopard, we were, if possible, first 
to whistle and then to call out before shooting. 
We did this with a double object—first, that we 
might not shoot each other; and secondly, that if 
one of ua wounded the beast and he came towards 
the other, wg might be on the lookout for him, 
and not be taken unawares. So we separated ; ' 
and I cautiously entered the left end of the 
patch, while Castleton made his Entrance on the 
right. My end of the jungle was thicker than 
Castleton’s; but the edge was fairly clear, and 
by peering under the brake, I could see four or 
five yards in front of me. Very soon, the cane 
and bushes became so dense that I had to clear 
away the leaves with one hand while I held the 
rifle ready cocked in the other. We had each a 
sepoy accompanying us and carrying our second 
weapon, the spear. To my man I gave instruc¬ 
tions that the moment 1 fired, I would hand 
him hack the rifle, and lie was to give me the 
spear. Of course I kopfc him behind me, so that 
he should be in no danger. We had not begun 
our advance more than two or three minutes, 
and had not penetrated, at our bI^^wb^^WCT- 
tious pace, more than about bweftty yards, when 
Castleton whistled. I at once stood still. After 
a slight pause, he caJAed out in a sort of stage 
whisper: ‘I see him; but it’s a nasty shot I 
can only see his hind-quarters, and there is a 
lot of jungle in the way. Shall I shoot?’ 

‘Fire away,’ I replied, in an equally melo¬ 
dramatic tone, heartily wishing that his chance 
had been mine. In about half a minute the 
report of Castleton’s rifle rang out It was fol¬ 
lowed by an angry roar somewhere from my 
right front, and there was a cftad silence. The 
smoke from Castleton’s rifle came floating over 
my head; but though I listened intently with 
my rifle half raised to my shoulder, not the 
sound of a footstep or the cracking of a twig 
could I hear. At last * Castleton called out: 

‘ 1 ’ve hit him, but not badly, I think; and 
he lias gone ofl' in your direction.’ 

Giving Castleton time to reload, I again began 
moving forward with even greater caution than 
before. I had advanced only a few paces, when 
on pushing aside a screen of leaves thicker than 
usual, and thrusting my head into a bush, I 
met a sight that made my heart jump : there, 
within about six feet of me, crouched the leopard, 
his eyeballs glowing like balls of green fire in 
the dark jungle, a look of the most savage mis¬ 
chief on his face, and evidently just on the 
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point of springing straight at me. My first 
impulse was to throw my rifle to my shoulder 
ana fire at once; but more quickly than a 
flash of lightning came the conviction, like a 
living voice speaking in me : * If you do, and 
if you don’t kill him dead, he’ll kill you,’ My 
nerves seemed to grow steady at once, p and I 
checked my first rash impulse. Then keeping 
my eye fixed on his, I raised my rifle slowly 
and deliberately, took a steady aim, and fired. 
A dull groan and a desperate convulsion followed, 
and then in half a minute all was still. My 
faithful sepoy had duly obeyed my instructions; 
he had taken ray rifle and had given me the 
spear, and with this spear held at the charge, 
ready to receive the leopard if he came my way, 
we waited until the convulsion subsided. Then 
peering in again, we found that the leopard had 
gone back ; and it avos not until we had advanced 
some ten yards that we came upon him lying 
dead. It shows the marvellous vitality of the 
feline race; for though the ball' was a heavy 
one, and had crashed right through the brain, 
yet he had managed to go fully, eight yards 
from where he was crouching. Had the ball 
been turned aside at all by a twig, or had 
it glanced off his skull, he would almost 
certainly have made his spring, and in a jungle 
so dense’ I could hardly have hoped to keep 
him off or defend myself. 

I called up Castleton at once, and we soon 
pulled the leopard out of the thicket. We found 
Castleton’s bullet had hit him in the 6ide, but 
far back, so as not to interfere in any way 
with his powers of attack. I congratulated my¬ 
self on a lucky escape. The villagers were 
delighted at the death of a robber which had 
more than once laid their flocks under contri¬ 
bution, and pressed their services on us to carry 
him home. A procession was soon formed, and 
we returned to Julbarri in triumph with the 
1 WpLUJil on a pole in front of us. The 

other hunter^”‘had not returned; so we had 
ample time to exhibit our prize to the sym- 

J athetic eyes of Mrs Castki^n and Miss Jervoise. 
n about an hour, the othei-s returned, wearied 
and disgusted. The tigers had been disturbed 
before their arrival, and had betaken themselves 
to some very heavy jungle, whence, in spite 
of their best efforts, they were unable to dis¬ 
lodge them. It required a lot of good feeling 
on their part to make them congratulate us 
as heartily as they did; and I hope our sym¬ 
pathy with theiri ill-luck showed itself quite 
untinged with any sense of our own better 
fortune. *■ 


A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. lit 

In the course of the next thrlfe months, Mr 
Blackford’s relations with his crazy client 
Willoughby entered upon a somewhat uncomfort¬ 
able phase. He had continued his heartless game 
with the poor wretch, entertaining him with 
purely imaginative accounts of the superhuman 
exertions which were being made on his behalf, 
and bleeding him with a rapacity which grew 
with each successive extortion. He had in this 
way obtained nearly a hundred pounds, when 


something happened which he might have fore¬ 
seen had he not been blinded by his greed, and 
which caused him to entertain very unpleasant 
misgivings. Had Willoughby been a sane man, 
pursuing a sane object, these repeated demands 
for money, unaccompanied by any tangible per¬ 
formance, would have aroused suspicions which 
would have manifested themselves in the usual 
manner. But being as he was, his disease coloured 
everything which Happened to him; and the 
perfectly natural suspicions which arose in his 
mind made themselves heard only by the mock¬ 
ing voicai of his airy persecutors. So one 
morning he informed Mr Blackford that the 
persons who followed him wherever he went had 
adopted fresh tactics. 

* They have managed to find out what I come 
here for,’ said he, ‘and they are trying to frighten 
me out of doing so in a very curious way. In 
fact,’ he continued with an uneasy laugh, ‘they 
have taken to slandering you as well.’ 

‘ And what are they good enough to say about 
me 1 ’ inquired the solicitor, in much surprise. 

‘Of course I pay no attention to it. I have 
every confidence m you ; I am sure you ore doing 
the best you can for me—as you are, are you 
not?’ added the unfortunate client, with a look 
of pitiful appeal, which would have softened the 
heart of any but a necessitous and perfectly 
unprincipled man. As it was, Mr Blackford 
experienced an unpleasant spasm in the place 
where his conscience used to be, before it had 
dwindled away like an unused muscle. 

‘ Of course I am/ he replied. ‘ I hope you 
don’t doubt it ? ’ 

‘ Oh, certainly not; on the contrary/ returned 
Willoughby, with a courteous bow. ‘But last 
night they mentioned your name in a most 
unpleasant way. “He went to the wrong man 
when he went to Blackford.” That was what oue 
of them said. And another auswered : “Yes, 
Blackford is altogether on our side. lie ’ll spend 
all his money on Blackford, and get no good 

whatever.” And they said—they said- I can’t 

remember everything ; but it was all to the same 
effect Of course that kind of thing makes a 
man uneasy—naturally. Isn’t it disgraceful that 
the law can do nothing to protect one from such 
persecution V 

Mr Blackford thought it best to laugh the 
matter off. ‘Well/ said he jocularly, ‘if we can 
but catch sight of them, I’ll soon disabuse them 
of any such idea.—Don’t you pay any attention 
to their nonsense. Of course they would like 
to put you off the scent. The rascals ! I’d give 
a good deal to get fairly at them. It won’t be 
long, now, before I do so. Wc are well on their 
track ; and once we have them before the magis¬ 
trate, we’ll pay them out for all the trouble 
they ’ve given us.’ 

Willoughby rose to go. -‘I hope, as you say, 
that it will not be long now/ said he, with a 
doubtful and dissatisfied air. ‘You see, it is 
wearing me out, and T. have spent a good deal of 
money over it, besides. One of them threatened 
to kill me last night If anything of that kind 
is to be attempted, they won’t find me an easy 
victim, Mr Blackford ! I shall try to be before¬ 
hand with them, at anyrate. I’m not a man to 
be played with too long.’ 

And there was a look in the madman’s eyes 
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as he spoke, and a kind of quiver through 
his brawny muscles, which seemed to say that 
the moment was fast approaching when playing 
with him would be a very risky amusement 
indeed. 

‘ By George! * said the solicitor to himself, 
wiping his forehead, when he was once more 
alone, ‘this is getting rather too warm. The 
feJ'Mv gave me quite a turn. If he takes that 
notion into his head, things may become awkward.’ 
And Mr Blackford decided that the time had 
arrived for communicating with Willoughby’s 
friends in Cape Town. He would have tried to 
induce the police to move in the matte? at once ; 
but this remedy, as he knew, was difficult and 
uncertain, and should it fail, would but add to 
the danger. He wrote off then and there, repre¬ 
senting in feeling language the condition of 
his unfortunate client, which he sfated he had 
only just 'discovered, and urging that some one 
should come to England immediately, with a view 
to putting the lunatic’s person and property 
under proper control. Of course he said nothing 
about the money he had extorted for his phantom 
services. Fortunately, it was against his prin¬ 
ciples to give receipts unless they were demanded, 
which in this case they had not been, and all 
the payments had been made in cash ; so lie left 
it to be inferred that his exertions had been 
gratuitously rendered entirely from a sense of 
duty, and delicately hinted at their continuance 
on a different footing. Practice ‘In Lunacy’ is 
very lucrative ; and Mr Blackford was not the 
man to neglect such chances as came in his 
way. 

Afler this, owing to certain instructions which 
Mr Blackford gave to liis stall - , Willoughby found 
it surprisingly difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
interview with his solicitor. If he made an 
appointment by letter, Mr Blackford had always 
been unavoidably called out, and the time of 
his return was certain only in that it would he 
very late. If the client called unexpectedly, he 
always found the lawyer putting on his hat 
and gloves in a violent hurry, to attend some 
important appointment; and the interview was 
restricted to a short conversation as they walked 
through the streets, with ready assistance at hand 
on all sides. Willoughby’s manner under this 
treatment grew more and more unsatisfactory. 
Jobson, the clerk, who knew nothing of the 
business in hand, never suspected the visitor’s 
peculiar condition, and cheerfully assured him, 
according to orders, that all was going on well. 
But this did not satisfy him ; and on the few 
occasions of his seeing the lawyer in person, ho 
made that gentleman extremely uncomfortable by 
the growing gloom and wildness of his looks, 
and by persistent references to tlie hints of 
treachery which his mysterious foes continued 
to throw out. 

Suddenly, he discontinued his visits. A fort¬ 
night went by, during which he made no sign; 
and then something happened which drovo him 
entirely out of Mr Blackford’s mind. This was 
the receipt of a letter written by Lucy Wedlake, 
at the request of her uncle, who wished to see 
his solicitor at once on important business. It 
was added that Mr Franklin had been seriously 
ill, but was now much better, and it was hoped 
that with care he would soon recover. 


Mr Blackford found his client in his bedroom, 
propped up with pillows in a chair by the fire¬ 
side. It was evident at the first glance that 
he had received a heavy blow. His face was 
anxious and watchful, like that of one who 
expects from hour to hour the advent of a 
dreaded enemy, and fears to be taken unprepared. 
It wag, with little trace of his ordinary rough 
irritability, and with a tremulous and feeble 
voice, that he bade the solicitor sit down, for 
there was a deal to talk about. He had had ‘an 
attack,’ he said; the doctors told him it was the 
heart, and he must be very careful. They had 
to say something iot their money, of course ; still, 
it might be true. We must all go some time; 
and his time might he short. He had committed 
an injustice, which must be put right at once. 
His niece had done her duty by him, and he 
had broken his promise to her. It was his wish 
to make a fresh will at once, leaving her the 
whole of his property, according to his original 
intention. # 

‘ I’ve planned it all in my mind,’ said he. * It 
is to be for her alone, mind you ; her husband 
shall never touch a penny that I can keep from 
him. He’s an impudent upstart. He spoke to 
me as no man ever ventured to speak before ; 
and I doubt lie’s brought to my grave, 
through being upset t#ie way 1 was. Take that 
pen and paper, Blackford, and set it down just 
as I tell you. The money is to be invested, and 
the income to be paid to my niece Lucy Wedlake 
as long as she lives ; after her death, the capital 
is to be divided equally among tlie children. 
If she has no children, it’s all to go to the 
Vintners’ Company. That cuts out Thomas 
Wedlake, doesn’t it? That’s all right—Now 
about yourself. J suppose you consider that you ’re 
an injured man, don’t you—hey?’ 

To this question, put with some approach to 
Uncle Franklin’s usual manner and tone, Mr 
Blackford found it difficult, in the then state of 
his emotions, to make any repl y wh^taaa r.o^He 
managed to stammer out, attempt 

at a smile, that he was^alfare that he had no 
right to expect- 

"‘No more you had,’ interrupted Mr Franklin ; 
‘that’s very true; so there’s little harm done. 
Though I don’t say but what I’ll do something 
for you too. That has happened to me which 
makes a man think of things he usen’t to mind. 
Maybe I’ve no right to disappoint you altogether, 
after what I led you to expect. I might have 
employed another lawyer to make this will; but 
I thought you were entitled #3 have what busi¬ 
ness was to be got out of the thing. And you 
shan’t say I was unliandforae. Put yourself 
down for a thousand pounds.’ 

Mr Blackford expressed liis gratitude as well 
as he could, which wa 8 not very well; but it 
was a great deal more than he felt under the 
circumstances. 

* You have named no trustees,* said he, recover¬ 
ing himself a little ; ‘it will be necessary to do 

so. I myself should be very happy *- 

‘ No,’ said the old man; ‘ I don’t care for 
lawyers as trustees; they never seem to run 
straight. Let me see—put down William Brown, 
of the Stock Exchange, and James llarberton, of 
Leadenhall Street, merchant. Give them each a 
hundred pounds for their services. They won’t 



refuse to act when they find their names in the he might fearlessly await the end in the quiet 
will; if they were to be asked beforehand, they’d of an old age free from reproach—to all this he 
say no; so don’t you tell either of them till I’m was utterly a stranger; nor would the prospect, 
gone. And talking of that—don’t let my niece had it been suggested, have at all allured him. 
or anyone else hear a word about this. I shall His life had been one of poverty tempered by 
keep the will myself this time, and you will be knaveries too pettv to attract punishment; his 
the only person to know where it is to be found, dream of success had been one of sudden and 
Otherwise, they’ll all be scrabbling afte^ it as unearned wealth, coming without effort, to be 
soon as the breath is out of me—perhaps before ; applied only to selfish gratification. To ,such 
and it may be a whim, but I don’t like the men, crime, as crime, presents nothing repulsive ; 
notion. Lucy’s a good sort; but then she is they abstain from it only so long as it offers no 
only a woman, and curious, like the rest of advantage commensurate with the risk. Given 
’em. I shall tell her to send for you when the advantage and opportunity, crime follows with 
right time comes; and therfr you can lay vour the certainty of a mathematical demonstration, 
hand upon the will and do what’s needful— He would not give way without a struggle, 

which will bring a little more grist to your He could not. Something must be done. But 

mill, to console you. Get the thing ready by what? 

to-morrow at this time, and bring it here with lie opened his safe, and ' took out the will 
two witnesses, as before. Bring the old will as which was lo have made him rich, and by that 
well; I wish to destroy it myselr.’ time to-morrow would be a mere piece of waste 

‘That is hardly necessary,’ said the solicitor, paper. He read it through, dwelling on every 

catching at he knew not what straw of hope; word with the bitterness of one who takes 

‘it will be effectually revoked 'by the later leave of hope for ever. When he came to the 
document.’ end, he gave a slight start of surprise—the 

* Don’t you argue with me; do as I tell you. date was blank. It had been left blank, he 
I say I shall destroy it with my own hands; remembered, when the document was signed, 
then there can’t be any question about it.— He had intended to fill it in on bis return 
Don’t fail to come to-morrow; I want to get to the office, but lie had forgotten to do so. 
it over. I don’t think ‘there’s much time to It should have been the 28th of November, 
waste. If you were to take me anywhere near Wliat did it matter now! He threw the will 

a churchyard and lay me down, I doubt I on his desk with a despairing gesture, and 

shouldn’t be in a hurry to get up again.’ walked up and down, trying to think. His 

Mr Blackford attempted a politely deprecatory brain was in a whirl; he could see no loop- 

murmur, but was testily interrupted. ‘Oh, I hole of escape from the impending sacrifice, 
daresay you won’t be sorry to get your money. Then he remembered—and it came to him as 
I’m tired talking. Mind you do just as I an additional stab—that lie had his bread to 
have told you.—Good-day.’ earn ; whatever else he might do, he must at 

It was not until he found himself sitting in his present carry out his client’s instructions. He 
own room, staring blankly at the opposite wall, must with his own hands prepare the instru- 
that the solicitor realised the full weight of his ment which was to rob him—so he put it to 
misfortune. .He had no feeling of anger; the himself—of his just expectations, 
blow, though he had all along had a lurking As he turned to the table, his eye again fell 
umnsufimagt of it, was too cruel and staggering, upon the blank space at the end of the will 
now that fallen, to arouse any such where the date should have been inserted ; and 

emotion. He was bi third v disappointed. A thou- at that moment, the crime which was to come 
sand pounds! But a few s^nths ago, a thousand to his aid stepped up softly behind him and 
pounds would have seemeu a fortune, and the whispered its first hint into his ear. 
windfall would have set him planning innumer- It was a revelation. Mr Blackford, as he sat 
able ways of turning it to the best advan- and thought out the details, though by no means 
tage. But what was it now to him, who had a religious man, almost considered it to be pro- 
been deprived of the expectation of a sum which videntiaL No shrinking from the cruel wrong 
would have rendered all planning unnecessary, he was about to commit, no sentiment of justice 
only to be resorted to as a recreation, for the or compassion interfered with his determination 
remainder of his life ? Nothing, and worse than to avail himself of it to its fullest extent. He 
nothing— a mere ttntalising taste of the good for- set to work at once. His first step was to walk 
tune which ought in justice—so it really appeared across to the law-stationer and inform him 
to him—to have be&n his. And must lie now that the writer who had witnessed a will on 
give up all his hopes? Must he remain for a former occasion would be required for a like 
ever a mere plodding man of business of doubtful service to-morrow. The testator, he explained, 
reputation—even with *h thousand pounds of was the same; he was making a fresh will; 
capital? Were the delights of unlimited leisure, he was an eccentric old gentleman, who insisted 
of freedom from thought for the morrow, of that the very persons who had attested the old 
unstinted gratification of animal' appetites, of will should also attest the new one; and he 
worldly consideration, never to be his, after all ? took the precaution of seeing the writer him- 
He was fast approaching middle life; the time self and making sure of his attendance. As he 
remaining to him for the enjoyment of all these went back to the office, he warned Jobson that 
things was growing shorter and shorter. To the he, too, would be required for the same pur- 
purer pleasures of honest labour, to the noble pose. 

ambition of building up a modest fortune by He got down his books and set to work. He 
dauntless perseverance and nndeviating rectitude, drew the new will with the greatest care and 
in the hope that some day, with folded hands, accuracy, according to the instructions which he 
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hacl just received. Everything was vested in the 
trustees named, in trust to pay the income to 
the testator’s dear niece Lucy, the wife of Thomas 
Wedlake, for her life, for her separate use, free 
from the debts, control, or engagements of her 
present or any future husband. After her death, 
the fund was to be divided amongst her chil¬ 
dren as she should direct; in default of children, 
the whole to be paid to the Vintners’ Company 
of London. Nothing was neglected ; all the usual 
and proper powers and provisos were inserted 
with 1 areful attention to detail. 

The previous will he had fair-copied with 
his own hand, instead of handing it, to his 
clerk or law-stationer. He did the same in this 
case, though the document was longer and the 
transcription involved considerable labour. His 
next proceeding, in the eyes of another lawyer, 
would have seemed very curious, fyr lawyers 
are extremely particular about the preservation, 
for future reference, of the draft of any deed 
or other document which they prepare; but the 
draft of tliis will Mr Blackford tore to frag¬ 
ments, which he afterwards burned in the grate. 
He was taking unusual pains, in fact, to carry 
out the testator’s wishes, that no one beside 
himself and his solicitor should be aware of the 
contents of the will. 

It was now past his usual lunch-time; and 
he strolled into the outer office, and sent his 
boy to get him a dry biscuit and a gloss of 
brandy-and-water. Until this arrived, he stood 
chatting to Jobson on indifferent subjects; and 
then intimating to him that he was going to 
bo extremely busy with private affairs, and must 
not be disturbed on any account whatever, he 
retired with his spare meal. He locked the 
door of his room behind him ; he was about to 
enter on an important part of his operation. He 
took up the old wiU—that which was to be 
destroyed on the morrow—and examined it care¬ 
fully as lie ate and drank. It was copied on 
a piece of the paper known as ‘ demy; ’ it 
occupied the whole of the first page and four 
lines of the second. Then followed the long 
and cumbrous attestation clause, with Mr Frank¬ 
lin’s straggling and irregular signature against it. 
Taking a paper of the same size, shape, and 
quality, the solicitor made an exact and laboured 
copy, or rather fac-simile. It had the same 
number of lines, and each line contained the 
same words as in the original. One or two 
unimportant erasures and carelessly formed letters 
were faithfully repeated. The signature, ‘ Wm. 
Franklin,’ was transferred by means of tracing 
and carbonised paper, and then gone over and 
touched up with the pen, until a most successful 
imitation was produced. Two small blots, or 
rather splutters, had been made by the testator 
in writing his name. Their positions were accu¬ 
rately ascertained by measurement, their outlines 


transferred with the tracing-paper and then filled 
in with ink ; a final touch oi which Mr Blackford 
was reasonably proud, as indicating real genius. 
The result was a duplicate, which only a very 
careful scrutiny could have distinguished from the 
original of the will which was in his own favour. 
This ended his labours for the present. 

Next day, Mr Blackford presented himself 
and his two witnesses before his client with the 
new will for signature. The old man, who was 


in much the same condition, read it through for 
himself and expressed his approval The usual 
formalities were gone through, and the witnesses 
dismissed. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Franklin, ‘have you brought 
the other will ? ’ 

‘I have, us you requested me to do so,’ said the 
solicitor, producing it; ‘ though, as I said at the 
time, it ftas not necessary.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said his client, taking it from his 
hand ; ‘it’s just as well out of the way. How do 
1 know what tricks a lawyer might be up to ? ’ 

To this speech, in Mr Franklin’s best style, the 
solicitor made no rep]# ; he was conscious of being 
‘up to tricks’ of a rather elaborate nature. His 
client read the revoked will through with the 
same care as he had bestowed on that which super¬ 
seded it. When he came to the signature, some¬ 
thing about it seemed to arrest his attention; ho 
turned it to the light and inspected it closely. 
Mr Blackford’s heart thumped uncomfortably 
against liis ribs. 

‘Curious!’ sahl Mr Franklin slowly; ‘I never 
knew myself to miss dotting an i before.’ 

Ho continued to pore over the signature, 
making grumffling comments, in an undertone, 
for some seconds, during which Mr Blackford 
felt an almost irresistible desire to snatch the 
document from him agd knock his venerable 
head against the wall. At last, to the solicitor's 
intense relief, he tore it across *fpd across,, and 
threw it upon the fire, where it was quickly 
destroyed. 

‘That's done with,’ said Mr Franklin. ‘The 
next tiling is to put this one away where no one 
but you and I will know where to find it. I 
prefer to keep it here, because then I shall know 
it’s all safe. As to the last, it didn’t so much 
matter; you were the person most interested in 
its safety, so it was very well that you should 
have the custody of it It’s different now.—D'ye 
see that half-dozen of books on the shelf in the 
recess '( At this end, you’ll find a big ol^JUu.c 
trated Prayer-book. Put the wi^-aft-tfiere, and 
remember the page.’ 

Mr Blackford took the book, which 

opened of itself—oimnously enough—at the 
servico for the Burial of tlic Dead. He did 
not mention this circumstance, but put the 
folded paper in its placo and closed and replaced 
the volume. 

‘That’s well,’ said Mr Franklin in a weary 
voice. ‘I’m weaker than I thought; all this 
lias tired me out.—Good-bye, Blackford ; shake 
hands. You ’ll do your part at 1&e proper time ; 

I shall tell ’em to send for you. Don’t forget— 
the old Prayer-book at this end«of the shelf.’ 

‘I won’t forget,’ replied the lawyer; ‘but I 
hope it may be many a long day yet before I am 
called on to remember.—Go«d-bye, sir.’ 

Uncle Franklin, did not reply; he was lying 
back on his pillows with closed eyes; and so 
Mr Blackford leffrhiin. . 

The first steps of his scheme had been well 
planned, well carried out, and had met with 
entire success. He had been obliged, it is true, 
to forge a duplicate of the former will; but the 
forgery had just been put out of evidence by the 
testator himself. There was nothing to bear 
witness against him on.that score. There were 
now two wills in existence, both bearing the 
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testator’s genuine signature, both attested bv the 
same witnesses, and both dated—or shortly to 
be dated—on the same day; the only difference 
between them being the trifling one, that the will 
which was between the leaves of the old Prayer- 
book was in favour of Lucy Wed lake, while that 
which remained in Mr Blackford’s possession con¬ 
stituted him the sole legatee. The witnesses, 
having merely signed their names to ffwo docu¬ 
ments of very similar appearance on two different 
occasions, would be quite unable to say which 
they had last attested, for they knew nothing of 
the contents of either. 

So far, so good. What ms to be the next step? 
That, as Mr Blackford perceived, was a matter 
requiring very careful consideration. 

IHC UNDERTAKINGS. 

Nothing seems too big for the present age, for 
we are continually being startled with something 
new and something immense, which has either 
been just completed, or is about to be carried out, 
or, at anyrate, is projected or proposed. Within 
the last few weeks three new schemes have been 
either commenced or suggested in Switzerland, 
Greece, and Canada. The first-named scheme in 
Switzerland is proposed by an Italian engineer 
named Acudio, of Milan, for making a way 
through the Simplon, which he declares lie can 
do by a tunnel of only six thousand and fifty 
metres, the traction and haulage being done by 
hydraulic power. lie says that by this means 
from three to four thousand tons of goods could 
be safely transported without any breaking-up 
or trans-shipment of trains; while the cost of 
the whole proceeding would be only twenty-eight 
millions of francs. 

Number Two project consists of the bold but 
practical scheme of draining the Lake of Copais, 
near Thebes, in Bceotia, by which an area of a 
hundred square miles will be added to the 
^—if-inrr G reccc * The acquiring of so very 

large a land, which may be put to useful 

purposes, though w^loubtedly one of vast import¬ 
ance, is not the oniyuiobject intended to be 
effected by the proposal—the other being the 
destruction of one of the greatest fever-producing 
places in the country by reason of the pestilential 
malaria always arising from the waters of this 
lake. This aionc would be an unspeakable bless¬ 
ing to the country round, and money should be 
readily forthcoming for the carrying out of so 
beneficial an undei taking. The rivers now flow¬ 
ing into the lake* would be employed for irrigation 
and other purposes of practical utility. 

, Number Three- project proposes to connect 
Prince Edward Island with the Canadian main¬ 
land by means of a submarine railway tunnel, by 
which all communication can be kept open with 
the inhabitants of the island during the winter, a 
circumstance at present almost impossible, from 
the terribly rigorous nature of the winter climate 
of Canada; but Canada is bound legally to do 
everything that is possible to keep open a com¬ 
munication with tins island at all times and by 
all means, for the accommodation and assistance 
of the hundred and twenty-five thousand persons 
who constitute the present population. The 
distance of the island is only six miles and a 
halt, and the bed of the Northumberland Straits, 


t * 


under which the railway will be carried, presents 
no very apparent difficulties. The depth of water 
is on the island side thirty-six feet; and ten 
feet six inches on the New Brunswick side; and 
about eighty feet in the middle. The tunnel 
will be eighteen feet in diameter, and will be 
made of ‘chilled white cast-iron,’ in sections, 
these latter being bolted together with inside 
flanges, exactly in the same way in which the 
little tunnel for foot-passengers under the Thames, 
and known as the ‘Tower Subway,’ was con¬ 
structed some years ago. The cost of this under¬ 
taking is estimated at about one million sterling. 
It lias, been well considered and highly com¬ 
mended, and will be brought before the Canadian 
parliament very speedily, when the scheme will 
no doubt be fully sanctioned, as it has many 
warm supporters in the Legislative Assembly. 
Canada wyll therefore have her ‘submarine rail¬ 
way ’ long before her illustrious ‘ mother ’ on this 
side the Atlantic. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 

A wealth of beauty meets my eye— 

Yellow and green, and brown and white. 

In one vast blaze of glory fill 
My happy sight. 

The rich-robed trees, the ripening corn, 
bright coloured with September fire— 
Fulfilment of the farmers hope. 

And year's desire. 

Sweet in the air are joyous sounds 
Of bird and bee and running brook ; 

And plenteous fruits hang ripening round, 
Where’er I look. 

The mellow splendour softly falls 
On morning mists and evening dews. 

And colours trees and flowers and clouds 
With thousand hues. 

0 dreaming clouds, with silver fiingcd ! 

I watch ye gathering side by side, 

Like armies, in the solemn skies, 

In stately pride. 

I love the woods, the changing woods. 

Fast deepening down to russet glow, 

When Autumn, like a brunette Queen, 

Rules all below. 

The soul of Beauty haunts the heavens, 

Nor leaves for long the warm-faced Earth, 

And like a mother, the kind air 
To life gives birth. 

But Death rides past upon the gale, 

And blows the rustling golden leaves ; 

They whirl and fall, and rot and die, 

And my heart grieves. 

Farewell! 0 Autumn days—-farewell! 

Ye go ; but we shall meet again, 

As old friends, who are parted long 
By the wild main. 

William Cowan. 
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A YEAR'S POSTAL WORK. 
Government Blue-books, to an ordinary reader, 
are tedious and uninteresting enough; but 
even to the most ordinary of readers, the 
annual Report of the Postmaster-general is at 
once curious and interesting. Baron von Liebig 
once affirmed that the commercial prosperity 
of a country was to be gauged by the sale of 
chemicals. This may or may not be true; but 
we think the growth of the postal system in 
all its multifarious branches—the amount of the 
deposits in the savings-banks; the purchase of 
annuities and life policies ; the amount of money 
transmitted by means of postal orders; the cor¬ 
respondence, growing by leaps and bounds, with 
all parts of the globe ; the countless telegrams— 
those Hashing m< ssengers of joy and despair, good 
and ill—and last, but by no means least, the 
thousands of millions of letters annually delivered 
in the United Kingdom alone—all these are a 
sure index, not only of the commercial growth 
and prosperity of the nation, but also of the 
spread of education. A brief resume of the 
Postmaster-general’s Report for the year ending 
March 31, 1886, may prove interesting to our 
readers. 

The number of letters delivered in the United 
Kingdom alone reaches the astounding total of 
1,403,547,900, this being an increase of 3*2 per 
cent, and giving an average to each person of 
38*6. If we add to this the post-cards, book- 
packets, circulars, newspapers, and parcels trans¬ 
mitted by the postal authorities, we have a grand 
total of 2,091,183,822, an increase of 4-2 per cent ; 
and an average to each person of 57*5. Of this 
total, 84 per cent were delivered in England and 
Wales (27*4 per cent being delivered in the 
London postal district alone), 9-6 per cent in 
Scotland, and 0*4 per cent in Ireland. It will 
be at once seen that the necessary stalf for the 
successful carrying out of such a colossal under¬ 
taking must be on a like scale; and this is the 
case, the total number of officers on the perman¬ 
ent staff being about 51,500, showing an increase 


during the paft year of 3310. Of this small 
army 3456 are W'omen. In addition to these 
there are, it js estimated, about 45,000 persons 
of private occupations, who are employed to 
assist in carrying on the operations of the depart¬ 
ment during a portion of the day. An increase 
of business brings a decrease in charge, this again 
inducing a fresh increase ; thus,\it has become 
possible to reduce the rate of postage on letters 
exceeding twelve ounces in weight, from one 
penny per ounce to a halfpenny per two ounces ; 
a letter thus weighing fifteen ounces formerly 
cost Is. 3d., whereas it can now be sent for 5d. 
The natural result is a large increase in the 
number of such letter's. 

We now come to the latest branch from the 
parent stem—the parcel post. It is highly satis¬ 
factory to learn that there has been an in¬ 
crease in the parcels carried of about it £b.r-ee *ud 
a half millions, giving an in money 

of £84,000. In England^:,*«f\Vales, 22,198,000 
parcels were despatche>*in Scotland, 2,090,000; 
and in Ireland, 1,527,000. The list of provinces 
and countries to which parcels can be sent has 
also been enlarged. We learn that the first 
despatch of foreign and colonial parcels took place 
on the 1st of July 1885 ; and by the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary 1886, arrangements had been completed for the 
interchange of parcels with twenty-seven different 
countries. The total number despatched up to 
the 31st of March was 71,90^ and the nximber 
received, 40,800. The largest business was trans¬ 
acted with Germany, with which country in six 
months 46,000 parcels we*e exchanged. India 
shows a business at the rate of 36,000 parcels in 
the months; and the smallest business re¬ 
corded is one parCel in three months for the islai d 
of Tortola. 

An amusing article might very well be written 
on postal curiosities, and the authorities might 
make a most interesting museum of the various 
articles committed to their care. This museum, 
wo venture to suggest to the Postmaster-general, 
might be thrown open to the inspection of the 
public at a small fee, and might help to swell the 
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receipts of the department. We read that at the 
commencement of the parcel post with Belgium, 
several cages of live birds were received ; but the 
despatch of live birds being contraband, a veto 
was put upon the practice. On other occasions, a 
live pigeon, a live fowl, and no fewer than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty live frogs, passed through the postal 
hands ; while such unpleasant, not to sayt-aggres- 
sive, passengers as wild bees and snakes were 
transmitted m numbers apparently ‘too numerous 
to mention.’ In all these cases the contents of 
the parcels were detected and retained ; but it is 
fair to assume that many father packages con¬ 
taining other curiosities passed through unchal¬ 
lenged. Among the contents of parcels received 
in the Returned Letter Office in Dublin, having 
been stopped as contraband, were two liens, eight 
mice, and two hedgehogs. One of the hens was 
an invalid, and in a bad state of health; and was 
addressed to a veterinary surgeon in London, 
whom, doubtless, she wished to consult _ Every 
possible care was taken of the intetesling invalid, 
but all efforts were unavailing ;—she died in the 
office! Let ns turn to the brighter side of the 
picture—the remaining hen, as also the mice and 
hedgehogs, were delivered to their owners ‘ safe 
and sound in wind and limb.’ Possibly the 
moribund fowl was sent,,to the ‘Dead Letter’ 
Office. 

A few amusing incidents which have occurred in 
the Returned Letter Office are given in the Report 
They are so curious and few, that they but serve 
to whet our appetite. The number of returned 
letters, &c., received in the office was 12,822,0(57, 
an increase of 4’7 per cent, over the previous year. 
Of this number, 441,7(55 were hopelessly unreturn- 
able, as many as 26,928 being posted without any 
address, and of the latter number, 1620 contained 
in cash and cheques the astonishing amount of 
£3733, 178. 5d. This reveals a carelessness which 
is as extraordinary as it is culpable. Should any 
letter qrnackage go astray, the department is 
invariablyOTfPw^l, and the honesty of the letter- 
carriers impu"ned*>*t£ut the following instance 
shows where the blame^^nuld sometimes be laid. 

* Complaint was made lostyoar at Liverpool that 
a packet containing a bottle of wine and a box 
of figs had been duly posted, but not delivered. 
Upon further inquiry, the sender ascertained that 
the person to whom the packet was intrusted to 
post, had eaten the figs and drunk the wine.’ 
Again, the department was blamed because a 
certain letter addressed to ‘Mrs Jones, Newmarket, 
near Blyth,’ did. not reach its destination. It 
appeared, however, that no less than twenty-nine 
ladies residing at that place, owned that interest¬ 
ing but by no means uncommon name, and the 
postal authorities were unable to decide which 
was the Mrs Jones. Another letter was received 

in Glasgow addressed as follows: ‘ Mrs -, 3 

miles from where the cattle is sold on the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s ground.’ *» 

Two letters were alleged to be missing in 
Scotland. Inquiry was made at the address of 
the first letter, which, being registered, was un¬ 
doubtedly delivered ; when, after half an hour’s 
search, it was discovered amongst an accumula¬ 
tion of twelve months’ letters heaped upon a 
desk. The second letter was put into the box 
at the correct address ; this box was cleared by 
a charwoman every Monday. Having failed to 


notice it one Monday, it lay till the follow¬ 
ing Monday. Another charge was more serious. 
A letter containing a cheque for a considerable 
sum of money and duly posted was missing; the 
postal authorities were accused of the theft. The 
charge was, however, cleared up, and the letter- 
carrier’s honesty vindicated in so strange a 
manner, that we quote the Report itself for 
authority. ‘It was ultimately found amgngst 
the straw of a kennel, tom into fragments, but 
no pieces missing. The postman had duly 
delivered the letter, having, at the request of ’the 
addressee, pushed it with others under the front¬ 
door ; and some puppies had carried it to the 
kennel and torn it.’ Moral—Do not be quick to 
accuse, lest thereby you condemn the innocent; 
and be careful to have a proper letter-box. 

Perhaps, to the political economist, the most 
interesting portion of the Report is that which 
deals with the Post-office Savings-bank. It is 
highly satisfactory to learn that the business of 
this department shows a considerable increase 
during the year. The total amount due to deposi¬ 
tors on the 31st of December was £47,697,838, 
an increase of £2,924,065 over the previous year. 
In addition to this, the balance of government 
stock held by depositors at the close of the year 
was £2,452,252; making the total amount due to 
depositors £50,150,090, this being distributed over 
3,535,650 separate accounts. The greatest number 
of deposits made in one day was 48,568, on the 
31st of January, amounting to £99,913 ; but the 
largest amount deposited in one day was on the 
1st of January, and amounted to £124,843. The 
greatest number of withdrawals in one day, 
20,835, amounting to £60,643, was on the 22d 
of December ; but the largest amount, £66,981, 
was withdrawn on the 16th of December. The 
average amount of each deposit was £2, 6s. 5<L ; 
of each withdrawal, £5, 15s. lOd. The number 
of accounts remaining open at the end of the 
year is thus divided : 

Av. balance 

Number. Prop, to Pop. duo to each 
depositor. 

£ b. d. 

England and Wales...3,272,701 1 to 8 13 10 8 

Scotland. 127,172 1 to 31 7 12 6 

Ireland. 135,777 1 to 36 17 19 2 

The life-insurance business shows an increase 
during the year of 109 in number, and of £13,003 
in amount. 

The inland money-order business continues 
to diminish; this is owing to the introduction 
of postal orders, which took place in 1880, since 
which date the annual number issued has been 
decreased by about six millions. On the other 
hand, with the colonies, and in both directions 
with foreign countries, there has been a ‘satis¬ 
factory increase.’ The Report recommends the 
use of money orders in preference to postal 
orders, in spite of their involving more trouble, 
on the ground of the greater security. It appears 
there is ‘ a frequent or almost universal omission 
on the part of the public: to take so ordinary 
a precaution as to fill in the name of the person 
to whom the order is payable, and the office 
at which it should be cashed.’ It goes on to 
add that a proposal to reduce the rates will 
shortly be .under consideration. The orders 
issued in India and the colonies show an increase 
of 29,000 in number, amounting to £18,000; 
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while the increase in the orders issued on board 
Her Majesty’s ships is as many as 67,900, or, in 
cash, .£43,400. 

The telegraph department’s figures do not so 
readily lend themselves to comparison, as during 
the last six months the sixpenny rate has been 
in force. Comparing the last six months with 
the corresponding period in the year 1884-85, we 
hav$ an increase of 48 per cent, and a decrease 
of £40,233 in the revenue ; but against this loss 
mu.-.: be placed the sum of £18,214 received on 
account of the large additional number of abbrevi¬ 
ated telegraph addresses; this ^reduces the loss 
caused by the reduced rate to £22,0*9. The 
increase in the number of local messages in 
London alone was no less than 74 per cent. 
The twenty-seven telephone exchanges have now 
1255 subscribers; and since the Jst of April 
1883 we are told that some 1400 miles of line 
have been laid, for which some 29,000 miles of 
wire and £64,000 worth of red fir poles from 
Norway have been used. The pneumatic-tube 
system, too, is coming still more into use, and a 
rate of speed has been attained varying between 
seventeen and thirty-four miles an hour according 
to circumstance. 

The gross revenue for the year was £10,278,865; 
while the gross expenditure, was £7,569,983 ; the 
net revenue, therefore, was £2,708,882, being an 
increase of £62,584 on the previous year. 

New post-offices have been opened in 371 
places in the United Kingdom, and about 860 
letter-boxes been added. Not only have Her 
Majesty's lieges had their letters carried and 
their parcels delivered with speed and almost 
unfailing accuracy, but, alter all expenses have 
been deducted, ihc postal arrangements have 
been so satisfactorily carried out, that the public 
purse lias been swelled by a profit of over 
£2,700,000. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

When Mr Dupuy heard from his daughter’s own 
lips the news of her engagement to Harry Noel, 
liia wrath at first was absolutely unbounded; 
he stormed about t]ie house, and laved and 
gesticulated. He refused ever to see Harry Noel 
again, or to admit of any proffered explanation, 
or to suffer Nora to attempt the defence of her 
own conduct. He was sure no defence was 
possible, and he wasn’t going to listen to one 
either, whether or not. He even proposed to 
kick Harry out of doors forthwith for having 
thus taken advantage in the most abominable 
manner of his very peculiar and unusual circum¬ 
stances. Whatever came, he would never dream 
of allowing Nora to marry such an extremely 
ungentlemanly and mean-spirited fellow. 

But Mr Dupuy didn’t sufficiently calculate 
upon the fact that in this matter he had another 
Dupuy to deal with, and that that other Dupuy 
had the indomitable family will quite as strongly 
developed within her as lie himself had. Nora 
stuck bravely to her point with the utmost resolu¬ 
tion. As long as she was not yet of age, she 
said, she would obey her father in all reasonable 


matters; but as soon as she was twenty-on^ 
Orange Grove or no Orange Grove, she would 
marry Harry Noel outright, so that was the 
end of it; and having delivered herself squarely 
of this profound determination, she said not a 
word more upon the subject, but left events to 
work out their own course in their own proper 
and natural fashion. 

Now, Mr Dupuy was an obstinate man ; but 
his obstinacy was of that vehement atul demon¬ 
strative kind which grows fiercer and fiercer the 
more you say to it, but wears itself out, of pure 
inanition, when resolutely met by a firm and 
passive silent opposition. Though she was no 
psychologist, Nora had hit quite unconsciously 
and spontaneously upon this best possible line 
of action. She never attempted to contradict 
or gainsay her father, whenever he spoke to her 
angrily, in one of his passionate outbursts, against 
Harry Noel; but she went her own way, quietly 
and unobtrusively, taking it for granted always, 
in a thousand little undemonstrative ways, that 
it was her obvious future rule in life to many 
at last her chosen lover. And as water by con¬ 
tinual dropping wears a hole finally in the hardest 
stone, so Nora by constant quiet side-hints made 
her father gradually understand that 6he would 
really have Harry No^l for a husband, and no 
other. Bit by bit, Mr # Dupuy gave way, sullenly 
and grudgingly, convinced in his awn mind that 
the world was being rapidly turned topsy-turvy, 
and that it was no use for a plain, solid, straight¬ 
forward old gentleman any longer to presume 
single-handed upon stemming the ever-increasing 
flood of revolutionary levelling sentiment. It 
was some solace to his soul, as he yielded slowly 
inch by inch, to think that if for once in his 
life he had had to yield, it was at least to a born 
Dupuy, and not to any pulpy, weak-minded 
outsider whatever. 

So in the end, before the steamer was ready 
to sail, he had been brought, not indeed to give 
his consent to Nora’s marriage-T*.^**' chat was 
more than any one could reii^Aaoly have expected 
from a man of his charg^jer—but to recognise it 
somehow in an unof clal dogged fashion as quite 
inevitable. After all, the fellow was heir to a 
baronetcy, which is always an eminently respect¬ 
able position; and his daughter in the end 
would be Lady Noel; and everybody said the 
young man had behaved admirably on the night 
of the riot; and over in England—well, over 
in England it’s positively incredible how little 
right and proper feeling people have got upon 
these important racial matters. 

‘But one thing I will wo£#permit,’ Mr Dupuy 
said with decisive curtness. ‘ Whether you marry 
this person Noel, Nora, or whether you don’t— 
a question on which it segns, in this new-fangled 
order of things that’s coming up nowadays, a 


father’s feelings are not to be consulted—you 
shall 'not marry him here in Trinidad. I will 
not allow the grand old npmc and fame of ‘be 
fighting Dupuys of Orange Grove to be dragged 
through the mud with any young man what¬ 
soever, in this island. If you want to marry 
the man Noel, miss, you shall marry him in 
England, where nobody on earth will know 
anything at all about it.’ 

* Certainly, papa,’ Nora answered most de¬ 
murely. ‘Mr Noel would naturally prefer the 
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wedding to take place in London, where his 
own family and. friends could all be present; 
and besides, of course there wouldn’t be time 
to get one’s things ready either, before we leave 
the West Indies.’ 

When the next steamer was prepared to sail, 
it carried away a large contingent of well-known 
residents from the island of Trinidad. On the 
deck, Edward and Marian Hawthorn Btood wav¬ 
ing their handkerchiefs energetically to their 
friends on the wharf, and to the great body of 
negroes who had assembled in full force to give 
a parting cheer to ‘de btyck man fren’, Mr 
Hawtorn.’ Harry Noel, in a folding cane-chair, 
sat beside them, still pale and ill, but bowing, 
it must be confessed, from time to time a rather 
ironical bow to his late assailants, at the cheers, 
which were really meant, of course, for his more 
popular friend and travelling companion. Close 
by stood Nora, not sorry in her heart that she 
was to see the last that day of the land of her 
fathers, where she had suffered so terribly and 
dared so much. And close by, too, on the seat 
beside the gunwale, sat Mr and Mrs Hawthorn 
the elder, induced at last, by Edward’s earnest 
solicitation, to quit Trinidad for the evening of 
their days, and come to live hard by his own 
new home in the molhep country. As for Mr 
Dupuy, he had no patience with the open way 
in which that man Hawthorn was waving his 
adieux so abominably to his fellow-conspirators ; 
so, by way of escaping from the unwelcome 
demonstration, he was quietly ensconced below 
in a corner of the saloon, enjoying a last parting 
cigar and a brandy cocktail with some of his 
old planter cronies, who were going back to shore 
by-and-by in the pilot boat. As a body, the 
little party downstairs were all agreed that when 
a man like our friend Dupuy here was positively 
driven out of the island by coloured agitators, 
Trinidad was no longer a place fit for any gentle¬ 
man with the slightest self-respect to live in. 
The i ITiTTi m f jhi solemn declaration was only 
imperceptibly raaSi^jby the well-known fact that 
it had' been announcetkjvjth equal profundity of 
conviction, at intervals orV_>out six months each, 
by ten generations of old Trinidad planters, ever 
since the earliest foundation of the Spanish colony 
in that island. 

Just two months later, Mr Dupuy was seated 
alone at his solitary lunch in the London club 
to which Harry Noel had temporarily introduced 
him as an honorary guest. It was the morning 
after Nora’s wedtjjng, and Mr Dupuy was feeling 
naturally somewhat dull and lonely in that great 
unsympathetic worl$ of London. His attention, 
however, was suddenly attracted by two young 
men at a neighbouring table, one of whom dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned in audible tone his new 
son-in-law’s name, ‘Harry Noel.’ The master of 
Orange Grove drew himself up stiffly and listened 
with much curiosity to such scraps as he 'could 
manage to catch of their flippant conversation. 

‘ O yes,’ one of them was saying, ‘ a very smart 
affair indeed, I can tell you. Old Sir Walter 
down there from Lincolnshire, and half the 
smartest people in London at the wedding break¬ 
fast, Very fine fellow, Noel, and comes in to 
one of the finest estates in the whole of England. 
Pretty little woman, too, the bride—nice little 
girl, with such winning little baby features.’ 


* Ah ! ’ drawled out the other slowly. ‘ Pretty, 
is she 1 Ah, really. And pray, who was she 1 * 
Mr Dupuy’s bosom swelled with not unnatural 
paternal pride and pleasure as lie anticipated the 
prompt answer from the wedding guest: * One 
of the fighting Dupuys of Trinidad? 

But instead of replying in that perfectly reason¬ 
able and intelligible fashion, the young man at 
the club responded slowly : * Well, upon my word, 
I don’t exactly know who she was, hut somebody 
colonial, any way, I’m certain. I fancy from 
Hong-kong, or Penang, or Demerara, or some¬ 
where.—No ; Trinidad—I remember now—it was 
certainly Either St Kitts or Trinidad. Oh, Trini¬ 
dad, of course, for Mrs Hawthorn, you know— 
Miss Ord that was—wife of that awfully clever 
Cambridge fellow Hawthorn, wlio’s just been 
appointed to a permanent aomething-or-otber- 
snip at the 'Colonial Office—Mrs Hawthorn knew 
her when she was out there during that nigger 
row they’ve just been having; and she pointed 
me out the bride’s father, a snuffy-looking old 
gentleman in the sugar-planting line, over in 
those parts, as far as I understood her. Old 
gentleman looked horribly out of it among so 
many smart London people. Horizon apparently 
quite limited by rum and sugar.—0 yes, it was 
a great catch for her, of course, I needn’t tell 
you; but I understand this was (lie whole story 
of it. She angled for him very cleverly ; and, 
by Jove, she hooked him at last, and played 
him well, and now she’s landed him and fairly 
cooked him. It appears, he went out there 
not long before this insurrection business began, 
to look after some property they have in the 
island, and he stopped with her father, who, I 
daresay, was accustomed to dispensing a sort of 
rough-and-ready colonial hospitiility to all comers, 
gentle and simple. When the row came, the 
snuffy old gentleman in the sugar-planting line, 
as luck would have it, was the very first man 
whose house was attacked—didn’t pay his niggers 
regularly, they tell me; and this young lady, 
posing herself directly behind poor Noel, com¬ 
pelled him, out of pure politeness, being a 
chivalrous sort of man, to fight for her life, and 
beat off the niggers single-handed for half an 
hour or so. Then he gets cut down, it seems, 
with an ugly cutlass wound : she falls fainting 
upon his body, for all the world like a Surrey 
melodrama; Hawthorn rushes in with drawn 

E istol and strikes an attitude ; and the curtain 
dls: tableau. At last, Hawthorn manages to 
disperse the niggers ; and my young lady has the 
agreeable task of nursing Noel at her father’s 
house, through a slow convalescence. Deuced 
clever, of course : makcB him save her life first, 
and then she helps to save his. Has him both 
ways, you see—devotion and gratitude. So, as 
I say, she lands him promptly: and the con¬ 
sequence is, after a proper interval, this smart 
affair that came off yesterday over at St 
George’s? 

Once more the world reeled visibly before Mr 
Dupuy’s eyes, and he rose up from that hospitable 
club table, leaving his mutton cutlet and tomato 
sauce almost untasted. In the heat of the 
moment, he was half inclined to go back again 
immediately to his native Trinidad, and brave 
the terrors bf vivisection, rather than stop in 
this atrocious, new-fangled, upsetting England, 





REBEL-CATCHING. 


of Orange Grove were positively reckoned at 
less than nothing. He restrained himself, how¬ 
ever, with a violent effort, and still condescends, 
from summer to summer, fitfully to inhabit 
this chilly, damp, and unappreciative island. 
But it is notieeaole that he talks much less 
frequently now of the Dupuy characteristics 
thafi he did formerly (the population of Great 
Britain being evidently rather bored than other- 
wi . by his constant allusions to those remark¬ 
able idiosyncrasies) ; and some of his acquaint¬ 
ances have even observed that since* the late 
baronet’s lamented decease, a few months since, 
he has spoken more than Once with apparent pride 
and delight of * my son-in-law, Sir Harry Noel.’ 

It is a great consolation to Tom Dupuy to 
this day, whenever anybody happens casually 
to mention his cousin Nora in his presence, 
that he can rub his hands gently one over the 
other before him, and murmur in his own peculiar 
drawl: ‘ I always told you she M end at last by 
marrying some confounded woolly-headed brown 
man.’ 


BE BEL-CATCHING. 

Wk were in camp, and our chief was a very dis¬ 
tinguished officer of middle age, who had won 
his first spurs in the Indian Mutiny, and had l»een 
winning additional spurs ever since. We were 
a small party, which perhaps partly accounted l'ur 
the chief’s communicativeness, for to induce him 
to narrate any of his own experiences under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances was well nigh an impossibility. 
Be this as it may, on this occasion he did abate a 
little of his habitual reserve, and though lie would 
not even hint at one of the score of incidents in 
which his coolness and gallantry lmd boon almost 
historical, still, what lie did tell us nvv be of some 
general interest. Moreover, to the best of my 
knowledge—and I can claim something more than 
a nodding acquaintance with the literature of the 
Sepoy Revolt—the two following stories have never 
been even alluded to in print. I am sorry I can¬ 
not recollect the exact words in which they were 
told; but I will do my best, and will only ask 
that any deficiencies in the narrative may be 
attributed to me, and not to the anonymous 
speaker. 

‘Talking of catching rebels reminds me that 
I had a good deal to do in that line in the 
Mutiny days. I was only a youngster, not 
much more than a boy at the time; but I 
suppose I was rather zealous and active, for I 
was given a small independent command, a troop 
of native cavalry and a handful of infantry, and 
posted near the Nepal frontier to look out for 
rebels. This was quite at the fag-end of the 
Mutiny; and my chief duty was to catch, if 

E ossible, one or two noted scoundrels who had 
itherto escaped, and who, it was supposed, 
might try to take refuse in the Nepal valley. 
Amongst the objects of my especial solicitude 
was a subalidar [native officer] who had taken 
a prominent part in the massacre of women and 
children at Cawnpore. I had full permission to 
shoot this hound if only I could catch him ; and 
I waited longingly for some tidings of his where¬ 
abouts. At lust, one evening a native arrived 


at my post, and declared that the subahdar was 
lying hid in a village some little distance off, 
on the Nepal side of the frontier. I had got 
my chance, and 1 was not going to lose it by 
delay. Getting together my troop of cavalry, 
I made a night-march to the village, and in the 
very early morning, before any of the inhabitants 
were Islir, I drew a cordon round it, and waited. 
When day broke, I sent a message to the head¬ 
man of the village and explained matters. I 
called upon him to deliver up the subalidar, 
and pointed out that I was master of the situa¬ 
tion. To my dijjgnst, the head-man declared 
that he could not give up the subahdar, for the 
simple reason that he was not in the village 
at all. However, my information had been 
trustworthy, and I did not like the idea of 
having had a long and troublesome march for 
nothing, so I ordered a search. This was accord¬ 
ingly made, but with no results except that of 

f litting me into a rather bad temper. Finally, 
said to the •head-man that every single inhabi¬ 
tant of the place should turn out by a given 
time that day, or I would burn the village over 
tlicir liead^f The head-man sorrowfully con¬ 
sented ; and man, woman, and child evacuated 
the huts, after which the troopers scoured the 
village in their endeavours to find their man. 
But not a sign of him waR present, and I began 
to feel that I had been befooled. Somewhat 
sick at heart, I ordered .my troopers to stop 
searching and to prepare for*tue return march. 

‘As the troopers were trotting up to fall in, 
one of them happened to pass a small hut in 
which was a heap of most innocent-looking but 
not very savoury rubbish. Through the door¬ 
way the trooper casually poked nis lance at 
this heap, more for swagger or to show his zeal 
than with any hope of making a discovery. 
Suddenly, up from the rubbish .jumped a scared 
figure, who was promptly caught and brought 
to me. It was the subalidar ! ’ 

The speaker wont on to so" that’* they made 
short work of the scmmdw^' who had reddened 
his foul hands with blood of English ladies 
and children. He had his trial; but the evi¬ 
dence was conclusive, and mercy was out of the 
question. The subahdar was shot; and when 
one reads the details of the two massacres at 
Cawnpore, one is tempted to think that the 
death was too good for him. Our chief con¬ 
cluded this episode by noting that he subse¬ 
quently had no difficulty in explaining to the 
Nepalese authorities his conduct towards the vil¬ 
lagers, which had been, to say the least, some¬ 
what brusque. These authorities looked upon the 
matter as rather humorous than otherwise, and 
certainly not worthy of serious notice. 

‘Another curious tiling happened to me,’ con¬ 
tinued the chief, ‘during the time that I was 
rebel-hunting. One day I caught a criminal 
with a very ^peculiar face, one that I could 
not help remembering rather more clearly than 
I generally remember the countenances of natives. 
Tliis particular rebel had done something par- ' 
tieularly bad, and had to he shot without delay. 

I gave the necessary orders for a firing-party to 
be formed, and the execution was duly carried out. 
Something prevented me from being actually 
present on the ground, but there was a native 
officer, and my men were presumably to be 
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trusted. I remember distinctly hearing the 
volley delivered by the firing-party, and when 
I subsequently inquired whether everything had 
been all right, it was reported to me that the 
man was dead. 

‘About a fortnight afterwards, a man was 

S ht in to me whose face seemed strangely 
ar. Suddenly it flashed on my raifcd that 
this was the very man whose death-knell I had 
heard only a few days ago. Looking at him 
closely, I said: “ How is this 1 Who are you ? 
Surely I had you shot a fortnight ago ? ” 

“It is true, sahib,” said the poor wretch. “I 
am the man your soldiers caught, and I was 
brought before your honour, and you ordered 
me to be shot. I was taken out, and they stood 
me on the edge of a nala [a dried-up water¬ 
course], and fired. Sahib, they hit me ; but I 
was not dead, and I dropped into the nala and 
crept away. Your soldiers never came to look 
for me, and I escaped. By evil chance, I have 
been, captured again. But, sahib,* do not order 
me to be shot again.” 

“No,” said I; “I will not do that—not 
this time, at anyrate. You are fi'ee, and had 
better make the best use of your legs. But if 
I catch you again, I shall really be obliged to 
have you shot in downright earnest. Be off, 
and take care you don’t fall a third time into 
my hands.” 

4 And he didn’t.’ 

Our chief commented on the native’s tale of 
his hairbreadth escape as being what Yankees 
would call ‘rather thin.’ He seemed himself to 
think that the firing-party had been tampered 
with, a contingency which he had, in his subse¬ 
quent rebel-catching adventures, taken care to 
avert. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE 


Le Gautier was rlbs^far wrong in his estimate 
of Carlo Visci. The gan$6<he former was playing 
was a dangerous one. He had met the youthful 
Genevieve in one of his country excursions, and, 
struck by her beauty, conceived the idea of 
finding some slight amusement in her society. 
It was not hard, in that quiet place, with his 
audacity and talents, to make himself known to 
her; nor did the child—for she was little more— 
romantic, passionate, her head filled with dreams 
of love and devo4ion, long remain cold to his 
advances. Friendship soon ripens into love in the 
sunny South, wher£ temperaments are warmer, 
and the cold restraints of northern society do not 
exist. The Frenchman had no sinister intentions 
when he commenced hie little flirtation—a mere 
recreation pour passer le temps on his side; but 
alas for good intentions; the moth may not 
approach too near the flame without scorching 
its wings. Begun in playfulness, almost sport, 
the thing gradually ripened into love—love such 
as most women never know, love encountered 
by keen wit and a knowledge of the evil side 
of life. When the story opens, Genevieve had 
known Le Gautier for six months—had known 
him, loved him, and trusted him. 

But Le Gautier was already tired of his 
broken toy. It was all very well as a pastime ; 


but the gilded chains were beginning to chafe, 
and besides, he had ambitious schemes into which 
any calculations of Genevieve never entered. 
He had been thinking less of dark passionate 
eyes lately than of affair English face, the face 
of Enid Charters; so in his mind he began to 
revolve how he could best free himself from the 
Italian girl, ere commencing his campaign against 
the heart and fortune of Sir Geoffrey Charteris’ 
heiress. Come what may now, he must file his * 
fetters. 

Filled with this virtuous and manly resolu¬ 
tion, he fet out the following afternoon for the 
Villa Mattio. It was Visci’s whim to keep his 
sister there, along with a younger sister, a child 
as yet, little Lucrece, both under the charge 
of a sleepy old gouvernante. In spite of his 
faults, Visekwas a good brother, having too sin¬ 
cere an affection for his sister to keep her with 
him among the wild student spirits he affected, 
fearing contamination for her mind. And so she 
remained in the country; Visci running down 
from the city to see her, each time congratulating 
himself upon the foresight he had displayed in 
such an arrangement as this, little thinking he 
had thus caused the greatest evil he had to 
fear. 

Le Gautier walked on till the white facade 
and stucco pillars of the villa were in sight, and 
then, striking across a little path leading deep 
into a thick shady wood, all carpeted with spring 
flowers, threw himself upon the grass to wait. 
There was a little shrine here by the side of a 
tiny stream, with the crucifix and a rude stone 
image of the Virgin in a dark niche; evidently 
a kind of rustic woodland sanctuary. But Le 
Gautier did not notice these tilings as he lay there; 
and there was a frown upon his brow, arid a 
thoughtful, determined look upon his face, which 
boded ill for some one. 

He had not long to wait Pushing the 
branches of the trees aside and coming towards 
him with eager, elastic step, was a girl. She 
was tall and slight; not more than seventeen, 
in fact, and her dark eyes and clear-cut features 
gave promise of great beauty. There was a 
wistful, tender smile upon her face as she came 
forward—a smile tinged with pain, as she noted 
the moody face of the man lying there, but 
nevertheless a smile which betokened nothing but 
perfect, trusting, unutterable love. Le Gautier 
noted this iu his turn, and it did not tend to 
increase his equanimity. It is not easy for a 
man, when he is going to commit a base action, 
to preserve his equanimity when met with perfect 
confidence by the victim. For a moment she 
stood there, looking at him, neither speaking for 
a brief space. 

* How ridiculously happy you look, Genevieve,’ 
Le Gautier said irritably. ‘ It is a great compli¬ 
ment to me, but ’- 

The girl looked at him shyly, as she leant 
against a tree, the shafts of light through the 
leaves playing upon her lustrous coronal of 
dusky hair aud showing the happy gleam in 
her eyes. ‘I am always contented when you 
are here, Hector,’ she answered softly. 

‘And never at any other time, I suppose?’ 

‘I cannot say that I have many things to 
do, but I can always find time to think of you. 

I dwell upon you when you are away, and 
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think what I should do it you were to leave 
me. Ah, yes, I know you will not do that; 
but if you did, I should die.’ 

Le Gautier groaned inwardly. Time had been 
when he had dwelt with pleasure on these out¬ 
pourings of an innocent heart. 

‘You are not one of the dying order of 
heroines, Genevieve. By no means. And so you 
oftefl wonder what you would do if I were to 
lea- e you V . 

Tue girl half started -from her reclining 
position, with her scarlet lips parted, and a 
troubled expression on her lace. ‘Ikfyu speak 
very strangely to-day, Hector,’ she exclaimed. 

* What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Precisely what I say. You are anxious to 
know how you would feel if I left you. Your 
curiosity shall be gratified. I am geing to leave 
you.’ 

‘To leave me! Going away, Hector, and 
without me?’ Genevieve wondered vaguely 
whether she heard the words aright. She 
started and pressed her hand to her heart, as 
if to still its rebellious beating. Going away ?; 
The warmth seemed to have departed from the 
scene, the bright light grew dim as gradually the 
words forced themselves upon her ; and the cold 
numbness of despair froze her trembling limbs. 

‘ Yes, I am going away/ Le Gautier repeated 
in a matter-ol-fact manner, but always with 
his eyes anywhere but on the girl’s face. 
‘Indeed, I have no alternative; and as to taking 
you with me, it is impossible.’ 

* I have dreamt of something like this/ 
Genevieve intoned in a low vague voice, her 
look seemingly far away. ‘ It has been forced 
upon me, though I have tried not to think so, 
that you have been growing colder day by clay. 
And now you come and tell me that you are 
going to leave me ! There is no regret in your 
voice, no sorr w in your face. You will go 
away and forget, leaving me here in my sorrow, 
mourning for my lost love—leaving me here 
heartbroken—deceived ! ’ 

‘You should go on the stage/ Le Gautier 
replied sardonically. * Your talents are wasted 
here. Let me assure you, Genevieve, speaking 
as a man who has had a little experience, that 
if you can get up- a scene like this upon the 
boards, there is money in it.’ 

‘You are cruel!’ the girl cried, dashing her 
tears away impetuously—‘ you are cruel! What 
have I dono to deserve this from you, Hector? 
You wish to leave me; that you will not come 
back again, my heart assures me.’ 

‘Your heart is a prophetic organ, then, caro 
mio. Now, do look at the thing in a rational 
light. 1 am under the orders of the League ; 
to disobey is death to me; and to take you 
with me is impossible. We must forget all our 
little flirtations now, for I cannot tell when I 
may be in Italy again. Now, be a sensible 
girl ; forget all about unfortunate me. No one 
possibly can know ; and when the prince appears, 
marry him. Be assured that I shall tell no 
foolish tales.’ 

Gradually, surely, the blood crept into the 
girl’s face as she listened to these mocking 
words. She drew herself up inch by inch, her 
eyes bright and hard, her head; thrown back. 
There was a look of infinite withering scorn 


upon her as she spoke, sparing not herself in 
the ordeal. ‘And that is the thing I loved l* 
Bhe said, each word cold and clear—‘that is the 
thing to which I gave all my poor heart ! I 
understand your words only too well. I am 
abandoned. But you have not done with me 
yet. My turn will come, and then—beware !’ 

‘ A y-ucc to your histrionics/ Le Gautier cried, 
all the tiger aroused in him now, and only too 
ready to take up the gage thrown down. ‘Do 
you think I have no occupation, nothing to 
dwell upon but romantic schoolgirls one kills 
pleasant hours with # in roaming about the world ! 
You knew well enough the thing could not last. 
I leave for London to-morrow; so, be sensible, 
and let us part friends.’ 

‘Friends !’ she echoed disdainfully. ‘You and 
I friends! You have made a woman of me. 
From this moment, I shall only think of you 
with loathing! ’ 

‘Then why think of me at all? It is very 
hard a man*cannot have a little amusement 
without such a display of hysterical affection 
as this. For goodness’ sake, Genevieve, do be 
sensible! ’ # 

Stung to madness by this cruel taunt, she took 
one step towards him and stopped, her whole 
frame thrilling with speechless, consuming rage. 
It would have gone hard with him then, could 
she have laid her hand upon weapon. Then 
all at once she grew perfectly, rigidly calm. She 
stepped to the little sanctuary, and took down 
the wooden cross, holding it in her right hand. 
‘Before you go, I have a word to say to you/ 
she said between her clenched white teeth. ‘You 
are a man; I am a poor defenceless girl. You 
are endowed with all the falseness and deceit 
that flesh is heir to ; I am ignorant of the great 
world that lies beyond the horizon. You fear no 
harm from me now ; I shall evoke no arm in my 
defence; but my time will come. When you 
have nearly accomplished your most cherished 
schemes, when you have your foot upon the goal 
of your crowning ambition*? nen fortune smiles 
her brightest upon yqip*endeavours—then I shall 
strike ! Not till then shall you see or hear of me ; 
but the hour will come. Beware of it!’ 

‘Perfection!’ Lc Gautier cried. ‘You only 
want ’- 

‘Not another word!’ the girl commanded. 
‘Now, go!—mean, crawling hound, base deceiver 
of innocent girls 1 Go! and never look upon 
my face again ; it shall be the worse for you 
if you do! Go! and foj^et my passionate 
words ; but the time will come when they shall 
come back to you. Go !’ JiVith steady hand she 
pointed to the opening in the wood ; and without 
another word he slunk away, feeling, in spite of 
his jaunty air, a miserable, pitiful coward 
indeed. 

Ag he turned to go, Genevieve watched him 
down the lowg avenue out of sight, and then, 
sinking on her knees, • she sobbed long and 
bitterly, so full of her grief and care that she 
was oblivious to her surroundings. Her face 
was deadly pale, her white lips moved passion¬ 
ately, as she knelt there weeping, half praying, 
half cursing herself in her despair. 

‘ Genevieve! ’ 

The word, uttered in a tone of wonder and 
alarm, was repeated a second time before the 
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agitated girl looked up. Salvarini was standing 
there, his usually grave face a prey to suspicion and 
alarm, a look which did not disguise entirely an 
expression of tenderness and affection. Genevieve 
rose to her feet and wiped away her teal’s. It 
was some moments before she was calm enough 
to speak to the wondering man at her side. 

‘I have chosen an unfortunate moment for 
; my mission,’ Salvarini mournfully continued ; ‘ I 
am afraid my presence is unwelcome here.— 
Genevieve, there is something behind this I do 
not understand. It must be beyond an ordinary 
grief to move you like this.’ 

‘There are some sorrows'we dare not think 
of,’ Genevieve replied with an air of utter weari¬ 
ness.—‘Luigi, do not press me now. Someday, 
perhaps, I will ask you to help me.’ 

*1 am afraid a brother is the fittest confidant 
in a case like this. Pardon me, if 1 am wrong ; 
but when I hear you talking to a man—for his 
voice came to me—and then I find you in such 
a plight as this, I must think.—‘O Genevieve! 
my only love, my idol and dream since 1 first 
saw your face, to have given your heart to some 
one unworthy of you. What will Carlo say, 
when he hears of it V' 

‘But he must not hear,’ Genevieve whispered, 
terrified. * Luigi, you have surprised me j but 
you must keep my secret—^1 implore you.’ 

‘ I can refuse no words of yours. But one thing 
you must, nay, shall do—you must tell me who 
this man is ; you must have an avenger.’ 

‘Luigi,’ the girl said, laying her hand gently 
upon his arm, 4 1 shall be my own avenger—that 
I have sworn by the cross I hold in my hand. 
If it is for years, I can wait—and hope.’ 

4 That is a wrong spirit,’ Salvarini replied 
sorrowfully. ‘You are mad just now with your 
wrongs. Stay here at home, and let me be your 
champion. I love you too well to admire such 
sentiments from you yet. I shall not mess you 
now; but all time, for good or for evil, I shall 
i wait for yim.’ 

‘Luigi, you areS^oood man, far too good for , 
me. Listen! I must%satify my revenge ; till 
then, all must wait. Things alter ; men change ; 
but when the time comes, and you are still the 
same, say “ Come to me,” and I shall be by your 
side.’ 

‘I shall never change !’ he replied as he touched 
the outstretched hand with his lips gently. 

Slowly and sadly they walked back towards 
the house—Genevieve calm and collected now; 
Salvarini, mournfully resigned; pity and rage— 
pity for the girl, and rage against her deceiver— 
alternately supreme his heart. For some time 
neither spoke. 

‘Will you come in?’ she asked. 

‘Not now,’ he replied,feeling instinctively that 
his presence would only be an unwelcome re¬ 
straint. ‘I had a message to bring from Carlo. 
He and Sir Geoffrey and Mias,. Charteris arc 
coming to-morrow.—And now, remember, if you 
want a friend, you have one in me.—Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Luigi,’ she said mechanically. ‘ You 
are very good. I Bhall remember.’ 

Strangers coming to-morrow. The words bear 
on her brain like the roar of countless hammers. 
Strangers coming; and how was she to meet 
them now, with this wild sense of wrong burn¬ 
ing within her vengeful Italian heart, bruised 


but not crushed 1 She walked slowly up-stairs 
and sat down in her room, thinking, till the 
evening light began to wane, and the lamps of 
distant Rome to twinkle out one by one. The 
very silence of the place oppressed her. 

‘ Are you coming down to supper, Genevieve ?* 

She aroused herself at these words, and looking 
up, saw a child standing there before her. She 
was regarding her sister somewhat curiously,, and 
somewhat pitifully too ; the latter, child as she 
was, did not fail to notice the pale face and 
dark-ringed eyes. She approached the older girl, 
throwing, her arms round her neck and kissing 
her gently. ‘What is the matter, caroV she 
asked in her soft liquid Italian. ‘ Iiave you one 
of your headaches again, sister ? Let me comfort 
you.’ 

4 1 have something more, than headache, Lucrece 
—some pain that no soft words of yours can 
charm away. Run away down-stairs, child ; I 
am not fit to talk to you now.’ 

‘Please, Genevieve, I would rather sta/ with 
you.’ 

Genevieve looked out again across the land¬ 
scape, lit here and there now by twinkling lights, 
reflected from the happy firesides, till it was 
too dark any longer to see aught but the ghostly 
shadows. 

‘ Lucrece ! ’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘ come 
here.’ 

The child hesitated for a moment, and obeyed, 
taking her sister’s cold damp hand in her own, 
and waiting for her to speak. 

‘ I)o you remember, Lucrece, the Golden City 
I used to tell you about when you were a little 
one, the blessed place far away, where there is 
no strife and no care, and every heart can rest '!’ 

‘ Yes, I remember, sister.’ 

‘And should you care to go with me V 

‘O yes, please. I would go anywhere with 
you and not be afraid.’ 

‘Then you shall go. When you go to your 
room to-night, do not Like oil’ your clothes, but 
lie awake till I come for you. Only, mind, if 
you say a word of this, you will not see the 
beautiful city.’ 

Through the rest of the hours, Genevieve moved 
about mechanically, getting through the evening 
meal she scarcely knew how. Gradually time 
passed on, one by one the members of the house¬ 
hold retired. It was an hour later when Gene¬ 
vieve entered her little sister’s room. ‘Lucrece, 
are you awake?’ she whispered. 

‘ Yes, sister; I am waiting for you. Are we 
going now V 

* Yes, we are going now. Walk softly, and 
hold my hand. Come, let us hasten ; we have 
far to go, and the way is weary.’ 

Silently they passed down the stairs, and out 
into the night-air, along the path to Rome, 
walking on till they were lost in the darkness 
of the night; Genevieve’s face stem and set; the 
little one's, bright and hopeful. 

Gradually the east flushed with the golden 
splendour of the coming dawn; the birds awoke 
to welcome up the sun ; and after them, the 
laggard morn. The orb' of day saw strange 
things as he rose in the vault of heaven : he 
saw two tired wayfarers Bleeping on the road¬ 
side; and then, later, the anxious faces of a 
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party gathered at a pretty villa by the Tiber. 
As he sank to rest again, he went down upon 
a party searching woods and streams far and 
near; and as he dipped behind the shoulder 
of the purple hills that night, his last red 
glimpse flushed the faces ot the stern sad- 
visaged group on their way to Rome. When he 
rose again there were no wayfarers by the road¬ 
side* but a brother on his knees praying for his 
lost darliugs and strength to aid him in his 
extremity. In Sol’s daily flight he saw hope 
lost, abandoned in despair; but as came each 
morn, he brought a gentle healing, hut never 
Genevieve back to the Mattio woods again ! 

And so time passed on, bringing peace, if 
not forgetfulness. 

[To be continued.) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ART! 

The armour-plated ship Resistance was lately the 
subject of some interesting and highly practical 
experiments at Portsmouth. The ship’s armour 
is four and a half inches in thickness, and this 
armour was backed up in various places—for 
the purpose of experiment—with india-rubber and 
asbestos, in order to see how far these materials 
might be relied upon as automatic leak-stoppers. 
A little fleet of gunboats now fired upon the 
vessel at short range, sending shot alter shot 
completely through the armour, and penetrat¬ 
ing the india-rubber backing, which measured 
an inch and a half in thickness. The armour 
when protected with an outer jacket of india- 
rubber fared no better. Much the same results 
were, obtained when the shots were directed to 
that part of the hull of the vessel which had 
been provided with a backing of asbestos. The 
water poured so freely through the shot-holes, 
that they had to be plugged, to obviate the risk 
of the vessel sinking. In the sequel, it was 
unanimously agreed that both india-rubber and 
asbestos are quite valueless as additions to armour- 
plating. 

Mr Mallet, of the University of Virginia, 
describes a most unusual phenomenon which 
occurred in the laboratory of that institution 
last winter, in the shape of explosive icc. The 
ice in question formed in the glass vessel of a 
gasogene—the familiar apparatus for charging 
water with carbonic acid gas. The expansion 
of the ice hurst the vessel, after which the. ice 
itself exploded repeatedly, and threw off frag¬ 
ments with a crackling sound. The effect is 
attributed to the pressure of the gas contained 
in the ice, vliicli in the case of water would 
appear as simple effervescence. 

Steel sleepers for railways, in lien of the rough 
wooden ones formerly employed, are now coming 
into greatly extended use, and there are few rail¬ 
ways where they are not being tried either experi¬ 
mentally or adopted permanently. In the under¬ 
ground workings of collieries, the maintenance 
of wooden sleepers forms an important item of 
expense, and there is every hope that steel 
sleepers will take thtir place. Mr Colquhoun, 
the general manager of the Tredegar Iron and 
Coal Company, has invented a form of steel 
sleeper for this particular purpose. Its sides 


are corrugated, and it has two projecting fangs 
at each end, which clutch the ground upon 
which it is laid. The complete weight of the 
sleeper and its fittings is Only sixteen and a half 

S ounds. It lias been on trial in some of the 
outh Wales collieries, and has given every satis¬ 
faction. 

Th ejLancet lately called attention to a singular 
tradition bearing upon infant mortality, which 
is widely circulated and believed in. An inquest 
was held upon a child five weeks old which had 
been found in bed suffocated beside her mother. 
Death was attributed to a cat getting on the bed 
and sucking the 1>reath of the child. There 
seemed to be no evidence against the, cat; indeed, 
the animal did not appear upon the scene. The 
Lancet points out that death was no doubt due to 
overlaying by the parent, and that‘breath-suck¬ 
ing’ is probably a myth, or it would ere now 
have been proved by observation. 

An American inventor, Mr A. Hardt, has 
patented an arrangement for using very small 
[ slack coal as fuel for boiler-firing. The appa¬ 
ratus consists of two fireclay retorts—very much 
after the pattern of the retorts used in gas 
factories—which are placed immediately above 
the ordinary firebox. Each retort has a slide 
in the bottom, which can be withdrawn so as to 
empty it of its contends. In addition to this, each 
has a tube of fireclay reaching from the back part 
of the retort into the fire beneath. The action 
of the apparatus is as follows : The retorts are 
charged with slack, which by the heat of the fire 
is gradually coked, while the gas evolved from 
it is carried to the tiro beneath. When all the 
gas has been driven off, the sliding bottom of the 
retort is withdrawn, and the coke falls into the 
furnace, to form fresh fuel. Two retorts are 
employed, so that one can always remain at work 
while the other is being recharged. 

Mr F. Siemens has invented a new method of 
repairing furnace-linings while at a white-heat, 
which will be found very useful in steel and glass 
furnaces where high tem pictures are necessarily 
employed. Under sue 1 ', temperatures, the sides 
of furnaces become softened, and quartz powder 
or sand projected against the soft places will 
readily adhere. Mr Siemens’ apparatus for com¬ 
passing this end consists of a small wagon, upon 
which are mounted a fan and a movable pipe like 
a fire-hose, which can he made to direct a blast in 
any required direction. The nozzle attached to 
the pipe is introduced into the furnace-doors, and 
the sand is blown against th^ particular part of 
the furnace-lining which may require repara¬ 
tion. • 

The tricycle is being gradually applied to so 
many different purposes, that it can no longer be 
regarded as a means merely of healthy exercise. 
Traders use it largely for the delivery of small 
parcels; postmen in country districts depend upon 
it as* a useful .steed ; the military genius of the 
Germans is turning it to account for the battle¬ 
field ; and in many ways its value is receiving 
increased recognition. Its last application is in 
the form of an auxiliary to the fire brigade. The 
tricycle in question embodies the following parts ; 
It contains a hosereel, with a quantity of hose 
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minute; a collapsible cistern to hold water; and 
a simple fire-escape with descending ropes and bag. 
Two men can run the tricycle at full speed, and 
the pedal action can* afterwards be applied to 
pumping. The apparatus has been introduced by 
Mr Glenister, chief of the volunteer fire brigade of 
Hastings, in conjunction with Mr J. C. Merry- 
weather of London. v- 

The French scientific journal La Nature de¬ 
scribes and illustrates a machine for making a pro¬ 
duct which is coming into favour in various dif¬ 
ferent employments under the name of wood-wool. 
As its name implies, this material is simply wood 
cut into such fine shavings that it answers many 
of the purposes to which wool is commonly 
applied. Although it was at first intended merely 
as a packing material, it was soon found that it 
had a much more extended field of usefulness. 
It is being employed for stuffing mattresses, as 
bedding for cattle, for the filtration of liquids, &c. 
It is elastic like horsehair, and is beautifully clean 
in use. The wood used by preference is Riga fir ; 
and the machine will produce, without any neces¬ 
sity for skilled labour, more than fifteen hundred 
pounds of ‘ wool * per day of ten hours. 

A cart-wheel without axle, axle-boxes, grease- 
boxes, and journals, seems to be something akin 
to an impossibility; but such a thing has been 

? reduced and exhibited at the Palace of Industry, 
aria, by M. Sue. Its principle is this: Suppose 
that we have two grooved rails, and that we 
place one on the ground with its groove upper¬ 
most. In this groove we then place a number 
of steel balls, and above them we place the other 
rail with its groove downwards. Tims placed, 
the two grooves are facing one another, while the 
balls are embraced by both, so that if we push 
the upper rail, it will slide over the lower one, 
owing to the simple rotation of the balls. Imagine 
the two rails to be bent into a circle, with the 
balk still between them, and we have the prin¬ 
ciple of M. Sue’s axleless wheel. The inner part 
is fixed to the raigon ; and the outer part, con¬ 
sisting merely of TK^rooved rim, Works round 
it with the balk betw&Nt The thing seems to 
be wonderfully ingenious ; out we doubt whether 
it would work so well as the old-fashioned form 
of wheel. A dusty road would try its powers 
to the utmost. 

A somewhat elaborate plan for keeping railway 
foot-warmers hot has been devised by M. Tommasi, 
a French electrician. He proposes that after the 
foot-warmers have been charged with their hot 
solution of acetate, of soda—as is commonly done 
on the French railways, and on some few lines 
in Britain—the heatr-should be kept up by elec¬ 
tricity. _ The current to maintain this heat would 
be obtained from a dynamo driven off an axle 
of the carriage-wheels,<• and would be carried 
to all the foot-warmers throughout the train. 
We should think that it would be a far easier 
and less expensive plan to utilise some ol the 
waste heat from the locomotive, which might be 
applied to the carriages by means of pipes. Has 
this plan ever been tried ? 

The cultivation of tobacco in Kent is an experi¬ 
ment which many agriculturists are observing 
with keen interest. So far, the experiment has 
been a success, and this in spite of very unfavour¬ 
able weather, and the presence of unusual quanti- 
ties of destructive pests in the shape of insects. 

L 


We are told that earwigs have done a great 
amount of damage to the plants, for they nave 
been chewing tobacco ever since the leaves came 
to maturity. According to the opinion of experts, 
Kent is the most suitable place in this country 
for the culture of tobacco. Not only is the soil 
suited to the growth of the plant, but the same 
oast houses which are used for drying the hops, 
and whose conical tops form such a noteworthy 
feature of the Kentish landscape, can be readily 
adapted to drying the tobacco leaves. It is 
thought, indeed, that hops and tobacco might 
be grown.on the same land, and form a combined 
industry which would pay well. 

M. l’Hoste, the French aeronaut who recently 
crossed the Channel by means of a balloon, made 
use of a piece of apparatus which seems to 
represent sv«ie advance in the art of aerial 
travelling. This contrivance was dragged in the 
water of the Channel from a rope attached to 
the balloon. By this means the aerostat was 
kept at a certain height above the water. But 
it served a further purpose than this. By its 
means water was drawn up into the car and 
utilised as ballast Formerly, ballast once thrown 
out of the car could not be recovered ; but by 
this invention it can be picked up when the 
balloon is travelling over water. We may note 
that Mr Green, one of the most celebrated 
balloonists, made use of an inverted cone, 
attached to a rope, when travelling over water. 
This cone acted as an anchor to the balloon, 
keeping it a certain height above tbe water, and 
at the same time allowing it to drift along. 

A Report was lately read at the French 
Academy of Medicine referring to an operation i 
which was successfully conducted by the help ; 
of a magnet. A patient who was by profession j 
a swore!-swallower at fairs, had, while at a , 
restaurant, amused some companions by hiding ' 
a steel fork in his throat. By an accident, the 
fork reached to a lower point than the experi¬ 
menter had reckoned for, and a surgical opera¬ 
tion became imperative. By means of a strong 
magnet, the fork was moved to a position, where 
a simple incision soon relieved the sufferer of this 
unwelcome intruder. 

The divers employed on the wreck of the ill- 
fated Oregon have almost finkhed their labours. 
Six men have been at work upon the wreck, 
each man remaining under water for from half 
an hour to one hour at a time. The cargo of 
the vessel chiefly consisted of bales of cotton; 
and the divers were furnished with hooks, like 
workmen employed in the same business on dry 
land, with which they could grasp and handle 
the bales. These were attached to steam pulleys, 
and hauled on board the wrecking vessel. To 
get at the mail-room, the side of the submerged 
vessel had to be blown in with dynamite, but 
much of the mail-matter was spoilt by the water 
before this was done. The divers report that 
the vessel is fast breaking up ; her bow has fallen 
over into the sand, and she is broken in 
two between the mainmast and the foremast, 
although some of her spars are still visible above 
water. 

Dr H. J. Fox announces in the St Louis 
Medical Journal that creosote is almost a certain 
cure for erysipelas, for he has treated some 
hundreds of cases with only one fatal result 
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The affected parts are kept constantly covered 
with cloths soaked in a solution of creosote in 
water—six to twenty drops of creosote to one 
ounce of water ; or a poultice may be formed 
by stirring ground elm into the solution so as 
to make a paste. 

At the Birmingham Art Gallery, a new method 
of illuminating the pictures is being tried. In 
the 'centre of the room is a suspended ring of 
ninety-six Swan incandescent lamps, each of 
tw-n'y candle-power. Within this ring is a 
series of silvered glass reflectors bent to such a 
curve as will insure the pictures bqjng well 
illuminated without any reflection from their 
surfaces. The arrangement has been devised by 
Messrs Chamberlain and Hookham. 

A Report has recently been published by Mr 
Verbeck, who was deputed to inquire into the 
origin and character of the terrible volcanic out¬ 
burst at Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, two 
years ago. He calculates that the amount of 
matter ejected from the volcano was equal to a 
mass measuring at least ten cubic miles, and 
that the velocity with which this matter was 
thrown into the atmosphere was greater than 
the projecting power of the biggest of big guns. 
He considers that the ejected matter must have 
reached a height of thirty miles; that is, about 
six times the height of the highest mountain in 
the world. The explosions were heard over a 
fourteenth part of the earth’s surface; and an 
atmospheric wave travelled from the scene of 
disturbance, and spread itself over the surface 
of the globe in thirty-six hours. 

We are glad to see that a Society for the 
Protection of Birds has been instituted in New 
York. It seems to be akin to the Plumage 
League recently incorporated in our own country, 
while its aims are more comprehensive. Its chief 
object is to protect birds not used for food from 
destruction for mercantile purposes, and it will 
also endeavour to secure and publish information 
relative to the present enormous destruction of 
birds for the purposes of dress, decoration, and 
general adaptation to fancy articles. It will also 
point out in its teachings the bad results which 
must in time accrue to agriculture from the 
wanton destruction of birds which prey upon 
insect life. The robbing of birds’ nests and the 
destruction of eggs will also be discouraged by 
the Society. 

Among the papyri which have recently been 
brought to Vienna from El Fayoum was one 
which, according to those who have deciphered 
it, mentioned the existence of a city in Lower 
Egypt which seems to have completely vanished. 
The document in question is a papyrus four feet 
long by one foot wide. It contains a marriage 
contract between one Theon and his bride Maria, 
with the signature of witnesses and a notary. 
All these people, are described as belonging to 
the city ot Justianopolis. No mention of this 
place can be found among any lists of places 
which exist. The papyrus is supposed to date 
from the sixth .century. 

The dispute as to the permanence or non-per¬ 
manence of water-colour drawings has received a 
fresh contribution from the pen of Mr E. A. 
Goodall, whose father engraved a certain drawing 
of Turner’s which is now in the national collec¬ 
tion. It had been pointed out, as a proof of 


the fugitive nature of the pigments which the 
great painter employed, that many details which 
appear in the engraving in question are not 
now visible in the original drawing. Mr Goodall, 
however, says that these details never were visible 
in the painting, it being the custom of Turner, 
when proofs were submitted to him for approval, 
to touyb up those proofs and to introduce new 
effects—clouds, figures, &c., which were not 
in the original work. 

Mr W. A. Gibbs, whose name in connection 
with hay-drying apparatus will be remembered, 
has lately turned hjs attention to a machine for 
* withering 5 tea after the leaves have been curled 
and twisted in the rolling-mill. This is brought 
about by submitting the damp leaves to a current 
of dry air, which speedily desiccates the mass. 
The machine consists of a revolving fan in an 
iron casing mounted on a pair of wheels, with a 
small coke-fire in a box in front of it. There is 
a hand-wheel to drive the fan, and handles 
attached to th^ casing, so that the contrivance 
can readily be moved from place to place. There 
is an inlet and outlet for the air, the latter pass¬ 
ing over the fire. In front of the inlet there is a 
cage, in which are placed lumps of chloride of 
calcium, a salt which has the property of absorb¬ 
ing all moisture within its reach, and which 
when saturated can easily be restored to its former 
state by heating. It can thus used over and 
over again, so that first cost is the only expense. 
By this apparatus a dry air can be delivered 
without the employment of any excessive heat, 
and such conditions give the best results in the 
desiccation of tea. Mr Gibbs has also devised a 
machine for the rapid drying of fibrous materials, 
which will doubtless be found valuable in many 
branches of trade and manufacture. 
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IN FOUR CHAFTERS.—CONCLUSION. 

Uncle Franklin drew towards his end. It soon 
became evident that th^grim churchyard experi¬ 
ment which he had suggested would in his case 
be entirely unnecessary. As he sank lower and 
lower, and the cruel, icy grasp clutched his labour¬ 
ing heart more often and more fiercely, Lucy 
found herself almost a fixture at his side. He 
could hardly bear her absence, however short; 
and when the fits of palpitation were upon him, 
he seemed to hold on to life l*y her hand alone. 
He would talk to her when he was able—talk of 
business, nothing hut busineSb and money, always 
money, until the gold seemed to jingle in her 
brain as though it were the inside of a till. It 
was very trying and wearing; but tenderness 
of heart and compassion for this unloved and 
deBolgte old money-worshipper, whose idol had 
failed him at Ms need, this spoiler whom a hand 
more ruthless than his ‘own was spoiling, kept 
her staunch to her post. She thought little of 
her expectations, and that only for. her husband’s 
sake; in the presence of this aimless, endless 
money-babble from the lips of a suffering and 
dying man, the idea of her possible anti probable 
inheritance had grown almost distasteful to her; 
and Uncle Franklin had not as yet broached the 
subject of Ilia will. 
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There came, however, a day when, with the revived, almost forgotten jealousies and suspicions 
last words he ever spoke, he for the first time had blossomed anew; and in every face, repressed 
broke his silence in this respect The doctor truculence and ready defiance were thinly var- 
had paid his daily visit, and had gone away nished over with the expression proper to the 
with that shake of the head and significant look occasion. The general hostility brought itself to 
which tells that human skill has done its utmost, a focus upon Tom and Lucy, who were treated 
The patient was lying in a half-doze, and Lucy by all but the latter’s own parents with severely 
was sitting by the bedside, when he Aiddonly guarded affection. 

opened his eyes and fixed them full upbn her. The solicitor rose from his chair and addressed 
•It’s nearly over, my girl,’ he said. ‘You have the expectant relatives with decorous gravity. He 
done your duty by me, and I thank you. You ’ll had carefully weighed and rehearsed every word 
find I have kept my promise. When the time which was to he spoken, for he had to pass 
comes, send to my solidtor, Blackford of through/m ordeal which would test his coolness 
Southampton Buildings—he’ll know what to do.* and reauiness to the utmost. It was necessary 
He closed his eyes after speaking these words, in the first place to clear liis way—to make sure 
and seemed to sleep again. That night he died, that there was no unsuspected information in the 
quietly and without a struggle. It was in thej possession of any present which might upset all 
third week after the making of the second his calculations in a moment. 

will- ‘It is now my duty,’ said he, ‘to road the will 

Those were days of anxious reflection for Mr of the late Mr Franklin. But may I first ask, 
Blackford. Business was more than commonly whether any one here happens to he aware of the 
‘ slack ’ with him, so that he was jfble to give his intentions of the deceased with regard to the 
undivided attention to his little scheme. Even disposition of his property ? ’ 

Willoughby had failed to renew his visits, a There was no reply. All eyes were turned 
circumstance which almost escaped the lawyer’s significantly and mistrustfully upon Tom and 
notice, so preoccupied was he with things of Lucy; but neither felt inclined to speak the 
greater moment. word which should let loose upon them the 

What course should Jbe now adopt ? How pent-up storm, 
should he best use his advantage f Nobody ‘Mr and Mrs Wedlake,’said the solicitor—and 
save himself knew of the hiding-place, or even a preparatory tremor of indignation ran through 
of the existence of the later will, unless the the listening group—‘ were, as we know, in 
testator should have altered his mind. Somehow closer communication of late with their uncle 
or other, he must manage to substitute the earlier than any other members of his family ; perhaps 
will for the later. But how ? There appeared they would be able to tell us something 'i * 
to be but one way in which to do what must Tom answered by a shake of the head, which 
be done ; it was a way which demanded courage, might signify either refusal or unwillingness, 
self-possession, and unflinching nerve; for a But there was an air of composure about him 
moment's faltering or bungling would in all pro- and his wife which was in marked contrast 
babiiity bring about a shameful and disastrous with the flushed expectancy generally prevalent, 
failure. That way Mr Blackford determined to and which was calculated to give rise to exas- 
take; and so waited as patiently as he might for perating auguries. 

the news of Mr Franklin’s death and the expected Mr Blackford proceeded: ‘I regret this very 
summons to the house. much, for it renders my ta<k all the more dilli- 

Botti came together; the latter in a form which cult and unpleasant. But that I cannot help, 
he did not expect, and udiich discomposed him a ! It is by no fault or interposition of my own 
good deal—in the form, namely, of an invitation that things are—as they will presently appear, 
.to the funeral. Lucy said in her letter that Mr Neither is it for me to question the testator’s 
Franklin had.stated that his solicitor would know wisdom or his right to do as lie pleased with his 
how to act with reference to his affairs; and that own. I can only say that I used all my powers 
both she and her husband felt that it would be of persuasion to divert Mr Franklin from his 
more seemly to defer any such action until the purpose, but unavailingly ; therefore, I could 
dead man had been laid in his grave. But on only act as I was instructed.’ 
reflection, Mr Blackford was less dissatisfied than Curiosity was excited by these words to the 
at first with this arrangement It was a delicate highest pitch ; it was evident that they portended 
and difficult operation which he had to perform ; some disaster, and an angry buzz began to make 
possibly it might be‘carried out with greater ease itself heard. 

in the confusion and excitement of a crowd, than ‘The first thing to be done,’ continued the 
under the undistracted scrutiny of only two pairs solicitor, ‘is to produce Mr Franklin’s will, 
of eyes. All that he had to do was to slightly It is in his bedroom ; and, with the permission of 
amend his plan of action to suit the altered cir- Mr and Mrs Wedlake, I will now go and fetch 
cumstances. He replied to the letter with it’ 

graceful condolence, asking that, in pursuance of The words were hardly out of his mouth when, 
the testator’s wishes as communicated to himself, with a brisk and business-like step, he left the 
all the family might be summoned to hear the room, and was half-way up the stairs before any 
will read after the funeral. one had the presence of mind to follow him. As 

Tin’s was done accordingly ; and when the he went, he drew a paper from his breast-pocket 
company had returned from the ceremony, Mr and carried it cautiously just within his coat. He 
Blackford found himself in the presence of a was in the room scarcely a quarter of a minute 
tolerably numerous and not too good-tempered before Tom and Luey, followed by the whole of 
.assemblage, in Tom Wedlake’s dining-room. By the company, came hurrying after him ; but those 
this general invitation, vanished hopes had been precious seconds served his purpose. They found 
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him looking up at the shelf of books in the recess, 
rather pale, a little out of breath, but entirely 
self-possessed. The master of the house was 
about to comment sharply on his strange beha¬ 
viour ; but the solicitor gave him no time. 

‘The will/ said he, ‘is in one of the largest 
of these books ; but upon my word I don’t exactly 
remember which. Cruden’s Concordance —yes, I 
think it must have been Cruden’s Concordance. I 
think I should prefer, under all the circumstances, 
that ,ome one else should make the search.—Mr 
Wed lake, perhaps, would oblige us by trying 
Cruden’s Concordance ? ’ 

Tom took down the big book, held Vt by its 
covers, and shook it vigorously, producing no 
other result than a shower of dust 

* Dear me ! ’ said Mr Blackford, ‘ it is very 
strange.—Will you try the next book, Mr Wed- 
lake ? It is a Prayer-book, I think.’ # 

The same process was repeated ; this time a 
folded paper fell to the floor. The solicitor picked 
it up. 

‘ We arc right this time/ he answered, reading 
the indorsement. ‘Will of William Franklin, 
Esquire.—And now, I think, we may go down¬ 
stairs again.’ 

The excited crowd, angrily expectant of they 
knew not what, rustled and fluttered down the 
staira once more, and settled on the dining-room 
chairs like a flight of crows. Standing at the 
table, Mr Blackford opened and read the will 
with dignified deliberation, but with a slight 
tremor in his voice, and an almost imperceptible 
catching of the breath which he could not control, 
and which were perhaps excusable under the 
circumstances. 

It is not easy to describe the scene which 
followed. Decency was thrown to the winds; 
poor human nature stood out in startling nudity 
from ntuler the conventional trappings of woe. 
There was a perfect storm ol ejaculations and 
threats; the women cried, the men raved ; one 
reverend gentleman of hitherto irreproachable 
behaviour actually shook his fist in Mr Blackford’s 
face. 

‘It is a fraud, a forgery !’ cried Dr Franklin, a 
younger brother of the deceased. ‘ William would 
never have made such a will. He might have 
left his money to some public body, rather than 
to his own flesh and blood; hut to a lawyer— 
never! ’ 

Meanwhile, Tom Wedlake, who, having con¬ 
sistently expected nothing, was the less disap- 

n ' ited, and therefore able to keep his head, 
taken the document in his own hands and 
carefully inspected the signature. He now raised 
his voice above the general hubbub. 

‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen! I think we are rather 
forgetting what we have been doing to-day. If 
you have no respect for the dead, perhaps you 
will be good enough to show a little tor my wife’s 
dining-room.’ 

These words, sharply spoken, produced a sudden 
lull, of which Tom took advantage. 

‘ One thing is certain—this is no forgery. Most 
of you know Mr William Franklin’s writing 
better than I do. Look for yourselves. It is a 
perfectly genuine signature.’ 

A dozen necks were instantly craned over the 
paper. There was nothing to be said. Every 
one had to confess that Tom was right; but 


the fact only added fuel to the family wrath, as 
rendering their chances all the more desperate. 

Tom continued : ‘ My wife’s uncle has lived 
with us, as you know, for some months past, and 
my wife has taken care of him and nursed him in 
his last illness. He was grateful, or seemed so; 
and he promised to provide for her. He repeated 
his promise in the last words he ever spoke.’ 

‘ I suppose, sir, that you will consequently con¬ 
sider yourself entitled to contest the will ? ’ fiercely 
interrupted the angry clergyman. 

‘ One moment, if you please. I shall do nothing 
of the kind ; neither will my wife, with my con¬ 
sent. Mr Frauklin*had a right to do as he chose 
with his money ; and I must say I never put 
any faith in his promises. This gentleman is 
welcome to what lie has got, if he can arrange 
with his conscience—wliicn I daresay he can. 
How and why he has got it, I don’t profess to 
understand ; but I shall certainly not endanger 
my peace of mind by trying to take it from 
him.’ 9 

Mr Blackford had felt himself a little over¬ 
borne by the general animosity ; but he did not 
want for spirit, and now spoke up coolly and 
defiantly, ‘it anybody thinks fit to waste his 
time and money in trying to upset this will, he 
is quite welcome. I shall defend my rights.— 
And my conscience is«quitc easy, thank you, Mr 
Wedlake.’ Mr Blackford, having fired his shot, 
took himself off with his prize. * 

Tom had to devote the rest of the (lav to 
consoling his wife, who was fairly broken clown 
by the revelation of Uncle Franklin’s cruel 
duplicity. 

‘I can’t think he would have done it, Tom/ 
she said. ‘ l really believe he did get to like me 
at last; and what object could he have had in 
behaving in Bach a wicked way? I am quite 
certain that that Mr Blackford has cheated us, 
somehow. Did you notice how his voice shook, 
and how pale he was? and what made him run 
up-stairs as he did, without waiting for our 
leave ? ’ 

Tom was silent for a few seconds. ‘There is 
a great deal about the whole business that is 
strange and unaccountable,’ said he—‘a great deal 
that I can’t understand—and I don’t mean to 
try, Lucy dear. We needn’t break our hearts 
about Uncle Franklin’s money. We love one 
another—we are young and strong—let us put 
all this away from us like a bad dream, and 
settle down once more in the old happy way.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Blackford was walking fast and 
far through London streets irPa perfect delirium 
of self-gratulation, unshadowed by one thought 
of remorse or any dread of retribution. All was 
safely over; everything had fallen out well for 
him and his wicked scheme. The prize was 
fairly in his clutches at* last, apparently beyond 
the power of any man to wrest it from him. 
The nvill by which he benefited was no clumsy 
forgery ; it bore the testator’s genuine signature ; 
it had been executed in'the presence of disin¬ 
terested witnesses, and, for all those witnesses 
could say, on the ve?y date which it purported 
to bear. 

No wonder that Mr Blackford exulted in the 
impregnability of his position, and indulged in 
castle-building to a considerable extent. . He 
could not bring himself to return at present to 
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his dull and dingy office, gloomy with the recol- occupants, with the exception of the old house- 
lections of failure and poverty. In a very short keeper, had long since gone home. He knocked 
time he would leave it for ever; he would and rang. 

continue his career in more cheerful quarters * Law ! Mr Blackford, sir, I couldn’t think who 
and under very different conditions. A pro- it could be at this time o’ night,’ said the 
fesaional man with plenty of money has no need woman, as she peered into his face by the light 
to run after patients or clients; they, on the of her flaring and guttering candle. ‘ Are you 
contrary, will run after him. His fortune should goin’ to your rooms ? I’m afraid the fire's out* 
double and treble itself in his careful Vhands ; some time. Shall I light it up again, sir?’ 
municipal distinctions should be his; soine day, ‘No, thank you, Mrs Smith.* returned'’ the 
perhaps, a seat in parliament He would make a solicitor. * I shall not be very long; I have a 
good marriage; he would Bhake hands with lords few letters to write, that’s all. Give me two 
—most fascinating of dreams to him as a professed or three matches to light the gas ; I shall want 
Radical—his working hours ^should be spent in nothing fdse.’ 

easy and pleasant labour, and his leisure m care- ‘ There’s been a gentleman here for you, about 
fully regulated dissipation. And so he strode half an hour ago, sir,’ said Mrs Smith, as she 
through the lighted streets, intoxicating himself lighted him up the stairs. ‘He seemed dis- 
with the pleasures of imagination. appointed that you were gone ; but I told him 

you wouldn't be back to-night, and he went 
Another man, at the same time, was prowling away.’ 
about London streets, not through the broad ‘I should think he might have known that 
and blazing main thoroughfares, but by gloomy this waB no time to find a man at his office, 
byways, half lit by the feeble glirflmer of thinly What sort of gentleman was he 1 * inquired 
scattered lamps, where only an occasional foot- Mr Blackford carelessly. 

step sounded upon the llag.s—a man who ‘Well, sir, I really couldn’t say; the wind 
shrank from the presence of his kind, whom blowed out my candle as I opened the door,* 
he insanely imagined were all leagued in said Mrs Smith. * He was a tallish gentleman, 
a cruel and inexplicable conspiracy against bis I think ; but I didn’t notice no more than that.’ 
reputation and his life-ru man accompanied ‘Ah—well, I daresay I shall know him when 
wherever he went by mocking persecutors, who I see him. I suppose he -will call to-morrow.’ 
dinned into his ears, themselves unseen, furious And the solicitor entered his office and closed 
denouncings, hideous blasphemies, fiendish jests ; the door. He opened it again almost directly, 
daring him to face them, and eluding his every ‘Mrs Smith, what has become of the key?* 
effort to do so; threatening him continually he called sharply. 

with exposure and punishment for impossible ‘Mr Jobson took it away with him, sir, to 
crimes ; taunting him with the universal enmity get a new one made. The lock is that stiff, he 
of mankind. And one name formed the ever- twisted the handle off the key trying to turn 
recurring burden of this diabolical chant—the it, and he had a job to get it out again.’ 
name of the man in whom he had trusted, and Mr Blackford seemed much annoyed. ‘Very 
who had betrayed him to his foes; the name careless of him. The lock has always gone 
of the man who was in their secrets, and was well enough before. However, it can’t be 
helping them to bring their victim to ruin ; helped.—Mind, you don’t come up here to dis- 
who had taken his money for pretended aid, turb me, do you hear? My letters arc import- 
only to join his persecutors in laughing at his ant, and I want to be very quiet while I write 
misery.' them.’ 

The unhappy wretch stood still and listened, ‘I’ll take care, sir,’ answered the housekeeper 
like a hare to the yelping of the pack. Pre- humbly ; and the door closed once more, 
sently he turned and went away, no longer with The old woman set down her candle and 
the uneven and desperate gait which had caused put her head out into the street A sudden 
several passers-by to look curiously after him, desire had come over her to solace her loneli- 
but with the rapid and determined step of a ness with the luxury of a bloater for supper, 
man who had a thing to do and was on his There was a dried-fish shop just round the 
way to do it corner. She could get there and back in a 

Mr Blackford dined sumptuously in a well- minute, and she would leave the door on the 
known restaurant* Afterwards, he thought, latch, to save herself the trouble of fetching her 
he would go to his office, there in secrecy and key. No harm could come to the house in that 

safety to put the finishing stroke to his for- time; so she set off at a shuffling run along 

tunes by destroying, carefully and completely, the the pavement. 

second will. He had not cared to do this any- A tall figure came from the shadow of the 
where else; something *might be seen, anil sub- opposite houses into the middle of the road, 
pected; a bird of the air .might carry the It paused and looked up for a moment at the 

matter. Where so much was at stake, it was now lighted windows of the solicitor’s office; 

not worth while to leave anything to chance, then it advanced to the door, cautiously pushed 
When he had dined, he sat awhile and smoked it open, and disappeared within, 
his cigar with the air and sensations of a The housekeeper returned almost immediately, 
millionaire; while his visions of the future grew She did not notice that the door was a little 
yet more roseate under the influence of a bottle wider ajar than she had left it; had she done 
of old Tokay. At last he took his hat and so, the same high wind which had already 
coat and departed. extinguished her candle once that evening would 

The outer door of the house in which his have sufficiently accounted, for the fact Taking 
offices were situated was closed; all the other her light* she vanished into the subterranean 
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region where she lived, whence presently arose 
the s&voury odour of the toasting bloater. 

Mr Blackford, on entering his inner room, sat 
down at hia table. He left the door slightly 
open behind him, in order that he might hear 
any footstep on the landing, any attempt to enter 
the outer office. Taking both the wills from 
his pocket, he spread them before him. Again 
a wjld feeling of exultation surged through his 
brain and made his pulses bound; he could not 
resist the pleasure of reading through the docu¬ 
ment so unavailingly designed to rob him of 
his hopes, before he put it for ever beyond the 
power of mischief. After that, he reat\ the will 
which was in his favour; then he fell once 
more into a delicious reverie. There was no 
reason for hurry; he was quite alone and in safety. 

He was so absorbed that he did not hear the 
outer door open with a caution ^hich might 
well have escaped greater watchfulness. Neither 
did he hear the catlike step which crossed the 
floor of the clerks’ office, nor the tiny creak 
as his own door was pushed open. After this, 
the silence was deathlike ; it was only accentuated 
by the slight hiss of the burning gas over his head. 

Mrs Smith had long finished her bloater, and 
sat yawning by the dying lire in the nether 
regions, wondering how long it would be before 
‘her gentleman’ took his departure, so that she 
might lock up and go to bed. Once already she 
had heard, as she thought, a footstep on the 
stairs, and the street door quietly closed ; so sure 
had she been of this, that she had gone up to 
the first floor to see that all was right. But Mr 
Blackford’s gas was still burning ; and through 
the outer and inner doors, both of which, a little 
to her surprise, were open, she could see the 
figure of the solicitor seated in his chair with 
his back towards her, bending low and intently 
over his desk ; so she had concluded that licr 
old cars had deceived her, and mindful of Mr 
Blackford’s waining, had stolen back to the base¬ 
ment. That was nearly two hours ago, and her 
patience was becoming exhausted. 

At last she thought that he must either have 
fallen asleep over his writing, or that he had left 
without her hearing him ; so she once more went 
up-stairs. 

He was sitting just as she had last seen him ; 
but this time she thought that there was some¬ 
thing strange about his unaltered posture. He 
must certainly he asleep. She walked gingerly 
into the outer office, and spoke to him—no 
answer. She spoke louder—still silence. Then 
she went up to the motionless figure and 
touched it on the shoulder. The next instant, 
she jumped back with a ringing shriek, stumbled 
out on to the landing, and got herself down the 
stairs and into the street with an agility which 
would have done credit to a younger and lighter 
woman; and in fifteen minutes the house was 
in the occupation of the police. 

Mr Blackford had fallen forward on his desk, 
the papers on which were spattered with his 
blood. The top and back of his head were 
smashed in by blows from some heavy blunt 
instrument. He had been horribly murdered ; 
and before dawn the murderer was in the 
hands of the police—a raving maniac, flourishing 
the blood-incrusted life-preserver with which 
he had done the deed, and boasting of having 


silenced for* ever the most dangerous of all his 
foes. It was ascertained that his name was 
Charles Willoughby ; and from the papers found 
at his lodgings, it was easy to communicate with 
his friends. He is now in a lunatic asylum, 
hopelessly incurable, and his property is in the 
hands of trustees. 

Both wills were found on the dead man’s table ; 
and before many hours were over, Tom and Lucy 
Wedlake were informed of the interposition which 
had taken place in their favour. When the first 
shock at the terrible nature of that interposition 
was over, Lucy could not help triumphing a little 
over her husband «t the complete fulfilment of 
her prophecy, and Uncle Franklin’s exoneration 
from the suspicion of ingratitude and treachery. 
Tom was beyond measure astonished, and con¬ 
fessed to his wife’s superior acumen. 

They lost no time in putting themselves in com¬ 
petent professional hands; and the will which 
constituted Lucy sole legatee was established 
without mttcj} difficulty. There was a little 
trouble at first with the dead man’s relations ; 
but they were fairly respectable people, and when 
the hopelessness of their case was made apparent 
to them, they withdrew their opposition to the 
document which bore the clear impress of the 
testator’s real intentions. 

Tom Wedlake has purchased a partnership in 
a flourishing commercial house, qjicl is now richer 
than Uncle Franklin ever was, and a far greater 
object of respect to his own and his wife’s families. ' 
Towards them, however, he by no means enacts | 
the old gentleman’s ill-conditioned part, being 
open-handed and generous to the last degtee; 
and he is at this moment the head of as happy 
a household as can be found within the four- 
mile radius or outside it, a fact which he prizes 
far beyond all his wealth. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE HESSIAN PLY. 

The following suggestions have been prepared 
by Mr Charles Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., at the 
request of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
for Agriculture, for the information of agricul¬ 
turists : 

The Hessian fly is terribly destructive to 
corn crops in the United States, Canada, and 
parts of Germany. In some years it has almost 
entirely destroyed the wheat crops in large dis¬ 
tricts in these countries. Tn *tbe upper counties 
of Georgia Packard States ‘^lie fly has committed 
such ravages upon the wheat as scarcely to leave 
enough, seed for another year.’ It had not been 
found in Great Britain*until this present year, 
though in 1800 fears were entertained that it 
had .been introduced. In 1788 the importation 
of wheat from America,was prohibited b^ the 
British government until* it was ascertained that 
it was not likely that the insect could be 
brought over in this way. Now, however, with¬ 
out any doubt it has appeared here, and all 
effort must be made, and at once made, to stamp 
out this dangerous intruder. To effect this, if 
possible, information is given below as to the 
nature of the attack of the Hessian fly, and a 
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description of it in its various stages, as well as 
methods of preventing it from spreading in this 
country. 

The plants of wheat and barley infested with 
this insect turn yellow, and become stunted and 
unhealthy. Plants upon 6harp gravelly patches, 
‘pinnocky places,’ ‘stone-brash,’ or ‘stone-shatter,’ 
and upon the poorest parts of' fields, show the 
attack first and most seriously. As the f plants 
ripen, the straw becomes root-fallen and scrawled, 
the ears are small, and the grains misshapen and 
shrivelled. Corn-plants thus affected should be 
carefully examined, especially tlieir leaves or 
blades, just at the points where they cover the 
second points of the sterns from the ground. 
Upon corn-plants thus injured, either the larva; of 
the Hessian fly or its pupa; will be found close to 
the lower joints between the stems and the leaves 
or blades. The larvae, which are the authors of 
the mischief, as they suck out the juices of 
the plants, are clear, white, or translucent mag¬ 
got* about the fifteenth of an incfy long, having 
stripes of a greenish hue under their skins. They 
remain in this state from four to six weeks, and 
then assume the pupal or serai-pupal form. The 
pup® are called ‘flax-seeds’ in America, because 
they are like small elongated flax-seeds. They 
are a little longer than the larvae, and are of a 
chestnut colour. It is in • this state alone that 
the Hessian fly has been seen in England. These 
pupa; ore unmistakable, and when once discovered, 
immediate steps should be taken to prevent them 
from transforming into flies, which would lay eggs 
upon the corn-plants either in the coming autumn 
or in the spring. 

. Crops of wheat and barley in whose straw 
the ‘ flax-seeds ’ have been found should be 
cut above the second joint, either by setting 
the reaping-machines high, or by reaping them 
by hand, so as to leave a long stubble. 
Where barley is short and must be cut with 
scythes, the mowers should be instructed to keep 
them as high as possible. Land upon which the 
crops , have been infested should be cultivated 
or broad-shared immediately after harvest The 
stubble and rubbish should be collected most 
carefully and burnt; after this the land should 
be deeply ploughed, or the stubble might be 
ploughed in at once deeply. Straw from infested 
fields should he closely inspected when thrashed. 
If pupae are found, the straw should be used on 
the spot if possible for litter, and all passed 
through ‘mixens,’ that heat may destroy them. 
The chaff and ‘cavings’ from such straw should 
be burnt, and the* corn screened in the most 
careful manner. Corn from infested fields should 
on no account be used’ for seed. Where manure 
is obtained from the cow-sheds and stables of 
London and other cities and towns, it should bo 
‘mixened’ for some timdj as it is very probable 
that the pupae of the insect might be imported in 
packing-cases and with straw crates from Ame¬ 
rica and Canada. Wheat-plants and’ barley-plants 
that show yellowness and other signs of disorder 
in the autumn or spring should be closely 
examined for larvae or pupae of the Hessian fly. 
Should it be discovered that the larvae or maggots 
are injuring young wheat-plants in November, or 
that pupae—‘flax-seed’—are present upon these, 
it would be well to feed them down hard with 
sheep. 


THEORIES OP DEW. 

Referring to our recent article on ‘A New 
Theory of Dew’ (No. 126), a correspondent at 
Beaumaris writes as follows: 

‘You will see from the following experiment, 
one of many carried out by Mr Du Fay in Paris 
towards the end of last century, that Mr Aitken’s 
ideas regarding the origin of dew are not strik¬ 
ingly new, and only go to prove the old adage 
that “There is nothing new under the sun.”— i 
“ Mr Du Fay, at Paris, placed two ladders against 
one another, meeting at their upper ends, and 
spreading wide asunder below. Tlieir height was 
thirty-two feet. To the several steps of these 
he fastened large panes of glass, so disposed 
as not to overshade one another. With this 
apparatus exposed to the air, he found that the 
lower surface of the lowest pane of glass was 
first wetted with dew, then its upper surface, 
then the lower surface of the pane next above 
it was wetted, and so on, until all the panes to 
the very top of the ladders became covered with 
dew. Mr Du Fay maintained that this was an 
unanswerable proof that dew was formed from 
vapours ascending from the earth during the 
night, rather than from the descent of such as 
had been raised in the course of the day.” 
Dr Wells’s theory is doubtless the more generally 
accepted; but many men, more especially such 
as nave sojourned in tropical climes, hold to 
Du Fay’s opinion, namely, that the moisture ! 
causing dew emanates more from the soil than | 
from the circumambient air.’ ! 


SOLITUDE. 

Not in the deepest tangles of the wood, 

The turtle’s haunt, the timid squirrel’s lair; 
Not on the ocean beaches, rough and bare 
With never-ending battles, unsubdued 
In war of winds and waters hoar and rude ; * 

Not in the mountain-passes, where the air 
Sobs low, and life is like a long despair— 

Tliy home is not in these, 0 Solitude ! 

But in the busy coneouiM*, long and loud. 

Where not one pulse of human sympathy 
Beats through the grasping spirits of the crowd— 
Where each is rapt in snatching greedily 
His biother’s portion—’neath a shallow shroud, 
We know thy truest haunt, and weep for thee. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
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TRUTH IN THE MARVELLOUS. 
Antiquarian research, conducted in the prosaic 
spirit of the present day, has dealt cruel blows 
at many time-honoured traditions. We are 
taught that the story of the siege of Troy was 
a mere romance—that Troy itself never existed ; 
that Arthur’s Round Table was a myth ; that 
the accidental appearance of a Countess’s garter 
at a hall was not responsible for the institu¬ 
tion of the highest order of knighthood ; that a 
certain other Countess never freed the citizens 
of Coventry by riding through their streets with 
innocence for her only dress; that the Maid of 
Orleans was never burned, but married, and 
lived happy ever afterwards. We hardly know 
what historic relation we are to be allowed to 
believe. While, however, historical inquiry has 
discredited many pleasant stories, hard science 
has come to the aid of romance, and has testified ; 
to the veracity of some narrators who have been ! 
accused of imposing on the credulity of the igno-1 
rant and superstitious by the. relation of wonders j 
unworthy of credence in enlightened times. The | 
stories of the appearance in the heavens of 1 
blazing sceptres, fiery serpents, and swords of 
fire dipped in blood, when read in the light 
of the calm and unbiased observations of some 
meteors in recent times, are descriptions of 
physical phenomena sufficiently rare to be ac¬ 
counted supernatural by nations whose acquaint¬ 
ance with the heavenly bodies did not extend 
beyond the regular movements of the sun, 
moon, and planets. There is no doubt that 
the authors of these accounts related truthfully 
what they saw, employing the language which 
best conveyed their impressions. 

With what awe the visit of a meteorite may 
be regarded, even in this nineteenth century, 
by unlearned country-folk, may be gathered from 
the account of one which fell at Juvenas, in 
Ardfeche, on the 15th of June 1821, and which 
formed the subject of a curious proc&s verbal 
drawn up by the mayor of the commune. It 
was first seen at three p.m. as a fireball, in a 


clear sky, whyo the sun was shining brightly; 
and it sunk five feet into the ground. The 
inhabitants were so alarmed, that it was more 
than a week before they could make up their 
minds to search for this strange visitant. ‘ They 
deliberated for a long time whether they should 
go armed to undertime this operation, which 
appeared so dangerous; hut Claude Serre, the 
sexton, justly observed that if it was the Evil One, 
neither powder nor arms would prevail against 
him—that holy-water would be more effectual; 
and that he would undertake to make the evil 
spirit fly ; ’ after which reassuring speech, they 
set to work and dug up the aerolite, which 
weighed over two hundred pounds. 

We read in the classic poets that on cer¬ 
tain momentous occasions, statues have been so 
affected as to perspire, as if they were living 
human beings. These stories have been passed 
over as mere poetic fictions ; but probably they 
rest on a substantial foundation. The pheno¬ 
menon is doubtless that which is observed when 
a fire has been lighted for the first time in a 
room which has for a lengthened period been 
allowed to remain cold : the walls and other 
objects arc seen to run down with moisture, 
which appears as if exuded from their surface. 
The same thing occurs when a long-continued 
frost is succeeded by mild weather. The appear¬ 
ance is familiar enough to i^, who are accus¬ 
tomed to sudden variations of temperature; 
but in warmer and wort equable climates, 
the requisite conditions are probably rare ; and 
the appearance of copious moisture on statues 
composed of substances * on which dew is not 
commonly found, may well have been accounted 
a prodigy. 

We may not be disposed to admit that the 
fiery cross seen by Constantine was a miraculous 
intimation; but wo cannot set aside the account 
as necessarily apocryphal; for a celestial cross 
was seen in MigntS, near Poitiers, in December 
1826. It was observed during a religious service, 
and the preacher in his sermon had referred 
to the cross of Constantine. The awe-struck 
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congregation, on perceiving the visible cross in 
the sky, of shining silver, edged with red, imme¬ 
diately. fell upon their knees, accepting the sign 
as a divine testimony to the truth of what had 
just been told them. The source of the pheno¬ 
menon was afterwards found in a wooden cross 
which had been erected near the chapel, the 
shadow of which had been cast by the declining 
sun on a rising mist. ^ 

The Flying Dutchman was obviously another 
instance of atmospheric reflection, and similar 
phantom ships have been described by modern 
travellers. The Enchanted Island, or Isle of 
Ghosts, which had its place in old charts in 
the mid-Atlantic, and so perplexed the mariners 
of the middle ages by its varying appearance, 
defying all attempts to reach its shores, lias since 
been recognised as a fogbank. 

Among the wonders recorded in the reign of 
! William" Rufus, it is said that on a night in 
S 1095, the stars seemed falling like a shower of 
rain from heaven to earth, or, of cording to the 
Chronicle of Reims, were driven like dust before 
the wind. A tradition is recorded as prevailing 
in Thessaly that on a certain night in August 
the heavens were opened and burning torches 
were seen through the aperture. These are clearly 
but highly coloured accounts, by persons of 
limited knowledge of natural phenomena, of spe¬ 
cially brilliant displays of shooting-stars. The 
last corresponds witn the August meteors. 

Bartholin, in his History of Anatomy, speaks of 
a patrician lady of Verona, Catherine, wife of 
J. Franciscus Rambaldus, whose skin sparkled 
with fire when slightly touched. ‘This noble 
lady,’ he says, ‘the Creator endued with so stu¬ 
pendous a dignity and prerogative of nature, 
that as oft ag her body was but lightly touched 
with linen, sparks flew out plentifully from her 
limbs, apparent to her domestic servants, as if 
they had been struck out of a flint, accompanied 
also with a noise that was to be heard by all. 
Oftentimes, when she rubbed her hands upon 
the - sleeve of her smock that contained the 
sparks within it, she observed a flame with a 
tailed ray running about, as fired exhalations 
are wont to do. . . . This fire was not to be 
Been but in the dark or in the night, nor did- 
it burn without itself, though combustible matter 
was applied to it.’ This description of electric 
sparks is such as would be given by a person 
who saw the phenomenon for the first time and 
was ignorant of its cause. The same appearance 
is sometimes seen by persons of the present 
eneration when'divesting themselves of tight- 
tting underclothing, and especially when comb- 
! ing tneir hair with a vulcanite comb ; but pro- 
[ bably it shows itself only with persons of peculiar 
constitution. 

It is hardly necessaVy to advert to the part 
which comets have played in the annals of 
supernatural manifestations. In classic ‘times, 
however low the state of knowledge may have 
been in other departments of physical science, 
the celestial bodies were never without intelli¬ 
gent observers, and the ancient astronomers no 
doubt acknowledged comets as having their 
place in the planetary or sidereal economy. But 
this knowledge was confined to the learned; to 
the common people, comets were chariots of 
fire conveying departed heroes to the abode of 

3L 


demigods. A splendid comet luckily appeared 
after the death of Julius Ceesar, and confirmed 
his title to divine honours. In the dark ages, 
comets were celestial portents, presages of revolu¬ 
tion or pestilence. Throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it was accounted pro¬ 
fane scepticism to attribute their appearance to 
natural causes ; and even as late as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, we find an intelligent 
writer on the natural curiosities of the world 
adopting the view that these bodies are not 
allowed to appear except with the special per¬ 
mission of Divine providence, for a specific pur¬ 
pose, in Opposition to the theories of astronomers, 
who are twitted with assigning long periods 
to the orbits of comets in order that the pre¬ 
dictions of their reappearance may not be falsi¬ 
fied in the lifetime of the persons making 
them. v 

Whether it was owing to the improved means 
of spreading intelligence afforded by the inven¬ 
tion of printing, or to the excitement of men’s 
minds consequent upon the political and social 
events of the time, the sixteenth century was 
rolific in stories of wonderful sights in the 
eavens and on the earth. Of the many marvel¬ 
lous accounts then circulated, we select the fol¬ 
lowing, which forms the subject of a tract by 
Abraham Fleming, and purports to have been 
taken from the evidence of eye-witnesses. The 
account is titled, ‘ A Straunge and Terrible Wunder 
wrought very late in the Parish Church of 
Bungay—namely, the fourth of this August in 
the yecre of Our Lord 1577 . . . with the appear¬ 
ance of an horrible shaped thing sensibly per¬ 
ceived of the people then and there assembled, 5 
The account is couched in terms appropriate to 
the solemnity of a special manifestation from the 
spiritual world, and is interspersed with ejacula¬ 
tions expressive of the awe which filled the 
people’s minds at their witnessing the occurrences 
described j but the incidents, briefly told, are 
as follows: A storm of extraordinary fury was 
raging while the congregation were assembled at 
divine service; rain came down like a deluge, 
lightning flashed, and thunder pealed, so that 
not only dumb creatures were disquieted, but 
‘senseless things void of all life and feeling shook 
and trembled; 5 in other words, the fabric and 
furniture of the building were shaken by the 
violence of the storm. While the tempest was 
at its height, a visitor from the lower regions 
(as the narrator evidently believed) made his 
appearance in the midst of the congregation, in 
the form, ‘as they might disccrne it,’ of a dog, 
of a black colour; ‘ the sight whereof, together 
with the fearful flashes of fire which then were 
scene, moved such admiration in the mindcs of 
the assemblie that they thought doome’s day was 
already come.’ The ‘Evil One in such rf liken esse ’ 
ran with extraordinary speed down the body of 
the church among the people. Passing between 
two persons who were on their knees apparently 
engaged in prayer, he wrung the necks of both 
of them in an instant, so that they died where 
they knelt. As he passed by another man he 
‘gave him such a gripe on the back that there¬ 
withal he was presently drawen togither and 
shrunk up as it were a piece of lether scorched 
in a hot fire ; or as the mouth of a purse or 
bag drawn togither with a string. 5 This man, 
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however, did not die. Meanwhile, the parish 
clerk, who was cleaning out the gutter of the 
church, also saw the ‘ horrible shaped thing,’ and 
was struck to the ground with a violent clap of 
thunder, hut beyond, his full, was not harmed. 
The stones of the church and the church door, 
on being afterwards examined, bore evidence of 
the power of the demon in the marks of his 
claws or talons; and all the wires, the wheels, 
and*other things belonging to the clock, were 
wrong in sundor and brokep in pieces. 

A similar occurrence is stated to have been 
witnessed the same day at Blibery, a village 
seven miles from Bungay. In this yase, the 
demon planted himself upon the rood-loft, from 
which he flung himself down into the church, 
and after killing two men and a lad, and burning 
the hand of another person, flew out of the church 
‘ in a hideous likeness.’ 

Before dismissing this story as a fable, bred 
of the imagination of people terror-stricken by the 
storm, let us compare it with the account of an 
occurrence which took place on Malvern Hills on 
the 1st of July 1820. A party had taken refuge 
in an iron-roofed hut from an impending storm, 
and were about to partake of refreshment when 
the storm came on. A gentleman who was 
standing at the eastern entrance—the storm had 
come from the west—saw what seemed to him 
to he a ball of fire moving along the surface of 
the ground. It came up and entered the hut, 
forcing him, as it did so, several paces forward 
from the doorway. An explosion followed, 
described bj T the inhabitants of the village at the 
foot of the hill (Croat Malvern) as terrific. On 
going in, as soon as he had recovered from tlic 
shock, to look after liis sisters, he found them 
on the floor, fainting, as he thought, from terror. 
Two of them had died instantly ; and a third 
lady, with others of the parly, were injured. 
An examination of the hut showed a large crack 
in the side opp>>.-,iL- to that at which the fireball 
had entered, leading up to a window, and the 
iron roof above this was indented. 

The correspondence of the leading circum¬ 
stances of this account with Fleming’s story is 
remarkable; and had the Malvern incident 
occurred in the superstitious sixteenth century 
instead of the scientific nineteenth, it would 
no doubt have been regarded as a supernatural 
visitation, and have furnished just such a 
marvellous story as that of Bungay. In both 
cases, something was seen to enter a building 
during a thunderstorm, killing two persons 
instantly and injuring others, disappearing with 
a noise described in the one case as a violent 
clap of thunder, and in the other as a terrific 
explosion, and leaving behind visible, marks of 
its progress in the material of the building. In 
each instance, too, a person stationed outside saw 
something which drove him from his place, but 
otherwise did not harm him ; and in both cases 
the body, whatever it was, which seemed to be 
the immediate source of the mischief had a pro¬ 
gressive motion, which, though swift, could be 
followed by the eye. The chief point of differ¬ 
ence is in the appearance presented by the veliicle 
of the destructive agent. In the one case it is 
likened to a black dog, and in the other to a 
ball of fire, and it may be said that no two 
things could be more unlike. As to the form 


of the so-called dog, little need be said. It is 
admitted that the church at the time was in 
such a state of ‘palpable darknesse’ that one 
person could not perceive another; and in the 
dark, any ill-defined objoct that can be per¬ 
ceived at all has a tendency to assume a fantastic 
shape. It was accompanied by ‘fearful flashes 
of fire,’ which seem to be distinguished from 
the lightning, and the effect on those who were 
touched by it was that of scorching or burning. 
Whether the vehicle which brought the destruc¬ 
tive force into the church, and which was thought 
to be a fiend, was a mass of highly charged 
smoke or dust, or n miniature cloud of the kind 
which, on a grand scale, passed over Malta on 
the 29th of October 1757, the effects described 
correspond so entirely with those known to result 
from a particular kind of thunderstroke, that we 
cannot accuse the author of writing otherwise 
than in good faith. The supernatural colouring 
may fairly be ascribed to want of knowledge in 
regard to a gubject which, even now, is but 
imperfectly understood. The Malta storm-cloud, 
which destroyed nearly two hundred Jives, and 
laid in ruins almost everything in its way, is 
described by Brydonc as being at first black, 
afterwards changing its colour till it became 
like a flame of lire mixed with block smoke; 
but lie reports that despite the scientific explana¬ 
tions of this extraordinary storm«cloud, the people 
declared with one voice that it'was a legion of 
demons let loose to punish them for their sins. 
There were, says he, a thousand people in Malta 
that were ready to take their oath that they 
saw the fiends within the cloud, ‘all as black 
as pitch, and breathing out tire and brim¬ 
stone.’ 

Besides those mentioned above, many other 
strange stories might be instanced which, at the 
time, were accepted as true accounts of super¬ 
natural appearances ; and afterwords, when the 
general belief in spiritual manifestations declined, 
were denounced as false, because contrary to 
nature, but have since been recognised as consis¬ 
tent with natural laws. By taking into account 
the surrounding circumstances, the state of know¬ 
ledge at the time, the customary modes of expres¬ 
sion, &c., we may, from many stories at first sight 
incredible 1 ., arrive at a substratum of truth which 
may form a valuable addition to the sum of 
human knowledge. Imbued with a sense of 
their own superior wisdom, learned men, and 
others who have thought themselves learned, 
have sometimes rashly pronounced as impos¬ 
sible, and therefore untrue, •phenomena which 
have since been accepted jjs facts. In Arago’s 
I’opulcir Astronomy is an account of a meteorite 
which struck the earth at Luce, in the year 
1769. It was perceived in the sky by several 
persons, who watched * its progress until it 
reached the surface of the earth, when it was at 
once *pickcd up and preserved ; but the Academy 
of Sciences pronounced it impossible for a solid 
body to have fallen from the heavens. On the 
24th of July 1790, a quantity of these stones 
fell at St Juliar—in the fields, on the roofs of 
the houses, and in the streets of the village. 
The fall was preceded by what is described 
as the passing of a great fire, after which 
was heard in the air a very loud and extraor¬ 
dinary noise. The facts were certified by the 
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municipality of the place and by some hundreds 
of the inhabitants; but. the affair was treated 
in the public journals as a ridiculous tale, 
calculated to excite the compassion not merely 
of savants, but of all reasonable persons. 

Modern scientific research, while continually 
giving us fresh revelations of that order in 
nature which is its supreme law, is at the same 
time constantly narrowing the domain of {he im¬ 
possible. Even the wild dreams of the alchemist 
appear, to the chemist and physicist of to-day, 
less groundless than they did eighty or a hun¬ 
dred years ago. The present century, the age 
of the railway, the electric iight, the telegraph 
and telephone, is certainly not less replete with 
marvels than any of its predecessors. Many of 
the achievements of applied science, to which 
we have now become habituated, if they could 
have been related to a person living in the middle 
ages, would make as great demands upon his 
credulity as the most wonderful stories of past 
times do upon ours, and problems which have 
baffled the genius of all past ages, and the in¬ 
solvability of which had come to be regarded as 
a matter of faith, have been solve*] in our own 
time. And yet we have no ground for assuming 
that we have approached a limit in the field of 
discovery, or for claiming finality in our inter¬ 
pretations of nature. Wft have lifted a corner 
of the curtain, and are enabled to peep at some 
of the machinery by which her operations are 
effected, but much more remains concealed, and 
we know not what marvels may yet in course 
of time be made clear to us. There arc doubtless 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of—even in our philosophy. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

BY FRED. M. WHITE. 

IN TWENTY CHAPTERS.—CHAT. IV. 

Five years have passed away, bringing strange 
chafiges and startling revolutions—years, to some, 
fraught with misery and regret; years, to others, 
which have been pregnant with fame and honour ; 
but to the suffering, patient world, only another 
step nearer to eternity. Five years later, and 
night in the small German town where honour 
is wrecked and lives are lost on the hazard of a 
die. The Kursaal at Ilomburg sparkling with the 
glitter of ten thousand lights. Men of all nations 
were gathered t^ere, drawn together by the 
strongest cords which bind human destiny— 
the power of gold. r No type of face was want¬ 
ing ; no passion, no emotion that the human 
visage is capable of* but had its being there: 
rage, despair, misery, exldtation—the whole gamut 
of man’s passions and triumphs. Women were 
there too. The bluest-blood recorded in the 
Almanack dc Gotha did not disdain to rub elbows 
with the last fancy from the Comddie Frangaise ; 
my lord, cold, indifferent, and smiling, sat side 
by side with the reckless plunger who would 
have bartered his honour, had that commodity 
remained to him, for the gold to place upon the 
Colour. On the long green tables, the glittering 
coins fell with a subdued chink sweeter than the 
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finest music to the hungry ears; a republic the 
most perfect in the universe, where rich and poor 
alike arc welcomed, with one great destiny—to j 
lose or to gain. There were no wild lamentations 
there ; Buch vulgar exhibitions were out of place, 
though feeling cannot be disguised under the 
deepest mask, for a tremor of the eyelid, a flash 
of the eye, a convulsive movement of the fingers, 
betray poor human nature. As the game' pro¬ 
ceeded with the monotonous cry of the croupier, 
it was awful to watch the intentness of the faces, 
how they deepened in interest as the game was 
made, bending forward till at length ‘Rouge 
perd ct coulcur ’ came from the level voice 
again. 

The croupiers raked in the glittering stacks 
of gold, silently, swiftly, but with as much emo¬ 
tion as a child would gather cowslips, and threw 
the wiflning on each stake as calmly, knowing 
full well that in the flight of time it must return. 
The piles were raked up, and then arose a mur¬ 
mur, a confusion of tongues, reminding the spec¬ 
tator of what the bewilderment at Babel must 
have been, a clamour which died aw av to silence 
at the inthralling ‘ Faites votre jeu.’ 

IIow the hands clawed at the sparkling trea¬ 
sure ; eager, trembling avarice in every finger¬ 
tip ; from the long, lean, yellow claw of the old 
withered gamester, to the plump little hand of the 
bride, who is trying her fortune with silver, fear¬ 
ful lest, driven by despair, some less fortunate 
player should lay felonious fingers upon the 
piled-up treasure. 

Standing behind the all-absorbed group was 
a young man with pale, almost ghostly features, 
and a heavy dark moustache. From his attitude 
and smile, it was hard to say how fortune had 
served him, for his face was void of any emotion, 
lie held one piece of gold in his hand, jdaced 
it on a colour, waited, and lost. A trifling move¬ 
ment of liis lips, pressed tightly together under 
the dark moustache—that was all. Then for a 
moment he hesitated, pondered, and suddenly, 
as if to settle the matter quickly, he detached 
a coin from his watchchain and leaned forward 
again. Under him, seated at the table, was a 
woman winning steadily. A pile of gold was 
before her; she was evidently in the luckiest 
vein. The man, with all a gambler’s super¬ 
stition, placed the coin in her hand. ‘Stake for 
me,’ he whispered ; ‘you have the luck!’ 

Mechanically, she took the proffered coin, and 
turned it in her hand ; then suddenly a wave 
of crimson, succeeded by a deathly whiteness, 
came across her face. She held the coin, then 
put it carefully aside, and staked another in its 
place. Then, apparently forgetting her emotion 
in the all-absorbing interest of the game, she 
looked at the table. ‘Rouge gagne, et couleur 
perd,’ came the chant of the croupier. The stakes 
were raked in, and the money lost. Under his 
breath, the man uttered a fervent imprecation, 
slightly shrugged his shoulders, and turned to 
watch the game again. From that moment the 
■woman lost; her pile dwindled away to one coin 
beyond the piece of metal tendered her to stake, 
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but still elie played on, the man behind watching 
her play intently. A little varying luck, at one 
moment a handful of napoleons, -at another, 
reduced to one, the game proceeded. At length 
the last but one was gone, save the piece tendered 
to her by the man behind the chair; that she 
never parted with. As she sat there, words came 
to her ears vaguely—the voice of the man behind 
her,land every time he spoke she shivered, as 
if •«. cold breath were passing through her heart. 
A te nporary run of luck'came to her aid, and 
so she sat, listening and playing. 

The new-comer was another man, evidently an 
Italian, fine, strong, with an open face 8nd dark 
passionate eyes. He touched the first man upon 
the shoulder lightly, speaking in excellent Eng¬ 
lish. 

There wore four actors there, playing, had 
they but known it, a ghastly tragedy. The two 
men were players; the listenin'' woman was 
another; and across the table, behind the spec¬ 
tators, stood a girl. She had a dark southern 
face of great beauty—a face cleanly chiselled, 
and lighted by a pair of wondrous black eyes 
—eyes bent upon the two men and the woman, 
playing now with the keenest interest. She 
shrank hack a little ns the new-comer- entered, 
and her breath came a little quicker ; but there 
she stayed, watching and waiting for some oppor¬ 
tunity. Her look boded ill for some one. Mean¬ 
while, the unconscious actors fixed their atten¬ 
tion on the game. The last arrival touched 
the other man upon the elbow again, a little 
roughly this time. 

‘You have been playing again, Hector?’ he 
said. 

‘I have been playing my friend—yes. Tt is 
not in my nature to be in such a place without. 
What would you have me do, Luigi ? 1 am 

dying of ennui from this inaction—-kicking up 
my heels here waiting for orders.’ 

‘ I should have thought you could have found 
something better to occupy your time,’ the man 
addressed as Luigi returned. ‘Our work is too 
stern, too holy, to be shared with such frivolity 
as this. Gold, gold, with no thoughts of any¬ 
thing but this maddening scramble!’ 

‘My dear Luigi, pray, control yourself. Are 
you not aware that, this sort of thing has been 
done to death ? Do not, as you love me, descend 
to the level of the descriptive journalist, who 
comes over here to coin his superlative con¬ 
demnatory adjectives into money—to lose at 
this very interesting game. John Bull holds 
up his hands in horror as he reads the descrip¬ 
tion in his Telcijraph, and then he comes to try 
his luck himself. I, Hector le Gautier, have 
seen a bishop here.’ 

‘ How fond you are of the sound of your own 
voice,’ Luigi Salvarini returned. ‘ Come outside ; 
I have something important to say to you.’ 

* Something connected with the League, I sup- 

r .se,’ Le Gautier yawned. ‘ If it was not yourself 
was talking to, I should say, confusion to the 
League.’ 

‘ How rash you are ! ’ Salvarini returned in 
a low tone, accompanied by an admiring glance 
at his companion. ‘Consider what one word 
spoken lightly might mean to you. The attend¬ 
ants here, the croupier even, might be a Number 
in the League. 


‘Very likely,’ Le Gautier replied carelessly; 
1 but it is not probable that, if I should whisper 
the magic words in his ear, he would give me 
credit ior a few napoleons. I am in no mood 
for business to-night, Luigi; and if you are 
the good fellow I take you for, you will lend 
me’- 

‘One Brother must always aid another accord¬ 
ing to# his means, says the decree. But, alas! 
I have nothing.—I came to you with the inten¬ 
tion’— 

‘ Oh, did you ? ’ Lo Gautier asked sardonically. 
‘ Then, in that case, I must look elsewhere; a 
few francs is all my available capital.’ 

‘Hector,’ the Italian exclaimed suddenly, in 

a hoarse whisper, ‘where is the?’- He did 

not finish his sentence, but pointed to the 
watchchain the other was idly twirling in liis 
fingers. 

Le Gautier smiled sarcastically. ‘It is gone,’ 
he said lightly—‘gone to swell the bloated coffers 
of the bank, fortune, alas ! had no favour even 
for that mystic coin. Sacred as it should have 
been, I am its proud possessor no more.’ 

‘You are*mad, utterly mad!’ Salvarini ex¬ 
claimed. ‘ If it were but known—if it lias fallen 
into the hands of the bank, or a croupier happens 
to have a Number, tjjink of what it means to 
you! The coin would he forwarded to the 
Central Council; the signs woiJld be called in; 
yours missing ’- 

‘And one of these admirable German daggers 
would make acquaintance with my estimable 
person, with no consolation but the fact of 
knowing what a handsome corpse I shall make. 
Bah ! A man can only die once, and so long 
as they do not make me the posthumous hero 
of a horrible tragedy, I do not care. It is not 
so very serious, my Luigi.’ 

. ‘ It is serious; you know it is,’ Luigi retorted. 
‘No Brother of the League would have had the 
sublime audacity, the reckless courage’- 

‘ L’audaco, l’audace, toujours 1’audace,’ Le Gau¬ 
tier returned. ‘ I sigh for new temptations ; the 
sight of the gaming-table is to me what the smell 
of battle nfur off is to the war-horse. I came 
here intending to risk a louis ; I have lost every¬ 
thing. There is nothing like courage at the 
tables; and as it had a spice of danger in it, I 
risked ’- 

‘Your life! You do not seem to comprehend 
the danger.’ 

‘But, my dear friend, it is exactly that spice 
of danger that gives the tiling its nameless 
charm. Come, you are hipped, out of sorts. 
You see the duties of the Ofaer in every action ; 
you see the uplifting of the avenging dagger in 
every shadow that trembles on the wall. Be 
a man! ’ • 

‘ I am all the more disturbed,’ Salvarini observed 
withpioody, uneasy face, ‘that the orders have 
come. That is the principal reason I am here 
to look for you. We are translated to London.’ 

‘ That is good news, at anyrate,’ Le Gautier ex¬ 
claimed briskly. ‘ I have been literally dying to 

get back there. By the bright eyes of Enid- 

What is that ? ’ 

Above the clamour of tongues and the rattle 
of the gold pieces, a low laugh was heard dis¬ 
tinctly close to the speaker’s elbow. He turned 
sharply round; but there was no one within a 
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few feet of them. Apparently, it had not dis¬ 
turbed tlie inthralled players, though the croupier 
swept his cold eye around to discover the author 
of this unseemly mirth. 

‘ Strange I ’ Le Gautier observed. ‘ I seem to 
have heard that laugh before, though I cannot 
remember where.’ 

‘And so have I,’ Salvarini whispered hoarsely 
—‘ only once, and I hope that I may nev^r hear 
it again. 11 is horrible 1 ’ 

Le Gautier looked at his companion, amazed to 
see the agitation pictured on nis face. It was 
white and drawn, as if with some inward pain. 
Salvarini wiped his damp lAow as he met the 
other’s piercing gaze, and tried to still tho trem¬ 
bling of his limbs. 

‘ A passing fancy,’ he explained—‘ a fancy which 
called up a remembrance of my boyhood, the 
recollection of a vengeance as yet unpaid.—But 
I am idling; let us get outside. The orders . 
have come, as I tell you, for London. We ore 
to meet the Head Centre at the old address.’ 

‘And how did the orders come?’ Le Gautier j 
asked. 

‘The old mysterious way,’ was the impatient 
reply ; ‘ secrecy and darkness; no trust in any 
one, however worthy he may have proved—the 
old suspicion, which drags us down, and holds 
our hands oven in the act* of striking. I found 
them on my table when I got in. You and 1 
are to get to London, and there await orders. 
Our instructions bear the crossed daggers, indi- I 
eating extreme secrecy and a mission of great 
danger.’ 

In spite of his sang fro id, Le Gautier could 
not repress a slight btart; and a smile of covert 
sarcasm, pity almost, rose to his lips as he looked 
in his companion’s eager, enthusiastic face; the 
same sort of pity the sharper feels for his uncon¬ 
scious victim when he has him within the toils. 
Not that the younger man noticed this ; his eyes 
were full of some far-away -project, something 
noble, by their expression. 

‘The old story of the monkey and the chest¬ 
nuts,’ Le Gautier observed with liis most sinister 
smile; ‘the puppets run the risk, and the Head 
Centres get the glory. If we fall, it is in 
freedom's name. That is sufficient epitaph for 
us poor, silly, fluttering moths.’ 

‘But the glory of it 1’ Salvarini cried—‘think 
of that1 ’ 

* The glory, yes—the glory of a felon’s grave ! 
The glory lies in the uncertainty. What do wc 
gain, you and I, t by the removal of crowned 
heads ? When the last tyrant fell at our leader’s 
dictate, how much did we benefit by the blow? 
He was not a bad man; for a king, he was 
just.’ 

‘You are in a bitter,mood, to-night, Hector,’ 
Salvarini answered. ‘What will you say when 
I tell you the appointment has come with your 
nomination as a Deputy, with a scat at the 
Council of the Crimson Nine ? ’ 

‘My appointment at last! You are joking, 
Luigi. Surely they had need of better men 
than I. What of La Fontaine ? ’ 

‘ Dead,’ Salvarini responded grimly. ‘Treachery 
was suspected, and it was necessary to remove 
him.—But what I tell you is true; you are 
ordered to be present at the next Council at 
Warsaw, two months hence, when you will give 


up your badge as an Avenger, and take the 
premier order.’ 

‘And I liave staked it to-night on the hazard 
of a die! ’ Le Gautier exclaimed, pallid even 
beyond his usual deathly whiteness. ‘Fool, fool 
that I was! How can I prevent it becoming 
known ? I am undone ! ’ 

‘ Yon do not know the worst,’ Salvarini replied. 
‘ Come closer, and let me whisper in your rara ; 
even the walls carry such tidings. The Supreme 
Director is here ! ’ 

Le Gautier turned faint and sick as he looked 
furtively round the room, with its long mirrors 
and barbiric splendour. 

‘Suppose you lend me yours?’ he suggested. 
‘You will not want it now. What a mad fool 
1 have been! I wonder if there is any way 
of recovering it ? for 1 must have it, come what 

will. With a penalty of’- 

‘ Death! ’ 

The word, abruptly, sternly uttered, was fol¬ 
lowed by the same low mocking laugh they had 
heard before. They looked around in alarm, but 
no trace of any one could be seen. Standing 
in the recess of a window, they looked out; hut 
no sign of the mysterious warning, ?..> strangely 
given. 

‘ Let us get away from this,’ Le Gautier groaned. 
‘I am stilled ! Como outside into the open air. 
My nerves must he unstrung to-niglit.’ 

They walked out through the high folding- 
doors, aud disappeared in the darkness. As they 
left, the woman who had been playing rose 
from her scat and followed them. Apparently, 

; she was too late, for they had vanished ; and with 
| a sigh, she abandoned her evident intention, 

! turning into the Kursaal gardens and throwing 
herself into a seat. Directly she quitted the 
saloon, the woman with the dark eyes followed, 
and trucked the other to the quiet retreat. For 
some time she stood behind the shadow of a 
tree, watching her. It was a brilliant moon¬ 
light night—clear, calm, and peaceful. Without 
there, the lighted window's of the gambling 
saloon could be seen; and ever and anon the 
murmur of the croupier, the scrape of the rakes, 
and the subdued clink of the gold, might be 
heard. But the figure on the scat did not hoed 
these things; she was looking at a coin in her 
hand, making out as she best could the devices 
that'it bore, strange and puzzling to her. 

It was merely a gold coin, in fine a moidore 
of Portugal; and upon the reverse side, the 
figure had been rubbed down, and an emblem 
engraved in its place. There was a figure of 
Liberty gazing at a rising sun, her foot upon 
a prostrate dead body, and underneath the words, 
‘I strike.’ Over the rising sun, in tiny letters, 
was tho device, * In Freedom’s name ; ’ and at 
the top, two letters in a monogram. The seated 
figure noted these things, but, from the expres¬ 
sion on her face, they represented nothing to 
her. Behind the shadow of the tree, the watcher 
crept closer and closer, trying in vain to get 
a glimpse of the golden coin. As the Beated 
figure bent over it, tears began to gather in 
her eyes, overflowing at lust, and the paBsion 
of sorrow seemed to rise, till her frame was 
shaken with the sobs she did not strive to 
master. The woman looking on stepped out 
from her shelter and crossed the open grass 
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to the other’s side. Her face, on the contrary, 
was eager, almost hopeful, as she bent forward 
and touched the wfeeper on the shoulder. She 
looked up, surprise mastering her grief for a 
brief moment. 


ARMY PANICS: 

V BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN IN THEM. 

Few men have gone through a campaign of any 
duration without having experienced some one 
or more of those strange incidents of warfare 
which are known under the name of Panics. 
Those who have been in them know but too 
well their peculiarity—how a sudden access of 
fear seizing upon a body of troops, and com¬ 
municating itself from man to nfan with a 
rapidity that can only be compared to a con¬ 
flagration in a city built of wood, spreads so 
quickly that it is impossible to detect its cause, 
and the coolest observer cannot tell whence the 
contagion had its origin. Amongst raw levies or 
young and inexperienced soldiery, such panics 
are naturally more frequent than amongst tried 
troops ; but history tells us that even the oldest 
veterans are not proof against their attack. 

Napier, in his Peninsular War, devotes but 
some eight or nine lines to an account of the 
most remarkable recorded incident of this nature, 
in which RoberL Cranford’s celebrated Light 
Division—consisting of those three distinguished 
regiments, the 43d, the 52d, and the 95th—were 
seized and put to flight by an attack of fear .so 
sudden and causeless that the historian, makes 
no attempt whatever to ascribe a reason for it. 
‘The Light Division,’ lie writes, ‘encamped in a 
pinewood, where happened one of those extra¬ 
ordinary panic attributed in aneh nt times to 
the induence of a god. No enemy was near, no 
alarm given, when suddenly the troops, as il‘ 
seized with a frenzy, started from sleep and 
disappeared in every direction ; nor was there 
any possibility of allaying this strange terror, 
until some persons called out that the enemy’s 
cavalry were amongst them, when the soldiers 
mechanically run together, and the illusion was 
dissipated.’ It seems odd that so diffuse a writer 
should have seen lit to say so little of so extra¬ 
ordinary an occurrence, more especially when we 
remember that this same Light Division was the 
flower of the British army in the Peninsula, 
and that he writes of it pot many pages before 
as 4 composed of three regiments singularly litted 
for difficult service. Long and carefully disci¬ 
plined by Sir John Moore, they came to the field 
with such a knowledge of arras, that six years 
of warfare could not detect a flaw in their system, 
nor were they ever overmatched in courage and 
ekilL’ 

The public has been made acquainted with a 
goodly number of panics during the last few 
years, the military annals of whicn have been so 
replete with the warlike operations of the British 
arms. Many of us have thrown up our hands 
and sighed over the decadence of the pristine 
virtue of our soldiers, or prophesied darkly the 
downfall of the whole British race. The reason 
why the world nowadays is more familiar with 


many of the shortcomings and failings of our 
troops is not very difficult to find. As, before 
Agamemnon, lived many brave men whose virtues 
have not been handed down, so too, perhaps, 
many little indiscretions oii the part of tlie 
soldiers, of Marlborough and Wellington have 
passed into oblivion through want of a ‘special 
war correspondent.’ In spite of press censor¬ 
ship oj the part of military officers, sooner or 
later these lynx-eyed gentlemen, being in the 
midst of the fighting-men, have seen and recorded 
in the columns ot the daily press very many 
incidents, the seriousness of which lias not been 
lessened in the telllhg. Amongst soldiers them¬ 
selves, a natural pride would make them reticent 
in such matters ; and r esprit de corps has pro¬ 
bably caused more than we know of to be buried 
in the bosoms of the members of some particular 
corps. 

This reminds us of an unrecorded case of 
‘panic* pure and simple, which was communi¬ 
cated to us, spears after its occurrence, by an 
officer in the regiment concerned. When he 
spoke of it, he did so with the air of a man fear¬ 
ful of breakkig a sacred trust, which even then 
he seemed to feel hardly justified in betraying, 
though the regiment had changed its title, and 
scarcely one of the members in it at the time 
still remained. Suffice? it to say that the regi¬ 
ment was a distinguished infautrjfc one, composed 
almost entirely ol' veterans, who had added lustre 
to their former glories by the courage and bravery 
with which they had behaved throughout the 
trying times of the Indian Mutiny. It was 
shortly after this terrible outbreak had been 
quelled that the regiment in question was march¬ 
ing from the scene of some of the bloodiest out* 
rages to a new station in a comparatively undis¬ 
turbed portion of India. Then, as now, inarches 
in that country were usually carried out at night, 
the sun in the hot season rendering exposure to its 
influence more or less unsafe to Europeans. They 
had almost reached the spot where they were 
to halt for the night—which, by-the-bye, was 
an exceptionally dark one—in fact, the advance- 
party had already arrived, when suddenly some 
sort of commotion and press of men from fcho 
rear was noticed by the officers. Before they 
could divine the cause, the confusion increased, 
and the regiment, without paying any hoed to 
the commands of the officers, broke its ranks, 
and fled precipitately into the jungle on either 
side of the road. As usual, the officers, and even 
the senior non-commissioned officers, had not 
shared the general terror, ana some few of the 
privates had at first called jupon their comrades 
to remain steady—but all to no avail. They were 
regularly broken, and scarcely a man remained. 
Very soon, an explanation was forthcoming. A 
number of loose horses came galloping down the 
road. It was the noise of their hoofs over the 
hard 'ground, breaking the stillness of the Indian 
night, that had mysteriously magnified itself into 
a vague but all-mastering terror. How complete 
the panic was may be imagined from the fact that 
many of the men had fled so far into the jungle 
that they did not return till the following morn¬ 
ing. Every inquiry was made by the colonel 
into the case ; but no one was ever made respon¬ 
sible as the originator ; and the regiment mutu¬ 
ally agreed to keep the whole affair a profound 
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secret. So well did they do so, that it never 
leaked out till years afterwards, when time had 
blunted the sting of publicity. 

In South Africa, the disaster of Isandlhwana 
gave the soldiers’ nerves a severe shaking, 
and it often happened that false alarms at night 
led to the rousing of whole camps, and some¬ 
times even to a reckless discharge of firearms. 
In some cases, 'friendly natives or even comrades 
were taken by the excited imagination of a'sentry 
for enemies ; in others, unoffending cattle, even 
a bush or a shrub, became the innocent cause 
of a fusilade sufficient to have dealt widespread 
destruction to a host of Zulus.*’ 

An odd incident, illustrative of the slightness 
of the cause—or even, perhaps, of the absence of 
any cause at all—that gives rise to a panic, 
occurred on the night of Tel-el-Kebir, amidst a 
small corner of the force that was bivouacking 
on the battlefield. The narrator had crawled | 
into a marquee in which, with other commis¬ 
sariat stores, wore the rum casWi from which 
the troops had received their liquor ration after 
the fatigues and excitement of the day's fight 
and previous night-march. Besides-one or two 
commissariat issuers in charge of' the stores, 
several 4 odds and ends * of other corps had found 
their way into the marquee, preferring to rest 
under its shelter amidst the casks and biscuit- 
boxes, than under the open sky with the sand 
for a bed. Suddenly, in the middle of the night 
when all were sleeping, a noise and commotion 
began in the bivouac outside. Before the inhab¬ 
itants of the tent were sufficiently awake to 
understand its cause, the curtains were thrust 
aside by a red-coated soldier, who shouted to 
us to get up: 4 The Arabs arc in the camp 
—they are upon us!' Then he disappeared 
as rapidly as he had come. Every one sprang 
to his arms, and probably experienced that 
especially uncomfortable sensation that is caused 
by a vague feeling of an unseen though 
imminent danger against which one is ignorant 
how to guard. Outside, every one around was 
aroused and up, eagerly striving to discover 
from what quarter attack was to be expected. 
Nothing, however, more unpleasant occurred 
than the advent of a staff-officer asking the 
cause of the confusion. Probably the truth 
never did reach headquarters. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, a report gained ground—no other or better 
reason was ever forthcoming—that the alarm 
arose from the screams of a sleeping soldier, who, 
overwrought perhaps by the horrors of the day, 
had been figJiting his battle over again in his 
dreams! •• 

It is perhaps as well that all cases of panic 
should be brought forward and investigated. 
Hushing them up may-be satisfactory to those 
who feel that the credit and reputation of their 
jarticular regiment or corps are at stake ; f but, 
ike all undeclared and secret evils,- they are* best 
dealt with by being dragged to light. How 
else can the soldier learn their absurdity—how 
else learn to recognise them and reason on the 
moment whether he be in the presence of a 
causeless panic or a real danger ? 

One lesson certainly the few lines of Napier 
quoted above teach us. The cry of some one that 
the enejny’s cavalry were amongst them caused 
the Light Division to rally—it was the dissipa¬ 


tion of a vague terror by the substitution for it 
of a substantial danger. 

Enough has been said to show that panics 
will occur. It is easy to see how fatal may be 
their results, and how detrimental they are to 
the morale of an army. A recognition of this 
fact must convince us of the necessity that exists 
for neglecting no step that may tend to minimise 
their occurrence, or, if they must occur, to most 
efficaciously and speedily counteract their effects. 
Long since, sailors learnt by experience that real 
or imagined outbreaks of fire on shipboard were 
too apt to cause panic and confusion, and thereby 
increase lenfold the horrors of the situation. To 
provide against this, the fire-alarm is frequently 
sounded, with a view to accustoming the crew 
to take, up rapidly their allotted posts, when fire 
actually do<iS occur, with the calmness and de¬ 
spatch bred of familiarity. This system of accus¬ 
toming men to sudden alarms of attack was 

S racfcised with success in the Marine Camp round 
uakim, and they probably owed the idea in 
some measure to their naval training. At any- 
rate, their camp was particularly free from need¬ 
less night-alarms, and their sentries earned the 
somewhat rare distinction of never having been 
forced throughout the whole campaign. 


GEORGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER I.—TOO LATE ! 

There was a sharp but not unpleasant smell of 
frost in the air; the small shrubbery around the 
way-side station of Lochcnbreck -was covered with 
a slight coating of hoar-frost, which was being 
gradually dissipated by the golden rays of the 
sun, now two or three degrees above the horizon. 
The bustle of the Twelfth had passed. The 
‘knowing ones’ who prefer Wigtownshire moors 
to those of the West and North Highlands, as 
being lower rented and yielding quite as good 
sport, had come and gone, for it was now the 
latter end of September. It was about eight 
o’clock A.ir. ; the South train was due, and it 
was timed to stop here for five minutes.; not 
so much on account of any passenger or goods 
traffic it might deposit or receive, as to allow 
the iron horse to take a huge drink, sufficient 
to carry it in comfort to Stranraer. That this 
particular morning, however, there, was some pas¬ 
senger traffic expected was evident. Outside the 
station stood a wagonette, a pony-cart, and a smart 
ostler in charge of both ; inside was the station- 
master, a porter, and a young lady. The two 
former were listening for the clang of the signal- 
bell announcing tbe train; the latter, in prosaic 
truth, was endeavouring to keep her feet warm, 
by pacing rapidly up and down the limited 
platform. She was a very pretty girl, with a 
clear, pinky freshness of complexion, a finely 
chiselled nose, and a .small, sweet, though firm 
mouth. 

The signal-bell clanged, and the train came 
grandly sweeping in. There was but one pas¬ 
senger, but that was the one the young lady was 
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waiting for. When he alighted, she ran for¬ 
ward and gave him her hand, which he shook 
heartily. 

‘ Alone ? ’ she cried. 

‘Yes, Nan, alone this time ! You’re not sorry, 
are you V 

‘Oh, no, no! I’ll have you all to myself] 
Anciyou ’ll have such lots of new London stories 
to tell, and none of your awfully clever city 
fri .nds to laugh at me.’ 

The new arrival’s portmanteau, fishing-rods, &c., 
were put in the pony-cart, and assisting £ke young 
girl into the wagonette, he took the reins and 
started at a smart trot towards Lochcnbreck Inn, 
some eight miles away over the purple moor. 

While they are enjoying the heather-scented air, 
and the delightful moorland scenery, from which 
*the sun had now dispelled the early morning’s 
mist, it may ho as well that the reader should 
know who the occupants of the wagonette were. 
Place aux dames ; Anne Porteous, aged nineteen, 
was the daughter of Robert Porteous, innkeeper 
at Lochenbreck. Robert, however, was not an 
ordinary innkeeper. He certainly took in guests 
for bed and board, and, as was said by some, 
charged very highly for the accommodation; but 
beyond this, lie was proprietor of a loch, and most 
of the moor encircling it, and could thus give free 
angling and shooting privileges to his guests. He 
was quite independent of innkeeping as a means 
of living; hut his father and grandfather before 
him had kept the inn, and why should not he ? 
Early in life he was left a widower, and Anne 
was his only daughter. She received an excel¬ 
lent education at S- Academy, and really 

took charge of the inn business, for her father 
was crippled with rheumatism, ller management, 
however, was an unseen one, for she did not 
come personally in contac t with the guests. Rut 
there were exceptions to that rule. One of them 
was her present companion, George Hannay, the 
editor of the London magazine, the Olympic. But 
then the case with him was different from that 
of an ordinary guest. Her father and ho were old 
friends, and he had been coming about the place 
since she was a girl in short frocks.* The editor 
was a very keen angler, and as the sport could 
best be pursued off a boat, when Anne grew 
older and strong enough, it was her whim and 
pleasure to row him about while he wielded 
the rod. Thus they grew great friends; and his 
autumn visit was looked forward to with joyous 
expectancy by little Nan. Little, she was not 
now; years had glided away, and she had 
almost emerged into womanhood ; but still the 
old friendly relations were kept up between 
the two. Last summer she had spent with 
her father’s sister, who kept a pension in Brussels, 
and it is about her experiences there that the 
pair are chatting ^aily as the vehicle rolls home¬ 
wards over the leai-bestrewn road. 

As for the editor, he was a tallish, well-developed 
man, with dark hair, whiskers, and moustache 
considerably more than sprinkled with gray. At 
first sight you would guess his age at about fifty. 
But having regard to his light springy step and 
genial smile, you might have set him down at 
about forty, and still have been wrong, for in 


truth he was only thirty-eight. It was a grand 
relief for him to leave the Metropolis and his 
editorial worries behind once a year, and spend 
a glorious autumn holiday at Lochenbreck— 
fishing, talking with his old friend Robert, 
and—well—yes! (of late years, that is to say) 
enjoying a chat with his pretty little daughter. 
It was not accidentally that he came alone 
this time. Usually he brought a roistering 
squacl of literary bohemians, who made the 
ceiling of the private parlour ring with jest 
and song till unseemly hours of the morning. 
And the reason was, he came prepared to offer 
his heart and karrtl to the fair Nan! He did 
not imagine for a moment he was in love with 
her. Oh, no ! he was too old and sedate for such 
nonsense as that. In his professional capacity he 
had dissected and analysed so many excruciat¬ 
ingly sentimental love talcs, that he imagined 
himself Cupid-proof. But things had driven his 
thoughts towards matrimony. He had got tired 
of his lady-lfousekeeper, with her Cockney fied 
vulgar airs. Now, if he could only get rid of 
her, he thought, pension her off, or get another 
situation fov her, and place this Scotch girl at 
the head of his table, how much brighter life 
would seem to him! Would she take him 1 
Well, lie thought she would. Of one thing he 
was certain, sne was # really fond of him ; there 
was no rival in the way; and the father w*vs 
certain to favour the match. He did not care 
for girlish gush ; sound lasting affection, and 
purity and singleness of mind, were what he 
wanted. 

The wagonette had now arrived at the inn— 
a quaint old crow-stepped edifice, half covered 
with ivy, and surrounded by a garden-wall. 

! Old Mr Porteous was at the door, and bade 
his guest a hearty welcome. Then Anne set to 
■work, and in less than half an hour there was 
a tempting breakfast smoking on the private 
parlour table, which Mr Hannay did excellent 
justice to. To keep him company, his host 
and hostess sat at table with him, and made 
believe to partake of the dainties before them ; 
while the truth was, they had had a hearty 
breakfast three hours before. The sun, which 
till now had brightened up the room, became 
overcast, and a few drops from, a passing shower 
rattled against the diamond-paned window. Mr 
Hannay rose from his chair and looked out. A 
splendid day for fishing. ‘Come, Nan, my lass/ 
lie said, ‘let’s to work. It’s a shame to sit 
here idling, with the loch ir^ such fine trim for 
trouting.’ 

‘Well, sir, I suppose I must obey orders,’ 
she rejoined, and tripping up-stairs, soon 
returned arrayed in an old frock, and a head- 
piece of stiff white calico, resembling in design 
a sou'wester, and suited to protect from sun, 
rain, or wind. Half an hour later they were 
floating on *the loch ; Nan slowly paddling 
along, her companion’ industriously whipping 
the water; both keeping up a desultory conversa¬ 
tion. Her experiences at Brussels naturally 
formed the chief topic. On this subject she 
spoke with enthusiasm. She had never seen 
Paris, therefore its miniature presentment im¬ 
pressed her all the more vividly. Hannay was 
pleased to hear scenes described with her fresh 
girlish fervour, to which he had long been blase. 
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Apart from the warm feelings he had towards 
her, her conversation had a literary charm for 
him, for she was a bom narrator. She took 
him with her in all her rambles and escapades, 
and her six months’ residence in the gay little 
capital seemed exposed to his mental vision as 
clearly as if he had been her companion. Yet 
the sly little damsel forgot, quite innocently of 
course, to tell him of sundry moonlight tfvalks 
with a certain Scotch student, under the linden 
trees of the Boulevard des Alliers. 

The fishing was progressing but slowly. 
Perhaps there was thunder in the air; or 
ossibly the angler’s mind was abstracted, and 
e was thinking of matters of weightier import, 
than the capture of a few silvery trout. After 
missing excellent ‘offers’ on two or three occa¬ 
sions, his companion burst into a merry laugh, and 
asked him if his wits had gone a wool-gather¬ 
ing, ‘ I am afraid/ she continued, gravely shaking 
her head, ‘thut you are 6till in love with that 
wicked Mademoiselle Sylvestre.* ' 

Now, the lady referred to was an aged cx-prima 
donna of the English opera, and a warm friend 
of his. It pleased Nan, however, to make-believe 
that their relationship to each other was of a, 
strongly amorous nature, and she missed no j 
opportunity of teasing him about her. Now j 
was a chance to broach the matter he had at; 
heart. For, strange to say, this experienced 
man of literature and society, this ornament 
of London drawing-rooms, felt oddly embar¬ 
rassed in his new relationship of suitor to a 
simple country girl. True it was, she had no 
idea of the terrible designs he had on her heart 
and liberty; but that seemed only to make the 
matter worse in his eyes. There was not an 
atom of self-consciousness about her. Her clear 
gray eyes were crystalline; he fancied he could 
read every thought of her soul in their trans- 

S arent depths. No thoughts of love there evi- 
ently. It looked almost brutal to disturb their 
sweet maidenly repose—almost like shooting a 
trusting, tame rabbit. If there had been but 
the least spice of coquetry about her, it would 
have been so much easier for him to have un¬ 
burdened himself of his heart’s secret—at least 
so he thought. He never felt so morally limp 
in all his life, and it was with the courage of 
despair that he wound up his reel and deter¬ 
mined to know his fate then and there. A 
few intermittent drops of rain began to fall, and 
seating himself beside her on the thwarts, he 
shared his waterprypf with her. He never yet 
had spoken, save in the language of raillery ; how 
on earth was he now* to address her in accents 
of love and sentiment! However, it must be 
done ; and he took ‘ a header.’ 

* ‘My dear Nan/ he bagan, ‘it is really too 
bad of you to mention that estimable old lady. 

I like her very much, as I am sure would you 
if you knew her. But she might easily be 
my mother! Ah, Nan/ he continued, slipping 
his arm round her waist underneath the water¬ 
proof—‘ah, Nan, there is only one girl in all 
the world I care a pin for, and it is your 
own sweet self l Nan—will you be my wife ? * 

As be spoke the last few words, Nan’s face 
grew deadly pale; then the truant blood rushed 
[ to her cheeks tumultuously, flushing them 
■ carmine. . 


‘Oh, no, nol* she piteously cried as she 
shrunk from him, and gently disengaged his arm 
from round her waist; 4 oh, no! Mr Hannay, 
that can never, never be! O how stupid and 
foolish I ’vo been. Forgive me, forgive me, my 
dearest of friends ! But—but—indeed I never 
looked on you in any way like that. I have 
been very imprudent—I have been far too free 
with you—but it was all thoughtlessness. /Tell 
me you don’t for a moment believe I wSs so 
wicked as to have done it purposely.' 

She put her hands over her lace, and sobbed 
aloud. Here was a nice position for a lover to be 
in, who aio. hour ago was confidently dreaming of 
years of sweet companionship with her who now 
told him in language not to he misunderstood 
that such could never, never be. Theso were 
not the simulated tears and sobs of a heartless 
coquette; the honest simple girl had evidently 
never dreamed of the possibility of him being* 
a wooer. He was too old—that was it And 
what a fool he had made of himself! Well, he 
would just require to swallow it all, and com¬ 
fort himself with the reflection that no one 
knew of his folly, for ho knew she would 
never tell. His heart went out in pity to 
her. He told her never to mind. He even 
went the length of pretending that he was 
almost glad she had refused him, for he was so 
wedded to city life, with its clubs, greenrooms, 
and what not, that lie was certain lie would have 
been a very careless, inattentive husband, and 
she a neglected, heart-broken wife. In such wise 
did lie comfort the girl, who dried her eyes 
and tiied to look quite gay and cheerful There 
was no more fishing ; they rowed slowly back 
to tbe hotel. Nan insisted on taking the oars ; 
her rejected lover sat musing at the stern. Sud¬ 
denly he raised liis head, ami said with a sedate 
smile : ‘ Some one else, eh, Nan 1 ’ 

His question was not very intelligibly put; 
but she understood well enough what lie meant. 
Drooping eyelids, a face slightly averted, and a 
faint blush for answer. After a pause, ‘ Papa 
does not know—at least not yet/ she timidly 
said ; ‘ you 11 not tell him! ’ 

‘ Oh, of course not!’ lie answered, and biting the 
end of a fresh cigar, began smoking vigorously. 
A few minutes, and they were at tho Inn jetty, 
and to old Mr Porteous’ extreme astonish¬ 
ment, without a fin to show for their three hours’ 
work. 

Dinner past, father and daughter and guest 
adjourned to the private parlour. Anno retired 
early under the plea of headache. Host and 
guest continued to enjoy a cheerful glass and 
gossip all to themselves. 

‘By-the-bye, Mr Porteous/ said the latter as 
he was lighting his candle preparatory to going 
up-stairs to bed, 1 forgot to say my 6tay this 
time will bo but a brief one. I am expecting 
every day to have a letter from a friend at 
Lucerne who wants me to join him in the fishing 
there. He says the sport is excellent, and I 
promised to go if he found such to be the case. 
Good-night!’ 

The landlord was astonished, hut was too well 
bred to press him to stay. The truth is, our 
friend had been for more seriously ‘hit’ by 
simple Nan than he had supposed, or was even 
yet inclined to admit. Try as he would, sleep 
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refused to come to his tired brain ; mocking the same cause, namely, a strong convulsion on 
visions of ‘what might have been’ flitted through the surface, if not in the bowels, of the ear th.* 
his waking dreams; and he arose in the morn- This conjecture was not confirmed by facts and 

ing more tired than when he went to bed. The circumstances related by others; indeed, the 

post brought him two letters ; one of them, he latter part of his description proves, almost beyond 
said, required his instant presence In London on question, that the various results described were 

an important matter of business ; after that, lie occasioned by a landslip, and not by a shock 

would go to Switzerland to join his friend in of an earthquake, of which no one heard any- 
the ^fishing ; and meantime, he would have tiling, i 

reluctantly to bid them farewell. Porteous was He Continues: ‘Going a little further towards 
both ; urprised and vexed'; liis daughter was Buildwas, I found that the road was again totally 
neither, lor she felt it would be happier for lost for a considerable space, having been over- 
them both to be apart—at least for the present. turned, absorbed, or tumbled, with the hedges that 

-_J- bounded it, to a Considerable distance towards 

t AxmuTTPQ the river. This part of the desolation appeared 

a n n i i. then to me inexpressibly dreadful. Between a 

Scarcely less alarming than the fall of an ava- shattered field and the river, there was that 
lanehe, and sometimes, indeed, far more destruc- morning a bank, on which, besides a great deal 
tive, are those sudden descents of earth and °* underwood, grew twenty-five large oaks; this 
other materials commonly known as landslips. ? v0 f 0( * suc } Violence into the Severn 

m _ p i.i i • j- before it, that it forced the water m great volumes 

The cause of these remarkable calam.Ues-or a colisit i 01 . a l>lo* height, like a migilty fountain, 
such they commonly are-may l)e briefly de- , md gave tho ov S rf p owill „ river a retrograde 
senbed. The strata of a mountain or lesser eleva- motion. This is not the only accident which 
tion are often found to deviate considerably from happened to the Severn, for, near the Grove, 
a horizontal position; and if shale or any other j the channel, which was chiefly of a soft blue 
substance pervious to water forms the lowest rock, burst in ten thousand pieces, and rose per- 
stratum, a landslip may take place. For instance, pundicularly about tep. yards, heaving up tho 
if there be an abundance of rain or melted snow, immense quantity of water and the shoal of fishes 
which percolates down so as to soften the lower that were therein.’ N 

stratum, the upper strata are liable to be loosened, John Philips in his work on Cider alludes to 
and, in process of time, to slide away, fchich Marcley Hill as the scene of a landslip : 
wa- the case in Shropshire towards the close T , . , , , , . 

of lust CCUtnry, ns related by Mr Fletcher of InrrailyiKC, nor reprehend, tlm clioiflo 
, r ! . „n • \ 1 , , J xl ,, Of Marcley JIul: the apple nowhere finds 

Madcley. 1 hw took place at a spot oil tho Severn A kinder mould; yet Tw unsafe to trust 

between the Grove and the Birches. ‘The first; Deceitful ground ; who knows but that, once more, 
thing that struck me,’ says J\f r Fletcher, ‘was This mount may journey, and, his present site 

the destruction of the little bridge that so pa- Forsaking, to thy neighbour’s hounds transfer 

rated the parish of Madcley from that of Buildwas, £‘ u> f Ki M str “>^ 

and the total disappearing of tho turnpike road ° r aw c ja CS ‘ 

to Buildwas Ihrlg*. instead of which, nothing ■ Marcley Hill is near the confluence of the 
presented itself to my view but a confused heap Lug and Wye, about six miles east of Hereford, 
of bushes and huge clods of earth, tumbled one In the year 1505, it was, says Mr Brown, the 
over another. The river also wore a different editor of White’s Sdborus, ‘after roaring and 
aspect; it was shallow, noisy, boisterous, and shaking in a terrible manner for three days 
came down from a different point. Following together, about six o’clock on Sunday morning 
the track made by a great number of spectators put in motion, and continued moving for eight 
who came from the neighbouring parishes, I hours, in which time it advanced upwards of 
climbed oyer the ritins and came to a field well two hundred feet from its first position, and 
grown with ryegrass, whore the ground was mounted seventy-two feet higher than it was 
greatly cracked in several places, and where large before. In the place where it set out, it left 
turfs—some entirely, others half-turned up—ex- a gap four hundred feet long, and three hundred 
hibited the appearance of straight or crooked and twenty broad; and in its progress it over- 
furrows, as though imperfectly formed by a threw a chapel, together witlj trees and houses 
plough drawn at a venture. Getting from that 1 that stood in its way.’ 

field over the hedge into a part of the road which That interesting naturalist, Mr White of Sel- 
was yet visible, 1 found it raised in one place, borne, gives at length, in one of his letters to 
sunk in another, concave in a third, hanging the Honourable Baines Barrington, an account 
on one side in a fourth, and contracted as if of an extraordinary landslip in liis own neigh- 
some uncommon force had pressed the two hedges bourliood, at a date corresponding with that of 
together. But the higher part of it surprised the landslip in Shropshire. He says: ‘The 
me most, and brought directly to remembrance montlis of January ami February 1774 were 
those places of Mount Vesuvius where the solid remarkable for great melting snows and vast 
stony lava had been strongly marked by repented gluts of rain, so that, by the end of the latter 
earthquakes; for the hard beaten gravel which month, the land springs, or levants [eastern; so 
formed, the surface of the road was broken called, I suppose, because of the prevalence of 
every way into huge masses, partly detached easterly winds at this season], began to prevail, 
from each other, with deep apertures between and to be near as high as in the memorable 
them, exactly like the shattered lava. This | winter of 1764. The beginning of March also 
striking likeness of circumstances made me con- i went on in the same tenor, when in the night 
elude that the similar effect might proceed from j between the 8th and Uth of that month, a 


thing that struck me,* says Mr Fletcher, ‘was 
the destruction of the little bridge that sepa¬ 
rated the parish of Madelev from that of Buildwas, 
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considerable part of the great woody hanger [a 
local terra for an overhanging woody cliff] at 
Hawkley was tom from its place and fell down, 
leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare, and 
resembling the steep Bide of a chalk-pit. It 
appears that this huge fragment, being perhaps 
sapped and undermined by waters, foundered, and 
was ingulfed, going down in a perpendicular 
direction; for a gate which stood in the field on 
the top of the hill, after sinking with itsttposts 
for thirty or forty feet, remained in so true and 
upright a position as to open and shut with 
great exactness, just as in its first situation. 
Several oaks also are still standing [written in 
1775 or 1776] and in a state of vegetation, after 
taking the same desperate leap. 

‘That great part of this prodigious mass was 
absorbed in some gulf below is plain also from 
the inclining ground at the bottom of the hill, 
which is free and unencumbered, but would have 
been buried in heaps of rubbish, had the frag¬ 
ment parted and fallen forward. ‘About a hun¬ 
dred yards from the foot of this hanging coppice 
stood a cottage by the side of a lane; and two 
hundred yards lower, on the other ..side of the 
lane, was a farmhouse, in which lived a labourer 
and his family; and just by, a stout new barn. 
The cottage was inhabited by an old woman, 
her son, and his wife. *These people, in the 
evening, which was very dark and tempestuous, 
observed that the brick floors of their kitchens 
began to heave and part, and that the walls 
seemed to open and the roofs to crack; but they 
all agree that no tremor of the ground indi¬ 
cating an earthquake was ever felt, only that 
the wind continued to make a tremendous roaring 
in the woods and hangers. The miserable inhabi¬ 
tants, not daring to go to bed, remained in the 
utmost solicitude and confusion, expecting every 
moment to be buried under the ruins of their 
shattered edifices. When daylight came, they 
were at leisure to contemplate the devastations 
of the. night. They then found that a deep rift, 
or chasm, had opened under tlieir houses, and 
torn them as it were in two, and that one end 
of the barn had suffered in a similar manner; 
that a pond near the cottage lmd undergone a 
strange reverse, becoming deep at the shallow end, 
and so vice versd; that many large oaks were 
removed out of their perpendicular, some thrown 
down, and some fallen into the heads of neigh¬ 
bouring trees ; and that a gate was thrust forward 
with its hedge full six feet, so as to require a 
new track to be njade to it. From the foot of 
the cliff, the general course of the ground, which 
is pasture, inclines in*a moderate descent for half 
a mile, and is interspersed with some hillocks, 
which were lifted in every direction, as well 
towards the great woody* hanger as from it. In 
the first pasture the deep clefts began, and running 
across the lane and under the buildings, made 
such vast shelves that the road mas impassable 
for some time ; and so over to an arable field 
on the other side, which was strangely torn and 
disordered. The second pasture-field, being more 
soft and springy, was protruded forward without 
many fissures in the turf, which was raised iu 
long ridges resembling graves, lying at right 
angles to the motion. At the bottom of this 
inclosure, the soil and turf rose many feet against 
the bodies of some oaks that obstructed their 


further course, and terminated this awful com¬ 
motion.’ 

Passing by a number of catastrophes of this 
nature occurring at earlier dates, we propose to 
give some interesting particulars concerning one 
which took place in the early part of this 
century in Switzerland, where they are very 
frequent. 

In one corner of the canton of Schweitz^ are 
the lakes Wallenstadt, Zug, and Lowertz. *Near 
the last is a mountain called the Righi, and a 
smaller one, the Rossberg. The latter is com¬ 
posed of strata of freestone, pudding-stone—a 
conglomelation of coarse sandstone, with silicious 
pebbles, flints, &c.; and clay, with frequent blocks 
of granite, in the lower part. On the 2d of 
September 1806, a large portion of this mountain 
—a mass abput a thousand feet in width, a hun¬ 
dred feet in depth, and nearly three miles in 
length—slipped into the valley below. It was 
not merely tne summit or a projecting crag which 
fell, but an entire bed of strata extending from 
the top to nearly the bottom. A long continu¬ 
ance of heavy rains had softened the strata of 
clay, which sloped downwards; and so the mass 
was set free, and slipped into the valley, a chaos 
of stones, earth, clay, and clayey mud. For 
hours before the catastrophe there had been signs 
of some convulsion approaching. Early in the 
morning and at intervals during the day there 
were noises as if the mountain were in the throes 
of Borne great pang, so that it seemed to tremble 
with fear; so much so, that the furniture shook 
in the houses of the villages of Arth and St Ann. 
About two o’clock, a superstitious farmer, who 
dwelt high up the mountain, hearing a strange 
kind of cracking noise, and thinking it was the 
work of some demon, ran down to Arth to fetch 
the priest to exorcise the evil spirit. There were 
now openings in the turf, and stones were ejected 
in a few instances. In the hamlet of Unter 
Rotlien, at the foot of the mountain, a mail was 
digging in his garden, when he found his spade 
thrust back out of the soil, and the earth spurted 
up like water from a fountain. As the day 
advanced, the cracks in the ground became larger, 
portions of rock fell; springs began to How, and 
frightened birds took wing in confusion, uttering 
discordant screams. 

About five o'clock, the vast mass of material 
set loose began to move. At first the movement 
was slow, and there were repeated pauses. An 
old man sitting at his door Bmoking his pipe, 
was told by a neighbour that the mountain was 
falling. He thought there was plenty of time, 
and went indoors to fill his pipe again; but his 
neighbour ran down the valley, falling repeat¬ 
edly t by reason of the agitation of the ground, 
and escaped with difficulty. When he looked 
back to the village, the old man’s house had dis¬ 
appeared. In the space of about three minutes, 
tne vast mass, separated into two portions, had 
descended three miles, sweeping everything before 
it. The smaller portion took a course towards 
the foot of the Righi, destroying the hamlets of 
Spitzbuhl, Ober and Unter Rotben. Its velocity 
was such as to carry enormous fragments to 
a great height up the opposite mountain. A 
peasant who survived the calamity, was engaged 
in cutting down a tree near his house, when a 
noise like thunder arrested his attention; he felt 
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the ground tremble under bis feet, and he was 
immediately thrown down by a current of air. 
Retaining his presence of mind, a dreadful scene 
presented itself; the tree he had been cutting 
down, his house, and every familiar object, had 
disappeared, and an immense cloud of dust 
enveloped him. 

The ruin effected by the descent of the larger 
portion was more terrible. It took the direction 
of th^Lake of Lowertz. Among its first victims 
wer, nine persons belonging to a party which 
had come from Berne to climb to the top of 
the Righi. Besides the village of Goldau, the 
adjacent villages of Bussingen and Hussloch, and 
three-fourths of the village of Lowertz, were over¬ 
whelmed. But the destruction did not stop here. 
The larger of the two portions filled up nearly 
one-fourth of the Lake of Lowertz. The body 
of water thus displaced formed a wave which 
swept over the little island of Schwanau in the 
lake, rising to the height of seventy feet, besides 
doing a great deal of mischief along the shore, 
especially to the village of Seewen. 

By this disaster nearly five hundred persons lost 
their lives, and damage was done to the amount 
of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
Of all the inhabitants, about twenty were taken 
alive from the ruins. Two out of a family of 
seven were saved as by a miracle. At the 
moment of the catastrophe tlu* father was stand¬ 
ing at his own door with his wife and three 
children. Seeing the mass rolling towards him, 
he caught up two of the children, bidding his 
wife follow him with the third. Instead of doing 
so, however, she turned back into the house to 
fetch the remaining child, Marianne, and Frances 
Ulrich, the servant-maid. Frances seized the 
littlo girl by the hand, and was leading her out, 
when the house, which was of timber, seemed 
to bo torn from its foundations, and to turn over 
and over like ball, so that she was sometimes 
on her head and sometimes on her feet. A storm 
of dust made the day dark as night. The vio¬ 
lence of the shock separated her from the child, 
and she hung head downwards. She was squeezed 
and bruised a good deal, and her face was much 
cut and very painful. After some time she 
released her right hand, and wiped the blood 
from her face. She then heard Marianne groan¬ 
ing, and calling * Frances, Frances ! 1 The child 
said that she was lying on her back among stones 
and bushes, unable to rise ; that her hands were 
at liberty, and that Bhe could see the daylight 
and the green fields. Frances had imagined 
that they were buried a great depth under 
ground; and thought that the last day was 
come. 

After remaining in this state some hours, 
Frances heard a bell, which she knew to be 
that of the village church of Steinen, calling the 
survivors to prayer. The little girl was now' 
crying bitterly from pain and hunger; and the 
servant-maid tried in vain to comfort her. From 
sheer exhaustion, however, the cry became weaker, 
and then ceased entirely. Meanwhile, Frances 
herself was in a most painful position, hanging 
with her head downwards, enveloped in the liquid 
clay, and cold almost beyond endurance. By 
persevering in her efforts, she at length got her 
legs free, and eo obtained partial relief. A silence 
of some hours followed. When the dark hours 


of that terrible night had passed and morning 
came, she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the child was not dead, but had fallen asleep. 
As soon as she awoke, she began to cry and 
complain. The church bell now w r ent again for 
prayers; and Frances heard also the voice of 
her master making lamentations over his loss. 
He had succeeded in escaping and rescuing the 
two children he had with him, though one was 
for a/time partly buried in the fringe of the 
landslip. Seeking for the other members of his 
family, he had found the lifeless body of his 
wife with the child she had taken in her arms, 
at a distance of more than a quarter of a mile 
from w'here his house had stood. All of her 
that was visible was one of her feet. While 
digging out her body, he heard the cries of little 
Marianne, The child was at once disinterred 
from her living grave; and though one of her 
legs was broken, she seemed more anxious for 
the release of Frances than for her own comfort. 
The maid wfJB soon extricated; but she was 
bruised and wounded in a frightful manner. For 
a long time her recovery was very doubtful. 
Even after sjie -was out of danger, she was unable 
to bear the light, and was for a lengthened period 
subject to convulsions and seasons of extreme fear 
an<i terror. 

A traveller who vfeiled the district about a 
week after the catastrophe has Ngiven an inte¬ 
resting description of liis visit: ‘ Picture to your¬ 
self a rude and mingled mass of earth and stone, 
bristling with the shattered remains of wooden 
cottages, and with thousands of heavy trees torn 
up by their roots and projecting in all directions. 
In one part you might see a range of peasants’ 
huts, which the torrent of earth had reached 
with just force enough to overthrow and break 
in pieces, but without bringing soil enough to 
cover them. In another were mills broken in 
pieces by huge rocks, separated from the top of 
the mountain, which were even carried high up 
the Righi on the opposite side. Large pools of 
water were formed in different places; and many 
little streams, whose usual channels had been 
filled up, were bursting out in various places. 1 


THE WHITEBOYS OF SIXTY YEARS 
AGO. 

There is living in our neighbourhood an old 
man, the son of a once, famous ‘Whiteboy/ As 
such, his bringing-up must l^ave been strangely 
in keeping with the moonlighting propensities 
of the present day, and 9f which we unfortu¬ 
nately hear so much. But not so. ‘Barry/ as 
we shall call him, has a horror of Land-leagueism, 
and will have nothing t<$ do with it. His experi¬ 
ence of the Wliiteboys, or Moonlighters of sixty 
yearS ago, is interesting—at least to me; and I 
hope the following account will prove so to those 
who are not quite an fait with the doings of 
these confederations in Ireland sixty years ago. 

Some time since, on the death of a relative, 
besides other effects willed to me, was a box 
containing several curios. Amongst them was 
a genuine letter written in 1823 by Captain 
Rock, in those days the Moonlight leader of 
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the Whiteboys. Knowing from Barry that his 
father had been not only an admirer of Cap¬ 
tain Rock, but a follower of his, I showed him 
the letter, hoping that in doing so I would also 
verify its authenticity. It was as follows : 

1 Terevil or the Peak. 1 

Notts. 

Notis to Mistres H- And all Whoe it May nonsani 

that Whin Capton Rock and His Adicongs visot yi u next 
you Will take Kare to Have plenti of Mate and Pratces 
not Forgeting a Smol drop of the Crater.* 

Sind—J. Rock. E.T.L. 

given at our counsU this I 
10& day'of April 1823. J 

‘Sure, and that’s a real letter, and no mis¬ 
take,’ said Barry, handing it back to me after 
perusal. ‘I remember when I was a gorsoon 
[boy], my father writing letters just like it, 
when he and the Boys would meet of nights 
at oiir house. Many is the queer thing I heard 
them plan, when they thought I was asleep in 
bed; and though I forgets most of “their doings 
now, I remembers a few; and I’ll tell them 
same to you and welcome, if you likes to hear 
them. The Whiteboys, &nd the Bloodsuckers, 
and the Molly M‘Guires resembles the Moon¬ 
lighters of the present day; though they were 
not, so to say, as bad entirely, still they were 
fidgety creatures enough. ’Tie nigh on sixty 
years since my father died, and I was a tidy 
bit of a lad then. He was a follower of Captin 
Rock, the leader of what we called one kind of 
Whiteboys, in those days. Captin Rock was, 
you know, only an imaginary name, just as Cap- 
tin Moonlight is in these times. I would not 
say as the Whiteboys in my father’s time was 
as bad as those as followed them. They said 
nothing against paying the rent; and a good 
drop of the crater would do wonders with Cap- 
tin Rock and his followers. Sure, ’twas hard 
in name he was, as my father used to say, 
and not in nature. 

* The Bloodsuckers, who came next, were fright¬ 
ful creatures. They were so called because they 
took money to inform. ’Twas the price of blood, 
you see. 

‘ The famine of 1845 had a demoralising effect 
on the people, and many and many the poor 
creature breaking stones on the roadside had 
a pistol or some weapon of defence hid in the 
heap beside them. There was one gentleman 
you would like to hear, about, maybe, who met 
with great troubles at the hands of the Boys. 
I knew him well, for many a pocketful of apples 
he gave me; and he was as hard-working and 
honest a creature as you’d meet with in a day’s 
walk. The Boys had no ill-will against him¬ 
self personally; but they thought to frighten 
him from taking a farm as was “ useful to them,” ’ 
said Barry, with a knowing wink. ‘The first 
thing they did was to send him a threatening 

* Irish poteen whisky. 


letter. Then a man as I knew full well—for 
many’s the time he and my poor father laid 
their plans together—he was turned off to shoot 
him. He stood inside the rpad-wall where there 
was an old archway half built up—a mighty 
convenient place, as he afterwards said, to rest 
a gun on. But for all that, he didn’t fire the 
shot that night, for reasons which you’ll hear 
presently. The Boys were so disappointed,, that 
two of them went at dusk one evening <Jo the 
gentleman’s own hall door and knocked. Sure 
enough, just as they thought, he opened it him¬ 
self for them. On doing so, he saw the two 
Boys, 0 ^? with a pistol, the other with a blun¬ 
derbuss. 

“ Come out; you are wanted,” says they to 
him. 

“ Yes,” replied lie; “ but wait till I get my 
hat” 

“ Don’t mind your hat,” was the answer; “you’ll 
do for us without it.” 

‘Just then the Missis came into the hall, 
and hearing the noise, off they went. 

‘Weeks afterwards, these men told the Master 
(as I shall call him, seeing I never likes to mention 
names) that had lie gone in for liis hat as he 
wanted to, they’d have shot him dead just where 
lie stood, for they would have been afraid he 
was going lor help. 

“Why didn’t you shoftt me the night you 
were behind the old archway on the old Moiveen 
road ? ” he asked one of them. 

“ The night was cold,” replied the Boy ; “ and 
the drop of the crater as the Captin sint me 
was that strong that it set me to sleep. 1 
axes your pardon now for going to shoot you 
at all, for you are such a ‘daccnt* [plucky] 
man, you might be one of the Boys yoiyseli. 
And to show you I has no ill-will agin 
you, if there is any little job as you wants done 
before marning” (meaning murder, of course), 
“I’ll do it for you meself and welcome.” 

‘However, this didn’t see the poor Master 
at the end of his troubles; there was more 
before him. A short time after, as the man 
was ploughing in the field, four of the Boys 
came and told him to stand aside. Then two 
of them held him, while the other two put a 
bullet through the head of each horse, and the 
oor creatures died the same night. The Boys 
roke the plough afterwards and warned the 
man away. They tied notices on it forbidding 
any one to plough for the Master till he gave 
up the idea of taking the farm, as Captin 
liock wanted it for his own use. 

‘ But the Master, he was an iligant man surely. 
Many’s the time, gorsoon though I was, I’d have 
given my two eyes to help him ; hut though I 
was \io Wliiteboy, and I hated their dirty work, 
I was the son of one, and you know, “There is 
honour among thieves.”—Well, os I was saying, 
the Master was an iligant, foine man. Being 
a bit handy, he mended his plough, took it in 
his own hands, and with his loaded gun laid 
across it, did all the ploughing himself. Maybe 
you won’t hardly credit me when I tell you 
that ho did most of the work with a mule; 
and sometimes, to help the poor baste, when 
the ground was light, he yoked himself with 
her, whilst an old man who lived with the 
Master guided the plough. After this, the Boys, 
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seeing they could not frighten him, let him 
alone. 

‘When the Bloodsuckers had had their day, 
next came the Molly M‘Guires. ’Twas them as 
had the big blunderbuss called “Roaring Mag,” 
which maybe you have heard tell of. There 
was an Englishman who came over to Ireland and 
laid down a weir to catch our Balmon ; but the 
Molly M'Guires would not have any foreigners 
coin, *a-fishing to our shores, so they cut away 
the lets and destroyed the weir. Whenever they 
performed a bould feat such as this, they made 
poetry of it, writing it out, and giving a copy 
to the principal Molly M‘Guire Boys. ’Tis many 
a year ago since four of tho Boys, long since 
dead, wrote the piece I allude to; and I doubt 
if there is any one alive but meself who could 
repeat it for you ; but I always had a good 
mirnory,’ concluded Barry jiroudly. 


Molly M'Guire. 


approved of i 
by our couusil 


Sind—M olly M'Guire. 


’Twas of a Sunday morning, 

All by tho break of day, 

When Molly M’Guire and her array 
Came sailing down the say. 

She hoard ‘ Tom Spratt’s ’ got down a weir 
The salmon to insuarc. 

But soon she did them liberate, 

Once more to sport and play. 

When Molly M'Guire came into the weir. 

The salmon to her did say : 

1 If you don’t us liberate, 

We ’ll so roly die tliis day.’ 

But Molly bein’ a commander bold. 

She soon did give them orders 
Tho salmon to liberate. 

Pat Munster the ->py 

He scamuoii d the police to bring down. 

Hayin’, tliero is an armed party 

Come sailin’ to this town 

With their guns and bagnots screwed and fixed. 

Besides the ‘ Roaring Mag; ’ * 

For they surely will cut down tho weir ; 

They seem to be all mad. 

The sargint cries; * Come on, me boys; 

We ’ll fire at them some shots,’ 

But Molly M'Guire made them soon retire. 

Her army stood so brave. 

She chases the poliss to their dons, 

Like dogs that lost their tails; 

For Molly M'Guire will rise the hire. 

An’ cut away the weirs. 

‘That’s a fine piece of poetry, isn’t it?’ 
asked Barry, as he concluded this extraordinary 
medley, which cannot, I fear, be dignified by 
the name of rhyme, much less poetry. ‘ A grain 
of powder and shot and a glass or two of the 
crater would make a Molly M'Guire your friend 
for life, maybe. Sure, and many’s the curious 
thing I’ve known, and many’s the plan made 
in my hearing by the Boys and my father; but 
I would never tell on them, though I never 
had ought to do with their intricues, as I calls 
them. But though my poor fatner was a real 
Whiteboy, he never had, as I knows of, the 


' The big blunderbuss taken in Clare. 


dark deeds on his conscience that some of them 
Moonlighters of the present days has. These is 
no times to be talking, leaBtways I keeps my 
tli oughts to meself; but as you seemed anxious- 
like to hear of them that went before the 
Moonlighters, I am glad to oblige you. I have 
been able to do that without mentioning names ; 
and there isn’t many alive who could tell you 
as well as meself of the doings in Old Oireland 
of sixjfy years ago.’ 

CONCISE AND TO THE POINT. 
Spartan brevity * of speech is still some¬ 
times amusingly illustrated. A most worthy 
man, unaccustomed to public speaking, being 
suddenly called upon to address a Sunday 
school, rose to his feet, and, after vainly 
struggling for utterance, at last hoarsely mut¬ 
tered : ‘ Dear children, don’t ever play with 
powder.’—The* following gallant toast was lately 
given at a military dinner in Carolina: ‘ The 
ladies—our arms their protection—their arms our 
reward.’ ' 

‘ Don’t cat stale Q-cumbors. They will W up,’ 
is the terse advice of some wit.—Announce¬ 
ments on shop-signs expressed in the suc¬ 
cinct style of one connected Vith a certain 
restaurant in New York, should serve as 
startling advertisements: ‘ Lunch, 75 cents; 

square meal, 1 dollar; perfect gorge, 1 dollar 
25 cents.’—In the same city, a shopkeeper 
is said to have stuck upon his door this 
laconic advertisement: ‘ A boy wanted.’ On 
going to his shop next morning, he beheld a 
smiling little urchin in a basket, with the 
following pithy label: ‘ Here he is I ’—A penny- 
a-liner would hardly find much employment on 
the Kansas paper which informed the public 
that ‘Mr Blank of Missouri got to owning horses 
that didn’t belong to him, and the next thing 
he knew he couldn’t get his feet down to the 
ground.’ Lynched, probably.—A Western writer, 
speaking of a new play just written by a gentle¬ 
man of Cincinnati, says: ‘ The unities are 
admirably observed; the dullness which com¬ 
mences with the first act, never flags for a 
moment until the curtain falls.’ 

The characteristic’s of several nations have 
been summed up in the following concise form : 
The first thing a Spaniarcj does on founding a 
colony is to build a gallows; a Portuguese, to 
build a church; an Englishman, a drinking- 
booth ; and a Frenchman, a dancing-floor. 

A cobbler visited one of the Large manu¬ 
factories the other day, and for the first time in 
his life saw shoes made by machinery. ‘V.’hat 
do you think of that?’ asked the foreman.—‘It 
beats awl,’ was the laconic and significant reply.— 
A ‘sensible’ woman, as Dr Abernethy would 
have called her, was discovered by a shy man, 
who made her a rather original proposal. He 
bought a wedding ring, and sent it to the 
lady, inclosing a sheet of notepaper with the 
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brief question, ‘Does it fit?* By return of post 
lie received for answer : * Beautifully.’ 

It is related that Makart, the great Viennese 
painter, is even more taciturn than Von Moltke, 
the man who is silent in seven languages. An 
American, who had been told that the best 
way to get on friendly terms with the artist 
would be to play chess with him at the cafe 
to which he resorted nightly, watched his 
opportunity, and, when Makart’s opponent rose, 
slipped into his chair. At last his dreaft was 
about to be realised, he was to spend an 
evening in Makart’s society. The painter signed 
to him to play, and the gaipe. began, and went 
on with no other sound than the moving of the 
pieces. At last the American made the "winning 
move, and exclaimed, ‘ Mate ! 1 Up rose Makart 
in disgust and stalked out, saying angrily to 
a friend who asked why he left so early : * Oh, 
I can’t stand playing with a chatterbox ! ’ 

The expressions used by some boys and girls 
if written as pronounced would look like a 
foreign language. Specimens of boys’ conversa¬ 
tion like the following may be called short¬ 
hand talking: ‘Warejego lasnight?’ ‘Hadder 
skate.’—‘Jerfind the ice hard’ngoo'd?’ ‘Yes; 
hard’nougli.’—‘Jer goerlone?’ ‘No; Bill’n Joe 
wenterlong.’—‘ Howlate jerstay 1 ’ ‘ Pastate.’— 

‘Lemmeknow wenyergoin* wonehcr ? I wantcr 
go’nshowyer howto skate.’—‘ H—m, ficoodn’ skate 
bettcr’n you I’d sell out ’nquit.’ ‘Well, we’ll 
trycTace ’nseefyercan.’ 

The well-known answer of the Greeks to the 
Persian king before the battle of Thermopylae 
was rivalled by the despatch of General Suvarolf 
to the Russian Empress: ‘ Hurrah! Ismail’s 
ours ! * The Empress returned an answer equally 
brief: ‘Hurrah ! Field-Marshal!’ 

The message from Lord Charles Beresford to 
his wife from the fort near Mctemmch was 
pithy enough : ‘ Quite well and cheerful. Priva¬ 
tions have been severe; thirst, hunger, battles 
desperate ; but things look better.’ 

There are some quaint and pithy epistles on 
record. Quin, when offended by Rich, went away 
in resentment $nd wrote : ‘ I am at Bath.’ The 
answer was as laconic, though not quite so civil: 

‘ Stnv there.’ 

Sibbald, the editor of the Chronicles of Scottish 
Poetry, resided in London for three or four years, 
during which time his friends in Scotland 
were ignorant not only of his movements, 
but even of his address. In the longrun, his 
brother, a Leith merchant, contrived to get a 
letter conveyed tr< him, the object of which 
was to inquire into his circumstances and to ask 
where he lived. His leply ran as follows : ‘Dear 
Brother—I live in So-no, and my business is 
so-so.—Yours, James Sibbald.’ 

Concise and to the point was the curious letter 
sent by a farmer to a schoolmaster as an excuse 
for his son’s absence from school: ‘ Cepatomtogo- 
atatrim’ This meant, kep’ at ’ome to go a-taterin’ 
(gathering potatoes). A Canadian freshman once 
wrote home to his father: * Dear Papa— 1 want 
a little change.’ The fond parent replied by the 
next post: ‘Dear Charlie—J ust wait for it 
Time brings change to every one.’ 

Briefer than these was an epistle of Emile de 
Girardin to his second wife, with whom he lived 
on most, unfriendly terms. The house was large 


enough to permit them to dwell entirely separate 
from one another. One day, Madame de Girardin 
had an important communication to make to her 
husband. Taking a small sheet of paper she 
wrote: ‘The Boudoir to the Library: Would 
like to go to Switzerland.’—M. de Girardin, imi¬ 
tating her concise style, responded : ‘ The Library 
to the Boudoir : Go.’ That was all. 

One of the most laconic wills on record ran 
thus: * I have nothing ; I owe a great de^V-the 
rest I give to the poor.’—A similar terse epitaph 
to the following would have suited that will- 
maker : ‘Died ot thin shoes, January 1839.’ 

-f. .— 

PARTED. 

Once more my hand will clasp your hand ; 

Your loved voice I shall hear once more; 

But we shall never see the land, 

The pleasant land we knew of yore ; 

Never, on any summer day, 

Hoar the low music of its streams, 

Or wander down the leafy way 

That leadeth to the land of dreams. 


Still, borne upon the scented air, 

The songs of birds rise clear and sweet, 
As when I gathered roses there, 

And heai>ed their glories at your feet; 
And still the golden pathway lies 
At eve across the western sea. 

And lovers dream beneath those skies, 
Which shine no more for you and me. 


No more, ah, nevermore! and yet 

They seem so near, those summer days, 

When Hope was like a jewel set 
To shine adown Time’s misty ways ; 

I sometimes dream that morning’s light 
Will bring them back to us once more, 

And that ’tis but one long dark night 
Since we two parted by the shore. 

We parted with soft words and low, 

And * Farewell till to-morrow,’ said; 

From sea and sky, the sunset’s glow 
A golden halo round you Bhcd ; 

Then as you went, I heard you sing, 

‘ Haste thee, sweet morrow parting thus, 
How could we dream that life would bring 
Not any morrow there for us ? 

We parted, and that last farewell 
Its shadow on our life-path cast; 

And Time’s relentless barriers fell 
Between us and our happy past; 

Add now we meet when cares and tears 
Have dulled the parting and the pain, 

But never can the weary years 

Bring hack our golden dreams again. - 

D. J. Robertson. 
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HOUSES WITH SECRET CHAMBERS. 
Though we have on former occasions referred to 
houses with lurking-places, or secret chambers, 
the subject seems to be of such interest as to 
warrant our giving some further examples. 

Plowden Hall, county of Salop, with ‘its gable 
ends, high chimneys, its floors, staircases, and 
doors of solid oak, and walls covered with oak 
panelling,’ is described as being full of nooks and 
corners. There is a hiding-hole in the closet of 
one of the bedrooms, where the boards of the 
flooring are so arranged as to be easily moved ; 
and underneath is a trap-door, by which a small 
ladder leads down into a dark hole where there is 
just room enough for a man to change his position 
with ease from a standing to a sitting posture. 
There is a shelf, on which the concealed person 
could eat his food. Tradition states that a priest 
was actually concealed there for a fortnight whilst 
Cromwell’s soldiers were posted outside the gates ; 
and that these were obliged to leave without 
having discovered him. Besides this hiding-place, 
there is an escape about the width and form of a 
chimney, reaching from one of the bedrooms down 
to the ground-floor of the house, to which a man 
might be lowered by means of a rope. There is 
also an outlet over the chapel through two trap¬ 
doors on to the roof, where a person might escape 
between the eaves of the house ; and a portion of 
the flooring of the chapel is so formed as to lift 
up and cover a hiding-place below for concealing 
the sacred vessels. 

Raglan Castle, Hallam, Derbyshire ; Maplc- 
Durham House, Oxon ; Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk ; 
Coughton Hall, Warwickshire; Harrowden, the 
seat of the Lords Vaux; and the old Manor- 
house, Long Clawson, each has its lurking-holes 
and secret chamber. That in the last named 
quaint, old, picturesque-looking house is reached 
by the chimney of one of the sitting-rooms. 

‘ White Welles House, which lies on the borders 
of Enfield Chase, is said to have been’ full of 
holes, dark mysterious vaults, and subterranean j 
passages. 


Recusants qnd priests found refuge in Little 
Malvern Court in the days of their persecution, 
the position of one or two hiding-places in the 
roof being still pointed out. 

A secret chamber in Lowstock Hall, in the 
parish of Bolton, Lancashire, which was pulled 
down in 1810, was associated with blood-stains 
on the hearthstone of one of -the rooms, and 
the supposed murder of a priest'in the troublous 
times. 

In connection, with Yorkshire, the old Red 
House is made mention of as having had a secret 
chamber and gallery underneath the roof. These 
were brought to light some years ago when work¬ 
men were employed in making repairs and altera¬ 
tions on the mansion. The noted royalist, Sir 
Henry Slingsby, lay for a time concealed in the 
hiding-place thus skilfully contrived ; hut ven¬ 
turing forth one moonlight night to enjoy the 
freedom of a walk in his garden, he was seen by 
a servant-man, who betrayed him to his enemies ; 
and soon after the gallant old colonel was seized, 
conveyed to London, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill. 

Kingerby Old Hall, situated in the same county, 
was also possessed of one or more secret cham¬ 
bers. 

Ashbourne Place, in Sussex, which was said to 
have been built by a brother of Bishop Juxon, was 
often made use of as a place of refuge by that 
persecuted prelate after the Death of Charles L 
At the time when his royivl master was beheaded, 
Juxon was Bishop of London and Clerk of the 
Closet; and being implicitly trusted by his royal 
master, to whom he "was devotedly attached, 
he received his last confidences on the scaffold, 
and. his George, with the oft-referred-to word, 

* Remember ! * The father of the present pro¬ 
prietor of Ashbourne, in opening a communication 
between the hack and front chambers, discovered 
a room, the existence of which was previously 
unknown, and to which access could only have 
been gained through the chimney. In all proba¬ 
bility, this curious retreat was Bishop Juxon’s 
hiding-place. 
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There is a gallery situated in the attic story of 
the mansion at Stanford Court, in Worcestershire, 
in which Arthur Salwin—an ancestor of the 
present proprietor of the estate, who lived in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I.—and his four sons 
and seven daughters, together with others of their 
kindred, are portrayed on the oak-panelled walls 
of the room in the costume of the day ; the ladies 
in embroidered dresses, with jewelled ornafients. 
Underneath each figure is a motto in Latin. 
Behind the panels are secret passages, which, 
previous to the alterations of modern times, 
extended over a great part of tke mansion. 

Sanston Hall, the seat of the ancient family 
of Huddlestone, in Cambridgeshire, was destroyed 
on account of the owner’s adherence to the ancient 
faith, and rebuilt in the time of Queen Mary, 
when the precaution was taken to erect a 
chapel in the roof. It is approached by a wind¬ 
ing staircase, which also gives access to a secret 
chamber. In the hiding-place near the chapel in 
the roof at the top of the old winding staircase, 
there were found some oyster-shells; and a fowl’s 
bone was picked up in the one belonging to 
Lydiate Hall—relics of some poor prisoner’s soli¬ 
tary meal. * 

Upton Court, near Reading, the former resi¬ 
dence of the Perkyns family, has also its hidden 
retreat, which is difficult of access, being ap¬ 
proached by a trap-door in the midst of a 
chimney-stack near the lesser Hall. 

About the beginning of the present, or the 
end of last century, a secret chamber was acci¬ 
dentally discovered in the ancient mansion of 
Bourton-on-the-Water, a ‘ large rambling house of 
many gables,’ situated in Gloucestershire. The 
door appeared on tearing off the paper which 
was about to be removed. It was on the second 
(or upper) floor landing-place, and opened into a 
small chamber about eight feet square, containing 
a chair and a table. On the back of the former 
lay a black robe ; and the whole had the appear¬ 
ance as if some one had recently risen from his 
seat and left tho room. On the same floor there 
were several other apartments, of which three 
only were in use, the other (called the Dark 
Room) having been locked up for many years. 
Of the three in use, one was styled the Chapel, 
and another the Priest’s Room. The former 
had a vaulted roof op ceiling. All three were, 
supposed by the villagers to be haunted, and 
they had been known by the above appellations 
in the family long antes: or to the discovery of 
the door. This interesting old mansion was sold 
in 1608 to Sir Thomas Edwards, treasurer of 
the royal household, and subsequently privy- 
councillor to Charles I., and it was probably 
during his occupancy that Charles is said to 
have passed the first night there on his way from 
Oxford. Since 1834, this house—except a small 
part of the south front—was pulled down, the 
fine old trees in which it was embosomed felled, 
the shrubberies made away with, the pleasure- 


grounds converted into pasture, and the remains 
of the house into a dispensary ! 

The hiding-place in Heale House, near Ames- 
bury, in Wilts, for several days formed a retreat 
for King Charles II. after the battle of Wor¬ 
cester. 

In the course of this century, a movable panel 
was discovered in a small panelled room in/he 
old manor-house of Chelvey, county of Soiflerset 
This aperture, for some unexplained reason, was 
closed up hastily, and the spring by which it 
was opened was said to be lost. In an adjoining 
room, which was much larger, and panelled in 
a similar manner, there was a cupboard, the 
floor of which—afterwards nailed down—had been 
formerly movable. Underneath was a short 
flight of steps, which again ascended, and led to 
a pretty long but very narrow room at the back 
of the fireplace. This concealed chamber was 
furnished with an iron sconce projecting from 
the wall, to hold a candle, and was also provided 
with a small fireplace. 

Parham, which belongs to the Curzon family, 
has a secret chamber close to the chapel in the 
roof of the house, and the way down to it is 
through a bench standing out from the wall. 

Captain Duthy, in liis History of Hampshire , 
says ‘that the old house at Hinton-Ampner, in 
that county, was subjected to tho evil report 
of being haunted; that strange and unaccount¬ 
able circumstances did occur there, by which tho 
peace and comfort of a most respectable and 
otherwise strong-minded lady, at that time occu¬ 
pier of the mansion, were essentially interfered 
with by noises and interruptions that to her 
appeared awful and unearthly, and which finally 
led to her giving up the house. Afterwards, 
on its being taken down, it was discovered that 
in the thickness of the walls were secret passages 
and stairs not generally known to exist, which 
afforded peculiar facilities for any one carrying 
on without detection the mysteries of a haunted 
house.’ 

The following extract, taken from a state paper 
in the'public Record Office, is preserved among 
others relating to the Rebellion of 1745, and 
obviously has reference to the search that was 
being made all over the country for suspected 
persons. Worksop Manor as it then stood is 
said to have been burned down in 1761. Exami¬ 
nation of Elizabeth Brown, taken upon oath 
before Richard Bagshaw, the 24th November 
1745—‘ Who says that nine years ago last spring, 
uponcthat Easter Monday, she, Catherine Marshall, 
and another young woman, went to Worksop 
Manor to see Elizabeth Walkden, who lived as 
a servant with the Duke of Norfolk there ; and 
desiring to look at the house, the said Eliza¬ 
beth Walkden, she believed, showed them most 
of the rooms of the house; and at last coming 
upon the leads of the house, and walking ana 
looking about them, the said Elizabeth Walkden 
said she would let them see a greater variety 
than they had vet seen ; after which she raised 
up the ledge of a sheet of lead with her knife 
till she got her fingers under it, and then she 
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desired them to assist her, which they did ; and 
then under that she took up a trap-door where 
there was a flight of stairs, which they went 
down, into a little room which was all dark ; 
that the said Elizabeth Walkden opening the 
window-shutter, there .was a fireplace, a bed, and 
a few chairs in the said room ; and asking her 
what use that room was for, she said it was to 
hid% people in trouble—sometimes. Then the 

said Elizabeth Walkden went to the side of the 
roon next to the stair-foot,* and opened a door 
in the wainscot about the middle of the height 
of the room, which they looked into, but it being 
dark, they could not see anything in it: 'but the 
said Elizabeth Walkden said they coulu not go ! 
into it, as it was full of arms ; upon which the 
said Elizabeth Walkden shut the door, and they 
went up-stairs ; and then she shut the trap-door, 
and laid down the sheet of lead as it was before, 
which was so nice she could not discern it from 
another part of the leads, and believes she could 
not find it if she were there again.’ 

In a very old house entered from the High 
Street of Canterbury, and nearly facing Mersey 
Lane, which leads straight to the cathedral, one 
of the rooms had a window opening into an 
adjoining church. In the thickness of the walls 
there were two or three secret stairs. It was 
said to have been a nunnery formerly; and that 
a subterranean passage, it was ascertained, used 
to unite it with the cathedral. 

Woodcotc, Hampshire; Coldham House, Suffolk; 
Watcomb and Maplc-THirham, Berkshire; Stony- 
hurst in Lancashire; Treago, Herefordshire; Har- 
borough Hall, situated midway between Ilaglcy 
and Kidderminster, all had their secret chambers ; 
and the ancient seat of the Tichbornes was simi¬ 
larly provided, together with a complication of 
secret passages and stairs. 

Compton Wynyates, a remote and picturesque 
mansion belong ng to the. Marquis of North¬ 
ampton, has an upper chapel in the topmost gable, 
with ancient wooden altar, three staircases leading 
to the Priest’s room in the lower story, secret 
passages, and hiding-places l>ehind the wains¬ 
coting spacious enough to hold one hundred per¬ 
sons in case of alarm. The existence of such a 
chapel sufficiently indicates that the rites of the 
old religion were practised in private, although 
the Protestant place of worship remained open 
below. 

In Essex, the Wisemans of Braddox or Broad- 
oaks were of the number of those who suffered 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James for their 
noted ‘harbouring of priests.’ In P. R 0. Pom. 
Eli'Mbcth, vol. 244, n. 7, may he seen two forms of 
indictment of Richard Jackson, priest, for saying 
mass at Braddox, and of various members of 
the Wiseman family for being present at mags on 
the 25th August and the 8th of September 1592. 
Again : ‘Mr Worseley and Mr Newall have been 
to Widow Wiseman’s house in Essex, and found 
a mass preparing ; but the priest escaped.’ There 
were two niding-placcs in Braddox: the most 
important of these adjoined the chapel, and wa 9 
constructed in a thick wall of the chimney, behind 
a finely laid and carved mantel-piece. 

In connection with the old mansion of the 
Carylls at West Grinstead, the Abb6 Denis tells 
us that it also has two hiding-places. ‘One of 
these is between the inantel-piece and ceiling of 


the dining-room; and the way to get to it is 
to go up the flue of the chimney as high as the 
ceiling of the room on the second floor; and 
then, by an aperture in the side of the chimney 
or flue, to drop down into the hiding-hole. 
Another opening also exists in the chimney of 
the room above/ The second place of conceal¬ 
ment is quite, underneath the roof of the house. 
It had likewise two ways of access—the one 
from tta attic, the other from a closet or small 
room Underneath.’ In Benton, the original seat 
of the Carylls in Sussex, there is one on the 
ground-floor between two kitchen chimneys, 
which is entered by an opening in the room 
at the back. At New Building, a house more 
recently erected by the Carylls, there arc also 
two secret rooms; one on the second floor, 
formed in the thickness of the wall between, 
two chimneys, but entered by a concealed door 
in one of the two adjoining rooms. The other 
is in the opposite gabie, and is entered from the 
room on trie ground-floor below, through the 
top of a cupboard which stands in the wall 
close to the chimney. 

The walls of the ‘ ancient moated and turreted 
mansion’ of Lyford, Berks, were ‘pierced with 
concealed galleries and hiding-places ; * one of 
the latter was excavated in the wall above the 
gateway. •» 

Several ‘hiding-holes’ have als<%come to light 
in the fine old house of Sutton Place, near 
Guildford, Surrey ; and some years ago, a ‘ most 
beautifully embossed leather casket, iron-bound, 
containing relics of some of the martyred priests,’ 
was found in one of these places of concealment 
behind the wainscot panelling of the chapeL A 
curious printed volume entitled A Sure Haven 
against Shipwreck was found concealed ‘between, 
the floor and the ceiling.’ It would seem that 
Brother Nicholas Owen, alias Little John, S.J., 
‘that useful cunning joiner of those times/ was 
the constructer of many of these secret rooms, 
to be found in the greater portion of our 
* stately homes of England,’ for we read in Records 
of the English Provinces that ‘ he was divers times 
hung upon a Topcliff rack in the Tower of 
London, to compel him to betray the hiding- 
places he had made up and down the land.’ 
This said ‘skilful architect’ was afterwards seized, 
according to the saine authority, in company 
with Fathers Garnet and Oldcorne, in one of the 
numerous hiding-places in Hcndlip House, near 
Worcester, already referred to in No. 1040 of 
this Journal. The secret chamber in which 
these Jesuit Fathers were Concealed is thus 
described in Lingard’s Enfjland: ‘The opening 
was from an upper room through the fireplace. 
The wooden border of the hearth was made to 
take up and put down like a trap-door, and the 
bricks were taken out” and replaced in their 
courses whenever it was used.’ The former I 
Westons of Sutton Place were well known to 
government as slielterers* of priests. It was 
searched on the 5th of November 1578, by order 
of the Privy-council, for ‘ popish priests; ’ and 
again on the 14th of January 1591, for one 
Morgan, a ‘ massing priest/ supposed to be * lurk¬ 
ing there in secret sort.’ 

The far-famed ‘Burleigh Park by Stamford 
Town’ is also in possession of a secret chamber. 
This concealed apartment, of whose existence the 
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family were altogether unaware, was brought having been left hurriedly, by a departing guest, 
to light in the course of thi3 century through everything being in disorder, even to the ashes 
the instrumentality of the law agent, and was left undisturbed in the grate. Bruntafield House 
found to contain furniture of an old-fashioned dates from 1605. 

description, together with several framed engrav-_ 

J hes . 8 > tter » w}l ™ by the wind, ORDER OF THE rnnrr 

which found its way m through a broken window- 1,1 u xi jl it ui imil A u U -b. 

pane, struck against the wall, thereby producing chapter v. 

a flapping noise, which had long procured for 

the adjoining sleeping apartment the designation The weeping woman looked up, and beheld'the 
of ‘ the Haunted Room.’ ( loveliest face she had ever seen. The girl standing 

The grand old historic mansion of Knebworth, before her possessed all the attributes of southern 
Herts, like others of similar age and import- beauty. Her hair, which was long and luxuriant, 
once, possessed trap-doors, hiding-places, &c.; and hung in one thick plait down her back, and lay 
underneath a room adjoining the so-styled in carelcfs waves upon a forehead pure as chiselled 
* Haunted Chamber,’ and belonging to one of the marble ; her face was full, with deep red flushed 
square towers of the gateway, there was a under the transparent skin; her features ex- 
mysterious room or oubliette , of which the late quisitely moulded; whilst her eyes, deep as 
Lord Lytton thus speaks: * How could I help running water, conveyed an air of pride and 
writing romances, when I had walked, trembling power—a sense of passion equally capable of 
at my own footsteps, through that long gallery looking implacable hate or fondest love. They 
with its ghostly portraits, mused iq these tapestry were commanding now, as the woman looked up 
chambers, and passed with bristling hair into the in the stranger’s face, 
shadowy abysses’ of the secret chamber. This ‘ Who are you ?’ she asked wonderingly. 
portion of Knebworth was pulled down in 1812. ‘Men call me Isodore,’ the stranger replied in 
Referring to houses north of the Border having a voice singularly sweet. ‘ I have no other 
secret chambers. Sir Walter Scott says : ‘ There name. Will you let me look at the coin you 
were few Scottish houses belonging to families have in your hand 1 ’ 

of rank which had not fuch contrivances, the Never dreaming of refusing this request, the 
political incidents of the times often calling woman handed over the gold piece to the girl, 
them into occupation.’ ‘The concealed apart- who looked at it long and intently. Her eyes 
ment opening by a sliding panel into the par- were hard and stem when she spoke again, 
lour,’ in the old mansion-house of Swinton, is ‘ Where did you get this 1 ’ she asked, 
made good use of by Sir Walter in his beau- ‘It was given me to stake at the table. I 
fciful novel of Pevcril of the Peak. noticed that it bore some device, and I exchanged 

Some ten or twelve years ago, while workmen it for a coin of my own.’ 
were employed in making alterations at the ‘ It has no meaning to you ! It is not possible 
house of Nunraw, near the village of Garvald, you are one of us V 

Haddingtonshire, they came upon a secret ‘ I do not understand you,’ the woman replied, 

chamber in the depth of one of the walls, ‘ It is a curious coin. I have seen one once before 

which on inspection was found to contain some —that is all I know of it.* 

mummies, pictures, and other property. In olden * Listen ! ’ the girl said in a hushed voice. ‘ You 
times, Nunraw was a nunnery belonging to the do not comprehend what its possession means to 
priory of Haddington, and though modernised, you. It is the symbol, the sign of membership 
still exhibits evident marks of great antiquity. of the strongest political Brotherhood in Europe. 

There is an apartment now used as a bedroom If it was known to be in your possession, your 
in Sir George Warrender’s house at Bruntsficld, life would pay the forfeit; it would be regained 

near Edinburgh, which, however, can hardly be at all hazards. If one of the Brotherhood knew 

called a secret chamber, inasmuch as it possesses another had deliberately parted with it, I would 
windows and two external walls, but having the not give a hair for his life? 

interior walls on both sides of the entrance of ‘And he is in danger of liis life!* the woman 

cried, starting to her feet. ‘Give it me, that I 
may return it to him.’ 

‘ No ! ’ was the stern reply ; * he does not get 
off so easily. We do not temper the wind thus 
to traitors.—Woman ! what is Hector le Gautier 
to you, that you Bhould do this favour for 
him ? ’ 

‘ Ho is a man, and his life is in danger. It is 
my duty ’- 

‘ Mark me! ’ Isodore replied with stem em¬ 
phasis. ‘ I have not the eyes of a hawk and the 
hearing of a hare for .nothing. I was opposite 
you in the saloon, and I know that something 
more than womanly sympathy prompts you. I 
saw the struggle in Le Gautier’s face ; I saw you 
start and tremble as lie spoke to you ; I saw you 
change the coin for one of yours, and I saw you 
weeping over it just now. Woman ! I ask again 
what is he to you ? ’ 

Slowly the words came from the other s lips, 


great thickness. The history of this room is 
somewhat obscure. It is said to have been used 
as a place of concealment for certain Jacobites 
after the rebellion cf 1745; and blood-stains, which 
are still distinctly visible on the floor, point 
remotely to this thedry. Another story is that 
a cadet of the house of Warrcnder returned from 
Carlisle about 1760, and shortly afterwards died 
in this room, which vtas immediately bricked 
np, so that all evidences of the event might be 
removed. In any case, the room had remained 
sealed up beyond the recollection of any one 
familiar with the house, and the ivy with which 
the walls were at this time covered, had almost 
entirely obliterated any external traces. It was 
rediscovered about sixty years ago by Lee, the 
English landscape painter, who, when sketching 
the house, found himself putting in windows of 
which, he could not remember the rooms. When 
opened, the room presented the appearance of 
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as if forced from them by some mesmeric influ¬ 
ence. ‘You lire right,’ she said; ‘for—heaven 
help me—he is my husband ! I am Valerie le 
Gautier.—Now, tell me who you are.’ 

‘Tell me something more. How long has he 
been your husband? 3 

‘Nine years—nine long, weary years of cold¬ 
ness. and neglect, hard words, and, to my shame, 
hard blows. But he tired of me, as he tires of 
all bis toys : he always tires when the novelty 
wears off.’ 

‘Yes, 3 Isodore said softly, ‘as he tired of 
me.’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed Valerie le Gautier* starting 
—* you ! What! and have you, too, fallen a 
victim to his treachery? If you have known 
him, been a victim to his perfidy, then, from 
the bottom of my heart, I pity you. 3 

* And I need pity. 3 

For a short space neither spoke, as they sat 
listening to the murmur of the leaves in the trees, 
broken every now and then by the sounds of play 
or laughter within the glittering saloon. Isodore’s 
face, sad and downcast for a moment, gradually 
resumed its hard, proud look, and when she spoke 
again, she was herself. 

‘We have a sympathy in common, 3 she said. 

* Wo have a debt to pay, and, by your help, 1 will 
pay it. Justice, retribution is slow, but it is 
certain. Tell me, Valerie—if I may call you by 
your name—how long is it since you saw your 
husband till to-night? 3 

‘Seven years—seven years since he deserted 
me cruelly and heartlessly, leaving me penniless 
in the streets of Rome. I had to live how 1 
could; I even begged sometimes, for he has 
squandered the little money I brought to him. 3 

‘ Do you think he knew you to-night ? 3 Isodore 
asked. 

‘Knew me? 3 was the bitter response. ‘No, 
indeed. Had lie known I was so near, he would 
have fled from my presence. 3 

‘ lie laughs at us, no doubt, as poor defence¬ 
less women. But time will show. 1 can ever 
find an hour in the midst of my great work to 
watch his movements. I have waited long ; but 
the day is coining now.—Would you know the 
latest ambition of. your honourable husband? 
lie intends to get married again. He lias dared 
to lift his eyes to Enid Cliarteris. 3 

‘ Hector dares to marry again ! 3 Valeric ex¬ 
claimed, ‘and I alive? Oh, I must hike ven¬ 
geance, indeed, for this. 3 

She drew a long breath, shutting her lips 
tightly. The passion of jealousy, long crushed 
down, rose with overwhelming force ; she was 
no longer a weak defenceless woman, but a 
fury, maddened and goaded to the last* ex¬ 
tremity. 

Isodore watched her, well pleased with this dis- ■ 
play of spirit ‘Now you speak,’ she said admir- : 
mgly, ‘ and I respect you. All your womanhood 
is on fire within you to avenge the wrongs' of ! 
years, and it shall be no fault of mine if they 1 
slumber again. Yes, your perfect husband designs : 
to wed again. 3 , 

‘I believe you are a witch. You have roused ' 
my curiosity; you must tell me more than ] 
this. 3 1 

‘ Hector le Gautier is in love, 3 Isodore replied, ] 
a world of quiet scorn running through her j J 
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words, ‘and, strange as it may seem, I believe 
true. An English girl—Enid Charteris, with 
the blue eyes and fair hair—has bewitched him; 
satiated as. he is with southern beauty.—You 
look surprised! I have the gift of fern-seed^ 
and walk invisible. All these things I know. 
The Order is to be betrayed when the pear is 
ripe, and the traitor will be Hector le Gautier. 
The price of his treachery will enable him to ! 
becoirp respectable, and lead a quiet life hence- 1 
forward with his loving fair-haired bride. Poor, 
feeble, calculating fool! 3 The bitter scorn in 
these words was undescribable, and round the 
speaker’s lips a snfile was wreathed—a smile of 
placid unrelenting hate and triumph strangely 
blended. 

‘It shall never he, 3 Valerie cried passionately, 1 
‘ while I can raise my voice to save an innocent i 
girl from the toils of such a scoundrel!—Yes, 3 
she hissed out between her white clenched teeth, ; 
‘it will be a §lting revenge. It would be bliss j 
indeed to me if I could stand between them ' 
at the altar, and say that man is mine ! 3 

‘He is ours, 3 Isodore corrected sternly; ‘do 
not ignore that debt entirely. Bo content to 
leave the plot to me. I have worked out my 
scheme, and we shall not fail. Five years ago, 

I was a child, hap^y on the banks of my 
beloved Tiber. It was not fyr from Rome 
that we lived, my old nurse and I, always 
happy till he came and stole away my heart i 
with his grand promises and sweet words. Six ! 
short months sufficed him, for I was only a 
child then, and he threw away his broken play¬ 
thing. It made a woman of me, and it cost me 
a lover worth a world of men like him. I told j 
him I would have revenge. He laughed then ; 
but the time is coming surely. I have a power¬ 
ful interest in the Brotherhood; he knows me 
by name, but otherwise we are strangers. To¬ 
night, I saw my old lover in his company. Ah, 
had lie but known!—Come, Valerio; give me 
that coin, the lucky piece of gold which shall 
lure him to destruction. Come with me; I 
must say more to you. 3 

Mechanically, Valerie le Gautier followed her 
companion out of the Kursaal gardens, through 
the streets, walking till they got a little way out 
of the town. At a house there, a little back 
from the road, Isodore stopped, and opened the 
door with a passkey. Inside, all was darkness ; 
but taking her friend by the hand, and bidding 
her not to fear, Isodore led her forward along a 
flagged passage and up a sh#rt flight of steps. 
Opening another door, and turning up the hang¬ 
ing lamp, she smiled. ‘Siff down, 3 she said, ‘my 
sister that is to be. You are welcome. 3 

The apartment was somewhat large and lofty. 

By the light from the silter lamp, suspended from 
the ceiling in an eagle’s beak, the stranger noticed 
the rpom with its satin-wood panels running half 
way up the Walls, surmounted by crimson silk 
hangings, divided over the three long windows 
by gold cords ; a thread of the same material 
running through the ricli upholstery with which 
the place was garnished. The floor was paved 
with bright coloured woodwork of some myste¬ 
rious design ; and heavy rugs, thick and soft to 
the feet, scattered about sufficient for comfort, but 
not enough to mar the beauty of the inlaid floor. 
Pictures on china plates let into the hangings 
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were upon the walla; and in the windows were 
miniature ferneries, a little fountain plashing 
in the midst of each. There was no table in 
the room, nothing whereon to deposit anything, 
save three brass stands, high and narrow; one 
a little larger than the rest, upon, which stood 
a silver spirit-lamp under a quaint-looking urn, 
a chocolate pot to match, and three china cups. 
There were cosy-looking chairs of dark massive 
oek, upholstered in red silk, with the sarqe gold 
thread interwoven in all. A marble clock, with 
a figure of Liberty thereon, stood on the mantel¬ 
piece. 

Isodore threw herself down in a chair. The 
other woman took in the scene with speechless 
rapture ; there was something soothing in the 
harmonious place. ‘You are pleased,’ Isodore 
said with a little smile of pleasure, as she sur¬ 
veyed the place. ‘This is my home, if I can 
call any place a home for such a wanderer; 
but when I can steal a few days from the cares 
of the cause, I come here. I need not ask 
you if you like my apartments ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I do,’ Valerie replied, drawing a long 
hreatk of delight. ‘ It is absolutely perfect The 
whole thing surprises and bewilders me. I should 
not have thought there had been such a place 
in Horaburg.’ 

‘I will give you another surprise,’ Isodore 
laughed, ‘before the evening is over. I am the 

I >rincesB of surprises; I surprise even the i'ol- 
owers who owe me loyal submission.’ 

* Ah ! had 1 such a paradise as this, I should 
forswear political intrigue. I should leave that 
to those who had more to gain or to lose by such 
hazards. I should be content to let the world go 
on, so that I had my little paradise.’ 

‘So I feel at times,’ Isodore observed with 
a little sigh. ‘But 1 am too deeply pledged 
to draw my hand back now. 'Without me, the 
Order is like an army deprived of its general; 
besides, I am the creature of circumstance; I 
am the sworn disciple of those whose mission 
it is to free the down-trodden from oppression 
and to labour in freedom’s name.’ As she said 
these words, the sad look upon her brow cleared 
away like mist before the sun, and a proud 
light glistened in the wondrous eyes. Half 
asiiamed of her enthusiasm, she turned to the 
stand by her side, and soon two cups of chocolate 
were frothed out of the pot, filling the room 
with its fragrance. Crossing the lloor, she handed 
one of the cups to her new-found friend. For 
a moment they s^t silent, then Isodore turned 
k> her companion smilingly. 

‘ How would you<- like to go with me to 
London ? ’ she asked. 

‘I would follow you to the world’s end!’ 
was the fervid reply; ‘ hut there are many diffi¬ 
culties in the way. I have my own living to 
get, precarious as it is, and 1 dare not ^leave 
this place.’ 

‘I permit no difficulties to stand in my way,’ j 
Isodore said proudly; ‘ to say a thing, with me, 
is to do it. Let me be candid with you, Valerie. 
I'rovidencc has thrown you in my path, and 
you will be useful to me ; in addition, I have 
taken a fancy to you. Yes,’ she continued for- 
fjmtly, ‘the time has come—the pear is ripe. 
You shall come with me to London; you have a 
wrong as well as I, and you shall see the height 


of Isodore’s vengeance. 1 Saying these words in a 
voice quivering with passionate intensity, she 
struck three times on the bell at her side. Imme¬ 
diately, in answer to this, the heavy curtains 
over the door parted, and a girl entered. 

She was Isodore’s living image ; the same style 
and passionate type of face; hut she lacked the 
other’s firm determined mouth and haughtiness 
of features. She was what the lily is to" 'the 
passion-flower. Her eyes were bent ujfon her 
sister—for she was Lucrece—with the same love 
and patient devotion one sees in the face of a 
dog. 

‘ You & rang, Isodore?’ she asked; and again 
the stranger noticed the great likeness in the 
voice, save as to the depth and ring of Isodore’s 
tones. 

‘Yes, Lucrece, I rang,’ the sister replied. *1 
have brought a visitor to see you.—Lucrece, this 
lady is Hector le Gautier’s wife.’ 

‘Le Gautier’s wife?’ the girl asked with 
startled face. ‘Then what brings her here? I 
should not have expected ’- 

‘You interrupt me, child, in the midst of my 
explanations. I should have said Le Gautier’s 
deserted wife.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ Lucrece exclaimed, ‘ I understand.— 
Isodore, if you collect under your roof all the 
women he has wronged and deceived, you will 
have a large circle. What is Bhe worth to us ? ’ 

‘Child!’ Isodore returned with some marked 
emphasis on her words, ‘ she is my friend— 
the friend of Isodore should need no welcome 
here.’ 

A deep blush spread over the features of 
Lucrece at these words, as she walked across the 
room to Valerio's side. Her smile was one of 
consolation and welcome as she stooped and 
kissed the other woman lightly. ‘Welcome!’ 
she said. ‘ We see both friends and foes here, 
and it is hard sometimes to tell the grain from 
the chaff. You are henceforward the friend of 
Lucrece too.’ 

‘Your kindness almost hurts me,’ Valerie replied 
in some agitation. ‘I have so few friends, that 
a word of sympathy is strange to me. Whatever 
you may want or desire, either of you, command 
me, and Valerie le Gautier will not say you 
nay.’ 

‘ Lucrece, listen to me,’ said Isodore in a voice 
of stern command. ‘To-morrow, we cross to 
London, and the time has come when you must 
be prepared to assist in the cause.—See what I 
have here ! * Without another word, she placed 
the gold moidore in her sister’s hand. 

Lucrece regarded it with a puzzled air. To 
her simple mind, it merely represented the badge 
of the Brotherhood. 

‘You do not understand,’ Isodore continued, 
noticing the look of bewilderment. ‘That coin, 
as you know, is the token of the Order, and to 
part with it knowingly is serious — 

‘Yes,’ Lucrece interrupted; ‘the penalty is 
death.’ 

‘ You are right, my sister. That is Le Gautier’s 
token. He staked it yonder at the Kursaal, 
giving it to his own wife, though he did not 
know it, to put upon the colour. The coin is in 
my hands, as you see. Strange, how man becomes 
fortune’s fool!’ 

‘Then your revenge will be complete,’ Lucrece 
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suggested simply. • ‘ You have only to hand it 
over to the ^Council of Three, or even the 
Crimson Nine, and in one hour ’- 

‘A dagger’s thrust will rid the world of a 
scoundrel.—Pah ! you do not seem to understand 
such feeling as mine. No, no; I have another 
punishment for him. He shall live; he Bhall 
carry on his mad passion for the fair-haired Enid 
lift* the last; and when his cup of joy shall seem 
full, I will dash it from his lips.’ 

•Your hate is horrible/ Valerie exclaimed with 
an involuntary shudder. ‘I should not like to 
cross your path.’ 

‘My friends find me true,’ Isodore* answered 
sadly; ‘it is only my enemies that feel the 
weight of my arm.—But enough of this ; we 
need stout hearts and ready brains, for we have 
much work before us.’ 

Three days later, and the women drove through 
the roar and turmoil of London streets. They 
were bent upon duty and revenge. One man in 
that vast city of four or five million souls was 
their quarry. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Mr Varley, Sir Oeoffrey CharteriV valet and 
factotum, and majordomo in the baronet’s town 
residence, Grosvenor Square, was by no means 
devoid of courage; ; but the contents of the note 
he was reading in the hall one fine morning early 
in May were sufficient to put to flight for the 
moment any vengeful schemes he was harbour¬ 
ing against the wily gentleman who has just 
quitted the house, and that gentleman no less a 
person than our old friend Le Gautier. 

Timothy Varley was an Irishman, and had 
been in his youth what is termed a patriot. In 
his hot blood he had even joined a League for 
the ‘removal of tyrants/ but the League, in 
spite of its tie', mn form and binding oaths, had 
died a natural death. At times, however, the 
recollection of it troubled Mr Varley’s conscience 
sorely. It was destined to be brought to his mind 
now in a startling manner. 

‘G. S. I. You will be at the corner of Chapel 
Place to-night at nine. A girl will meet you, 
and show you the>way. You are wanted; your 
turn has come. Do not fail.— Number XL’ 

Never did Bob Acres, in that celebrated comedy, 
The Rivals , feel the courage oozing from his 
finger-tips as did Timothy Varley now. He 
turned the missive over in his fingers; but no 
consolation was to be derived from that; and 
bitterly did he revile the juvenile folly that had 
glaced him in such a position at this time of 

‘It is no sham/ he muttered to himself. *‘God 
6ave Ireland—-that is the old countersign ; and 
to think of it turning up now ! I had forgotten 
the thing years ago. This comes of joining secret 
societies—a nice thing to bring a respectable 
family man to I Now, by the powers ! who was 
Number Eleven? That used to be Pat Mahoney ; 
and a mighty masterful man he was, always ready 
with his hands if anything crossed him. O dear, 
O dear! this is a pretty thing. Maybe they 
want to mix me up with dynamite ; but if they 
do, I won’t do ft, and that’s flat. I suppose I 
shall have to go.’ 
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Giving vent to these words in a doleful tone 
of voice, he betook himself to his private sanctum. 
Hia spirits were remarked to be the reverse of 
cheerful, and he declined a glass of sherry at 
lunch, a thing which roused much speculation 
below stairs. 

Punctual to the moment, Timothy 'Varley 
stood in Chapel Place waiting for his unknown 
guide. Just as he was beginning to imagine the 
affair to be a hoax, and congratulating himself 
therein, a woman passed him, stopped, and 
walked in his direction again. ‘ God save 
Ireland !’ she said as she repassed. 

* Amen, not forgetting one Timothy Varley/ he 
returned piously. 

‘It is well,’ the woman replied calmly, ‘that 
you are here. Follow me!’ 

‘With the greatest of pleasure.—But hark 
here ; my legs are not so young as yours : if we 
are going far, let us have a cab, and I’ll stand 
the damage.’ 

‘There is ho occasion/ the stranger said in a 
singularly sweet voice. ‘We have not a great 
distance to travel.’ 

‘ Not good enough to ride in the same carriage 
with a gentleman’s gentleman/ Varley muttered, 
for he did not fail to note the stranger’s refined 
tones. 

His guide led hifh along Tottenham Court 
Iload, and thence to Fitzroy Sbnare. Turning 
into a little side-street, she reached at length a 
door, at which she knocked. 

In a room on the first floor, Isodore and Valerie 
le Gautier were seated, waiting the advent of 
Lucrece and the stranger. Varley began to feel 
bewildered in the presence of so much beauty 
and grace ; for Isoaore’s loveliness overpowered 
him, as it did all men with whom she came 
in contact. Scarcely deigning to notice his pres¬ 
ence, she motioned him to a chair, where he 
sat the picture of discomfiture, all traces of the 
audacious Irishman having disappeared. 

‘Your name is Timothy Varley?’ Isodore 
said. 

‘ Yes, miss; leastways, it was when I came 
here, though, if you were to tell me I was the 
man in the moon, I couldn’t say nay to you.’ 

‘I know you/ Isodore continued. ‘You were 
born near Mallow, joined the United Brother¬ 
hood thirty years ago, and your Number was 
Twenty-six. If I am wrong, you will please 
correct me.’ 

‘For goodness’ Bake, miss—my lady, I mean— 
don’t speak so loud. Think # what might happen 
to me it any one knew ! * 

‘No wonder your countrymen fail, with such 
chicken-hcarta among them,’ Isodore observed 
scornfully. ‘I do not want to do you any 
harm ; quite the contrary. There is an advertise¬ 
ment in to-day’s Times. Your mistress is in 
search of a maid. Is that so ? ’ 

Timothy Varley began, to breathe a little more. 
freely. ‘Yes/ he answered glibly; ‘she does 
want a maid. She must be honest, sober, and 
industrious ; ready to sit up all night if neces- . 
sary, and have a good temper—not that Miss 
Enid will try any one’s temper much. The last 
girl was discharged ’- 

‘Now, Mr Varley, I know a girl who must 
fill that vacancy. I do not wish to threaten 
you or hold any rod of terror over your head ; 
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but I shall depend upon you to procure it for 
my prot^g^e.’ 

The conversation apparently was not going to 
be so pleasant Timothy Varley’s mind turned 
feebly m the direction of diamond robberies. 

‘Well, miss—that is, my lady—if I may make 
so bold as to ask you a question : why, if the 
matter is so simple, don’t you write to my young 
mistress and settle the matter that way ?’ 

‘ Impossible,’ Isodore replied, ‘ for reasons I 
cannot enter into with you. You must do what 
I ask, and that speedily.—You have a certain ■ 
Monsieur le Gautier at your house often 1 ’ 

This question was so abrtiptly asked, that 
Varley could not repress a start. ‘We have,’ 
he growled—*a good deal too often, to please 
me. My master dare not call his body his own 
since he first began to come to the house with 
his signs and manifestations.—You see,’ he ex¬ 
plained, ‘servants are bound to hear these 
things.’ 

‘At keyholes and such places,’ Ifeodore smiled. 
‘Yes, I understand such things do happen occa¬ 
sionally. So this Le Gautier is a spiritualist, 
is he ; and Sir Geoffrey is his convert V 

‘Indeed, you may say that,’ Yarley burst out 
in tones of great grievance. ‘The baronet sees' 
visions and all sorts of things.’ 

‘ Is it possible,’ Valerie whispered to her friend, 
‘that Hector has really succeeded in gaining 
an influence over this Sir Geo (Frey by those 
miserable tricks he played so successfully at 
Rome 1 ’ 

‘It is very probable,’ Isodore murmured in 
reply. ‘This Sir Geoffrey is very weak in intel¬ 
lect.—Tell me, Mr Varley,’ she continued, turning 
in, his direction, ‘does the baronet keep much 
of Monsieur le Gautier’s company? l)oes he 
visit at his rooms ? ’ 

‘ I believe he does; anyway, he goes out 
at nights, and always comes back -looking as if 
he had seen a ghost. Whatever his game may 
be-—and sure enough there is some game on— 
it’s killing him by inches, that’s what it’s 
doing.’ 

‘ And this change you put down to Le Gautier 1 
Perhaps you are right. And now, another ques¬ 
tion. Is not there another reason, another attrac¬ 
tion besides discussing spiritualism with Sir 
Geoffrey, that takes him to Grosvenor Square ? ’ 

Varley so far forgot himself as to wink impres¬ 
sively. ‘You might have made a worse guess 
than that,’ lie said. ‘I am not the only one 
who can see what,his designs arc. Miss Enid 
is the great attraction.’ 

‘ Ana she ? ’ * 

‘Hates him, if looks count for anything.—And 
so do I,’ he continued ; ‘ and so do all of us, for 
the matter of that. I would give a- year’s salary 
to see his back turned for good ! * 

‘Mr Varley,’ Isodore said in grave tones, ‘I 
sent for you here to work upon your fears, and to 
compel yon, if necessary, to do my bidding. That, 

I see, is not necessary, for we have a common 
bond of sympathy. For reasons I need not Btate 
here, we have good reasons for keeping a watch 
over this Le Gautier; but rest assured of one 
thing—that he will never wed your mistress. 

I shall hold you to secrecy.—And now, you must 
promise to get my prot4g6e this situation. 

‘Well, I will do my best,’ Varley replied 
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cheerfully. ‘But how it is going to be done, 
I really can’t see.’ 

‘Irishmen are proverbial for their inventive 
powers, and doubtless you will discover a way.— 
The new maid is a French girl, remember, the 
daughter of an old friend. Perhaps you would 
like to see her?’ With a gesture she indicated 
Lucrece, who came forward, turning to the Irish¬ 
man with one of her most dazzling smiles. The 
feeling of bewilderment came on again. * 

‘ She ! ’ he cried ; ‘ that beautiful young lady 
a servant ? ’ 

‘When she is plainly dressed, as suitable to 
her lowlyfstation, she will appear different.’ 

‘ Ah, you may pull the leaves from the flowers, 
but the beauty remains to them still,’ Varley 
replied, waxing poetical. ‘However, if it must 
be, it must; so I will do my best.’ 

Varley’s diplomacy proved successful, for, a 
week later, Lucrece was installed at Grosvenor 
Square. 


MINERAL SUBSIDENCE. 

The alarming subsidence which took place some 
time ago in Scotland, on the North British 
Railway near Prestonpans, and which was for¬ 
tunately unattended with any accident, has doubt¬ 
less added a fresh source of fear to the nervous 
railway passenger. That the permanent way of a 
railway for a distance of about fifty yards should 
suddenly sink to the extent of two feet is almost 
incomprehensible at first; and had this sub¬ 
sidence occurred whilst the train was passing, 
instead of immediately afterwards, the conse¬ 
quences might have been disastrous. It is the 
case, however, though it may not be generally 
known, that subsidences — fortunately only 
gradual, and comparatively inappreciable—arc 
taking place over many of our railway lines, 
and that ‘minerals’ are actually being extracted 
from underneath nearly every line of railway 
under which there is any mineral to get. 

The damage done to the line at Prestonpans 
was reported to have been caused by coal-work¬ 
ings wnich were there long before the railway 
was laid; but if it was caused by them at all, 
it was on account of their being influenced by 
the working of a seam of coal below them, which 
was going on at the time the subsidence occurred. 
It is the fact, however, that when a Railway 
Company acquires ground under its parliamentary 
powers, the minerals underneath the ground do not 
pass along with it. This may seem a little surpris¬ 
ing at first; but it is not so when it is considered 
that vary frequently the proprietor of the surface 
of the ground and the proprietor of the minerals 
underneath it are different persons. Of course 
the proprietor of an estate under no reservations 
is proprietor as high as he can get and as deep 
as he cares to go; but he may sell or lease the 
minerals and retain the surface, or vice versd. 
Thus it is that a Railway Company has only, 
as it were, a right of passage over the surface j 
and that its right goes no deeper, except for the 
construction or up-keep of its lines. By Act -of 
Parliament, however, the proprietor of minerals 
below any railway line, before proceeding to 
work them, muBt give notice to the Railway 
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Company of his intention to do so, so as to give 
the Company an opportunity of buying him off, 
should it feel disposed. If it does not declare 
its option to purchase the minerals, the work¬ 
ings proceed, and the railway has to take its 
chance. The mineral owner will, however, be 
held liable, should any damage occur owing to 
improper working. 

The subsidence of a railway line underneath 
which the minerals have been worked is as a 
rule . cry gradual, and extends over some length 
of time. Many railway passengers must have 
noticed the walls of waiting-rooms disfigured by 
ungainly cracks, the stone lintels displaced, the 
hearthstones awry, and many other signs, which 
are caused by the working of minerals underneath. 
Some station-masters can show you on the stone 
face of the platform the number of inches the 
line has sunk. As a matter of fact, were it uot 
for the gangs of surfacemen the Kailway Com¬ 
panies employ to watch any irregularities in their 
lines, in a very short space of time the permanent 
way would in many places probably represent 
something like the proposed line of the Undu¬ 
lating Railway, a fantastical scheme of long ago. 
The railway in Ayrshire which runs over the 
old workings of the famous Wisliaw coal-seam, 
especially suffers in the way of subsidence; 
and some parts of the railway in the west of 
Fife are known to have gradually sunk to an 
extent of over ten feet. 

But railway lines are not the only parts of 
the surface which are subsiding owing to the 
working of minerals. The whole surface of the 
land surrounding the many pits and mines which 
are continually belching forth their wagon-loads 
of coal or other mineral, is gradually subsiding 
as the extraction of the mineral proceeds; and 
damage amounting to thousands of pounds is 
annually being done to the surface and the build¬ 
ings on it owing to mineral workings. As the 
period and extent of the subsidence and the 
damage following on it depend greatly on the 
method employed in working the coal, a word 
or two here on this subject may not be out of 
place. 

There are two recognised methods of working 
out coal. The old method is what is known as 
the ‘ stoop-and-room ’ or ‘ pillar-and-room * system ; 
and the method introduced into Scotland about 
the beginning of the present century is known 
as the ‘ longwall ’ or 1 Shropshire ’ system of 
working. The first system explains itself by its 
name. After the bed of coal is struck, ‘rooms’ 
are worked out, leaving ‘pillars’ or ‘stoops’ to 
support the superincumbent strata. The object 
to be attained in this system, as practised in the 
olden times, was to have as large a room worked 
out, and as email a stoop or pillar of the coal 
itself left, as was consistent with the safety of 
the mine and the support of the surface, while 
the mine was open. But this eystem entailed the 
entire loss of the pillars so left. To obviate 
this loss, the method now generally adopted is to 
drive narrow rooms or passages, seldom exceeding 
fourteen feet, through the seam, leaving large 
pillars — about seventy-five per cent, of the mineral 
— until the extremity of the available coal is 
reached. When, however, no regard is to be had 
for the surface, and the coal has been thus worked 
out as far as can be done, the miner commences 

3r- 

to work backwards, taking out the, stoops or 
pillars as he goes. The whole roof of the mine 
then comes down ; and this is the most dangerous 
kind of subsidence. It does not only take effect 
immediately above the place where ‘stooping’ 
has been going on, but it also ‘draws’ round 
about it. 

The ‘ longwall ’ or Shropshire method of work¬ 
ing is what is known as the system of complete 
excavation ; that is, the miner takes out the 
whole* coal us he proceeds, leaving only perhaps 
a foot on the roof, should the overlying 
strata be soft, and props up a passage with 
wooden supports «xs lie proceeds, to enable 
him to keep an open way to the face of the 
coal. The portions worked out are packed 
on each side of the ‘ road ’ with the waste 
material taken out with the coal. This method 
of working, though it necessarily implies sub¬ 
sidence, is on tiie whole the safest for the 
surface, and is generally the one adopted. In 
fact, as minci&l landlords are paid, in lieu of 
rent, a royalty or lordship on every ton of coal 
or other mineral brought to the surface, and as 
the tenant sail more quickly extract the mineral 
by the wooden props method, he is generally 
bound in his lease to work in this manner, when 
practicable. 

•Should the coal be? worked on the stoop-and- 
room system, and pillars of coalof sufficient size 
be left in, the surface will not be injured to any 
appreciable extent, at least not for many years. 
As is often the case, however, seams of coal are 
worked out one below the other ; and when the 
lower one gives way, the pillars above may full 
like a pack of cards. There is no saying where 
the subsidence would reach in such a case. If 
the pillars do not break, the way in which the 
‘rooms’ close up, if the lloor is soft, is rather 
peculiar. The roof does not all fall in, as would 
be expected ; but the enormous weight of tho 
superincumbent strata pressing on the pillars 
causes the floor between them to rise up or 
‘creep,’ and the room becomes closed. On tho 
other hand, if the stoops of coal are taken out, 
the roof comes down with a crash, and the effects 
on the surface may he disastrous ; but of course 
it sometimes pays better to get out all the coal 
and let the surface go, than to allow the work¬ 
ings to get closed up and the coal in the pillars 
to be lost for ever. 

The subsidence following on a * longwall ’ work¬ 
ing is gradual, but sure. The surface is not 
broken to any great extent, but comes down in 
one sheet, and not irregularly, in stoop-and-room 
workings. The strata generally come to rest in 
about three or four years. A raw of houses which 
have been cracked through and through on the 
subsidence reaching the surface, have been known 
to close up again when the strata have settled. 

The damage done by pillar-and-room workings 
is irfegular bgfch as regards effect and time. It 
may commence, stop, and commence again. 
Houses are literally wrecked bv it. So palpable 
is it, indeed, that actually the sound of the 
crushing and subsiding of the house can be 
distinctly heard. The slates arc twisted off the 
roof, the chimneys hang in all directions, the 
walls are rent asunder, the foundations give 
way, and the house is rendered uninhabitable. 
An instance of this is to be found in the 
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salt-workings of Cheshire, in the neighbourhood 
of which, houses are constantly being wrecked. 
Thousands of pounds are paid every year by 
mine-owners for damages done to surface pro¬ 
prietors, farmers, and others ; and there is no 
more fruitful source of litigation than surface- 
damage. 

Even under public roads, we find the minerals 
being worked. The public have only a right 
of passage, the minerals underneath belonging to 
the adjoining proprietor, and it is not ah un¬ 
common circumstance in mining districts for a 
road to suddenly sink several feet 

In the case of a proprietor minerals in lands 
adjoining the sea, his right, as a general rule, 
extends only to high-water mark. Below that 
line, underneath the foreshore and the sea itself, 
the minerals belong to the Crown. The Crown, 
of course, can lease the minerals, and they 
are very frequently worked under tho sea itself 
In such a case, great precautions have to he 
observed in the workings, to prevtnt any chance 
of the sea breaking in, though, when the stratum 
above is rock, the mineral is sometimes worked 
out within a very few feet of the bottom of the 
sea! In some mines, the roar of the ocean 
above can be distinctly heard. 

This, however, is a digression from the subject 
of subsidence. Subsidence* of the surface above 
our almost inexhaustible beds of coal has been 
going on, and will go on more or less, until 
that day in the dim futurity which has been 
foretold, when our coal -Beams will have become 
exhausted, but when, let us hope, tho inventive 
genius of posterity will have discovered another 
fuel, or done away with the necessity of fuel 
altogether. 

GEORGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER IL—LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 

For a few days Anne Porteous felt rather miser¬ 
able. ' She was angry with herself for her im¬ 
prudence in allowing such a misfortune to have 
happened ; her feminine vanity was not in the 
least bit tickled at having the refusal of the 
famous editor, for she was not at all of that 
class of savage females who gloat over the roll 
of their rejected suitors as a Red Indian does 
over his string of scalps. No; she felt really 
and truly vexed for her old and kind friend, 
though, with the inconsistency of her sex, she 
could not but feel‘just the least bit piqued that, 
seeing he had cared fior her so much as to ask 
her to be his wife, he had taken her unavoidable 
refusal so calmly and in such good part. She 
was glad to find, however, he had not forgotten 
her altogether ; although he was now at Lucerne, 
she got the Olympic and other London magazines 
addressed to' her in his familiar splashy hand¬ 
writing, just as before. But there were no letters 
now. Formerly, she used to act as correspondent 
between him and her father, whose fingers were 
too stiff from rheumatism to make writing con¬ 
venient. She missed the gay cheerful letters, 

I with their satirical sketches of the lions of the 
circles he moved in, and their playful banter 
of berself even. However, one day the postman 


brought a letter which turned her thoughts into 
an entirely different channel. It ran as fallows : 

Brussels, 19th Sept. IBS-. 
My darling Nan—I have just time to write 
this before starting for London by the tidal 
train. Old Uncle Joseph is dead. I have just 
got the telegram announcing the event, which 
took place this morning. I hope he will hjive 
left me a good round sum, so that I cap. start 
ractice at once, and then a certain young lady 
know of will not be long of coming to keep 
house for me. With a thousand kisses.—Yours 
ever, Alfred Roberton. 

e 

She mused over this letter for a few minutes; 
something in it jarred on her feelings. She did 
not quite like the matter-of-fact way in which 
the writer announced the death of his uncle, 
to whom he was entirely indebted for his up¬ 
bringing anil education. Nor was she quite 
pleased at the assured way he spoke of a 1 certain 
young lady’ coming to keep house for him. 
Why, as yet he had not even seen her father— 
not to speak of his having got no consent to 
their union. Nan was a pre-eminently practical 
young woman ; but a kind, loving, faithful heart 
beat in her bosom, and it resented the tone of 
the note as being callous and far too self- 
assured. Of course, it was written under a 
pressure for time; but still it might have con¬ 
tained some little expression of sorrow for the 
death of one who had done so much for him, 
instead of hoping for a good legacy. 

Alfred Roberton was her engaged lover. She 
met him at a dancing party given by a mutual 
friend in le Quartier l’Angiais, Brussels. He 
was possessed of a stalwart handsome figure, and 
an agreeable face and voice. That he was clever, 
might possibly be inferred from the fact that 
he had carried off quite a number of college 
honours. That he thought himself clever, didn't 
require to be inferred from anything—it was 
stamped on his face, and showed itself in his 
every look and gesture. Whether Anne saw 
this, we know not; if she did, it was insuf¬ 
ficient to prevent her falling deeply in love 
with him. A few moonlight strolls under 
the linden trees, a few soft pressures of the 
hand, a few sighs and tender speeches, and 

E raetical, sober-minded Anne gave her whole 
eart to this handsome youth—the first who 
had ever addressed her in the magic accents 
of love. And he? WelJ, he loved truly and 
sincerely enough in his own sort of way, just 
as he had loved other young ladies before. He 
was one of those men who seem to hold a 
power of fascination over the other sex. He 
did jnot mean to be a flirt—but how could he 
help the girls falling in love with him? He 
couldn’t make a brute of himself, and be rude 
and insolent to them—could he? His conquests 
were, however, usually of brief duration; for some 
reason or other not known, his previous love 
affairs had come to an untimely end. It 
was generally thought by his friends—and him¬ 
self too—that his luve for Anne was sincere 
and genuine, and could end in nothing else 
than matrimony. His uncle’s demise would 
bring matters to a crisis. He had adopted him 
at an early age, being himself a childless widower. 
Mr Joseph Roberton was a Scotchman, and had 
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gone early in. life to push his fortune in the 
great Metropolis. Starting business after a while 
as a cheesemonger, he had in the course of years 
managed to scrape together quite a little fortune ; 
and when his Brother died, he gladly adopted 
his only son Alfred, and gave him a first-class 
education. When he arrived at an age for 
choosing a business or profession, he expressed 
a "Ceeire to be a doctor, so his uncle sent him 
to Edinburgh University, where, in due course 
of time, he received his diploma of M.D. While 
he was engaged pursuing his medical studies, his 
uncle took it into his head to marry his house¬ 
keeper, Mrs Janet Grant. Alfred did| not like 
this change in the old gentleman’s domestic 
arrangements, for, truth to say, there was little 
love lost between him and the late housekeeper; 
but any unpleasant feeling he might have felt 
in the matter was changed into unmitigated 
disgust by the advent of a baby-cousin—his 
uncle’s son and heir. The old gentleman was 
of course delighted at this addition to his family; 
but it did not make any difference in his treat¬ 
ment of his nephew. He still gave him an 
allowance of three hundred pounds a year; and 
as he had now got his professional degree, it 
was arranged that he should travel on the con¬ 
tinent for a year, visiting the various centres of 
medical science, and making himself acquainted 
with the latest discoveries, before beginning prac¬ 
tice in London. It was while on this tour that 
he met Anne L’orleous. 

About a week after receiving her lover’s letter, 
a tail, gentlemanly looking stranger entered the 
coffee-room of Lochenbreck Inn, and, much to 
the waiting-maid’s surprise, asked to see Miss 
l’orfceous. Anne did not need to look at the 
stranger’s card; she knew instinctively it was 
her lover, and there being no one else in the 
room, she went to meet him. The first fond 
greetings over, she &aw there was something on 
his mind, anti that not of a pleasant nature. 
Slie was not long kept in suspense. 

‘Do you know, Nan, I have been swindled— 
thoroughly swindled? After my uncle’s fuueral, 

I waited to bear the will read, of course. The 
family lawyer was there; and he said there was 
no will His client, he said, had been talking 
some time ago of making one, and had even given 
him some general directions about it; but he says 
it was never executed, and that the scheming old 
housekeeper and her brat are heirs to alL Isn’t 
it shameful ? ’ 

‘Well, Alfred dear,’ Anne replied in a con¬ 
solatory tone, ‘you know they were nearer to 
him than you could ever be, and you mustn’t 
grudge them taking what is justly their own. 
Besides, remember how kind your uncle was to 
ou in his lifetime. Look at what a lot of money 
e spent on your education and in fitting you for 
a profession.—But did your aunt give you nothin^ 
—not even a remembrance of your uncle ? ’ ° 

‘Well, yes,’ he grumblingly rejoined ; ‘she gave 
me a cheque for a hundred guineas, and had the 
impudence to tell me she never wanted to see 
my face again.’ 

‘ And you took it ? * 

* Why, yes. Why shouldn’t I ?* 

‘Well, Alfred, it I had been in your place, I 
would not have accepted of a gift given in such a 
spirit. However, it will be useful when you begin 


practice, which I suppose you will be doing fit 
once now.’ 

‘Start business as a doctor in London, with 
only a hundred pounds to fall back on I Why, 
Nan, you’re surely joking. But I forget: girls 
don’t understand these matters.’ 

‘Then, what do you purpose doing?* she 
asked anxiously. 

*Oh, my mind is quite made up as to that,’ 
he said, drawing himself up proudly. ‘I intend 
devoting myself to literature.’ 

‘And throw away all your medical study and 
training for nothing,’ she exclaimed. ‘Surely, 
that would be folly? Alfred.’ 

‘ There’s no folly about it,’ he answered. ‘ Lots 
of fellows, without half the education or, I may 
say, ability that I possess, make a thousand or 
two a year by writing science articles, stories, and 
what not for the monthlies. I’m told it's about 
the best paying thing that’s going. And then, 
you see, it does not require any capital. You just 
jot down your* thoughts on a quire of paper, for¬ 
ward it to an editor, and you get a cheque back 
by return of post for twenty or thirty guineas— 
or far more,, if your name is well known—as mine 
will soon be,’ he added confidently. 

This piece of news was not very pleasant to 
poor Nan. To be a doctor’s wife in a year or two 
was an agreeable enotfoh prospect especially when 
she so fondly loved the man. But to enter on 
matrimony with no more assured means of living 
than the honorariums which fall to the lot of 
an ordinary literary hack, was a bleak lookout. 
How often had she heard Mr Hannay aver" that 
not one in a hundred who tried literature as a 
profession succeeded in earning a decent living. 
True, Alfred must be very clever, from the number 
and value of his college prizes; but then, hadn’t 
her old friend often said that education had but 
little to do with literary success, and that he 
had rejected more manuscripts from college-bred 
would-be contributors than from any other class. 
She did not fear a life of haphazard poverty for 
herself; but her woman’s instinct told her that 
it would press hardly on Alfred. She was not 
blind to the imperfections of his nature ; she was 
far too clear-headed for that. But she regarded 
him from two distinctly different points of view : 
from the one, her common-sense showed him in 
all his human imperfections and failings; from 
the other, or ideal one, he appeared as a being so 
far exalted above the common herd of men that to 
love and serve him all the days of her life would 
be her chicfest joy and happipess. As the stereo¬ 
scope projects two different images into one more 
seemingly real than either *aken singly, so did her , 
woman’s love commingle these diverse impression* 
of her lover into a glorified and lovable whole. 
Who on this earth eoukl be to her what he was to 
her ? Not being of an exacting or jealous nature, 
she had never asked herself the question—Did he 
love* her as she loved himj If she ha£ done she 
would have smiled in scorn at the very suggestion 
of such a mean doubt; for did not she remember 
his warm, trembling words of love—his soft sighs 
and tender caresses—his declarations of hopeless 
despair, if she withheld her heart from him ? It 
certainly was a pity this abandonment of his pro¬ 
fession ; but then, it might only be a temporary 
one. lie perhaps might find that, clever as he 
was, the paths leading to literary Buccess were 
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steeper and less flowery than he imagined. If so, 
then, of course, he would start practice, and all 
would yet be well. The slight shadow on her 
countenance cleared off. She said : ‘Well, Alfred, 
you should know best—perhaps you are right. 
Come and I’ll take you to our private parlour. 
Papa is Bitting out in the garden. I must bring 
him in and introduce him to you.—He must 
know all now/ she added with a slight tremor. 
She had put off the evil day as long as she could ; 
but further concealment was now impossible. 

It was with faltering accents she confessed her 
secret to the old gentleman, as she sat down beside 
him in the garden arbour. I# she had informed 
him that Lochenbreck had suddenly run dry, he 
could not have been more astonished. Then he 
got angry, and made use of some very uncom¬ 
plimentary expressions regarding Anne and lier 
sex in general. But he was a man of sense and 
feeling at heart; and when he saw the hot tears 
coursing down her cheeks, he checked himself at 
once, caressed her, and told her iibt to make a 
fool of herself. He knew Anne’s character too 
well to think that he, or any one, could prevent 
her permanently from doing anything her heart 
was set on, and which her sound moral conscious¬ 
ness told her was right and justifiable. He, it is 
true, had cherished secret hopes that his old 
friend Hannay might have taken a fancy for the 
girl, and he would have parted with her to him 
Freely; now he was askeu to give her to a man 
that he had never yet seen. It was monstrous ; 
but then girls always do act in a ridiculous and 
contrary manner in these matters of love. 

‘Well, Nan, I’ll see the lad—there can be no 
harm in that; and 1 ’ll not thwart your happiness 
if I find him deserving of you.’ 

Ay, there was the rub. Was he, or almost any 
one else in the world, deserving of his Nan? 

Seated in the cosy parlour, and the embarrass¬ 
ment of the unexpected introduction over, Nan 
prudently withdrew, leaving the two gentlemen 
to feel their way into each other’s acquaintance¬ 
ship over a bottle of claret and a box of cigars. 
Alfred was a good talker, easy, self-possessed, and 
even genial in his style. 

He felt no diffidence in proposing for Anne ; 
true, meantime he was almost impecunious, and 
had no established or certain means of living; 
but he was a gentleman, well educated and bred, 
and, as he inwardly thought, a very eligible son- 
in-law for any innkeeper in the land. Anne 
was now called in, and blushingly joined in the 
conversation. The ^suitor pressed for an imme¬ 
diate union. This was, however, decisively nega¬ 
tived by both fathercand daughter. Porteous 
had been favourably impressed by his proposed 
son-in-law; hut when he learned that his future 
income was to be derivable solely from literary 
emoluments, it became him to act in the matter 
with great caution, for the sake of his daughter’s 
future. If 'this literary venture was to be gone 
into, its success must be thoroughly demonstrated 
in actual pounds, shillings, and pence, before the 
marriage could take place. Anne thought this 
a reasonable stipulation : her lover didn’t. His 
pride felt hurt at finding obstacles where he 
imagined he had an easy walk over. He had, 
however, to pocket his pride and submit to the 
inevitable. On these conditions the lovers became 
engaged, with the old gentleman’s approval. A 


great weight of concealment was now off Anne’s 
mind. Her spirits rose, and for a few brief days 
the happy pair abandoned themselves to the 
innocent delusions and delights of 4 Love’s young 
dream.’> 

Anne was the first to awake to the realities 
of life. She was nothing if not practical, and 
she soon realised that all this sweet billing and 
cooing was but a waste of time. Her knight 
must go forth into the tournament of lif<T, gain 
his trophies, and then come back to claim her 
as his guerdon. 

4 Now, Alfred/ She said one day, 4 1 think 
it is higV time you should put your literary 
projects into execution. That, you can’t well do 
here. I think you should take a cheap lodging 
in Edinburgh, or some place where you would 
have the advantage of good reference libraries, 
and set to work at once.’ 

4 True, Nan; I must think of making a start 
one of these days.—But you don’t wish me away, 
dearest, do you ? ’ he said in a tender way. 

4 Oh, you know well enough I don’t! ’ she 
returned with the slightest trace of impatience in 
her tone. 4 But if we are to get married, it will 
not bo by your idling your time away here. 
Youfll find a hundred pounds won’t keep you 
long in a large city; and think in what an 
awkward position you would be, if it got done 
before you found a regular and profitable market 
for your literary work.’ 

He was forced to admit the soundness of the 
advice, which was emphatically indoi’sed by Mr 
Porteous. So, the following day lie packed up 
his traps ; and the evening found him established 
in a modest lodging in Nicolsou Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, which hail formerly known him as a 
student. 

The lovers might have served as a model for 
all others so situated, in the regularity and length 
of their communications to each other. Eor fully 
a month, Alfred wrote in the brightest of spirits. 
He was engaged on a lengthy paper, ‘A Com¬ 
parative Analysis of the Literature of Greece 
and Rome.’ This was intended for a famous 
London quarterly ; he would act prudently, how¬ 
ever, anu would not commit himself until he 
hail ascertained the very highest sum obtainable 
for it 

This first venture was completed and posted. 
In a few days the manuscript was returned with 
a polite note from the editor. The paper, he 
admitted, was well written, although not con¬ 
taining any particularly new views on tlxc sub¬ 
ject; and at any rate there was no demand for 
classic literature on the part of the reading 
public at present: therefore, he was under the 
neceqpity of declining it with thanks, &c. He 
sent it to some other magazines; but the result 
in substance was the same. He was surprised 
and disappointed, of course ; but buoyed up by 
his own self-esteem and Anne’s kind sympathetic 
letters, he determined to make a new venture on 
different lines. He had been very successful in 
taking prizes in the science classes at college. 
The science of optics was a strong point with 
him, bo he set to to compose ‘A Dissertation on 
the Polarisation of Light.’ This he sent when 
completed to a celebrated science monthly. The 
manuscript was returned, and the note accom¬ 
panying it was discouraging. The editor thought 
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the article fairly well written, and the facts and 
theories were correctly given so far as it went, 
but it was rather behind the times. Repulsed 
in the higher branches of his chosen profession, 
he now condescended to .write ordinary magazine 
sketches and stories ; but still the long-looked- 
for success failed to come. He wrote scores of 
papers—tales, social sketches, &c. ; but not one 
ofvthem found their way into print. In most 
cases they were returned with a printed form 
of letter, expressive of the editor’s regret at 
being unable to use the manuscript. In some 
cases, however, they were good enough to append 
a line or two of criticism. One said his style 
was a little stilted, and that he used foo many 
long-svllabled words. Another said, in effect, that 
he lacked dramatic instinct in the grouping of his 
incidents and characters, and that the plot was 
bald and destitute of any probable motif. Many 
never returned his manuscripts at all, or paid 
the least attention to his oft repeated inquiries 
regarding them. Disheartened by these repeated 
failures, it was with delight he read in one of 
the daily papers an advertisement addressed ‘ To 
Authors.’ The advertiser, who seemed to be of 
a philanthropic disposition, professed deep sym¬ 
pathy with the difficulties that beset the path 
of young aspirants to literary fame. Many a 
splendid intellect, the advertisement went on 
to say, had been doomed to languish in obscurity 
through the want of enterprise of selfish pub¬ 
lishers. It was his (the advertiser’s) wish to 
assist struggling merit—in other words, to enable 
young authors to publish their works on excep¬ 
tionally favourable terms. Letters inclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply, and addressed to 
‘Author,’ G. P. 0., London, would receive instant 
attention. 

‘ The very thing to meet my case,’ said Alfred 
to himself. ‘I’ll write a novel, and then these 
beggarly editoi • wdl see how the public will 
appreciate my writings.’ In high spirits he wrote 
a letter asking further particulars from the literary 
philanthropist; and in due course received a cour¬ 
teous reply, stating that if he forwarded the manu¬ 
script of the proposed work when finished, it would 
he examined carefully, and, if judged worthy, 
would be published on the ‘ half-profit ’ system— 
that is, the resulting profits to be equally divided 
between the author and the advertiser. It was 
necessary that a registration fee of ten guineas 
should be paid in the first instance; this, how¬ 
ever, was only as a guarantee of bona fides, and it 
would be returned when the hook was published. 
The requisite fee was at once forwarded ; and 
Alfred set to work in great spirits to compose 
a short high-class novel; he purposed giving the 
story a literary personnel, to afford him an oppor¬ 
tunity of holding up to his readers’ derisive tcorn 
the ridiculous pretensions of ignorant London 
editors. He wrote to Anne, and depicted in 
glowing terms the brilliant prospects before him 
in the near future ; and putting his whole soul 
in liis. work, and working twelve hours a day, 
he finished his story (which was somewhat after 
the style of the Caxtons) in less than two months. 
In sending it to London, he earnestly requested 
that it should he put in type and published with 
the least possible delay. The manuscript was 
duly acknowledged, and compliance with his re¬ 
quest promised. It had been handed to the 


reader, who would at once set to work on it; 
and his fee was ten guineas, payable in advance. 
Poor Alfred’s store of sovereigns was now pretty 
well reduced, and it was with reluctance that 
he sent this second remittance. In a week his 
manuscript was returned with a polite note, 
saying that while the story showed germs of 
genius, it was not of sufficient general literary 
merit to warrant publication. Inquiries made 
through a London friend revealed the fact that 
he ha*l been the victim of a used-up penny-a- 
liner, a man without means, influence, or respect¬ 
ability, who made a discreditable living by play¬ 
ing on the credulity and vanity of amateur 
authors. Dark despair would have taken hold 
of most people in his circumstances; his money 
was now reduced to a trifle; his health affected 
by his prolongetl and severe efforts; but his 
self-esteem was in no way abated. He still 
believed literature to be his forte, and determined 
to give it one more chance. First of all, though, 
he required re#t; and having an invitation from 
Nan, he took the train one day for Lochenbreck, 
where he arrived with a portmanteau full of 
rejected manuscripts, and ten pounds in his 
pocket. 


BLEEDING#HEART YARD. 

With the demolition of Bleeding Heart Yard, 
many a pilgrim to London will have one goal 
the less. But it has been too graphically pic¬ 
tured in Little Dorrit ever to he forgotten. Of 
all Dickens’ many sketches of the London slums, 
this is one of the best, although it requires 
great imaginative powers now to recognise here 
any ‘relish of ancient greatness.’ The ‘mighty 
stacks of chimneys,’ now much the worse for wear, 
are still here, and still ‘give the Yard a character.’ 
But the poor people who had ‘a family senti¬ 
mental feeling' about the Yard have nearly all 
flitted, like rats from a sinking ship. Indeed, 
piles of massive warehouses, which have sprung 
up on all sides, have already almost swamped 
their habitations; and any one seeing them in 
the gray gloaming of a wet winter afternoon, will 
have some difficulty in devising pleas for their 
preservation. The Yard is altogether dreary and 
unlovely, now that it is deserted, save for a couple 
of workshops, which, possibly, have replaced the 
factory of Daniel Doyce. A few carriers’ carts 
and costers’ barrows, too, seeifi to have been left 
here by accident. But Sor the most part the 
picture is one of dilapidated desolation. The 
three-storied brown-brick houses with their low- 
pitched red-tiled rooft, that run down the 
southern side, seem to have been the scene of 
an explosion or a conflagration ; or, gossibly, they 
may have been besieged by an army of urchins. 
Anyhow, not a pane of glass remains in the 
windows, which were probably cut through the 
wall at odd times, when wanted ; and but for 
a tattered fringe which still decorates the‘frames, 
they might never have been glazed. Some of 
the cart-sheds and stables which form the ground- 
floor—to use an appellation that properly belongs 
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to suburban villas—have been converted into 
shops, but bear no signs of ever having done a 
thriving trade; and it is easy to believe that 
the Yard, ‘though as willing a yard as any in 
Britain,’ was never c the better for any demand for 
labour.’ 

But whatever its past, before very long it will 
have been improved away, and visitors will pro¬ 
bably soon have some difficulty in finding out 
even its site. The witchery of Dickens is ihown 
in nothing so much as the atmosphere of vivid 
actuality with which he surrounded nearly all 
his characters, and the localities in which they 
lived and moved. For years, crowds have paid 
visits of devotion to the shrines which he has 
surrounded with such a halo of romance; and 
he possessed in a remarkable degree the faculty 
of appropriating all the charm with which legend 
and tradition had surrounded spots, and endowing 
them with a new glamour, until hd made himself 
the true genius loci. His knowledge of London 
was certainly ‘extensive and peculiar.’ It would 
be easy to name a dozen nooks within a stone’s 
throw of Holborn alone which he made his own. 
The narrow and crowded streets which, when 
Dickens wrote, were even more squalid than 
they are now, had for him an irresistible attrac¬ 
tion. From his chambers in Fumival’s Inn as 
a centre, he was a veritable explorer in all direc¬ 
tions ; and he has painted for us with his pen 
a series of sketches of these courts and alleys the 
realism of which the pencil of even George 
Cruikshank could not rival. 

The nomenclature of London presents an end¬ 
less succession of problems which never seem to 
get much nearer solution ; and so far as many 
disputed sites are concerned, there is every likeli¬ 
hood that they will soon be removed from the 
field 'of controversy by being obliterated and 
altogether forgotten. It is notoriously a perpetual 
cause of surprise to foreigners, and especially our 
American cousins, that we are so heedless of 
being a nation with a history as to take no pains 
to preserve our historical landmarks. There are 
a tnoueand-and-one buried sites in the streets 
of London alone, which have played their parts 
in our national and municipal development, and 
there is none that cares to put up a stone to 
preserve their traditions from oblivion. But for 
Bleeding Heart YaVd no very heroic etymology 
can be claimed. Dickons, it is to be feared, drew 
largely on his imagination, which he doubtless 
found served him in better stead than any number 
of old folios, for his amusjpg derivations. Except 
in Little Dorrit , there seems, to be but scanty 
authority for the tradition that this was the scene 
pf a murd§ry It is, however, beyond dispute 
that Ely Place and the adjacent streets were 
occupied by the luxurious town palace of the 
Bishops of Ely. Within the walls were included 
twenty acres of ground. This was, about the 
year 1577, sold to Christopher Hatton by the 
Bishop of Ely, who was, however, only made to 
carry out the contract by Elizabeth’s memorable 
threat that otherwise she would unfrock him. 
It was here that the famous chancellor died in 


1591. But his house and garden do not seem 
to* have been demolished until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for Evelyn, writing in 1659, 
tells us how he went to see ‘the foundations 
now laying for a long street and buildings in 
Hatton Garden, designed for a little town, lately 
an ample garden.’ Of a certain Lady Hatton, 
probably the wife of Sir Christopher’s great- 
nephew, it is gravely recorded that she had* a 
compact with the Evil One, and that cm the 
night when this came to an end, that personage, 
in the guise of a cavalier, attended certain festi¬ 
vities which were being held at Hatton House, 
and having lured her into the garden, tore 
her in pieces—her ‘bleeding heart’ being after¬ 
wards found. But if this weird legend lmd 
even so solid a foundation as a murder, it is 
probable that some record of it would have 
survived. 

Little Dorrit is also the authority for the story 
of the young lady who was closely imprisoned 
in her chamber here by her cruel father for 
refusing to marry the suitor he had chosen for 
her. The legend related how the young lady 
used to be seen up at her window behind the 
bars, mm^nuring a love-lorn song, of which the 
burden was, ‘Bleeding heart, bleeding heart, 
bleeding away,’ until she died. It will be 
remembered that although the Yard was divided 
in opinion, this story carried the day by a great 
majority, notwithstanding that it was supposed 
to have originated with ‘a tambour-worker, a 
spinster, and romantic,’ living in the Yard. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the point 
has received the attention of the seekers after 
miscellaneous knowledge, and a number of alter¬ 
native derivations have been suggested. On<* 
learned antiquary, for instance, reminds us that 
‘ bleeding heart ’ is the name of the red wallflower 
in certain parts of England, but omits to point 
out the connection. The most plausible is the 
suggestion that the court may have taken its 
name from a hostel known as the Weeding 
\ Hart , and it is well known that sign-painters 
frequently prove shaky in their orthography. 
Thus, he records that in Warwickshire, an inn 
known as the White Hart was some years since 
adorned with a signboard representing a human 
heart, or at least an ace of hearts. Then some 
people still cling to the belief that the sign of 
the Bleeding Heart dates from pre-Reformation 
times, and is emblematical of the five sorrowful 
mysteries of the rosary. We must leave it to 
others to reconcile these conflicting theories. But 
for its associations with the fortunes of Little 
Dorrit, the bare existence of the court would 
certainly have remained in oblivion, and its 
demolition would have excited no unusual 
regrel. 

But there are those for whom the Yard has 
been associated with the history of a set of very 
real personages. Hither many folk have gone 
in search of ‘ the domicile of Plomish, plasterer,’ 
and have sought to identify ‘ the parlour ’ in which 
the Plomish family lived, and which was pointed 
out to callers by ‘the painted hand, on the fore¬ 
finger of which the artist had depicted a ring, 
and a most elaborate nail of the genteelest 
form.’ Here, too, they have probably pictured 
for themselves the Patriarch ‘floating serenely 
through the Yard in the forenoon* with the 
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express purpose of getting up trustfulness in 
his shining humps and silken locks, to be suc¬ 
ceeded a few hours later by Pancks, that prince 


of rent-collectors, who, ‘perspiring, and puffing 
and darting about in eccentric directions, and 
becoming hotter and dingier every moment, 
lashed the tide of the Yard into the most 
agitated and turbid state.’ They may further 
haiip looked for the small grocery and general 
dealer’s,,shop ‘at the crack end of the Yard,’ 
whe. c Mrs Plomish was established by Mr Dorrit ; 
and for ‘Happy Cottage,’ that most wonderful 
of interiors. And they may have wondered 
whereabouts was the spot where Pancks tackled 
the Patriarch, snipped off short the sacred locks, 
and cut down the broad-brimmed hat to a 
stewpan, thereby converting the venerable Casby, 

* that first-rate humbug of a thousand guns,’ into 

* a bare-polled, goggle-eyed phantom.’ 

FLEET STREET MARRIAGES. 

It is said that the Fleet Street marriages of 
London originated with the incumbents of Trinity, 
Minories, and St James’s, Duke Place. The incum¬ 
bents claimed to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London, and performed the mar¬ 
riages without banns or license. It is not exactly 
known in what year these gentlemen started their 
lucrative profession; hut one named Elliot, who 
was rector of St James’s, was suspended by 
the Bishop of London in 1610 for performing 
these ceremonies. The trade was then taken up 
by clerical prisoners living within the Rules of 
the Fleet; and Mr Burn tells us that, as a 
rule, these were just the men—having neither 
money, character, nor liberty to lose—to adopt 
the profession; and he further says that they 
were in the main ‘lusty jolly fellows, hut 
thorough rogues and vagabonds, guilty of various 
offences.’ That th.*y were not ashamed of the 
business is evident from the fact that they adver¬ 
tised in tho Daily Advertiser of that year to the 
following effect: ‘G. R.—At the true chapel, at 
the old Red Hand and Mi/re, three doors up 
Fleet Lane, and next door to tho JFhite Swan, 
marriages are performed by authority by the 
Rev. Mr Symson, educated at the university of 
Cambridge, and late- chaplain to the Earl of 
Rothes.— N.Ji. Without imposition.’ 

‘J. Lilley, at the Hand and Pen, next door to 
the China Shop, Fleet Bridge, London, will be 
performed the solemnisation of marriages by a 
gentleman regularly bred at one of our uni¬ 
versities, and lawfully ordained according to the 
institutions of the Church of England, and is 
ready to wait on any person in town or 
country.’ 

There must have been great competition in*the 
business, for we are told that there might bo seen 
in corners of windows tickets Btating ‘Weddings 

S orformed cheap here,’ ‘ Tho Old and True 
Register,’ &c. But the great trade was at the 
‘marriage houses’ whose landlords were also 
publicans, the Bishop Blaire, the Horseshoe and 
Magpie , the Fighting Coclcs, the Sawyers , the Hand 
and Pen , tho Bull and Garter, and the King's 
Head, the last two being kept by warders of the 
Fleet prison. 

The parson and landlord—the latter usually 
acting as clerk—divided the fees between them, 


after paying a shilling to the tout who brought 
in the customers. 

The Grub Street Journal of January 1735 has 
the following: ‘ There are a set of drunken, 
swearing parsons, with their myrmidons, who 
wear black coats, and pretend to be clerks and 
registers of the Fleet, and who ply about Ludgate 
Hill, pulling and forcing people to some peddling 
alehouse or brandy-shop to be married ; even 
on a Sunday, stopping them as they are going 
to church and almost tearing their clothes off 
their backs.’ 

This is confirmed by Pennant, who says : ‘ In 
walking along the gtreets in my youth, on the 
side next the prison, I have often been tempted 
by the question, “Sir, will you be pleased to 
walk in and be married?” The parson was seen 
walking before his shop, a squalid, profligate 
figure, clad in a tattered plaid nightgown, with 
a fiery face, and ready to couple you for a dram 
of gin or a roll of tobacco.’ 

Ladies who«were possessed, or supposed to 
possess means, were often kidnapped and forced 
to marry ruffians whom they had never seen. 
For instance, we read that a young lady of birth 
and fortune *was forced from her friends, ‘and 
by the assistance of a wry-necked swearing parson, 
married to an atheistical wretch, whose life was 
a continual practice of all manner of vice.’ 

Again, we learn that a young tady appointed 
to meet a gentlewoman at the Old Playhouse, 
Drury Lane; but something prevented the gentle¬ 
woman coming, and the young lady being alone 
when the play was over, told a boy to fetch a 
coach for the city. * One like a gentleman helps 
her into it and jumps in after her. “Madam,” 
says he, “ this coach was called for me ; and since 
the weather is bad and there is no other, I beg 
leave to bear you company. I am going into the 
city, and will set you down wherever you 
please.” ’ 

The girl begged to be excused ; but the man 
told the coachman to drive on. The result was 
that she was driven to a house, where she was 
induced to go in on the pretext of seeing the 
man’s sister, who would accompany her the rest 
of the journey. The sister came, but immedi¬ 
ately vanished, and in her place appeared a 
‘tawny fellow in a black coat and black wig,’ 
who said: ‘ Madam, you are come in good time ; 
the doctor was just agoing ! ’ 

‘The doctor!’ exclaimed the girl; ‘what has the 
doctor to do with me ? ’ 

‘ To marry you to that gentleman. The doctor 
has waited for you these throe hours, and will 
be paid by you or that gentleman before you 
go!’ 

‘That gentleman,’ replied the girl, recovering 
herself ‘is worthy a better fortune than mine,’ 
and begged to be allowed, to go; but the men 
were obdurate ; and when she found she could 
not escape without money or pledge, told them 
that she liked the gentleman so Iffuch, that, 
she would meet him the next night and be 
married; but they did not allow her to go 
before she had given them some pledge, and 
she therefore gave them a ring, which, to quote 
her words, ‘ was my mother’s gift on her death¬ 
bed, enjoining that, if ever I married, it should 
be my wedding ring;’ and by this means she 
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The indecency of these practices, and the 
facility they afforded for accomplishing forced 
and fraudulent marriages, -were not the only 
evils, for we are told that marriages, when 
entered in the register, could be antedated with¬ 
out limit, on payment of a fee, or not entered 
at all; and women frequently hired temporary 
husbands at the Fleet, in order that they might 
be able to plead marriage to an action for debt. 
These hired husbands were provided by the par¬ 
sons at five shillings each; and we are told that 
one man was married four times under different 
names, and received five shillings on each occasion 
1 for his trouble.’ 

That the parsons did not' always get the best 
of it may be supposed from the following extract 
from the register of the Fleet Marriages : ‘1740. 
Geo. Grant and Ann Gordon, bachelor and spin¬ 
ster : stole my clothes-brush/—‘ Married at a 
barber’s shop next Wilson’s—namely, one Kerrils, 
for half a guinea; after which it was extorted 
out of my pocket, and for fear of my life, 
delivered.’ 

We are told that all sorts and conditions of 
men flocked to the Fleet to be married in haste, 
from the barber to the officer in the Guards— 
from the pauper to the peer. Timbs, in liis 
book on London , states that among the aristo¬ 
cratic patrons of these unlicensed clergy were 
Lord Abergavenny; the Honourable John Bourke, 
afterwards Viscount Mavo; Sir Marmaduko 
Gresham; Lord Banff; Lord Montague, after¬ 
wards Duke of Manchester ; Viscount Sligo ; the 
Marquis of Annandale ; Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland ; and others. Walpole writes to 
Sir Horace Mann about Fox’s marriage as 
follows : ‘ The town has been in a great bustle 
about a private match, but which, by the 
ingenuity of the ministry, has been made 
politics. Mr Fox fell in love with Lady 
Caroline Lennox (eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond), asked her, was refused, and stole her. 
His father was a footman ; her great-grandfather,, 
a king. , All the blood-royal have been up in I 
arms/ 

The Bishop of London attempted to put a 
stop to these marriages in 1702, but with very j 
little effect; and it was not until 1754 that an 
Act of Parliament was passed to prevent them. 
It is stated that the day before the Act was to j 
come into force (March 24), there were no 
fewer than two hundred and seventeen marriages 
recorded in one register book ; and these were 
the last of the Fleet weddings. 

A collection of the registers of Fleet Marriages 
was made in 1821, and was purchased by the 
government; they weighed over a ton. 

After the Marriage Bill of 1754, the Savoy 
Chapel came into vogue. . The following adver¬ 
tisement appeared in '‘the Public Advertiser of 
January 2, 1754: ‘By authority—Marriages per¬ 
formed with the utmost privacy, decency, and 
regularitj^lic the ancient royal chapel of St John 
the Baptist, in the Savoy, where regular and 
authentic registers have been kept from the time 
of the Reformation (being two hundred years 
and upwards) to thiB day. The expenses not 
more than one guinea—the five-shilling stamp 
included. There are five private ways by land to 
thiR chapel, and two by water/ 

The proprietor of this chapel was the Rev. 

Us=s= -■ . . . . 


John Wilkinson, who fancied—as the Savoy was 
extra-parochial—that he was privileged to issue 
licenses upon his own authority, and so took no , 
notice of the Act. During th? following year, 
1755, he married no fewer than eleven hundred ! 
and ninety couples. The authorities at last took 
the matter up, and Wilkinson went into hiding ; 
but he got a curate named Grierson to perform the 
ceremonies, he still giving the licenses, by which 
he thought his assistant would be harmless ; but 
this wa3 not so. Two members of the’ Drury 
Lane company were united by Grierson; and 
Garrick hearing of this, obtained the certificate, 
and had Grierson arrested. He was tried, con¬ 
victed, *.nd sentenced to fourteen years’ trans¬ 
portation ; by which sentence, wo are told, four¬ 
teen hundred marriages were declared void. We 
are not told what became of Wilkinson, whose 
trade was thus put a stop to. 


TO A LADY. 

Again I welcome the familiar pen ; 

Again I sit me down to think and write : 

Fairly and free should flow ray fancies when 
So fair a subject calls me to indite. 

And thou, 0 Muse, whoso gracious fingers oft, 

And ne’er, I trust, in vain, have beckoned me, 

Grant that thy spirit, breathing numbers soft. 

May now descend to aid thy humblest votary. 

So, when the lark, in fullest tide of song, 

Makes sudden pause amidst his music clear, 

As seeking which, of all the thoughts that throng, 

First to embody for the listening ear, 

So do I hesitate and pause, in doubt 
With such diversity where to l>egin, 

For outward eyes would praise those charms without, 
Whilst Love would greet the bouI enshrined those 
charms within. 


Ah, gracious lady, words alone arc vain 
Tlxy finer, subtler traits to fitly show ; 

Rather Apollo’s art, in sweetest strain. 

With long-drawn symphonies, as soft as low. 

And cunningly devised by master-liand, 

Thy worth and beauty better would express 
Than my rude phrases—serving but to stand 
As tokens of thy power and of my faithfulness. 

Yet tokens true are they; as tender shoots, 

Just peeping through the earth, are sureties good 
That deep below are hidden strongest roots, 

Which give this evidence of lustihood, 

So doth the love, long ’prisoned in my breast, 

Forced by its growth, at length expression find ; 

I place my life, my all, at thy behest; 

I could not love thee more, nor oaths could stronger 
bind. 

Yet what are words ? Mere breaths which pass away; 

And words are at the service of us all. 

Vows, true or false, ring all the same to-day; 

Wo by our after-actions stand or fall. 

Give me to do some deed, some work, to Bhow 
And prove the love I bear thee ; test my faith. 

I speak no more ; in silence, love shall grow, 

And silent witness give that love shall last till 
death. h. o. w. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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CAVE-HUNTING IN YORKSHIRE. 

The finest county in all England is the great 
shire of York, with its rugged coast, and its roll¬ 
ing plains dotted with many a noble church, its 
wild moorlands and lofty fells, its fertile valleys 
with their monastic ruins and crumbling castle- 
keeps. Every Yorkshire man is proud of his 
comity, whether he be foxhunting Squire, lord 
of thousands of its acres, or merchant-prince—a 
brawny artisan, toiling in one of its great manu¬ 
facturing towns, or a stalwart dalesman—a miner 
drifting for lead in the north-west, or a pitman 
burrowing for coal in the south—the sturdy 
yeoman-larmer of the wolds, or bluff fisherman 
on the shores of the wild North Sea—for is it 
not a very epitome of his country ? 

Mioklefell, Win rnside, Ingleborough, Peny- 
ghent, and many a mountain crest on the west, 
the hold chalk headland and wondrous caverns 
of Flamborough, with the romantic btretch of 
cliffs round Robin Hood Bay to eastward, afford 
scenery of the grandest description. Swaledale, 
Tee^lale, Wensleydale, Nidderdale, and Wliarfc- 
dale, with the rich’plain of York beyond stretch¬ 
ing away to the tilled slopes of the wolds and 
Hamhleton Hills, are gems of softer beauty. The 
big towns of Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Wake¬ 
field, are seats of busy commerce, whose black 
smoke pollutes the air, whilst the snorting 
engine and thundering steam-hammer resound 
both night and day. The broad Humber bears 
on its tide-ruffled bosom great fleets from Hull 
and Goole, which carry their wares to* every 
corner of the world. Fountains, Bolton, Rievaulx, 
Kirkstall, Pervaulx, and lesser abbeys, tell of 
past glories ; whilst York, Ripon, Selby, Beverley, 
and Bridlington minsters are still glories of 
to-day. The castles of York, Bolton, Knares- 
borough, Wressle, Conisbrough, Pontefract, Hclrns- 
ley, Scarborough, and other relics of troublous 
times yet look down upon this peaceful nine¬ 
teenth century. The battlefields of Stamford 
Bridge, Northallerton, Wakefield, Towton, and 
Marston Moor still speak of the share Yorkshire 


had in makiag England’s history; and grand old 
York, with its ancient churehcs and minster, its 
frowning Bars, and encircling city walls, recalls 
past fame end grandeur, when the legions garri¬ 
soned it as ‘Eboracum,’ the chief seat of the 
Roman power in Britain (when London was an 
insignificant village) Jong before Saxon and Dane 
fought in the narrow streets foSr possession of it 
as ‘Eoforwic.’ For the archaeologist, the botanist, 
the painter, and the sportsman, old ‘Eurewicshire* 
is a happy hunting-ground indeed ; the antiquary 
and philologist alike find it a rich storehouse of 
quaint customs and strange dialects ; whilst to 
the geologist and physiographist, it is a charming 
text-book, written in bold graceful language, with 
many beautiful and wondrous illustrations. 

But besides all this, Yorkshire offers vast de¬ 
lights to the explorer and lover of adventure, 
in the curious subterranean water-courses and 
awesome caverns which abound in the limestone 
ranges of the north-west. Less famous than the 
underground chambers of Derbyshire, they are 
yet more numerous, and, with two or three 
exceptions, are utterly free from the desecrat¬ 
ing presence of the inveterate ‘guide,’ who 
rushes you through them, working unseemly 
havoc the while with Queen’s English, as he 
waves his tallow candle, and bids attention to 
the features of the show. It is true that Clapham 
Cave and Stump Cross Caverns are regular stock 
tourist properties, where the lessees give admission 
and provide illuminauts* at a fixed charge per 
head ; but he who would see the weird, lonely 
passages of Ingleborough and Penyghent must 
find his own way, and carry a goodly supply of 
candles with him, for the Great ‘Alum Pot’ is 
not’ a Pooled Cavern which glaresj^ravely wh^n 
the gas is turned on; and no urchin hastens before 
to stick torches in the crevices and fissures of 
Catknot Hole. The real cave-hunter will rejoice 
at this, and fixing his headquarters at one of the 
little inns in the neighbourhood, will don hia 
canvas overalls and stiff felt hat, and go forth 
jubilantly, well stocked with ‘dips’ and matches, 
not forgetting luncheon and the cheering pipe. 
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Of course, if tho caves are only to be viewed and 
peeped into, the ‘ overalls 5 are needless ; but if 
a thorough exploration is intended, then, in 
addition, a stout rope some twelve yards long at 
least, and two companions, should be taken, for 
abrupt descents occur which are impassable with¬ 
out a rope and strong arms to hold it. 

Ingleborough, with its younger brother Simon 
Fell, is the central landmark of the great cave 
district—a district lying between Pcnyghenl* and 
Gragreth, Cam Fell, and tho village of Clapliain, 
and measuring roughly nine miles square, which 
contains all the chief Yorkshire caves' and ‘pot 
holes, 5 with the exception of a group in the lime¬ 
stone at the head of Nidderdale—one or two 
at Settle and Kilnsey, and the famous ‘Stump 
Cross 5 Cavern, which lies a little off the moun¬ 
tain road running over from Pateley Bridge 
into Wharfedale. The picturesque village of 
Ingleton is a pleasant headquarters from which 
to see Clapham and Yordas Caves/ and whence 
Ingleborough and Whernside may be ascended ; 
but if intent on systematically doing the district, 
the lonely Gcarstoncs Inn , which stands on the 
moors some 6even or eight miles on the road 
which runs up Chapel-le-dale over to Hawes in 
Wensleydale, is the best place to put up at 
Here, within easy reach, are Douk Caves, long 
water-worn tunnels piercing the limestone scaurs 
which flank the Ingleborough range, wherein is 
nothing curious except a circular opening like a 
well, which brings down a beam of light, and 
gives a glimpse of blue sky thirty feet up through 
the rock. 

Higher up the scaurs are the curious holes, or 
* pots 5 as they are locally termed, ‘ Meregill, 5 Bare- 
footwives, and Hardrawkin. The first is a slit in 
the ground about forty yards long, ranging from 
two to nine broad, and bridged now and again by 
stones and turf; and yon can plumb it to a depth 
of a hundred feet, fifty at least being under water. 
Hardrawkin is a pot or fissure nine yards deep, 
which lies between two narrow caves, both of 
which may be explored, though water often covers 
the floors. Near the little gabled church of 
Chapel-le-dale, rendered notable by Southey’s 
Doctor , is Wethercote, and its complements Jingle 
and Hurtlepot3, one of the sights of the district. 
The top of Wethercote is level with the ground, 
about fifty yards long and sixteen wide, though it 
narrows towards the ends. Descending fifty feet 
we come upon a rough arch of rock, and passing 
under it, are in the middle of the pot, and again 
descend until the btttom is reached, forty good 
yards below the surface pf the ground. Right in 
I front and eighteen yards above is an opening in 
the wall of rock; and from it a stream of water 
leaps in a thundering cascade, filling the pot with 
spray, and then diving with a shuddering rush 
into a low cave, disappears on its underground 
course to Jingle and Hurtle Pots, three hundred 
yards lower down the dale. The first of these is 
twenty yards long, and ten to three broad and 
fifteen deep; and the last, twenty-five yards by 
fifteen, and about twenty-five deep, with a sullen 
black pool nine or ten yards deep, from which, no 
outlet is apparent. When the stream is low, it 
flows far out of sight; but after heavy rain, it can 
be heard aud seen swirling in the dark depths of 
these pots ; and it ‘ hurtles 5 out of, and thus gives 


name to, the larger of the two. But when the 
‘floods are out, 5 the sight is grand and terrible, 
for then Wethercote fills entirely, and overflow¬ 
ing, foams a torrent down the mossy ravine which 
scores the land above the unseen water-course 
below. In the hillside at the back of Gearstones 
is a winding passage, Catknot Hole, which a 
guide-book says ‘contains romantic cascades and 
precipices, and is near four hundred yards long’.’ 
Three of us struggled again into our thick wet 
boots one evening, after dining sumptuously in 
the inn kitchen upon ham and eggs, and having 
cajoled the buxom hostess into presenting us each 
with a taljow dip of yellow hue and evil savour, 
we fordeuthe stream in the darkness, and groped' 
our way into the cavern’s mouth to view the said 
cascades. A stream flowing a foot deep suggested 
tho advisability of doffing boots and stockings in 
view of a long tramp on the morrow. So, bare¬ 
footed and with sputtering candles, we began the 
ascent, and toiled on for fifty minutes, until the 
dips being nearly used up, and the long passage— 
which was so narrow that it was difficult to force 
an onward way—seeming to wind on for ever, 
the retreat was sounded, and we struggled back, 
counting nine hundred paces till we readied the 
entrance, with an ounce of candle among the 
three. Of ‘cascades and precipices’ wo saw 
never a sign ; but on squeezing past sharp bends, 
we plentifully plastered ourselves with soft cal¬ 
careous deposits, which our jackets showed next 
morning to be strongly impregnated with oxide 
of iron. 

On the slopes of Penyghent are some half- 
dozen ‘pots, 5 besides numerous openings into tho 
ground, each with a streamlet issuing from or 
else plunging into it. The whole of this lime¬ 
stone district is, in fact, completely honeycombed 
by hidden passages and water-worn channels, and 
often a fall of roof lets daylight and tho explorer 
into the dark passages which pierce the hillsides 
in all directions. ‘Hull’ and ‘Hunt 5 Pots are 
the finest and chief of the Penyghent series ; the 
former a huge quarry-like hole with perpendi¬ 
cular sides, some seventeen yards long by thirty 
deep, and from ten to thirty wide, into which 
a stream—or beck, as the local term is—leaps, 
making in floods a line fall. Hunt Pot is more 
curious, and really is a pot in the floor of a 
pot; the upper one being about thirty yards by 
eighteen and ten deep, and having in tho centro 
a narrow chasm, five or six yards across at the 
widest part, narrowing to three at a depth of 
twelve yards. Into the narrow end, a beck from 
Penyghent’s bold’ crest falls, filling the black 
depths w'ith mist, till it reaches the bottom of 
the pot, sixty-five yards below ; and then it flows 
in darkness, crossing—so tradition says—the 
stream from Hull Pot, until it issues in tho 
valley as Bransil Beck, and finds its way into 
the infant river Ribble. 

But the grandest of all these Ingleborough pots 
and caves, and the one which offers the most 
risk, and needs withal a steady nerve as well 
as a fearless heart if it is to be really seen and 
properly known, is ‘Alum Pot, 5 lying on the 
north-west shoulder of Simon Fell, a mile above 
the ruined and deserted village of Selside, whose 
roofless and crumbling cottages and farmsteads 
arc a fit prelude to the weird loneliness and 
awesomencss which seem to cling about this 
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(Treat chain of gloomy caverns. A rough stone deep, and is curiously divided down the middle 
wall has been built to protect the main chasm, by a long thin rock, which is reached after a 
or Alum Pot proper; and clambering over its descent of some ten or twelve yards, and affords 
jagged edges, we are face to face with a tre- a precarious resting-place before descending the 
mendous cleft, which can only be described by other fifteen yards, which brings us to the mossy 
the word awful—sixty yards long by from ten sloping rock visible from the top of the pot, and 
to twenty wide. At the southern end, a beck which crosses it at the northern end. About 
comes sliding over the mossy edge, and . then thirty yards along this is a break where a rock 
ISlp 3 shuddering into unseen depths, whilst a slopes down to a lower level, and forms a bridge 
thi» dbkl mist rises up out of tlie blackness, over a .depth of at least thirty-five yards; but 
Aero?.- the pot, near the 'narrow end, are two past this, the way is easy to the south end, where 
balks of timber, fixed years ago, when a party the waterfall comes down from the edge of the 
of gentlemen descended this shaft; and carefully pot, seventy yards above, to fall still twenty yards 
walking along them, we reach the middle, and before it strikes the rocks. Descending to this 
look down into the tremendous hole, and see level, a series of steps down yet six or seven 
nothing but slimy walls of rock covered with yards leads to two further falls of some thirty 
lichens, and here and there great hartstongues and ten feet each, and then the water goes 
hanging in the gloom, and waving in a chili up- onward along a passage and disappears in dark- 
current of air which blows steadily from tne ness. 

sunless depths. The first impression is one of The great descent of Alum Pot was made many 
nameless dread and shrinking, an effect only years ago, when the balks of timber already 
heightened when a large stone is dropped into mentioned wfte thrown across at the top by 
the yawning gulf, and we strain ears for six long several gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and the 
seconds before it strikes at all; and then, for engineers who were constructing a line of rail- 
several moments after, hear it falling still, re- way near little. Upon tho bridge thus formed 
bounding lower and lower in unknown abysses a winch was fixed, and the explorers were let 

beneath the plank which holds us up. After down in a bucket, two at a time, plumb seventy 

gazing steadily downwards until the eye becomes yards to the rocks where the waterfall strikes, 
used to the chill gloom, we catch sight of a thus avoiding the Ibng tiring, descent of the 
sloping dark-green plain far below, from which passage from Longchurn. The* last fifty feet 
a stone will roll into deeper depths beneath, and gave each bucket-load a drenc hing, for it brought 
sec, some thirty yards down the northern side, them directly under the falling water—a very 
a huge dark arch, which cads a passage coming effective douche-batli. Leaving the pot, they 

in from the hillside. followed the stream for forty yards down the 

Without a very long stout rope, it is impos- passage until they came into a lofty cavern 
sible to descend Alum Pot from the bridge-balks ; where was a waterfall forty feet in height, formed 
and to swing freely over a visible gulf which by another subterranean streamlet; and passing 
is in all three hundred yards deep is a stiff trial through this, and continuing for thirty yards 
for ordinary nerves. So, re.-caling the wall, we further, they reached a circular hole where the 
climb some hundred and filly yards westward water sank in a miniature whirlpool; and that 
up tho liillsiuc, until we come upon several was the end of the mysterious Alum.Pot Where 
openings in the ground known collectively as the water goes to, is uncertain; it is said to 
Longchurn and Diccan Pots. Dropping into the How under Selside village, and come to light 
hollow, we see two passages leading in different again either in a muddy pot called Footnaws, 
directions, and can hear in the unseen distance twelve yards deep; or else to pass under the 
the roar of water cm il i way to Alum Pot. bed of the Kibble, and reappear in Turn Dub, 
About ten yards down, the lower passage joins a quiet pool ten yards across, out of which a 
one in which a stream is foaming ; and a piece goodly stream flows steadily into the river. One 
of burning magnesium ribbon lights up a goodly reason why the country-people hold Turn Dub 
cavern, and shows a small 'cascade seven or eight to be the outlet is that, when a marble quarry 
feet high which glistens milk-white in the bright- which lies just above Longchurn Pot was being 
ness ; and plunging into the cold waters hurry- worked, the water in the Dub was milky and 
ing onwards, we follow them in their winding muddy like the stream which flowed into Alum 
channel, often down abrupt descents and tiny Pot. 

falls, for, say, sixty yards or more, until a roomier The next most curious grftup of caverns lies 
passage strikes off to the right. The stream out of the Ingleborough .district altogether, at 
Hows straight on for some*, score yards, and then the head of Nidderdale, about the hamlets of 
joins one which flows at right angles on a ^ower Middlcsmoor and Lofthouse, where comfortable 
level, coming from a more westerly direction, quarters may be had in_ their unpretentious inns. 
If wading be a weakness, this route may be fol- On Howsteanbcck, which comes clown a romantic 
lowed ; but as underground becks are decidedly gorge, are several chambers easy of access ; and 
cold, even in July, the drier and loftier channel in afield on the Middlesmoor side opening, 

offers decided advantages. After many windings which leads 'into a long underground passage 
and one or two steep drops, passing lesser open- known as Eglin’s ‘Hole, of unknown extent, 
ings which branch off on either hand, a large The roof is in many parts so low that crawling 
and lofty chamber is reached, studded with rough is an absolute necessity ; and as the floor is often 
rocks, terminating in a black and apparently covered with soft mud, and there is nothing 
bottomless abyss, across which a gleam of twilight particular to see, no large chambers or curious 
struggles in from the Great Alum Pot through formations, the time required for this tunnel may 
the arch, which is seen when looking down from be far more advantageously spent in exploring 
the bridge. This gulf is about thirty-six yards the most famous und interesting cavern of all, 
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‘Goyden Pot,’ which lies two miles above Loft- 
house, close to the farmstead of Limley, and 
which carries the river Nidd mysteriously under-, 
ground to below Lofthouse Church. The mouth 
of this miscalled ‘pot’ is at the foot of a cliff 
seven or eight yards high, on the boulder-filled 
bed of what was the river before it broke its 
way into the hillside, and which is swept by a 
noisy torrent still in heavy floods, when the 
waters fill the cavern to overflowing. A passage 
varying in height from two to live yards and 
about one hundred yards long, with offshoots 
running right and left, leads, after several de¬ 
scending turns, into a huge chamber, filled with 
the roar and unseen spray of falling waters ; and 
magnesium ribbon reveals a weird and frightful 
scene—a deep abyss in front and below, a dome 
of blackness overhead, on the left a plunging 
cascade of flashing water, twenty feet at least in 
height Opposite and across the yawning gulf, 
a dark archway marks where a passage leads 
higher up into the mountain ; whilst to right, 
the stream still foaming after its leap, gurgles 
and rushes round a bend into a lower pitch- 
dark tunnel. In dry weather, a descent can be 
made by the aid of a rope down the side of the 
chasm, and the stream can be followed often 
waist-high for a long distance. No one, in the 
memory of living man, has succeeded in follow¬ 
ing the water into daylight; but it certainly has 
yet to be proved that it cannot be done, and 
though twice baffled, we only wait a favourable 
opportunity to make another determined attempt. , 
Long settled dry weather is absolutely necessary, 
as, owing to the steepness of the sides of the 
narrow valley, a single thunder-shower will raise 
the level of the river several feet in half an 
hour ; and the tree-roots and other massive debris 
which are plentifully wedged in the crevices of 
the roof of the cavern are sufficient evidence of 
the undesirability of being caught by the tide, 
so to speak, in Goyden Pot. 

Such are some of the Yorkshire caves; and 
those fond of adventure and rough healthy scram¬ 
bling will find many a day’s enjoyment therein, 
and spend, moreover, many a pleasant hour 
amongst the sturdy dalesmen, hearing quaint 
country legends, told in a dialect homely and 
rough, and seeing something of what life is like 
unaffected by the hurry of the great world out¬ 
side the hills around. But let not the fastidious 
venture in those wilds, for ham and eggs—eggs 
and ham—become monotonous when doing duty 
daily for breakfast, luncheon, dinner ; and though 
hospitable and op^n-hearted enough, yet the 
daleBfolk look upon aV, even Yorksniremen who 
are not natives, as ‘ farmers.’ 

BY ORDER OF ^THE LEAGUE. 


It was a little after five on the following after¬ 
noon that Sir Geoffrey walked from his house 
into the square. He seemed, by his uneasy air, 
as if he was afraid of having his movements 
watched, for he stopped, hesitated, and finally 
walked away quickly in the direction of Upper 
Brook Street. Calling a hansom, lie was driven 
to one of the quiet approaches, half town, half 


country, beyond Paddington, where he dismissed 
his cab. He then walked quickly on till he 
reached his destination—a well-appointed though 
sombre-looking establishment; and there, after 
some hesitation, he knocked. The room he was 
shown into was laid out with preparations for 
dinner; and just as the little clock over the 
mantel struck the half-hour after six, Lo Gautier 
entered. He greeted his guest quietly, talmost 
coldly, and rang the bell to order the meal It 
was a quiet little dinner, really irreproachable in 
its way—the appropriate wines being perfect, for 
Le Gautier by no means despised the pleasures 
of the table, and, moreover, was not the man to 
spare where he had a purpose to serve. 

‘Well, Sir Geoffrey,’ he said, toying with his 
glass, when the meal had concluded—it was past 
eight now, and the light was beginning to fail— 
‘do you feel equal to the coming trial?’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ the baronet replied eagerly, though his 
face was perturbed and the glass in his hand 
shook, ‘ Let us get it over ; this suspense is kill¬ 
ing me. Sometimes I fancy you are playing some 
devilish arts upon me. I doubt tho evidence of 
my senses.’ 

‘ You do not doubt,’ Le Gautier answered 
sternly. ‘ Listen ! ’ 

The light in the room was fading, and nothing 
distinctly could be seen save the glimmer of the 
waning day upon glass and silver. At the 
moment, the strains of music were heard, low 
and soft at first, then swelling louder, but always 
melancholy. It was quite impossible to tell 
whence it came—it seemed to strike the ear as if 
the earth was lull of the sweet sounds. Suddenly 
it ceased, and a sigh like a mournful wind broke 
the stillness. 

‘It might he my dead brother himself playing,’ 
Sir Geoffrey said, in great agitation. ‘ The organ 
was his favourite instrument. Strange that the 
music should be so familiar to me ! ’ 

‘ Do you doubt now V Le Gautier asked. ‘ Does 
your unbelieving mind still run upon trickery or 
mechanism, or are you convinced 1 1 

‘ I must believe,’ the weak old man replied ; 
‘I have no alternative. 1 put myself in your 
hands. Tell me what I am to do.’ 

‘Your own conscience, must guide you, and 
what the spirits will to-night must be obeyed. 
It is no question for me to decide ; I am merely 
the humble instrument, the medium between 
one world and another. I dare not advise you. 
When your nerves are sufficiently braced to meet 
the dead, I will restore the communication.—Are 
you afraid ? ’ 

* No, no ! ’ cried the baronet; ‘lam not afraid.’ 

A ‘cold, icy hand touched him on the cheek, 
and a low voice whispered in his ear the words: 
‘You are!’ Trembling, frightened, he rose from 
his chair; and then suddonly the room was filled 
with a great light, showing the baronet’s set face, 
and Le Gautier’s pallid features wearing a sardonic 
smile. Hardly had the light appeared, when it 
was gone, leaving the room in double darkness at 
the change. A yell of harsh, discordant laughter 
rang out, dying away to a moan. 

‘ What is that, Le Gautier 1 ’ Sir Geoffrey asked. 

‘Is tills all real, or am I merely dreaming?’ 

‘The spirits laugh at your audacity. You 
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boasted you were not afraid, whilst you are you can help us indirectly; you can aid us with 
trembling in every limb. You dare not say it what we most need, and that is money. You 
again ! ’ shall see the shade of Sir Ughtred presently, and 

'‘I am alarmed, mystified,’ he said ; ‘ but I am hold converse with him; but, on the peril of 
not afraid.’ your life, do not move from the spot where I 

A mocking shout of laughter followed this shall place you.’ 
speech, and the words, ‘You lie!’ as if uttered ‘Let us go now/ Sir Geoffrey cried eagerly, 
in chorus, were distinctly heard. A cold hand ‘ Why should we waste any more time talking 
•clutched Sir Geoffrey by the throat, holding him here?’ 

till hfc could hardly breathe. In his intense ‘Because things are not prepared. The shades 
agitation, he snatched at a shadowy arm, and from, another world do not come forth at a 
suddenly the hand relaxed its grip. Le Gautier moment’s bidding to show themselves to mortal 
struck a match and lighted the candles. eyes, though the air is full of them now.’ 

‘ Are you afraid now V he asked quietly. Sir Geoffrey located uneasily around for any 

*0 yes, yes; anything to save me From that traces of these ghostly visitors, though he could 

horrid grasp! My throat is aching with the see nothing; nevertheless, the idea of a chamber 
pressure.’ full of supernatural bodies was by no moans 

Le Gautier looked at the finger-marks calmly, pleasant. 

He was acting splendidly, not overdoing the ‘Then our pact is complete/ La Gautier con- 
affair in the slightest, and, on the other hand, tinucd. ‘ Briefly, it stands thus: I am to show 
not appearing altogether indifferent. He was you such things as you wish to see; and in 
playing for a high stake, and it required all his ' return, you Income a member of our Brother- 
cunning, all his cool audacity, to win. To the ! hood, swearing to promote its welfare by all the 
casual observer, he might have been an enthu- means in your power. Quick! say the word, 
siastic believer. for I feel tl^e unseen influence upon me.’ 

‘ You have seen enough/ he commenced quietly, ‘ Yes, yes—agreed ; only show me my brother.’ 
but with an air of the most profound conviction— As Sir Geoffrey spoke, a change came over 
‘ you have seen enough to know that the time for Le Gautier’s face ; the baronet watching him, 
delay is past, and the hour for action has arrived, perfectly fascinated. • The medium’s eyes grew 
The spirits to-night are incensed with you ; they larger and more luminous, his* features became 
are furious at this delay; and unless you solemnly rigid, and he moved like a man who walks in 
promise to carry out iny proposals, I shall not a dream. His gaze was fixed upon the other, but 
ri^k our lives by any manifestation to-night.’ there was no sense of recognition there—all was 

* What am I to do?'Sir Geoffrey cried piteously, blank and motionless. He rose from his chair, 

‘ 1 put myself entirely in your hands. Tell me moving towards the door, his hands groping for 
my duty, and I promise to follow it.’ it like the action of the blind, and he beckoned 

‘ So much the better for you/ quoth Le Gautier to Sir Geoffrey to follow him out along the dark 

sternly. * Listen ! You know I am a member of passage. 

a great Secret Society. In the first place, you ‘Gome!’ he said in a strange hollow voice— 
must join that; and let me tell you, your late ‘come with me! The spirits are abroad, and 
brother was a nu mber, and took the keenest j have need of me ! ’ 

interest in its movements. You must join!’ j The room they entered was situated at the 
‘ I knew my brother was embroiled in some ' back of the house, having a large old-fashioned 


for I feel tl^e unseen influence upon me.’ 

, ‘ Yes, yes—agreed ; only show me my brother.’ 


interest in its movements. You must join!’ The room they entered was situated at the 

‘I knew my brother was embroiled in some back of the house, having a large old-fashioned 
rascally Socialist plots/ said Sir Geoffrey in- bay window of the shape and form one sees in 

cautiously; ‘but I really do not see why I’- the banqueting-rooiu of old country-houses—a 

He stopped abruptly, for the same mournful sigh long narrow room, draped entirely in black ; 
was heard, and a voice whispered in the air, and the only light in the place proceeded from 
‘Beware!’ With increased agitation, he con- two small oil-lamps held by white Parian statues, 
tinued : ‘If that iJ> part of my penance, I must As the twain entered, the draperies were violently 
do so; though it is on the strict understanding agitated, as if by a sudden wind; an icy current 

that I ’- | seemed to strike them full in the face. A chair, 

‘It is on no understanding at all !’ Le Gautier ! impelled forward by an unseen hand, was pushed 
thundered. ‘ Who are you, poor mortal, that you across the bare floor, and Sir Geoffrey, at a motion 
should make stipulations ? We must have all or from his companion, seated himself therein. Lie 
nothing. Take it, or leave it! ’ Gautier stepped forward towards the window, 

He looked straight across into the other’s face, his and lighted a flat brasicj, sprinkling some sort 
eyes burning with their intensity. For a moment of powder upon it, and immediately the room 
they sat thus, striving for the mastery. Thejp Sir was filled with a dense violet mist, through 
Geoffrey looked away. He was conquered. which the oil-lamps ^j}ione dimly. The weird 

‘Let it be so/ he said. ‘Your will has con- music commenced again, and as it died away, a 
quered mine. Proceed, for I see you have some- loud report was heard, and the curtains across 
thing more yet to say/ the •window were wrenched apart _ r dig closi r, g ag. 

Again the sigh was heard, and a voice said open space. * As Sir Geoffrey gazed into it, a 


’ As Sir Geoffrey gazea into it, a 


distinctly : ‘ It is well/ The music burst out ■ form began to appear, misty at first, then getting 
again triumphant this time. When the last gradually clearer, till the watcher saw the figure 
pealing strains died away, Le Gautier continued : of a girl, dim and slight, for he could see the 
‘Your brother died at New York, as you know ; woodwork of the window behind, but clear enough 
but. at that time, he was on the business of the to see she was fair and young, with thick masses 
Society. No man had his heart so firmly set of long yellow hair hanging over her shoulders, 
upon the cause as he, no man has been so missed, and half hiding her face from sight. There was 
You would never be able to take his place ; but a look of sadness on the brow. 
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‘You may speak,’ the strange hollow tones of 
Le Gautier came through the mist ‘If you 
have any questions to ask, put them; but, at 
the peril of your life, do not attempt to move.’ 

With the most reverent and holy belief in the 
reality of the scene before him, Sir Geoffrey gazed 
at the downcast features. To his diseased mind, 
he was on the borderland of another world, and 
the very thought of speaking to the bright vision 
was full of awe. 

‘Who are you?’ he said at length in trenjulous 
tones. ‘Let me know who it is with whom I 
speak.’ 

‘ I am your better self,’ the vision spoke; and 
the voice sounded faint and distant, yet very 
sweet, like music on the waters. ‘I am your good 
spirit, your guardian angel. I stand by you night 
and day, the presiding deity of the honour of the 
House of Charteris.’ 

This artful stroke gave the listener confidence, 
and flattered his family pride. ‘ Has every man 
a spirit such as you ?’ he asked. «• 

‘ Every man who is by nature noble—yes. To 
every one who has courage and genius, one of 
my sisters belongs. I am the guiding star of 
your House. 1 have stood by yoii and yours 
in the hour of need. I saw your father die. I 
saw your brother’s deathbed. It is of him you 
would speak V * 

‘ It is,’ the baronet cried boldly. ‘ "What of 
him ? ’ 

‘You owe him a heavy debt of reparation,’ 
the vision continued sadly. ‘In life, you wore 
not always friends ; in death, you were not with 
him. He left a family. Are you aware of that, 
selfish mortal ? ’ 

‘ I did not know; I never knew. But it is 
not yet too late to atone. Tell me where they 
aro, and I will go to tjiem.’ 

‘ It is too late! ’ the figure replied in tones of 
deepest sorrow. ‘ They are dead—dead of neglect; 
nay, more, starvation. They, will not dispute 
your sway now. While you had flattery and 
adulation, while you lived in luxury and splen¬ 
dour, your kith and kin lacked bread.’ 

‘ But surely some atonement can be made ? ’ 

‘Too late—too late! Nothing can avail them 
now, no specious sophistry, no outward appear¬ 
ance of remorse. You can atone, though slightly, 
by completing the work your brother began in 
life. Know that at your very door, proud man, 
thousands of your fellow-creatures are starving, 
ground down in the dust by injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. You can help to lighten this burden; you 
can help these men,* who, poor and savage as they 
are, are yet men, and brothers.’ 

‘ 1 will! ’ Sir Geoffrey cried eagerly—‘ I will! 
Only show me how; and let me see my brother, 
if only for a brief moment.’ 

‘ That is well,’ the figure replied with a radiant 
smile. ‘As for the means, I must leave that to 
jjou. But tou shall see your brother, if only for 
a moment.-—And now, farewell.’ * 

‘ But stay another minute. I ’- 

The farewell was repeated, coming to • the 
listener’s ears as from afar off, fainter and fainter, 
as the violet mist rose again, filling the room 
with a dense fragrant smoke, through which the 
rigid figure of Le Gautier could be dimly seen 
evert and .motionless. 

When the mist cleared away again, the figure 
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of a man grew visible. Perfect* yet intangible, 
he stood there, muffled in a long cloak, and his 
features partially hidden by a soft broad-brimmed 
bat. At this spectacle, Sir Geoffrey’s agitation 
increased, and great drops stood upon his fore¬ 
head. 

‘ It is he—my brother ! ’ he groaned, starting 
from his feet; but again the word ‘Beware!’ 
seemed to be hissed in his ear. * My dear brother, 
do not look at me like that. It was no fault 
of mine, I swear.’ 

The figure answered not, but looking the 
wretched man in the face, pointed down to 
his feet, where two thin, emaciated children 
crouchedf evidently in the last stage of disease 
and starvation. 

‘What atonement can you make for this?’ 
was asked in the stern tones the listener knew 
so well. ‘ Man! in the enjoyment of what 
should, under happier auspices, have been mine, 
what do you say to this?’ He pointed down 
to the crouching children again, sternly yet 
sadly. 

‘ Anything,’ the baronet exclaimed—‘ anything, 
so that you do not torture me like this ! It is 
no fault of mine. I did not know. But any¬ 
thing in my power I will do, and do gladly.’ 

‘Well •for you that you have spoken thus! 
You shall complete the work I began in life, 
and the man called Hector le Gautier shall 
help you with his aid and counsel.—You have 
a daughter ? ’ 

‘ I have—your niece Enid. What do you know 
of her ?’ 

‘ Much ; perhaps more than you.—Listen ! and 
interrupt me at yoiu* peril. You may have 
views ior her; perhaps she has chosen for her¬ 
self. Am 1 right ? But this must not be! 
Hector le Gautier must wed her ! * 

‘ But I have other views. There is already’- 

‘ Ho you dare to cross me?’ the vision sternly 
asked. ‘Have not I and mine suffered enough 
at your hands? Promise, or’- 

Ho stopped abruptly, and again the sighing 
voice whispered ‘ Beware! ’ in an agony of 
terror, the baronet looked round ; but the dark 
eyes never seemed to leave him. So frightened 
was he, so stricken by this cunningly devised 
display, that he dared not defy the figure standing 
there before him. 

‘ I promise,’ he shouted at last—‘ I promise.’ 

‘ ’Tis well,’ the vision said. ‘From this moment, 
you are free. You will see me no more; but 
if you dare swerve a hairbreadth from our com¬ 
pact, then you shall find my vengeance swift 
and terrible. Geoffrey, farewell! ’ 

‘ But, Ughfcred ; one moment more—I ’- 

A deep shuddering sigh broke the silence, 
and c the figure was gone. Almost distracted, 
Sir Geoffrey rushed forward to _ the curtains, 
which had again fallen, but nothing was there. 
The smoke cleared away, and once again the 
room was quiet. 

Le Gautier opened his eyes, and gradually life 
and motion came back to him, as he awoke like 
a man from a trance. ‘Are you satisfied,’ he 
asked, ‘with what you have seen?’ 

‘Wonderful!’ the trembling baronet replied. 
‘It was my brother to the life—the very voice 
even. You heard the compact?’ 

‘I, my dear Sir Geoffrey? No, indeed,’ Le 
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Gautier exclaimed in a voice of great surprise. 
* Recollect, I heard nothing; my faculties were 
torpid; they formed the medium through which 
eights and sounds were conveyed to you.’ 

‘ And you heard absolutely nothing 1 ’ 

* Absolutely nothing.—But, of course, if there 
happened to be anything which concerned me, 
you can tell me at your convenience.—And 
«Mow, I think we have had enough of spirits for 
one Fight, unless you would like something to 
t ,e'idy your nerves V 

tiir Geoffrey declined the proffered refreshment, 
pleading the lateness of the hour and his desire 
to get home. Lc Gautier did not detain him ; 
and after a few words, they parted*; the one 
to dwell upon the startling events of the evening, 
and the other to complete his plans. It was a 
neat stroke of Lc Gautier’s to disclaim any know¬ 
ledge of the conversation, the rather that the 
delicate allusion to his relations with Enid were 
mentioned, and besides which, it acquitted him 
from any awkward confidences. 

‘ The game is in my hands,’ the schemer mused 
an hour later, as ho sat,over his last cigar. 
‘.Would any one believe that a man of education, 
I almost said sense, could be such a fool ?— 
Hector, Hum ami , you will never starve as long 
as there is a (Jhartcris in the world. The 
opportunity lias long been coining, but the prize 
is mine at last;’ and with these words, the 
virtuous young man went to bed, nothing in his 
dreams telling him that his destruction was only 
a question of time, and that his life was in the 
hands of two vengeful women. 


KENTISH HOPS. 

The country can show few prettier pictures than 
a liop-gardeu in a sunny August. The bines 
twine vigorously round the rustic poles, while the 
side-shoots hang down in graceful festoons or from 
pole to pole in tasteful wreaths. Rich clusters of 
burr hanging from every joint bond down the 
slender tendrils, until it seems that every moment 
they must break ; and but for tying and string¬ 
ing, break they often would. But if the graceful 
plants are picturesque in themselves, it is when 
viewed as a whole that the hop-garden has its 
greatest charm. Stretching away in endless suc¬ 
cession, until lost in the narrowed distance, is 
bower upon bower, in which Robin Goodfellow 
and all his merry crew would be at home. 
Everywhere there is a wanton luxuriance which 
seems to belong to. nature rather than to industry. 
The artific : al stiffness of the long lines of poles 
is hidden by their wealth of greenery. la many 
gardens, too, the hops are still planted in the 
good old-fashioned style—in groups of three on 
‘hills’—festooned in irregular triangles, each of 
them a verdant iirbour. Through the masses of 
foliage, the sunshine gleams merrily, lighting up 
the bright yellow catkins, and creating a thousand 
contrasts of light and shade. The pungent sweet¬ 
ness of the air gives an added charm to the 
picture, which appeals to the several senses with 
a rare witchery. We have little need, while we 
have our hop-gardens, to envy the vineyards of 


more sunny climes; and it may be a national 
prejudice, but we take leave to doubt whether 
in point of the picturesque they do not hear the 
palm. But the comparison is superfluous. 

Wc, as a nation, are proud of our hop-grow¬ 
ing counties. We point triumphantly to the 
‘fruit,’ which is, or ought to be, the staple of 
our national beverage. In one respect, however, 
the culture of the hop sadly resembles that of 
the 1 grape. Both are terribly hazardous. Not 
even the dreaded phylloxera is more devastating 
than the red spider. The oidium is not more 
deadly than mould, and both diseases, curiously, 
require to be treated by sulphuring. Hops, like 
vines, are subject to plagues of vermin. The 
hop-fly is a terrible pest, and when, as often 
happens, it attacks the bines at the same time 
as mildew, the case is almost hopeless, for sul¬ 
phuring cannot be employed. According to the 
popular theory, sulphur, although it revives the 
blighted bines, makes the fly more vigorous ; so 
that, as the fresh sap rises, it effects such a lodg¬ 
ment in the plant that recovery becomes hopeless. 
No more dismal spectacle can be imagined than 
a blighted hop plantation. The blackened bines 
cling listlessly to tj;e poles. Here and there, a 
lew young but sickly shoots give proof of a 
vain effort to throw off the pestilence, which 
seems to threaten the very existence of the 
parent stem. 

1 top-culture, indeed, has manifold dangers in 
our treacherous climate. Iu dry seasons, the 
crop is often so light as hardly to pay for the 
picking; while, unless there be sunshine and 
to spare, and, above all, a long spell of warm 
nights, the burr hardly ripens, and the hops cannot 
be got in anything like condition. It is not 
perhaps generally known that although this is 
a special branch of agriculture, and calls for a 
high degree of skill and care, there are many 
varieties of hops which are suited to many 
different soils, and will thrive under different 
conditions. It is a common saying in hop 
counties that one good crop every seven years 
will pay ; so that it may well be asked whether, 
notwithstanding the risk, a much greater area 
could not be advantageously put under hops in 
England 1 On soils and in situations where the 
famous ‘Goldings’ or ‘Whitebines’ will not do 
well, ‘Grapes’ often thrive.* Then a kind known 
by the familiar name of ‘Jones’s’ have long been 
profitably grown on li^ht and poor land ; and 
on stiff soils, ‘Colegates,’ a late and very hardy 
variety, have done well. Flemish red bines, too, 
although an inferior sort, often succeed in bad 
years, since they are less susceptible to blight. 
So there is picntv of choice for agriculturist^, 

There is'good reason for bcliffttflg that hflfis 
were known to the Anglo-Saxons, whether or 
not they introduced them into Britain; for the 
name is admittedly derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
hoppan, ‘to climb/ There is, however, a distich : 

Turkey, carps, hoppes, pickard, and beer, 

Came into Knglaud all in one year— 

whence lias arisen the notion that the plant was 
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not known in this kingdom until the time of 
Henry VIII. But although the method of 
cultivating the plant in vogue in the Low 
Countries may then have been first introduced 
into England, as early as the year 1428 Par¬ 
liament was petitioned against the hop as a 
wicked weed,’ showing that it was then coming 
into use. It was not, however, until a century 
later that it became a general ingredient in the 
manufacture of malt liquors, and it was long 
chiefly imported; for the plant was not extensively 
cultivated with us until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The city of London did 
not look with favour upon the new industry, for 
they petitioned the Long Parliament against ‘ two 
nuisances or offensive commodities which were 
likely to come into great use and esteem ; and 
that was Newcastle coal in regal’d of their stench, 
and hops in regard that they would spoyl the 
taste ot drink and endanger the people.’ The 
petition, however, does not seem to have met 
with very great success, for both industries soon 
increased to prodigious proportions. Hops were 
presently taxed, and became a source of consider¬ 
able revenue. 

Kent was always tbe chosen hop county. Some 
seventy thousand acres are now under this crop, 
and of these, forty thousand are in Kent alone. 
Farnham is the centre of. the hop district of 
Surrey. Then parts of Hants and Sussex, Essex 
and Suffolk, Hereford and Worcester, and even 
so far north as Notts, have long been cropped 
with hops; and although success has been 
checkered with failure, the returns as a whole 
have proved fairly remunerative. The yield is, 
of course, very variable, ranging from eight to 
ten hundredweight per acre in a good season, 
the heaviest crop on record being twenty-five 
hundredweight, to five and even three or less 
in a bad one. The prices realised, too, depend so 
much upon condition and quality that it is only 
possible to give here the slightest indication. As 
much as twenty-five pounds per hundredweight 
has been paid for the first ‘pockets’ on sale in 
the Borough ; but this is, of course, a phenomenal 
price. Owing to the immense quantities of 
foreign hops in the market, prices in an ordinary 
year seldom rule higher, for all but the very 
finest sorts, than from nine to thirteen pounds 
per hundredweight. But although hop cultivation 
is steadily on the increase in England, it by no 
means keeps pace with the import trade. Every 
year we import many hundred thousand hundred¬ 
weight, of which about half comes from tbe 
United States, and the remainder from Australia, 
Belgium, France, Wurtemberg, Central Germany, 
and Holland. Against {his we export only a few 
thousand hundredweight to India and some of 
the colonies. 

From all this, it will he seen that there is room 
for a considerable increase in the land under hop 
cultivation in this country. Nor, if the culture of 
trie plant be strictly subordinated to tnat of other 
crops, need the risk be prohibitive. Moreover, a 
variety of uses have lately been introduced for 
the waste of the crop. Little, for instance, has 
hitherto been made out of the bines in this 
country ; but within the last few years they have 
been experimentally converted into ensilage and 
found to form at once a valuable feeding material 
and a useful tonic. Other uses have been found 


for them abroad. Thus, in Sweden, they have 
long been treated so that they could be woven 
into a rough kind of cloth. The process was 
formerly very tedious, consisting chiefly of soak¬ 
ing them in water all the winter ; but it has been 
greatly expedited by treating them successively 
with alkaline lye and acetic acid, when the fibre 
is at once ready for bleaching. This use for hop¬ 
bine has, however, for some unknown reason^ 
never attracted much attention in Great Britain. 
An English patent was once taken out for using 
the plant for tanning purposes ; but, so far as we 
know, it has never been very successfully used ; 
and the bine is still to a large extent regarded as 
a waste product, or at best used as litter. 


GEORGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR 

CHAPTER III.—SUCCESS AT LAST. 

Alfred Robeuton was too politic to make 
known the full extent of his discomfiture. lie 
made light of the matter: most authors had 
had their difficulties-at first, and why should 
he expect to escape? He made himself very 
agreeable to the old gentleman. The short 
experience he had had of trying to earn money 
had led him to reflect that a man having a 
snug going business and a farm worth four or 
five thousand pounds might not be such an 
undesirable father-in-law after all, even though 
he was an innkeeper. He threw greater fervour 
than ever into his manner towards Anne, and 
talked in a gay and hopeful way of the future. 
But she was too keen-sighted to be deceived ; 
she read the secret of his crushed hopes in his 
sunken eyes and cheeks, ami was not at all 
misled by bis forced cheerfulness of manner. 
She forbore to annoy him with prying questions, 
and affected in the meantime to see as roseate 
a prospect as he himself did. When the colour 
came back to his cheeks and he began to look 
more like his former self, she spoke to him 
seriously. "Would he allow her to see the re¬ 
turned manuscripts ? 

‘You know, Alfred,’ she said,‘I have been a 
great reader of what is called “light literature*’ 
in my day, and perhaps I might—from a reader’s 
point of view, you know—happen to light on the 
secret of your want of success. Give me two or 
three of your stories, and I will have a look at 
them before I go to bed to-night.’ 

He was astonished ! To think of this simple 
country girl proposing to criticise his literary 
work K 

‘Well, Nan, I’ll select two or three of my 
best,’ he said; ‘ but I fear you will prove far too 
indulgent a critic to be a just one.’ 

‘No, Alfred,’ the girl replied gravely; ‘you 
need not -fear that. You may depend that any 
faultB that I may perceive will be carefully 
pointed out to you. Don’t look for any kid- 
glove treatment at my hands ; and be prepared, 
in any case, to keep your temper.’ 

The next morning, after breakfast, she handed 
him his. papers back. He could not possibly 
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guess from her countenance what her impression 
had been. Her face had an earnest, but not 
an altogether unhopeful look about it; certainly, 
it did not show any signs at all of a wondering 
admiration for his genius. 

‘ Well, sir, I’ve read your stories, as I pro¬ 
mised I would. I will say all my disagreeable 
tilings about them first. To begin: I think 
tin y laok the narrative power which leads a 
readc;- on, once he has commenced a story, and 
almost compels him to read it to the finish. 
Of course he is disappointed at the denouement; 
but he is equally ready to be cheated again by 
the next book he takes up, provided the author 
lias the same power to lure him on. I think 
the first aim of a magazine writer should be to 
make his stories readable/ 

‘And are not mine readable V he said, biting 
his lips and a frown overshadowing his brow. 

‘Ah, I sec you are wincing, Alfred! But 
didn’t I warn you I would he a severe critic ? 
No ; I did not say your stories were not readable ; 
but they might be made much more so/ 

And to his amazement, this young girl launched 
into a critical analysis of tlio plots, characters, 
and treatment of his three stories; and her 
remarks, strange to say, pretty closely agreed 
with those expressed by the ignorant London 
editors! Nan had verily profited by her old 
lover’s literary conversations; but Alfred knew 
nothing at all of that. She was then graciously 
pleased to say a few words of commendation. 

‘Your style of composition is far too even for 

that sort of work. It lacks eccentricity ’- 

‘Pardon, Nan!’ lie interrupted; ‘but are you 
serious? 1 have hitherto understood eccen¬ 
tricity was considered a blemish in any author’s 
style/ 

‘ Nonsense! ’ she said. ‘ Tf not overdone, it lends 
a piquancy to writings that without it would 
attract no attention und be passed by as prosy. 
When an author happens to hit on a good original 
phrase, he should “ring the changes” on it. 
The render recognises it as an old friend met 
under new circumstances, and is not at all dis¬ 
pleased. An author who can originate a few 
phrases, put them in his mental kaleidoscope, so 
to speak, and sprinkle the resulting combinations 
through his book, is said to have acquired “a 
style,” and his books are sought after/ 

‘By Jove, Nan, but you surprise me!’ lie 
cried, looking at her with a puzzled air. ‘ What, 
then, would you advise me to do ? ’ 

She was prepared for this question, and had 
been framing an answer to it in her mind for 
some days past. Obviously, the most sensible 
advice was for him to abandon his literary 
dreams, and settle down to the pursuit of his 
profession. But then sensible advice is rarely 

I ialatable, and still more rarely adopted. That 
le was determined to make a mark of some kind 
in literature, was evident, and she rather admired 
her lover’s indomitable pluck, in refusing to 
accept as final the unfavourable criticisms of 
London editors. If he hadn’t been her lover, 
she would probably have called it ‘stupid obsti¬ 
nacy/ She therefore determined to urge him on 
in his literary projects; he was undoubtedly 


clever, and was certain, sooner or later, to see his 
productions in print. When he reached that goal, 
the glamour which possessed him would probably 
vanish; and he would then most likely return 
to his profession, as a surer road to success 
and distinction. 

‘Did you ever try the Olympic, Alfred?’ she 
said. 

‘0 no,’ he rejoined. ‘You see, it is more of 
a review. Besides, it is a very high-class, exclu¬ 
sive qiagazine, and one not at all likely to 
encourage beginners like me/ 

‘ I know they don’t publish stories,’ continued 
Nan; ‘ but they ljave often short descriptive 
articles. Now, I was thinking if you were to 
send the editor a short sketch of some kind in 
your very best style, he might perhaps put it 
in/ 

‘And what kind of sketch would you propose 1 ’ 
he inquired. 

‘ What would you think of “ A Summer llamble 
in Kirkcudbright?” she replied. ‘The editor 
belongs to that quarter; and if the description 
of the scenery and folks were well done, I think 
he might put it in/ 

‘A capital idea, Nan. Why, I’ll set about 
it at once,’ he said impetuously. 

Alfred went to -work with renewed hope and 
vigour. After ten days’ alternate rambling and 
writing, he one evening announced that his 
paper was finished, and read it over to Nan in 
the parlour. On the whole she gave a favour¬ 
able verdict on its merits; and it was sealed up 
and duly addressed to the editor of the Olympic. 
She had insisted on him using a noin de plume. 
He chose that of ‘Ariel and the addreas was: 

‘ Post-office, Glcnluce.—To lie till called for/ 

The evening passed pleasantly in chat and 
song; and when Nan rose to bid good-bye for 
the night, she said : ‘ By-the-bye, Alfred, you had 
better give me your letter with the manuscript. 

I will see the postman as he passes in the morn¬ 
ing, and hand it to him/ 

‘Nonsense, Nan!’ he returned. ‘Why, the 
mail-gig passes before six o’clock. There’s no 
use in disturbing you so early. I will hand it 
to him myself/ 

She was inexorable in her request, however, and 
ended the dispute by playlully seizing the letter, 
and tripping up-stairs before he could prevent 
her. Once in tne privacy of her own room, a 
strange change came over her. With knitted 
brow and compressed lips, she slowly paced the 
apartment. Evidently, she was making up her 
mind on some important re.ittlve. At last she 
clasped her hands and whispered to herself: 

‘ Yes ; I ’ll do it—but is it lair ? ’ 

She had a tired and drowsy look next day; and 
when Alfred asked if she had been in time to 
give the postman the *all-iniportant letter, she 
answered somewhat petulantly in the affirmative. 
After*a time he took to walking to Gle^luce 'hfciiy 
to 6ee if there? were any‘letter’s for “Ariel/ For** 
ten day3 he came back empty-hunded and 
dispirited; on the eleventh he bounced into 
Nan’s private parlour in a state of wild delight. 

‘ I knew it—I was sure of it, Nan ! ’ he cried, 

‘ that the moment my writings came before a com- 

E rtent judge they would be fully appreciated. 

ook ! here is a bank draft for twenty pounds. 
It only took me ten days to write the sketch. 
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Why, it is payment at the rate of six hundred 
a year! ’ 

‘Was there a note with it?’ she asked quietly. 

‘Yes; a precious short one, though. “The 
editor of the Olympic acknowledges receipt of 
Ariel’s manuscript, which he accepts, and begs 
to inclose bank draft for twenty pounds as an 
honorarium,” That is alL’ 

‘The editor has remunerated you very hand¬ 
somely, I think,’ Bhe said, continuing "her sewing. 
‘But mind that one swallow does not make a 
summer. Don’t be too sanguine. Other editors 
may not be so generous to you.’ 

‘Stuff! ’ he replied loftily. ‘ Do you mean to 
say he would have sent so much unless he knew 
he had got value, good value for it too 1 Do you 
know, Nan, I made up my mind, after getting the 
letter, to start for London to-morrow ? I ’ll call 
on the editor of the Olympic —perhaps he 
may *- 

* On no account must you do that, Alfred !’ she 
cried, dropping her sewing, and tfvith a terrified 
look in her face. ‘Go to London, if you think 
proper ; though I think you would be foolishly 
spending money in doing so. But you mustn’t 
call on the editor.’ 

‘And why mustn’t I call on him?’ he said in 
a displeased tone of voice. 

‘I have reasons—private reasons of my own, 
Alfred, to wish you to refrain from doing so,’ 
she replied a little awkwardly. ‘ I cannot explain 
them to you just yet; perhaps I may again. 
Meantime, you must promise me solemnly not 
to call on him, or send him any more contribu¬ 
tions, unless you choose to do so in your own 
name. * On no account must he be made aware 
that you are “ Ariel.” Remember, it was through 
my advice you scored this first success; continue 
to follow it, for 1 can assure you it is for your 
own good.’ 

He grumbled a good deal, but in the end 
agreed to the restriction imposed on him. lie 
held firm, however, to liis intention of going to 
London; and Anne did not press her objections 
further. He could not understand why she was 
not more elated ut this auspicious beginning of 
his literary career. In fact, he fancied he saw a 
pained expression passing over her countenance, 
when, in the exuberance of his spirits, he enlarged 
on the brilliancy of his prospects in the metro- 
! polis. Somehow or another, the success of ‘A 
Summer Ramble in Kirkcudbright* detracted 
from rather than added to the happiness of the 
lovers. The slightest possible degree of coldness 
sprung up between them. He "was annoyed, and 
even felt some distrust at the prohibition put 
on him regarding the Olympic. That Nan was 
annoyed at something, was apparent; but whether 
it was his anxiety to leave her and be off to 
the scene of his future* triumphs, or what it 
was, was not very apparent. The only one 
^wha enjqyt^l unalloyed satisfaction from the 
event was old Mr Porteous. Tne hank draft 
| convinced him more than a thousand arguments 
that there was money in literature, and that his 
proposed son-in-law possessed the Open Sesame 
to its stores. He had far too high an opinion 
of his old friend the editor’s sense than to 
suppose he would have given twenty pounds 
for a short sketch unless it was of real merit. 
$hcse reffections made him a trifle more cordial 


ad ye 

and Nan drove him to the railway station, they 
all parted the best of friends, the lovers pro¬ 
mising to correspond punctually as before. 


A HUMBLE SPRIG OF NOBILITY. 

A RED RIVER BTORr. 


Towards the close of the last centairy, Mr 
Beauchamp, a young Englishman of good family 
—a friend of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan- 
entered a large mercantile house in London with 
a view, it was supposed, of ultimately becoming 
a partner therein. With this firm he passed the 
earlier years of his manhood. With the single 
exception of having lost both his parents in nis 
youth, he was regarded as a singularly fortunate 
individual; and at the age of nineteen he formed 
a matrimonial engagement with Julia Middleton, 
a young lady of considerable prospective wealth, 
and of remarkable personal attractions. But 
just at the time when an announcement of the 
marriage was expected by the friends on both 
sides, Mr Beauchamp disappeared in a mysterious 
manner; and neither the parent* nor Miss 
Middleton had any explanation of the cause of 
liis disappearance, or whither he had gone. It 
was, however, but a nine days* wonder; and all 
minds, but one, ceased to trouble themselves 
further about the matter. That one was the poor 
girl herself, who was deeply attached to her lover. 
Whenever any hint was thrown out which cast a 
doubt over the moral rectitude of Henry Beau¬ 
champ’s character, she indignantly repudiated the 
idea, and would believe no evil concerning him 
that originated in mere conjecture on the part of 
the speaker. 

It must he borne in mind that at the period of 
which we are writing, international communica¬ 
tion was not carried on with the same speed and 
facility as in these days, and a considerable time 
elapsed ere it became known that Henry Beau¬ 
champ had embarked for Canada. But of his* 
real whereabouts nothing was known for years. 
The facts we are about to record were divulged 
to us by a lady to whom we shall hereafter refer. 
He had, it appeared, entered into business with a 
Fur Trading Company, and with them he passed 
many years in a country called ‘The Kepigong,’ 
between Lake Superior and James Bay. Half a 
century ago, traders were often men of low typo, 
who led lax and vicious lives. As ill-luck would 
have it, it was amongst such a elas3 that the 
young adventurer chanced to fall. Out in that 
wild territory, with no sort of restraint on his 
actions, in the midst of lawless and strange com¬ 
panions, he often fell a victim to their evil 
influence and example, and his very weakness 
and ignorance made him an easy prey to their 
wiles and cupidity. If lie made money, they 
cheated him out of it. lie was often reduced to 
the brink of starvation ; and at one period lie 
subsisted for two months on a miserable specieB of 
fish called tuckers.’ 

After countless trials and vicissitudes, he ob¬ 
tained employment at Lake Winnipeg, where ho 
passed another decade; but even there liis evil 
genius seemed to pursue him, for he received 
accidentally the contents of a loaded gun in his 
leg, which wound caused him at times great 
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suffering throughout his whole life. But he was 
a man of pluck and courage, and would never 
yield to any obstacle which perseverance could 
overcome. Having resolved to try his fortunes 
on his own account in a district involving several 
hundred miles of travel, he provided himself with 
a couple of horses, and set out attended by one 
serving-man. On they went till nightfall through 
tT wild uninhabited region, where nature asserted 
her right to repose in their wearied limbs and 
failing spirits. So, having first picketed their 
horses, they lay down to rest in the best shelter 
they could find. Feeling amply refreshed by 
daybreak, they determined to continue their 
journey with no further halt till eventfdc. But 
alas for their horses! The animals had either 
decamped or been -stolen, probably the former. 
After some cogitation as to the next step to be 
taken, Mr Beauchamp decided to send his servant 
in (juest of the. animals, whilst he remained at 
his post The day passed, the night pressed 
onwards, and morning dawned without either 
horses or man having appeared. Unprovided 
with a compass, chart, or guide of any descrip¬ 
tion, Mr Beauchamp then felt how futile liis 
hopes must prove—that the poor man had prob¬ 
ably lost his way, and that there would be no 
more meeting between them. 

For a while utterly disconsolate, the solitary 
traveller bethought him of retracing his steps ; 
but when he attempted to walk, lie found himself 
so broken down by fatigue and over-exertion that 
he could only limp along, or drag liis wearied 
body on all-fours. Finally, ‘ worn out,’ as he him¬ 
self expressed it, ‘both in body and mind,’ and 
when within but ten miles of his trading-post, 
lie lay down with the fervent hope that death 
would pul an end to such torture; but not 
liking the idea ol‘ his body being devoured by 
wild animals, lie crawled about to get together 
branches of trees wherewith to cover himself 
But in spite of all the man had suffered, death 
was still to he balked of its prey. Some Red 
Indians fortunately came upon him, and by his 
discoverers he was kindly eared for and nourished, 
and taken to liis post, where, after some weeks, he 
gradually recovered. 

Was it retribution or destiny, or what, that 
made him again such a cruel martyr to circum¬ 
stances in the next episode of his career? After 
Lord Selkirk began to colonise the Red River, 
Mr Beauchamp gave up his prospects in the Fur 
Company and turned settler. In opposition to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, another had been 
lormed, called the North-West Company. Be¬ 
tween the two there was great rivalry and jeal¬ 
ousy. At the instigation of some of its people, 
Mr Beauchamp was made prisoner, thrown, into 
a dungeon in Fort-William, and from thence 
taken to Montese, where his alleged trial was to 
take place, without liis ever having been told of 
the crime whereof he was accused. After weeks 
of weary waiting and dread expectation, he was set 
at liberty without a single question having been 
put to him, the sole object of his oppressors 
having been to detach him from Lord Selkirk’s 
interest, which they considered was synonymous 
with that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Lord Selkirk’s ageuts having meanwhile dis¬ 
covered that a plot was hatching at M‘Gillivray’s 
house in Montreal—and the nucleus of the North- 


West Company—to upset altogether the infant 
settlement at Red River, Mr Beauchamp volun¬ 
teered to set off at once and convey the first 
intelligence of this Guy Fawkes business to the 
poor unsuspecting colonists. To this end, he 
started for Moose Factory, in James Bay, in an 
Indian canoe. When about midway, he was 
overtaken by the rigours of a Canadian winter, 
with all its impediments to continued and safe 
travel. He had to walk to the above-named 
Factory, and thence along the coast of Hudson’s 
Bay to A1 bury, Severn, and York factories, and 
on to Red lliver—a journey of two thousand 
miles, a feat which ,only a nature inured to pri¬ 
vation and hardship such as we have described, 
together with the substratum of an iron consti¬ 
tution, could possibly have performed. 

On the night of Mr Beauchamp’s arrival at liis 
destination, there happened to be some kind of 
bacchanalian revelries going on in true military 
style, got up by the commandant at Fort Douglas, 
Red lliver. I ft these our adventurer took part, 
but in a way that did not greatly redound to 
his credit Nothing, it may be presumed, was 
known therg of his antecedents, and as he was 
heart and soul devoted to Red River, he was 
advised to find a wife amongst the native women 
of Caledonia residing on the spot. The choice 
was soon made of a %idow, andyn the absence 
of any clergyman, the knot was tied by the 
civil magistrate. Shortly after, liis pecuniary 
affairs being now in u satisfactory condition, 
he resolved to return to England. Whilst 
there, a longing came over him to see once 
more the love of liis youth and to ask her 
forgiveness for the past and the boon’ of her 
friendship in his declining years. More than 
thirty years had elapsed since they parted, but 
the lady hod never married After the death of 
her parents, she had come into possession of a 
fortune, and had a handsome establishment in 
Borlman Square. There she resided for the rest 
of her life, and there, too, she saw again the friend 
of her youth, and received liis explanation. What 
that explanation was, never passed her lips. We 
may be sure tliut no man of birth, fortune, and 
social position would have sacrificed all for a 
trifle, and become to all intents and purposes an 
outlaw. 

It was during tills sojourn in England that he 
formed the plun of a ‘Buffalo Wool Company,’ 
making himself the managing partner. It turned 
out a miniature South Sea Bubble, for it left 
Mr Beauchamp minus six thousand pounds. He 
had returned to Canada in *1820, and an occa¬ 
sional interchange of letters with Miss Middleton 
followed. In his perfect diction and finished 
phrases there was still much to remind her of the T 
fascinating polished friend of her youth, from 
whose pen she had received an unvarnished 
account of his strange career. In testimony of 
this,* a touching record was found*, aunongafcVhe#* 
papers at her decease, which took place some 
years after that of Mr Beauchamp. When tfie ' 
news reached him in 1826 of the failure of his 
last venture, the shock it gave him reduced hia 
fine athletic form in a few weeks to a shadow. 
He was first attacked by delirium, and then fell 
into a state of absolute despondency. But Mb 
mental faculties completely recovered their power; 
and just at the most critical period of hia illness, 
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ho was received and cared for by the English 
chaplain and his wife. When sufficiently restored, 
he sought some new means of employment which 
involved neither risk nor outlay. His last occupa¬ 
tion was the mastership of a private boarding- 
school for the families ot the Company’s officers at 
the Red River. In this way he managed to sup¬ 
port himself and his family until his death. He 
used to speak of himself to the clergyman’s wife 
as 1 a humble Bprig of nobility/ and had ingeni¬ 
ously drawn out a genealogical tree—still in the 

P ossession of this lady’s family—tracing his 
escent from Richard Cceur-dc-Lion. 

Al AT LLOYD’S. 

A1 at Lloyd’s is a sufficiently familiar expression; 
it meets our eye in the newspaper paragraph ; 
it stares at us from the wall-placard ; and it 
haunts us in Fenchurch Street, E.C., Water 
Street, Liverpool, and other chosen homes of ship¬ 
owners. Every one recognises i» it a nautical 
equivalent lor ‘first quality;’ but here infor¬ 
mation on the subject usually ends. As Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping* the 
institution granting the title in question, has not 
long since celebrated its jubilee, we believe a 
short account of the origin of that undertaking 
and of the work in wliioh it is engaged may 
prove of interest. 

The business of underwriting or insuring against 
marine risks is of very ancient date ; to say that 
it existed among the Phoenicians takes us back 
a long way in the world’s history ; and ns a 
necessary preliminary to legitimate underwriting, 
as distinguished from mere chance-work, lies, and 
must ever have lain, in knowing that the vessel 
proposed to be insured is seaworthy, we may 
also claim for the business of the ship-surveyor 
a respectable antiquity. 

The primitive underwriter was probably a man 
with a practical knowledge of ships, and who, 
when asked to insure a certain vessel, surveyed 
it himself. As business increased, however 
.the inconvenience attending this system would 
soon make itself felt, and the obvious expedient 
of the underwriter employing a skilled limn to 
make the survey for him and send in a report, 
would be adopted. From an underwriter receiv¬ 
ing reports of the condition of individual ships, 
to his arranging these in tabular form, is but a 
step; and from individual underwriters drawing 
up such lists for their own guidance, to their 
agreeing generally- to place them at the service 
of their brothers in the business, is but another, 
although the length time that elapsed ere this 
latter result was reached was doubtless consider¬ 
able. The oldest classified list of shipping extant 
dates only from the beginning of tne reign of 
George III. ; but this document—of which more 
anon—bears unmistakable internal evidence of 
_beigg at t^e time no novelty. 

Our story‘opens during the early years of the 
reign of Charles II. ; English colonies across the 
sea were beginning to prosper ; English commerce, 
notwithstanding oppressive fiscal laws, was on 
the increase, and the business of the underwriter 
naturally followed. London was then, as now, 
the headquarters of the marine insurance business 
of the country ; _ and the city coffee-houses, then 
but of recent origin, were the common meeting- 


places of all connected with the shipping interest: 
it is the name of the proprietor of one of these 
establishments that now liveB in that of the great 
corporation of Lloyd’s. 

Edward Lloyd is one of those men of whom 
we would gladly know more than history has 
brought down to us, but of whose personality 
apart from his work we know practically nothing, 
even his proper name having been lost, until 
recovered by the researches of a recent*, writer. 
Finding his house in Tower Street regularly 
frequented by underwriters, Lloyd—who must 
have been a man of great ability and foresight— 
appears to have formed the resolution of making 
it the headquarters of the business; and to this 
end, gave facilities for meetings, arranged for 
sales of vessels and cargoes, started a newspaper, 
and practically identified his interests with those 
of his patrons. The newspaper was short-lived, 
being suppressed by government; but his labours 
were rewarded by his seeing his establishment— 
latterly removed to Lombard Street—the centre 
of marine insurance business not only lor London 
but for the kingdom. Three generation- of under¬ 
writers met at the Lombard Street coffee-house, 
and when, in 1770, having formed an associa¬ 
tion, they removed to premises ot their own, and 
shortly after to the Royal Exchange, they took 
the name of their old headquarters with them ; 
and tints it has come about that the greatest 
marine insurance corporation the world has 
seen owes its name, and to a certain extent its 
origin, to a London coffee-house keeper at the 
time of the Restoration, to whose memory the 
foreign shipowning Companies’ titles of ‘Austrian 
Lloyd’s,’ ‘North German Lloyd’s/ ‘Argentine 
Lloyd’*/ &c. are additional tributes. The classi¬ 
fied list of shipping already referred to as the 
oldest extant is dated 17G4, but is, unfortunately, 
somewhat mutilated. The work is arranged in a 
form very 811111101 * to that of the register books 
of to-day, giving in parallel columns the name 
of the vessel, tonnage, date of building, owner, 
&c. ; and also what is evidently intended for a 
character or class, one or other of the vowels A, 
E, &c., in conjunction with the letters G, M, or 1>. 
The key to this system of classification is miss¬ 
ing ; but Mr Martin, the historian of Lloyd’s, 
has surmised, with every appearance of justice, 
that the vowels refer to the character of the hull 
of the vessel; and the accompanying letters, being 
the initials of the words good, middliruj, and bad, 
to the character of the equipment; A G being 
thus a good, well-equipped ship, and U B the 
reverse. 

How to express satisfactorily the condition of 
a ship by means of symbols was evidently about 
this time a disputed point, as in a register dated 
four*years later an entirely new system appears, 
the letters a, b, c being used in conjunction with 
the Roman numerals I, 2, 3, 4. Under this 
system, a 1, an approximation to the now familiar 
character, represented a good vessel; and c 4 its 
antithesis, seven years later still, in 1775, the 
vowels again make their appearance for expressing 
the character of the hull, the Roman numerals 
being retained, and A ], as the symbol for a first- 
class ship, .comes on the scene. To decide what 
shall be the classification letters or numerals used 
in describing ships of varying character is one 
thing; to give to each ship the class to which 
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A1 AT LLOYD’S. 

it is justly entitled is another and decidedly were in a hopeless condition;' but ten years 
more difficult matter. So the London under- more of trouble and dispute had to pass ere 
writers found; but instead of treating the question differences were adjusted, jealousies set at rest; 
as one in which many interests were involved, and the ‘Red’ and the ‘Green’ now united, 
they treated it as concerning themselves alone, commenced a fresh career of usefulness under 
and, during the closing years of last century, the title of ‘Lloyd’s Register of British and 
came to a decision the sole merit of which was Foreign Shipping,’ the new departure dating 
itg simplicity. The London shipbuilders of the from January 1835. The Committee of man- 
day got # a better price for their work than the agement of the new Register was supposed to 
builJer* at other ports, and consequently were represent in equal proportions the interests of 
able to, and admittedly did, turn out a better the slripowners, shippers, and underwriters, and, 
ship. Further, it might be primd facia supposed so far as London was concerned, it doubtless did 

that a ship, built even on the Thames, was not so. With, however, that preference for men 

so good after being afloat ten years as on# the clay and things metropolitan, not unknown yet on 
of its launch. Putting these two things together, the banks of the Thames, the interests of the 
the compilers of the Register decided to class other shipping ports of the United Kingdom 
ships simply according to their age and where received scant recognition, and the result was 
they were built; such events as a ship newly the perpetuation of grievances, the effects of 

built on tbe Tees being occasionally better than which have lasted to our own day. Of much 

a Thames-built craft of the same size that had greater importance than the mere union of the 
been knocking about the seas for five years; or rival Registers # was the adoption of the system 
a thirteen-year-old ship under good management of surveying and classification, which, although 
being actually in better repair and more sea- improved in detail to an extent then undreamt 
worthy than an eight-year-old one in careless of, is in operation stilL It was settled that 
hands, being held to be contingencies needless to henceforth wjssels were to be classed on their 
provide against. It was hardly to be supposed own merits as at date of survey; that the class 

that the shipowners would agree to a system of should be fixed by the committee on the report 

classification which practically placed a monopoly of the surveyor; that vessels built with a view to 
in tiie hands of certain builders, and which class should be under survey dicing the course 

decreed that existing ships after a certain period of construction ; and that the shipowner should 

would lose their class, no matter how perfect pay the survey fees. 

their state of repair ; and the result of indignation At the. date of the founding of Lloyd’s Regis- 
mcetings on the subject was the starting of a ter, and for untold generations before, the one 
new Register of shipping; thereafter known as material used for building ships was wood, 
the ‘Red Boole;’ the former, or underwriters’ Long experience had made its properties common 
register, being known us the ‘ Green Book.’ From knowledge, and it might reasonably be supposed 
the date of founding of the Red Book, the history that shipbuilders would long since have come 
of sliip-classification, from being fragmentary, to an agreement as to the dimensions, say, of 
becomes continuous; and, had the popular saying, the ribs, keel, or planking of a ship of given 
that competition the life of trade, been ol size; such, however, was far from being the 
universal application, great advance might have case. Owing, possibly, in part to tbe fact of ships 
been looked lor ; the law of simply and demand, built ut one port being assumed inferior to those 
however, stopped the way. There was not suf- built at another, and the builders accepting 
ficient work lor the two Registers ; each found the situation, and certainly in part to the fact 
it difficult to meet its expenses without taxing that the rule of thumb was then the leading 
its supporters ; and although, during the thirty rule in British naval architecture, the practice 
odd years the rivalry lasted, some advance was in one part of the country differed widely from 
made, still, during the whole of that period the that in another. To induce the adoption of a 
relationships of shipbuilders, shipowners, shippers, uniform scale of ship scantlings founded on the 
and underwriters one to the other were on an best practice was one of the first tasks attempted 
unsatisfactory footing. Nowadays, it is recog- by the Committee ; but while its members were 
nised—and no one thinks of disputing the justice yet considering the proportions of wooden ships, 
of the arrangement—that the shipowner, being an influence was at work in the world that was 
clearly the person most interested in his ship shortly to render their labours of small account 
bearing a high clasg, should pay the expense of Along with the old familiar click of the calker’s 
all surveys. This apparently elementary truth mallet, the dwellers by fiver-banks began to 
was, however, far from being recognised sixty hear mingle a new sound, the rattle of the 
years ago, the opinion then being that# the riveter’s hammer; and by the time Lloyd’s 
interested parties were the shippers and under- Register had completed its tenth year of work, 
writers. the Great Britain had crossed the Atlantic, and 

After the close of the war with Bonaparte, the Iron Age had come. The ship-designer 
when privateering was a thing of the past, and found his business brought back at«a single utepj 
convoys of frigates were no longer required, the to the experimental stage, and the Committee 
shipping trade of England rapidly increased; and surveying staff of Lloyd’s Register found 
each Register was impelled to keep pace with that they had a new business to learn. It is 
its rival in adding to its number of ships probable that every branch of human industry 
registered, and the expense of surveys increased has been, at one period or another of its his- 
in proportion, the number of subscribers remain- tory, the subject of trade secrets ; iron ship, 
ing but little altered. This was the beginning building in its earlier days was no exception, 
of the end. By the time that a fourth of the and, as no builder thought it his interest to 
present century had elapsed, the rival Registers initiate Lloyd’s Register, that body liad no share 
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in the development of the iron ship. This was 
probably the best arrangement; the days of 
competitive tenders and * poor man’s ships ’ were 
yet in the future; and tne men who launched 
the Great Britain, the Persia , and the Great 
J Eastern, were more in a position to tench than to 
be taught. In 1844, Lloyd’s Register agreed, for 
the first time, to give the Al class to iron ships 
built under their survey, on the surveyors’ 
report that they were of good and substantial 
materials and workmanship ; and eleven t years 
later, their first rules for iron ship-construction 
were issued. 

Landsmen who voyaged in the wooden ships 
of the past were but too familiar with the 
creaking that went on without intermission 
whenever weather of a certain degree of Tough¬ 
ness was met with. This was duo to a slight 
rubbing of the timbers one on another, and was 
no sign of weakness, it being impossible with 
a yielding material like wood to drive bolts 
absolutely tight. The amount of straining and 
actual distortion that a wooden ship might 
undergo and yet remain fairly seaworthy, was 
astonishing; and a go-ahead skipper preferred 
a springy ship to a stiff one. With iron, the 
conditions were entirely changed ; rigidity proved 
essential to safety, and loose fastenings were 
fatal. It was this necessity for rigidity that 
made it possible to frame constructive rules from 
the observation of the behaviour of compara¬ 
tively new ships, old and tried ones not being 
then in existence. On examining an iron ship 
after a single voyage, the surveyor, provided 
always the painter had not been at work before- 
his arrival, could point unchallenged to the weak 
points of her structure—started joints, cracked 
plates, and bent bars, telling their tale only too 
plainly. For reasons which are not far to seek, 
but which need not be entered upon here, the 
rules for the construction of iron vessels issued 
by Lloyd’s Register in 1855 did not meet the suc¬ 
cess their framers intended. Greatly improved 
rules were issued in 1863; but it was not until 
1870 that the Committee emancipated itself from 
various obsolete ideas, and, under the guidance 
of the honoured gentleman who now holds the 
position of Secretary to the Register, issued rules 
in the form now existing. Various editions of 
these rules appeared from time to time, each 
more comprehensive . than its predecessor ; for 
some years past they have been issued annually ; 
and those now current leave little to be desired 
so far as completeness is concerned. Lloyd’s 
Register grants tnree leading classes— namely, 
100 A, 90A, and 80A; the numeral 1, making 
100 A1, being added to keep up the time- 
honoured classification mark. The system of 
, classification a century ago provided, as we have 
Been, for differing qualities of outfit in ships 
otherwise bearing the same character, and. the 
kumerals *1, '2, 3, &c. were used, accordingly; 
but the fact has come to be recognised that a 
good ship with a bad or insufficient outfit is 
practically a bad ship, and the 100 A class is 
not granted unless the outfit be up to the 
requirements of the numeral 1. 

In addition to the above-named classes, Lloyd’s 
Register will survey and grant the class A for 
a vessel designed for almost any desired service, 
the plans being submitted for their approval; 


for instance, the swift steamers that carry the 
mails in connection with the South-Eastern Rail¬ 
way are classed ‘A. Folkestone and Boulogne 
Passenger Service.’ These special classes, how¬ 
ever, are not taken advantage of to any great 
extent.—Two classes of surveys are held—the 
‘Ordinary’ and the ‘Special.’ The first consists 
in a given number of visits paid to a ship at 
certain periods during construction; the second, 
in a systematic inspection, of the vessel ftt short 
intervals, from the time of laying the keel to 
that of certifying to the anchors and cables being 
the proper weight. The first of these, as might 
be imagined, is open to various drawbacks ; and 
few shipowners who desire a class at Lloyd’s 
hesitate to incur the somewhat greater expense 
of a ‘special survey,’ which, as it includes the 
machinery also if the vessel be a steamer, prac¬ 
tically saves the expense of a private inspector. 
Lloyd’s survey only extends to the structure of 
the ship, and takes no account of the fitting-up 
of the cabins and other work connected with 
the accommodation or comfort of crow and pas¬ 
sengers ; the class meaning simply that, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the ship is itrong and 
seaworthy. The work of surveying is carried 
on in the United Kingdom by about one hun¬ 
dred surveyors, who give their whole time to it; 
in addition, about thrce-fourtlis of this number 
scattered throughout the world give their services 
in part. The Committee of management, whoso 
headquarters is in Cornhill, consists of fifty mem¬ 
bers, representing the different ports of the 
country, although by no means in proportion 
to their relative standing, London securing about 
half the total representation. The Register Book, 
which represents the results of the labours of 
Committee and surveyors, is a ponderous volume, 
and gives the particulars of all the vessels now 
alloat that have received Lloyd’s classification, 
in addition to the particulars of numbers of other 
vessels not so classed ; in fact, the Register Look 
is a great shipping directory, the ship, not the 
owner, being the leading feature. 

Lloyd’s Register is not alone in the field of 
surveying and classifying ships. Liverpool up 
till a year ago had a registry of its own, the 
‘ Liverpool Underwriters’ Registry.’ This lias 
now united itself with Lloyd’s Register, a fact 
which, for some reasons, is to be regretted. Paris 
is the headquarters of the ‘Bureau Veritas,’ an 
undertaking whoso classification is in repute in 
Scandinavia, North Germany, the Netherlands, 
and France; and which maintains a staff of sur¬ 
veyors in the United Kingdom. This under¬ 
taking is not a representative one, and on this 
ground has been objected to. It is doing useful 
work, nevertheless; and its system of classifica¬ 
tion is superior to Lloyd’s, inasmuch as it takes 
into account the service for which the vessel is 
intended. A kindred institution to the ‘Bureau 
Veritas’ looks after the shipping of Italy, and is 
known in this country as the ‘Italian Veritua ;’ 
while the ‘American Lloyd’s’ controls to a certain 
extent the building of ships on the Delaware, 
but is unknown in this country, on account of 
the well-known navigation laws by which only 
native-built craft can sail under the stars and 
stripes. 

Classification Societies are not an unmixed 
benefit to the community, still less have they 
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an unmixed influence for good on the design of 
ships. Theoretically perfect rules would pro¬ 
portion the strength of every individual ship to 
the work it had to do ; but, as Lloyd’s Committee, 
through whose hands the designs for over eight 
hundred ships probably pass in the course of a 
year, have no possible time for going into such 
detail, standard types of vessel have been adopted, 
the designs submitted being compared with these 
on the fcasis of their dimensions alone. The 
natunil result of this is that ships are in many 
cases built to suit Lloyd’s type ; and the art of 
the ship-designer but too often has degenerated 
into getting the maximum of advantage out of 
certain dimensions which are known tS bring 
tho vessel just within the limits of one of these 
types*. 

In the days gone by, ships were built for a 
cert&vck taa&e, scad Vwglt afe It, t\\e East InQAamtm,’ 
the "West Indiaman, and the Atlantic packet 
seldom interfering with each other. The loading 
steamship Companies naturally adhere to this 
system still; but, during recent years, hundreds 
of individually owned ships have been set afloat, 
designed for no special trade, but simply to carry 
the maximum cargo on the minimum cost wher¬ 
ever a freight oilers itself. It is largely from 
the necessity of making its rules applicable to 
these privateers of trade that the frequently 
grumbled-at oppressiveness of Lloyd’s Register 
arises. This brings us to notice that some first- 
class steamship Companies do not class their 
vessels at all; and it may cause surprise to many 
to know that of those steamers whoso rapid 
passages across the Atlantic have made their 
names familiar, the majority are. not. A 1 at 
Lloyd’s. The reason for this is simply, that a 
skilful designer who knows thoroughly tho re¬ 
quirements of the service for which a ship is 
intended can always turn out a better and more 
economical vessel than one built to class, a fact 
which more of the leading steamship Companies 
will doubtless come to recognise before long. 
The rules of Lloyd’s Register for the construc¬ 
tion of iron vessels are growing in stringency 
from year to year; a vessel built to class ten 
years ago, and which has proved her efficiency 
by doing the work for which she was designed 
during all that period without a complaint, 
would, if built to-day, require a large percentage 
of additional weight put into her structure to 
bring her strength up to the demands of the 
current rules. That tnis is so is due to the fact 
that, up till quite recently, Lloyd’s Register has 
taken account of one element only out of the 
several that tho question of the safety of a ship 
on the ocean involves. For years past, the aim 
of the. Committee has been to take from jhe 
shipbuilder more and more of the responsibility 
which he at one time bore for the strength of 
the vessels he builds, until now his share is prac¬ 
tically nil ; while it has been but too evident 
for years past, from the disclosures that now 
and again have been elicited before the Com¬ 
missioner of Wrecks, that a good ship may bo 
badly stowed, overloaded, or undermanned, and, 
under such circumstances, be in much greater 
danger from sea-risks than a far inferior ship 
in good hands. 

The aim of Lloyd’s Register is the protection 
of the shippers and underwriters against undue 


risks, and the present high rates of marine insur¬ 
ance show that this protection is not what it 
might be. If the trouble and expense now 
devoted to securing strong vessels are not to con¬ 
tinue to be thrown away, as they certainly are at 
present in a fair percentage of cases, the Com¬ 
mittee will require to take steps to insure that 
a ship bearing their highest class shall not take 
the sea with a cargo bauly stowed, an insufficient 
crew, or too little freeboard. The question of 
freeboard is already engaging attention ; the other 
points cannot long be lelt in their present state ; 
and the day will then come when shippers will 
think with wonder 09 the times when premiums 
at tho rate of ten per cent were paid for in¬ 
suring cargoes in ships that were 100 A 1 at 
Lloyd’s. 

\ DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 

The Agricultural Department has issued two 
Reports by Mf C. Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., 

! dealing with Destructive Insects. The first of 
: these treats of ‘ Insects Injurious to Hop-plants.’ 
i In the opinio^ of the writer, there is an increased 
and increasing risk of loss and destruction from 
injurious insects to many of the crops cultivated 
in this country. We scarcely grow anything 
exempt from the ravages of Iheaj pests. They 
attack corn of all kinds, fruit-trees, hop-plants, 
clover, turnips, man gold-wurzel, &c. Although 
some kinds are well known and long known, 
others are new, or, at anyrate, they have only 
recently been noticed. In certain instances they 
appear to have been imported with the plant, as, 
for example, the mangoid-wurzel fly, Anthomyia 
beta.', which, within the last five years—contrary 
to the opinion of Curtis, who, writing in 1859, 
thought its injuries would not be of much con¬ 
sequence—has wrought much mischief. The 
turnip-fly again, which originally fed upon 
charlock and other cruciferous plants, has now 
quitted these, because the turnip supplies more 
suitable food. With its increased cultivation, this 
fly has multiplied enormously, as the farmer 
knows to his cost, for, in seasons favourable to 
its development, it sometimes destroys whole 
fields and causes great loss. 

Cultivation is not only favourable to such 
old offenders, but it seems to have introduced 
entirely new ones; at least, the farmer now 
finds that wheat, clover, anti other crops 
raised by rotation in the same fields, suffer 
injuries from insects, which, if they existed 
formerly, escaped notice. It Aay be, however, 
that the scientific spirit of Jate introduced into 
agriculture has only just discovered what in many 
cases has always been going on. At the same 
time, it is universally admitted that the destruc¬ 
tion occasioned by insects is larger than ever it 
was, and that there are insects at work in the 
fields frhich w^re little, if at all, ki*>ww t<T*C(Jr , 
forefathers. 

One very good reason for the progressiva 
increase of agricultural plagues is that they 
multiply proportionately at a much quicker 
rate than the plants on which they feed. We 
are actually rearing them artificially, and the 
problem is. how to cultivate crops without at 
the same time cultivating these parasites. High- 
farming, by pampering plants, no doubt renders 
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them more delicate and more liable to attack; 
but perhaps we help to make our own trouble 
by not exercising ordinary caution. Certain it 
is that destructive insects are imported into, as 
they are exported out of, this country. The agri¬ 
cultural produce which we bring from various 
parts of the world must contain many unwelcome 
visitors, though, fortunately, our climate does not 
agree with the majority of them. Like the 
famous Colorado Beetle, even if allowed a fair 
chance, they would scarcely thrive. Others there 
are with the Scotsman’s reputation of being able 
to do well anywhere. They only require a 
suitable plant to feel perfectly at home. They 
sometimes get ‘ assisted ’ emigration at the cost of 
their favourites, like the hop aphis, which was 
introduced into America among hop-roots sent 
from England. The former country has by ento¬ 
mologists been styled ‘the home of insects but, 
to Europe’s loss, one highly interesting though 
destructive American crossed the Atlantic— 
namely, the phylloxera, so destiuctive to vines. ; 
An individual that undergoes various puzzling j 
transformations is not readily identified, and the 
hop aphis, having these disguiseg, has alarm¬ 
ing opportunities of getting a footing where it i 
i« least wanted. Indeed, all such destructive 
insects should receive more study than they have 
hitherto obtained. Within the last few years, 
scale insects were introduced into the Californian 
orange groves from Australia ; and orange, citron, 
and lemon growers in other parts of the world 
arc now complaining of pests of a similar nature. 
Considering the evil which has been already 
accomplished, it is highly important that farmers, 
fruit-growers, gardeners, and all who cultivate 
the land should be made acquainted with all 
that is known regarding the insects which attack 
their several crops. 

The hop-plant in particular has many enemies, 
some of them so destructive, that if not checked, 
they would soon ruin the grower. Within the 
last'thirty years, it is believed the liability of 
this plant to attack by insects lias considerably 
increased. Hop-planters assert that insects now 
destroy their crops which were not known in the 
plantations until recently. Mr Whitehead selects 
ten of the most troublesome species, and gives 
descriptions of each insect, together with its life- 
history, its modes of attack, and the injury to the 
hop resulting therefrom; also a detailed account 
of methods of prevention, and of measures which 
have been found efficacious in stopping or allevi¬ 
ating these attacks. 

Air Whitehead originally intended to confine 
his second Report to insects injurious to corn- 
crops ; but as the work progressed, it was found 
desirable to include those destructive to grass- 
crops, as some insects are common to both. 
While dealing with cereals, he also thought it 
well to treat pulse, under which title are 
included, plants such as peas, beans, and tares, 
and to describe the principal insects which affect 
them, especially as they are -all crops liable to 
be attacked by the same insects. A description 
of a genus the most injurious to different kinds 
of clover, is also, given. . To include compara¬ 
tively harmless insects in a work which is 
intended not so much for scientific purposes 
as to enlighten farmers and others regard¬ 
ing the pests which molest them most, was 
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not necessary. For sufficient reasons it has 
been found most expedient neither to arrange 
them alphabetically nor acoording to a recog¬ 
nised scientific classification, but to take the 
insects of each group as far as possible in the 
order of their injurious effects. Indeed, there 
are included what, in the scientific acceptation of 
the term, are not insects at all. But the Report 
was written to convey useful and practical 
instruction to the cultivators of the -.oil, and 
wisely it was done in the manner which was 
likely to benefit them most. ‘ With regard to 
these’ (the chief pests), Air Whitehead writes, 
‘it has been endeavoured to collect all the infor¬ 
mation r that is known, about them, and to bring 
this down to the latest date. It is believed that 
each monograph is a rfaumtf of all that ia known 
of its subject, of its life-history, and the means 
of prevention, and remedies against it. It is 
admitted that in several instances the information 
is still imperfect; and in compiling this series of 
Reports, 1 have been more tlian ever impressed 
with the necessity of enlisting skilled workers in 
this cause, as well as of urging and encouraging 
habits of observation amongst those who super¬ 
intend the cultivation of the land ami those who 
work upon it.’ 


A NURSE. 

A nurse, a simple nurse; to the unthinking 
Only a nurse, ami nothing hut a name : 

A patient woman in her round of duty, 

Living and dying all unknown to fame. 

Only a nurse, a messenger of mercy, 

.An angel sent unto our suffering nice, 

With quiet step, and tender hand of healing, 

Divinest pity on her gentle face. 

When all the world lies wrapt in quiet slumber. 

Save the poor sufferer moaning on his bed. 

Whose watchful eye with Christian lovo keeps vigil 
Through the long night with silent softened tread '( 

Only a nurse, in duty all unsln inking; 

Before such scenes, man’s stouter heart would quail: 

Sec thero ! that sweet, fair girl, in sorest trial 
Is at her post, nor will her courage fail. 

The fever we but terror-struck encounter, 

Or fly before with selfish, coward dread; 

While nurse and doctor hasten to the rescue. 

And stand unflinching by the stricken bed. 

Hark ! that weird bell—an accident at midnight; 

The nurse and doctor, wakeful, close at Land, 

Who minister to suffering or dying, 

The hospital’s heroic littlo band ! 

There you or I may in our need find refuge, 

With kindly help and loving tendor care; 

Respect we give those brave, unselfish women, 

And night and day, remember them in prayer. 

e. m. a 
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THE MAORIS’ FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

BY A NEW ZEALANDER. 

An absorbing struggle is going on in New 
Zealand at present—a struggle of life and death 
to a gallant and interesting people. The Maoris 
are apparently making a last stand for exist¬ 
ence. Like all savage peoples, they have hitherto 
been ‘melting away’ at the approach of the 
whites, until now it is believed they number 
barely forty thousand throughout the entire 
colony ; whereas in 1835, before English colonisa¬ 
tion had commenced in earnest, careful observers 
estimated that nearly two hundred thousand 
natives ranged the woods and navigated the 
rivers and seas of the colony. Captain Cook, 
probably less accurately, placed his estimate at 
four hundred thousand. Certain it is that from 
the time we have first known them, the Maoris, 
like the Kanakas of the South Sea Islands and 
the Red Indians of North America, have gone 
on steadily and even rapidly diminishing in 
numbers. Just now there is reason to hope that 
this process of extinction has received a check, 
and the race seems gathering together all its 
energies to make one last struggle for existence. 
Will it he successful ? 

In the first place, let us glance at the causes 
leading to the extinction of the aboriginals of 
New Zealand. These have been very ably set 
forth in a paper read before the Wellington 
Philosophical Society by Dr Newman, President 
of the Society. This gentleman is of opiniofl that 
the Maoris were a disappearing race before the 
English came to New Zealand. One of the 
principal causes is the natural sterility of the 
people. While the birth-rate among the European 
inhabitants of New Zealand is the highest in the 
world, and while the prolificness of animal life 
generally in this fertile land is a matter of con¬ 
stant wonder to the naturalist, a birth in a Maori 
family is, as a rule, of less frequent occurrence 
than a death; and the absence of children in 
the native villages is absolutely startling to those 


who have just seen the troops of rosy-cheeked 
youngsters that swarm in the European towns. 
There are various causes for this unfruitfulnesa of 
the race; ljut the principal source assigned by 
the writer I have quoted is intermarrying, the 
Maoris being nearly always married either in 
their own or some yearly adjacent tribe. The 
rate of mortality, also, is considerably higher 
among Maoris than with Europeans, consump¬ 
tion being responsible for the greatest ravages 
in their ranks. The Maoris, who formerly lived 
in lofty, well-aired, and well-drained hill-forts, 
now dwell on the oozy soil of the valleys, 
where the air is stagnant and moisture-laden, 
while their whores or huts are close and unven¬ 
tilated—forming, in fact, hotbeds of lung disease 
and rheumatism. 

Dr Ginders, the medical officer at the govern¬ 
ment sanatorium at Rotorua, which is situated 
in the middle of a large native district, gives, 
in a Report recently presented to parliament, & 
graphic and at the same time horrifying account 
of ‘How the Maoris live.* Referring to their 
sleeping-huts, he says: * Being curious to know 
something of these hotbeds of disease, I entered 
one at seven a.m. before - the occupants had turned 
out. I have no wish to repeat the experience. 
This was quite a small family affair, fifteen feet 
long by ten feet wide. It contained twenty 
individuals of both sexes and all ages, who had 
spent the night—say ten hours—in it The cubic 
air-space per head was about such as would be 
afforded by a comfortable full-sized coffin. How 
they can exist under such circumstances is one 
of the mysteries of Maori nature. Fortunately ; 
for them, these sleeping-places are built of 
pervious material, through which .the* otrte^air 
must filter, and all the more rapidly from the 
fact of the great difference of temperature between 
the external and internal air.’ 

After reading this extract, most people will be 
inclined to say that it is not necessary to look 
any further for the cause of the gradual dying 
out of the Maoris. It is some satisfaction to 
reflect that the imported diseases and vices art 
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playing only a minor part in decimating the race. 
Of the diseases introduced by Europeans, typhoid 
and measles seem to have been the most destruc¬ 
tive, especially the former. The only imported 
vice, according to Dr Newman, that has in the 
least degree helped to hasten the disappearance of 
the race is drunkenness. The mortality among 
children, from the neglect or ignorance of parents 
and the insanitary conditions in which they live, 
is appalling, and until something can be done to 
check it, any hope of preserving the race mpst of 
course be abandoned. The advent of Europeans 
has undoubtedly brought with it many causes 
likely to operate unfavourably on their dark- 
skinned brethren. Some of these have already 
been mentioned, drink unquestionably occupying i 
a bad pre-eminence. 

There is also no doubt among medical men 
that a partial adoption of European habits 
and customs, accompanied by a retention of 
various features in their barbarous mode of 
living, is the cause of much sickness and even 
mortality. Dr Newman points out one very 
characteristic fact: formerly, when the natives 
entered their i chares with their wet mats on, 
they flung them aside; now, when they get 
wet in their European clothing, they keep it 
on, thus laying the foundation of many diseases. 
On the other* hand, civilisation has introduced 
undoubted benefits. For example, the Maoris 
formerly subsisted on fern-root and such hard 
fare, and found that difficult to get at times. 
Now, they have an abundance of wholesome 
food, and can live in comfort on the revenue 
derived from their lands, if they do not spend 
their money in debauchery. As the result of 
the labours of the West Coast Royal Commission, 
for instance, every native in the confiscated 
territory in the North Island who has any right 
to be there, now has an interest in some reserve 
or other which will provide him with a settled 
homestead and the means of maintenance, and 
in many cases a considerable pecuniary income 
besides. ' Naturally, in not a few instances these 
material advantages are demoralising to the Maoris, 
who, when able to live in independence and 
luxury, will not work. 

Many of them, however, especially on the east 
coast and in the north, are devoting themselves 
industriously to, such occupations as sheep-farming, 
maize-planting, tobacco-growing, &c. I read, in 
the Reports of the native officers, that one tribe 
started farming with a flock of four thousand 
sheep, and divided the year’s profits, which actu¬ 
ally amounted to seVen hundred pounds. Another 
party of natives did better still at whale-fishing, 
securing spoil from the deep to the extent of 
two thousand six hundred pounds. 

Among all the elevating influences brought to 
bear upon the Maoris, the means of education 


which so many savage tribes seem doomed when 
brought in contact with a higher civilisation, 
education will be the chief agent in bringing 
about the happy result With the advance of 
education, it may -reasonably be hoped that the 
Maoris—who are naturally a very receptive people 
—may be brought to see the evils of consan¬ 
guineous marriages, to adopt more rational sani¬ 
tary.- jneasurea both as regards their children 


and themselves. At present^ they have very erro¬ 
neous and mischievous ideas of disease. When 
an epidemic of typhoid fever broke out among 
some of them recently, they were utterly regard¬ 
less of the danger of infection, and ridiculed 
the idea of taking any precautionary measures 
to prevent the spread of the disease, saying it 
was not fever, but simply a Maori complaint 
brought on by makutu or witchcraft. When a 
native is attacked by illness, he frequently suc¬ 
cumbs through sheer fright It may easily be 
imagined how these facts increase the mortality 
of the race, and what improvement may lie 
effected in these respects by the advancement of 
education 6 . 

It is satisfactory to note that the government 
are alive to the importance of the subject 
According to a recent official Return, it appears 
that there were sixty-nine native schools in full 
working order, and over two thousand Maori chil¬ 
dren receiving the elements of a good English 
education. The great advantage of these schools, 
it has been very well pointed out, is not so 
much that the young people learn to speak 
the English language, but that they learn to 
appreciate our customs, to value time, and to 
gain a desire for improvement, both mental and 
social, which, doubtless, they will transmit to 
their descendants, who will then become fitted 
to hold a fair position in the future. The natives 
generally appear to be alive to these facts, and 
not only send their children to the schools, but 
give sites for school-buildings, and show their 
interest in the movement in other ways. They 
elect their School Committees in the same way 
| that the Europeans do, and on the whole do 
the work very well. 

The Blue Ribbon movement appears to have 
taken a singularly firm hold among the race. The 
so-called ‘king’ himself donned the badge with 
great ceremony at the solicitation of Sir George 
Grey, before leaving for England in 1884; and 
in every village are to be seen numbers of the 
young Maori ‘braves’ wearing the ‘bit of blue’ 
as among the most cherished of their decora¬ 
tions. 

The outlook, then, as regards the conflict in 
which the race is at present engaged, i9 so 
far satisfactory. The question will, however, 
naturally be asked, whether the beneficial effects 
of the educative process are permanent, or 
whether, after the Maoris leave school, they 
relapse into their old habits and customs. The 
savage nature, we know, is very apt to re¬ 
assert itself. Miss Bird tells us how the Ainos 
of Japan educated at Tokid relapsed into bar¬ 
barism on returning to their own people, retain¬ 
ing nothing but a knowledge of the Japanese 
language. Another writer recounts how an 
Indian girl, one of the most orderly of the pupils 
at a lady’s school, has been known, on feeling 
herself aggrieved, to withdraw to her room, let 
down her back hair, paint her face, and howL 
Something of the sort, it must be confessed, is 
not altogether unknown in New Zealand. I once 
went to see a Maori haka or dance, interesting 
in its way, but not more edifying than native 
dances usually are. To my amazement, I saw 
among the performers a young lady whom I 
had known as a well-educated Maori girl, living 
in good circumstances, possessing excellent taste 
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in dress, and who had been in the habit of taking 
her place with advantage in European ballrooms. 
On this occasion her costume, although not more 
decolletee than European evening dress frequently 
is, would have created considerable sensation in 
,an English gathering, consisting as it did simply 
•of a loose calico gown. A very handsome, w.ell- 
informed half-caste, one of the most lady-like 
persons I ever met, once confessed to me that 
she rot&d never look on $,t a Maori tangi or 
wake without feeling an irresistible inclination 
to rush in and tear her hair and howl like the 
rest. In fact, she admitted that she had to leave 
•such scenes, or her emotions might have become 
too strong for her self-control. Again,* I shall 
not soon forget the surprise created, a few years 
ago, when one of the most promising young 
Maoris in Wellington, who had been brought 
up with Europeans from childhood, who was 
being educated for a barrister, and who promised 
to be one of the ornaments of the profession, 
suddenly disappeared, and was next heard of as 
having ilung on his European clothes and joined 
the fanatical followers of a half-demented Maori 

S het known as Te Whiti. No inducements 
prevail on him to return to civilisation, 
and he became one of the most devoted and 
•credulous of the prophet’s adherents. 

These, however, are exceptions, and not the 
Tule. We have Maori members both of the 
Upper and Lower House who are a pattern to 
some other legislators in many respects, and 
can take their place in any European society. 
We have Maori clergymen both Anglican and 
Wesleyan who appear to make pastors of the 
most exemplary kind. There is as yet no Maori 
lawyer in practice, but some native lads are 
being trained in solicitors’ ofliees, and there is 
every prospect of their naturally keen wits 
enabling them to take a good position in the 
profession. So far as I am aware, they are 
not ambitious of becoming doctors; and some 
malicious people may be cruel enough to sug-i 
gest that as regards the longevity of the race 
this is rather an advantage than otherwise. 

Some of them arc being trained to trades ; and 
it is suggested by the organising inspector that 
every boy, after he has gone through the village 
school course, should, if his parents wish it, 
be apprenticed to some trade by the govern¬ 
ment, so as to insure his obtaining a proper 
industrial training. With the Maoris grounded 
in a proper knowledge of social and sanitary 
laws, with their moral and intellectual instincts 
properly guided and cultivated, there seems yet 
to be a hope that the prophecy so often made, 
that the race must speedily die out, may be 
falsified. This is the opinion of a medical man to 
whom I have already referred. In his Repdrt to 
the native Minister, Dr Ginders, after mentioning 
the prevalent diseases among the Maoris, says : 
‘In my opinion, the production, and severity, 
and,the spread of these diseases are determined 
•by two main factors: first, the influence of the 
wharepuni (sleeping-hut), and secondly, the con¬ 
sumption of putrid food. Compared with these 
two gigantic evils, alcohol is nowhere. Were 
there no wharepunis , I believe the Maori would 
be % successful rival of his European neighbour in 
sobriety and industry ; but with his blood vitiated 
by the foul air of these hotbeds of disease, 


he has neither strength nor inclination to work, 
and it would be odd, indeed, if he had no craving 
for stimulants. I am inclined to credit the 
wharepuni with more than half the infant mor¬ 
tality. Not only is the child injured directly 
by this devitalising influence, but indirectly 
through the mother, whose milk is diminished 
in quantity and impoverished in quality by 
the same cause. I believe the growing intelli¬ 
gence of the rising generation of Maoris has 
already checked the rapid decadence of the 
race. * I believe, too, that these evils will gradu¬ 
ally die out, and we shall find the native popu¬ 
lation increasing par£ passu* 

New Zealand at*the present time, it will be 
seen, has a grand opportunity for assisting in 
the achievement of a civilising feat which, if 
successful, will go very far to confute those 
pessimists who declare that our modern civilisa¬ 
tion is a delusion and a snare, utterly destruc¬ 
tive to the weaker races with whom it is brought 
in contact. • 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The first act in the drama was about to be 
played—the puppets #11 arranged^ all acting for 
themselves, never heeding the hand of fate in 
it. Hector le Gautier triumphant, but troubled 
occasionally by the loss of his device, yet trusting 
to his own good fortune and matchless audacity 
to pull him through. 

The curious in such matters, the idle folks 
who dream and speculate, had food for reflec¬ 
tion in their Times next morning, for on the 
front sheet on the second column appeared an 
announcement. It was vague; but one man 
understood it. It ran: 

Moidore. —How reckless of you to throw away 
a life on the hazard of a die. They are ail 
safe but yours. Where is that ? In two months 
you will have to deliver, and then beware of 
the wrath of the Crimson Nine. It is not too 
late yet. Under the clock at C. x at nine—any 
night. Use the sign, and good will come of 
it.— Eastern Eagle. 

The Times containing this announcement lay 
upon Isodore’s breakfast-table in Ventnor Street, 
Fitzroy Square. As it rested upon the table, 
the words were readable, and lsodore smiled 
when they caught her eye as she entered. She 
took up an album from a side-table and turned 
over the leaves till she cgme to the portrait of 
a pretty dark girl of about seventeen. At this 
she looked long and intently, and then turned# 
to scrutinise her features in the glass. There 
was nothing coquettish about this—no suspicion 
of womanly vanity, but rather the air of one 
who• Btrives to find some -likenesa Ap p a r a n ^y 
the examinafion pleased her, for she smilea 
again—not a pleasant smile, this time, but one 
of certainty, almost cruelty; and a vengeful lj®ok , 
made the eyes hard for a moment. 

She turned to the photograph again, and then 
once more back to the mirror, as if to be abso¬ 
lutely certain of her convictions, that there might 
be no mistake. 

While absorbed thus, Valerie le. Gautier 
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entered the room and looked at Isodore in 
astonishment ‘You have a grand excuse,* she 
said archly, * though I did not know that vanity 
was one of your failings, Isodore.’ 

Isodore blushed never so faintly, not so much 
by being taken in the little act, as by the appear¬ 
ance of the thing. * It is not on any account of 
mine,’ she said ; ‘rather, on yours.—Valerie, look 
here carefully and tell me if you know that face.’ 
She indicated the portrait in the album ; and her 
friend looked at it earnestly. 

After a few moments she looked up, shaking 
her head doubtfully. ‘No,’ she replied. ‘It is 
a strange face entirely to me.’ 

‘ Then I have altered sinoe' that was taken five 
years ago.* 

‘Is it possible that innocent, childish-looking 
face could have once been you?’ Valerie asked in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

‘Indeed, it is. There is nothing like sorrow 
and hardship to alter the expression of features, 
especially of women. Yes, Valerie, that is what 
I was when I met him. You would not have 
known me?’ 

‘No, indeed. They might be two different 
faces.’ 

‘So much the better for me—so much the 
worse for him,’ Isodore observed without the 
slightest tinge of passion imther tones.—‘Head that 
paragraph in the Times , and see if you can make 
anything of it.* 

‘ It is Greek to me,’ Valerie replied, when she 
had perused the advertisement with a puzzled air. ■ 
—‘ lias it any allusion to my—to Hector 1 ?’ 

‘To your husband? Yes. lie will understand 
it in a moment, and only be too eager to regain 
his insignia. There will be a happy union of 
two loving hearts some night in Charing Cross 
Station. Little will the spectators know of the 
passions running riot there.* She laughed bitterly 
as she said these words, and threw the paper 
upon the table again. She was in a strange 
mood this morning. 

‘Th'en I suppose that C. x means Charing 
Cross?’ Valerie asked, ‘and you expect Hector 
to come there?—I do not quite comprehend your 
plan, Isodore. It will be dangerous to have 
another in the secret, and I suppose some one 
will have to meet him.’ 

‘Some one will,’ was the calm reply. ‘And 
who, do you think, is the proper one to do 
that? Who better than his old friend and once 
passionate admirer, Isodore?’ 

‘ You meet him ?’ Valerie cried. * How daring ! 
Suppose he should recognise you, how then? 
All your schemes wou^d be thrown to the winds, 
and we should be defeated. It is madness ! ’ 

‘ You forget I have his badge of membership ; 
besides, I nave a duty to perform beyond my 
own feelings in the matter—my duty to the 
League. But he will not recognise me after the 
LpaL_»f year?, and I must get to the bottom 
ofnis traitorous designs.’ 

‘You are reckoning upon certainties, Isodore. 
Suppose you are wrong—suppose he is, after all, 
no traitor, and that your ideas are only fancies. 
How then V 

‘ He is a traitor—instinct tells me that. Wait 
and see what Lucrece has to say, when she comes. 
She is sure to have gleaned some information by 
this time.’ 


Hot revenge is apt to burn itself out quickly, 
from its very fierceness ; but such hate as this 
never dies. There was a cool deliberation in 
Isodore’s words which struck her hearer with 
great force ; and much as she herself had suffered, 
she could not realise a passion such as this. It 
is probable that had she met her recalcitrant 
husband,, a few words would have obtained for 
him forgiveness; but she was under the spell 
now, and her weaker will was swallowed up 
in a strong one. 

‘ Do you expect Lucrece this morning ? ’ Valerio 
asked. 

‘I am expecting her every moment,’ Isodore 
replied.' ‘She promised me to come to-day and 
let me have her report* 

They sat in silence for a few moments, when 
Lucrece entered. She was quietly, almost plainly 
dressed, and wore an air of extreme meekness. 

‘You look the character,’ Isodore said approv¬ 
ingly. * You might have been a menial all your 
lifetime.—I am all impatience. Begin ! ’ 

‘In the first place,* Lucrece began without 
further preamble, * I like my situation; and as 
to my new mistress, to know her is to love her. 
You have no idea how gentle and thoughtful she 
is. Now, to begin with her. The dear Hector 
has a rival, and a powerful one ; his name is 
Frederick Maxwell, and he is an artist. From 
what I can see, they are engaged.—Isodore, this 
Maxwell has joined the League, and will be intro¬ 
duced by Salvarini.* 

* Frederick Maxwell! Carlo’s old friend 1 Poor 
fool! Le Gautier has tools enough.’ 

‘ lie is a fine handsome Englishman; honour 
and honesty stamped in every line of his face ; 
just the sort of man to be made useful.—But 
to continue. Le Gautier is Vami du fami lie. He 
has a wonderful influence over Sir Geoffrey, and 
has succeeded in fascinating Enid—and she hates 
him notwithstanding. Isodore, Le Gautier is at 
his old spiritualistic tricks again.’ 

‘ Ah !—Tell me something of Sir Geoffrey.* 

‘ I am coming to that. Last night, my mistress 
was out very late, not getting home till past one. 
It has been my habit to wait for her in the back 
dining-room* and last night I was sitting there 
in the dark, dozing. I was awakened by the 
entrance of Sir Geoffrey. I could see his face 
was ghastly pale, and he kept muttering to him¬ 
self, and some words at intervals I caught. “I 
wonder if it was jugglery,” I heard him say—“if 
it was some trick of Le Gautier’s?—No; it could 
not be; and yet, if I am to have any peace, I 
must fulfil the compact—I must join this Brother¬ 
hood. And Enid, what will she say, when she 
knows ? What will Maxwell think of me ?—But 
perhaps Le Gautier is already married.” I could 
not 'catch any more. What do you think of 
it?’ 

Isodore was following the speaker so intently, 
and so engrossed in her thoughts, that Bhe did 
not reply for a moment. ‘You can help us here, 
Valerie. Tell us what you think.’ 

‘Lucrece is perfectly right,’ Valerie replied. *1 
have hitherto told you that my husband used 
to dabble in snch things; nay, more, as a con¬ 
jurer he was probably without a rival. He made 
a great reputation at Rome before the thing 
exploded ; and indeed, to a weak mind, some of 
the stances were awe-inspiring/ 
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* It seems to me, 1 Isodore put in reflectively, . 
‘that Le Gautier has worked upon Sir Geoffrey’s ; 
superstitious fears till ho has him bound fast 
enough. And you say he is to join the Brother¬ 
hood. Really, I begin to feel an admiration 
for the man I am pledged to destroy. It is 
clear that he has promised his daughter to Le 
Gautier. Is she weak ? ’ 

‘On the contrary, though she is gentle and 
trar*abl6, there is much determination of pur¬ 
pose. underlying her gentleness.’ 

‘You have done wonders in this short time, 
my sister. But do not relax your vigilance 
now; let nothing escape you that ma^ be of 
use to us.’ * 

‘I must return,’•Lucrece explained, looking at 
her watch, ‘or I shall be missed. I will not 
fail to bring you such information as falls in 
my way from time to time.’ 

After she was gone, the women sat quietly 
for a time, each pondering over what they had 
heard. The information was not much ; but it 
sufficed to show them in what way the influ¬ 
ence over the weak baronet had been obtained, 
and every detail of Le Gautier’s movement might 
be of use. A wild plan formed itself in Isodorc’s 
busy brain, as she sat thinking there. ‘Why 
should it not be ? ’ she thought. 

‘Bo you think it would be possible for any 
one to love me ? ’ she asked. 

Valerie looked into the beautiful face and 
smiled. ‘ How otherwise ?' 

‘Then it shall be so. Valerie, I am going 
to make Hector le Gautier love me as he never 
loved woman before ! ’ 


Hector le Gautier, all unconscious of the plot 
against his safety and peace of mind, sat over 
hxs breakfast the same morning. lie was on 
remarkably good terms with himself, for all his 
plans were prospering, and for him the present 
outlook was a rosy one. His plans were well 
laid. He intended to keep his present position 
in the League, to go to Warsaw if necessary; 
and now that he had Sir Geoffrey in his hands 
beyond all hope of extrication, it was easy enough 
to send Maxwell upon some dangerous foreign 
mission, where, if lie escaped with his life, he 
would henceforth be an outlaw and a fugitive. 
Sir Geoffrey, too, had bound himself to join; 
and with this lever, he could work upon Enid’s 
fears to perfection. 

He was in no hurry; he was far too con¬ 
summate a rogue, too accomplished a schemer, 
to ruin the delicate combination by any prema¬ 
ture move, preferring for the present to renew 
his forces and calculate liis advance, as a chess¬ 
player might when he knows the game is in 
his hands. Then should come the crowning act, 
by which lie should rkl himself of the irksome 
chains which hound him to the League. All his 
plans were prepared for delivering the leaders 
into the hands of justice, always with a care to 
his own escape. As he turned these things over 
in his mind, ne whistled a little air gaily, resumed 
his breakfast, and opened the broadsheet of the 
Times to see the news of the day. 

Fortune seemed to be smiling upon him, he 
thought, as he read the mystic announcement 


in. the second outside column. Here was the 
thing which had caused him so much anxious 
thought as good as delivered again into his hands. 
Some friend, perhaps, had discovered his loss, 
and had determined to return it thus. Perhaps— 
and here he showed his white teeth in a dazzling 
smile—some fair one, who had taken this way 
to show her admiration; for Le Gautier was, 
like most vain men, a great admirer of the sex, 
and. fully impressed with the all-conquering 
fascination of his manner. Ho was not the first 
clever man who lias held such opinions, and 
found, when too late, the fatal error of under¬ 
rating the power of %n injured woman. 

He perfectly understood the advertisement. 
It was not the first time that newspapers had 
been employed to do work for the League; nor 
did he hesitate to avail himself of this golden 
opportunity. He had scarcely finished his break¬ 
fast and made up his mind to meet the mysterious 
Eastern Eagle, when Salvarini entered. Ho was 
moody and preoccupied, with a sombre frown 
upon his face, telling of much inward uneasi¬ 
ness. 


and they cannot lead to any good results. I 
shall oppose them.’ • * ' 

‘ Pray, explain yourself, my good Luigi; I 
am in Cimmerian darkness,’ Le Gautier replied 
carelessly. ‘You are so dreadfully in earnest; 
absolutely, you view life through the gloomy 
spectacles of the League.’ 

* It is folly, madness! ’ Salvarini replied pas¬ 
sionately. * Heaven knows, we have had blood¬ 
shed enough. What do you think the last pro¬ 
posal is?—Nothing less than the removal of 
ministers : dynamite is to be the agent, and a 
special mission arranged to Rome. Visci—our 
clear old friend Visci—is doomed !* 

‘They must be mad,’ Le Gautier returned 
calmly. ‘But tell me, Luigi, what of Visci?’ 
he continued, inspired by a sudden thought. 
‘I presume you have been holding a Council 
this morning. Visci used to be a friend of 
yours. How do they propose to get rid of 
him ? ’ 

‘ The dagger!’ Salvarini answered with great 
agitation. ‘Visci was once a friend of mine, 
as you say, and yours too, for that. Heaven 
save me from the task !’ 

‘But why need it be you? We have new 
members, new blood os yet untried. Let them 
show their mettle now. There is no reason 
why wo should always be*in the van of battle. 
But why this sudden determination ? ’ 

‘The old story,’ Salvarini continued bitterly— 
‘private grudges brought in ; personal ends to be 
served where all should be of one accord, all 
striving for the good of the cause. I am heart¬ 
sick find weaiw of the whole affair.* Ia#otft‘* B pafc]fc 
always to be defiled with innocent blood ? ’ 

‘So long as I can keep my hands clean, it is 
nothing to me,’ Le Gautier replied with a care¬ 
less shrug ; ‘ not that I hold with the present 
system.—But abandon your Cassandra vein, and 
be yourself for a moment. See what you think 
of that, and congratulate me upon a stroke of 
fortune I have not altogether deserved.’ 

‘I congratulate you,’ Salvarini grimly replied, 
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when he had perused the paragraph. ‘You 
always contrive to fall upon your feet. Did I 
not tell you that night in the Kursaal you 
would hear of this again? Of course it is a 
woman. No man would have taken such trouble, 
especially if he happened to be a Brother,’ he 
concluded with significant emphasis. 

Le Gautier drew his fingers airily across his 
throat, intending by, this little playful action to 
allude to his own sudden death. In his petty 
vanity, he was not altogether displeased t{iat his 
friend should hint at a conquest. 

‘Undoubtedly from a woman,’ he said. ‘Mark 
the mystery and romance underlying it all. Some 
fair dame of the Order, perhaps, who has seen 
me only to become a victim to my numberless 
charms.—Luigi, my friend, this little affair pro¬ 
mises amusement.’ 

‘I might have known that,’ Salvarini retorted 
with some little contempt. ‘I believe you could 
be turned aside from the most pressing mission 
by a glance from a pair of melting eyes.—Bah ! 
your thoughts run on such things to the detri¬ 
ment of the Order.’ 

‘ In such a charming situation as you mention, 
confusion to the Order!—Now, do not look so 
melodramatic ! Pardieu ! do you think a man 
should have no amusements? Now, as a penance, 
you shall bore me with thi? order of this morning’s 
proceedings.’ 

‘A woman will ruin you eventually.’—Le 
Gautier smiled ; the sententious words read the 
wrong way.—‘We had not much transaction this 
morning, save what I have told you, and the 
initiation of a few members.* 

* Converts to the noble cause of freedom.—Any 
one I know ? ’ 

‘ Several. Do I understand it is your intention 
to introduce Sir Geoffrey in person ? ’ 

Le Gautier nodded assent; and the friends pro¬ 
ceeded to discuss other matters connected with 
their mission. When Salvarini had left, long 
and earnestly did Le Gautier sit silently there. 
Then he rose, and taking a pack of cards from 
a drawer, began to cut and shuffle them rapidly. 
He dealt them round six times, bringing the 
knave of clubs on the same heap each time. He 
put the cards away; an evil smile was on his face. 

‘My right hand has not lost its cunning,’ he 
muttered. ‘Frederick Maxwell shall go to Home, 
and- Well, fate will do the rest.’ 

With this humane remark, he put on his hat, 
struggled into a pair of very tight-fitting gloves, 
and passed out from Hunter Street into the 
Euston Road ; foi? it is almost needless to say 
that the house bey«nd Paddington where we 
last saw him was not his ordinary lodging, his 
abode being a much humbler one, as consisted 
with his limited means;« for Hector le Gautier, 
though moving in good society, and always fault¬ 
lessly attired, was not endowed with that wealth 
4krfMfnootha- so many paths in this vale of‘tears. 
Like other men of his class, he contrived to 
keep his head above water, though how it was 
done was alike a mystery to himself and his 
friends. 

It was past two as he turned into Grosvenor 
Square and up the broad flight of steps which 
led up to the Charteris* mansion. He had come 
here with more purposes than one : in the first 
place, to see Enid—this attraction a powerful one ; 


and secondly, to have a talk upon general matters 
with the baronet, and perhaps get an invitation 
to luncheon. Sir Geoffrey he found in the 
dining-room, just sitting down to his mid-day 
meal in solitary state ; and in answer to an invi¬ 
tation to join, asked after Enid, who, he learned, 
lmd gone with Maxwell and a kindly chaperon to 
a morning-party at Twickenham. He was, how¬ 
ever, too much a cosmopolitan to allow this to 
interfere with his appetite, so, with a few well- 
chosen words of regret, ho settled himself quietly 
to his lunch, discussing in turn the weather, 
politics, the last new beauty, anything—waiting 
for his host to speak upon the subject nearest his 
heart. *Sir Geoffrey’s patience being by this time 
exhausted, he commenced. ' 

‘I think I am free, Le Gautier,’ he said at 
length. 

The listener affected not to comprehend this 
enigmatic remark. 

‘ Free from what, Sir Geoffrey ? ’ he asked 
carelessly. ‘Is it gout, or headache, or a mar¬ 
vellous escape from dining with a notorious bore ? 
Which of these things are you free from l ! 

‘I was thinking of nothing so woildly,’ was 
the serious roply. ‘I allude to the marvellous 
manifestations recently vouchsafed to me. Since 
you so kindly showed me through yourself the 
path of duty, I have felt like a different man. 
They arc gone, I trust for ever. Tell me, do 
you think there is any possible chance of their 
recurring ? ’ 

‘ So long as you fulfil your part of the contract, 
certainly not.—But, my dear Sir Geoffrey,’ the 
Frenchman continued gaily, ‘let us have no 
serious conversation now, I beseech you. Let us 
forget for the time we arc anything but friends. 
I am too light und frivolous to talk seriously. 
The last new play, a fresh picture, anything but 
the supernatural.’ 

Despite this appearance of bonhomie, Le Gautier 
had no intention of changing the conversation, 
though it was not his cue to introduce the subject 
himself; besides, an appearance of good-naturedly 
yielding to the other’s news seemed to tell better, 
and create a deeper feeling of obligation. 

‘The longer I put the matter off, the more 
difficult my task seems to he,’ the baronet con¬ 
tinued, not without hesitation. ‘Certain restric¬ 
tions were laid upon me, certain commands given, 
which 1 am bound to carry out If you had 
heard the conversation, my task would be less 
difficult; but as you did not, I must do my best 
to explain.’ 

Le Gautier drummed with hi3 fingers upon the 
table, shrugged his shoulders, and sighed gently, 
as a man yielding against his will upon the 
sacred ground of friendship, tempered with polite¬ 
ness. 

‘If you have anything to say, it is perhaps 
better to say it But if it pains you, if it gives 
you the slightest mental agony or discloses family 
affairs, then, my dear sir, be dumb and the 
speaker glanced out of the window, as if he con¬ 
sidered the matter settled. 

‘But I must tell you. It is impossible I can 
fulfil my promises without your assistance. In 
the first place, I am commanded to join your 
League or Brotherhood; and here, you see, I 
cannot get any further without your good advice 
and countenance.’ 
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‘You distress me,’ Le Gautier replied mourn¬ 
fully. ‘I wish that matter could have been 
settled without < Buch a step being necessary. 
Our work, though a noble one, is attended at 
times with great hardship and danger. Think, 
roy dear Sir Geoffrey—think if there is no 
middle course by which such an action may be 
avoided.’ 

The speaker created the impression he was 
mo-l anxious to make. T° the baronet, full of 
his scheme, this advice was unpalatable, the more 
that, like most spoilt, weak-minded men, he was 
intensely fond of his own way. He grew stub¬ 
born. Le Gautier was perfectly at ease as he 
Btudied the other’s face. • 

‘I see no middle course. The injunction was 
very strict. I dare not disobey, if I would. I 
must become a member of your League, whatever 
the danger may be; and if called upon, I must 
take my part in the work. Do you not remember 
the vision ? ’- 

‘You forget my state,’ Le Gautier interrupted 
softly—‘that during the time I heard nothing, 
comprehended nothing going on around me. My 
faculties for the time Deing were torpid.’ 

This adroit interruption only served to increase 
the baronet’s uneasiness. He writhed in his 
chair, unable to continue. 

‘And there is another thing,’ he stammered, 

* which I must tell you, though I scarcely know 
how. I daresay you have noticed my daughter ? ’ 

‘ Is it possible to see her and not be conscious 
of her beauties ! ’ Le Gautier cried—‘ to be in 
her presence and not feel the charm of her 
society ! Ah! Sir Geoffrey,’ he continued blandly, 
throwing out a strong hint, ‘ he will be a happy 
man who wins the treasure of her heart! ’ 

At this helping of the lame dog over the stile, 
Sir Geoffrey looked grateful. ‘Has she ever 
impressed you, Le Gautier ? ’ 

‘ Alas, yes,’ was the melancholy reply, but with 
some feeling too, for, as far as lie was concerned, 
the passion was genuine. ‘Why should I strive 
to conceal my honest love? I may be poor and 
unknown, but I am at least a gentleman, and I 
offer the greatest compliment man can pay a 
woman—an ardent, loving heart.—But I am ram¬ 
bling ; I dream, I .rave ! That I should aspire 
to an alliance with the House of Charteris ! ’ 

The baronet was somewhat moved by this 
display of manly emotion, and, moreover, his 
pride was tickled. The young man evidently 
knew that what he aspired to was a high honour 
indeed. 

‘ But, Sir Geoffrey,’ he continued brokenly, 

* you will not breathe a word of this to a soul! 
In a moment of passion, I have been led to 
divulge the master-passion of my life. Promise 
me you will forget it from this hour?* and 
saying these words, he stretched out a hand 
trembling with suppressed emotion to his host 
and friend. A good actor was lost to an admiring 
world here. 

* But bless me ! ’ Sir Geoffrey exclaimed, taken 
aback by this display, and, sooth to say, some¬ 
what irritated that the necessary explanation must 
come from him after all, ‘I want you to marry 
the girl.’ 

‘ is it possible, or am I dreaming ? ’ Le Gautier 
cried in a delirium of rapture. ‘Do I hear 
aright ? Oh, say these words again ! ’ 


Le Gautier was slightly overdoing the thing 
now, and Sir Geoffrey knew it ‘I mean what 
I say,’ he added coldly. ‘You aye the mau 
for Enid.’ 

‘Who is talking about Enid?’ asked a fresh I 
clear voice at that moment, as the subject of 
discourse, accompanied by her escort, glided into 
the room. Le Gautier, in love as he was, 
thought he had never seen her look so fair as 
she did then, her face slightly tinged with colour, 
her eyes all aglow with pleasurable excitement 
For #a moment the conspirators were abashed, 
and it took all the Frenchman’s cool equitable 
nerve to solve and explain what appeared to be 
a truly awkward question. 

‘When we are not with the rose, we love to 
tulk of her,’ he v replied with one of these bold 
glances for which Maxwell longed to kick him 
on the spot.—‘ 1 trust you have spent a pleasant 1 
morning?’ 

Enid answered as coldly as the dictates of , 
breeding woufd allow. The man’s florid com¬ 
pliments were odious to her, and his presence 
oppressive. Le Gautier, accustomed to read men 
and faces like open books, did not fail to note 
this. • 

‘I have important news,’ he whispered to 
Maxwell, after he had made his graceful adieux 
to Enid and his host. ‘ 1 want ta^say a few words 
to you, if you happen to be walking my way.’ 

Maxwell answered with studious politeness. 
‘With pleasure,’ he said. ‘If you will allow me, 

I will drive you in my cab.’ 

Enid’s quick ears caught the whisper, and a 
feeling of approaching evil seemed to come over 
her—a cloud passed over the sun, and, to her 
fancy, for a moment Le Gautier looked like 
Mephistopheles tempting Faust As the two men 
passed out, she called Maxwell back. ‘Be care¬ 
ful,’ she urged. ‘Beware of that man; he will 
do you a mischief.’ 

Maxwell smiled down in the pretty fearful 
face tenderly. ‘ All right, little woman,’ he 
answered carelessly. ‘I shall take care. He is 
not likely to do any harm to me.’ 

NAPOLEON IN TOE BAY. 

It is all but impossible to realise the scene of 
excitement which the calm blue waters of Tor 
Bay, crested with the bright sunshine of the 
summer of 1815, presented, when the Emperor ! 
Napoleon arrived on hoard the Bellerophon, soon ; 
to be transferred to the Northumberland, in which 
he was conveyed to St Pelena. After the 
world-earthquake Waterloo, when the allies 
entered Paris, and the Ffench army declared for 
Louis XVIII., Napoleon made his way to Roche¬ 
fort, where he arrived on the 3d of July, and 
whence his attempts at escape were frustrated bv 
the moonlight and the vigilance of the' English ! 
cruisers. Two frigates had been plac^-fti his j 
disposal to facilitate his flight t<? America,’*1fhd ; 
arrangements likewise made with a Danish smack 1 
which was to await him out at'sea; but to j 
reach her under the circumstances was deemed 
an attempt too hazardous. At last, on the 14th 
of July, Count Las Cases and General Allemand 
came on board tbe Bellerophon, then lying in 
the Basque Roads, with a proposal to Captain 
Maitland that he should receive Napoleon, who 
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desired to proceed to England for the purpose 
of throwing himself upon the generosity of the 
Prince Regent. Captain Maitland clearly ex¬ 
plained that it was out of his power to grant 
terms of any sort, and that his instructions only 
permitted him to convey Napoleon and his 
attendants to England; on which understanding, 
the ex-Em peror, with his baggage, embarked the 
following morning on board a French brig, 
which conveyed them to the Bellerophon, where 
he was received with the honours due to a 
crowned head. On gaining the quarter-deck, the 
Emperor said in French to the captain: * I am 
come, sir, to claim the protection of your Prince 
and of your laws.’ In appearance he iB described 
ns about five and a half feet in height, strongly 
made, decidedly stout, with a sallow complexion, 
and dark-brown hair, as yet untouched with 
gray. He wore a green uniform coat with 
epaulets and a red collar, a broad red sash, star 
on the left breast, white waistcoat, boots and 
pantaloons, and a large cocked hat with the tri¬ 
coloured cockade. 

The passage, by reason of adverse winds, was 
slow, so that it was the 24th ere the Bellerophon 
arrived in Tor Bay, when Captafn Maitland 
was signalled to stand out three leagues from 
shore, and there await further orders from the 
Admiralty. It is said thf,t on first beholding 
the Devonshire coast, Napoleon could not eonceal 
his admiration, exclaiming: ‘At length here is 
this beautiful country! How much it resembles 
Porto Ferrajo, in Elba.* 

No sooner was it known that the disturber of 
the peace of Europe, against whom they bad so 
long and so sternly striven, was actually on 
board ship at anchor in Tor Bay, than from 
Dartmouth, Paignton, Dawlish, Teignmonth, and 
by-and-by from ports more distant still, the 
country-folk thronged in boats of every size and 
shape, straggling to approach the Bellerophon to 
catch a glimpse of the fallen Emperor. So in¬ 
convenient and dangerous was the crowding of 
these innumerable craft with their cargoes of 
sightseers, that it became necessary to order the 
Bellerophon's boats to row round the ship to 
keep them at a respectful distance. No fewer 
than a thousand boats daily put off from the 
shore ; and Napoleon exhibited no little pleasure 
and amusement at the interest excited by his 
presence. From London and all parts of the 
country, people flocked down to Tor Bay during 
the time necessarily occupied in determining 
Napoleon’s final destination, well pleased if they 
succeeded in catching an occasional glimpse of 
him as he walked backwards and forwards in 
the stern gallery with *lws hands behind him, or 
surveyed through an opera glass the varied 
texture of the crowd in the vessels below. As 
he paced the quarter-deck* in conversation with 
one or other of hig followers, he would fre- 
qflep&fc, approach the ship’s side and acknow¬ 
ledge the salutations of his visitovs. Two or 
three French ladies, wives of members of the 
suite, dressed in the height of the prevailing 
fashion, were frequently seated on deck, with 
whom, as he paused in his walk and stooped 
to look through the ports at the vessels along¬ 
side, Napoleon would now and again exchange 
a word. ,, At six o’clock the dinner-bell rang, 
when the Emperor with his attendants went 


below, the sailors with gTeat good-humour putting 
out a board on which was chalked, ‘He’s gone 
to dine.* He usually remained about half an 
hour, when another board announced his re¬ 
appearance on deck. It was about the let of 
August when hiB ultimate destination became 
known to him through the newspapers, and he 
was shortly afterwards observed at the cabin. 
window tearing up papers, which he threw into 
the sea. Fragments of some of these, being seized 
upon as relics, turned out to be translations of 
speeches in the last session of parliament, and a 
letter addressed to the Empress Maria Louisa 
immediately after his abdication. 

But of-all the incidents which occurred while 
Napoleon was in Tor Bay, thr most remarkable 
was _ a farewell visit paid him by a lady of 
foreign appearance and surpassing loveliness. 
Cloaked and veiled, to escape observation, she 
carried with her a bouquet of choicest flowers, 
peculiarly arranged in rows, which, when her 
boat arrived at a convenient distance from the 
Bellerophon , was despatched in charge of her 
servant. As the token of unchanged affection 
reached the quarter-deck, the lady was observed 
to raise her veil, disclosing features of exceeding 
beauty. At first, the bouquet seemed to awaken 
no memories in Napoleon’s breast, but after a 
moment, be hastily approached the ship’s side, 
and steadfastly gazing awhile on the fair form 
disclosed to view, he waved a last farewell. 

On Wednesday the 2d of August, the Bellero¬ 
phon and Tonnant sailed for Plymouth, where 
it had been intended that the transfer to the 
Northumberland should be carried out. But in 
conseqnence of the loss of life which occurred 
from the vast concourse of boats in the Sound, 
as well as to avoid a writ of habeas corpus, 
under which it was desired to obtain the evi¬ 
dence of Napoleon in a case at the time pending 
in the Queen’s Bench, it was deemed advisable 
to return to Tor Bay, where, on Sunday the Gth 
of August, the three vessels (the Northumberland 
having meantime come round from Portsmouth) 
cast anchor. No sooner were the ships brought 
up, than Sir Henry Bunbury, accompanied by 
Mr Bathurst, proceeded on board the Bellerophon , 
and announced to the ex-Emperor the resolution 
of the cabinet, that he should be transported to 
St Helena, accompanied by four of his friends 
and twelve servants. The information was re¬ 
ceived without surprise ; but in a speech of three- 
quarters of an hour’s duration, delivered in a 
manner the most impressivfe, Napoleon protested 
against the determination which had been arrived 
at. 

The same afternoon, Lord Keith and Sir 
George Cockburn proceeded in the admiral’s 
yacht to the Bellerophon. Napoleon was on deck 
to receive them. After the usual salutations. 
Lord Keith addressed himself to Bonaparte, and 
acquainted him with his intended transfer to the 
Northumberland for passage to St Helena. After 
much expostulation, Napoleon finally refused to 
go ; but upon Lord Keith expressing the hope 
that no coercion would be necessary to carry out 
the orders of government, he replied .* ‘ 0 no, 
no ! you command, I must obey ! Only, recollect, 

I do not go of my own free-will.’ He then 
formally handed to Lord Keith a written protest 
against his transportation to St Helena, in which 
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it was contended, that having come voluntarily 
on board the Bellerovihon , he was the guest and 
not the prisoner oi England. ‘I appeal,’ he 
concluded, ‘to history, wnether an enemy who 
comes deliberately in his misfortunes to seek an 
asylum under the protection of English law, can 
give a more convincing proof of his esteem and 
confidence. But how have the English answered 
such confidence and magnanimity; they pre- 
tendedoto extend a friendly hand to this enemy ; 
and when he relied on their good faith, they 
sacrifised him.’ 

It was afterwards arranged that the transfer 
should take place the following morning (Monday) 
about eleven o’clock. Early next *day, Sir 
George Cockbura* superintended the inspection 
of the baggage, consisting of services and toilet 
sets of plate, several articles in gold, books, beds, 
&c., which were sent on board the Northumber¬ 
land , four thousand gold napoleons being sealed 
up and detained. The baggage having been 
removed, the parting scene commenced, Napoleon 
handing to several of his officers a certificate 
of fidelity and good service. About eleven 
o’clock, the barge of the Tonnant proceeded to 
the Bellcrophon to receive the fallen Emperor 
and those who were to be the partakers ol his 
exile: General and Madame Bertrand with their 
children, Count and Countess Montholon and 
child, Count Las Cases, General Gourgaud, nine 
men and three women servants. At the last 
moment, Napoleon’s surgeon refused to accom¬ 
pany him, whereupon the surgeon of the Bellero- 
phon , Mr O’Meara, consented to supply his place. 
Shortly afterwards O’Meara was offered a salary 
of five hundred pounds per annum, but this he 
rejected, with the remark that the pay of his 
king was sufficient to satisfy him. 

Before entering the barge which was to 
convey him to the Northumberland , Bonaparte 
addressed himself to Captain Maitland and the 
officers of the Bellcrophon , not forgetting to take 
off his hat to them again after descending the 
ladder into the barge. It was about noon on 
the 7th of August when the barge of the Tonnant 
approached the starboard side of the Northumber¬ 
land. Bertrand was the first to go over the 
side, and standing with his hat off, upright os 
a sentinel, announced his master. Napoleon 
instantly followed, and taking off his hat, 
remarked to Sir George Cockburn, who received 
him: ‘ Monsieur, je suis a vos ordres.’ At 
once moving forward on the quarter-deck, he 
desired to be introduced to Captain Rosa, who 
commanded the ship, a ceremony which was 
immediately performed, the guard of marines, 
drawn up on the port side, receiving the ex- 
Emperor with the compliment due to his rank 
as a general officer. To Lord Lowther and Mr 
Lyttleton, who stood near the admiral, Napoleon 
bowed and spoke a few words, remarking also 
to an artillery officer \yho was by, that he him¬ 
self had originally served in that arm. The 
introduction to the eight lieutenants of the 
ship, not one of whom could speak a single 
word of French, was sufficiently ridiculous; they 
were drawn up in line on one side of the cabin ; 
and after gazing and smiling for a moment on 
Napoleon, who, in his turn, gazed and smiled 
at them, they bowed and defiled before him out 
of the cabin door. The after-cabin on board 

‘o- . . . . : .- 

the Northumberland was not, as on the Bellcrophon, 
the private room wherein Napoleon was not to 
be intruded upon by any unbidden guest, but 
was shared eaually by the admiral and his 
friends ; a small cabin being besides appropriated 
for the sole accommodation of the ex-Emperor, 
and elegantly furnished, the toilet being of 
silver, and the bed linen of exquisite fineness. 
The party were also permitted to supply them¬ 
selves from shore with any articles they might 
desire wherewith to add to their comfort and 
amulement, a permission of which they availed 
themselves by purchasing a billiard-table, an 
immense supply of playing-cards, chessmen, &c., 
besides a number of the best books in the English 
language. 

After waiting for the Weymouth storeship 
and some other vessels destined to complete the 
miniature squadron, the whole finally sailed out 
of Tor Bay on Friday the 11th of August; and 
Napoleon passed away from the shores of Europe 
to end his days in exile on a solitary rock m 
the Atlantic. 

GEORGE HANNAY’S LOYE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER IV.— DISENCHANTMENT. 

Fortune seemed to. smile on Alfred’s London 
enterprise. He called personally on the editors 
of several of the society magazines and journals. 

‘ A Summer Ramble in Kirkcudbright ’ was now 
in all the glory of print; and when he assured 
the editors that he was really the ‘Ariel’ who 
penned the sketch, he found them willing, 
nay, anxious to look over the manuscripts he 
left with them. The letter from the Olympic 
accepting the manuscript and inclosing so hand¬ 
some an honorarium was of great help to him. 

Mr Hannay had a reputation for ‘discovering’ 
talent, and his proteges hardly ever failed in 
taking some rank in the profession. He got four 
or five accepted at fairly remunerative prices. 
Then he was proposed at a minor literary club, 
and passed the ballot. Ab a new contributor to 
the Olympic , he ranked well there among his 
brother scribes, who looked on him as a rising 
man, and one whose good opinion was worth 
courting. These new friends indeed treated him 
with great cordiality, and made him as one of 
themselves ; some even going the length of 
borrowing from him small sums of money. 

Nor was this all. One of the members, the 
sub-editor of a Sunday paper, volunteered to 
introduce him to London ‘£>ciety.’ Behold our 
friend, then, at a grand reception at Mrs 
Judaon’s. This lady >tas the widow of a 
wealthy London pawnbroker (financial agent 
she preferred the lost one to he called). Her 
sole ambition in life* was to secure a follow¬ 
ing of literary * stars,’ even if* they Were of 
infinitesimal magnitude ; and in her circta^Ariel’ 
appeared ae* one of the first. •His^nanaSOflle 
figure and genial manners constituted him a 
great favourite with the ladies; and his pres¬ 
ence was eagerly sought for at all these little 
reunions which compose the ‘fringe’ of London 
literary and artistic society. He found this kind 
of life both pleasant and profitable; for he was 
brought in contact with many editors and pro¬ 
prietors of third and fourth rate periodicals. 
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and was able to dispose of half his rejected 
manuscripts among them, with fairly satisfactory 
pecuniary results to himself. 

His banker now held one or two hundred 
pounds to his credit, and he began to look 
upon the success of his literary venture as 
un fait accompli. There was just one little 
thing that annoyed him : his newly foitnd 
literary friends were extremely solicitous to 
know when his further productions would 
appear in the Olympic. This was a poser, for 
he had not the least idea himself. Hvi got 
out of the difficulty, however, by saying that 
the principal editor being on the continent, there 
would be nothing definitely ’arranged until his 
return. As will be remembered, Nan’s restric¬ 
tions did not prevent him from contributing to 
the Olympic in his own name ; so, immediately 
after his arrival in London, he set to work and 
wrote a sketch called ‘ Student Life in Brussels.’ 
The manuscript was duly sent, and duly | 
returned in a few days with ao printed note; 
indicating the editor’s regret at being unable 

to make use of the paper. This was dis¬ 

couraging ; but then he reflected that taste in 
literary things was very fickle ; so 'he wrote a 
heavy article on Fair Trade, and sent it on; but 
the result was the same. 

About this time, he heq.yd that Mr Hannay 
had gone to St Petersburg with a friend 

to enjoy the winter festivities of the gay 

northern capital. As he was not expected 
home for two or three months, Alfred had a 
good excuse till then for the non-appearance 
of any further work of his in the Olympic. 
In the meantime he gave himself up to the 
charming gaieties and pleasant little dissipations 
of the circle that had made quite a lion of him. 
He rather liked the homage these people paid 
him; true, they were mentally his inferiors, he 
thought; but then they had money, position, 
and influence, and might be - made useful to 
him in the future. He began to think—some¬ 
times ' with a feeling bordering on regret—of 
liis engagement to the innkeeper’s daughter. 
How much better he could do now, if he were 
free! However, he would be true to his 
engagement. Only, Nan must be reasonable, 
and wait; at the end of two or three years, 
when his name was famous and his position 
thoroughly assured, he would marry her. To 
do so now would be extremely prejudicial to 
his interests, and must not be thought of for 
a moment. O no; she must wait patiently 
till it suited his convenience; and wouldn’t she 
gladly do so? Of course, for wasn’t the girl 
•madly in love with him*! 

And what about Nan? Well, things were 
going on in their usual jog-trot course at 
Lochenbreck. The winter'was their dull season, 
and she had plenty of time at her disposal, 
whicjuJm employed in sewing, reading, practising 
MBT music} anti occasionally taking* part in the 
quiet social gatherings of her country neighbours. 
She was, of course, delighted to hear of her lover’s 
success in London. ‘ Well, after all,’ she thought, 
*he* seems to have known best.’ Then she 
thought smilingly of the time when he would be 
coming to claim the fulfilment of her promise ; 
and she hoped she could induce him to spend 
part o|the year at least at Lochenbreck. The 


parting with her father was the only drawback 
in her fair future; and she hoped this might 
be partially at least averted. She sometimes 
thought of her old and trusted friend the editor, 
and a shadow would come over her countenance 
for a moment. It passed quickly away, however, 
for she never thought but that he had long since 
forgotten her, amid the gaieties of the continent 
and his literary pursuits ; for though far from 
London, he still held the editorial reins and 
wrote his usual articles for the Olympic. 

This pleasant, tranquil state of matters lasted 
for some weeks. Her lover still corresponded 
regularly with her; but his letters began to get 
shorter, rnd were, perhaps, not quite so profuse 
and warm in their amatory expressions. Then 
after a bit they came more irregularly and 
seldomcr. Still Nan paid no heed to what 
another maiden might have taken as indications 
of their lover’s failing allegiance. Hers was a 
happy, contented disposition, with no morbid 
desire to eonjure up possible future evils. She 
loved Alfred sincerely, and with all the warmth 
and fervour of a girl’s first love. That lie had 
failings, her strong, keen sense showed her plainly 
enough ; but then he was only a fallible mortal 
like herself and other people. She was not blind 
to the vanity he displayed in writing to her 
about his social triumphs. If there was any¬ 
thing that troubled her, it was the frequent 
references he made to Mrs Judson. She resented 
the control which this woman seemed to have 
acquired over her lover’s doings. True, the widow 
was almost old enough to be his mother, and had 
been very kind to him ; but a man should have 
a mind of his own, and hold his future in his 
own hands; if he did consult with any one, it 
should be with her who was soon to be his 
wife. 

Things went on in this fashion for some time 
longer, and Nan began to feel a vague, chill¬ 
ing feeling in her heart that all was not as it 
should be between Alfred and herself. She was 
scarcely prepared, however, for a letter she received 
from him one morning after a longer silence than 
usual. It was dated from a Sir Hew Crayton’s 
shooting-lodge down in Essex. . The 1 high-born 
though impecunious—and, if the truth must be 
told, rather disreputable—baronet had been a 
client of the late Mr Judson, and was heavily in¬ 
debted to his widow. He was a constant atteuder 
at her house, and it was there Alfred had formed 
his acquaintance. Nan smiled when she saw 
the ostentatious way he dated the blazoned note- 
paper from Crayton Lodge. Before she finished 
reading, however, her eyebrows became knit, and 
an angry frown settled on her whilom smiling 
visage. The letter commenced by saying that as 
he fait rather out of sorts with his protracted 
course of social enjoyments, he had accepted his 
friend Sir Hew Crayton’s kind invitation to spend 
a few days’ pheasant-shooting with him down in 
Essex. Then he gave a general account of what 
he had been doing since be last wrote—the dinner¬ 
parties, balls, routs, conversaziones, and what not 
he had been at; the compliments that had been 
paid him, and the pleasing prophecies of the 
grand future before him which flattering tongues 
had whispered in his ears. All this she read 
with an amused smile. But near the end she 
came to a paragraph which ran as follows: * Do 
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you know, Nan, I have got a splendid chance of 
making my fortune just now?. A young lady 
with twenty thousand pounds in her own right 
has fallen in love with me! I was introduced 
to her at an afternoon tea at Mrs Judson’s. 
Of course, I made myself agreeable enough, 
but I never thought she would have taken 
my little civilities so seriously. Yet she did so. 
Mrs Judson gave me a plain hint to that 
cfkct/'and I then had to tell her about our 
engagement, and that such a thing was impossible. 
She was surprised, and advised me strongly to 
keep the thing secret, as, if it were known, it 
would damage my prospects greatly in society, 
and even in my profession. She has ad excellent 
knowledge of the*world, Mrs Judson, and has been 
very kind to me ; her idea is, that we should 
not think of getting married for two or three 
years yet. By that time I will he in an assured 
position, able to marry any one I like, and not 
care a pin what the world says.’ 

Nan could scarce believe her ej'es. Who was 
this Mrs Judson who had thrust herself between 
them? And did the prospective ‘not caring a 
pin what the world said about marrying her,’ 
mean that he was afraid and ashamed to marry 
her now'{ The very thought brought the hot 
blood tumultuously to her cheeks. Her impulse 
was to write breaking off the engagement at once ; 
however, when the first burst of natural indig¬ 
nation was past, her practical good sense asserted 
itself, and she wrote a short note, requesting 
him to hasten down to Lochenbreck, as some¬ 
thing of the most vital importance to them both 
had to be at once decided. This she posted, 
and awaited her lover’s arrival—with impatience 
certainly—but not of a pleasing kind. 

When Alfred got the letter, he was a little 
startled. Justly enough, he attributed it to some¬ 
thing lie had :.aid in his last epistle to her; and 
in going over its contents in nis mind, he had 
no difficulty in fixing on the paragraph just 
.quoted as being the cause of offence. ‘ Poor Nan !’ 
he thought. ‘ A case of jealousy, I suppose—the 
twenty-thousand-pounds young lady. How ridi¬ 
culous of her! Didn’t I say the thing was impos¬ 
sible ! However, I must run down and see her. 
A kiss, a caress, arid a few soft words, will put 
her all right. Really, now, 1 do like Nan; and 
I’ll make things all right for her one of these 
days. But she must have patience : she forgets 
what a sacrifice I am making, all for her sake. 
To many an innkeeper’s daughter! when, I may 
say, I have the pick and choice of the eligibles 
of London society, seems like lunacy. Oh, hut 
I ’ll he true to her, all the same! But she 
must learn her position; give up any selfish 
ideas of an early foolish marriage, and lgarn to 
wait patiently till it suits my convenience and 
interest’ 

He arrived at Lochenbreck railway station by 
the morning express. The wagonette was there 
to meet him, hut no Nan. He jumped in; and 
whirling through the keen frosty air, cracking 
jokes with the driver the while, he arrived in 
excellent spirits at the little old-fashioned inn. 
To Nan’s great relief, her father had gone to 
Castle Douglas market; she hated ‘scenes’ of 
any kind and under any circumstances; but she 
thought she could bear the one before her better, 
if her father was not present and was never to 


hear of it afterwards. After having dinned 
the praises of his prospective son-in-law in his 
ears for months, how could she now turn round 
and say she had discovered him to be a vain, 
conceited, selfish coxcomb? She had little hope 
of this interview putting matters right between 
them, and, to be prepared for the worst, had 
collected all his letters—all the little nicknacks 
he had given her—and parcelled them up ready 
to hand to him. 

She submitted gravely and coldly to the cus¬ 
tomary salute with which he greeted her, and 
led the way to the coffee-room, where breakfast 
lay ready, for him. In the occasional presence 
ol the waiting-girl, private coriversation was im¬ 
possible ; so he rattled on in an agreeable manner 
about his experiences in London, giving brilliant 
sketches of tho varied private and public enter¬ 
tainments in which he had participated. Nan 
listened with lady-like composure, putting in an 
occasional word; and when the meal was over 
they retired *to the private parlour. They sat 
down opposite to each other, and then Anne 
commenced her invective. She pointed out that 
he had dejiberately chosen literature as a profes¬ 
sion, and having gained a slight success, was now 
idling away his time in London, among a set 
of people who could do him im good, and who 
were, she thought, •but of very doubtful repu¬ 
tation. 

‘ Wrong there, Nan ! ’ he interrupted. ‘ I admit 
I don’t quite move in the inner circle. Still the 
people I know seem to have plenty of money, 
and are respectable enough; and I find them 
useful. I meet with journalists among them, and 
have been able to dispose of a good many of 
my manuscripts. And you would notice I was 
staying for a few days with Sir Hew Crayton. 
Now, you know it docs a literary man a deal 
of good—in public estimation—to be taken notice 
of by a baronet.’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear you talking in that way,’ 
she replied sadly, ‘for it shows me your vanity 
has got the better of your good sense. Do you 
not see it was entirely through your article appear¬ 
ing in the Olympic that you got your rejected 
manuscripts disposed of? As for your baronet, 

I don’t think you need boast of him. He stayed 
with us for a month, four years ago, and left 
without paying his bill. Papa made inquiry 
about him, and found lie made a swindling living 
by lending his name as director to bogus Limited 
Cpmpanics. Likely he would borrow money from 
you?’ 

Alfred was forced to adrnft that he had obliged* 
him with a loan. * 

‘Now, Alfred,’ she continued gravely, ‘I have 
decidedly made up my mind that it would be 
better for us both .that our engagement should 
come to an end. If you continue in* the life 
you are leading, I have .po hope for your fu-ure ; 
but even if you were successful, I r^yer 

marry you.* Doubtless, you would expect me to 
mix with your new friends; that I could never 
do—if they are like what you describe them— 
and certain unhappiness would be the result. 
It is well for us both I have come to know 
this in time.’ 

This was different sort of talk from what he 
had come to hear. It was tears and entreaties 
for their immediate union which he had expected. 
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Still his vanity blinded him to the true import 
of her words. She had said she never could 
mix with his new friends ; well, it was but proper 
modesty for her to say that. He would reassure 
her on that score, and all would be well yet 
* My dear Nan, I think you are talking a little 
hastily. No doubt you would feel a little awk¬ 
ward among the London ladies at first but that 
would soon pass away. And Mrs J udson promised 

me to chaperon you a bit, and *- 

*1 wish to hear nothing more, sir, about Mrs 
Judson,’ she answered curtly. * 

‘Well, Nan, she’s a good friend of yours. I 
told her all about our little affair. She said 
of course it would be a grea'i sacrifice on my 
part; but she applauded my intention of acting 
honourably towards you, even although you were 
only an innkeeper’s daughter. Of course, it may 

be two or three years before I ’- 

‘Stop!’ she cried, rising to her feet, her lips 
quivering and her cheeks as pale as death—‘stop, 
sir! I did not send for you here »to insult me. 
Surely I have spoken plainly enough; but your 
head is so stuffed with selfish vanity, you cannot 
comprehend me. Our engagement is at an end. 
Here are all your letters and presents’! You’ll 
return mine when you get to London.—Now, 
go!’ 

As she said the last words, she drew herself 
up to her full height and pointed to the door. 
The action was perhaps a little theatrical; but 
when he looked at her white set face and flashing 
eyes, he saw plainly enough that she was acting 
no part. He fancied he had never seen her look¬ 
ing so handsome before; and he felt a sinking 
at his heart at the thought of having by his 
foolish letters and talk lost for ever this woman. 

‘You—you—are—angry just now. Nan. Do 
take time to’- 

‘ Go! ’ she repeated firmly, her hand still point¬ 
ing to the door. Her face was marble in its 
inflexibility; he knew his doom was sealed. 
Making a poor show of indifferent self-possession, 
he rose'and quitted the room. 

When he was fairly gone, Nan broke down 
entirely. Shutting herself up in her bedroom, 
she made use of the safety-valve provided by 
nature for her sex, and had a thoroughly good 
cry. Next morning, she was calm and self- 
possessed, although her eyes were red and heavy 
looking. Her cherished idol had crumbled into 
dust; and it became her, she thought, as a 
prudent damsel to sweep away the smallest trace 
of it from her heart. 


LONDON CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 

The Society for Organising Charitable Relief and 
Repressing Mendicity, or, as it is popularly called, 
the Charity Organisation Society, has for its 
ohju*t"The'^>ient«fic supervision of charity dispen¬ 
sation, in the deep-rooted conviction that slovenly 
and indiscriminate almsgiving is a most pernicious 
bane to society, and calculated to foster rather 
than' diminish indigence. Personal inquiry is 


cases of indigence brought under the Society’s 


notice. In each instance, one important point 
is established at the outset of the investigation, 
namely, whether the individual concerned must 
of necessity—through physical or other disability 
—habitually depend for sustenance upon the 
resources of others, or whether he or she possesses 
the latent means of self-support, which may be 
brought into action—under the fostering influence 
of personal guidance in moral and material things 
—after the temporary condition of poverty has 
been met by the judicious application of charity. 
Cases of the former description are relegated to 
the action of the poor-law—therein lying its 
true function; cases of the latter kind are taken 
in hand by the Society. But its action is not 
that of an individual charitable- institution con¬ 
cerned merely with the distribution of its own 
resources. It acts as an intermediary between 
those who need charity and those who are anxious 
to devote money to charitable purposes. Hence, 
in the discharge of its functions, it places itself 
in connection both with benevolent individuals 
and benevolent bodies, seeking to secure the best 
relief for the different cases of destitution which 
come under its notice and at the same time to 
prevent ‘overlapping’ in charity dispensation. 
Where, however, it finds that a case of destitution 
cannot effectively be relieved from other sources, 
the Society brings its own funds into requisition. 
As to its function of ‘repressing mendicity,’ this 
it discharges by promoting the detection and 
prosecution of impostors. 

And now for a word or two about the mechan¬ 
ism, if we may so call it, of the Society. The 
organisation consists of a federation of forty dis¬ 
trict committees—one or more being established 
in each of the poor-law divisions of London—and 
of a Central Council, at which every committee 
is represented. The committees comprise, where 
it is possible, ministers of religion, guardians of 
the poor, and representatives of tue principal 
local charities Their function is to receive, 
investigate, and deal, according to the general prin¬ 
ciples of the Society, with all cases of alleged 
want or distress referred to them; and each 
is intended to form a common mecting-placc— 
a centre of information and charitable work— 
for persons in the district desirous of benefiting 
the poor. The Central Council supervises besides 
endeavouring to strengthen and consolidate the 
work of the district committees, taking into con¬ 
sideration, as well, all questions of principle and 
all matters relating to the general action of the 
Society. Of course the scene of the Society’s 
main operations is the metropolitan poor-law 
district; hut it. is glad to give general assistance, 
by sending information to agencies outside that 
area. We may add that the example set by the' 
Society has given birth to many foreign and 
provincial organisations of identical aims and 
action. 

It may be interesting to glance briefly at the 
broad method of investigation pursued by the 
inquiry officers—be they paid or honorary— 
of the Society. In treating a family, then, 
the following facts are in the first place arrived' 
at: The ages of the parents; the amount of 
their earnings at the time of application 
previously; the cause of their leaving their 
employment; the ages of their children; 
whether those children go to school (and i 
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where)—or, if they are employed, what they earn. 
The previous addresses, with the references of the 
family, are next learned ; and it is ascertained 
whether they belong to a club or have relatives 
who ought to assist them. Then inquiry is made 
as to whether the family have any debts hanging 
over them; what their rent is; how they are 
obtaining a living at the time of application ; and, 
finally, how they think they can be thoroughly 
helped. Subsequently, it' is the inquiry officer’s 
duty, among other things, to ascertain for himself 
the cause of the family’s distress, verifying the 
information they have supplied to him ; to search 
out the best mode of helping; to familiarise him¬ 
self with the character of the family, and find on 
whom, if its natufal head be weak or incompetent, 
reliance can be placed to re-establish the family 
fortunes; and, lastly, to settle what means of 
future thrift and self-support can be fostered 
into life. 

Did space permit, we should like to give some 
| characteristic examples of instances where the 
indigent have been raised to a state of independ¬ 
ence by the well-advised action of the Society, 
and tell liow the workhouse itself has been made 
to yield material with which to work so happy a 
transformation. Some reference, too, would be 
justified to the numerous special questions in 
connection with which the Society has seen cause 
to take action. But we have said enough per¬ 
haps to effect our immediate purpose and indi¬ 
cate the nature of the Society and the scope of its 
operations. A considerable literature has grown 
around the Charity Organisation Society, and 
this is accessible to all who visit the central office 
of the institution, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelplii, 
London, whither all communications to the 
Secretary, Mr C. L. Loch, should be addressed. 

THE DENSCHMAN’S HAD. 

A LEGEND OF SHETLAND. 

From Widwick to Hermaness the cliffs rise 
steep and high from a deep ocean, so deep that 
a largo ship might float alongside of the crags 
without danger of scraping her keel. What 
would be the fate of Buch a vessel, if she were 
carried by the might of that sea" against that 
iron wall, I leave you to imagine. The rocks 
are broken all along their range by fissures and 
caves, inaccessible from the land, and scarcely 
approachable from the 6ea. He is a bold voyager 
who brings even a boat to thread the ‘baas’ 
and ‘stacks’—submerged rocks and needle-crags 
—which guard the way to those haunts of sea- 
fowl and seals. One of the caves is named the 
Denscliman’s Had. I ought to explain thut a 
* had ’ means the den of a wild beast, his strong¬ 
hold ; and ‘ Densehman ’ is ‘ Dane.’ 

In old days, Shetland (or Hialtland) was 
nothing more than a ‘had’ of vikinger, those 
pirates of the North who have so often been 
confounded with the noble sea-kings of Scandi¬ 
navia ; but while the islands belonged to Nor¬ 
way, their inhabitants were under powerful pro¬ 
tection, and suffered little inconvenience from 
the uses to which the sea-rovers turned the 
sheltered voes and secluded islets. It was only 
when Scottish rule came in that the vikinger 


of Norway and Denmark turned their weapons 
against their brother-Norsemen of the Shetland 
Isles. During the times of the Stuarts, Scotland 
had enough to do to look after itself, far less 
to extend protection to an outlying dependency 
that was more plague than profit. Indeed, the 
Scottish kings and nobles seem to have regarded 
Hialtland as fair game, and robbed and oppressed 
the people after as cruel a method as that of 
the northern pirates. Between the two, those 
islands had a hot time of it; and the islanders, 
once a prosperous community, sank into poverty 
and hopeless serfdom. 

About the timo of Mary Stuart, the isle of 
Unst was harassed by a noted viking whose 
name and lineage were unknown. He and his 
daring crew were believed to be Danes, and 
his swift barque—appropriately named the Erne 
—and his stalwart person were familiar to 
the affrighted eyes of the islanders. When the 
Densehman swooped upon the isle, its inhabit¬ 
ants fled to the hills and rocks, leaving their 
homes as spoil for the lawless rover. What 
else could they do? The enemy were Btrong, 
reckless, b^ave, well, armed and well disciplined. 
The islanders, groaning and disheartened under 
the yoke of an alien power, were at the mercy 
of might, and could neither resist nof make 
treaty ; so the Derftchman came and went like 
the fierce bird of prey whose name his vessel 
bore, and no man dared oppose him. 

One midsummer evening, a westerly squall 
arose which sent the fishing-boats flying to the 
shelter of their voes and vicks. Those storms 
rise and fall with tropical rapidity and violence. 
Six hours after it was at its height, the wind 
had fallen to an ordinary fresh breeze, the sky 
was smiling as before, and only the wrathful 
surf, rolling white and broken under the influ¬ 
ence of a changing tide, remained to tell of the 
tempest. All the boats had returned in safety, 
and there should have been rejoicing in Unst; 
but instead, men frowned and women trembled, 
for the fishers had brought news that the 
Densehman was on the coast: his well-known 
sail had been seen hovering beyond the holms 
of Gloup; he was coming upon the wings of 
the westerly wind ; lie would be on the Westing 
Bicht ere long. There was no landing-place 
available—with such a heavy sea—on that side 
of the island ; but the Densehman knew what 
he was about, doubtless. He would scud to the 
nor’ard, fly round the Flugga skerries and Skau, 
would lav-to, and bide his time till dusk drew 
down; then he would - alight on the eastern 
shore, and work his wild will upon the defence¬ 
less isle. Such had been his tactics aforetime. 
The people ran to the higli lands of Yaalafiel 
and Patester to mark the Denschmanto course, 
for where he meant to. land, there they must 
nofbe. • ■** « 

Soon the * Erne was descried emerging from a 
mist of spindrift, and bearing swiftly towards 
Unst, heading straight for the isle, and not— 
as the folk had supposed—skirting the coast. 
Did the vikinger mean to bring their v^sel to 
harbour among those crags, where the sea was 
in such a turmoil? Was the Erne a demon-ship 
that could dare everything and perform such a 
feat? On he came right before the wind with 
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a following tide; but when well in the Westing 
Bicht, some experienced seamen affirmed that 
there must be something wrong aboard, for the 
Erne did not rise on the waves with its usual 
buoyancy; he seemed to plunge madly forward, 
as if in fierce conflict with the ocean he had 
ruled so long. By-and-by it was seen that the 
vessel laboured more and more, yet carried full 
sail, as if on speed depended salvation. 

‘I would not say but he’s sprung a leak, or 
the like,’ said an old udaller among the on¬ 
lookers. * Who but a madman would bring a skip 
in-shore like yon, if all was taut aboard ! * 

‘That is so,’ remarked a seaman. ‘Without 
doubt, he's in straits; and he ’a going to try to 
beach on the Aire of Widwick. It’s his only 
chance, and a poor one.’ 

‘Pray the powers he may not make the Aire,’ 
replied the old man; ‘ and I’m thinking,’ he 
added, ‘that the powers will hear us. There 
is something fatal amiss with that evil one. 
See yon! He’s not obeying his helm ; he’s 
just driving with wind and tide. He’s in a 
mighty strait, praise the Lord ! ’ 

‘If he misses the Aire, he’ll go in nhallmillens 
[the fragments of eggshell] upon the baas of 
Fiiibersgerdie/ said a fisherman, with a grim 
smile; and all cried out: ‘Pray the powers it 
may be so ! * e. 

As if the powers thus invoked were ready to 
prove their immediate willingness to answer the 
cry of the oppressed, the wind veered more to 
the west, and carried the disabled ship against 
the holm of Widwick, a small islet which lies 
off the creek, and wards from it the full force 
of the North Atlantic. If the Erne had stranded 
on the holm, some of his crew might have 
effected a landing there ; but that was not the 
end of the viking’s barque ; she reeled back from 
the holm with a gash in her side that was a 
death-wound indeed, and drifted onwards once 
more. Now, would she gain the creek? No! 
In a .few moments the Erne was carried past j 
the little harbour, where lay the sole chance 
of deliverance, and then crashed among the rocks 
of Flubersgerdie. 

‘ Praise to the powers that are above all! ’ cried 
the men of Unst, and even gentle-hearted women 
rejoiced as the Denschman, barque and crew, dis¬ 
appeared among the breakers. 

The people returned to their homes, happy in 
the thought that the rocks of Fatherland bad 
proved able protectors, and that Unst was for 
ever rid of its most dreaded foe. 

Two days and two nights passed. No trace of 
the storm was left. A boat put off from Widwick 
with the intention of saving such portions of the 
Erne as would certainly be drifting among the 
skerries near Flubersgerdiel' The men could tell 
by the state of the tides and tho wind exactly 
where, ths. wreckage was to be found, and they 
nS33e for the spot, never doubting that some spoil 
would be there to reward them. As they 
approached the submerged reef where the Erne 
finished her career, the skipper, alluding to the 
dreaded Denschman, said : ‘ Well did he deserve 
what he met here 1 Think our isle would give 
him foothold!—our isle, that he has harried this 
ten year and more ! No, no !’ 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when one of 


the fishermen called out excitedly: * Lord be 
about us, men, what’s yon ? ’—and he pointed to 
a cave situated in the cliff opposite the reef. 

All gazed, and were struck dumb, for, on a 
ledge within the mouth of the helyer (cave) stood 
a man—the man ! the Denschman, alive, stalwart, 
terrible as ever, and brandishing his sword, as if 
defying mortal to molest him. 

I’he boat was instantly backed, and when the 
islanders had put what they considered r a safe 
distance between themselves and tlieir dreaded 
foeman, the men consulted together. Should 
they make a bold attack? The Denschman was 
alone; they were six in number. Surely, they 
could overpower him, tired and despairing as he 
must be. Yes. But one, or even two of their 
number were likely to fall before his sword ere 
he could be conquered. Who was patriot enough 
‘ to lead such dire attack V No one of that crew I 
Then should they leave him to die of exhaustion, 
as he must ere long? There was no way of 
escape. The lofty precipice overhung the cave, 
precluding any scheme of climbing upwards; on. 
either side, the aiguille crags rose from a seething 
depth of sea ; in front, a reef of sunken rocks 
covered with fretful surf, dared the bravest 
swimmer that ever breasted waves to pass 
alive. 

The Denschman had evidently reached his 
present refuge by aid of a large plank belonging 
to the Erne, which still floated near the cave. 
When they had recovered every vestige of the 
wreck which floated, he could not escape. It 
was beyond the power of man to leave that 
cave unaided from without. Help must come 
from ropes lowered from the land above, or 
boats brought to the cave. And who was there 
in Unst would bring rope or boat to aid the 
Denschman? None! 

‘Let him die the death!’ said the men whose 
homes the viking had devastated. So they 
ventured nearer, and removed every floating spar 
or plank, then returned to Widwick; and it 
was told in the isle that the Denschman had 
survived his barque and trew only to meet a more 
terrible death. No man pitied him; no man 
dreamt of giving him succour. Those were days 
when the gentler feelings had little part in 
men’s warfare, and no red cross of healing 
followed battfe ensigns to the field of fight. 

Next day, a number of boats put off, that men 
might feast their eyes on the dead or dying 
viking; and many saw him. That day, he was 
seated on the ledge of rock glowering at them; 
but he made no sign of either submission or 
defiance. ‘ He grows weak,’ they said, and 
wondered that even the Denschman’s tough and 
giant frame had so long withstood the exposure 
and starvation. 

A third time the islanders sought the rocks of 
Flubersgerdie and saw the pirate chief as before. 
Then they began to fear, ana to say that he must 
be allied to potent powers of evil; for how, other¬ 
wise, could he have survived there so long 1 The 
interior of the helyer could be seen from a little 
distance: no food or clothing had been saved 
from the wreck, to be secreted there. The 
prisoner was always seen sitting on the cold 
bare ledge where he had been first discovered, 
and the people were satisfied that the cave held 
no means of sustenance. 





THE DENSCHMAN’S HAD. 


Day by clay for a whole fortnight boats were 
guided to Fliibersgerdie, and men gazed in awe, 
but did not venture to molest the Denschman, 
who merely returned their stare with haughty 
glances, and never deigned to bespeak their com¬ 
passion. Dread of the supernatural added its 
paralysing effects to the terror which the viking’s 
fame had implanted, and there was not a man 
found brave enough to attack the Denschman in 
his ‘iind.’ 

Then heaviness fell on the men’s spirits, for 
wives and mothers upbraided them as cowards ; 
their little onc9 shrieked and hid their faces 
when it was told that the bugbear of their dreams 
was making his ‘ had ’ in an Unst helj^r ; and 
at last, driven by rfrnme and a remnant of manly 
courage, the islanders determined on attacking 
their enemy. They would discover if he were 
immortal; they would prove if the powers of evil 
were above those of good. 

A fleet of boats was got ready, laden with sharp 
stones, which were to be cast at the foe—a safe 
mode of onslaught! The islanders armed them¬ 
selves with staves and axes. Nets were prepared, 
in whose toils the Denschman should fail if he, 
by any strange chance, came to close quarters. 
The oldest uualler in the isle ordered his best 
boat to be launched and consecrated, to lead the 
attack. A day was fixed upon. It had been 
ascertained on the previous evening that the 
Denschman was still in his ‘had,’ alive and strong. 
No one doubted by that time that there he would 
remain while the island remained, if not ousted 
by force and the help of holy powers ; or if not 
aided by demons to rise and blight the isle. 

‘Pray,’ said the old udaller to his three fair 
daughters, who stood to see him embark iu the 
consecrated boat—‘ pray that I bring the Deusch- 
mau’s dishonoured corpse back with me.’ 

‘AVe will pray/ said the golden-haired maidens. 

But wliat consternation there was on the Aire 
of Widwick, a few minutes later, when it was 
found that the old man’s boat—the largest and 
best in the isle, the skiff that was to have led 
the attack—had disappeared ! She had not sunk 
into the pellucid water, else she had been easily 
recovered ; she had not floated out to sea, for the 
tide was running landwards; yet she had gone 
ns completely as if she had owned feet to carry 
her over earth, or wings to fly through air. To be 
sure, the boat had both feet and wings of a kind, 
but these were of use on the ocean alone. And 
Bhe was gone—oars and sails too 1 Doubtless, her 
flight had been on lier native element; but some 
man’s hand must have spread her wings or moved 
her feet. Then who had stolen the udaller’s boat 1 
No Hialtlander, be sure! Robbery was never 
the vice of those islanders ; moreover, eu?h a 
theft could have been brought home to a native 
easily. 

One fisherman, more acute than his neighbours, 
whispered: ‘None but the Denschman has done 
this ; ’ and with common assent, all echoed : * The 
Denschman has done this.’ 

Boats instantly put off and sped to Flubers- 
gerdie, where confirmation of those suspicions was 
not wanting. The Denschman was no longer in 
the cave. He had been there, hale and terrible, 
on the previous evening; he had vanished that 
morning, and left no trace behind. ‘It must 


have been the Evil One himself,’ said the folk; 
and there was gloom in the isle, trembling, and 
much fear, for all expected that ere long the 
Denschman would descend upon Unst, and, fired 
by revenge, deal worse havoc than even that of 
former days. 

But days and weeks went past, and nothing 
further was known of the Denschxnan or the 
udaller’s boat, and still the people feared their 
ancient foe and looked for nis return. None 
doubted that he survived. The man who could 
live in unabated vigour through a fortnight with¬ 
out food or fire in 9 , dark ocean cave, who could 
find means of leaving his prison, and could spirit 
away a large boat—such a one was not likely 
to have perished on the sea. Yes, without doubt, 
the Denschman would return to Unst; ‘and 
heaven help us when he comes! ’ said the 
islanders. 

Then it happened one autumn afternoon that 
a Btranger vessel was seen, on the Westing Bicht, 
making tacks for the isle. The people had always 
cause to suspect an unknown sail, and they 
watched the stranger’s approach with some fear. 
As he drew nearer, it was observed that he closely 
resembled the Erne of old, but earned the white 
flag of peace. The Norland pirates ever scorned 
to conceal their true character, which was never a 
treacherous one, but flaunted their ruthless blood- 
red colours in the face of day. If a viking hoisted 
the white banner, he meant peace; and so well 
was this known, and so thoroughly could all men 
trust in the good faith of a viking, that the 
islanders instantly sent off a boat to the vessel, 
though they suspected it was a pirate ship. The 
stranger had a boat in tow, and when the islanders 
came near, he lay-to and allowed them to come 
alongside of his convoy. What was the fisher¬ 
men’s astonishment to find that the boat was no 
other than that of the Unst udaller 1 

Then a stern voice spoke from the ship. 
‘Come not nearer,’ it said, in a patois lialf- 
Danish, half-English, which the Hialtlanders 
could interpret well enough. ‘ Come not nearer ; 
but undo the tow-line, and take that boat to 
its owner. It is freighted with goodly gifts for 
the udaller’s three fair daughters, who will know 
whence those tokens come.—And know, ye hinds 
of Unst, that ye owe your lives and all that 
makes life precious to the golden-haired maidens. 
—Begone !’ Then the speaker—easily recognised 
as the Denschman—made imperious sign to his 
mariners, who speedily put tfcte vessel on another 
tack, and before many myiutes he’ was running 
out to sea again. 

The islanders towed the laden boat ashore, 
where a throng was waiting their return. Nume¬ 
rous questions were asked, numerous conjectures 
made. The udaller and .his daughters wt.e 
summoned and the precious caigo £s*pkyejL 
Table utensil3 of silver, personal ornaments of 
gold, silken stuffs and snowy linens, rich wines 
and fruits, and precious grain, whatever could 


shame, anon glancing with curious pride at all 
around 

Presently, their old father addressed them in 
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grave and troubled tones : ‘ Tell us the meaning 
uf this strange giidic [riddle].’ 

At that, the two younger girls fell on their 
knees and clasped his hands entreatingly, while 
the eldest sister cried: * 0 father, do not be ' 
angered, and I will tell ye alL We heard you | 
speak of the Denschman in liis sore Btrait with j 
nobody to pity him. It’s true he had dealt j 
cruelly by our isle ; but—but, 0 father, it lay j 
heavy on our hearts that a man—and such a 
man, with such a goodly presence and such a 
bold spirit—should die like an otter trappted in 
a snare ; and so, we—we went to the rock in 
the dark hour of nicht, and ye lowered a keschie 
[basket] to him with food and cordials and clothes 
—everything to keep in life. And then—when we 
knew that our men meant to stone the poor 
defenceless captive to death, our souls were 
melted with pity; so we took the boat and 
helped hitti to escape. We were not afraid 
of the Denschman; and, truth to tell, he 
can be kind and gentle like oflher men. Or 
ere he left the isle—all in the mirk hour—he 
promised that, because of what we had done, 
he would never harry Unst again. No doubt, 
it was wrong of us, father; but then, oh, be 
mindful that the plight he was in could not 
fail to touch lasses’ hearts. And if good instead 
of harm come of it—nayj has come of it—ye 
need not trouble yourself more, but forgive us, 
and trust the Denschman to keep his word. Ho 
will do so. We all know that a viking stands 
to his promise, whate’er betide.’ 

‘The lass has spoken words of wisdom,’ said 
a prudent matron, eyeing the viking’s royal 
gifts ; and a laughing seaman added : * Ay, and 
what would come of us poor men if lasses were 
not pitiful, and not just altogether wise at 
times !’ 

So the old udaller forgave his daughters, and— 
as legend says—‘alter that Unst was often bene¬ 
fited, and never more harried, by the Densch- 
inan,’' whose ‘had’ is still pointed out to the 
inquiring stranger. 

AN ELECTRICAL FURNACE. 

Some of the enormous power which runs waste 
at the Falls of Niagara is about to be utilised at 
last, and, strangely enough, the first work required 
of the water will be the smelting of refractory 
ores. This new undertaking is to be carried 
out by the Cowles Electrical Furnace Company, 
the inventors of the process being Messrs Eugene 
H. and Alfred H.* Cowles. Their experimental 
works at Cleveland, Qhio, have been so success¬ 
ful, that they were awarded the John Scott 
premium and the Elliot Cresson medal of the 
Franklin Institute. While labouring under vari¬ 
ous disadvantages, the Company was yet able 
to produce metallic combinations that promise 
W o^gre^fc importance, such as aluminium 
bronze, aluminium silver, aluminiiYm brass, and* 
silicon bronze in ingots, castings, wire, and rolled 
metal. Some of these alloys were manufactured 
into different articles in every-day use. They 
exhibited screws of aluminium brass; knives 
with blades of aluminium silver, and handles of 
aluminium bronze; together with a number of 
other manufactured articles. Aluminium bronze 
is stronger than steel, is not so liable to rust, 


and, being elastic and ductile, if it can be pro¬ 
duced at a cheap enough rate, it should have a 
great future before it. For instance, cycles made 
of it would be lighter, stronger, and more easily 
kept clean than those made of steeL This in¬ 
dustry alone should create a large demand. 
Silicon bronze, also, from its electric conductivity, 
tensile strength, lightness, and non-corrosiveness, 
will be a desirable substitute for iron and copper 
in telegraphy ; while aluminium silver—an alloy 
containing the special bronze with nickel—will 
be serviceable for cutlery and fancy articles. 
Pure aluminium, however, has this great dis¬ 
advantage, that it tarnishes readily, and unless 
somethiifg can be done to remedy the defect, its 
usefulness will be considerably restricted. At 
the same time, these alloys bid fair to supplant 
steel and other metals in the manufacture of 
light articles where strength and appearance are 
desirable. 

A dynamo larger than any yet constructed is 
at present being made for the Company at 
Lockport, New York. As already stated, it 
will be driven by water, acting on turbines. 
The contemplated works will, it is estimated, 
yield about three hundred thousand horse-power, 
and this only represents a fraction of the power 
that is running to waste at Niagara. 


WHO KNOWS? 

I GRANT her fair, ay, passing fair, 

As lovely as a budding rose ; 

But is there soul behind that face, 

A beauty ’neatli that outward grace ? 
Who knows—who knows ? 


Does light of love beam from those eyes?— 
The love that in her bosom glows ? 

Or is tho light that lingers there 
Delusive, though it shino so fair ? 

Who knows—who knows ? 


Does that fair form a fairer charm, 

A tender, loving heart inclose ? 

A heart whose tendrils, like the vine, 

Would round the heart that loved it twine ? 
Who knows—who knows ? 


And should life’s sky ho overcast, 

And gathering clouds around thee close, 
Should fortune frown and false friends flee. 
Would that heart still cling close to thee ? 
Who knows—who knows ? 

Or is she, can she ever he, 

As fickle as the wind that blows, 

And veers as if it were at play, 

Trifling with all who own her sway ? 

Who knows—who knows ? 


But why a prey to doubt remain ? 

Why halt ’twixt hope and fear ?— propose. 

She may be waiting till you dare, 

To crown with love that beauty rare. 

Who knows—who knows ? 

John Napieb. 
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his indomitaMe perseverance met with its due 
THE MATTERHORN, reward. As Mr Whympcr’s adventures in con¬ 

nection with the ascent of the Matterhorn have 
and n.'i , icti.m.j. been already related in this Journal under the 

The Matterhorn, or Mont Cervin, a peak of title ‘Ascent of the Matterhorn,’ January 10, 1880, 
the Pennine Alp*, fourteen thousand seven liun- we need only refer to them here in so far as 
dred and eighty feet high, is unique amongst is necessary for the sequence of tlifcnarrative, 
the mountains of the Alp*, for elsewhere through- There were several attempts made to ascend the 
out their length and breadth there is no single Matterhorn previous to 1858 ; hut the first known 
peak that approaches to it in massive grandeur were those of the lour Val Tournanche guides— 
of shape. Standing alone, apart from the neigh- Jean Antoine Carrel, J. J: Carrel, Victor Carrel, 
bouring peaks, holding itself proudly aloof, as Gabriel Maquignaz, with the Abbe Gorret, in that 
it were, from the common herd, it is truly a and in the following year. These attempts were 
monarch among mountains. To look upon it all made on the Italian side, from Breuil; and 
is to realise at once Ihe feeling of awe and J it does not appear that at any time a greater 
reverence with which, even to this day, the j height than twelve thousand six hundred and 
peasants of the valley regard it—a feeling which j fifty feet was attained. Very little definite infor- 
in former years had perhaps more, to do with j malion, however, has ever been obtainable on the 
its reputed inaccessibility than anything else; subject. 

whilst other peaks whose ascent is now thought The next attempt of which we have record 
to be more dillieult, were lulling one by one was a remarkable one, for it was made by three 
before the early pioneers of the Alpine Club, brothers, the Messrs Parker of Liverpool, and 
In that time—with very few exceptions—even without guides. Tlio attempt was made in 1860 
the boldest hunters, of Zermatt and the Val from Zermatt, and these daring climbers attacked 
Tournanche shrank from attempting the ascent, I the eastern face, looked upon at that time as 
for time-honoured legends said that the Matter- quite beyond the powers of any human being to 
bom was haunted, that evil spirits made it tlieir climb. They succeeded in ascending to a height of 
trysting-plaee; and when the storm raged high, some twelve thousand feet, and were then driven 
and the lightning played about its crags, danced back by bad weather. In the same year, another 
and shrieked around it in unholy glee. Then, attempt was made from Breuil by Professor 
too, the Matterhorn has a history of its own, Tyndall and Mr Vaughan *Hawkins, with the 
such as no other mountain save Mont Blanc guides J. J. Carrel and <3cnnen ; but they did 
possesses. not make much advance upon what had been 

Every one who lias read Mr Whymper’s done during the attempts of the Vul Tournanche 
Scrambles amongst the Alps —a book which has guides; and it is dobbtfui if a greater height 
probably done more to stimulate the love of than thirteen thousand feet.was reached, 
climbing than any mitten before or since—knows Ill 1861, the Messrs Parker tried again, hut 

how ho alone—when other mountaineers tried did not succeed in getting much higher than 
and failed, coming back always with the same they did in the previous year; while on the 
tale, that the summit was inaccessible—persisted Italian side, the two Carrels, J. A. and J. J., 
that it could be reached ; and how, though made another attempt, which was unsuccessful, 
driven back many and many a time, he refused Then began the attempts of Mr Whymper, 
to accept defeat, till at length, after an expen- and from that moment imtil the last successful 
diture of time and money which some would expedition, with two exceptions, his name was 
deem completely thrown away in such a cause, associated with all the attempts that were made 
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upon the mountain. The two exceptions were 
those of Mr T. S. Kennedy and of Professor 
Tyndall in 1862. The first was unique, ub having 
been made in the winter—on the 7th of January. 
Mr Kennedy seems to have thought that the 
ascent might prove practicable in winter, if not 
in summer; but his experience was a severe 
one. A fierce wind, bitter cold, and a super¬ 
abundance of snow, prevented his getting very 
far; and, like all the rest, he returned (.com¬ 
pletely discomfited. The attempt of Professor 
Tyndall on the Italian side, in July of that year, 
was perhaps the nearest to success of any that 
had yet been made. He had two celebrated 
Swiss guides with him, Bennen and Walter; 
and he also took, but only as porters, three Val 
Toumanch# men, of whom J. A. Carrel was 
one. This expedition was only stopped when 
within eight hundred feet of the Sx>p. Professor 
Tyndall came back so deeply impressed with the 
difficulties surrounding the ascent, that he made 
no effort to renew his attempt. In .fact, he does 
not appear to have gone on the mountain again 
till he ascended it in 1868, three years after 
the first ascent had been made. Professor 
Tyndall’s want of success appears in great 
measure to have been due to the jealousy exist¬ 
ing between the guides of the two rival nation¬ 
alities, Swiss and Italian. * 

The first attempt by Mr Whympcr was made 
from Breuil on the 29th of August 1861, the same 
day as the attempt by the two Carrels. Mr 
Whymper was accompanied by an Oberland 
guide, who proved a somewhat inefficient com¬ 
panion; and they failed to get higher than the 
‘Chimney,’ twelvo thousand six hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea-level. He made other 
five'attempts in 1862, one in 1803, and two in 
1865. In the ninth and last, he was successful. 

In) Mr Whymper’s ninth and successful attempt 
the united party consisted of Lord Francis 
Douglas, Mr Hudson, Mr Hadow—a friend of 
Mr Hudson’s—and the guides Michel Croz and 
the two Taugwalders, father and son. They 
Btartcd from Zermatt on July 13, 1865, and 
camped out above the Hurnli ridge. The weather 
was fine and with everything in their favour, 
next day, they climbed with ease the apparently 
inaccessible precipices, and reached the actual 
summit at 1.40 r.M. r 

In the account of the expedition which Mr 
Whymper has given to the world, he graphically 
describes the wild delight which they all feit 
at a success so much beyond their hopes, and 
ht>w fo*~-oa full hour they sat drinking-in the 
sweets of victory before preparing to descend. 
It is almost needless to re-tell a story which we 
have previously related, and which is so well 
known as the terrible tragedy which took place 
during the descent—how Mr Hadow slipped, 
struck -Croz from his steps, and dragged down 
Mr Hudson and Lord Francis Douglas; how 
the rope snapped midway between Lord Francis 


Douglas and old Taugwalder; and how Mr 
Whymper and the two Taugwalders watched, 
horrified, whilst their unfortunate companions 
slid rapidly downwards, spreading out their hands 
in a vain endeavour to save themselves, till they 
finally disappeared over the edge of the precipice, 
falling a distance of four thousand feet on to the 
glacier below! The bodies of Messrs Hudson, 
Hadow, and Croz were subsequently recovered, 
and now lie buried in the graveyard of the 
Zermatt village church; but of Lord Francis 
Douglas, nothing could be seen. Beyond a boot, 
a pair oV gloves, and the tom and bloodstained 
sleeve of a coat, no trace of Him has ever since 
been found. What became of his body is to 
this day a mystery. 

It is strange how the memory of this the most 
dramatic—if it may be so termed—of all the 
accidents which have ever happened in the 
Alps is still indelibly impressed on the minds 
of climbers, guides, and amateurs alike. It is 
the commonest thing to hear it discussed, and 
the theories put forward as to the cause of the 
rope giving way where it did are various and 
ingenious. Unfortunately for the reputation 
of old Taugwalder, the report of the official 
investigation held by the local authorities after 
the accident has never to this day been made 
public. As a consequence, old Taugwalder has 
suffered irretrievably from a report mischievously 
I circulated by his fellow-villagers to tlie effect, 

! that at the moment of the slip, lie sacrificed | 
his companions to save himself, by severing the ! 
rope ! And in spite of Mr Whymper’s assertions 
that the thing was impossible, there are some i 
who still persist in maintaining that he cut it. : 
The suspicion under which lie laboured so j 
preyed upon his spirits that he quitted the scene, 
and for many years never returned to his native 
village. The younger Taugwalder became one of 
the leading guides of the valley. 

Thrice again has the Matterhorn been the scene 
of death in a terrible form. In 1879, the moun¬ 
tain claimed two more victims. In the one case, 
an American, Dr Moseley, disregarding the most 
ordinary precautions, slipped and perished hor¬ 
ribly, falling a height of some two thousand 
feet, on to some rocks a little way down the 
Furggcn Glacier. Dr Moseley, accompanied by 
Mr Craven and the well-known Oberland guides, 
Christian Inabnit and Peter ltubi, left Zermatt 
on the night of August 13, with the intention 
of making a one-day ascent of the Matter¬ 
horn. Both gentlemen were members of the 
Alpine Club, and mountaineers of considerable 
experience. The summit was reached success¬ 
fully at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
14th ; and after a short halt, tho descent was 
commenced. Dr Moseley, who was a skilful rock- 
climber, and possessed of great confidence in his 
own climbing powers, soon after passing the most 
difficult bit of the mountain, complained that 
the rope was a considerable hindrance ; and not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of Mr Craven 
and the guides, insisted on detaching himself | 
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THE MATTERHORN", AND ITS VICTIMS. 

from the other members of the party. At some sequences of their act; it is to be hoped, at all 
little distance from the old nut, the party events, that they were not; but from the moment 
had to cross a projecting ledge of smooth rock, that the hut was left, they deliberfttely con- 
Rubi crossed first, and planted his axe so as deinned the sick man to at least thirty-six hours 
to give Dr Moseley a firm foothold ; but Dr of absolute solitude. In fact, by the adoption 
Moseley, declining the proffered assistance, placed of this course, the nearest succour—at the paco 
his hand upon the rock and endeavoured to of the party—was nineteen and a half hours off, 
vault over it. In an instant, his foot slipped, whereas Breuil would have been only eight 

his axe flew out of his hand, and he fell on They crossed the mountain safely, but being 

to some snow beneath, 'down which he com- bad walkers, did not reach Zermatt till halt- 
men ced to elide on his back. The snow was past one the following morning. They then 
frozen, and he dropped on to some rocks below, caus&l a relief party of guides to be sent out; 
With a desperate effort, he turned himself round but it was too late. Ori reaching the hut, the 
and tried to grasp the rocks with his hands; unfortunate man yas found to be dead. The 

but the impetus attained was too great, and he conduct of his employers did not escape criticism 

fell from rock to rock till lost to his companions’ both at home and abroad. 

eight. The body was subsequently recovered ; _ There have been accidents on the Matterhorn 

and from the terrible nature of the fall, death since 1879; but although in more than one 
must have ensued long before the bottom was instance there has been a narrow escape, only 
reached. once has any further life been sacrificed. 

Here Was a case of a valuable life absolutely Within a few days of the first ascent of the 
thrown away, for, had Dr Moseley remained Matterhorn, o£ July 18, 1865, J. A. Carrel and 
on the rope, the accident would never have Bieh succeeded in reaching the summit from the 
happened. It was the same over-confidence that Italian side, by a feat of rock-climbing scarcely 
cost the life of the Itcv. J. M. Elliott on the equalled for. daring in the annals of mountaineer- 
Schreckhorn, and it is to be feared will cost mg. _ Since then, ascents of the Matterhorn have 
the lives of others yet, if the warning conveyed multiplied year by year; but l'or every one ascent 
by the fall of these two accomplished moun- by the Italian route, there must Up twenty at least 
taineers continues to be disregarded. There was by the Zermatt. Iif fact, the former route is 
another circumstance, too, which had a bearing scarcely adapted for any but good mountaineers, 
on the accident, and which is an additional The Matterhorn has also been climbed from the 
proof of a want of carefulness on the part of Znmtt side ; but this route lias never become 
the unfortunate man—his boots were found, popular. The first traveller to ascend the Matter- 
on examination, to be almost entirely devoid horn from Breuil was Mr F. Craufurd Grove, 
of nails, and wore, therefore, practically useless the present President of the Alpine Club; and 
for mountaineering purposes. of other remarkable ascents may bo mentioned 

In the other case, a death occurred under cir- those of Miss Walker, accompanied by her brother 
cumstanccs which are happily without a parallel and Mr Gardiner—Miss Walker being tbc first 
in the annals of mountaineering. Two members lady to climb the Matterhorn—of the Misses 
of the Ba^le section of the .Swiss Alpine Club— Pigeon, who were weather-bound for three days 
a body in no way connected with our own Alpine in the hut on the Italian side; and in descending 
Club—engaged three ^guides—J. M. Lochmattcr to Zermatt, after crossing the summit, were be- 
nnd Joseph Brantschen, both of St Nicolas, and nighted, and had to remain on the open mountain- 
P. Beytrison of Evolena—to hike them over the side till daybreak ; of Messrs Cawood, Oolgrove, 
Matterhorn from Breuil to Zermatt. They left and Oust, who made the ascent from Zermatt 
the first-named place on the morning of August without guides; of the ill-fated expeditions in 
12 , and in the afternoon reached the hut which which the lives of Dr Moseley, the guide 
the Italian Alpine Club have built at an eleva- Brantschen, and Mr Borckliardt were lost; and 
tion of some thirteen thousand feet, amidst the of Mr Mummery and the late Mr Penhall, who 
wildest crags of the Matterhorn, intending to each discovered a new route from the Zmutt 
sleep there, and cross the mountain to Zermatt side. 

in the course of the following clay. During the The Matterhorn has likewise been ascended in 
night, the guide Brantschen was taken ill, and the winter; as the writer can assert from experi- 
by morning had become so weak as to be quite ence, having accomplished the feat—such as it was 
unable to move. Now, under these circumstances, —in the days when it had not become the every- 
it might have been supposed that Brantschen day affair that it is now.« With two guides, one 
would have been the first consideration; but of whom was the well-known Joseph Imboden of 
the two Swiss gentlemen thought otherwise. St Nicolas, I arrived at Zermatt one fine after- 
Instead of at once abandoning the expedition, noon in* August, resolved upon a one-day ascent , 
and sending down for help to Breuil, after a brief of the Matterhorn. A start was to be made at 
consultation they announced to Lochmattcr their midnight; and soon alter that hour, we were 
intention of proceeding to Zermatt, and ordered pickftig our way over the stones* whi^l paved 
him and Beytrison to get ready to start. They the deserted Village street in the darkness of a , 
were conscious of the fact that Brantschen moonless night. Leaving the village behind ue, 
had become dangerously ill, and appear to have we commenced to ascend through the meadows 
demurred at first, but weakly gave in on their beyond the village, Imboden leading, and never I 
employers insisting. A blanket was thrown over for a moment pausing, although, in that uncertain ! 
the sick man, a little food placed beside him, light, it was difficult to distinguish a track at : 
and then the party filed out of the hut, and the any kind. We reached the barren Homli Ridge, 
door was shut. It is possible that in their leaving and as we commenced to traverse it, the sky 
Brantschen they were scarcely alive to the con- grew lighter with tho dawn of day. We were 
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dose* to the foot of the Matterhorn now, and it 
loomed upon us, towering high into the -sky, and 
seeming to my eyes one mighty, series of preci¬ 
pices from base to summit. There was a solemn 
grandeur about the scene which seemed even to 
"have its influence upon my companion, for not 
a word was spoken as we strode on towards the 
mountain. But when once we were upon the 
rock itself, I found that the difficulties which I 
had pictured to myself as likely to arise had 
little existence in fact; the series of precipices 
resolved themselves into a rocky surface, 'much 
broken, and yielding capital hand and foot hold 
everywhere. The incline, t?o, was very much 
less Bteep than it had appeared at a distance. 
No difficulty indeed presented itself; and climbing 
upwards rapidly, in two hours from the Homli 
we were at the hut which in those days was 
generally made use of for passing the night 
previous to an ascent. This hut is built beneath 
the shelter of an overhanging cliff, on a narrow 
rock platform, and its position does not give one 
an idea of security. It is cramped, and when 
I saw it, was very dirty, and indeed looked 
altogether so uninviting, that I congratulated 
myself on having avoided a night in it. Wc 
found the stove useful, though, for cooking our 
breakfast This hut has now been superseded ' 
by a larger building, eretted lower down the I 
mountain. Wc finished our breakfast, and set j 
out once more. 


greater care, and we reached the hut again safely. 
From there, we made our way leisurely down 
to Zermatt, ■where we arrived soon after three 
o’clock in the afternoon, after an unusually quick 
ascent, thanks to the splendid weather and the 
easy state of the northern face, whieh, while it 
cost us only two hours, has sometimes given a 
party seven hours or more of hard work. On 
the way down, Imbodcn pointed out to me two 
blanched fragments of rope trailing from the rocks 
far up on the northern face. They were left 
there by Mr Whymper after the accident, and 
marked the spot close by where it occurred. 
There they remained as cherished relics till last 
year, whfen a traveller sent his guide to cut them 
down and bring them away. 4t is sad to think 
that it was an Englishman who was guilty of 
this wanton act. 

As far as the actual ascent of the Matterhorn 
goes, it is far from being the formidable affair 
which it was once considered to be; but at the 
same time it is certainly not an expedition to 
be recommended to every one. It is not that the 
ascent is dangerous in itself, though some may 
have their- own opinion about that, but it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that, under certain 
conditions, it ought not to be attempted. Every 
experienced climber knows how weather can 
affect a mountain, and how ascents which, under 
ordinary conditions, are easy enough, are apt after 
bad weather to become difficult—sometimes im- 


Hitherto, the work had been quite easy ; but j possible; and for a party of novices, with possibly 
now came something stiffer, our first experience guides not of the best class, to attempt the 
being on an ice-slope at an angle of perhaps j Matterhorn in a bad state is to run a risk such 
forty-five degrees, overhanging the route by which as no one in the pursuit of pleasure is justified 
we had ascended, and by which, had any false ! in running. 

step been made, we should have returned some-) Tin* latest accident upon the Matterhorn, up to 
what hastily. A party that had gone up the ! date of writing, has perhaps more than any other 
day before spared us any step-cutting, for they ' Alpine accident illustrated the folly of attempt- 
had done their work so satisfactorily that quite ■ ing great mountains without a proper mountain- 
a staircase remained for our use. We reached J coring training beforehand. On the morning of 
the, top of the slope in safety; a knife-edge ! the 17 th of August, at three a. m., a party, consisting 
of snow led us to the right, and almost inmiedi- ! of Messrs F. (J. Burckliarclt and T. Davies, with 
ately we found ourselves upon the most difficult! Zermatt guides, Peter Aufdcmblatten and Fridolin 
bit of the mountain, the northern face. Round- j Kronig, left the lower Matterhorn hut, and in 
ing the edge of the mountain, you look down, I fine weal her reached the. summit about nine a.m. 
and below you, the face of the elifr falls away | Soon after leaving it, the weather, with one of 

steeply, till it terminates in a drop of three j those sudden changes which must always more 

thousand feet or more. Above, rises perpendicu-1 or less constitute a danger in Alpine climbing, 
larly almost a succession of knobs of rock, over- j became very bad, and it began to snow. The 
lapping one another, and more or less coated progress of the party was very slow, for neither 
with snow and ice. The position may he ren- of the two gentlemen seems to have been a good 
dered exciting enough to please any one by the walker, and both were exhausted ; and by seven 
addition of one or two incompetent individuals o’clock that same evening they had only reached 
to the party. * the spot near -where Dr Moseley made his fatal 

Our progress was a? iw but steady. Tmboden slip. Here they halted. It continued to snow 

would scan the face of the cliff, climb up a few all that night and till past noon on the following 

feet, and when firmly fixed, call to me to follow, dav % by which time travellers and guides were 
the operation then being repeated with tfie second reduced to a pitiable condition. And now comes 
guide. We sighted the summit at fifteen minutes the saddest part of the story. Of the party, 
past ekjht; and in less than two hoars after Mr Borckliardt was by this time the most 
waving rhe hut we were on the ^highest point, helpless, and as such, ought to have received 
The summit varies much, differing in shape the greatest consideration; but the guides per- 
with each successive season; and when we were suaded Mr Davies that the only chance of saving 
there, it was a ridge of snow, narrow in places, their own lives was to leave their helpless 
broader in others, though nowhere was it possible companion, and make a push to the nearest 
to walk three abreast. We hud a glorious view; point whence help could be obtained. At that 
but in this respect the Matterhorn is perhaps moment, it so happened that a rescue party 
inferior to some of its neighbours, notably to was on its way from Zermatt, and they met it 
Monte Rosa and the Dom. about half-way down to the hut On hearing 

During the descent, Imbodcn exercised even of the abandonment of Mr Borckhardt on the 
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open mountain-side, the relief party pushed on 
to his aid -with all haste ; but it was of no avail; 
they only arrived to find that the unfortunate 
gentleman was past all human help. 

BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


Bj,s t dlr the consolation of recovering the precious 
insignia, the spice of romance in the affair appealed 
to Le Gautier’s natural sentiment. He might, it 
may be thought, have had something similar 
made; but it must be remembered that Jio had no 
fac-wmile in liis # possession ; and he knew, or 
suspected, that the coin bore private marks 
known only to the Supremo Three. At all 
hazards, therefore, the device must be recovered, 
and perhaps a little pleasant pastime enjoyed 
in addition. 

After long cogitation, Lc Gautier decided to 
keep the appointment, and, in accordance with 
this determination, walked to Charing Cross the 
following night. He loitered along the broad 
stone platform for some time till the clock struck 
nine, idly speculating upon the people hurrying 
to and fro, and turning over the books and 
papers on the bookstall. At a few minutes after 
the hour lie looked up at tin- clock, and then 
down again, and his heart bout a shade more 
quickly, for there, standing by the swinging 
door leading to the fir.4-cla.ss waiting-room, was 
a long cloaked figure, closely veiled. Walking 
carelessly in the direction, and approaching, lie 
looked at liis watch ns lie muttered: ‘Past nine 
—no sign of the Eastern Eagle.’ 

By way of answer, the mysterious stranger 
raised her hand to the clasp of her cloak, and 
there, in the emtio of the fastening, was a gold 
moidore. 

Le Gautier's eyes glistened as he noticed this. 
‘You wish to see me?’ lie said at length. ‘J 
must thank you for’- 

‘If your name is Le Gautier,’ she inteirupted, 
‘I do want to say a few words to you.—Am 
I right, sir f ’ 

Le Gautier bowed, thinking that, if the face 
matched the voice and figure, he had a treasure 
here. 

‘This is no place to discuss this matter. If 
you can suggest any place where w T e can hold 
a few minutes’ conversation, I shall be obliged.’ 

Lc Gautier mused a moment; lie had a good 
knowledge of London, but hesitated to take a 
lady to any place so late. The only suggestion 
he could make was the Embankment; and appa¬ 
rently this suited his companion, for, bowing 
her head, she took the proffered arm, walked 
out from the station, down Villiars Street, and 
so on to the waterside. Le Gautier noticed liow 
the fingers on his arm trembled, attributing this 
to natural timidity, never dreaming that the 
emotion might be a warmer one. He began to 
feel at homo now, and his tongue ran on accord¬ 
ingly. ‘ Ah! how good of you,’ he exclaimed, 
pressing the arm lying in his own tenderly— 
* how angelic of you to come to my aid! Tell me 
how you knew I was so rash, so impetuous ? ’ 

‘Men who carry their lives in their hands 
always are,’ Isodore replied. ‘The story does 


not need much telling. I was in the Kulreaal 
at the time, and had my eyes on you. I saw 
you detach the insignia from your watch chain; 
I saw you hand it to a woman to stake; ih 
short, I can put my hand upon it now.’ 

‘ My protector, my guardian angel! ’ Le Gautier 
cried rapturously; and then, with a sudden 
prosaic touch, added: ‘ Have you got it with 
you ? ’ 

Isodore hesitated. If lie could only have seen 
the smile behind the thick dark veil which hid 
the features so tantidisiugly t 

‘ I have not your insignia with me,’ she said ; 

‘ that 1 must give jrou at some future time, not 
now. Though I am alarmed for you, 1 cannot 
but admire your reckless audacity.’ 

‘ I thought perhaps you might,’ Lc Gautier 
observed in a disappointed tone, and glancing 
at the clasp of his companion’s cloak. 

‘ That is mine,’ she explained, noting his eager 
look. ‘I do not part with it so recklessly as 
you. I, too, ftm one of you, as you see. Ah, 
Monsieur le Gautier, how truly fortunate your 
treasure fell into a woman’s hands ! ’ 

‘ Indeed,. yes,’ he replied gravely, a little 
puzzled, nevertheless, by the half-serious, half- 
mocking tone of these last words. ‘And how 
grateful I am! Pardon me if\ iu my anxiety, 
1 ask when I may lum- it?’ 

‘It may he some days yet. It is not in my 
hands ; but be assured that you shall have it. 
1 always keep my promises—in love or war, 
gratitude or revenge, I never lorget.—And now 
1 must leave you.’ 

‘But you vxill at least tell me the name of my 
benefactor, and when I shall have the great 
felicity of seeing her again.’ 

‘If I disclose myself to you, my secret must 
be respected. Some time, when 1 know you 
better, 1 will tell you moie. I live in Ventnor 
Street, Fit/roy Square. You may come and see 
me any night at ten. Yon must inquire for 
Marie St Jean.* 

‘I will come,’ Le Gautier exclaimed, kissing 
the proffeied hand gallantly. ‘Nothing save the 
sternest duty shall keep mu from Fitzroy Square.’ 

‘And you will respect my secret? 1, too, am 
on the business of the League. You will guard 
my secret ? ’ 

4 On my life! ’ was the fervid response.—‘ Good¬ 
night, and nu revoir 

‘ On his life,’ Isodore murmured as she walked 
rapidly away in the direction of the Temple 
Gardens. 

It was a beautiful night,* the moon hanging 
behind Westminster, nng throwing a glowing 
track along the switt rushing river, dancing like, 
molten Bilver as it turned and switched under 
the arches of Waterloo. It was getting quiet 
now, save for the echoing footfall from a few 
hurrying feet or the shout of voices from the 
Surfey shore. Soft and subdued girac hoasse 
murmurs ot* the distant Strand; but Isodore 
heeded them not In imagination, she was 
standing under the shadow of the grape-vines, 
the sunny Tiber down at her feet, and a man was 
at her side. And now the grapes were thorns, 
the winding Tiber the sullen Thames, and the 
hero standing by her side, a hero no longer, but 
a man to be despised—and worse. As she walked 
along, busy among the faded rose-leaves of the 
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past, a hand was laid upon her arm, and Valerie 
stood before her. 

‘I thought you were going to walk over me,’ 
she said. ‘I knew you would return this way, 
and came to meet you.—Have you seen him ? ’ 

‘Yes, I have seen him ; and what I have heard, 
does not alter my feelings. He is cold and vain, 
callous and unfeeling as ever. And to think I 
once loved that man, and trusted him! The 
poor fool thinks he has made another conquest, 
another captive to his bow and spear. under 
cover of my veil, I have been studying his* fea¬ 
tures. It is well he thinks so ; it will help me 
to my revenge.—Valerie, he is J( going to call upon 
me to-morrow night at ten o’clock.’ 

‘ But consider what a rash thing you arc doing. 
Besides, how is this going to benefit you or injure 
him ? He will boast of it; he will talk of it 
to his friends, and injure you.’ 

‘Not while I have this,’ Isodore cried trium¬ 
phantly, touching the clasp of her cloak.—‘Do 
not you see how he is within my pcfvYer? Besides, 
he can give me some information of the utmost 
value. They hold a Council to-morrow night; 
the business is pressing, and a special envoy is 
to go to Rome. The undertaking will be one 
of extreme danger. They will draw lots, but 
the choice will fall upon Frederick Maxwell.’ 

‘How do you know this V- Valeric asked. ‘I 
do not understand your mission; but it seems 
to me that where every man has a stake at issue, 
it is his own interest to see the matter conducted 
fairly.’ 

‘ You may think so; but perhaps you will 
think differently when I tell you that Le Gautier 
is, for the evening, President of the Council. It 
does not need a vast amount of discrimination 
to see how the end will be. Le Gautier is deter¬ 
mined to marry this Enid Charteris; and much 
as she despises him, he will gain his end if he 
is not crossed.’ 

‘ But what are you going to do ? ’ Valerie asked, 
horrified at the infamous plot. ‘You will not 
allow an innocent mail to go to his death like 
this?’ 

1 1 shall not, as you say, allow u good mun to 
be done to death,’ Isodore replied with the calm¬ 
ness of perfect conviction. ‘The pear is not yet 
Hpfe. Le Gautier is not sufficiently hoist with his 
;, own petard. This Maxwell will go to Rome; but 
he will never execute the commission allotted 
to him; I shall take care of that.—And now, 
mind you are out of the way, when Le Gautier 
comes to-morrow night.’ 

Valerie silently Shivered as she turned over 
the dark plot in her npnd. ‘Suppose you fail, 
Isodore,’ she suggested—‘fail from over-confi¬ 
dence? You speak of the matter as already 
accomplished, as if you had only to say a thing 
and it is done. One would think, to hear you, 
that Frederick Maxwell’s safety, my husband’s 
life cven*was yjmrs.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered calmly; ‘his‘life is mine. 

I hold it in the hollow of my hand.’ 

CHAPTER XL 

In one of those quiet by-thoroughfares between 
Gray’s Inn Road and Holborn stands a hair¬ 
dresser’s shop. It is a good enough house above 
stairs, with capacious rooms over the shop; 

below, it has its plate-glass windows and the 
pole typical of the tonsorial talent within; a 
window decorated with pale waxen beauties, 
rejoicing in wigs of great luxuriance and splendour 
of colour; brushes of every shape and design; 
and cosmetiques from all nations, dubbed with 
high-sounding names, and warranted to make 
the baldest scalp resemble the aforesaid beauties, 
after one or more applications. But the polite 
proprietor of ‘The Cosmopolitan Toilette Club’ 
had something besides hair-cutting to depend 
upon, for Pierre Ferry’s house was the London 
headquarters of the League. 

As he stood behind a customer’s chair in the 
‘ saloon ’ flipping and chatting as barbers, especi¬ 
ally if they be foreigners, always will, his restless 
little black eyes twinkled strangely. Had the 
customer been a man of observation, he would 
have noticed one man after another drop in, 
making a sign to the tonsorial artist, and then 
passing into an inner room. Salvarini entered 
presently, accompanied by Frederick Maxwell, 
both making some sign and passing on. Pierre 
Ferry looked at the newcomer keenly; but a 
glance of intelligence satisfied his scruples, and 
he resumed his occupation. Time went on until 
Lo Gautier arrived, listless and cool, as was 
his wont, and in liis turn passed in, turning to 
the barber as lie shut the door behind him. 

‘ This room is full,’ he said ; ‘ we want no more.’ 

Furry bowed gravely, and turning the key 
in the lock, put the former in his pocket. That 
was the signal of the assembly being complete. 
He wished his customer good-night, then closing 
the door, seated himself, to be on the alert m 
case of any threatened danger. 

As each of the conspirators passed through the 
shop, they ascended a dark winding staircase 
into the room above; and at the end of the 
apartment, a window opened upon another light 
staircase, for flight in case of danger, and which 
led into a courtyard, and thence into a hack 
street; The windows looking upon Gray’s Inn 
Road were carefully barred, and the curtains 
drawn so as to exclude any single ray of light, 
and talking quietly together were a few grave¬ 
looking men, foreigners mostly. Maxwell sur¬ 
veyed the plain-looking apartment, almost bare 
of furniture, with the exception of a long table 
covered with green cloth, an inkstand and paper, 
together with a pack of playing-cards. The 
artist’s scrutiny and speculations were cut short 
by the entrance of Le Gautier. 

To an actor of his stamp, the change of manner 
from a light-hearted man of the world to a des¬ 
perate conspirator was easy enough. He had laid 
aside his air of levity, and appeared now Presi¬ 
dent of the Council to the life—grave, stern, with 
a touch of hauteur in liis gait, his voice delibe¬ 
rate, and his whole manner speaking of earnest 
determination of purpose. Maxwell could not 
but admire the man now, and gave him credit 
at least for sincerity in this thing. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, in deep sonorous tones, 
‘we will commence business, if you please. I 
shall not detain you long to-night, for I have 
business of grave importance myself. Will you 
take your seats 1 1 

The men gathered round the table, drawing 
up their chairs, Le Gautier at the head, and 
every eye turned upon him with rapt attention. 

w-...... na* 
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From an inside pocket he produced a packet 
of papers and laid them before him. * Brothers,' 
he asked, * what is our first duty to the League 1 ’ 

‘The removal of tyrants!’ came from every 
throat there in a kind of deep chorus. ‘And 
death to traitors!’ added one, low down the 
board. 

* You are right, my friend,’ Lc Gautier con¬ 
tinued. ‘That is a duty to which none can 
yield. " I hold evidence ’ in my hand that we 
have a traitor amongst us—not in the room, I 
mean, but in our camp. Does any Brother here 
know Visci, the Deputy at Borne ? ’ 

The assembly looked one to the other, though 
without speaking ; and Maxwell noted tie deathly 
pallor upon SaWarini’s face, wondering what 
brought it there. The President repeated the 
question, and looked round again, as if waiting 
ior some one to speak. 

‘Yes, 1 know him. He was my friend,’ Sal- 
varini observed in melancholy tones. ‘Let us 
hear what his fault is.’ 

‘He is a traitor to the Order,’ Le Gautier 
continued ; ‘and as such, he must die. His crime 
is a heavy one,’ he went on, looking keenly 
at Maxweli: ‘he has refused to obey a mandate 
of the Three.’ 

‘ Death! ’ shouted the voices in chorus again 
—‘ death to the traitor! ’ 

‘That is your verdict, then?’ tlie President 
asked, a great shout of ‘ Ay ’ going up in reply.— 
* It is proper for you to see nis refusal; we 
must be stern in spite of our justice. See lor 
yourselves.’ Saying these words, lie passed the 
papers down the table irom hand to hand, 
Maxwell reading them in his turn, though the 
whole thing was a puzzle to him. lie could 
only sec that the assembly were in deadly earnest 
concerning something he did not understand. 
He was destined to nave a rude awakening ere 
long. The papers were passed on until they 
reached the President’s hands again. With great 
care he burnt them at one of the caudles, crushing 
the charred ashes with his fingers. 

‘You are all agreed,’ ho asked. ‘What is 
your verdict to be ? ’ And like a solemn echo 
came the one word, ‘ Death ! ’ Salvarini alone 
was silent, and as Le Gautier took up the 
cards before him, his deathly pallor seemed to 
increase. 

‘ It is well—it is just,’ Le Gautier said sternly, 
as he poured the cards like water from one 
hand to the other. ‘My friends, we will draw 
lots. In virtue of my oflice as President, I am 
exempt; but I will not stand out in the hour 
of danger ; I will take my chance with you.’ 

A murmur of applause followed this sentiment, 
and the cards were passed round by each, after 
being carefully examined and duly shuffled. 
Maxwell shufiled the cards in his hands, quite 
unconscious of what they might mean to him, 
and passed them to Salvarini. 

‘ No,’ lie said despondingly; ‘ there is fate in 
such things as these. If the lot falls to me, 
I bow my head. There is a higher Hand tliun 
man’s guiding such destinies as ours; I will 
not touch them.’ Saying these words with an 
air of extremely deep melancholy, he pushed 
the cards in Le Gautier’s direction. The latter 
turned back his cuffs, laid the cards on the 
palm of one hand, and looked at the assembly. 


# ‘I will deal them round, and the first par¬ 
ticular card that falls to a certain individual 
shall decide,’ he said. ‘ Choose a cord.’ 

[ The dagger strikes to the heart,’ came a foreign 
voice from the end of the table ; ‘ what better 
can we have than the ace of hearts ? ’ He stopped, 
and a murmur of assent ran round the room. 

It was a thrilling moment. Every face was bent 
forward eagerly as the President stood up to deal 
the cards. He placed one before himself, a harm¬ 
less one, and then, with unerring dexterity, threw 
one ^before every man there. Each face was a 1 
study of rapt attention, for any one might mean 
a life, and low hoafse murmurs ran round as one 
card after another was turned up and proved to 
be harmless. One round was finished, containing, 
curiously enough, six hearts, and yet the fatal ace 
had not appeared. Each anxious face would light 
up for a moment as the owner’s card was turned 
up, and then be fixed with sickening anxiety 
on his neighbour’s. At the end of the second 
round the act? was still absent The excitement 
now was almost painful; not a word was spoken, 
and only the deep breathing gave evidence of the 
inward emotion. Slowly, one by one, the cards 
dwindled away in the dealer’s hands till only 
seven were left. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten even with one chandg for each; and 
when the first of the seven was dealt, a simple 
two, every envying eye was bent upon the fortu¬ 
nate one as he laughed unsteadily, wiped his 
lace, and hastily filled and swallowed a glass of 
water. Six, five, four ; the last to the President, 
and there only remained three cards now—one 
for Salvarini, one for Maxwell, and one for the 
suggester of the emblem card. The Frenchman’s 
card was placed upon the table; he turned it 
up with a shrug which was not altogether affected, 
and then came Salvariui’s turn. The whole room 
had gathered round the twain, Maxwell calm and 
collected, Salvarini white and almost fainting. 
He had to steady one hand with the other, like 
a man afflicted with paralysis, as he turned over 
his card. For a moment he leaned back in his 
chair, the revulsion of feeling almost overpower¬ 
ing him. Ilis card was the seven of clubs. 

With a long sweeping throw, the President 
toBsed the last card in Maxwell’s direction. No 
need to look at it. There it lay—the fatal ace 
of hearts! 

They were amazed at the luckless man’s utter 
coolness, as hu sat there playing with the card, 
little understanding as yet his danger ; and then, 
one by one shaking his hand solemnly, they 
passed out. Maxwell was iifclined to make light 
of this dramatic display ascribing it to a for¬ 
eigner’s love of the mysterious. He did not 
understand it to mean a last farewell between 
Brothers. They had .all gone by that time with 
the exception of Le Gautier and Salvarini the 
latter looking at the d’oomed man sadly, the 
Frenchman % with an evil glitter* ond'H look* of 
subdued triumph in his eyes. 

‘Highly dramatic, at anyrate,’ Maxwell ob¬ 
served, turning to Le Gautier, ‘ and vastly enter¬ 
taining. They seemed to be extremely sorry for 
me.’ 

‘Well, you take the matter coolly enough,’ the 
Freuchman smiled. ‘Any one would think you 
were used to this sort of thing.’ 

‘I should like to have caught some of those 
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expressions/ Maxwell replied. ‘ They would 
make a man’s fortune if he could get them on 
canvas. What do you think of an Academy 
picture entitled “ The Conspirators ? ”—And now, 
will you be good enough to explain this little 
farce to me?’ 

His cool, contemptuous tones knocked Le 
Gautier off his balance for a moment, but he 
quickly recovered his habitual cynicism. * There 
will be a pend ant _ to that picture, called “ The 
Vengeance;” or, if you like it better, ‘‘The 
Assassination,” ’ he replied with a sneer. ‘ Surely 
you do not think I dealt these cards for ‘amuse¬ 
ment ? No, my friend ; a life rvas at stake there, 
perhaps two.’ 

‘ A life at stake ? Do you mean that I am to 
play the part of murderer to a man unknown to 
me—an innocent man?’ 

‘Murder is not a pleasant word/ Lo Gau¬ 
tier replied coldly. ‘We prefer the expression 
“remove,” as being more elegant and not so 
calculated to shock the nerves of novices—like 
yourself. Your perspicacity does you credit, 6ir. 
Your arm is the one chosen to strike Visci down/ 

‘Gracious powers!’ Maxwell exclaimed, falling 
back into his chair faint and dizzy. ‘ I stain my 
hand with an unoffending man’s blood ? Never! 

I would die first. I never dreamt—I never 

thought- Salvarini, I hid not think you 

would lead me into this ! ’ 

‘I warned you/ the Italian said mournfully. 
‘As far as I dared, I told you what the con¬ 
sequences would be.’ 

* If you bad told me you were a gang of callous, 
bloodthirsty murderers, I should not have joined 
you. I, like every Englishman, am the friend 
of liberty as much as you, but no cowardly dagger- 
thrust for ine. Do your worst, and come what 
may, I defy you ! ’ 

‘A truce to these histrionics/ Lc Gautier ex¬ 
claimed fiercely; ‘ or we shall hold a Council, 
and serve you the same. There are your orders. 
I am your superior. Take them, and obey. 

Refuse, and’- He stopped, folding his arms, 

and looked Maxwell full in the face for a mo¬ 
ment ; then turning abruptly upon his heel, 
quitted the room without another word. 

Maxwell and his friend confronted each other. 
‘And who is this Visci I am to murder?’ the 
artist demanded bitterly. 

Salvarini bowed his head lower and lower till 
his face almost rested upon his breast. ‘You 
know him/ he said. ‘He was a good friend of 
mine once, and his^ crime is the one you are 
contemplating now—disobedience to orders. Is 
it possible you have not'guessed the doomed man 
to be Carlo Visci ? ’ 

‘Carlo Visci—my friend, my more than brother? 
I must be mad, mad or breaming. Lay foul 
hands upon the beet friend man ever had—the 
noble-heajted fellow whose purse was mine, who 
taught me all f know, who saved my life ; and 
I to stab him in the dark because, perchance, he 
refuses to serve a companion the same ! Never !. 
May my right hand rot off, before I injure a 
hair of Carlo Viaci’s head ! ’ 

‘Then you will die yourself/ Salvarini put in 
sadly. 

‘Then I shall die—death comes only once/ 
Maxwell exclaimed proudly, throwing back his 
Read. * No sin like that shall stain my soul! * 

.-.^ 


For a moment the two men were silent. 
Salvarini broke the silence. ‘Listen, Maxwell/ 
he said. ‘ I am in a measure to blame for this, 
and I will do what I can to serve you. You 
must go to Rome, as if you intended to fulfil 
your task, and wait there till you hear from me. 
I am running great risks in helping you so, and 
you must rely on me. One thing is in your 
favour: time is no particular object. Will you 
go so far, for your sake and mine V 
* Anything, anywhere ! ’ burst out the English¬ 
man passionately. 

(To be continued.) 


PITMEN, .PAST AND PRESENT. 

Tiie coal-trade of Scotland dates from the early 
part of the thirteenth century. In its earliest 
stages it embraced only the shallowest seams, 
and those without water, or any other difficulty 
requiring machinery to overcome. The digging 
of coal, therefore, is one of our oldest industries ; 
and it may be interesting to look at some phases 
of the work from the miner’s point of view. 
Taking this stand-point, we will see that the 
improvement in the miner’s condition—physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual—is almost incon¬ 
ceivable. When machinery became necessary for 
pumping water from coal-pits—about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century—there appears 
to nave been a demand for workmen greater 
than the supply, and power was granted to 
colliery owners ‘to apprehend all vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars’ and set them to work. This 
shows that the life of a miner was not at all 
an attractive one ; and this is not to be wondered 
at, as will be seen from some of the allusions 
made in this article as we proceed. The one 
fact, that colliers were, for two centuries after 
the date referred to—that is, till near the end 
of the eighteenth century—bought and sold with 
the collieries in which they wrought, is sufficient 
to stamp mining as a most undesirable kind of 
employment, even in those early and more or 
less barbarous times. One can easily understand, 
from this instance of hardship, how it became 
necessary to keep up the supply of miners from 
the criminal classes. An analogous case still 
presents itself in Russia, where one of the most 
hopeless sentences that can he passed on political 
and other offenders is banishment to the Siberian 
mines. 

Some time after the repeal (about 1790) of 
the laws enslaving miners, there would appear 
to have been experienced a similar difficulty 
to recruit the ranks ol‘ pit-workers, and one of 
the means adopted to procure workmen was only 
a few degrees less objectionable than slavery 
itself. This was what was termed the ‘Bond’ 
system. A man, more especially when he had 
a family, some of them coming to be helpful 
at his calling, had the bait held out to him of 
a bounty if ne signed the bond. By this bond 
he obliged himself to continue in the employ¬ 
ment of his master for a fixed period, varying 
from one year to four years. In return for this, 
he received the immediate payment of a bounty, 
variable in amount in proportion to the period 
engaged for, and also regulated by the value of 
the man’s services. As much as five pounds 
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might be given. Should the bond be faithfully 
carried out by the workman, the master had 
no claim upon the money ; but should the en¬ 
gagement be brought prematurely to an end, 
he often retained the power to claim the amount 
as a debt, besides having the right to sue the 
workman for desertion of service. Of course, 
the bounty formed a payment over and above 
the 1 >rdinary wages. 

At the period referred to, it was the practice 
amongst many classes of workmen in Scot¬ 
land to leave their usual avocations during the 
summer months, and fee themselves to farmers in 
the times known familiarly as ‘hay and hairst.’ 
From this custom, it was often a serioffs matter 
for a coalmaster to find that his workmen had 
deserted him. The ‘bond’ system was intended 
partly to counteract this practice, as well as 
to meet the prevailing unpopularity of the work. 
The system was a thoroughly bad one for the 
workmen, as it practically lengthened the. period 
of actual slavery, though nominally that had dis¬ 
appeared. The inducement to sign the bond 
was very much the same as it now is to join the 
militia—the bounty-money gave the. prospect of 
a ‘ spree ’ in both cases, and in this way the system 
operated badly. 

We may well be astonished at the statement, 
(hut in the memory of men still living it was 
the regular thing for miners in some districts to 
go to and from the pits with bare feet. The wages 
were small and the hours long. We have heard 
it said by a miner that the grandfather of a com¬ 
panion a little older than himself wrought in the 
mines for twopence a day, he at the time being 
man grown. This case would lake us back to 
about the close of the last century, when miners 
were employed compulsorily under an Act of 
Parliament. In any case it is au extreme instance 
of the small wages earned for a long time by 
miners. In regard to the hours of employment, 
even till a period well advanced in the present 
century, the usual time to begin work was four 
a.m. ; whilst the hour for allowing the men to 
quit the mine was six o’clock at night—a length 
of day’s work that left little time even for sleep. 
No wonder that such a joke should be in circu¬ 
lation that miners’ children in those days did not 
know their fathers, as the children were asleep all 
the time the father was at home. 

Not only had miners in times past hal’d work 
with long hours and small wages, but even the 
scanty earnings were settled up only at long inter¬ 
vals, and on this fact hangs a series of abuses 
that required a long and determined struggle to 
remove. Monthly pays were considered frequent; 
and it could hardly be expected that mining 
human nature could endure for a month even at 
a time without some temporary means being 
provided. Out of this arose some of the most 
indefensible hardships suffered by the miner. 
‘Truck’ and ‘Poundage’ in all their various forms 
were the foul growths from the system of long 
delayed pays. The truck system had many de¬ 
velopments. Let us begin with one of its earliest 
—namely, * lines.’ A workman wants an advance, 
and goes to the pay office for that purpose ; but 
instead of getting hard cash, he receives a lino 
to the following effect: ‘ Please give bearer goods 
to the value of This line 

was addressed to a person owning a general 


provision and dry-goods store, who had entered 
into an arrangement to honour these lines ; and 
when they were brought to the colliery proprietor 
at stated intervals, the shopkeeper received pay¬ 
ment of their amount, less an agreed upon com¬ 
mission, varying from five to ten per cent. But, 
supposing the storekeeper did not keep some 
of the goods required by the workman for his 
family or personal use, the workman could obtain 
a part of the sum marked on the line in money, 
less a discount of usually one penny per shilling. 
As tfime went on, however, another develop¬ 
ment of- the truck system took place, and on the 
whole it was a little better than that described. 
The mine-owner provided a store, managed under 
his own charge, in which was sold everything 
from the proverbial ‘needle to an anchor.’ One 
of the sore points in the management of many 
of these works-stores was that the men were 
terrorised into buying all their goods there, and 
there alone. Indeed, where advances were given 
under the linc-System, the poor miner had usually 
to spend nearly all his money in the masters 
stores. Even in the comparatively rare instances 
where workjnen waited until the end of the pay 
without accepting advances, some of the colliery 
proprietors used a sort of tyrannical power over 
the men to force them to buy fljom the works- 
store, and that alone. Under the line-system, 
barter pure ami simple obtained full play. And 
yet since the passing in 1831 of what is popularly 
known as the Truck Act, this barbarous method 
of payment was fully provided against, though 
the criminality of unscrupulous masters was not 
brought home to them until the Truck Com¬ 
mission sat in 1870. This Commission fully in¬ 
vestigated the wholesale evasion of the law of 
1831, and brought such a flood of light on the 
disgraceful proceedings of many masters, as to 
at once bring to an end the hateful truck or 
tally system. It forms a curious comment on 
the manner of administering our laws, that the 
Truck Act of 1831 only became operative in 1870, 
after a most exhaustive inquiry. 

Whilst ‘truck’ was an attempt on the part 
of some masters to pay wages in kind and not 
in sterling money, what is known as ‘poundage’ 
was a different system of making a large profit 
off the poverty of the workmen—a system, un¬ 
fortunately, which is not altogether dead yet. 
Under the system of poundage, the monthly or 
larger pays were continued—short pays would 
have been its death—but the privilege was 
granted to employees of receiving advances in 
cash during the currency of*tlie pay. But this 
was done, let it be notefj, for a ‘consideration,’ 
that consideration being the grand and simple 
system of five per cent.—a shilling a pound. 
This is how the calculation would work out: 
In a four-weekly pay, let us presume that there 
are only three advances * made—if there were 
morb it would not alter the principle at work,— 
one made etch week for three weeks, and each 
advance amounting to one pound. The first 
advance is twenty shillings for three weeks, the 
second for two weeks, and the third for one 
wee k—the whole advances during the currency 
of the pay amounting to three pounds, and coat¬ 
ing the workman three shillings. This lookfe a 
very simple charge—five per cent; but when 
we look at it in the light of being interest on 
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lent money, we find the first pound has cost 
83$ per cent per annum; the second, 130, and 
the third, 260 per cent, per annum—or an 
average of nearly ICO per cent per annum on 
the whole. It must be remembered too that 
this was the rate of interest charged, not for an 
unsecured debt but rather for wages actually 
earned by the employee, though settlement was 
deferred for a month through the system of long 
pays. The writer has known a firm derive 
from this one source of income as much as a 
thousand pounds a year up to the time a 'more 
enlightened policy was adopted. 

Another system from which unscrupulous 
employers derived some income, more trifling 
in amount than the annoyance and irritation it 
produced, was that known as ‘ Fines.’ In remote 
collieries, fines were of regular occurrence under 
one pretext or another. It is quite likely that 
the system was a survival of feudal jurisdiction 
exercised by the superior all over the country, 
and finally put an end to, as it* was supposed, 
by Act of Parliament passed in 1747. instead 
of the workman being brought before a magis¬ 
trate for an alleged offence, a court-martial was 
held upon him by the employer or manager, 
and a fine was usually exacted. It mattered 
not whether the offence related to the man’s 
employment or to his conduct with his neigh¬ 
bours, whether it had a criminal or only a 
civil origin—the court-martial was held, and 
the result invariably the same—a fine. The 
curious thing was that these fines were taken 
as a matter of course, the decisions being usually 
respected after a little necessary grumbling. The 
amount of money gained annually from these fines 
was not large, so that their justification must 
have been that this was the only available 
method of keeping law and order. In this view, 

‘ fines ’ may have suited an earlier state of civilisa¬ 
tion ; but the system is too rough and ready 
to be consonant with modern ideas of justice. 
The 'miner has suffered under slavery, and its 
twin-brother the bond system; but he has seen 
these totally disappear, not, however, very many 
years before slavery was abolished amongst the | 
aborigines of our colonies. Truck or the tally 
system has also become a thing of the past, 
though we have seen how hard it was to kill. 
Fines likewise have given place to the ordinary 
operation of the law; and the exaction of poundage 
is now only made by a small residuum of coal- 
masters, on whom the action of public opinion 
is slow and uncertain ; but the system is doomed, 
and must, sooner or' later, follow the other abuses 
we have enumerated. *- 

We will now look for a short time at a different 
phase of the subject, ‘ Pitmen, Past and Present; ’ 
and in this no less than ,in the past, already 
treated, it will be found that there is a strong 
contrast between the past and the present in the 
miner’s condition. Take as an example' the 
ventilatio.n of mines. The benefits brought about 
in the miner’s health by the greater quantities 
of fresh air now forced into the pits are almost 
incalculable. A ‘wheezing’ miner of thirty is 
now a very rare phenomenon ; indeed, apart from 
the inevitable danger from accidents—and that 
is even greatly lessened—the miner has now 
nearly as good a chance of long life as any other 
class of workmen. At a period within, the 


memory of not very old colliers still living, the 
pit was merely a hole in the ground, having no 
separate upcast and downcast division, so essen¬ 
tial to proper ventilation. In short, there wa8 
absolutely no attempt at the artificial ventilation 
of the mines. The only agent at work was the 
wind on the surface, and this was as often as not 
adverse to the pitman. In the heat of summer, 
the mine became quite unworkable from the 
rarefied and polluted nature of the air.' From 
the operation of various causes, this state of things 
has been altered to the great benefit of tho miner. 
An air-tight mid-wall is now made in each pit: 
the one side of the shaft being used for drawing 
out—by fans or otherwise—the foul air ; and the 
other for the introduction into the mine of a 
current of fresh air, which finds its way through 
all the workings until it reaches the upcast shalt, 
and there obtains an outlet. In addition to this, 
every shaft has now a communication pit, either 
expressly made for that purpose, or advantage 
may be taken of some old pit for giving pitmen 
a certain means of exit and entrance in the event 
of a shaft being blocked up through accident. 

Tho year of the lamouB battle of Waterloo is 
one that should ever be remembered gratefully by 
miners. It was then that Humphry Davy per¬ 
fected his safety-lamp, that hfis done so much for 
mankind. How much it has done to prevent 
accidents no one can say. Being a preventive, all 
we can claim is that it must have rendered the 
annals of mining comparatively free of the records 
of accidents, and given a degree of comfort and 
safety in the fieriest mines that otherwise would 
be impossible, besides making available for public 
use a vast amount of coal that without it would 
be unworkable. 

In regard to the ago of those engaged in mines, 
thirty, forty, or fifty years ago it was the rule 
rather than the exception to send boys to work at 
eight or nine years of age. The Mines Act of 
1872 wholly prohibits the employment below 
ground ol‘ women or girls of any age, and fixes for 
boys the minimum age at. twelve for a full day’s 
employment, and that only when a certain edu¬ 
cational standard has been reached. Curiously 
enough, however, a boy above ground cannot be 
engaged full time until he is thirteen years old. 
Surely it is one of the unintentional anomalies of 
the Mines Act that in the open air boys are pre¬ 
cluded from working till they are a year older 
than they may be at work underground. A 
warning note may be sounded in regard to the 
age at which boys are engaged. We know that 
many are employed in mines at the minimum 
age of twelve, irrespective of their educational 
standard. If the Education Act and the Mines 
Act zjrc here at variance, or if there is the want 
of a public prosecutor to see them enforced, the 
wants should be without waste of time supplied, 
and not cause beneficial clauses to be inoperative. 

Respecting the education of minors’ children, 
the Education Acts have been highly advan¬ 
tageous in giving compulsory powers to School 
Boards and managers; but even before their 
introduction, this class of children had many 
comparative benefits in a much less degree enjoyed 
by others. The works-schools have always been a 
feature in Scotch mining centres. We have not 
seen any pointed allusion to the fact that these 
schools, long before the introduction of Education 
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Acts, solved tlie problem of free education in a 
way satisfactory to all concerned. Happily, in 
many places these, schools are still left under the 
old management, though nominally connected with 
School Boards. . Under the works-school system, 
all the workers, whether married or single, agreed 
to pay a weekly sum, say, of twopence. This 
insured the education of the workman’s family, 
hovw-ver large it might be. The unmarried suf¬ 
fered b> this voluntary sacrifice on their part, but j 
they did so at a time of life when they were least 
burdened ; but the struggling married man reaped 
the full benefit when he most needed assistance. 
In the case of a workman with four children of 
school-age at one time, the almost nominal cost of 
a halfpenny per Vieek paid for each child’s educa¬ 
tion. Small though this sum is, we have known 
schools self-supporting under the system for years, 
with no other aid than the government grant 
earned at the annual inspection, besides being 
able to supply night-school education in the 
winter months to the elderly youths of the 
place. 

Besides a school, it is one of the evidences of 
the improved state of mining communities that 
they usually have all the adjuncts of civilisa¬ 
tion amongst them. There is the church, where 
the rich and the poor meet together, and in 
this connection it may be said that miners are 
as a class either very zealous religionists, or they 
go to the other extreme, and care for none of 
these things. The clergy of our day is largely 
recruited from mining villages; whilst the list 
of miners who have become home missionaries 
is a long one. Then there is the Temperance 
Society, either a Good Templars’ Lodge, or an 
ollshoot from some of the other anti-alcoliol 
societies; there is the Library of well-selected 
books, which are much read. There is the 
Savings-bank; iliu Reading-room, with a full 
supply of daily newspapurs and other periodical 
literature; the String and Reed Bands ; the 
Bowling Green, Football and Quoiting Field— 
the amusements of the miners of our day being 
all on a higher level than those of forty years 
ago, when cock-fighting and dog-fighting mono¬ 
polised attention. Nor can we omit to mention 
that Sick and Funeral and other benevolent 
Societies are marked associations in every colliery 
village worthy of the name. Miners are indeed 
remarkably considerate to each other, when any 
special emergency occurs to call forth their active 
sympathy, being ever ready to subscribe for a 
broth or-worker who has been unfortunate beyond 
the common lot. 

The prospect of the temporary nature of a 
mining village at the best, forms a strong tempta¬ 
tion for nothing but necessary house accom¬ 
modation, and that of the barest kind, %eing 
provided for workmen. The mining proprietor 
takes a lease of a mineral field, in the middle 
of a moor it may be, where no houses exist, and 
where everything has to be erected and provided. 
Accommodation for the workpeople has to be 
erected whether the field proves successful or 
not; and when the field is exhausted, he is in 
the power of the landlord. whether he must 
remove the buildings and restore the ground, or 
leave them as they arc. In either of these cases, 
the mineral lessee receives no compensation for 
his outlay, usually of many thousands of pounds. 


Hence, as we have stated, there is much tempta¬ 
tion for the colliery lessee to erect flimsy houses 
in keeping with the possible shortness of their 
use. But colliery owners often rise superior to 
this, evident temptation, and in spite of the 
possible unremunerative nature of the mineral 
field, excellent houses, with copious water-supply, 
axe provided. Where this is done, naturally a 
better class of workers settle down; and when 
there is a fairly good prospect before the lessee, 
it is doubtless nothing but justice to himself and 
his workmen to afford the men every comfort. 

It is not too much to say that in the best 
collieries, the interests of the workmen are cared 
for in the most enlightened manner. Situated 
as are many colliery villages, beyond the over¬ 
sight of regularly constituted municipalities, the 
whole onus of sanitary and other regulations falls 
upon the master, and he does not snirk his duty 
in such cases. Means of social enjoyment are 
provided—the physical, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual well-being of the populace are cared 
for, and the colliers of to-day are in conse¬ 
quence an intelligent and respectable class of 
men. Crime is proportionately small amongst 
mining villages, and those who best know the 
miner ate aware that he is possessed of much 
kindness of heart, and that in fcjie prosecution 
of his dangerous calling he often exhibits true 


GEORGE 11 ANN AY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER V.— THE EDI Toll’s SANCTUM— 

A DISCLOSURE. 

Alfred Roberton felt the smart of Nan’s sum¬ 
mary dismissal more than he could have ex¬ 
pected, or even than he owned to himself His 
vanity was sorely hurt, and he lost a good deal 
of that audacious insouciance in his manner 
towards the opposite sex lor which he had been 
before remarkable. He sent back Nan’s letters 
honourably enough, and set himself to forget 
her, as 6hc had him. In order to effect this, 
he determined to supplant the old love by a 
new; and commenced paying marked atten¬ 
tions to Miss Curtiss, the twenty-thousand-pound 
young lady. His suit prospered, and the fail* 
one capitulated; but tlio terms of the surrender 
were to be fixed by her friends. They made 
objections to the smallness and uncertainty 
of his income. On the other hand, Alfred’s 
solicitor found the youiift lady’s properties were 
so heavily mortgaged as only to leave a very 
small margin of income; and the result was 
the negotiations were* broken off. Then; some¬ 
how or another, his society was no longer so 
eagerly sought after. A youn^ violinist had 
taken the pltfto he formerly held m Mrs Judson’s 
social circle, and when that gentleman was present, 
Alfred was cost entirely in the shade. But there, 
was worse than that: he could no longer find' a 
market for the remainder of his manuscripts. 
The publishers and editors who had patronised 
him before were desirous of seeing what course 
the Olympic took with regard to him. It was 
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very singular, they thought, that there neve,? 
was any second article from his pen inserted in 
it. Some ill-speaking fojks even went the length 
of hinting that he wasn’t 1 Ariel’ at all; that 
the claim he made to that nom de plume was a 
mere ruse to get into society, and get some of 
his trashy manuscripts palmed off on unsus¬ 
picious editors and publishers. 

He felt these things very grievous to bear: 
the only hope that buoyed him up was, that 
when the editor of the Olympic returned to town, 
all would be put right. He Would go straight 
to him and say: ‘I am Ariel! and here is a 
much superior sketch to the one I first sent you. 
Insert it, and I will not haggle with you about 
the amount of the honorarium, for I know you 
are a generous paymaster . 1 Then all would again 
be well; he. would resume his proper place in 
society, and his writings would be as eagerly 
sought after as ever. < 

It was towards the end of March when Mr 
Hannay returned from his prolonged continental 
tour. Allowing him a day or two to get settled 
down, one blowy, blustering forenoon, Alfred 
sallied forth to call on him. He sent in his 
card, and in a few minutes was in the editor’s 
sanctum. * 

‘Pray, be seated, sir,’ said Mr Hannay politely. 
‘I—I do not remember your name, Mr Rober- 
ton.’ 

‘ Ah, I daresay not,* he replied, smiling. 
‘You’ll know me better by my vom dc plume. 
I am Ariel!’ 

Alfred was gratified to see the slight start 
which followed this important announcement, 
and he likewise became conscious that he was 
being inventoried by a pair of keen black eyes. 
He put a favourable interpretation on these 
indications of interest. 

‘And what then, Mr Ariel, can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you?’ said Mr Hannay 
after a brief pause. 

‘ Well, sir, I have an excellent little paper 
here,’ Alfred replied, producing a manuscript 
from his coat-pocket. ‘It is entitled “A Week’s 
Yachting on the Rhine.” It is very carefully 
written; and I can vouch for its accuracy in 
details, as it is extended from notes I made 
when yachting there with a friend.’ 

‘Oh, very well, sir,’ said the editor, laying 
the paper aside. ‘I’ll take a look at it. But 
I can hold out hardly the least hope of being 
able to accept it TVe are literally deluged with 
that sort of matter, and can’t find room for one 
in fifty of the manuscripts that are sent us.—At 
anyrate,’ lie added, laughing, ‘it would require 
to be a little better than your “ Ramble in Kirk¬ 
cudbright” ’ 

What could all this mean ? thought the be- 1 
wildcred Alfred. Was the editor making a- fool | 
of him ? At the very suggestion, ho flushed red, 
and it was with an effort he was able to stammer 
forth : ‘ And pray, sir, if the article was so worth¬ 
less, why did you accept it? And why did you 
send me so handsome an honorarium ? ’ 

The editor looked both surprised and puzzled. 
Instead of replying to the question, he asked 
one : ‘ Are you the gentleman who is engaged 
to be married to Miss Anne Porteous ? ’ j 


4 No!—Yes ! That is to say, I was engaged, 
but am^iofc so now.’ i 

‘ Indeed 1 And how is that ? ’ said the editor, 
with an air ofrinterest. 

‘Well, you see,’ said Alfred, who had now 
regained his self-possession, ‘my friends advised 
me to break off the connection. You know, 
between ourselves, it wouldn’t do for a literary 
man of any standing to marry a common inn¬ 
keeper’s daughter; although I must say the girl 
herself was well enough, and might have passed 
muster after a little training.’ 

The editor’s eyes became blacker, keener, and 
sharper—they seemed almost to flash fire as he 
said : ‘ Y«e>u would know what she was, I suppose, 
when you sought her love.—Ifes? Then what 
right had you to avail yourself of that as an 
excuse for casting her off? It’s about the most 
unmanlv thing I ever ’- 

‘ Hold, hold! ’ cried Alfred, who saw he had 
gone on the wrong tack for conciliating the 
editor’s favour. ‘You misunderstand the matter. 
My friends wanted me to break off the marriage ; 
but I never proposed such a thing to the young 
lady. I meant to ' marry her in t\\ o or three 
years honourably. But she wrote to me; and I 
went down to see her—and we had a quarrel, 
and she broke off the engagement herself—upon 
my honour, she did ! ’ 

The editor’s features relaxed their tension; 
there was almost the suggestion of a smile 
lurking in the corners of his mouth. ‘ Well, 
Mr ltoberton, I am glad you have cleared your 
character so well.—You are anxious to know 
why I accepted your first paper. This, I think, 
will explain it,’ he added, unlocking a private 
drawer and handing him a manuscript. 

Alfred looked at it with a stupefied air. Here 
were a dozen sheets of foolscap covered with 
Nan’s neat lady-like writing, and signed Ariel; 
reply to be addressed, Ariel, (Jlenluce post-office.— 
To lie till called for. 

He felt as if he were listening to a vo’>-e in a 
dream, as the editor went on to say : P\i see, 
sir, I heard that Nan was going to be * ' ^.irricd 
to a young student she had met in Brussels. 
Now, students, as a rule, are not over-burdened 
with ready cash; and when I got the manu¬ 
script in her handwriting, I readily came to 
the conclusion that it was a production of licr 
lover’s, and that she had copied it out in her 
own handwriting, thinking that, for old acquaint¬ 
ance’ sake, I would stretch a point, and give it 
admission to our pages, and pay handsomely 
for it. This I did; for I thought that, as her 
father would be certain to be opposed to the 
match, a little ready cash would be useful - to 
her and her lover in taking up house. In fact,. 
I mrty say I sent the little sum as a marriage 
present! But I cannot understand how you are 
not aware of all this.’ 

The whole truth was now made plain to the 
unfortunate lover. He remembered now her 
snatching the letter from his hand and running 
up-stairs with it. He remembered now her red 
and sleepy-looking eyes the next morning. He 
knew now the cause—the devoted girl had sat 
up all night copying his manuscript, so that it 
might have the better chance of acceptance! 
How carefully she had kept the knowledge to 
herself of the great service she had done him, 
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and tli it in spite of his foolish gasconading talk! 
To lien* and her alone he owed his little brief 
season of popularity and success: and that popu¬ 
larity itt'd success was the cause of his looking 
down on her! Oh, what a blinded fool he had 
been—blinded by his own selfish vanity ! 

He mumbled a few words of explanation to 
the editor, and left the office a sadder and, it 
is to be hoped, a wiser man. He thought of 
flying to Nan, throwing himself at her feet, ancl 
entreating her forgiveness and love. But remem¬ 
bering the proud white face, the outstretched j 
arm pointing to the door, and the clear emphatic 
‘Go!’ twice repeated, he shook his head sadly, 
and muttered, ‘Too late—too late.’ It*may be 
said here that he “gave up literature for good and 
all, obtained a situation as a surgeon in an emi¬ 
grant ship, fell in love with a lady-patient during 
the voyage, married her on their arrival at 
Sydney, and starting the practice of his pro¬ 
fession, settled down there. 

As for the editor of the Olympic, he went 
down as usual the following September to Loclien- 
breck, repeated a question he had asked before, 
and got a different reply. Nan is now his wife. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The late meeting of the British Association at 
Birmingham lias proved a success with regard 
both to the attendance of members and to the 
importance of the various papers read in the 
several sections. Next year the Association will 
meet at Manchester, and the year after at Bath. 
The suggestion from Sydney, that the Association 
should in 1888 visit New South Wales and hold 
its meeting there in the January of that year, 
cannot, on account of many difficulties which 
arc foreseen, he accepted in its entirety, lint 
it is intended that about fifty members shall 
form a • nresentative delegation to our Australian 
colon heir expenses being liberally defrayed 
by the government of New South Wales. It is 
very pleasing to record this little sign of the good- 
fellowship which exists between far-off Australia 
and the mother-cduntry. 

We expressed a hope some months ago that 
an institution of a permanent nature might grow 
out of the splendid Indian and Colonial Exhibi¬ 
tion at South Kensington, which in a few days 
will close its prosperous career. It has now 
been proposed by the Prince of Wales that the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign shall he com¬ 
memorated l>y an Institute which should repre¬ 
sent the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of 
Her Majesty’s Colonial and Indian Empire, and 
which should be at once a Museum, an Exhibi¬ 
tion, and the proper locality for the discussion 
of Colonial and Indian subjects. 

Very little is heard now of tempered or tough¬ 
ened glass for domestic purposes, although, a 
year or two back, such glass was much adver¬ 
tised and its praises constantly sung. We under¬ 
stand that the reason why it has at present dis¬ 
appeared from public notice is that its efficiency 
does not last. When fresh from the factory, it 
can be dropped from a height on to the floor 
and knocked about with impunity. But some 
gradual and not understood change occurs in its 


constitution, for after a short time it ^ill fly 
to pieces’without any apparent cause. It is said, 
too, that unscrupulous traders who have a stock 
of the faulty material are selling it as ordinary 
glass. Those, therefore, who experience unac¬ 
countable breakages, will know to what cause 
to attribute them. A really unbreakable glass 
would be such a boon, that it is to be hoped 
that further experiment will soon show how it 
can be manufactured. 

From some recent experiments in New York, 
it wotlld seem that the danger of using dynamite 
as a charge for explosive projectiles has been 
obviated. The weapon used was a four and a 
half inch rifled gun, with a charge of three and 
a quarter pounds of gunpowder, the experimental 
shells holding each more than one pound of 
dynamite. To avoid any risk from concussion, 
and premature explosion of the shell in the bore 
of the gun, the cartridge and shell were separated 
by wads made of asbestos. Twenty-seven shells 
were fired witfl such safety to the gunners, that 
the extraordinary precautions observed during the 
first rounds were ignored during the later ones. 

The boat # which the other clay twice crossed 
the Channel*betwecn Dover and Calais affords an 
example of the rapid progress which has lately 
been made in the science of electricity. This 
little craft, which it only thirty-seven feet in 
length, glided over the water with no visible 
means of propulsion. The voyage was an experi¬ 
mental one, anti was designed to show that this 
plan of electrical propulsion was us practicable 
on the sea as before it had been proved to be on 
inland waters. Such a boat could, say her pro¬ 
moters, be carried hanging to the davits of a 
ship, and be ready for immediate use. The 
required electrical current is derived from accu¬ 
mulators, or secondary batteries, stored and acting 
as ballast beneath the deck floor of the little 
vessel. These require to be charged by a dynamo 
machine at intervals, and such a charge this 
Channel trip amply proves will suffice for a run 
of between forty and fifty miles. Supposing that 
the system were adopted for torpedo vessels, it is 
obvious that this amount of storage capacity would 
bq far more than sufficient for ordinary needs. 

Another vessel which obtains its motive-power 
from a very different source, but which must also 
be looked upon as an experimental boat, has been 
invented and built by Messrs Secor of Brooklyn. 
Unlike the electric boat, it possesses no screw 
propeller or other moving parts. But it is fur¬ 
nished on each side with open ports below the 
water-level, which are in coi»munication with an 
‘exploding chamber.’ Tips chamber is constructed 
of steel, and is capable of sustaining an enormous 
internal pressure. It is filled with charges of 
petroleum vapour aqd air under pressure, and 
this explosive mixture is ignited by electricity. 
It will therefore be seen that the propelling appa- 
ratife of this boat may be compared' to a gas- 
engine ; but* the explosions) which occur several 
times in a minute, instead of forcing forward a 
piston to act upon a fly-wheel, impinge upon the 
water at the stern of the vessel, and so push tbfe 
boat forward. Should this method of driving a 
vessel through the water prove efficient, it will 
certainly be economical, for little more than half 
a barrel of petroleum will suffice for a twenty- 
four hours’ run. 
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Another invention from Brooklyn is of far 
greater importance than the one just recorded, for 
it is of a life-saving character, and is designed 
to prevent those collisions at sea which seem to 
be so greatly on the increase. It consists of a 
marine brake, and is the contrivance of Mr John 
M‘Adams. The experimental vessel, The Florence , 
which is fitted with'the brake, has been reported 
upon officially, and the behaviour of the apparatus 
is highly commended. The brake consists of two 
wings made of steel, one on each side of the 
vessel and below water-level. These havts the 


appearance of flat boards about eight feet square, 
hinged to the stern-post, and which when not in 
action fold forwards, secured by hidden chains, 
ere 


close to and touching the vessel's sides. In case 
of danger of collision, the touch of a button by the 
captain on the bridge will loosen these chains, and 
cause some springs to act upon the wings, so that 
they fly out at right angles to the sides of the 
ship, in this position they are held by the now 
lengthened chains, and form an Obstacle to the 
water, which checks the motion of the vessel 
immediately, even if the engines continue to work. 
If the engines are stopped at the moment the 
brake is put into action, the ship is brought to 
a standstill in twenty-two seconds. If, again, the 
engine be stopped and reversed at the moment of 
working the brake, the vessel commences to go 
astern in the remarkably short space of twelve 
seconds. It will be seen from these results that 
the invention gives every promise of being of 
great use. Besides being efficient, it is simple in 
character, and, from its nature, cannot be a very 
expensive additional fitting to a ship. 

The lamentable accident at the Orarae Quarries, 
by which seven persons lost tlieir lives, is happily 
a moBt unusual one, although in character it 
is closely allied with those fatalities from * choke- 
damp' by which so many poor colliers have 
been killed. The explosion of gas underground, 
or of gunpowder above ground, leads to the 
evolution of a quantity of carbonic acid gas, or, 
to call it by its proper name, carbon dioxide, 
the principal product of combustion in cither 
case. In the workings of a mine, this gas fills 
every available space, and has no outlet. In Uie 
quarry, on the occasion referred to, much the 
same condition of affairs existed, for there was 
no wind to carry off the deadly vapour, and 
its natural heaviness made it cling to the place 
of its creation. The surviving relatives of the 
victims of this accident have our heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy. They -will be comforted by knowing 
that death under such conditions is supposed to 
be painless. It is a seeding to sleep, but a sleep, 
unfortunately, from which there is no awaken- 
inginthis world. 

The little town of East M/mlsey is now lighted, 
so far as its public lamps are concerned, by 
paraffin instead of gas, as heretofore. The reason 
of this apparent retrogression is ‘ found in’ the 
excessive demands of the Gas Company, who 
required tho local board to pay at the rate of 
four guineas per annum for each lamp. This the 
focal board refused to do, and provided the 
district under their care with paraffin lamps. 
They are rewarded for their pluck by finding 
that the cost of the oil-lamps is but one half of 
the charge demanded by the Gas Company, and 
by hearing the generally expressed opinion of 
I—*■ ! ■<'< ■ -TV .f, ll VT'-,-T--r-7-r 


the people that the place had never before been 
well lighted. 


The recent earthquakes, which Have caused 
such fearful havoc and loss of life both in 


Southern Europe and in America, remind us 
that our knowledge of the causes of such terrible 
phenomena is very meagre, and that science has 
not yet discovered any means by which their 
occurrence may be predicted. But, in spite of 
these admitted facts, there are not wanting on 
occasions of earthquake self-styled prophets, who 
will boldly declare what the morrow will bring 
forth. Such mischievous charlatans do much 
liarm, for they terrify the ignorant at a time 
when m%n’s nerves have been already unstrung 
by recent calamities. In the'year 1750, when 
London felt a sharp earthquake shock, a prophet 
announced the immediate coming of the judg¬ 
ment day. Another predicted a terrible earth¬ 
quake for a certain night, with the result that 
the people encamped in thousands in Hyde Park. 
Coming nearer to present times, we may note 
the destructive earthquake in 1881 in tho island 
of Ischia. Here, again, there was a prophecy 
that there would not be another visitation of the 
kind for eighty years. But only two years after 
this the beautiful island was shaken to its founda¬ 
tions, and many lives were lost. During tho 
late disaster at Charleston, a prediction was made 
that upon the 20th of September a fearful cata¬ 
strophe was to take place. The originator of 
this mischievous statement should be severely 
punished. 

We have lately received from Messrs Burton 
Brothers of Dunedin, New Zealand, a set of most 
interesting photographs, taken in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tarawera and Rotomahana, immediately 
after the late volcanic eruption. Were wc not 
aware of the terrible {‘acts, we should suppose 
that these were winter scenes, for the trees 
are stripped of their foliage, and everything is 
covered with a white ash, which in the photo¬ 
graphs looks likes snow. The ruins of M‘Rac’s 
hotel at Wairoa, of which there are front and 
back views, exhibit such a mass of broken 
masonry and twisted iron-work, that one can 
hardly believe that the place has not been 
bombarded. 

We arc glad to learn, from the New Zealand 
Herald , that the layer of ashes which covers so 
many miles of the country, will not, as was 
at first feared, choke and kill every blade of 
grass, but will probably in time act as a valu¬ 
able fertilising agent. Already the grass is in 
many places growing up through the dust; but 
the osli has been submitted to experiment, and 
is found to be really nourishing to plants grown 
in it. Mr Pond, a resident analytical chemist, 
obtained several samples of the volcanic dust, 
and sowed in it grass and clover seeds, and kept 
them moistened with distilled water. In each case, 
we are told, the seedling plants have come up 
well and are growing vigorously; it is there¬ 
fore hoped that those districts which have 
received only a light covering of this dreaded 
dust will find that the visitation will in the 
end prove beneficial to their crops. 

As we stated last month, the armour-plated 
ship Resistance has lately formed a target for 
various experiments with different types oi guns. 
The unfortunate old ship is now being subjected 
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to attacks by torpedoes, the _ object being to 
determine the nearness at which one of _ those 
submarine mines can be exploded without injury 
to a vessel when protected by wire-netting. It 
is proved that if the defensive netting is sup¬ 
ported on booms thirty feet from the ship, it 
forms a good protection from torpedoes, and that 
though a torpedo should explode On touching 
the netting, as it will do if fitted with the new 
form of pistol trigger, which is very sensitive, 
the explosion will do no great harm. The dis¬ 
tance of the netting from the ship will be gradu¬ 
ally reduced until the Resistance can resist no 
longer, and muBt be destroyed. 

A strange sight was lately witnessed*at Salz¬ 
burg, in the shapg of a vast procession of butter¬ 
flies, which passed over the city in a south¬ 
westerly direction. They seemed to fly in groups* 
and while preserving one line of direction in 
flight, the groups revolved round that line. This 
aerial insect army must have numbered millions 
of individual butterflies. From those which 
fell to the ground, it was seen that they were 
of the kind known as willow-spinners. 

Photographic tourists—and their name now is 
legion—will all admit that their greatest draw¬ 
back is represented by the weight of the glass 
plates which they must carry from place to place 
in addition to their other apparatus. This diffi¬ 
culty has just been obviated by the introduction 
of a material as a support for the photographic 
image which is as light aB paper, so that in the 
compass of au ordinary two-sliilling railway novel, 
the tourist can carry with him the sensitised 
material for a couple of hundred pictures. This 
material is known ns Woodbury tissue, and was 
the last invention of the late eminent experi¬ 
menter who gave his name to the beautiful 
Woodbury type process of photography. His suc¬ 
cessors have bji ugh!, the tissue to marketable 
perfection, ami produce a material as translucent 
as glass and one-twentieth part of its weight. 
The tissue is used in a singularly ingenious form 
of dark slide or double back, which can be 
readily adjusted to existing forms of cameras. 

In the Camera, magazine, a very curious 
phenomenon in connection with photography is 
recorded by the person who observed it. He 
took a portrait of a child apparently in full 
health and with a clear skin. The negative 
picture showed the face to be thickly covered 
with an eruption. Three days afterwards, the 
child was covered with spots due to prickly heat. 
‘The camera had seen and photographed the 
eruption three days before it was visible to the 
eye/ Another case of a somewhat similar kind 
is also recorded where a child showed spots on 
his portrait which were invisible on his face a 
fortnight previous to an attack of smallpox* It 
is suggested that these cases might point to a 
new method of medical diagnosis. 

The Severn tunnel, one of the greatest engineer¬ 
ing undertakings of modern times, is at last 
finished, and will be shortly open for passenger 
traffic, as it has been some weeks for the convey¬ 
ance of goods. The total cost of this great work 
is estimated at' two millions sterling. The cost 
has been greatly augmented by the unlooked-for 
difficulties which have cropped up during the 
progress of the works. Commencing in 1873, the 
contractor had made steady progress for the 


following six years, when a land spring was 
accidentally tapped, and the partially constructed 
tunnel was flooded. Again, in 1881 the sea¬ 
water found out a weak place on the Gloucester¬ 
shire side of the works, and poured in in 
torrents. Once more, in 1883 the old land 
spring again filled the works with water, which 
had to be pumped out; and finally, about the 
same time, a tidal wave brought about a great 
amount of destruction to the works; so we may 
look upon the completed tunnel not only as a 
great, monument of engineering skill, but as an 
example of unusual difficulties well grappled 
with, and finally overcome. 

__ » _ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
pharaoh’b house. 

It is but a month or two ago that people of 
an archaeological turn of mind were delighted 
with the tiding) sent home by the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund of the discovery of Pharaoh’s House 
in Tahpanhes. An account of the wonderful 
old ruin and its reliques of a past civilisation 
has been already given ; but it may interest many 
to know that a number of antiquities have been 
collected and sent home, and .have recently 
been on view at the Arcliaiologim Institute at 
Oxford Mansion. It will be remembered that 
the ruins were as much those of a military 
fortress as of a royal residence, and the objects 
recovered are almost entirely those which would 
be likely to be found in either of two such 
places. 

The first things of interest arc the founda¬ 
tion deposits, from under the four corners of the 
castle, which consist of small vessels, little tab¬ 
lets engraved with the name and titles of the 
royal founder, Psammetichus I., specimens of ore, 
&c. The chief articles of jewelry are earrings, 
rings, amulets, and engraved stones bearing traces 
of Greek workmanship, having been probably 
manufactured by Greek jewellers in the town 
of Tahpanhes, or Daphnae. Numbers of small 
weights have been turned up while digging among 
the ruins, which it is thought were for weighing 
the gold and precious stones previous to pur¬ 
chase. 

Home, too, has left her mark among the charred 
remains of this ancient stronghold, and some 
lings with names inscribed upon them, and ten 
gems of good Roman work, prove an intercourse 
with that nation. There is a little silver shrine 
case in which is a beautijjil statuette of the 
Egyptian war-god, Mentu. Possibly, it may 
have once been a talismah belonging to Pharaoh 
Ilophra. A silver ram’s head and gold handle 
complete the list of the most important specimens 
of jewelry. • 

Among the domestic treasures are a long kni/e, 
fourteen inches long and quite flat; this comes 
from Pharaoh’s kitchen; so also* do the small 
frying-pans, and some bowls, bottles, dishes, 
plates ancl cups, all of which date from b.c. 550, 
and were probably used daily by the royal house-, 
hold. An old brasier and some ring-stands have 
also been brought home. From the butler’s 
pantry come amphonc stoppers, stamped with 
the cartouches of Psammetichus I., Necno, Psam- 
metichus II., and Aahmes. These were clay 
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stoppers, sealed by the inspector, and then plas¬ 
tered over and stamped with the royal oval. 
Ten specimens of these Mr Fetrie has sent home. 
Arrow-heads, a sword-handle and part of the 
blade, a horse’s bit of twisted pattern, some spikes 
from the top of a Sardinian mercenary’s helmet, 
knives and lances, and some fragments of scale- 
armour, show that the old castle had once been 
a military stronghold. 

This is but an outline, showing the kind of 
specimens found among the ruins of El Kasr 
el Bint el Yahudi (the Castle of the b Jew’s 
Daughter), and serve to add to the innumerable 
proofs—if proof were needed—of the advanced 
civilisation of the ancient* Egyptians. It is 
believed that those antiquities will eventually 
he divided between the Museum at Boulak 
(Cairo), the British Museum, the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, U.S., and several of the 
provincial museums of Great Britain. 

THE EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

It is satisfactory to know that government has 
at last opened an office for the dissemination of 
authentic information to intending, emigrants. 
The emigration schemes before the country are 
legion ; but those who apply here will be safe 
to receive information as to the British colony 
to which they propose to ‘emigrate, which does 
not spring from any interested motive. At the 
same time it is always safe for intending settlers 
to supplement any knowledge received in this 
way by authoritative handbooks, books of travel, 
and the experiences of former settlers. Now that 
there is a prospect of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition becoming a permanent institution in 
our midst, we will be kept pretty well informed 
as to the position and prospects of our different 
colonies. The premises of the Emigrants’ Infor¬ 
mation Office are at 31 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W. The office will be open every 
day from twelve noon to eight r.M., except on 
Wednesdays, when it will be open from ten a.m. 
to one n.M. The circulars issued by the office , 
will be sent to the secretaries of any societies ! 
or institutions who will send in their addresses ; 
to the chief clerk. 

INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF BRITISH-COLONIAL 
TEAK. 

In a paper read by Mr L. J. Sliand of the Ceylon j 
Court at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, the 
present position of the Indiau tea-trade was 
reviewed. British Colonial teas, which in 1805 

formed but three per tent, of the total quantity 
consumed in the United Kingdom, amounted 
to sixteen per cent, in 1875, and to thirty-three 
per cent, in 1885. India Piad two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres under tea-cultivation, and 
produced seventy million pounds of tea { the 
capital invested in the industry was sixteen 
million pounds; and a quarter of* a million of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, who indirectly contributed 
to the income tax of Great Britain, were engaged 
in it. The tea-plant was introduced to Ceylon 
from China about the year 1842 ; but it was not 
till coffee was stricken by disease that attention 
.was generally directed to the cultivation of tea 
in Ceylon. In 1873, a small parcel of twenty- 


three pounds of tea was exported from Ceylon; 
this year, nine million pounds would be exported, 
and, estimating the acreage now planted with 
tea, the exports in 1890 would be forty million 
pounds. Proceeding to consider why British 
people should drink British-colonial teas, Mr 
Shaud Baid that these teas came into the London 
market pure; there was no recorded evidence of 
adulteration having been discovered. The adul¬ 
teration of China tea, on the other hand, bad been 
the subject of several volumes and of special legis¬ 
lation. The purity of Indian and Ceylon teas 
made them more sensitive than the ordinary 
China mixture. It was not necessary to put 
such large quantities into the teapot, but it was 
all the more necessary that the water should be 
boiling and that the tea should not be allowed 
to stand too long. Disappointment should not 
be fi&lt because the liquor was not black ; that was 
in consequence of the tea being quite pure and 
uumixed with blacklead or indigo. If Indian 
and Ceylon teas were fairly tried and carefully 
treated, they would be found more economical 
than China teas. 


IF THIS WERE SO. 

0 Love, if I could see you standing here, 

I, to whom the memory of a scene— 

This lane, tree-shadowed, with the summer’s light 
Falling in golden showers, the boughs between, 
Upon your upturned face—shines out as clear, 
Against the background dark of many a year, 

As yonder solitary starlet bright 

Uleams on the blonu-elad bosom of the night. 


If this were so—if you should come to me 
With your calm, angel face, framed in with gold, 
And lay your hand in mine as long ago 
You laid it coldly, would the love untold 
Hidden within my heart, set my lips free 
To speak of it and know the certainty 
Of love crowned or rejected—yes or no ? 

0 Love, I could not speak if this were so. 


But if you came to meet me in the lane 

With footsteps swifter than you used of yore— 
And if your eyes grew brighter, dear, as though 
They gladdened at my coming back once more— 
If, when I held your little hand again, 

Your calmness grew less still, then not in vain 
My heart would strive to speak, for it would know 
What words to utter, Love, if this were so l 

Kate Melleush. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
There is a wide contrast between the Hebrides 
of Scotland and the New Hebrides of the Western 
Pacific; but both have come into a good deal 
of prominence of late—the one in connection 
with the crofters, the other in connection with 
the French. It is of the New Hebrides wc 
propose to' say something. 

The group of islands forming part of Melanesia 
to which the name of New Hebrides lias been 
given extends for about seven hundred miles. The 
most northern of the group is about one hundred 
miles from the Santa Cruz Islands, and the most 
southern about two hundred miles from New 
Caledonia. Espiritu Santo is the largest and most 
northerly of th. 1 group, and is about seventy-five 
miles long by forty miles broad. The next largest 
island is called Mallicolo, and is fifty-six miles 
long by twenty miles broad. The entire land 
area of the group may be taken as about five 
thousand square miles ; and the population of the 
whole group lias been estimated variously from 
fifty thousand to two hundred thousand. Put 
whatever the total population, the peoples prob¬ 
ably sprung from one original stock, although 
they have drifted far apart in the matter of 
language. There are said to be no fewer than 
thirty different languages in the New Hebridean 
group—all having a certain grammatical likeness, 
but quite unintelligible to the other islanders. 
The difference is not merely such .as exists 
between Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Gaelic; it is 
a more marked division of tongues. ♦ 

The inhabitants vary nearly as much as their 
languages. Although distinctly Papuan, there ; 
are traits and traces of Polynesian intermixture 
and even of, separate Polynesian settlement. 
Thus, on Vaitf, the men are taller, fairer, and 
better-looking than those on some of the other 
islands, the more generally prevailing type being 
one of extreme ugliness and short stature. They 
all are, or have! been, cannibals ; but on Aneityum 
they are now supposed to be all Christianised. 

Aneityum, or Anateum, or Anatom—for it is 


spelt in all three ways—is within two hundred 
miles of the nearest point in New Caledonia, 
and within five hundred miles of Fiji. It has 
a spacious, .well-sheltered harbour, which is easy 
of access, and is throughout well wooded and 
watered. The general character of the island is 
mountainous ; and tjiere is an agreeable diversity 
of hill and valley, the mountains being inter¬ 
sected by deep ravines, and cultivated spots 
alternating with barren tracts. The principal 
wealth of this island is in its timber, of which 
the kauri pine appears to be tlio chief; but there 
is also a good deal of valuable sandal-wood. 
Some years ago, an attempt was made to estab¬ 
lish a whale-fishery off the shores of Aneityum; 
but we have not heard with what result. The 
length of this island is about fourteen miles, 
and its breadth about eight. The climate, 
although damp, is not disagreeable, and is not 
marked by great variations. The thermometer 
seldom goes below sixty-two degrees, and never 
below fifty-eight degrees; but, on the other 
hand, it never goes above ninety-four degrees, 
and seldom above eighty-nine degrees in the 
shade. 

Aneityum deserves especial mention because the 
whole population is understood now to profess 
Christianity. That population in 1865 was stated 
by Mr Brenchley to be two thousand two hun¬ 
dred, and it has not probably increased much, 
if any, since then. Previous* to 1850, the natives 
of Aneityum were as degraded and savage as on 
any island of the Pacific; but two missionaries 
who settled there about the date mentioned began 
to work a steady and continuous change. 

The Aneityum people do not live in villages, 
hut * separately in the midst of their cultivated 
patches, which are divided into districts, each 
containing about sixty. The government is in 
the hands of chiefs, of whom there are three 
principal, each having a number of petty chiefs 
under them. But their power appears limited. 

Aneityum, like the other islands of the New 
Hebrides, is of volcanic origin, and it is sur¬ 
rounded by coral reefs. No minerals have been 
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found; and in this connection it is worthy of 
remark that Australians insist that there is 
a much closer natural affinity between the New 
Hebrides and Fiji than there is between the 
New Hebrides and New Caledonia, which is an 
island rich in minerals. Mr Brenchley enumerates 
the principal indigenous products of Ancityum 
as bread-fruit, banana, cocoa-nut, horse-chestnut, 
sago-palm, another species of palm bearing small 
nuts sugar-cane, taro—the staple article of food— 
yams in small quantities, sweet-potatoes, and 
arrowroot Of fruits, &c., introduced, the oraligo, 
lime, lemon, citron, pine-apple, custard-apple, 
papaw-apple, melons, and pumpkins, have suc¬ 
ceeded. The cotton plant had also been intro- 
' duced, and promised well; and French beans 
were grown for the Sydney market There 
are more than a hundred species of ferns on the 
island, and more than a hundred species of 
fish in the waters surrounding it. But the fish 
are not all edible, and besides being different 
from, are inferior to those found in* the northern 
hemisphere. The birds are not very nume -1 
rous; but butterflies and insects abound, in the j 
case of the latter the list being .lengthened j 
by the importation of fleas by Europeans. 
Among themselves, the natives barter fishing- 
baskets, nets, sleeping-mats, hand-baskets, pigs, 
fowls, taro, and cocoa-nut#. With foreigners, 
they barter pigs, fowls, taro, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
sugar-cane, &e., for European clothing, hatchets, 
knives, fish-hooks, and so forth. Their weapons 
are spears, clubs, bows and arrows—the spears 
being rude and very crooked. 

Of Tanna, another of the southern division 
of the group, many interesting notes have been 
left by Mr Brenchley and Hr Turner. It is 
about forty or fifty miles from Ancityum, and 
has a somewhat narrow anchorage, called Port 
Resolution Bay. On the west side of this bay 
there is a large and preternaturally active volcano, 
which “pulsates in a regular sequence of eruptions 
at intervals of five, seven, or ten minutes, night 
and day, all the year round. The regularity of 
the eruptions is supposed to be caused by the 
influx of water into the volcano from a lake 
which lies at its base. Tanna is nearly circular, j 
and between thirty-five and forty miles across, i 
It is covered with lofty hills, bright with 
verdure. 

Mr Brenchley stated the population at fifteen 
to twenty thousand ; but Hr Turner placed it 
at only ten or twelve thousand ; and Turner, 
who resided for some months on the island, is 
likely to be nearer*the mark. The people are 
of middle stature, and of a copper colour natu¬ 
rally, although some of them are as black as 
New Hollanders, through artificial dyeing of 
their skins. They are rather better-looking than 
average Papuans, but make themselves hideous 
with red paint. The men frizzle their hair, 
which is oftener light-brown th^n black in 
colour; the women wear the hair short, but 
‘laid out in a forest of little erect curls about 
an inch and a half long.’ They pierce the septum 
of the nose, and insert horizontally a small piece 
of wood; and in their ears they wear huge 
ornaments of tortoise-shell They do not tattoo. 
The women wear long girdles, hanging to the 
knee, made of the dried fibre of banana stalks ; 
and the men wear an unsightly waistcloth of 
ftttl 


matting. Their weapons are clubs, bows and 
arrows, and spears, with which they are very 
expert, and they always work and sleep with 
their weapons by their sidfla. They are, in fact— 
or were, when Hr Turner lived among them—a 
race of warriors, for the tribes were incessantly 
at war with each other. ‘We were never able,’ 
says Hr Turner, ‘to extend our journeys above 
four miles from our dwelling at Port Resolution. 
At such distances we came to boundaries‘'which, 
were never passed, and beyond which the people 
spoke a different dialect. At one of these 
boundaries, actual war would be going on; at 
another, kidnapping and cooking each other ; and 
at anothef, all might be peace, but, by mutual 
consent, they bad no dealings with each other. . . . 
When visiting the volcano one day, the natives 
told us about a battle in which one party which 
was pursued ran right into the crater, and there 
fought for a while on the downward slope inside 
the cup!’ 

The climate of Tanna is damp for four months 
of the year, when fever and ague are common; 
but it is agreeable during tne remainder of 
the year ; and the average annual temperature 
is about eighty-six degrees. The soil, on account 
of the volcanic origin, is extremely fertile, and 
there arc a number of boiling springs. 

Erromango, to the north of Tanna, is celebrated 
for its massacres of missionaries and white settlers, 
and it was here that Mr Williams was murdered 
many years ago. This island is covered with 
dense vegetation down to the very water’s edge. 
It contains a great deal of fine timber, such 
as sandal-wood, kauri pine, &c. The population 
was estimated at about five thousand by both 
Mr Brenchley and Hr Turner. The people are 
very much like the Tannesc, but are without 
any settled villages or considerable chiefs. The 
Eiromangan women tattoo the upper part of 
their bodies, and wear leaf-girdles hanging from 
waist to heel; but the men prefer nudity. 
Neither infanticide nor euthanasia seems to pre¬ 
vail here, but the sick are not particularly well 
cared for. Hr Turner traced a belief in witch¬ 
craft and some belief in a future state. The 
spirits of the dead are supposed to go eastward, 
and some are thought to roam about in the 
bush. 

Vate or Sandwich Island, still to the north, 
is another interesting member of the group. It 
has attracted many Australians and others, who 
have attempted settlements, but not, we believe, 
with success as yet. I)r Turner calls it a ‘ lovely 
island’—although, whether it compares with the 
island of Aurora, one of the most northerly of 
the group, which Mr Walter Coote says is a 
perfect earthly paradise, we cannot tell. Vate, 
at anyrate, is very lovely, and seems to be of 
coral formation. Its size is about one hundred 
miles in circumference, and itspopulation perhaps 
ten thousand—although Hr Turner said twelve 
thousand. There is no general king, but a large 
number of petty chiefs. The people are more 
fully clothed than those of the other islands we 
have referred to; they do not tattoo—they only 
paint the face in war ; they wear trinkets and 
armlets ; and they live in regular villages. There 
are several dialects, but not such diversity os in 
Tanna. They do not fight so much as the 
Tonnose ; but have clubs, spears, and poisoned 
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arrows. Infanticide, unfortunately, is prevalent, 
and seems to be the consequence of the practice 
of the women having to do all the plantation 
and other hard work. 

In Vatrf, they have no idols, and they say 
that the human race sprang from stones and 
the earth. * The men of the stones were Natamoli 
ncfaty and the men of the earth Natamoli natana. 
Tlii- native name of the island is Efat or Stone 
—.which’ has been corrupted into Vatu. The 
principal god is Supu, who created Vafcd and 
everything on it; and when a person dies, ho is 
supposed to be taken away by Supu. Ancestor- 
worship is also practised, and the aged were 
often buried alive at their own request. • 

The island of Vate is high above the sea, of an 
irregular outline, and distinguished by some fine 
bold features. ‘Wo could see,’ says Mr Brenchley, 
‘high mountains, whose summits seemed clad 
with verdure, while the thick woods towards 
their base formed, as it were, a girdle which 
spread downwards as far as the beach.' Ashore, 
he saw high reed-grass, wild sugar-canes ten feet 
high, and vast plantations of banana and cocoa- 
nut The soil is of remarkable fertility; but 
the island is subject to frequent shocks of earth¬ 
quake, sometimes very violent. The climate is 
clamp, but not unhealthy. Of the natives, we 
have read differing accounts, one describing them 
as among the best, and another as among the 
worst of New Hebridean aborigines, with a re¬ 
markably developed and insatiable craving for 
human flesh. The happy mean is probably 
near the truth, that is to say, they are neither 
better nor worse than the rest of their race, and 
ure very much as the visitor makes them. 

BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

15\ FltED. M. WHITE. 

IN TWENTY CHATTERS.—CHAP. XII. 

Coolly, as if the whole transaction had been 
a little light recreation, and untroubled in con¬ 
science, as if the fatal card had fallen to Maxwell 
by pure chance, instead of base trickery, Lc 
Gautier turned his steps in the direction of 
Fitzroy Square. It was a matter of supreme 
indifference to him now whether Maxwell obeyed 
the dictum of the Lcaguo or not; indeed, flat 
rebellion would have suited liis purpose better, 
for in that case he would be all the sooner rid 
of; and there was just a chance that the affair 
with Visci might end favourably; whereas, on 
the other hand, a refusal would end fatally for 
the rash man who defied the League. Men can 
face open danger; it is the uncertainty, the 
blind groping in the dark, that wears body and 
mind out, unstrings the nerves, and sometimes 
unseats reason. Better fight with fearful odds, 
than walk out with the shadow of the sword 
hanging over one night and day. The inestim¬ 
able Frenchman had seen what defiance to the 
League generally came to ; and as he reviewed 
his rosy prospects, his bright thoughts lent 
additional flavour to his cigarette. Nevertheless, 
his heart beat a trifle faster as he pulled the 
"bell at the quiet house in Ventnor Street. 
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Adventures of this sort were nothing novel to 
him; but he had something more at stake here 
than the fortunes of the little blind boy and 
the light intrigue he looked for. Miss St Jean 
was in, he found ; and he was shown up to 
her room, where he sat noting the apartment— 
the open piano, and the shaded waxlights, shin¬ 
ing softly—just the proper amount of light to 
note charms by, and just dim enough to unite 
confidences. As ho noted these things, he smiled, 
for L<? Gan tier was a connoisseur in the graceful 
art of love-making, and boasted that he could 
read women as scholars can expound abstruse 
passages of the earlier classics, or thiuk they 
can, which pleases them equally. In such like 
case, the Frenchman was about to fall into a 
similar error, never dreaming that the artisti¬ 
cally arranged room with its shaded lights was 
a trap to catch his soul. He waited impatiently 
for tnc coming fair one, knowing full well that 
she wished to create an impression. If such was 
her intention, she succeeded beyond expectation. 

With her piagnificent hair piled up upon her 
small shapely head, and its glossy blackness 
relieved only by a single diamond star, shining 
like a planet on the bosom of'the midnight 
sky, with a radiant «Binile upon licr face, she 
came towards him. She was dressed in some 
light shimmering material, cut low upon the 
shoulders ; and round the corsage was a wreath 
of deep red roses, a crimson ribbon round the 
neck, from which depended a diamond cross. 
She came forward murmuring a few well-chosen 
words, and sank into a chair, waiting for Le 
Gautier to recover. 

He had need of time to recover his scattered 
senses, for, man of the world as ho was, and 
acquainted with beauty as he was, ho had never 
seen anything like this before. But he was not 
the sort to bo long taken aback ; he raised his 
eyes to hers with a mute homage which was 
more eloquent than words. He began to feel at 
home ; the dazzling loveliness threw a spell upon 
him, the delicious mystery was to his liking ; ou»l 
he was tete-a-tete. 

‘I began to think I had failed to interest 
you sufficiently hist night,’ Isodore commenced, 
waving her fan slowly before her face. e I began 
to imagine you were not coming to take pity 
on my loneliness.’ 

‘How could you dream such a thing?’ La 
Gautier replied in his most languishing voice. 
His pulses began to beat at *these last words. 

* Lid I not promise to er*me ? I should have ! 
been here long since, but sordid claims of busi- , 
ness detained me from your side.’ 

‘ It must have been pressing business,’ Isodore 
laughed archly. ‘ And pray* what throne are y. u 
going to rock to its foundations now ? ’ 

Had Le Gautier been a trifle Jess vain, he 
would have been on liis guard when the conversa¬ 
tion took so personal a turn; but he was flattered; 
the question betokened an interest in himself 
‘ How would it interest you ? ’ ho asked. 

* How do you know that it would not? Remem¬ 
ber, that though I am bound by no oath, I am 
one of you. Anything connected with the League, 
anything connected with yourself, cannot fail 
to interest me.’ 
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The words ran through Le Gautier’s frame 
like quicksilver. He was impulsive and pas¬ 
sionate ; these few minutes had almpst sufficed 
to seal his thraldom. He began to lose his 
head. ‘You flatter me, 1 he said joyously. ‘Our 
business to-night was short; we only had to 
choose an avenging angel. 1 

‘For Visci, I suppose? 1 Isodore observed with 
#some faint show of interest. * Poor man! And 
upon whom did the choice fall ? 1 

‘A new member, curiously enough. I do not 
know if you are acquainted with him: his name 
is Maxwell. 1 

* May he prove as true tp the cause as—as you 
are. I have never had the fortune to be present 
on one of these occasions. How do you manage 
it? Do you draw lots, or do you settle it with 
dice ? ’ 

1 On this occasion, no. We have a much fairer 
plan than that. We take a pack of cards; they 
are counted, to sec if they are correct; then each 
man present shuffles them ; ’a particular one 
represents the fatal number, and the president 
of the assembly deals them out Whoever the 
chosen one falls to has to do the task in hand. 1 

‘That, I suppose, must be fair, unless there 
is a conjurer presiding, 1 Isodore observed reflec¬ 
tively.—‘ Who was the president to-night ? 1 

‘I myself. I took my»chance with the others, 
you must understand.’ 

Isodore did not reply, as she sat there waving 
her fan backwards and forwards before her face. 
Le Gautier fancied that for a moment a smile 
of bitter contempt flashed out from her eyes; 
but he dismissed the idea, for, when she dropped 
the fan again, her face was clear and smiling. 

* I am wearying you,' she said, ‘ by my silly 
questions. A woman who asks questions should 
not be allowed in society; she should he shut 
away from her fellow-creatures, as a thing to be 
avoided. I am no talker myself, at least not 
in the sense men mean.—Shall I play to you ? 1 

Le Gautier would have asked nothing better 
than to sit there feasting his eyes upon her match¬ 
less beauty; but now he assented eagerly to the 
suggestion. Music is an accomplishment which 
forces flirtation; besides which-, lie could stand 
close to her side, turning over the leaves with 
opportunities which a quiet conversation never 
furnishes. Taking him at his word, she sat down 
at the instrument and commenced to play. It 
might have been brilliant or desnicably bad, 
opera or oratorio, anything to the listener; he 
was far too deeply engrossed in the player to 
have any sense ‘alive to the music. Perfectly 
collected, she did not fail to note this, and when 
she had finished, she looked up in his passionate 
face with a glance melting and tender, yet wholly 
womanly. It took all Le Gautier’s Belt-command 
to restrain himself from snatching her to his 
heart in his madness and covering the dark face 
with kisses.« He was reckless now, too far gone 
to disguise his admiration, and she knew it 
With one final crash upon the keys she rose 
from her seat, confronting him. 

‘Do not leave off yet,’ he urged, and saying 
this, he laid his hand upon her arm. She started, 
trembling, as if some deadly thing had stung her. 
To her it was a sting; to him, the evidence of 
i awaking passion, and he, poor fool, felt his heart 
beat faster. She sat down again, panting a little, 
In if ... _ 

as from some inward emotion. ‘As you please,’ 
she said. * Shall I sing to you ? ’ 

‘Sweeter than the voice of the nightingales to 
me! 1 he exclaimed passionately. ‘Yes, do sing. 

1 shall close my eyes, and fancy myself in para¬ 
dise. 1 

* Your imagination must be a powerful one.— 
Do you know this ? 1 

Isodore took a piece of music from the stand,. 
a simple Italian air, and placed it in his hands. 
He turned over the leaves carelessly, and returned 
it to her with a gesture of denial. There was 
a curious smile upon her lips as she sat down 
to sing, a smile that puzzled and bewildered him. 

‘Do' you not know it? 1 she asked, when the 
last chords died away. « 

‘Now you have sung it, I think I do. It is 
a sentimental sort of thing, do you not think? 

A little girl I used to know near Rome sang it 
to me. She, I remember, used to imagine it was 
my favourite song. She was one of the romantic 
schoolgirls. Miss St Jean, and the eyes she used 
to make at me when she sang it arc something 
to be remembered. 1 

Isodore turned her back sharply and searched 
among the music. If he could only have seen 
the bitter scorn in the face then—scorn partly 
for him, and wholly for herself. But again she 
steeled herself. 

‘ I daresay you gave her some cause, Monsieur 
Le Gautier,’ she said. ‘You men of the world, 
flitting from place to place, think nothing of 
breaking a country heart or two. You may not 
mean it, perhaps, but so it is. 1 

‘ Hearts do not break so easily, 1 Le Gautier 
replied lightly. ‘Perhaps I did give the child 
some cause, as you say. Vardieu! a man tied 
down in a country village must amuse himself, 
and a little unsophisticated human nature is a 
pleasant chance. She was a little spitfire, I 
remember, and when I left, could not see the 
matter in a reasonable light. There is still some 
bitter vengeance awaiting me, if I am to believe 
her words. 1 

‘ Then you had best beware. A woman’s heart 
is a dangerous plaything,* Isodore replied. ‘Do 
you never feel sorry, never experience a pang of 
conscience after such a thing as that? Surely, 
at times you must regret ? 1 

‘1 have heard of such a thing as conscience,’ 
Lc Gautier put in airily ; ‘ but I must have been 
born before they came into fashion. No, Miss 

St Jean, 1 cannot afford to indulge in luxuries. 1 

‘And the League takes up so much of your 
time. And that reminds me. Wc have said 
nothing yet about your insignia. I may tell you 
now that it is not yet in my hands ; but I shall 
obtain it for you. How bold, how reckless yon 
were that night, and yet I do not wonder ! At 
times, the sense of restraint must bear heavy upon 
a man of spirit. 1 

‘Thank you, from the bottom of my heart, 1 
Le Gautier fervently exclaimed. ‘You are too 
good to me.—Yes, 1 he continued, ‘there are times 
when I feel the burden sorely—times like the 
present, let us say, when 1 have a foretaste of 
“'happier things. If I had you by my side, I 
could defy the world. 1 

Isodore looked at him and laughed, her wonder¬ 
ful magnetic smile making her eyes aglow and 
| full of dazzling tints. 
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* That could not be,’ she said. * I would have never do the deed, for I shall warn Visci myself, 

no divided attentions ; I would have a man’s And he was my bro-Visci’s friend ! * 

whole heart, or nothing. I have too long been ‘But what are you going to do now?’ Valerie 
alone in the world not to realise what a full meed asked. 

of affection means.’ # . ‘ He is a traitor. He is going to betray the 

‘You should have all mine!’ Le Gautier cried, League, and I am going to bo his confidant. I 
carried away by the torrent of liis passions. * No saw it in his face. I wonder how I bear it— 
longer should the League bind me. I would be I wonder I do not die! What would they say 
free, if it cost ten thousand lives! No chains if they saw Isodore now?—Coine, Valerie, comti| 
should hold me then, for, by heaven, I would not and hold me tightly in your arras—tighter still, 
hesitate to betray it! ’ If I do not have a little pity, my poor heart 

‘ Hush, hush ! * Isodore exclaimed in a startled will bfeak.’ 
whisper. ‘ You do not understand what you are 

saying. You do not comprehend the meaning Long and earnestly did Salvarini and Maxwell 
of your words. Would you betray the Brother- sit in the latter’s studio discussing the events of 
hood?’ r the evening, till the fire had burnt down to 

‘Ay, if you but say the word—ten thousand ashes and the clock in the neighbouring steeple 
Brotherhoods.’ struck three. It was settled that Maxwell 

‘I am not bound by solemn oath like you,’ should go to Borne, though with what ulterior 
Isodore replied sadly; ‘and at times I think it object they did not decide. Time was in his 
could never do good. It is too dark and mystcri- favour, the lapse of a month or so in the com- 
ous and too violent to my taste; but you are mission being & matter of little object to the 
bound in honour.’ League. They preferred that vengeance should 

‘ But suppose I was to come to you and say be deferred for a time, and that the blow might 
I was freef’ Le Gautier asked hoarsely. ‘To be struck when it was least expected, when the 
tell you that my hands were no longer fettered victim was just beginning to imagine himself 
—what words would you have to say to me then safe and the matter forgotten. - 
—Marie'(’ He hesitated before he uttered the ‘ I suppose I had better lose no time in going ? ’ 
last word, dwelling upon it in an accent of the Maxwell observed, whfcn they had discussed the 
deepest tenderness. Apparently, Isodore did not matter thoroughly. ‘Time and distance are no 
notice, for her eyes were sad, her thoughts evi- objects to me, or money either.’ 
dently fur away. ‘As to your time of departure, I should say 

‘ I do not know what I should say to you—in as soon us possible,’ Salvarini replied ; * and as 
time.* to money, the League finds that.’ 

* Your words are like new life to me,’ Le ‘ 1 would not touch a penny of it, Luigi—no, 

Gautier exclaimed ; ‘ they give me hope and not if I was starving. I could not soil my fingers 
strength, and in my undertaking I shall sue- with their blood-money.—What do you say to 

ceed.’ my starting on Monday night? I could get to 

‘You will do nothing rash, nothing head- Borne by Thursday morning at the latest.—And 

strong, without telling me. Let me know when yet, to what good ? I almost feel inclined to 

you are coming to see me again, and we will talk refuse, and bid them do tlieir worst.’ 
the matter over; but I fear, without treachery, ‘ For heaven’s sake, do not! ’ Salvarini im- 
you never can be free.’ plored. ‘ Such a thing is worse than folly. If 

‘ Anything to be my own master!’lie retorted you assume a readiness to fulfil your under- 
fervently.—‘ Good-night, and remember that any taking, something may turn up in your favour.’ 
step I may take will be for you.’ .With n long Maxwell gazed moodily in the dead ashes, 
lingering pressure of the hand and many burning and cursed the liofc-headed haste which had 
glances, he was gone. placed him in that awful position. Like every 

Isodore heard his retreating footsteps echoing right-minded man, he shrank with horror from 
down the stairs, and thence along the silent such a cowardly crime. 

street. The mask fell from her face; she clenched ‘You will never attain your ends,’ he said, 
her hands, and her countenance was crossed ‘Your cause is a noble one ; but true liberty, per- 
with a hundred angry passions. Valerie entering feet freedom, turns against cold-blooded murder; 
at that moment, looked at her with something for call it what you will, it is nothing else.’ 
like fear. ‘You are right, my friend,'*Salvarini monrn- 

‘ Sit down, Valerie,’Isodore whispered hoarsely, fully replied. ‘No good «an come of it; and 
in a voice like the tones of one in great pain, when reprisals come, as they must, they shall be 
as she walked impatiently about the room, Jier swift and terrible.—But Frederick,* he continued, 
hands twisted together convulsively. ‘Do not be laying his hand on th<# other’s shoulder, ‘do not 
afraid ; 1 shall be better presently. I feel as if blame me too deeply, for I will lay down my 
I want to scream, or do some desperate thing own yie cheerfully before harm shall come to 
to-night. He has been here, Valerie j how I yon.’ • 

sustained myself, I cannot tell.’ Maxwell was not aware that Sir Geoffrey 

* Did he recognise you ? ’ Valerie asked timidly. Charteris was a member of the League, as Le 
‘ Kecognise me ? No, indeed! He spoke about Gautier had taken care to keep them apart, 

the old days by the Mattio woods, the old timeg so far as business matters were concerned, only 
when we were together, and laughed at me for allowing the baronet to attend such meetings 
a romantic schoolgirl. I nearly stabbed him as were perfectly harmless in their general char- 
then. There is treachery afloat; his plan is acter, and calculated to inspire him with admira- 
proapering. As I told you it would be, Maxwell tion of the philanthropic schemes and aelf-deny- 
is chosen for the ltoman mission; but he will ing usefulness of the Brotherhood ; nor was it 
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the Frenchman’s intontion to admit him any 
deeper into its Becrets; indeed, his admission 
only formed part of the scheme by which the 
baronet, and through him his daughter, should 
be entirely in the Frenchman’s power. The 
cards were sorted, and, once Maxwell was out 
of the way, the game was ready to be played. 
All this the artist did not know. 

H With a heavy heart and a foreboding of coming 
evil, he made the simple preparations for his 
journey. He had delayed to the last the task 
of informing Enid of his departure, partly from 
a distaste of alarming her, and partly out of fear. 
It would look more natural,, he thought, to break 
it suddenly, merely saying he had been called 
to Rome on pressing business, and that his 
absence would not be a prolonged one. Till' 
Saturday, he put this off, and then, bracing up 
his nerves, he got into his cab, and was driven 
off rapidly in the direction of Grosvenor Square. 
He was roused from his meditations by a shock 
and a crash, the sound of broken glass, the sight 
of two plunging horses on the ground—roused 
by being shot forward violently, by the shouts 
of the crowd, and above all, by,the piercing 
scream of a woman’s voice. Scrambling out as 
best lie could, he rose to his feet and looked 
around. His cab had come violently in col¬ 
lision with another in tbfe centre of Piccadilly. 
A woman had attempted to cross hurriedly ; and 
the two cabs had swerved suddenly, coming 
together sharply, but not too late to save the 
woman, who was lying there, in the centre of 
an eager, excited crowd, perfectly unconscious, 
the blood streaming down her white face, and 
staining her light summer dress. A doctor had 
raised her a little, and was trying to force some 
brandy between the clenched teeth, as Maxwell 
pushed his way through the crowd. 

‘Nothing very serious,’ he said, in answer to 
Maxwell’s question. ‘ She is simply stunned by 
the' blow, and has sustained, I should say, a 
simple fracture of the. right arm. She must be 
moved from here at once.—If you will call a 
cab, I will take her to a hospital.’ 

‘ No, no! * Maxwell cried, moved to pity by 
the pale fair face and slight girlish figure. ‘I 
am mainly responsible for the accident, and you 
must allow me to be the best judge. My cab, 
you see, is almost uninjured; put her in there, 
and I will tell you where to drive.’ 

They lifted the unconscious girl and placed 
her tenderly on the seat. There were warm 
hearts and sympathetic hands there, as you may 
notice on such occasions as these, and there was 
a look of feeling in every face as the cab drove 
slowly away. 

‘Go on to Grosvenor Square,’ Maxwell in¬ 
structed his man. ‘Drive slowly up New Bond 
Street. We shall be there as soon as you.’ 

They arrived at Sir Geoffrey’s house together, 
considerably astonishing the footryan, as, without 
ceremony, they carried the sufferer in. Alarmed 
by strange voices and the shrieks of the servants, 
who had come up at the first alarm, Enid made 
her appearance to demand the meaning of this 
unseemly noise; but directly she heard the 
cause, as coherently os Maxwell could tell her, 
her face changed, and she became at once all 
tenderness and womanly sympathy. 

‘I knew you would not mind, darling,’ ho 


whispered gratefully. ‘I hardly knew what to 
do, and it was partly my fault.’ 

‘You did quite right. Of course I do not 
mind. Fred, what do you take me for?’ She 
knelt down beside the injured woman there in 
the hall, in the presence of all the servants, and 
helped to carry her up the stairs. 

Lucrece looked on for a moment, and then 
a startled look came in her face. ‘ A-h! * she 
exclaimed, ‘ I know that face—it is Linda 
Despard.’ 

Enid heard these words, but did not heed 
them at the time. They carried the girl into 
one. of the rooms and laid her on the bed. At 
a sign* from the doctor, the room was cleared, 
with the exception of Enid*- and Lucrece, and 
the medical man proceeded to look to the broken 
limb. It was only a very simple fracture, lie 
said. The gravest danger was from the shock 
to the system and the wound upon the fore¬ 
head. Presently, they got her comfortably in 
bed, breathing regularly, and apparently asleep. 
The good-natured doctor, waving aside all thanks, 
left the room, promising to call again later in 
the day. 

FOUNDLING QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations play no small part in conversation 
and general literature. There are some which we 
know must inevitably be made under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. It is almost impossible, for instance, 
for the conventional novelist, when lie wants to 
convey to liis readers the fact that his heroine’s 
nose is of a particular order—which, formerly, 
through our lack of invention, we could only 
describe by a somewhat ungraceful term—to avoid 
quoting Lord Tennyson’s description of the feature 
as it graced Lynette’s fair face—‘ Tip-tilted like the 
petal of a flower.’ We feel sure that it must come; 
and there is now, happily, no occasion for a young 
lady in the position of one of Miss Braddon’s 
earlier heroines, when listening to a detailed 
description of her appearance, to interrupt the 
speaker, as he- is about to mention the charac¬ 
teristics of her nose, with a beseeching, ‘ Please, 
don’t say pug! * 

And then, does anybody ever expect to read 
a description of a certain celebrated Scotch ruin, 
without being told that 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ? 

or to get through an account of the ancient gladia¬ 
torial games at Rome without coming across the 
line, 

Butchered to mako a Homan holiday? 

You know, perhaps, what praise Mark Twain took 
to himself because he did not quote this line. ‘ If 
any man has a right,’ he says, * to feel proud of 
himself and satisfied, surely it is I; for I have 
written about the Coliseum, and the gladiators, 
the martyrs, and the lions, and yet have never 
used the phrase, “Butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” I am the only free white man of 
mature age who has accomplished this since Byron 
originated the expression. This little piece of 
self-congratulation rather reminds one of the lady 
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who was accused of never being able to write a 
letter without adding a P.S. At last, she managed 
to write one without the usual addition; but 
when she saw what she had succeeded in doing, 
she wrote : ‘ P.S.—At last, you see, I have written 
a letter without a P.S.’ And so, though Marie 
Twain managed to steer clear of the hackneyed 
quotation in the body of his account, he could 
no* help running against it in a P.S. 

Tiu& we have all the multitude of Shaksperean 
quotations which are sure to be heard in tlieir 
accustomed places, many of which, indeed, have 
become—to quote again—such ‘ household words/ 
that to very many people they do not appear to 
be quotations at all, but merely every-day expres¬ 
sions, of the sapie order as ‘A line day’ or ‘A 
biting wind.’ 

Again, when we read of some cheerful fireside 
scene, when the curtains are drawn closely against 
the winter wind that is roaring round the house, 
and the logs are crackling and spitting in the 
grate, and the urn is hissing and steaming upon 
the table, don’t we know that a reference to the 
‘cup which cheers hut not inebriates ’ is certainly 
coming? This, by the way, is a line that is 
almost invariably incorrectly quoted, and it is 
the usual and incorrect form that we have given. 
We shall leave our readers to turn up the line 
for themselves, and see what the correct form is, 
and then, perhaps, the trouble they will thereby 
have had will serve to impress it upon their 
minds, and prevent them again quoting it incor¬ 
rectly. 

But it was not with the intention of talking 
about these well-known and every-day quotations 
from Tennyson, Scott, Byron, Shak.speiire, and 
Oowptr that we thought of writing this paper. 
We want to talk about a few quotations, quite as 
well known os those to which we have already 
alluded, which have been so bandied about that 
all trace, or nearly all trace, of their original 
parish and paternity has been lost; and, though 
they are as familiar to us as the most hackneyed 
phrases from our best known poets, no one can 
say with certainty by whom they were first 
spoken or written. 

A gooil many wagers have been made as to 
the source of the well-known and much-quoted 
couplet: 

He that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day. 

The popular belief is that they are to be found 
in Butler’s Hudibras. But the pages of that poem 
may he turned over and over again, and the 
lines will not be found in them. We may as well 
say at once that they cannot be found anywhere 
in the exact form in which they are usually 
quoted. The late Mr James Yeowell, formeily sub¬ 
editor of Notes and Queries , once thought that he 
had discovered their author in Oliver Goldsmith, 
as a couplet, varying very slightly from the form 
we have given, occurs in The Art of Poetry on a 
New Plan, which was compiled by Newbery—the 
children’s publisher—more than a century ago, 
and revised and enlarged by Goldsmith. But the 
lines are to be found in a book that was published 
some thirteen years before The Art of Poetry, 
namely, Ray’s History of the Rebellion. There 
they appear as a quotation, and no hint is given 
as to the source from which they are taken. 


Ray gives them 
page 54): 


follows (first edition, 1749, 


He that fights and runs away, 

May turn and fight another day. 

Though this is the earliest appearance in print 
of the exact words, or almost the exact words, in 
which the quotation is now usually given, it is by 
no means the earliest appearance of a similar 
thought Even as far back as Demosthenes %e 
find it. It appears, too, in Scarron, in his 
Virgile Travesti, if we remember rightly. And 
now we must confess that the still prevailing 
belief that the lines occur in Hudibras is not 
entirely without ft raison d'etre, and it is not 
impossible that Ray may have thought he was 
quoting Butler, preserving some hazy and indis¬ 
tinct recollection of lines read long ago, and 
putting their meaning, perhaps quite unwittingly 
and unconsciously, into a new and unauthorised 
form. This, however, is mere conjecture. The 
lines, as they.*appear in Hudibras (part ill. canto 
iil, lines 243, 244), are as follows : 

For those that fly, may fight again, 

Which ho can never do that’s slain. 

We may just add that Collet, in his Relics of 
Literature, says that the couplet occurs in a 
small volume of piisccllaneous poems by Sir 
John Mennis, written in the reign of Charles IL 
With this book, however, we are unacquainted, 
and cannot, therefore, discuss the appearance of 
the foundling lines in it, or what claims its 
author may have to he their legitimate parent 
All readers of Tennyson—and who that reads 
at all is not numbered amon'gst them ?—know 
well tile opening stanza of In Mcmoriam: 

I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher tilings. 

These lines contain another quotation of the 
order we have designated as ‘Foundling Quota¬ 
tions.’ Who is the singer, ‘to one clear harp 
in divers tones/ to whom Lord Tennyson refers ? 
Passages from Seneca and from St Augustine 
(Bishop of Hippo) have been suggested as in¬ 
spiring the poet when he penned the lines ; hut 
neither Seneca nor St Augustine can be said to 
sing * to one clear harp in divers tones.’ Perhaps 
the most reasonable hypothesis is that Lord 
Tennyson had in his mind Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem’ of St Augustine 1 s Ladder, the opening lines 
of which are: 

• 

Saint Augustine ! jvell hast thou said. 

That of our vices wo can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame 1 

and the closing ones : 

* Nor deem the irrevocable Past 

A 5 wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler wo attain. 

The question, however, though Lord Tennyson 
is still alive, is one that is not likely ever to be 
clearly solved; for we have very good authority 
for Baying that he has himselt quite forgotten 
of what poet or verses he was thinking when 
he composed the first stanza of In Memoriam. 
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The equally well-known 

This is truth the poet sings. 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things, 

in Locksley Hall , refers, of course, to the line in 
Dante’s Inferno. 

The trite ‘Not lost, hut gone before,’ might 
alone provide subject-matter for a fairly long 
esflay. Like the other quotations which we are 
discussing, it can be definitely assigned to no 
author. The thought can be traced back as far 
as the time of Antiphanes, a portion of whose 
: eleventh ‘fragment,’ Cumberland has translated, 
i fairly literally, as follows : 

Your lost friends are not dead, but gono boforo, 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road 
Which you must travel, in the steps they trod. 

Seneca, in his ninety-ninth Epistle, says: 
l ‘Quem putas periisse, pnemissus est’ (He whom 
you think dead has been sent on before); and he 
also has: ‘Non amittuntur, sed i»ra‘,mittuntur’ 
(They are not lost, but are sent on before), 
which corresponds very closely with the popular 
form of the quotation. Cicero has the remark 
that ‘ Friends, though absent, are stil'l present j’ 
and it is very probable that it is to this phrase 
of Cicero that we are really indebted for the 
modern, ‘Not lost, but gone, before.’ We may 
note that Rogers, in his Human Life, has, ‘Not 
dead, but gone before.’ 

Then there is the somewhat similar, ‘Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,’ which no one 
has succeeded in satisfactorily tracing to its 
original source. . It was said, some years ago, 
that the line was to be found in a poem pub¬ 
lished in a journal whose name was given as 
The Greenwich Mac/adne , in 1701, and written by 
one Ruthven Jenkyns. The words formed the 
refrain of each stanza of the poem. We give one 
of them as a sample : 

Sweetheart, good-bye J the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee; 

And soon before the fav’ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 

Perchance all desolate and forlorn, 

These eyes shall miss thee many a year, 

But unforgotten every charm— 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

Mr Bartlett, however, in the last edition of his 
! Dictionary of Quotations, has demolished this 
story of Mr Ruthven Jenkyns ; and the line is 
still unclaimed and fatherless. Probably, as in 
the case of the last mentioned, ‘Not lost, but 
gone before,’ its germ is to be found in an 
expression of Cicero. v 

There is a Latin line familiar to all of us, 

* Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ’ 
(The times change, and we change with them), 
which we are frequently bearing and seeing. 
This is a much-abused line ; probably there is 
none more so; c and we do not think we shall 
be guilty of exaggeration if we saj that it is 
misquoted ten times for every time it is correctly 
cited. The positions of the nos and the et are 
usually interchanged ; the result being, of course, 
a^ false quantity; for the line is a hexameter. 
Now, who first wrote this line? The answer 
must be, as in the cases of all our other ‘ Found¬ 
ling Quotations,’ that we do not know. But in 
this particular instance we may venture to be 

u 


a little more certain and definite in our remarks 
concerning its pedigree than we have dared to 
be in previous ones. There can be little doubt 
that the line is a corruption of one to be found 
in tho Delitioa Poetarum Germanorum (vol. i. 
page 685), amongst the poems of Matthias Bor- 
bonius, who considers it a saying of Lotharius I., 
who flourished, as the phrase goes, about 830 a.d. 
We give the correct form of the line in question, 
and the one which follows it: 

Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis; 

Ilia vices quasdem res habet, ilia suas. 

There is another foundling Latin line, almost 
as frequently quoted as the one wo have just 
been discussing, namely, ‘Quos Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat’ (Whom \lie gods would 
destroy, they first madden). Concerning this there 
is a note in the fifth chapter of the eighth volume 
of Mr Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, in which it is said to be a translation 
from a Greek iambic of Euripides, which is 
quoted ; but no such line is to be found amongst 
the writings of Euripides. Words, however, 
expressing the same sentiment are to be found 
in a fragment of Atlienagoras ; and it is most 
likely that the Latin phrase now so commonly 
quoted is merely a translation from this writer’s 
Greek, though by whom it was first made we 
cannot say. The same sentiment lias been ex¬ 
pressed more than once in English poetry. 

Dryden, in the third part of The Hind and 
the Panther, has: 

For those whom God to min has designed. 

He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 

And Butler writes in Iludibras (part iiL canto 
ii., lines 565, 56G) : 

Like men condemned to thunder-bolts, 

Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts. 

Further consideration will probably brin" to 
the reader’s mind other examples of these 
‘Foundling Quotations’ which have won for them¬ 
selves an imperishable existence ; though their 
authors, whose names these few-syllabled sen¬ 
tences might have kept alive for ever, if they 
were only linked the one with the other, are 
now utterly unknown and forgotten. Any one 
who can succeed in discovering the real author¬ 
ship of the quotations we have been considering 
will win for himself the credit of having solved 
problems which have long and persistently baffled 
the most curious and diligent research. 

MISS MASTERMAN’S DISCOVERY. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAr. I.' 

Miss ‘Phosue Masterman was a spinster over 
whose head some fifty summers had flown—• 
with, it may be presumed, incredible swiftness 
to herself. She was very comfortably situated 
with regard to this world’s goods, having inher¬ 
ited ample means from her father, a native of 
Durham, who had made a considerable fortune 
as a coal-merchant At the time of her father’s 
death, she was thirty-five; and as she had no 
near relative in whom to interest herself, she 
established an Orphanage for twelve girls at 
Bradborough, a market-town in the north of 
England, within two miles of the coast. Brought 
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up in the strictest conformity with Miss Master- paper and was studying the advertisements, 
man’s peculiar views, dressed with the most rigid holding the paper at arm’s-length with an air 
simplicity, fed on the plainest fare, taught to of grim combativeness, as if she were prepared 
look upon the mildest forms of recreation as to give battle to any or all the advertisers who 
vanity and vexation of spirit, these fortunate did not offer exactly what she sought Suddenly, 
orphans, one would think, could hardly fail to she pounced upon the following: ‘ A Home is 
become virtuous and happy ; yet, inconceivable offered in a Country Rectory by a Rector and 
as it may appear, there were legends that orphans his family for two or three months to a Single 
had been seen with red tjyes and countenances Lady needing change of air. House, with large 
expressive of anything but content; there was grounds, conservatories, pony-carriage, beautiful 
even a dark rumour to the effect that one of scenery.—Address, Rector, Clerical Times Office.’ 
them had been heard to declare that if she only ‘ That will do,’ said Miss Masterman to her- 
liad the opportunity she would _gladly. commit self; and, with her usual promptitude, she sat 
a crime, that she mightroe sent to prison, and down then and there and wrote to the adver- 
so escape from the thraldom of Misa Master- tiser, asking particulars _ as to terms, &c. And 
man! 0 in due course she received an answer so per- 

But even this ingratitude and depravity pale<j fectly satisfactory in every respect, that the end 
before that of the Rev. Shanghan Lambe, incum- of the month found her comfortably installed 
bent of the little church of St Mary’s. Now, in the charming rectory of Sunnydalc, in the 
Miss Masterman had built that church for the county of Hampshire, in the family of the Rev. 
good of the district, and the living was in her Stephen Draycott, rector of Sunnydale. 
own gift. Yet Mr Lambe, entirely ignoring the The rector’s* family, besides himself and liis 
latter fact, had had the hardihood to baptise wife, consisted of two sons and two daughters, 
an orphan in Miss Mastcrman’s absence without all grown up, with the exception of Master 
previously obtaining the permission of that lady ; Hubert, a boy of ten years old, who was endowed 
upon which the indignant lady declared that with such a remarkable fund of animal spirits 
unless he promised not to interfere with her that he was the terror of the neighbourhood ; and 
orphans, she would withdraw all her subscrip- from the first moment of Miss Ma&erman’s arrival, 
tions and leave him to find his own income, lie became the special bHc noire of that lady. 
Nor was this all. There were other reasons to With all the other members of the family, Miss 
make Mr Lambe pause before quarrelling with Masterman was much pleased. The rector him- 
Miss Masterman. Before lie was appointed to self was a polished and dignified person, and 
St Mary’s, he had been only a poor curate with by the extreme, if rather laboured, courtesy 
a stipend of fifty pounds a year, which munifi- of his manners, he endeavoured to tone down 
cent income lie had found totally inadequate the somewhat exuberant spirits of the rest of 
to his wants and those of an aged mother who his family. Mrs Draycott was a gentle, refined 
was dependent on him ; consequently, he had matron, with a sweet, though rather weary face, 
entered upon his duties at Brad borough shackled and was simply adored by her husband and 
with small debts to the amount of a hundred children. The two daughters, Adela and Mag- 
pounds. dalen, were charming girls, full of fun, and very 

Miss Masterman, who mado a point of popular with their two brothers, of whom the 
inquiring into every one’s affairs, soon became senior, Clive, was aged nineteen, 
aware of this, and as want of generosity was To the young people, Miss Masterman’s 
by no means to be numbered among her failings, arrival was little short of a calamity ; they were 
she rightly judged that it would not be reason- so much in the habit of freely stating their 
able to expect a man to give his mind to his opinions on all subjects without restraint, that 
work if he were weighed down by other cares; the presence of a stranger appeared to them an 
so, in an evil hour for himself, poor Mr Lambe unmitigated bore. It was in vain that their 
accepted from the lady a sum of money sufficient mother reminded them that the handsome sum 
to defray his debts—a sum for which, as he paid by Miss Masterman for her board would 
soon found, he would have to pay compound be a very desirable addition to the family 
interest in the way of blind obedience to Miss exchequer. At a sort of cabinet council held 
Maeterman’s behests. Not a funeral could be after she had retired to her room the first 
performed, not a marriage could be solemnised, night after her arrival, Master Hubert expressed, 
not an infant could be baptised, without Miss in schoolboy slang, his conviction that she was 
Masterman’s permission ; and it was even asserted a ‘ ghastly old crumpet; \ a nickname which she 
by some that Miss Masterman selected the texts retained until a servant one day brought in a 
for the poor man’s sermons! The only oasis in letter which, she said, was addressed to ‘ Miss 
h;s desert #as the annual departure of'Miss Pobc Masterman; 7 from which moment, Miss 
Masterman for change of air; then, and then Masterman went by* the name of ‘Pobe’ till 
only, did Mr Lambe breathe in peace. For a the end of her visit—a piece of irreverence of 
brief period, he felt that he was really master whitfh that lady happily remayied quite un- 
of himself. He could sit down and smoke his conscious. • 

pipe without fear that his sitting-room door By the time Miss Msisterman had settled down 
would be rudely flung open by an imperious in her new abode, the principal ladies of the 
female of fierce aspect, who would lecture him parish came to call upon her; and as some 
on his sinful extravagance in the use of tobacco, of them were not only rich but very highly 
when he couldn’t pay his debts. connected, Miss Masterman greatly appreciated 

One bright August morning, Miss Masterman their kind attentions. Among them was a Lady 
was seated at her breakfast table, and having O’Leary, an Irish widow, with whom Miss 
concluded her meal, had taken up the morning Masterman soon struck up a great intimacy. 
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Lady O’Leary was generally believed to be a 
person of large fortune ; but as this supposition 
was based entirely on her own representations 
with regard to property in Ireland, there were 
some sceptical spirits who declined to believe in 
it as an established fact. Lady O’Leary shared 
three furnished rooms with a Miss Moone, who 
lived with her as companion; and it soon 
became quite an institution for Miss Masterman 
to take tea with her two or three times a 
week at least On these occasions, the two 
ladies—for Miss Moone discreetly withdrew' 
when Lady O’Leary had visitors—discussed all 
the affairs of the parish, until, by degrees, they 
got upon such thoroughly confidential terms, that 
before long they had imparted to each other 
their joint conviction that the general moral tone 
of the parish was lamentably low, and that it 
was doubtless owing in a great measure to the 
deplorably frivolous conduct of the family at the 
rectory ; for Miss Masterman had discovered, to 
her amazement and horror, that 1 the rector not 
only permitted his daughters to read Shakspeare, 
•but even gave them direct encouragement to do 
so. ' Nor was this all; he actually was in the 
habit, once a year, of taking all his children 
up to London to see the pantomime at Drury 
Lane ! 

Among the more frequent visitors at the rectory 
was a Mrs Penrose, an exceedingly pretty young 
widow', who had recently taken a small house 
in the village, where she lived very quietly with 
an old servant, who appeared greatly attached to 
her mistress. The widow, wdio was apparently 
not more than five-aud-twenty, was a charming 
Ijrunette, with sparkling black eyes, and hair like 
waves of shining brown satin; and her sweet 
face and animated manners made her generally 
very popular in the village, where she visited the 
poor and assisted the rector in various parochial 
works of charity. Especially was she a favou¬ 
rite at the rectory, not only with Mr and Mrs 
Draycott, but with the young people, her pres¬ 
ence in the family circle invariably giving rise 
to so much hilarity, that even the rector was 
attracted by the general merriment, and would 
leave his study to come and sit with his family, 
and allow himself to join in their mirth at Mrs 
Penrose’s lively sallies. Indeed, he had even been 
heard to declare, in Miss Masterman’s hearing, 
to that lady’s unspeakable disgust, that when 
he was fagged and worried with the necessary 
work of a parish, a few minutes of Mrs Pen¬ 
rose’s cheerful society acted on liis mind like a 
tonic. 

Miss Masterman, frojy the first, had taken an 
extraordinary antipathy to Mrs Penrose, who 
appeared to her to be everything that a widow 
ought not to be ! Her bright face and unflagging 
spirits were a constant offence to the elder lady, 
though she had often been told that the late 
Captain Penro%e was such a worthless man‘that 
his early death, brought about entirely by his 
own excesses, could be nothing but an intense 
relief to his young widow, who was now enjoying 
the reaction, after five years of married misery. 
Miss Masterman’s dislike to Mrs Penrose was 
fully shared by her friend Lady O’Leary ; and 
they both agreed that the widow was in all 
probability a designing adventuress, and deplored 
the infatuation which evidently blinded the rector 


as to her real character, for, as Lady O’Leary 
observed: ‘ Though it was given out that Mrs 
Penrose was the particular friend of Mrs Dray- ! 
cott, the rector’s partiality was obvious 1 ’ 

Miss Masterman had been at Sunnydale for 
six weeks, when one morning she received a 
letter from her housekeeper, informing her that 
Mr Larnbe had taken upon himself to remark 
that the orphans were looking pale and jaded, 
and that he was goin<* to take them all to 'spend a 
day at the seaside. Miss Masterman, on reading 
this letter, felt most indignant, and at onee wrote 
to Mr Larabe to forbid the proposed excursion j 
and after enumerating the many obligations under 
which sire had laid him—not forgetting the hun¬ 
dred pounds she had lent hiqv—she concluded 
\,»y expressing her surprise that he should pre¬ 
sume to interfere with her special protegees in 
any way whatever. 

To this Mr Lambe replied that he was 
‘ extremely sorry if he had offended Miss Master- 
man ; that he had imagined that she would bo 
pleased for the orphans to have the treat, par¬ 
ticularly as some of them looked far from well; 
but that, having promised the children, it was 
impossible for him to break his word, particu¬ 
larly as he had ordered a van for their convey¬ 
ance and made all the necessary arrangements 
for the trip; he therefore trusted that Mias 
Masterman would forgive him if he still kept 
his promise to his little friends.’* 

Furious at this unexpected opposition to her 
will, Miss Masterman at once went in search of 
Mrs Draycott to inform her that it was neces¬ 
sary for her to go home for a week or ten days 
on business of importance. Finding that Mrs 
Draycott was not at home, she repaired to the 
rector’s study, and after knocking at the door, 
and being told to enter, she informed Mr Dray¬ 
cott of her intentions. Saying that she must 
write home at once, she was about to withdraw, 
when Mr Draycott courteously asked her if she 
would not write in the study, to save time, 
as he was just going out. Miss Masterman 
thanked him ; and as soon as he had gone, sat 
down and wrote to her housekeeper to say that 
she would be at home the following day without 
fail. Having finished her letter, she was about 
to leave the room, when she observed a note 
in a lady’s bandwriting, which had apparently 
slipped out of the blotting-pad on to the floor. 
She picked it up, .and was about to return it to 
its place, when the signature, ‘Florence Penrose,’ 
caught her eye. ‘What can that frivolous being 
have to say to the rector'{* thought Miss Master- 
man; and feeling that her curiosity was too 
strong to be resisted, she unfolded the note, and 
read the following words : 

My dear Fiuend—I have just received the 
diamonds, which are exactly what I wanted. The 
baby’s cloak and hood will do very well. I have 
now nearly all that I require. My only terror 
is, lest our secret should be discovered.—In great 
luiste. Yours, as ever, Florence Penrose. 

P.S. —I hope you won’t forget to supply me 
with plenty of flowers. 

Here was a discovery! For a few momenta 
Miss Masterman sat motionless with horror; her 
head was in a whirl, and she had to collect her 
thoughts before she could make up her mind 
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what to do. The first definite idea that occurred The following week flew swiftly away ; a good 
to her was to secure the note; the next was, to deal of correspondence devolved upon Miss Mas- 
show it to Lady O’Leary and to discuss with terman through having to think of a successor 
her what was to be done. As soon, therefore, to Mr Lambe, and the lady of the manor was 
as she had completed all her arrangements for very much worried. At last, however, every- 
her journey on the morrow, she repaired to her thing was settled, and Miss Masterman began to 
friend’s lodgings; and after Lady O’Leary had think of returning to Sunnydale, where, as she 
fairly exhausted all the expletives that even her felt, fresh anxieties and most painful duties 
e- teiyive Irish vocabulary ‘ could supply, to ex- awaited her. 

press her horror and detestation of the conduct _>___ 


of the rector and Mrs Penrose, the two ladies 

laid their heads together, and seriously discussed ‘POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES.* 
tl.e advisability of writing to the bishop of the By AN ExrEBIr . K0EU practitioner. 

diocese and sending him the incriminating letter. a 

However, they finally decided to do nothing deeds of gift AN.D wills.—I. 

before Miss Mostcrman’s return to Sunnydale: „ . 

and in the meantime, Lady O’Leary undertook 0sE of tIie most universally believed fallacies 

to be on the watch, and to keep her friend 1S that it is better to make a deed of gift than 

au courant as to what was going on in the a will for the disposal ot property. Nothing 

parish. can be more dangerous than this delusion, as 

It was late that evening when Miss Masterman we have often had occasion to observe in the 
returned to the rectory, and by going up directly course of our experience. A deed of gift—pure 
to her room, she avoided meeting the rector. The an ,j simple—is a document under seal evidencing 
next morning she n eeded headache m an excuse fl faot r that certain pvoperty specifled therein 

for having her breakfast sent up to her ; and did . . , , . , , s rJ ■* , . . 

not come down until, from her window, ehe M“ a been; absolutely given by the donor to the 
had seen Mr Draycotl leave the house, knowing donee, without any reservation for the benefit 
he would be away for some hours. He left of the former, or any power ftr him to revoke 
a polite message with his wife, regretting that the gift or resume possession of the property 
he had not been able to say good-bye in person in. any circumstances. If the deed contains a 

to Miss Masterman. condition that the donor shall have the enjoy- 

hypocrite!* thought that lady. men t of the property during his life, and that 
‘He little thinks that lus gu.lt is no secret to he stalI j, ave a right to reca ll the gift thereby 

I"hed'’ BU 7 S< ’ made, and dispose of the property iu some other 

when she took leave of Mrs Draycott, she wa 3'> ll,en the document is to all intents and 
astonished that lady by holding her hand for purposes a will; and if it is only executed and 
some moments as she gazed mournfully into her attested as an ordinary deed, it is altogether void, 
face ; then, v ilh a final commiserating glance, in consequence of non-compliance with the direc- 
thc worthy spinster hurried into her fly. As tions contained in the Wills Act, 1837, which 
she drove away, she leant forward and waved very properly requires more precautions against 
her laud to the assembled family with such f d d foI ™„ j„ the case of a will than 

AtTiininTi t.nnt. Mrs nvrlAimrwi • * Honr* . ° . . — , . , 


effusion, that Mrs Draycott exclaimed: ‘Dear 
me, I fear I have done Miss Masterman injustice. 
I had no idea that she possessed so much feel- 


in the case of a deed. Wc say ‘very properly,’ 
because the will does not take effect during the 


x uuii nun .'xiv uucacoovu ov ni mu «ti- ... n ,i * , , 

ing as she showed just now. One would really lifetime of the testator ; and therefore the greatest 
think she was going for good, instead of only safeguard is removed by his death before the docu- 


ten days !’ 


be acted upon or its authenticity he 


‘No such luck,’ cried the irrepressible Hubert, likely to be questioned. This is a common over- 
* But, at all events, we have got rid of her for B jght The deed is prepared and duly stamped; 
a week at least; so now, we ’ll enjoy ourselves, and in consequence of the insertion of the powers 
and forget all about “Pobo” till she turns up al]uded t0 al it pr0TC s to be utterly useless, 
again !’—a resolution which the young gentleman , ... . , *_* j i ,; 0 npn . 


again r—a resolution which the young g« 
did not fail to keep most faithfully. 


when, after the decease of the donor, his pro- 


um uui mu lu jviieij musa, xtubuiuiiv. * ,, _i 

In the meantime, Miss Masterman was busily P er ty 18 claimed by his •heir-a - <l 
employed at Bradborough iu quelling orphans °f kin because of lus Jiavmg died intestate, it 
and other myrmidons, and reducing things in may occasion some surprise that any solicitor 

general to. complete subjection to her wijl; but will prepare a deed which he knows cannot 

with regard to Mr Lambe, slic found her task stand the test of litigation ; but this is not alto- 
more difficult than she expected. Iu fact, the nether the fault of the profession. In many .uses, 
worm had turned ; and on her summoning him £he dan , rer is pointed out; but if the donor is 
to her presence and opening the vials of her dctel . mii r cd . to dispose of his‘own property in 
wrath on lus devoted head, he calmly but firmly , L i-i,, Tf 

announced his intention of sending his resigna- ^ 1S own wa ^? w *° cau ? ■> 

tion to his bishop ; which took Miss Masterman cannot get what he requires m one olnce, lie 

so completely by surprise, that, in her bewilder- will go to another; and wo have several times 

ment, she actually asked him to reconsider his lost clients in consequence of our refusal. to 
decision. But though she even went so far as prepare such a deed; all our arguments being 

to give her consent to the orphans having their-—--- -— 

coveted treat, Mr Lambe’s determination was not * It should be understood that this series of articles 
to be shaken. deals mainly with English as apart from Scotoh law. 
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met by the reply that there would be no duties a purchaser willing to complete without actual 
to pay to the government if the deed were exe- possession of the title-deeds; which, however, 
cuted ; a complete fallacy in many cases, as we ne might afterwards have recovered from the 
have afterwards had occasion to know, when holder thereof; the reason for this being, that 
we have seen what followed the decease of the where there are two inconsistent titles, both 
misguided donor. _ derived from the same person, but one depending 

On the other hand, if there is a genuine gift, upon an actual sale and payment by the pur- 
and possession is given in accordance with the chaser of the price agreed upon, while the other 
deed, what thenl _ One case which came under rests upon no better founuation than a mere 
our notice may illustrate the danger against voluntary act on the part of the donor, the title 
which_ we have frequently protested in vain, of the purchaser will prevail, because of the 
A retired merchant invested the whole of his valuable consideration which he has paid ; while 
savings in. a freehold estate which would pro- the other person has paid nothing. On the other 
duco sufficient annual income to supply all his hand, if the donee, before lie is dispossessed or 
wants and leave a good margin for future accu- his title superseded by a conveyance for value, 
mulations. Being a widower, in somewhat infirm were to sell the property, and if the sale were 
health, he took up his residence in the house completed and the purchase-money paid, the 
of his younger son, the elder being anirre- donor would have lost liis right to sell. Having 
claimable reprobate. Unfortunately, the wife of placed the donee in a position to make a good 
this younger son was an artful and avaricious title to the property, he must take the conse- 
woman, whose sole reason for consenting to the quences of his own folly. We once had the 
arrangement os to residence was the hope of future pleasure of saving for the benefit of the vendor 
gain. The old gentleman had an insurmountable the value of an estate which he had previously 
objection to making a will—not an uncommon given away ; greatly to the astonishment of the 
weakness—as it reminded him too forcibly of donee, who supposed himself to be salely pos- 
the time when he would have to leave his' fine sessed of the whole estate. 

estate and go over to the great majority. At' It will be understood that our remarks have 
length, after urgent and repeated representations no application to marriage settlements or similar 
as to the risk of his estate being sold by his documents in which extensive though limited 
dissipated heir-at-law in case of his dying intes- powers of appointment are generally reserved to 
tate, he was persuaded to execute a deed of gift the settler, the power extending over the whole 
to his younger son, to whom at the same time estate or a specified part thereof; while the 
he handed the title-deeds relating to the estate, persons to be tne beneficiaries arc strictly defined ; 
Soon afterwards, a quarrel arose between the and powers are also given to him to direct the 
donor and his daughter-in-law ; and the latter payment of portions to his younger children, and 
persuaded her husband—whose moral principles to charge them upon the estate which is com- 
were as weak as those of his brother, though prised in the settlement. This is the legitimate 
in a different way—to sell the estate, and then way in which a landed proprietor can provide for 
turn his father out of his house. After his his family ; and the only serious objection which 
ignominious dismissal, the poor old gentleman has ever been made thereto is that it has a 
went to the house of a nephew, who soon tired tendency to perpetuate the descent of the estates, 
of supporting him ; and eventually he was obliged instead of their distribution and subdivision info 
to go into the workhouse, altogether neglected smaller properties. But these documents are 
to the time of his death by ail his relatives, beyond the scope of this paper. What wo 

except his graceless elder son; and alas! he strongly object to are voluntary deeds of gift, 

could not assist his aged parent,' as lie was which are generally made for the purpose of 
himself almost destitute. This may appear to be avoiding the payment of legacy and succession 
an extreme case ; but it is not a solitary one, duty, but lead too frequently to disastrous con- 
although it is one of the worst of those which sequences. They are beneficial to the legal pro- 
have come under our own observation. fession, often leading to costly and harassing 

This brief narrative may serve as an intro- litigation; but to the intended recipients of the 
duction to the explanation of one remarkable bounty of the donor, and sometimes to the donor 
peculiarity in the practical working of a deed of himself, they are in a corresponding degree 

gift of real estate. Personal property may of injurious. 

course be sold, and the sale completed by delivery Attention may here be called to the provisions 
of the goods or other chattels to the purchaser; of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881, 
but actual possession of land is no clue to the on the subject of voluntary gifts of personal 
ownership thereof, the title being evidenced by property made for the purpose of avoiding the 
deeds in the general way, the exceptions being payment of the duties accruing due on the death 
those cases in which land lias descended to the of the owner of personal estate. By this Act, 
heir iu consequence of the intestacy of the former dutv is payable at the like rates as the ordinary 
Owner; and also those cases in which long- probate duty on voluntary gifts which may have 
continued possession has given an impregnable been made by any person dying after 1st June 
title to a person who was originally a mere 1881, whether such gift may have been made in 
trespasser, or at the most a tenant whose land- contemplation of approaching death or otherwise, 
lord has been lost sight of. When the freehold if the donor has not lived three calendar months 
estate above mentioned was given away and the afterwards; or by voluntarily causing property to 
gift was evidenced by deed and actual possession, be transferred to or vested in himself and some 
the donor lost the power of again giving it away other person jointly, so aB to give such other per- 
either by deed or by his will. But he might son benefit of survivorship ; or by deed or other 
have sold the property if he could have found 1 instrument not taking effect as ft will, whereby 
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an interest is reserved to the donor for life, or 
whereby he may have reserved to himself the 
right, by the exercise of any power, to reclaim 
the absolute interest in such property. This 
enactment removes the last argument in favour 
of deeds of gift, for they do not now have the 
effect of avoiding the payment of probate duty; 
and in any event, since 19th May 1853, succes- 
rion duty has always .been payable in respect 
of the benefit acquired by the successor by reason 
of the decease of his predecessor in title. The 
case of a voluntary settlement in respect of 
which the stamp duty has been paid is pro¬ 
vided for by a direction that on production of 
such deed duly stamped, the stamp duty thereon 
may be returned. Personal estate includes lease¬ 
hold property. # 

With respect to wills, the position is very dif¬ 
ferent, Every man who has any property of 
any kind ought to make a will, especially if he 
desires his property to be distributed in any way 
different from the mode prescribed by law in 
case of his intestacy. Many cases occur in which 
the neglect to make a will is not only foolish 
but positively wrong. A husband has a duty 
to perform towards his wife which cannot be 
omitted without culpability ; and the same may 
be said of the duty of a parent to his children. 
As to the former, there is a danger which is often 
unsuspected by the owner of real estate. The 
law provides that on the death of such a person 
intestate, leaving a widow, she shall be entitled 
to dower out of such estate ; that is to say, one- 
third of the rents thereof during the remainder 
of her life ; but this right to dower is subject 
to any disposition which the owner of the estate 
may have made thereof, or any charges which 
he may have created thereon. In England,; 
there is no inalienable share of property which i 
the widow and children can claim, even as I 
against the devisee, as is the case in Scotland. 
But there is a power to bar the right of the 
widow to her dower by means of a declara¬ 
tion to that effect in the conveyance to a pur¬ 
chaser, or in any deed subsequently executed 
by him relating to the property. It must be 
observed that the declaration in bar of dower 
is not necessary for the purpose of creating 
charges upon the estate, because dower is ex¬ 
pressly made subject to such charges. But if 
the declaration lias been inserted in the convey¬ 
ance—without the knowledge of the purchaser 
—his widow will have no claim to any provision 
out of such estate unless it shall be made for 
her by the will of her husband, who, in igno¬ 
rance of the necessity lor making a will, dies 
intestate, thus leaving his widow dependent upon 
his heir-at-law ; in numerous cases, a distant 
relative, who is not disposed to acknowledge 
that the widow of his predecessor has any claim 
.upon him. 

Again, as to his children, the possessor of real 
estate ought not to forget that in the case of free¬ 
hold property it will descend upon his eldest 
son as heir-at-law; thus leaving his younger 
sons and liis daughters unprovided for except 
as to their respective shares of his personal estate, 
which may be of small value, or even insufficient 
for the payment of his debts. If the property 
should be copyhold, it would descend to the 
customary heir, who might be the eldest son, 


the youngest son, or all the sons as tenants in 
common in equal undivided shares; but in any 
event, the daughters would remain unprovided 
for. 


A DEAD SHOT. 

AN INCIDENT IN 1801. 

The following singular story is perhaps worth 
putting on record because the narrative is strictly 
true. 

In the year 1801, a fine old Jacobean house, 
known as Ohatford House, situated on the borders 
of Devon and Somerset, was in the occupation 
of a Mr Edward Leggett, a wealthy farmer, and 
his two sons. The house, like many of its class, 
had originally been built so that its ground-plan 
formed the letter E> a centre, with projecting 
doorway, and two wings; but one wing had 
been taken down altogether, as well as a portion 
of the other, so that the ground-plan became 
thereby altered and took this form, fc, the centre 
doorway remaining untouched. This should be 
remembered, in order to understand the circum¬ 
stances of the principal incident of the narrative. 
Over the projecting doorway was a room which 
went l»y the name of tlie ‘ Otytory/ probably on 
account of its largp projecting bay window, which 
gave it somewhat ot an ecclesiastical appearance, 
and from this window a view could be obtained 
on all sides. The small part of the wing which 
was left standing was used as storerooms, and 
access from the outside was gained by a small 
door, which had been injudiciously opened in 
the comer, or angle, when the alterations were 
made. 

Mr Leggett possessed a large quantity of very 
fine old massive silver-plate, which was placed 
in one of the storerooms, strongly secured and 
locked, in the remains of the wing referred to. 

' It was supposed that he had also a considerable 
sum of money locked up with the plate, as bank¬ 
ing was not so common in remote country-places 
in those days. 

Now it happened that, on the 23d of April 
1801, Mr Leggett and his two sons had to attend 
a neighbouring cattle fair, and had proposed to 
sleep in the town, instead of returning home the 
same night; but, a good customer liaving arranged 
to complete a purchase early the next morning, 
Mr Leggett’s eldest son, George, came back to 
Ohatford very late and went quietly to bed; 
but the worry of the fair, and anxiety about 
to-morrow’s purchase, prevented him sleeping. 
His bedroom was at the end of the house, close 
to the store wing, and just above the little door 
in the angle already mentioned. Whilst rest¬ 
lessly tossing about from side to. side, young 
Leggett heard tk£ house clock strike' two, and 
just after became awate of a peculiar grating 
rtoise, apparently under his window. To jump 
up and cautiously and silently open the case¬ 
ment was the work of a minute. It was a 
cloudy moonlight night, just light enough to 
show objects imperfectly, but enough for George 
Leggett to observe the figures of two men close 
to the little door in the angle immediately below, 
on which they were apparently operating with 
some cutting tool, which had produced the gTating 
noise he had heard. George, who was a young 
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man of great intelligence, quick judgment, and inquest as those of‘James Palmer,’the managing 
ready resource, instantly comprehending the sitUa- bailiff at Roxbum Form, a clever and unscrupu- 
tion, took his measures accordingly. He happened lous fellow, without any regard for truth or 
to be a member of the county yeomanry cavalry; principle, well known in those parts, but a man 
and catching up his carabine and some ball whom nobody liked and everybody distrusted, 
cartridges, he silently left his room, and pro- This communication was in these few but signifi- 
ceeding down the corridor—loading his carabine cant words: ‘ The 23d will do best; coast clear, 
as he went along—soon reached the ‘ Oratory ’ no fear, all straight.—J. P.’ 

room over the porch, whence he could see straight This letter, with the tools and a full report 
down on to the little door, which was then right of the whole case, was at once sent to Bow Street, 
in front of him. Silently opening the casement, London, and an investigation made by the * Bow’ 
he made a careful survey of the position, wlycli Street runners’—the detectives of those days— 
a passing ray of moonlight enabled him to take for there were then no regular ‘police,’ as we 
in at a glance. now understand the term. On searching the 

At the little white-painted dbor were the two premises ip Shoreditch, indicated in the letter, 
men, whose dark figures were well thrown where John Bellamy lived, it was discovered 
up by so light a background. One was stoop- that the supposed John Bellamy was no other 
ing or kneeling, and the other was standing thin ‘Jack Rolfe,’ one of the most successful pro¬ 
close behind him, their hacks, of course, being fessional burglars of that day ; and the authorities 
turned towards their observer. Putting his cara- hesitated not to express their satisfaction that his 
Line on full-cock and laying it carefully on the career had been so cleverly cut short, 
window-sill, after a deliberate aim, L%ggett pressed An immense quantity of stolen, property, of 
the trigger. A loud shriek and a stifled cry almost every description, was found at ilolfe’s 
followed, then all was still. Leggett stood in- lodgings in Shoreditch; and what was more 
tently watching the spot for several moments; important—as regards the present narrative at 
but profound silence prevailed—not a Sound was least—a correspondence extending over three 
heard, not a movement was perceptible. The or four years between Sir James Palmer of 
only other man in the house was the "room, Roxbum Farm and the arch-burglar John 
who was quickly roused; and lanterns having Bellamy, alias Jack Rolfe himself, by which it 
been procured, he and Leggett repaired to the appeared that this robbery had been planned 
spot, and were not a little staggered to find both and arranged by Palmer, who had supplied Rollo 
burglars lying dead. The hand of one of them with the fullest information as to Hr Leggett’s 
still grasped a very large steel centrc-bit, with plate and money, as well as a neatly drawn plan 
which he had been operating on the door. Sub- of the premises, which was found amongst the 
sequent surgical investigation showed that the papers. Palmer had also arranged the date of 
bullet had struck the back of the first man, the robbery for the 23d of April, as lie had 
passing through his heart, and had then entered discovered that Mr Leggett and his two sons 
the head of the man who was stooping or kneeling intended to sleep out that night. Nor was this 
in front of him, just behind the ear, lodging in all ; for only a few weeks previously, the rascal 
the brain. The bodies were at once removed had had the effrontery to invite Rolfe to pay 
in-doors; and at the inquest, held the next day, him a visit at Roxburn, under colour of his 
the following particulars were elicited : being a personal friend, which invitation Rolfe 

By the side of the dead men was found a had readily accepted; and one of the witnesses 
leather travelling portmanteau, containing a at the inquest well remembered his coming, and 
highly finished and elaborate set of house- at once recognised him in one of the dead men 
breaking tools, together with a piece of candle —he of the centre-hit. Rolfe was described 
and a preparation of phosphorus for obtain- as a quiet, pleasant, and rather gentlemanly 
ing a light, as it is needless to say that lucifcr man. 

matches were unknown in 1801, their place being Not far from Mr Leggett’s gate, a light cart 
supplied by the old-fashioned flint and steel and and pony were found tethered early in the 
tinder-box, articles not available for burglars’ use. morning of the attempted robbery. The cart had 
Each man was armed with a brace of pocket been hired from a neighbouring market-town to 
pistols, loaded and primed ; and one of them convey the thieves to the scene of operations, 
carried a formidable-looking dagger, fitted into and to bring them back with—as they fondly 
the breast of his coat ^.clearly showing that these anticipated—a sackful of rich plunder. They 
ruflians were prepared to offer a desperate resist- had been staying a day or two at this inn as 
ance, if interrupted or haolested. They were commercial travellers, calling themselves brothers, 
both well dressed, and had quite the appearance and giving the name of Sutton, 
of gentlemen. Each possessed a good watch and On the evidence afforded by the correspondence 
seals, and carried a well-filled* purse. One only found in Shoreditch, Palmer was apprehended; 
had a pocket-book, containing many papers, chiefly and further investigation brought out the fact 
relating to money matters and betting transae- that the notorious Jack Rolfe was not only his 
tions ; but only one letter, which, however, proved friend, correspondent, and accomplice, but his 
of immense importance in throwing light on the own brother also, Rolfe being merely an ‘ alias * 
lives and characters of the deceased burglars, for his real name of Palmer. The two men were 
and in telling the story of the attempted robbery, very much alike both in face and figure ; and 
The letter was directed to ‘Mr Jolin Bellamy,’ it came out in evidence that they belonged to 
at an address in Shoreditch, London, and was a family of burglars and sharpers. One brother 
dated frpm Roxbum, the name of a large neigh- had been transported for life for robbery and 
bouring farm, and bore the initials ‘ J. P.,’ which, violence ; another was then in prison for fraud 
• with the writing, were at once recognised at the and theft; James had just been apprehended; 
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and John had been shot dead whilst plying his 
trade. James appeared to have been t the only 
member who had held a respectable position— 
that of manager of Roxburn Farm, ana he could 
not keep away from dishonest practices. It was 
also further discovered that Palmer had been an 
accomplice in two or three mysterious burglaries 
which had been perpetrated in the neighbour- 
hoc 1 during the two or three previous years, in 
which the 'thieves had displayed an accurate 
knowledge—even to minute details—of the pre¬ 
mises attacked, the habits of the inmates, and 
the drawers or closets where valuables were 
kept. All this was duo to the planning and 
arranging of the brother James, who coftld at liis 
leisure quietly take his measures on the spot; 
which were then carefully communicated to hip 
brother John, who ultimately became the willing 
executant. Palmer was shortly after brought to 
trial, convicted, and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury was ‘justifiable 
homicide for in those days of desperate and 
well-armed burglars, the shooting of one or two 
of these gentry, whilst in the act of plying their 
nefarious calling, was considered not only a clever 
but a meritorious action. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES. 

Thk senses are the witnesses which bring in 
evidence from the outer world, without which 
that world would for us have no existences at all; 
but the mind sits aloft on tbe judgment-seat 
and forms its conclusions from the evidence laid 
before it; and these conclusions aro for the 
most part wonderfully correct; for, though the 
testimony of cue sense alone might lead the 
mind to form an erroneous opinion, this can 
be rectified by discovering what one or more 
of the other senses have to say on the same 
subject. When, however—as sometimes happens ; 
under peculiar circumstances—the evidence of ] 
one sense only is available, the mind may very > 
readily arrive at a false conclusion. As an 
instance of this may bo cited what is often ob¬ 
served by surgeons in cases of hip-joint disease.. 
The patient, usually a child, coinplains of severe : 
pain in the knee, which, however, has not, so | 
far as can be ascertained, been injured in any j 
way. Very likely, the pain is severe enough 1 
to prevent sleep at night, so that thero can be 
no doubt about its existence, and it may perhaps 
have been almost continuous for some time past. 
Now, in such a case the surgeon will liftvc a 
shrewd suspicion of what is really amiss, and 
very often will at once proceed to examine the 
hip. This he will do, too, in spite of assurances 
on the part of the parents that the patient always 
complains of the knee and of that joint only. 
He does not doubt that the pain feels as if it 
was in the knee, but he strongly suspects, never¬ 
theless, that the disease is in the hip; and this 
often proves to be the case. This is an instance 
of what is called ‘ referred sensation.’ The nerve 
which conveys sensation from the knee also sends 


a branch to the hip-joint, and it is this anatom¬ 
ical fact which explains the phenomenon. It 
might be expected that even if the pain was 
not felt solely in the hip, it would at least be 
always felt there as well as in the knee. This, 
however, though sometimes the case, is by no 
means always so. In this instance, the patient 
comes not unnaturally to the 4 conclusion that 
where he feels the pain, there the cause of the 
pain must of necessity he situated. Ho would 
be quite ready to declare that there was nothing 
the matter with his hip, for he cannot see into 
the joint and discover the disease there. He has, 
in fact, to depend iyion the evidence of one sense 
only, and the conclusion based upon the evi¬ 
dence of the single sensation of pain, is false. 

Another instance in which the testimony of 
one sense alone may lead to a false conclusion 
as to the whereabouts of the cause of a pain is 
found in what often takes place after the ampu¬ 
tation of a limb. Most people are aware that 
after part of h, limb has been removed by the 
surgeon’s knife, the patient may still feel as 
though his arm or leg, as the case may be, was 
I entire, may.feel much pain in the foot when the 
log has been amputated far above the ankle. 
Here, in recovering from the effects of the anass- 
thetie, were it not for the additional evidence 
of his eyesight, th® patient might well doubt 
whether his limb had been removed at alL The 
amusing story, in Marryat’s Jacob Faithful, of the 
old sailor who, having two wooden legs, was 
j accustomed at times to wrap them up in flannel 
on account of the rheumatic pains which he said 
he felt in them, is not so very extravagant after 
all. 11 is not, however, altogether correct, as 
it represents the man feeling these pains in his 
legs long after they had been amputated. As a 
matter of fact, the false impression passes off 
before very long. The explanation given by 
physiologists is as follows : The severed nerve 
in the stump is irritated and gives rise to pain; 
and inasmuch as irritation to this nerve-trunk 
has hitherto been always caused by irritation of 
its ultimate filaments distributed to the foot and 
leg, the mind continues for some time to believe 
that the sensation still proceeds from thence. 

We may glance at another and very similar 
instance of referred sensations occurring also in 
surgical practice. Amongst the rarer operations . 
of what is termed plastic, and, by Sir James 
Paget, ‘decorative’ surgery is that by which a 
new nose is formed by calling in the aid of the 
tissue of other parts of the body. This lias 
been done by bringing a flap of skin cut from 
the forehead down oveifc the nasal bones. The 
flap retains its connection with the deeper 
tissues at a point between the eyes by means 
of a small pedicle, .and thus its blood-vessels 
and nerves arc not all severed. This flap is 
not simply pulled down from the forehead—it 
is twisted at the pedicle, so th#t the raw sur¬ 
face lies on *the bones of the nose. Now, for 
some time after this operation has been performed, 
any irritation in the nose is referred by the 
mind to that part of the forehead from which the 
flap of skin was taken; and therefore, if a fly 
crawls over the patient’s nose, it appears to him 
to be creeping across his forehead. Before the 
operation, whenever the nerve-ends in the flap 
were irritated, it was caused by something touching 
- 
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the forehead, and it is some time before the mind 
ceases to refer such irritation to that part of 
the face. 

Leaving, now, the domain of surgery, we may 
notice two simple experiments mentioned by 
physiologists, which all can perform for them¬ 
selves. They both prove that conclusions formed 
upon the evidence of the sense of touch alone 
may be quite incorrect. By crossing the 
second finger over the first, and then placing 
a marble between the tips of the fingers, we 
get a sensation that leads us to suppose, that 
there must be two marbles instead of one only. 
This is because two points in the' fingers are 
touched simultaneously, which in the ordinary 
position could only be touched at the same 
moment by two marbles. Judging, then, from 
the sense of touch alone, the mind infers that 
there are two round hard substances beneath 
the finger-tips; but the evidence of eyesight and 
the knowledge that we have placed hut one 
marble in position, corrects the neisapprehension. 
Again, if we take a pair of compasses the points 
of which are not sutheienlly sharp to prick the 
skin, and separating the extremities rather more 
than an inch from one another, draw them 
across the cheek transversely from a little in 
front of one ear to the lips, we shall be tempted 
to think, from the evideneq. of touch alone, that 
the points are becoming more widely separated. 
By measuring the distance between the two points 
afterwards, we can assure ourselves that this has 
not been so ; but whilst the compasses were being 
drawn along the cheek, and still more when they 
had reached the lips, the - impression that the 
distance between the points increased was very 
strong. This delusion is said to depend upon 
the fact, that some parts of the cutaneous cover¬ 
ing of the body are much more plentifully 
supplied with nerves than others. It is stated 
that the mind probably forme its idea of the 
distance between two points on the skin which 
are irritated in any way—as, for instance, by 
the points of a pair of compasses touching the 
surface—by the number of nerve-endings lying 
between these two points which remain unirri¬ 
tated. Thus, if there he fewer unirritated nerve- 
endings lying between the two points of the 
compasses when placed on the cheek, than there 
are when they are placed at the lips, the mind 
will infer that the distance between these points 
is smaller in the former position than in the 
latter. 


ployees of the India and Post offices by no means 
derived the full advantages of this department 
of medical science. Mr Cunningham was bold 
enough to include the inmates of prisons among 
those whose interests were neglected; and of 
course the principle of the humane treatment 
of criminals is already conceded in the appoint¬ 
ment of jail chaplains ond surgeons. We need 
not enter here into the voluminous details with 
which Mr Cunningham substantiated His case. 
The broad conclusions ho would seem to draw 
are these: that the modical practitioner em¬ 
ployed by the State should possess a more 
thorough knowledge of dentistry; that, where 
necessary, the services of the completely trained 
and qualified dentist should be secured ; and that 
full resort should be had to the remedial re¬ 
sources of dental science. Seeing the suffering 
caused by diseases of the teeth, and the subtle 
and intimate connection existing between dental 
and other maladies, we trust Mr Cunningham’s 
paper may receive the consideration it would 
seem to deserve. 

THE HOARD OP TRADE JOURNAL. 

Persons •wishing 1 o keep up their information 
on subjects connected with trade and changes in 
foreign tariffs may do so by consulting the Board 
of Trade Journal , the first numbers of which have j 
just been issued. An attempt is also made in 
this journal to give the public information as 
to trade movements abroad, from the commu¬ 
nications of the different consuls and colonial 
governors. Some of the periodical statistical 
returns of the Board of Trade will also be 
included from time to time. .Such a journal 
deserves the support of all merchants and manu¬ 
facturers at all interested in our foreign trade. 
Formerly, the commercial Reports from Her 
Majesty’s representatives abroad (lid not see the 
light for months, or perhaps a year, after they 
were received ; now, these have some chance of 
being really useful to persons' interested in foreign 
trade and to the community at large. 


LOVE’S SEASONS. 

Love came to my heart with the earliest swallow, 
The lark’s blithe matins and breath of Spring; 
With hyacinth-bell and with budding sallow. 

And all the promise the year could bring. 


THE STATE’S flEGLECT OP DENTISTRY. 

The machinery of the State is so vast that it 
may well bo imperfect here and there. It fre¬ 
quently falls to the lot of individuals to point 
out how the tide of progress has left details in 
a condition of inefficiency. We note a recent 
instance of this. In August last, at the annual 
meeting of the British Dental Association, Mr 
George Cunningham, one of its members, drew 
attention to the backwardness of the practice of 
dentistry in the various departments of the 
State. The substance of his case amounted to 
this : In the army and navy, unskilled practi¬ 
tioners wielded uncouth and inefficient instru¬ 
ments in following antiquated and unscientific 
methods ; while the police force and the em¬ 


Lovc dwelt in my heart while the Summer roses 
Toured forth their incense on every hand ; 

And from wood and meadow and garden-closes 
The sweet bird-voices made glad the land. 

Love grew in n»y heart to its full fruition 
When Autumn lavished her gifts untold, 

And answered earth’s myriad-voiced petition 
With orchard-treasure and harvest-gold. 

Love waned in my heart when the snows were shaken 
From Winter’s hand o’er the rose’s bed; 

And never again shall my soul awaken 

At Hope’s glad summons—for Love lies dead. 

w. r. w. 
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THE PORTABLE THEATRE. 

A few wagon-loads of large and square wooden 
shutters; numerous poles of various lengths ; a 
quantity of seat-planks and tliclr supports ; some 
scene-painted canvas wrapped around long rollers, 
some nailed and glued upon framework; a col¬ 
lection of ropes and pulleys; various £ stage pro¬ 
perties ; ’ two open coke-fire grates ; an amount 
of dark and soiled drapery and cheap carpeting, 
and a mass of other things—meet these on the 
highway, and you may know that a portable 
theatre is shifting its quarters. 

Soon after the wagons reach their destination, 
the work of building commences. The town 
chosen is no doubt a small one, with interests 
which may be manufacturing, mineral, or agri¬ 
cultural. The theatre had arranged for its stance 
before moving—some waste ground let at a 
nominal rent, or a field bordering the town. 
Then beardless men, dressed in stained and ragged 
cloth garments, start hacking up the ground, dig- j 
ging narrow holes wherein to erect uprights. 
While some erect the framework, others build 
at one end a gallery, at the other a stage; and so 
bit by bit. After an adornment of the interior by 
draping the walls with some material and giving 
a scant covering to the best seats, and a sawdust 
carpet to the whole concern, the labour of erec¬ 
tion is about at an end, and the actor-builders 
are at liberty to cleanse—and shave themselves 
if they have time, and throw off their working 
clothes. If they perform the same night and 
are late, they will have little time for rest*; and 
in the impersonator of Hamlet, who enters the 
stage at a quarter to eight to a flourish on brass 
and string, you may recognise the man who, 
forty-five minutes before, had been walking to 
his lodgings in a state of grime and weariness 
and with a stubbly chin. When he appears as 
the Prince, ho is clean shaven, all but the heavy 
moustache—for that is his pride, and is never 
sacrificed. 

The portable theatre is generally * run ’ by the 
proprietor, who is often also stage-manager and 


leading man c* comedian. The usual method of 
fixing the amount of payment to employees is 
by share. In this way every individual worker 
is a sort of partner, and so feels an interest in 
the welfare of the business; and if the receipts 
arc large, he, and she, participate in the benefit. 
This method is favourable to the manager and 
proprietor too, even when business is not brisk, 
though he is never heard to admit as much. 
The mode of procedure is very simple, and may 
be worthy the attention* of those who admire 
simplicity and promptitude in business. The 
sharing takes place nightly after performance, 
when the audience have dispersed and the curtain 
has been drawn up, and all the company are 
dressed for home and assembled on the stage. 
The proprietor sits at a table in the centre, the 
receipts in cash and a slip of paper before him. 

‘The “house” is three pounds and fourpence,’ the 
manager proceeds to explain; * and from that 
is to be taken two shillings for ground-rent; 
that leaves fcwo-eighteen-four. Now, twenty- 
five shares into that is two shillings and four- 
pence a share. It’s very bad, especially for an 
opening night; but the show went well, so we 
may hope business’ll pick up, now they know 
wliat wc are like. I hope it will, for all our 
sakes.’ And then does the gentleman proceed 
to give to each member his one share, which, 
on this night amounts to two shillings and four- 
pence ; but to the low coftiedian is given an 
extra half-share, according to agreement, for his 
services arc very valuable to the firm, and he 
is expected to sing humorous songs during the 
interval between drafiia and farce. 

Now, all this looks very Tair on the face of it; 
but* much may be learned by an analysis of the 
arrangement.* The proprietor has given twelve 
and a half shares among twelve people, in which 
arc included the small orchestra ; the remainder 
he has put in his pocket. For his own services 
as leading man and stage-manager, and for his 
wife, who plays the feminine leading parts— 
when they are good—he takes up four shares 
each night; for supplying the wardrobe !—which 
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is scanty and worn—he takes another share; he 
has another to recoup him for that night’s out¬ 
lay in stage properties; a half-shore to pay for 
the coke the fires have burned ; and lastly, he 
takes six shares as rent of the theatre, which is 
his property. So, of the twenty-five shares into 
which the receipts are nightly divided, the pro¬ 
prietor receives altogether twelve and a half. 
Much of this he would tell you is but the return 
of money previously laid out, and the melancholy 
sigh with which he accompanies the ceremony 
of division is meant to indicate the fact that he 
is losing money rapidly. 

His wife, when not in the qast, or his offspring, 
or a decrepit father, are generally assigned to 
the post of money-taker at the theatre door. 
The company are supposed to have a check- 
against them by appointing as their representa¬ 
tives those who collect the tickets. The person 
who receives the cash from the public as they 
enter is familiarly known to thf fraternity by 
the name of * first robber.’ 

Now, many who know the business have been 
heard to declare that the manager seldom loses— 
if ever—and generally gains, however slack busi¬ 
ness may be, and even while his fellow-actors 
are pinched for necessities. If it is asked, ‘ Why 
do the workers agree to such an arrangement?’ 
it may be replied : ‘ The proprietor and manager 
is master in his own establishment; and those 
who won’t conform to the rules of the theatre 
may go and make way for those who will/ 

Altogether, portable' actors, or, as many of the 
labouring classes prefer to call them, showfolk, 
make but a precarious living, and they have often 
many troubles, for which they receive little sym¬ 
pathy. At times they are heard speaking of how 
some years ago, during the fair at a certain town, 
they performed five times during the day, and 
individually amassed three pounds seven shil¬ 
lings for the day’s work. But that was a rare 
occurrence, and they dwell with pleasuro upon 
the memory of it. The usual share in ordinary 
times rises to five shillings nightly during good 
business, and perhaps as much as seven or eight 
on the Saturday, and very often it drops to the 
amount of but a few coppers. There is all the 
excitement of chance in this mode of remunera¬ 
tion, and that may offer an inducement to some 
speculative minds. If trade is bad, or the people 
are too poor or anti-theatrical, the strolling Thes¬ 
pian may find that his reward after work is 
something less than a shilling, and upon that 
he may nave to feed and lodge himself until 
the next night brings a further supply. 

Many who dwell in towns think that the port¬ 
able theatre is now little more than a remnant 
of a bygone age, that the drama has cast off this 
itineracy ; and such thinkers would doubtless be 
surprised if they were shown a list of the play¬ 
houses that move about the country. They are 
certainly very numerous. These bujldings seldom 
look well in the morning light; there is a dissi¬ 
pated look about them, as though they kept bad 
hours. This more particularly applies to the 
interior, to whose good appearance the glare of 
gas is very essential. When the actors assemble 
for rehearsal, which is generally at eleven o’clock, 
the drapery looks dull and tawdry, the woodwork 
aeemB rough, the sawdust over the earth-floor 
iB dirty, and the scenes appear daubs. If there 


be a little breeze astir, the canvas roofing over¬ 
head will flap with a sound like that of the sails 
of a ship at sea. The curtain and scene-cloths 
are rolled up, that the dust may not settle upon 
them. 

When the players have gathered together, 
rehearsal commences. They seem a motley group. 
There is the proprietor and manager, a portly 
man, who is troubled with occasional rheumatism 
—which he calls gout; he wears a heavy mous¬ 
tache and a heavy ^old albert, and has much 
power of voice—which at times is decidedly 
throaty. There is the low comedian, who is 
small of stature, with an expansive face deeply 
lined ; Ms legs are misshapen, and he walks with 
the gait of one who suffers the affliction of many 
corns and bunions. Naturally, his countenance 
has the most serious aspect of any one in the 
company; but usage has trained it otherwise ; 
he would be a melancholy man were it not that 
he gained his living by provoking mirth, and has 
a reputation to keep up. In his youth, his soul 
aspired to tragedy, but his legs were against it. 
Within his quaint figure he holds more sentiment 
than many of his companions of more symme¬ 
trical mould, and he professes to be a diligent 
and critical reader. He values ‘low comedy’ now, 
because it has many advantages; it gains .an 
extra half-share, makes him popular with the 
audience, and secures him the best benefit in each 
town. 

The middle-aged man with the stiff carriage, 
and with the hair grown long and well oiled and 
curved, so that at the bottom it lies like a roll 
upon the nock, is the ‘heavy man/ who claims 
the chief-villain parts; lie glories in his deep I 
tones and in his dark scowl. It seems ho does 
not much admire the smooth-faced scoundrels of j 
the drama; you cannot mistake the villainy he 
portrays; directly he enters the stage, you say, 

‘ That is the villain of the piece/ And lie is not 
without a speciality in liis particular line of 
business ; to use his own words—‘ He likes his 
scoundrel’s “ game ; ” no chicken-hearted repent¬ 
ance at the end of the last act/ His favourite 
final exit speech is thus : ‘ Ah ! soli, you have 
counterplotted and balked me. But I-a hanve 
played a bold and desper-rat game, and now I 
leave you with contempt-a! My curses light-a 
’pon ye ! ’ If, however, no is killed when villainy 
has done its allotted work, he makes the most of 
his death, and invariably dies with a terrific back¬ 
ward fall. He has been heard to complain that 
in liis stage career he receives small encourage¬ 
ment; ‘for,’ argues he, ‘after my heavy night’s 
work, anybody may come on with a stuffed stick 
and knock me down, and they’ll get all the 
appl&use/ 

One of the company is a younc man whose face 
has already lost its pristine freshness; he wears 
his hat with an inclination to the right, and 
looks to be a knowing, wayward, idle, and 
thriftless wanderer. A great amount of cheap 
beer enters into his idea of life. He drinks this 
liquor at any hour; and when counting his cash, 
calculates it not by pence, but by thp half-pints 
it represents. He is a weed who benefits nobody, 
not even himself. Enough has been said about 
him. 

The man who throughout his life has never 
ceased to do his best, honestly and cheerfully, and 
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THE PORTABLE THEATRE. 

has failed through no fault of his own, must be either the actor or his audience. In the matter of 
worthy of some respect. This has been the way denouements the author’s published idea is quite 
of the old gentleman—he may be called that— regularly departed from in the portable theatre, 
whose age is more than any other of the company, and of greatest playwrights’ masterpieces it is 
In his work he is painstaking, even amid the frequently said : ‘ Oh, we can bring the curtain 
inartistic surroundings of a portable theatre, down better than that.’ So, directly vice is 
He 'now 'possesses an extensive stage wardrobe, unmasked with a taste of punishment, the virtu- 
pnthered tor his own private use; it is the col- ous gather together—perhaps without explana- 
le«lioi of years, and ne‘ is proud of it. You tion of why they were so near—and the hero 
won t hear him speak so often of his own future spouts a short speech in a victorious spirit, and 
now, but he is always chattering about what he thus—finale. 

thinks his daughter will do. She is a darling At one travelling theatre where the manager 
girl, he says, and will be the blessing of his old followed the usual custom of announcing during 
age. _ _ each evening the ^succeeding night’s programme, 

His daughter matches well with the? morning the drama in question had been billed. In the 
sunshine. A f»esh, rosy-faced girl, with shining managerial speech occurred tho following words: 
hair and laughing eyes, in great contrast to these ‘ I have very great pleasure in announcing for 
yellow women and blue-chinned men. She always next Thursday night the production, for the first 
shows neatness and good taste. Her father has time during our visit, of the favourite play, 
often told her that they are merely ‘birds of entitled Maria Martin , or the Murder at the 
passage’ in this cheap playhouse, and she is Red Barn. I have further pleasure in stating 
anxiously anticipating their migration. If that that- tlie version we play has never been per- 
indulgent old dad of hers isn’t careful, she ’ll formed in this town; and was written expressly 
become a vain young woman. for this company by a relative of the Martin 

As this girl is now, so was at one time that family, and has been secured by me at great 
blear-eyed, bedraggled woman, who seems to expense.’ 

prefer sitting to standing and idling to working. This information was received-with much satis- 
She is untidy and careless, and walks out with faction and applause; that it had had the desired 
her boots unbrushed. Her rising this morning effect was proved conclusively by a view of the 
is yet quite a recent affair; traces of sleep still Thursday night’s house. And the gentleman 
cling to her eyes. Not many years ago, she was faithfully kept his promise, for he played a 
as fair and modest as the old man’s daughter is version that had certainly never been performed 
now, and not a soul anticipated such a change, in that town; he introduced into the drama as 
Who can answer that the other may not alter usually given, a part of a gypsy family of venge- 
likewise ? . fill proclivities, and so got two sets of murders, 

The man who is hammering at some, repair and as both were constantly repeated in visions, 
to tho building is the degenerated female's bus- it may be supposed the audience had a fair dose 
hand, and candour must confess that he looks of dramatic crime for its money, 
it. He has many of lii.s wife’s characteristics ; . But there is many a good performance to be 
the same dissipated face, impolite maimer at seen in a portable theatre ; and extremely good, 
times, and general attitude of discontent. But when the surroundings are considered. The 
these parallel ways of theirs are not productive writer remembers a very creditable performance 
of concord; quite the contrary, for, as one of of the play of Hamlet —given one dreadfully 
their acquaintance tersely observes, ‘ They quarrel wild night in a portable that was not the best 
like old boots,’ a simile which must be more of its kind. The rain had penetrated tho roof 
fantastic than correct. in many places before the performance began. 

Among the company is an old woman who and the wind had been all day threatening 
only needs the sugar-loaf-shaped hat to resemble to blow off the tilt. With the combined damp 
the familiar pictures of a witch. She is indi- and cold, it was a very undesirable task to 
genous to the portable theatre, was cradled in don long hose and thin velvet shirts, and to 
one, and knows little of any life beyond it wear them for three hours in Buch a draughty 
Her daughter is that scraggy, uncanny-looking and rain-sodden place. But this discomfort was 
young female, whose dominant passion at present necessary there, as a slight mitigation of a state 
is jealousy of the old man’s daughter, whom she of poverty. Perhaps there was a want of repose 
never ceases to malign. in the acting that night, Tor it was advisable 

The rehearsal here is not generally a long to dodge those places •where the water found 
ceremony. A partial or complete repetition of the roof weakest, and so descended as from a 
the words, and a comparing of notes respecting spout The Ghost, who had a cold, coughed 
the various entrances, exits, and general business during his scenes i» a most unspcctral manner, 
of the play, and that is all. Then the healthy- In the ‘play-scene’ there was a crash, ana it 
minded people do their marketing, and go off wa^ feared the tilt was gone, and one of the 
for a short walk. The others continue to ‘hang courtiers ran out to see what«had given way. ! 
about’ Two of the rope-fastenings were loose and flying 

The audience that comes here likes its dramatic about wildly. They were secured clyring the per- 
food strong—no parlour comedies and talky formanee, but not without some trouble, each 
dramas, but plenty of incident, of action, passions, male actor throwing a coat over his shoulders, 
stirring speeches, combats, and a little coloured and giving a hand when the scene in progress 
fire burned off the wings. The probability of the did not require him. But as these were fastened, 
sequence of events as here dramatically repre- others broke, and it was altogether a night of 
sented, or the possibility of their occurrence at trouble. Before the last act was reached, there 
all, are not matters which trouble the mind of was little to be gained by dodging; the rain 
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penetrated steadily all over, and would fall on 
heads and run down backs and disturb projecting 
noses, wherever their owners stood. Hamlet died 
on a damp couch that night, for the stage carpet 
was soaked and flooded, but he would be artistic 
and die lying full length. I can testify that 
the Horatio, who had to kneel and support the 
Prince’s head, wished he would die quicker. 
But ‘ The rest is silence,’ came at last; and 
Hamlet jumped up again, and then looked radi¬ 
antly happy ; for just as the curtain was descend¬ 
ing, one of the audience stood and threw to the 
actor a rose. It was a pretty compliment, and 
the recipient deserved it. % 

When the audience had dispersed, the actors 
received their reward—fifteenpence each. They 
deserved it. But their labour was not yet ended 
for the day. The rain had abated, but the wind 
lashed with greater force and blew with louder 
voice. ‘ Nothing short of a miracle will save that 
roof to-night,’ said somebody. So its' safety had 
to be guarded ; that is, the company were to 
attend in turns and keep watch, two or three 
at a time. One of the coke-fires in the audi¬ 
torium was replenished, and round it the men 
sat, talking of absent acquaintances, recounting 
the peculiarities of some, and giving anecdotes; 
while above their heads the swaying of the canvas 
sounded loud, and the wind whirled in fury 
round the creaking shutters. And thus, as they 
drowsily sit, wishing for rest, we will leave 
them. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

For a time, Enid stood looking at the sufferer 
sadly, and wondering where the friends of the 
poor girl might be. Gradually, ns the scene 
came back to her, she remembered the words of 
Lucrece, and turned to her. ‘Lucrece, did I 
hear you say you knew this poor woman ? ’ 

‘Indeed, yes, miss. Three years ago, in Paris, 
Linda and I were great friends—what you Eng¬ 
lish call “chums.” She was an actress at the 
“Varieties”—a clever player; but she could 
not rise. Jealousy and a bad husband prevented, 
that. Poor Linda, she has all the talent! ’ 

‘ Strange that you should know her; hut still 
fortunate. Perhaps, through you, we may be 
able to discover where her friends are.’ 

* Poor child ! she has no friends.—But hush ! 
See ! she has opened her eyes.’ 

The sufferer was ‘looking wildly around. She 
tried to rise, but the nain and weakness were 
too great, and she sank back with a deep flutter¬ 
ing sigh. As she collected her senses—‘Where 
am I?’ she asked faintly.* ‘How did I come 
here?’ 

‘Do not distress yourself,’ Enid said softly. 
‘You are quite*safe. You had an accident,' and 
they brought you here.’ 

For a mpinent the girl closed her eyes. ‘ I 
remember now. I was knocked down by a cab. 
But I am better now. Let ine get up. Where 
is my boy?’ she continued—‘what has become 
of my boy ? ’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself about your child,’ 
Enid said soothingly, marvelling that one appa¬ 
rently so young should be a mother. ‘He shall 

L 


be well cared for. Tell us where he is, and he 
shall he brought to you.’ 

‘You are so good—so good and beautiful! You 
will find a card in my jacket-pocket where to 
send for him. Tell me, bright angel of goodness, 
what is the name they know you by ?’ 

‘ My name is Enid Charteris,’ she replied, smil¬ 
ing a little at the theatrical touch, earnest though 
it was.—‘I must not let you talk any longer. 
The doctor was very strict about that.’ 

At the mention of the name, the sick woman 
became strangely agitated, so much so that Enid 
was alarmed. ‘Am I in Grosvenor Square? 
Are you the daughter of Sir Geoffrey Charteris ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes. But you really must be quiet 
now.’ ,, 

< But instead of complying with this request, 
the stranger burst into a fit of hysterical crying, 
weeping and sobbing as if her heart would break. 
‘ Miserable woman that I am ! ’ she cried, ‘ what 
have I done ? Oh, what have I done ? O that 
I could have known before ! ’ 

Enid looked at Lucrece in alarm. The out¬ 
break was so sudden, so unexpected, that for 
a moment they were too startled to speak. 

‘ She is unhinged by the shock,’ Enid whispered. 
‘Perhaps if you were to speak to her, it would 
have a good effect.’ 

‘Yes, madam. But if I may be allowed to 
make a suggestion—I should say it was better 
if you left the room for a time. She sees some 
likeness to you, or fancies she does, to some one. 
She knows me ; and if you will leave for a 
short time, I will try and soothe her.’ 

‘I think you are right, Lucrece. I will come 
in again presently, when she lias become quieter.’ 

Directly Enid quitted the apartment, Lucrece’s 
whole manner changed from the subdued domestic 
to the eager sympathetic friend. She bent over 
the bed and looked down in the suffering woman’s 
eyes. ‘ Linda! do you not know me ? It is I, 
Lucrece! ’ 

‘You—and here? What is the meaning of 
this, and in the dress of a servant? Tell me,’ 
she continued eagerly. ‘You are not one of his 
friends in his pay, to help his vile schemes ? ’ 

‘ I do not Know who he is. 1 am here for 
a good purpose — to protect my mistress from a 
great harm.’ 

‘Ah, then, you are no friend of Le Gautier’s. 
—Do you ever see him? Does lie come here 
often ? Do you know what he is after ? ’ 

Lucrece started. ‘What do you know of Le 
Gautier ? ’ 

‘What do I know of him? Everything that 
is bad, and bitter, and fiendish ! But he will 
not succeed, if I have to sacrifice my life to 
aid beautiful lady who has been so kind 
to me.’ 

‘You are not the only one who would,’ Lucrece 
quietly answered. ‘ Tell me what you know.’ 

‘I did not know then liow good and noble 
she is.—My head is queer and strange, Lucrece; 
I cannot tell you now. To-morrow, perhaps, 
if I am better, I will tell you everything. I 
am glad now that they brought me here.’ 

Meanwhile, Maxwell was pacing about the 
drawing-room, having entirely forgotten the un¬ 
fortunate woman in his own perplexity. He 
had been there perhaps half an hour, when 
Enid entered. She was not too occupied to 
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notice the mOody, thoughtful frown upon liis 
lace. 

1 What a Bad thing for her, poor woman! * she 
said.—‘ How did it happen, Fred ? * 

‘ Poor woman V Maxwell asked vaguely. ‘How 
did what happen ? * 

‘ Why, Fred, wliat is the matter with you ? * 
Enid exclaimed with vague alarm. ‘How strange 
you look ! Surely you hove not forgotten the 

E oor creature you brought here not more than 
alf an hour ago t ’ 

Maxwell collected himself by a violent effort. 
‘I had actually forgotten. I was thinking of 
something else.—Enid, dear, I am going away !’ 

‘ Going away ! Any one would think, from 
the expression^ of your face and the tone of 
your voice, you were never going to retnrp. 
Where are you going ? * 

There was a very considerable chance of his 
not returning, he felt, and he smiled at the 
grim idea. ‘ I am not going far—at least not, 
very far, in this age of express trains and tele¬ 
graphs. I wish I could take you with me, 
darling ; for I am going* to a place you have 
often longed to see—1 am going to Rome.’ 

‘To Rome? Is it not very sudden? You 
never told me before.’ 

‘Well, it is rather sudden. I have not known 
it long. You see, I could not tell you a thing 
I was ignorant of myself.’ 

‘ 1 wish you were not going,’ Enid said reflec¬ 
tively. ‘1 have a leeling that some evil will 
come of this. And yet 1 suppose you must go. 
Is it business of your own, Fred V 
Maxwell hesitated, lie could not prevaricate 
with those clear truthful eyes looking up so 
earnestly to his own. The soul of honour him¬ 
self, he could not forgive the want of it in 
others; but lie temporised now. ‘Well, not ex¬ 
actly my own/ he stammered, trying to make 
the best of a bad case, ‘or I would not go. 
It is a secret, which I cannot tell even you; 
but I shall not be long away.’ 

‘A secret which you cannot tell even me/ 
Enid repeated mechanically. ‘Then it must be 
something yon arc very much ashamed of.* 

‘Indeed, it is not/ Maxwell began eagerly, 
hesitated, and stopped. After all, site was right. 
It was a seeret, a terrible, shameful secret, 
against which all the manliness in him revolted. 
For a time he was silent, hanging down his 
head for very shame, as the whole force of his 
position came upon him. For the first time, 
he realised where his rashness had led him, 
and what he was about to lose. 

Enid looked at him in amazement, strangely 
mixed with a terrible and nameless fear. ‘ Fred ! ’ 
she cried at length, white and trembling, ‘you 
are going away upon the mission or that 
awful League ! You cannot deny it.—0 Fred ! 
Fred ! ’ 

He tried to soothe her as she Jay sobbing 
in his arms, but to no avail. The most fervent 

{ iromises and the most endearing words she 
leeded not, crying that he was going from her 
never to return ; and her fears were strengthened 
when he mournfully but firmly declined to 
speak of his mission. Presently, when she grew 
& little calmer, she raised her wet cheeks to 
him and kissed him. She was pule now, but 
confident, and striving with all the artifices in | 


her power to persuade him from his undertaking ; 
but tears and prayers, threats even, could not 
avail. 

He shook his head sadly. ‘I would that I 
could stay with you, Enid,’ he said at length, 
holding her close in his arms; ‘ but this much 
I can tell you—that I dare not disobey. It is 
as much as my life is worth.’ 

‘And as much as your life is worth to go,’ 
echoed the sobbing girl. ‘What is life to me 
without you ? And now this thing has come 
between us, parting us perhaps for ever ! ’ 

‘I hope not/ Maxwell smiled cheerfully. ‘I 
trust not, darling. My time away is very short; 
and doubtless I Shall not be called upon again 
for a time—perhaps never.’ 

Enid dried her eyes bravely and tried to smile. 

‘ Good-bye, Fred/ she said brokenly; ‘and heaven 
grant that my fears are groundless ! If anything 
happened to you, I believe I should die.’ 

‘1 shall come back, darling.—And now, good¬ 
bye, and God bless you.’ 

After he was gone, Enid threw herself down 
upon the lounge and wept. 

Le Gaufier’s star was in the ascendant. Ilis 
only dangerous rival would soon be hundreds 
of miles away on a hazardous mission, out of 
which, in all humgn probability, he could not 
come unscathed, even if he escaped with life; 
a prospective father-in-law wholly in his power; 
and a bride in po&sr, upon whose fears lie could 
work by describing graphically her father’s danger, 
with the moral, that it would he her duty to 
her parent to wed his preserver, Le Gautier. 
This, in fine, was the pretty scheme the wily 
adventurer had sketched out in his busy brain, 
a scheme which at present looked like being 
brought to a successful issue. 

Another source of congratulation to this in¬ 
estimable young man was* the progress he was 
making with the fair Btrangcr, known to him 
as Maiic St Jean. By the time a fortnight had 
passed, he had been in Ventnor Street more than 
once, and quite, long enough to feel a passion 
stronger than he had ever experienced before. 
It was absolutely dangerous to him, he knew, 
to be with her so often; but like the moth 
and the candle, the attraction was so great that 
he found it impossible to keep away—not that 
he lost his head for a moment, though he well 
knew that Murie St Jean could turn him round 
her finger; but he had formed his plans even 
here. The first step was to betray the League 
—the scheme was not quifce ripe yet, and the 
news of Maxwell uncertain—and then take Marie 
St Jean for a tour upon the continent. There 
would be plenty of time to return and marry 
Enid afterwards without any unnecessary bother; 
for he had already made lip his mind that 
Miss St Jean was too proud to show her wrongs 
to tfhe world. 

On the Monday afternoon following Maxwell’s 
departure, Lo Gautier turned his steps in the 
direction of Grosvenor Squaue,- feeling on good 
terms with himself and all mankind. His 
schemes were prospering hugely. It was clearly 
useless, he determined, now to hesitate any 
longer; the blow must be struck, and the sooner 
the better for all parties concerned. With this 
intention upmost in hia mind, he trippingly 
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ascended the steps of Sir Geoffrey’s house and 
knocked. 

He found the baronet in the library, engaged 
as usual over some volume of deep spiritualistic 
research; the thing had become a passion with 
him now, and every spare moment was spent in 
this morbid amusement He was getting thin 
and haggard over it, and Le Gautier thought he 
looked very old and careworn as he watched 
him now. 

* You have come just in time,’ he cried, placing 
a paper-knife in the book and turning eagerly 1 
to Le Gautier. *1 have a passage here that I 
am unable to understand. Listen to this.’ 

‘I have something more important to speak 
of,’ Le Gautier interrupted. * I have something 
more pressing on hand than that attractive subject. 
Sir Geoffrey, next week I am summoned to 
Warsaw.* 

The baronet began to feel anxious ; he knew 
perfectly well what was coming, and, like all 
weak men, he dreaded anything like evil. The 
part that he had to play was a despicable one, 
and he feared his daughter’s angry scorn. Like 
a recalcitrant debtor, he began to cry for time, 
the time that never comes. ‘So you informed 
me last week,’ he replied, twisting a paper-knife 
in his hands uneasily. ‘I hope you will have 
a pleasant journey. How Jpng do you expect 
to be detained there 1 ’ 

4 1 cannot tell; it depends upon the amount 
of business to be done. I may be away six 
weeks ; but, at the very least, I do not see how 
I can get back to England under the month.’ 

Sir Geoffrey’s face lighted, in spite of his air 
of regret. Le Gautier noticed this; nothing 
escaped the ken of those keen black eyes. 

‘And when you return, we will complete our 
little arrangements,’ Sir Geoffrey exclaimed cheer¬ 
fully. ‘No hurry,-you know, no haste in such 
matters as these; anti, referring to our previous 
conversation, we cannot be too careful in tread¬ 
ing such uncertain ground. Enid ’- 

‘Precisely,’ Le Gautier interrupted. ‘With ■ 
all due deference to your opinion, there is need 
of action, which is a very different matter from 
that raw haste which your poet tells us is half- 
sister to delay. I must have something definite 
settled before I leave England/ 

‘Ton my honour, you know, you young men 
are very hasty,’ the baronet fidgeted ; ‘ there is 
no controlling you. In my time, things were 
quite different; men professed a certain deference 
to women, and did not take so much for granted 
as you do now ’- ( 

‘Sir Geoffrey,’ Le Gautier interrupted again, 

‘ things change ; men alter; but perfect love is 
the same for all time. I love your daughter, 
and would make her my wife/ 

In spite of the baronets feeble-mindedness, 
there was always something in the Frenchman’s 
higher flights which jarred upon his nerve's, a 
sense of insincerity, a certain hollow, grotesque 
mockery, which pained him. The last word 
struck upon* him .like some chords played out 
of tune. Still tho spell was upon him j he had 
nought to do but obey. 

‘ W e perfectly understand that,’ he replied, ‘ and 
therefore need say no more about it. You have 
my promise; indeed, how can it be otherwise 
with the memory of that awful manifestation 


before me ? And the word of a Charteris is 
always sufficient. But I do think, Le Gautier, 
that you are pushing this thing too far/ 

•‘Let the depth of my love excuse my im¬ 
petuosity and again the words Btruck harshly 
on the listener’s ears. ‘Surely the excuse is a 
good one. I am leaving England shortly ; and 
before I go, I must—nay, I will have an answer 
to the question which affects my happrqpss so 
deeply. It is only fair, only just that I should 
know my fate/ 

Sir Geoffrey speculated feebly what he was 
to do with a man like this. ‘But have a little 
patience ; let me prepare her for your proposal.’ 

‘Whicli you will promise to do, and put off 
day after day, as a man does who has an un¬ 
pleasant task to perform. No, !*>ir Geoffrey; I 
tfo not wish to conduct my wooing second-hand. 
There is no time like the present; my motto 
is “ Now.” I do not ask you to help me ; hut 
before I leave this house, it is my intention to 
speak to your daughter/ 

In sheer desperation^ not unmixed with a little 
irritation, Sir Geoffrey rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to conduct Le Gautier up-stairs. The 
thing must come sooner or later, he knew ; and 
so long as he was not asked personally to in¬ 
terfere, he (lid not so much mind, though he was 
not unconscious of sundry twinges of conscience 
as his arbitrary visitor disappeared. 

RACING ROGUERIES. 

To a man not infected with the disease, Turf- 
mania must appear the blindest of all infatua¬ 
tions. The gambler who trusts to the fall of 
the cards, arguing that in the natural fitness 
of things he is certain to be a winner some 
day, and spends all his time in calculating the 
doctrine of chances, is a rational person to the 
gull who, knowing what a mass of roguery leavens 
the Turf, will yet stake money, honour, and life 
upon its eventualities. Yet this is done every 
day, not only by greenhorns, but by men who 
are quite alive to the mysterious workings of 
the betting ring, who are fully aware that 
the ability of the horse or the jockey is the last 
factor to be taken into consideration ; who can 
amuse you for hours with stories of the swindles 
practised by owners, trainers, jockeys, ‘rings,* 
and who yet go on putting their money on the 
horse ‘ that must win ’—and never wins—in utter 
defiance of their foregathered knowledge. The 
racing ‘prophet’ who is behind the scenes, who 
makes ‘the turf’ the business of his life, not 
only fools the readers of the newspaper to which 
he sells his vaticinations, but himself as well, and 
often‘returns from a race as penniless as the 
silly ones who pin their faith upon his oracular 
utterances. Even the bookmaker has his ‘fancies,* 
upon which he stakes, and loses, the money 
that fools have put into his purse, with a blind 
confidence that is almost incredible. 

A certain horse has acquitted himself well 
in his trial gallops; there is not one in the 
race can beat him; and if he were allowed to 
do his best, would undoubtedly be the winner. 
But, as Touchstone says, ‘There is much virtue 
in an if.’ In the first place, the owner may 
not intend him to win, and may have actually 
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made arrangements for laying against his own 
horse. Or if the owner be ‘straight/ the jockey 
may have been bribed to check the horse’s speed 
as he nears the winning-post by some one whose 
interest it is that the horse shall not win. All 
these may work together, or each may have 
different interests in the event. And even 
should the animal be meant in all honesty 
to win, a stable. lad fop a five-pound note 
may secretly physic the horse, and good-bye the 
chances of the favourite on the morrow. Or 
some lurking ruffian in the pay of another owner 
or bookmaker may contrive to gain admission 
into the stable unknown to the animal’s guar¬ 
dians, and ‘nobble’ for himself. But gven after 
every form of knavery has been set aside, there 
are coutingendfbs that still render the risks of 
backing horses enormous. The jockey may spcifd 
the night before the race in dissipation, and 
mount with swimming head and nerveless hands ; 
or in liis cups he may betray some secret j 
of the stable that will give the advantage to j 
a rival; or the horse himself may become sick, 
or be out of form, or stumble, or be thrown 
out by a cur running across the course, or other 
accidents easy of occurrence; and yet, knowing 
all this, men will madly risk large sums upon 
the supposition that no such contretemps will 
happen. 

A lew anecdotes, however, of undeniable authen¬ 
ticity will better illustrate the tricks of the 
Turf than would pages of reflections and gene¬ 
ralisations. 

About half a century ago, at Newmarket, several 
horses who stood high in the betting, at different 
times suddenly went off sick just before the race 
lor which they were entered ; some died, others 
recovered, but all were disabled for the time 
being, and favourites that a lew hours previously 
outstripped every rival, would come, straggling 
yards behind the field. Every one knew they 
had been ‘nobbled but for a long time the 
perpetrator remained undiscovered ; at last, how¬ 
ever, a notorious scoundrel, one Dan Dawson, 
wa9 caught red-handed poisoning the troughs. 
During the trial, it came out that ho had made 
a regular trade of these nefarious practices, and 
it was more than suspected that not a few of 
the biggest men on the Turf were his employers. 
But although he was condemned to death, whether 
from the hope that some among his influential 
patrons would intercede for a reprieve, or from 
that hatred which certain men of his class have 
against ‘peaching/ he never betrayed them, and 
remained silent to the end. The most minute 
precautions are taken to guard the racehorse 
from such dangers, yet the cunning or daring of 
his enemies frequently proves more than a match 
for the care of his owners. « 

In 1842, Lanercost was regarded as the certain 
victor for the Ascot Cup. While he was being 
conveyed to the course in a van, the grooms in 
charge stopped at an inn between Leatherhead 
and Sunninghill to refresh, leaving one to keep 
watch. Just after they had gone into the 
house, two sailors came out of it. ‘Hillo/ 
cried one, ‘here’s Lanercost; let’s have a peep 
at liim; ’ and he sprang up on the side of 
the van, while his companion at the same time 
diverted the attention of the man on guard. 

A moment afterwards, the first jumped down 


again, and then the two disappeared into a copse: 
it was all done so quickly that the groom had 
no time to interpose; and before he could summon 
his mates, the men were out of sight. When 
the race came on, instead of achieving the antici¬ 
pated victory, poor Lanercost came in last. In 
the course of the ensuing month, ho entirely 
changed colour, and was never fit to run again. 
There is no doubt that the pretended sailor had 
contrived to administer some powerful drug to 
the animal during the few seconds he hung over 
his box. 

Somewhere about the same time, a horse named 
Marcus was the favourite, for the St Leger. The 
day before the race, while he and some other 
horses were standing at the Doncaster Arms , an 
ill-looking fellow entered the kitchen of that 
tavern and seated himself beside a boiler from 
which the stable lads were every now and then 
drawing water for their charges. There was no 
one in the kitchen save a maid-servant, whom 
the strangei epnt out to bring him a pot of beer. 
When she returned, the girl was going to fill 
her tea-kettle from the boiler, but the fellow 
stopped her by saying: ‘ I wouldn’t take my 
tea-water from there if I was you, it looks so 
yellow and greasy.’ 

‘All right; I’ll get it outsid<y she answered. 
When she came back the second time, the man 
had gone. * 

The next morning two horses were found dead 
in their stalls; while Marcus, who was just able 
to run, came in last, and also died during the 
day. Upon the bodies being opened, arsenic 
was found in their stomachs. The girl then 
remembered the incident of the loafer, who had 
no doubt poisoned the water in the copper; and 
had she been as stubborn as most of her kind, 
several human victims would have been added 
to the equine list By the defeat of Marcus, 
the owner of a horse named Chorister won seven 
thousand pounds. 

Sometimes the defeat of the favourite is brought 
about by less bold but more subtle means; and 
occasionally the tables are turned in a very un¬ 
expected manner, as in the following instance. 
For the Doncaster of 1824, Jerry—a horse belong¬ 
ing to a well-known sporting man named Gas¬ 
coigne—was the favourite. A little before the 
event came off, however, George Payne, a noted 
Turfite, got ‘the tip’ from John Gully, the ex- 
pmelightcr, that Jerry would not win; and 
the day before the race, these two worthies, 
doubtless .well knowing why, laid six thousand 
against him. Gascoigne could not understand 
how it was that the more*he backed his horse, 
which was in magnificent condition, the less it 
advanced in favour. He felt sure there was a 
screw loose somewhere, but he could not tell in 
what direction to look for it. Two nights before 
the race, as he was takirfg a walk in the out¬ 
skirts of Doncaster, he paused at a turnpike gate, 
and just a$ that moment a postchaise stopped 
to pay toll. By the light of the lamp which the 
toll-keeper held in his han d. G ascoigne observed 
Jerry r 


who was to ride Jerry next day seated 
within, almost helplessly drunk, between two of 
the most notorious blacklegs of the time. In a 
moment he saw it all. Hurrying away, lest he 
should be recognised, he went back to his hotel, 
and set about concocting measures to counteract 
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the plot that he perceived had been formed 
against him. Without making known his dis¬ 
covery to any one, he secured the services of 
another jockey, bound the man down to silence; 
and at the last moment, just as the traitor was 
going to mount, his substitute slipped into the 
saddle, and won the race, to the discomfiture and 
well-merited loss of the conspirators, who had 
betted all they possessed upon the event. 

Men called ‘Touts’ are employed by book¬ 
makers and others to watch racehorses at exercise 
and report upon their condition; these spies;are 
abhorred by trainers and owners, and have to 
pursue their espionage under many difficulties, 
sometimes lying in a dry or k damp ditch, or a 
hole covered over with brambles, or on the roof of 
a stable, to be ready to witness the morning gallop. 
When detected, they do not often escape under a 
horsewhipping or a ducking. On one bitterly 
cold night, a fellow had crawled upon the roof 
of a stall to listen if the favourite had a cough. 
Aware of his presence, though pretending to be 
ignorant of it, the trainer ordered the stable boys 
to throw up pails of water upon the spot where 
he was ensconced until the very clothes froze upon 
the poor wretch’s back ; but he had the con¬ 
solation of hearing the horse stabled beneath 
cough several times, and next morning the odds 
were heavy against the favourite. Unfortunately 
for the rogues, however, the favourite on the 
previous night had been moved into another 
stable, and a horse with a cough had been sub¬ 
stituted, to deceive the tout, with the result that 
those who ventured their money on his informa¬ 
tion, lost. 

A much cleverer ruse was the following. An 
owner named Wilson was about to try a two- 
year-old colt. ‘We shall be watched, and his 
white right fore-leg will be sure to be noticed,’ 
remarked the trainer.—‘ Leave that to me,’ said 
Mr Wilson. Next morning, he was at the stable 
at daybreak, and with some black paint soon 
changed the colour of the leg; while a brush 
dipped in white transferred the distinguishing 
mark to a far inferior horse, which showed but j 
poorly beside the other. The tout on the watch 
naturally took one for the other, and reported 
accordingly. The next day, a certain nobleman 
gave fifteen hundred for the falsified animal, 
which was worth about four. 

We have purposely omitted the more cele¬ 
brated Turf swindles, such as the ‘Running 
Rein’ fraud, and others that made a sensation 
in their day, confining ourselves to the less 
known affairs, which were not found out until 
reparation to the victirps was impossible, our 
principal desire being to make clear to ‘the 
outsiders ’ the enormous odds against which they 
Btake their money. 

Those who are not behind ‘the scenes may sup¬ 
pose that the bookmakers (pencillers) and the 
‘knowing ones’ ^generally, enjoy a perfect im¬ 
munity; from the perils and dangers,‘■pitfalls and 
temptations, of horseracing; but that is not the 
case. Not unVreq&vAitly they walk blindly into the 
trap they set for others ; the biter is frequently 
bitten; and many an ingenious fraud has been 
put upon the ‘pencillers’ by outside betting- 
men, as. the two following stories will show. 
.For obvious reasons, all data are suppressed, but 
the truth of the anecdotes can be vouched for. 




One day a City man, who was given to 
betting, and whom we shall call A, received a 
visit from a friend addicted to the same weak¬ 
ness, who shall be designated B. Locking the 
room door and sinking his voice to a whisper, 
B announced that he had made a wonderful 
discovery by which betting could be reduced 
to a system of all prizes and no blanks, and 
consequently a fortune very quickly realised. 
JNow is your chance,’ he said, ‘if you like to 
join me. I shall give no explanation of the 
method ; come and see for yourself.’ 

An appointment was made for the next morn¬ 
ing, the date of the X races, at the Z (betting) 
Club. 

* Have you anything on this v racc ? ’ was the 
first inquiry made by B as A 'came into tlio 
room. 

The answer was in the negative. 

‘Now, listen to me,’ said B, drawing him into 
a corner, for the place, as usual at such times, 
was crowded with betting-men : ‘ the final list 
for the twelve o’clock race will be telegraphed 
here in a few minutes.’ (The Z, it need scarcely 
be said, had its private tape.) ‘Lay all the 
money you like, at any odds, upon the horse 
1 shall select, and I will guarantee that it 
shall be the winner. But mind, you must not 
lose a second after I have given you the hint. 
Go to the nearest bookmaker in the room and 
make your bet on the instant.’ 

A minute or two afterwards, the electric bell 
gave the signal, and there was a general rush 
to the machine. B was one of the first to 
scan the list: there were five runners. He passed 
his finger down the names until he paused 
almost imperceptibly upon Y, and looked at 
his companion, who, although it was the very 
last horse he would have thought of backing, 
boldly called out: ‘I’ll take tne odds against 
Y.’ 

Y being a rank outsider, a bookmaker laid 
the odds on the instant. One minute after¬ 
wards came the announcement that Y was the 
winner. 

After they left the club together, B unfolded 
the mystery. ‘ When the list of runners was tele¬ 
graphed,’ he said, * the race was already won.’ 

‘But how could that be?’ asked A. ‘The 
race was run at twelve, and the time on the 
telegram was three minutes to twelve.’ 

‘The time was falsified,’ was the reply. ‘The 
message was not wired until past the hour, nor 
until the winner was declared.’ 

‘And how could you fix upon the right one?’ 
demanded A 

‘There was the minutest dash on the tape 
against the name of the winner, only noticeable 
by orffe in the secret. .You see, the clerks are 
in the pay of an Association. There are three 
or four other clubs beside this where we get 
the telegrams in the same manner, so that we 
vary our times. Here, for instance, we put 
upon the twelve o’clock race; at another, upon 
tlie one ; at a third, upon the two, and so on.’ 

We may add that the fraud was ultimately 
discovered, and the clerks who worked it severely 
punished. 

The next trick we shall relate could not be 
practised now, in consequence of an alteration 
in the Turf customs. It was worked in this 
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fashion by two confederates. Let us suppose it 
to be the Lewes races. One of the two goes down 
to Lewes on the previous day, and by the last 
post sends a letter addressed in pencil and un¬ 
sealed to his brother-rogue in London. Inside 
the envelope is a note addressed to a book¬ 
maker, simply containing the words, ‘Please 
back for so much.—Yours truly, Jones’— 
a Nark being left for the horse’s name. This 
missive arrives in town by the morning post, 
and the instant the race is run the name of 
the winner is telegraphed to rogue number two, 
who then inserts the name of the horse, rubs 
out his own name and address from the enve- ; 
lope, writes the/- of the bookmaker instead, and ! 
seals it up. E. ytiling is now perfect in appear- , 
ance : there are the Lewes postmark of the pre- I 
vious night, the London of the morning, and 
the seal untampered with. We need scarcely say 
that the handwriting appears to be the same, 
and, according to the rules of racing at that 
time, if a letter be delayed in transmission 
through the post, the bookmaker is still made 
answerable for its contents. 

And now, how is it to be got into his hands 
without exciting suspicion? There arc several 
Avays of doing this: sometimes he may be at 
the club, and then the letter is dropped into 
the letter-box ; but the favourite dodge is to 
dress up a man as a postman, Avith bag and 
a bundle of letters in his hand, Avho will deliver 
it at the victim’s ofliee; or the confederate Avill 
watch for the real postman, walk behind him, 
drop the letter on the pavement, and then call 
out to the carrier: ‘llillo, you’ve dropped one 
of your letters.’ 

The man will pick it up, and, being almost 
certain to have others addressed to the same 
person, innocently play the rogue’s game. As to 
the bookmaker, all lie can do is to write a 
letter of Complaint to St Martin’a-le-Grand and 
pay the money. 

You cannot touch pitch without being defiled, 
or play with edged tools without being cut, 
says the old proverb ; and you cannot associate 
with rogues and play the rogue without occa¬ 
sionally being swindled yourself. 

MISS MASTERMAN’S DISCOVERY. 

IN TAVO CHAPTERS.—CHAP II. 

Since she left the rectory, she had had two 
letters from Lady O’Leary, a passage in the second 
having made a powerful impression upon her: 
‘Since your departure, my dear Phoebe, I have 
bad leisure for much reflection on the subject of 
your frightful discovery; and after considerable 
cogitation, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it is certainly your bounden duty to acquaint 
the bishop Avith the conduct of Mr Draycott, 
and to do so at once before you return to Sunny- 
dale. I should advise you to Avrite and inclose 
that abandoned widow’s note. I fancy that we 
are not the only ones who are beginning to see 
through this sanctimonious villain of a rector. 

I observed last Sunday that several of the con¬ 
gregation, amongst them Lady Conyers and 
General Scott and his family, who always stay 


for a chat with the Draycotts after service, left 
the church as quickly as possible, as if to avoid 
speaking to any of the family. Mrs Penrose 
Avas not at church ; no doubt 6he had her reasons 
for staying away, though I heard from Miss Jones 
that it was given out that it was a bad head¬ 
ache that kept her at home.’ 

From Lady O’Leary’s statement, it was not 
clear if Mrs Penrose’s headache had been publicly 
announced in church or not; and the worthy 
lady*had also omitted to mention that it was 
entirely OAving to her own hints and innuendoes, 
industriously dropped here and there, accom¬ 
panied by significant looks of unutterable mean¬ 
ing, that the mind of the parish was being con¬ 
siderably exercised Avitli grave doubts as to Mr 
Draycott’s moral character. The letter went on 
to say that invitations had been issued for a large 
evening party at the rectory on the following 
Thursday. LRdy O’Leary strongly urged Miss 
Masfcerman so to time her return as to be 
present at it, adding: ‘ I intend to go, as I 
feel it my. duty to neglect no opportunity of 
collecting evidence Avhich may serve to deliver 
our hearths and homes from thN contaminating 
presence of the shameless Draycott! ’ 

On reading tills. Miss Mastcrman considered 
that there was no further proof wanting of the 
enormity of the rector’s guilt. Another sus¬ 
picious circumstance was, that she had received 
no invitation, and in three days the party Avould 
take place. She therefore felt convinced that 
the rector, dreading lest licr keen eye should 
detect more than would be noticed by the 
shallow members of his own family, had made 
some excuse to prevent Airs Draycott from 
bidding her to the festivity; consequently, resolv¬ 
ing to hesitate no longer, she sat down and 
indited the following letter : 

To tjie Right Rev. tlte Lord Bishop of -. 

My Lord—I venture, as a temporary resident 
in the parish- of Sunnydale, to call to your 
lordship’s notice some heinous irregularities in 
the conduct of the Rev. Stephen Draycott, rector 
of that parish. I should indeed blush to record 
tlie details of his guilt in any Avords of mine; 
but the inclosed note, addressed to him by a 
person who calls herself ‘Mrs Penrose,’ will, I 
think, speak for itself. Tflo individual Avhom 
I allude to is, I have *every reason to fear, an 
astute adventuress; and should your Lordship 
think it worth Avkile to make further inquiries 
respecting her, I have no. doubt that auffici.nt 
evidence will speedily be found to substantiate 
my * statements in every respectf.—I have the 
honour to b*e, My Lord, Your Lordship’s most 
obedient humblo servant, „ 

(Miss) Ph&be Masterman. 

Miss Masterman next wrote a letter to the 
unconscious Mrs Draycott, fixing the. following 
Friday for her return, at the same time fully 
intending to make some excuse for arriving 
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unexpectedly on Thursday afternoon instead, so 
as to be in time for the party in the evening. 
She then sent a few lines to Lady O’Leary 
acquainting her with all she had done ; and after 
seeing her letters posted, she congratulated her¬ 
self on the courage and resolution with which 
she had carried out what she believed to be a 
duty to society. 

On Thursday, Miss Masterman left Bradborough 
early in the morning, having so arranged her 
journey that she would arrive at Sunny dale 
about six, which, as she calculated, would give 
her time to unpack and dress for the evening. 
But, by an unfortunate chance, it happened that 
as the train by which she travelled during the 
first part of her journey was delayed, it would 
be quite impossible to be at the rectory much 
before eleven o’clock p.m. Even Miss Masterman 
felt that that would be too late an hour at 
which to arrive unexpectedly; so she made up her 
mind that her only course would be to go to the 
village inn for the night, her one consolation 
being, that Lady O’Leary would be sure to give 
her a full and particular account of all that 
occurred at the rectory. 

The alteration in her arrangements was most 
annoying to Miss Masterman, who, like many 
other rich people, if she made a plan, expected, 
as a matter of course, that it should be rigidly 
adhered to. During four hours which she had 
to wait at a junction, she sat and brooded over 
her grievances, waxing more and more grim as 
Bhe did so. To add to her irritation, the rain 
began to come down in torrents ; and the cold 
and draughty statin was made additionally com¬ 
fortless by the damp air which came in through 
every door and window, and penetrated to every 
bone in Miss Masterman’s body. 

At- length, however, the dreary journey came 
to an end j and on reaching her destination, 
she took a fly, and ordered the man to drive 
her to the only decent inn that Sunnydale 
could boast. Bv this time it was past 
eleven o’clock. The rain had ceased, and the 
moon was shining brightly, throwing streams 
of silvery light on all around, and bringing 
every object into unusual prominence. In order 
to reach the inn, it was necessary to pass Fern 
Lodge, the pretty cottage residence of Mrs Pen¬ 
rose. Fancying she heard voices, Miss Master- 
man leaned forward and looked out of the 
window. What was her horror and amaze¬ 
ment to see Mr Draycott gallantly escorting 
Mrs Penrose to her door 1 There was no mis¬ 
taking the rector’s tall figure and dignified deport¬ 
ment. But the widow ! Dressed in what ap¬ 
peared to be an elegant coUtume, her bare arms 
and neck, plainly visible through her black lace 
shawl, were gleaming with diamonds ! But even 
this was not all! The bright moonlight falling 
on her upturned face as she smiled upon Mr 
Draycott, plainly*revealed powder and rouge! 
Slowly the pair advanced towards the house, 
and as a turn in the road hid them from sight, 
Mr Draycott was bending over his companion, 
apparently engaged in earnest conversation. 

Miss Maateripan sank back in the fly in the 
greatest agitation. Her worBt suspicions were 


now confirmed! and by the time she arrived 
at the inn, she felt fairly exhausted with excite¬ 
ment. Miss Masterman at once requested to be 
shown to her room; and during the greater part 
of the night she lay awake, thinking over the 
startling discoveries she had made and their 
probable results. On one point she had quite 
made up her mind—that nothing would induce 
her to remain any longer under the same roof 
with the rector. So she arranged with the hostess 
of the Sunnydale Arms that she would stay there 
for a week—to await events. At an early hour 
she called upon Lady O’Leary; but, to her great 
disappointment, she found that lady confined to 
her room with such a severe attack of gout, that 
she had been unable to be present at the rectory 
on the previous evening. The' invalid listened 
with greedy interest to Miss Mastcrman’s revela¬ 
tions, and for the moment she forgot the pain 
she was enduring in the delight of hearing about 
Mrs Penrose’s rouge, and especially the diamonds, 
which were ‘confirmation strong,’ if any were 
needed, of the words in the fatal letter. On 
her side, Lady O’Leary had little to tell Miss 
Masterman, except that two days ago she had 
Been Magdalen Draycott, who told her that they 
only expected about half the number they had 
asked to the party, as so mauy had refused. The 
girl had also said that her mother was a good 
deal worried about it ; from which Lady O’Leary 
concluded that things were coming to a crisis, 
and that people were beginning to see the un¬ 
principled Draycott in his true colours. The 
interview between the two ladies was terminated 
by a paroxysm of agony which seized upon the 
invalid, and completely incapacitated her for 
further conversation. 

Miss Masterman returned to the inn for lunch, 
and then prepared for her momentous visit to 
the rectory; for she had resolved to beard the 
lion in his den, and to denounce him in the 
presence of his family as a hypocrite. On arriv¬ 
ing at the rectory, she was told by the servant 
who appeared in answer to her imperious knock, 
that the rector was at that time engaged with 
the churchwardens and others on parish business, 
and could not be interrupted. 

‘ My business will not admit of delay,’ replied 
Miss Masterman. * I must insist upon seeing the 
rector at once.’ Then, as the servant endeav¬ 
oured to expostulate—‘No words !’ continued 
the spinster ; ‘ conduct me to him at once.’ 

The servant then led the way, though with 
evident reluctance, and throwing open the draw¬ 
ing-room door, announced Miss Masterman. 

Bristling with conscious virtue, her tall form 
drawn up to its fullest height, she intrepidly 
advanced, seeming to breathe out threutenines 
and slaughter in her progress, and her whole 
appearance formidable to the last degree. 

The dining-room was full of people, who were 
seated round the long table, at the head of wliich 
presided tbe rector. The two churchwardens 
were seated near him. The rest of the party 
included Mrs Draycott, Lady Conyers, General 
Scott, and many of* the leading residents of Sunny- 
clale, who had met to discuss some necessary 
alterations in the hours of the church services. 
At sight of Miss Masterman, a dead silence fell 
upon the assembly. Nothing daunted, she 
advanced to Mr s Draycott, and held out her 
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hand ; but, to her surprise, she was repulsed. 
She was then addressed by the rector, who, rising 
from his chair, said in dignified accents: ‘ If 
you wish to speak to me, Miss Masterman, I 
will come to you presently in the study. At 
present, I am engaged, as you see, with my 
friends.’ 

‘I can perfectly understand your motives in 
wislrng to speak to me without witnesses, Mr 
Draycott,’ replied she ; * but you shall not escape 
so easily. What I have to say shall be said 


here, in the hearing of your wife, and of the 
friends whom you have so grossly deceived.’ 

‘ I spoke for your own sake, madam, not mine,’ 
said the rector, as he turned pale witfi anger. 
‘But since you ?; L-it upon it, pray, let my friends 
hear what excuse you have to offer for this 
uncalled-for intrusion.’ 

* I wish to acquaint them with your real 
character,’ answered Miss Masterman firmly. 
‘You know that you are an unprincipled man 
and a profligate.’ 

At these audacious words, all the company 
rose to their feet, with the exception of Mi 1 
Sheldon, the rector’s churchwarden, a young and 
rising solicitor, who—his professional instincts 
instantly on the alert—scented legal proceedings, 
and began quickly and silently to take notes 
of all that passed. The other churchwarden, Mr 
Blare, a little puffy, red-faced man, with a temper 
that was the terror of all the naughty hoys in 
the parish, after vainly trying to express his wrath 
articulately, sank back into bis chair again 
gasping and snorting, till his face assumed an 
apoplectic hue that was truly alarming. The 
rest of the assembly loudly expressed tlieir indig¬ 
nation at Miss Mastcrman’s extraordinary allega¬ 
tions ; when above the din rang out the rector’s 
clear and penetratiner voice. ‘My friends,’ he 
cried, ‘will you he seated, and listen to me?’ 
Then, as they obeyed in silence, he turned to 
the furious woman before him, and continued : 
‘May I ask, Miss Masterman, by what right 
you abstracted a letter lrom my study, and then i 
took the unwarrantable liberty of sending it to 
the bishop ? ’ 

‘I wished to open the bishop’s eyes to your 
real character,’ replied Miss Masterman. ‘ I read 
that letter by the merest accident, and I felt that 
it was only right that others should be unde¬ 
ceived as well as myself’ 

‘And are you aware,’ demanded Mr Draycott 
sternly, ‘that you have rendered yourself liable 
to an action for libel ? ’ 

‘Certainly not,’answered Miss Masterman, ‘for 
I have only spoken the truth. It is of no use 
to try and bully, Mr Draycott; your character 
has now been discovered.’ 

At this crisis, Miss Masterman was intercepted 
by an angry snort from Mr Blare, who, after 
making another futile attempt to express him¬ 
self coherently, subsided into a violent fit of 
coughing, after which, he contented himself with 

S 'ving vent to a short jeering laugh whenever 
iss Masterman spoke, in a manner that irritated 
that lady almost beyond endurance. 

‘ Perhaps, before you indulge in any more strong 
language, you will be good enough to listen to 
a few words of explanation,’ proceeded the rector. 

‘ The letter which you purloined from my study 
referred merely to some theatricals. My wife 


had written a little play in which Mrs Penrose 
was to take part; the play was to be acted last 
night at a party in this house, which had been 
purposely kept a secret from you on account of 
your known dislike of all theatrical entertain¬ 
ments. The articles alluded to in Mrs Penrose’s 
letter to me were required by her for the part 
she was to play. Had you mentioned the matter 
to me or to any member of my family, you 
would have heard the truth, and spared yourself 
and us much unnecessary pain.’ 

‘IJhen,’ gasped Miss Masterman, ‘when I saw 
you and Mrs Penrose at eleven o’clock last 
night’- 

‘ I was escorting* her home, after her kind¬ 
ness in helping us,’ replied Mr Draycott. Then, 
as his voice trembled with suppressed anger, he 
continued : * I have been this morning, thanks to 
your impertinent interference, subjected to a 
severe cross-examination by my bishop; • and 
though I trust he is now convinced of the false¬ 
hood of your allegations, I have been put in a 
most painful position. Owing to you and Lady 
O’Leary—who has not scrupled to spread scan¬ 
dalous reports about me in my own parish— 

I have beeh cut by some of my most valued 
friends; and if I refrain from prosecuting you 
both for libel, it is only on condition that you 
offer a full and aqjple apology for your most 
wicked and uncalled-for assertions.’ 

As Miss Masterman heard these words, she 
felt ready to sink through the ground, for she 
at once saw the folly and wickedness of her 
conduct in its true light. All her assurance 
deserted her, and she feebly tried to falter out 
a few words of regret j but the rector sternly 
interrupted her. ‘That is not sufficient, Miss 
Masterman,’ said he. ‘I must trouble you to 
write at once to the bishop, and also to send a 
paragraph to the local papers, to retract every 
word that you and Lady O’Leary have said 
against my character. Should you, or she, refuse 1 
to do me this justice, I shall immediately com¬ 
mence proceedings against you both 1 ’ 

Here the solicitor interposed with : ‘ I am in 
a position to warn Miss Masterman that should 
Mr Draycott determine to institute proceedings 
for libel, the damages in this case might be. 
excessive.’ 

Baffled, confounded, and for the first time in her 
life completely cowed, Miss Masterman looked 
helplessly around her, and had the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing Lady Conyers, General Scott, those 
rich and influential members of the congrega¬ 
tion, whose friendship sh^ had so sedulously 
cultivated, turn their backs upon her in utter 
contempt, as she passetf down the room; even 
kind Mrs Draycott averted her eyes from her; 
and her equanimity was by no means restored 
when, on reaching thfc door, she found that it I A 
been left partially open, and that the whole of 
the'preceding conversation-had been overheard 
by Master Hubert, who .was novf turning somer¬ 
saults in the hall, as Miss Masterman more than 
suspected, in celebration of -her awn discomfi¬ 
ture. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Miss 
Masterman and her friend were only too thank¬ 
ful to accept the rector's terms, and so escape 
the just penalty of their conduct ^ and whenever, 
after this, Miss Masterman felt inclined to give 
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too free license to her tongue, the rising tempta¬ 
tion was instantly subdued by the recollection 
of the mischief once wrought by that unrulv 
member during her summer holiday in the parish 
of Sunnydale. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC STAR-CHARTING. 

It is now some years since photography was 
first called to the assistance of the astronomer, 
and the results which have been achieved show 
that it will play a still more important part in 
the future. A description of all its advantages 
would carry us far beyond the limits of the 
present article] but we mention four, as they 
are necessary to the understanding of the subject 
The power which the sensitive film possesses 
of recording the appearance of a bright object 
to whose light it has been exposed for only a 
minute fraction of a second, has, enabled us to 
obtain pictures of the sun that are much more 
accurate than ordinary drawings. The camera, 
moreover, has the faculty of seeing a great deal 
in a very short space of time. If we confine 
our attention to a small area, a very few moments 
suffice to show us all that is to be seen by the 
naked eye ; persistent looking for half an hour 
would only tire our eyes without enabling us 
to see anything at first invisible. It is different 
with the camera ; the longer the light is per¬ 
mitted to fall on the plate, the more details do 
we find in the resulting picture. The fact that 
some rays are more effective (photographically) 
than others has enabled Dr lluggins to photo¬ 
graph, in full sunlight, that extremely faint solar 
appendage, the corona, which is visible to the 
eye only when the intense light of the sun is 
hidden as during a total eclipse. 

The latest demand which has been made 
upon the astronomer’s new assistant is no less 
than a great atlas of all the stars down to those 
of the fifteenth magnitude. The magnificent 
idea of photographing this immense number of 
stars—probably about twenty millions—is due 
to the officials of the Paris Observatory. The 
instrument which Messrs Paul and Prosper 
Henry have constructed for this research may 
be described roughly as two telescopes side by 
side and moving together. One of these, having 
a specially designed^object-glass, carries the sensi¬ 
tive plate for the reception of the image. The 
arrangement is provided' with a clockwork motion, 
in order that, during the time of exposure, the 
situation of each star’s image may not alter; 
hut as clockwork, however carefully made, is 
not infallible, an observer, looking tlirough the 
second telescope, nips in the bud, so to speak, 
any tendency to aberration. Since the little 

X ts that frequently occur on the photographic 
tes may *be jaistaken for stars, and so serve 
to swell future lists of ‘variables,’ each plate is 
exposed three times, and each star is therefore 
represented by three marks. The alteration in 
the position oi the plate between each of the three 
exposures is so, slight, that it requires a microscope 
to show that the dots are triple. With this 


splendid apparatus, only one two-hundredth of a 
second is necessary for the recording of the posi¬ 
tion of first-magnitude stars. Those of the sixth 
magnitude, which can only be perceived with 
the naked eye on a very dark night, require 
only half a second. The faintest which can be 
seen through the telescope, those of about the 
fourteenth magnitude, take three minutes to make 
an impression. But although the human eye is 
not sensitive enough to go any farther than this, 
stars of the fifteenth and even the sixteenth 
magnitude can be made to appear on the plate, 
if the exposure be sufficiently prolonged. In the 
latter case, an hour and a half is necessary. 

In one of Messrs Henry’s charts, about five 
thousand stars were counted. The construction 
of such a chart by the ordiilary method of 
fneasurement would have taken many months; 
now it only takes three hours. Thus the prepara¬ 
tion of a set of maps such us Messrs Henry 
suggest would occupy less time than the charting 
of one-liundredth part of the number of stars 
by ordinary methods. It has been calculated 
that if the work be divided among twelve 
observatories, five hundred and ten photographs 
would be required from each; and making every 
allowance, ten years would probably see the 
completion of the most elaborate survey of the 
whole heavens ever undertaken. This may seem 
a long time; but we must remember that Argc- 
lander^s great charts of the northern hemisphere, 
which contained only three hundred and twenty- 
four thousand stars, occupied seven years of 
observatory work alone! 

The importance of obtaining a permanent 
record of the present positions of twenty million 
stars cannot be overestimated. We find that if 
old measurements, such as those of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and others, are to be 
trusted, very great changes must have taken place 
in the heavens. But are they to be trusted? 
The differences between their observations and 
ours must in many cases be attributed to the 
roughness of their instruments; but some cannot 
be altogether explained thus. As, however, we 
do not know where actual change ends and faulty 
measurement begins, no very definite knowledge 
can be derived from the comparison. A photo¬ 
graph of Borne part of the heavens by Cassini— 
what an invaluable legacy it would have been ! 
With such a survey as Messrs Henry propose, 
future astronomers will he able not only to be 
sure of the existence of changes, but also to 
measure their extent. But the astronomers of the 
future will not be the only gainers. During an 
hour, a planet moves quite an appreciable dis¬ 
tance ; it will therefore appear on the plate as a 
short line instead of a point. Thus, one of the 
first Jesuits will probably be a considerable acces¬ 
sion to the numbers of the minor planets which 
circulate between Mars and Jupiter. Who knows 
that the transneptunian planet itself will not be 
found in this way? Besides this very obvious 
advantage, these charts will be of the greatest use 
in the study of the form and constitution of the 
stellar universe. It is only by the employment 
of such charts that we can arrive at a proper 
understanding of star arrangement. The methods 
of star-gauging which Sir William Herschel em¬ 
ployed for this purpose failed to give any satis¬ 
factory account of the form of the Milky-way in 
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apace. His first method was to point his large of the Emperor of Brazil, and provide our 
telescope in various directions successively, count- observers with proper instruments, there is no 
ing the number of stars visible in tho field each reason why this great atlas should not be an 
time. He argued that if the stars were scat- accomplished fact in a few years. 

tered with approximate uniformity throughout the ___ 

galaxy, then the more he counted in a unit of A , TTT ,, a «/Nvr 

area, the farther must it extend in that direction. DAVID* SON SOLOMON. 

On this assumption, he calculated that the depth Mr David Moses, who is now dead, was a 
of luc Milky-waywas eighty times the distance of j ewe u cr an d pawnbroker in Wvch Street. He 
the first-magnitude stars. Sir John Herschel, by k t a Ter d show of jewe 4 in tbe front 
precisely the same method, found the proportion ?• . , v , J , *, 

to be seven hundred and fifty instead of eighty ! 1 TO *" r '° f lna , establishment, and was never 
• This discrepancy alone gives some idea of the | cnown to complain as to trade being unsatis- 
un trust worthiness of the method ; and there are factory in the line of watches and precious stones 
many other arguments against it, into tfrhieh we and electro-plate. But Mr Moses made much 
have not space «. ■ enter. more money by his pawnbroking than by his 

Sir William’s second method, although some, jeweller’s shop, and still more by discounting 
times confounded with his first, was in reality quite bills at cent, per cent., than by either of the 
different from it Instead of counting the number tw0 businesses which he ostensibly followed. The 
I’S'A seen with the same telescope m bill-discounting, which was also accompanied by 
equal small areas m various parts of the Milky- , . . / . 

way, he now attempted to estimate the depth by money-lending .at stiff rates, was not done.at the 
noting the telescopic power necessary to ‘resolve’ K ‘ 10 P Jn Wych Street, but at an office in the 
the nebulous places into crowds of separate stars, neighbourhood of Lombard Street. Tho office 
When we examine the galaxy with the naked was handsomely fitted up; the shop was rather 
eye, it appears to be simply a cloud of misty second-hand in appearance, and filled with odds 
light. A small telescope, however, suffices to and ends which had never beenVedcemed from 
show that it is made up of stars; but in most p awn- At the shop, Mr Moses rarely showed 
parts the background still seems nebulous. A himsdf for lle ha<f a valuable assistant in the 
stronger telescope entirely clears up and resolves , ’ , . , , . r , . , 

some of these nebulous portions, while other parts f a P e °, f Iu3 llecei f? ^ifee eieter, Miss Eachel 
require a still stronger power, and so on. In this Levi, who managed the pawnbroking and jewelry 
way, then, assuming that tho more difficult a business with a regard to the main point that 
misty part of the heavens was to resolve, the would have done credit to Shyloek. The 
farther off the stars composing that misty part aptitude of this elderly Jewess left Mr Moses 
were, he attempted to gauge the star depths. It plenty of time to attend to the office in the 
now appears that when he thought he was pene- neighbourhood of Lombard Street. He was not 
tratmg space farther and farther with telescopes Mr ° David Moses there ; that cognomen was 

painted in faded gilt lettem above the Wych 

at about the same average distance as the larger straet 6ho P | °. n ' ce boro ‘ he nttme ot 

bodies which had been already distinguished with Alfred Morris,’ which title seemed more m aecord- 
a feebler power, and which lie had therefore ance with the character of the clients who came 
assumed to be nearer. As a well-known writer thither to borrow on the strength of their aristo- 
saysk ‘ In each case where ilcrschel had assumed cratic names or connections, or to transact busi- 
that lie was penetrating farther and farther into nesa connected with what is technically termed 
space, he was only analysing more and more a , bit of Anybody who was anybody 

scrutm,singly a complex cloud of stara It is could ftl t a < bit of 8tiff > f rom Mr Alfred 

interesting to notice m this connection that one ... 1 .? , , , , , ■ .. „ 

still sees Herschel’s so-called split-grindstone Morris, provided he had no objection to pay _ a 
theory (which was based on observations made handsome rate ol interest, and allow a lair margin 
by the first method) quoted and illustrated in for commission and charges and other little inci- 
xnany text-books, although he renounced it dental expenses. Many of Mr Alfred Morris’s 
himself; and it is perfectly obvious to any one clients knew his real name to be David Moses, 
who has considered the question in the light of an j W ere aware of the 'VV^ch Street business, 
recent researches, that that theory is totally w } iere> indeed, some of ftiem had property lying 
un S n b .. tit i. in pledge. These, however, were old cus- 

“-f. r d Tl? i e t0 “ u M new A1 n 

vestigation in this direction has shown that the and to the outaide world, Closes was Mr Alfred 
Milky-way, far from being an affair of great depth Morris. 

in proportion to its distance from us, is really In appearance, the old man. was eminently 
what it seems, an immense irregular stream or Hebraic. HS had a hooked nose, and very curly 
belt composed of stars of all sizes. Much infor- white liair; he spoke with a na sal accent, and 
tnation has been extracted from Argelander’s called middle-ageu men ‘ ma^WBir.*^ As regards 
great charts ; but the photographic charts, that his business character, he was Shylockish. He 
will contain sixty or seventy times as many stars wanted, and took good care to get, his pound 
will be still more useful. It the idea is taken up of flesh, and an ounce or two over. He never 
as enthusiastically as it ought to be, and if our blushed to lend you fifty pounds on a hundred 
government, so niggardly in matters scientific, pounds acceptance, or seemed to think it out of 
can be induced to follow the enlightened example the way to deduct five pounds from the fifty for 
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* present expenses.’ By his orders, the poor folk 
who came on Monday morning to pnt the Sunday 
wearing apparel into pawn till the following 
Saturday evening were screwed down to the frac¬ 
tion of a penny; while the timid vendor of 
second-hand jewelry or old gold was browbeaten 
to such an extent that he or she gradually came 
to the opinion that the goods were really worth 
no more than Miss Rachel Levi represented, and 
thankfully accepted the price which that estim¬ 
able lady offered. It was Mr Moses’ idea of 
business to be hard and sharp and to look out 
for number one. 

There was, however, in the, heart of Moses one 
very soft spot. It may seem incredible that he 
who sucked the very lifeblood from young and 
foolish scions of noble houses, or made no diffi¬ 
culty in getting hold of the substance of widows 
and orphans, should have been capable of affec¬ 
tion. But Moses was capable of a great deal 
of affection, and this soft spot was all affection. 
It is a pity that we should have to say the affec.- ; 
tion was lavished on a worthless object; for Mr 
Solomon Moses, the only son and child of the 
old money-lender, and whom the old man loved | 
as well and as dotingly as his riches, was a 
thoroughly bad young scoundrel. When David j 
Moses was sixty, his son Solomon was twenty- 
three, and schooled in vice afcd debauchery. 

The senior Moses 1 plans with regard to his boy 
were from the boy’s very birth of the high and 
mighty kind. He intended first of all that the 
little Solomon should be a ‘sbentleman,* and 
have nothing to do with the shop in Wycli Street. 
He should, on attaining his majority, be provided 
with unlimited pocket-money and told to ‘go 
the pace.’ Perhaps, thought Mr David Moses, 
some of the young swells whom he was always 
having _ dealings with would take Solomon up 
and initiate him into the mysteries of society. 
When, therefore, Solomon came to his twenty- 
first birthday, Mr Moses took expensive chambers 
for him in the West, placed a handsome sum with 
a banker at his son’s credit, and told the young 
man that nothing would please him better than 
to know that his boy was living the life of a 
gentleman. You may be quite certain that Mr 
Solomon Moses was not slow to take advantage 
of his father’s kindness. His ideas of a gentle¬ 
manly life were somewhat hazy, but they were 
decided enough upon the subject of clothes of 
the fastest and loudest cut and style, of billiards 
and unlimited card-gnme9, of gambling and prize¬ 
fights, and of disreputable companions. He 
‘went the pace’ Splendidly; and Mr David 
Moses liked it, and thought his son a fine, lively 
young gentleman indeed. 

When Solomon was twenty-three, ho was as 
villainous a scamp as ona could find in all 
London. The money he wasted would have sup¬ 
ported a dozen ordinary families in com/ort, 
vet he had twise persuaded his father to double 
his allowance. The old man was “beginning to 
fear his son^and readily acceded to any request 
for money whicff^blomon made. Once or twice 
a shadow of suspicion had crossed his mind that 
Solomon was not the brilliant result he had.hoped 
for. The younger Mr Moses, for instance, had 
not gained the entrde to society which it had 
been his father’s aim he should secure. Ho had 
not made the acquaintance of the aristocracy, nor 


did he seem likely to contract a brilliant marriage 
with a peer’s daughter; and the only comfort 
old David had was the thought that these things 
took time. ■ 

One hot day in the summer of 1883, Solomon 
called a hansom, and was driven to Iris father’s 
office rear Lombard Street. He found ‘Mr 
Alfred Morris’ in and free, and forthwith made 
known his wishes, which ran in the direction of 
the sum of one thousand pounds. Old David 
stared. 

‘But, ma tear poy, I haven’t so much moneys 
about me ! ’ he objected. * And pesidcs, ma tear, 
I gave you your money for the quarter on’y 
last week. What may you require the moneys 
for ? ’ „ 

, * Betting heavy, and lost,’ said young Solomon 
briefly. 

‘ Petting J O my poy, that’s pad—that’s pad ! 
And lost too—that’s worse ! I tolt you not to 
pet unless you was certain of winning, Solomon, 
ma tear. Oh, to think that you are making the 
peautiful moneys fly away like that! ’ And then 
Mr David Moses plucked up spirit, and gave 
his worthy sou a real good lecture on the evil of 
wasting money. Solomon listened impatiently, 
and again repeated his request for a thousand 
pounds. And he got it—as he knew he would. 
Then he went away and called another cab, and 
prepared to be driven back to his elegant rooms. 
As he was piloted up the Strand, it occurred to 
him that he would call in at Wych Street and 
see Aunt Rachel; so he stopped his cab, and 
went into the jeweller’s shop, and was welcomed 
by the old Jewess in tho back-parlour. The 
worthy lady was polishing up some diamonds, 
and Solomon’s eyes wandered over the precious 
baubles covetously. 

‘Anything very valuable there, auntie?’ he 
asked presently. 

* No, Solomon dear ; nothing—nothing. The 

big diamond there is pretty well. It is worth 
two thousand pounds.’ „ 

‘Two thousand, eh?’ said young Mr Moses. 

‘ Very fair that, ain’t it ? ’ 

* Well, your father lent one thousand on it—or 
rather, I did.’ 

‘ Never redeemed ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

Solomon took up tho glittering stone and looked 
it carefully over. It was set in a massive ring, 
very plainly made, and with two or three distinc¬ 
tive marks inside the hoop. ‘And you’re asking 
two thousand for this, auntie ? ’ 

‘Yea, my dear, that’s the price. I shall put 
him in the window in a week or so.’ 

Solomon went home soon after that. His first 
proceeding, when he got out of his father’s shop, 
was to write down in his pocket-book a very 
accurate description of the big diamond and its 
ring. A very clever and equally rascally plan was 
forming itself in his brain. By the time he 
reached Trafalgar Square, his plan was com¬ 
plete. 

During the next week, more than one person 
stopped to gaze at the great diamond flashing in 
Moses’ Bhop-window. Its price was not upon it; 
but it was evident from • its size that it was of 
tremendous value. Passers-by speculated on the 
probable amount, and wondered when the thing 
would find a purchaser. About eleven o’clock 
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on the first day of its exposure, a middle- 
aged gentleman, sauntering leisurely up Wych 
Street from Booksellers’ Row, stopped m front 
of Moses’ shop, and looked for some minutes 
at the contents of the window. He was a 
good-looking man, well dressed in a quiet, un¬ 
ostentatious fashion; evidently a man of sub¬ 
stance and position. He was turning away, when 
his fell on the great diamond. He looked at 
it a second, and then opened the shop-door and 
walked in. A red-headed boy of distinct Hebraic 
extraction was yawning behind the counter. 

* What is the price of the large diamond in your 
window 9 ’ asked the solid-looking gentleman. 

The red-headed youth didn’t know, Uit would 
find out. He d_ appeared for a moment, and came 
back followed by Miss Rachel, who looked nar¬ 
rowly at the man who dared to ask the price of 
so large a stone. The gentleman bowed cour¬ 
teously to Miss Rachel, and repeated his ques-; 
tion. 

‘ Two thousand pounds,’ replied Miss Rachel. 

‘Ah ! A large price. May 1 see it?’ 

Miss Rachel acquiesced, and took the diamond 
ring from its case in the window. The stranger 
looked it carefully over, examined every mark 
with a sharp eye, and finally returned it to the 
old Jewess. 

‘I will purchase that ring, madam,’ he said. 
‘Be good enough to put it aside for me until 
to-morrow morning, when I will call and pay for 
it. I have been in search of sucli a stone for 
some time.’ 

Miss Rachel Levi was delighted. So, she was 
sure, would Mr David Moses be. She carefully 
locked up the ring in a big safe, and the stranger 
went his way with many bows on either side. 

Precisely at eleven o’clock the following morn¬ 
ing the customer called. He was accompanied 
by a dapper little man, whom Miss Rachel recog¬ 
nised as one of Mr Attenborough’s principal 
assistants. 

‘Good-morning, madam,’ said the stranger. 

‘ Here I am, you see, and here is the price of the 
ring—two Bank of England notes of one thousand 
pounds each. I think that is correct 9 ’ 

Yes, that was correct; and Miss Rachel 
unlocked the safe and handed the ring over to 
the customer, who had laid his two one-tliousand- 
pound notes on the counter before her. She 
placed the notes in the safe, looking them over 
with an experienced eye, to see that they were 
all right as regarded genuineness. The stranger 
received his ring, and turned to the man accom- 
ing him. 

brought this gentleman with me,’ he said to 
Miss Rachel, ‘just to tell me his opinion of the 
stone.—Very fine one, is it not, Mr Jones 9 ’ He 
passed the ring to the man as he spoke, and began 
to talk to Miss Rachel about the weather. 

The man named Jones looked with attentive 
eye at the glittering thing in his hand. He 
examined the gold setting and seemed satisfied, 
and then looked at the enormous stone. Sud¬ 
denly he uttered an exclamation which made Miss 
Rachel and the customer look round sharply. Mr 
Jones took a little peculiar-looking glass from his 
pocket and gazed at the diamond suspiciously. 
He said ‘ Ah ! ’ very emphatically, and threw the 
ring on the counter. 

‘How much did you give, sir?’ he asked of 


the customer, whose attention was now thoroughly 
aroused. 

‘ Two thousand pounds.’ 

‘Humph! Worth next to nothing. The gold's 
very good ; the diamond’s first-class paste !’ 

Miss Rachel uttered a faint scream as the 
customer turned to her. ‘What explanation can 
you give of this, madam 9 ’ he asked. 

The poor woman was dumb-stricken. She 
knew not what to say. 

‘Where did you get the ring, Miss Levi?’ asked 
Mr Jones. ‘ Perhaps you’ve been imposed upon.’ 

‘ It was pledged with my brother David,’ said 
Miss Rachel. ‘O dear me, gentlemen, I can’t 
think how it is ! it must be an imposition.’ 

‘Well, at anyrate, I can’t be imposed upon,’ 
said the stranger. ‘So I’ll thank you for my 
notes, madam; and thero is your paste ring.— 
Dear me, what an escape I ’ve had! I’m much 
obliged to you, Mr Jones, for your penetration.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr Jones, ‘that’s nothing! What 
puzzles me is*that Moses, who is very Bharp, 
should have been swindled, as he must have been. 
And then Miss Levi here is a regular authority on 
stones.’ % 

By this time poor Rachel had handed over the 
notes, and was regarding the fajge ring with a 
very disconsolate face. She was thinking what 
David would have tc*say on his return home. 

The stranger pressed something in the way of 
remuneration on Mr Jones and went away. 

Jones stayed a minute or two longer and talked 
the matter over with Miss Rachel. It was his 
idea that old Moses had had a duplicate made of 
the big diamond for some purpose of his own, and 
that lie had substituted the shadow for the sub¬ 
stance. He suggested this to Miss Rachel, who 
was'thereby a little comforted. 

But Mr Jones’ suspicion was wrong, as Miss 
Rachel quickly found on her brother’s home¬ 
coming. fc>he told him the story immediately he 
appeared, and the old man went nearly mad. 
He yelled for the ring to be brought him. Once 
in his hands, he literally shrieked with horror. 
‘It isn’t the tiamont at all!’ he cried. ‘Mine 
was not paste, as this is. It’s some conjuring 
trick, woman! ’ And he fell to moaning ana 
sobbing as if his heart would break. But the first 
fit of rage passed off, Mr David Moses took a 
practical step. He called on Mr Jones, and the 
two went away together to Scotland Yard ; there 
Jones described the strange would-be purchaser. 
The hard-featured ‘chief’ who listened to them 
smiled. 

‘That anything like himi?’ he asked, taking 
up an album and pointing to a portrait. 

* The very man ! * cried Mr Jones. 

‘Ah!’ said the chief.—‘Well, now, Mr Jones, 
be particular on onq point. Did you keep your 
eye on the ring from Miss -Levi’s taking it from 
licr safe till its comin" into your hands 9 * 

‘ No,’ said Jones ; ‘ I didn’t, ^iss Levi put the 
notes in the* safe, and I was watching her for 
a second before the man passed me the ring.* 

* Common trick,’ said the cb»^-‘lSianged it for 
a fac-simile.*, 

‘But,’ objected Jones, ‘how could he make the 
fac-simile? The ring had only been in the 
window one day.—Had it, Mr Moses 9' 

‘Only one day, ma tear—only one little day/ j 
sighed the old Jew. ‘ 0 tear, 0 tear me! ’ j 
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The chief set his lips very hard at this. ‘ Are 
the marks—hall-marks and so on, just the same ?’ 
he asked. 

* Yes,’ said Moses, ‘ and the gold too. It’s only 
the stone/ 

In the end, they went away, and the chief 
promised to do his best He knew the stranger, 
who was a returned convict and a clever trickster. 
The mystery was the fac-simile of the ring. It 
implied previous acquaintance of a very intimate 
type. In about a week Mr Moses received 
news: the real ring had been pawned in .Man¬ 
chester for five hundred pounds, and was now in 
possession of the Scotland Yard authorities. The 
latter had, they said, got a 'clue to the persons 
implicated ; but they would say nothing more. 
When Moses was wanted, they would let him 
have word. 

A.week or two passed on, and one morning Mr 
David Moses received an .urgent message asking 
him to go to Scotland Yard. The thieves, or 
whatever you would call them, were found. He 
called on Mr Jones, and set out with an exultant 
heart up the Strand. 

‘Well,’ said the chief, ‘we’ve got ’em both. 
There are two of them. One is the man whose 
photo I showed you ; the other is a young fellow 
who won’t give any name. He pawned the ring 
under the name of Morris.’ v 

Moses thought that rather a coincidence ; but 
he let the thought slip out of his mind, and 
smiled pleasantly when two policemen brought 
in the well-dressed gentleman who so tricked 
poor old Rachel. The ci-devant convict winked 
in a friendly fashion at Jones. 

‘Did it well, eh?’ he said. ‘No good disguising 
it, I suppose? Reckon I’ll get a good dose for 
this.’ 

‘You’re right there, my friend,’said the chief. 
—‘Take him away, sergeant, and bring the 
young man in.’ 

In a minute or two the men returned, leading 
in a young, loudly dressed man, who hung his 
head on his breast. Old Moses turned from 
examining a pair of handcuffs hanging on the 
wall, and discovered the thief of his cherished 
diamond to be—his son Solomon! The old man 
saw it all in a moment His white face and 
chattering teeth showed the chief that something 
was wrong. The old Jew strove vainly to speak 
for a second or two ; then he turned to the 
chief and stretched out his hands imploringly. 

‘0 Mr Inspector,’ he said, ‘it’s a mistake—it’s 
a terrible mistake, raa tear Mr Inspector! Don’t 
say no more about ^t, and I’ll—I’ll give you the 
tiamont—-yes, O yes ! Why, this is ma tear son 
Solomon!—0 Solomon, my poy, how could you 
do it ? * 

‘Your son, eh?’ said the astonished chief. 
‘Well, I’m sorry for you, did man ; but the law 
must take its course.’ 

# ‘ Oh, don’t say 1 that,’ screamed Moses—' don’t 
sir, don’t! I ’it give you the stone, and a thou¬ 
sand pounds besides ! Let him go, sir.’ 

‘ No ; I LavttjJt the power.—Take him away, 
men.’ And they marched Mr Solomon off, while 
poor old David alternately wept and implored 
and raved, and beseeched the chief to have mercy 
on his ‘ tear poy.’ 

That night, they found poor David Moses, alias 


Mr Alfred Morris, dead in his little sanctum in 
Wych Street. The doctor said he had died of a 
sudden shock to the nervous Bystem. We are 
of opinion that his son Solomon had given him 
a shock which broke his poor old heart. 


A NEW ART-GUILD. 

An admirable proposal has lately beeir made 
at Liverpool for the formation of an * Art-workers’ 
Guild,’ with the view to the diffusion of sound 
principles of decoration, and to the encourage¬ 
ment of workmen and others desiring to under¬ 
take decorative work of all kinds. The general 
object would appear to be to find good art- 
workmen, and to bring them ip to communica¬ 
tion with those who require their work, and also 
to form a collection of good examples of deco¬ 
rative work of various kinds. Perhaps one of 
the best results of this sort of effort will be to 
bring forward the actual worker himself—the real 
artist, in fact—and thus get rid of the middle¬ 
man or art-tradesman who hires the genuine 
artist to do the work, and then stamps it with 
his (the tradesman’s) own name, as though the 
work were actually his own, whilst, in fact, he 
is merely the employer of highly trained and 
perhaps highly talented art-labour—a system at 
once as unfair as it is unjust. It has been said 
that the ugly patterns in calico-printing seem 
to sell as readily as the pretty ones ; and one 
of the objects of the proposed Guild is to try 
to alter this—to endeavour to produce a better 
taste. But teaching a prejudiced and often 
ignorant public to improve itself on subtle ques¬ 
tions and nice points of art-excellence is at 
best a difficult if not a hopeless task ; and if 
the Guild raises the artist-worker to a better 
position and gives him direct employment, it 
will certainly be conferring a benefit on a worthy 
class of men, never yet properly recognised. 


A 11ETK0SPECT. 


I WATTED long; 

My love was strong 
For Cary. 

* In spring,’ she said, 

The darling maid, 
‘We ’ll marry.’ 

The winter passed; 

Spring came at last 
With showers. 

But what of them. 

When after camo 
The flowers 1 

Our wedding-day, 

A grand array— 
Beils ringing ! 

Blue sky above, 

Hearts full of love, 
Flowers springing. 

My blushing bride 

And I beside 
The altar : 


She looked so nice. 
Although her voice 
Did falter. 

Our honeymoon 
Itan all too soon 
Its measure: 

We roamed at will 
By vale and hill, 

With pleasure. 

And years have flown ; 
We ’re wiser grown, 
And older; 

But aye the same 
Love’s kindly flame, 

No colder. 4 

As down we glide, 

Still side by Bide, 
Life’s river, 

Each opening spring 
New joys will bring 
For ever. 

3. B. U 
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NOTHING NEW. 

Antiquaries are always delighted to remind ns 
that there is nothing new under the sun. When 
we boast of the great European art of printing, 
they bring in the Chinese as evidence against 
us. Certain it is, however, that the Romans used 
movable types to mark tlicir pottery and bread, 
and even to indorse tlicir scroll-books. But if 
this is to be called printing, then the Accadians, 
and their successors the Assyrians, did the like 
on a grand scale many centuries before. To tlie 
last-named people, moreover, must be ascribed, 
so far as wo at present know, the invention of 
a magnifying lens of rock-crystal, a thing so 
well made, that Sir David Brewster pronounced 
it a true optical instrument. It was found amid 
the ruins of Nimroud by Layard. 

It is curious to see also how great natural laws 
have been dimly apprehended centuries before 
they were rendered demonstrable. The law of 
gravitation was undoubtedly discerned by Sir 
Isaac Newton; but it is remarkable that in 
Cary’s translation of Dante’s Inferno an idea very 
like it occurs, namely : 

Thou wast on the other side, so long as I 
Descended; when I turned, thou did’st o’erpass 
That point, to which from every part is dragged 
All heavy substanco. 

Of this passage, Monti remarks that if it had 
met the eye of Newton, it might better have 
awakened his thought to conceive the system of 
attraction than the accidental fall of an apple. 

For fifty or sixty years before any real 'light 
was thrown upon the nature of gravitation, Pedro 
Mexia of Seville had a clear and correct idea of 
its action. Tims, in his Silva dc Varia Lcccion 
(published in 1542, and which in various transla¬ 
tions was in great demand until the middle of 
the seventeenth century), the following appears : 
‘The sky is above in all parts of the earth, and 
the centre of the earth is below, towards which 
all heavy things naturally tend from whatever 
side of the earth ; so that if God had made a 
hole, which by a true diameter passing through the 


j whole earth, frftm the point where we are, as far 
as the other opposite and contrary to this, on the 
other side of the earth, passed through the centre 
of it: then if one dropped a plummet, as masons 
do, know that it would not pass to the other side 
of the earth, hut would stop find place itself 
in the centre of it ^ and if from the other side 
one let fall another, they would meet together 
in the very centre, and there they would stop. 
It is quite true that the force might well cause 
the plummet to pass somewhat beyond, because 
its movement, so long as it was going towards 
the centre, would naturally he accelerated, passing 
somewhat beyond, hut in the end it would return 
to its place.’ 

Of this old Spanish work, an English transla¬ 
tion was made by T. Forfcescue, and printed in 
London in I57G, entitled The Forest , or Collection 
of Historycs , no less profitable than pleasant and 
necessary. Another appeared in 1613 with sundry 
essays by other authors, entitled The Treasurie 
of Ancient and Modem Times. Considering that 
London publishing was on a small scale two and 
three centuries ago, it is difficult to believe that 
Newton missed seeing these works, even if he 
had not heard of the original. At anyrate, he 
must in all probability have read what Shak- 
speare, borrowing probably from the same source, 
puts into the mouth of Cressida : 

But the strong base and budding of iny love 
Is as tbo very centre of tlxe earth, 

Drawing all things to ft. 

Troilus and Cressida, act iv. scene 2. 

Some anticipations^ of telegraphy are also very 
interesting. Galileo, in his'Dialogues on tlbe 2 wo 
Systems of the World , that is, the Ptolemaic and 
Copern ican, and which he wrote 4n 1682, makes 
Sagredo say You remind me of one who offered 
to sell me a secret art, by flowthrough the 
attraction of a certain magnet needle, it would be 
possible to converse across a space of two or three 
thousand miles. I said to him that I would 
•willingly become the purchaser, provided only 
that I might first make a trial of the art, and 
that it would be sufficient for the purpose if I 
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were to place myself in one corner of the sofa 
and he in the other. He replied that in so short 
a distance the action would be scarcely discern¬ 
ible ; so I dismissed the fellow, and said that 
it was not convenient for me just then to travel 
into Egypt or Muscovy for the purpose of trying 
the experiment; but that if he chose to go there 
himself, I would remain in Venice ana attend 
to the rest.’ 

It appears, however, that telegraphy took form 
as an idea two thousand years ago, for Addison, 
in one of his delightful essays in the Spectator 
(No. 241), tells us that ‘ Strada, in one of his 
Prolusions, gives an account of a chimerical 
correspondence between two friends by the help 
of a certain lodestone, which had such virtue in 
it, that if it touched two several needles, when 
one of the needles so touched began to move, the 
other, though at never so great a distance, moved 
at the same time, and in the same manner. 
He tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them possessed of one of these ^needles, made 
a kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with the 
four-and-t#enty letters, in the same manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the ordi¬ 
nary dial-plate. They then fixed ohe of the 
needles on each of these plates in such a manner 
that it could move round without impediment, so 
as to touch any of the foutyand-twenty letters. 
Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them¬ 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain 
hour of the day and to converse with one another 
by means of this tbeir invention.’ 

In Homer’s Odyssey , translated by Pope, the 
following curious description—originally detected 
by an ingenious mechanic—of the Phocacian 
ships of old, has been well observed by the late 
Hr Birkbeck to be no inaccurate description of 
steam-navigation: 

So ahali thou instant reach the realm assigned 
In wondrous shins, self-moved, instinct with mind. 

***** 

Though clouds and darkness veil the encumbered sky, 
Fearless, through darkness and through clouds they fly; 
Though tempests rage—though rolls the swelling main. 
The seas may roll, the tempests swell in vain. 

E’en the Btern god that o’er the waves presides, 

Safe as they pass, and safe repass the tides. 

With fury burns ; whilst careless they convey 
Promiscuous every guest to every hay. 

It would almost appear from the above passage, 
which for ages was considered merely a bold flight 
of the imagination, that the ancients were not 
unacquainted with s^me method beyond that of 
the ordinary sail, of propelling vessels through 
water with safety and celerity. 

Even that horror of naval warfare, the fish- 
torpedo, seems to have been once afloat in the 
mind of Ben Jonson, although there are good 
reasons for thinking he derived the idea itself 
from Drummond the inventor, whom he visited 
at Hawthornden* in 1619. In Jonsoci’s play, The 
Staple of News (act iii. scene 1), we read : 

Thomas. They write here one Cornelius’ son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 
To swim the Haven at Dunkirk, and sink all 
The shipping there. 

Pennyboy. But how is’t done f 

Cymbal. I ’ll show you, sir. 
h ’» an automa, runs under water 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble toil 


Made like an auger, with which tail Bhe wriggles 
Betwixt the coats of a ship, and sinks it straight. 

Pennyboy. A most brave device 
To murder their flat bottoms I 

Some t)f the most beneficent and useful dis¬ 
coveries in medical science appear to have been 
anticipated years ago. For example, certain 
skulls of _ prehistoric man have afforded the 
clearest evidence that even at that remote period 
the art of trepanning must have been practised 
upon them. A skull found in the tomb of the 
Incas, near the city of Cuzco, exhibited distinct 
marks of having undergone a like operation. 
According to a reputed discovery by M. Stanislaus 
Julien, itr appears that as far back as the third 
century of our era, the Chinese were in possession 
of an anaesthetic agent which they employed 
during surgical operations. A description of this 
was discovered by M. Julien in a work preserved 
in the Bibliothequc Nationale, called Kou-kin-i- 
tong , or a General Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Medicines, which appears to have been 
published in the sixteenth century. In a bio¬ 
graphical notice of Hoa-tho, who flourished under 
the dynasty of Wei, between the years 220 and 
230 of our era, it is stated that he gave the patient 
a preparation of cannabis ( Ma-yo ), who in a few 
moments became as insensible as one plunged in 
drunkenness or deprived of life; then, according 
to the case, he made incisions, amputations, &c. 
After a certain number of days, the patient found 
himself re-established, without having experienced 
the slightest pain during the operation. It 
appears from the biography of Han that this 
cannabis was prepared by boiling and distilla¬ 
tion. 

Of the Germ Theory of disease, it must also be 
said, it is no novelty. _ That noted physician, 
Athanasius Kircher, in his work on the plague— 
published at Rome in 1658—attributed the origin 
of epidemics to germs, or, as he termed them, 
animalcules. He argued that each kind of putre¬ 
faction gives rise to a special virus, which pro¬ 
duces a definite species of malady. 

Even sticking-plaster is not a modem surgical 
appliance. One of the highest living authorities 
in organic chemistry states that the ordinary 
lead-plaster now so commonly used was said to 
be discovered by the Roman physician Menecrates 
in the middle of the first century. 

Some readers of this Journal will remember 
that while the British Association was in progress 
at Montreal (1884), a telegram was received from 
Mr Caldwell in Australia, notifying that he had 
found monotremes oviparous with mesoblastic ovum 
—that is, that the omithorhynchus, the duck¬ 
bill or water mole, laid eggs. This piece of news 
greatly interested naturalists, since it was justly 
regarded as furnishing one more link in the chain 
of evidence tending to support the evolution 
hypothesis. However, in a work entitled The 
Literary Pancratium , by Robert and Thomas 
Swinburn Carr, published in London in 1832, 
a quotation in the form of a footnote appears on 
page 8, as follows: ‘But this is New Holland, 
where it is summer with us when it is winter in 
Europe, and vice versd ; where the barometer rises 
before bad weather, and falls before good; where 
the north is the hot wind, and the south the 
cold; where the humblest house is fitted up 
with cedar; where the fields are fenced with 
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mahogany, and myrtle-trees are burnt for fire¬ 
wood ; where the swans ' are black and the eagles 
white; whero the kangaroo, an animal between 
the squirrel and the deer, has five claws on its 
forepaws and three talons on its hind-legs, like a 
bird, and yet hops on its tail; wherp the mole 
lays eggs, and has a duck’s bill; where there is 
a bird with a broom in its mouth instead of a 
ton n v*e ; where there is a fieh, one half belonging 
to the genus Raja , and the other to that of 
Squalus; where the pears are made of wood, with ; 
the stalk at the broader end; and where the i 
cherry grows with the stone on the outside.’— 
(Field’s New South Wales , page 461.) 

In striking contrast to all the above-named 
instances of 4 dscovery, is -that fact furnished 
by some Assyrian bas-reliefs—that is, that the 
lion, or at least the Asiatic species, has a claw 
in the tuft t>f his tail. This fact, which, strangely 
enough, was disputed in classic times, although 
forty years before the birth of Christ, Didymus of 
Alexandria discovered it, had been quite over¬ 
looked by modem naturalists. Soon after the 
finding of the sculpture, Mr Bennett, an English 
zoologist, verified the observation. 

Homer’s famous story of the battle between 
the frogs and the mice is doubtless a political 
satire. That the story was originally suggested 
by actual observation is not an unreasonable 
fancy. Homer may even have seen the mimic 
campaign for himself, for it is but a tradition 
that he was blind. In a recent number of 
Nature, a correspondent states that he saw a short 
time since several mice pursuing some frogs in 
a shed. The alacrity of the reptiles rendered 
the attacks of the mice futile lor some time. 
‘Again and again the frogs escaped from the 
clutches of their foes, but only to be recaptured, 
severely shaken, and bitten.’ They were at length 
‘ overpowered by the mice, which devoured a 
part of them.’ 

The first scientific expedition on record is one 
in which Aristotle was sent by Alexander the 
Great (more than 300 B.o.) for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting subjects for a History of Animals. In this 
enterprise he met with both the paper and the 
pearly nautilus; for in the llistoria Animalium, 
lie says, after describing different forms of Cepha¬ 
lopoda, which no doubt abounded in Asiatic seas : 

‘ There are also two other kinds of polypes which 
are in shells, the one [that is, the paper nauLilus] 
lias a shell which is not naturally adherent to 
it; it feeds very frequently near the land, and 
being east by the waves on the sand, the shell 
slips, and it dies ; but the other [the pearly 
nautilus] is in a shell in which it exists after 
the manner of a snail, and outwardly extends 
its arms.’—( Scalijcr’s translation.) Nothing was 
added to this account during the dark ages that 
succeeded, nor even till some time after the 
revival of literature. No further information 
respecting the nautilus was obtained until the 
discovery of a living specimen early in the 
eighteenth century by Rumphius, a Dutch mer¬ 
chant and naturalist, resident at Amboyna. His 
drawing of the soft parts separated from the 
shell was greatly valued for more than a century 
before another specimen was found, although the 
shells were cast ashore in comparative abundance. 
This specimen was sent to Professor Owen, and 
formed the subject of an elaborate memoir by 


him in 1832. It may be said to have been the 
first to confirm the history of this remarkable 
organism given more than two thousand year* 
before. 

Here, then, we have another instance of modern 
research simply verifying that which was an 
ancient discovery. 

It is even said that the stereoscope, which is 
Professor Wheatstone’s invention, was known to 
Euclid, and minutely described by Galen, the 
physician, sixteen centuries ago ; moreover, it was 
still* more completely defined in the works of 
Raptista Porta 111 the year 1599. As for photo¬ 
graphy, its discovery is by common consent 
referred to Daguerre, who announced it to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1839. This beautiful 
art has, however, been found clearly described 
by M. Jobard in his Nouvelles Inventions aux 
Expositions Universdles, 1857, taken from a trans¬ 
lation from the German three hundred years 
ag0 * , 

An ancient gold coin recast is, after all, the 
same precious metal; even so, truths long lost 
are, when found, restamped by human thought 
and made .current again for the world’s good. 
How lew are privileged^ or have the genius, to 
enrich mankind with an original cftscovery ! 

BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


Le Gautier followed the lootman into the 
drawing-room, where 4 Enid was engaged with 
some visitors—three tall showy-looking girls, with 
an extremely vivacious mother. Le Gautier stood 
looking out of one of the windows, and noticed 
with satisfaction their intention of a speedy 
exit For some moments the visitors remained 
chattering, and then, after a profusion of compli¬ 
ments, accompanied by much laughter, their 
voluminous skirts were heard switching down 
the broad staircase. It has often been a matter 
of speculation as to whether a man can be in 
love with two women at the same time; but 
without going into this delicate question, it 
is possible to imagine a man with a penchant 
for two women, though the experiment probably 
would be attended with great hazard and danger. 
Le Gautier forgot the dark-eyed Marie, as he 
gazed upon Enid’s fairer charms. 

‘You have heal’d nothing of Maxwell?’ he 
asked after a pause in the desultory conversa¬ 
tion. ‘A strange thing he docs not write. 
Many men would imagine fhat such a thing is 
not altogether an accident; there are occasions 
when a little absence from the gaze of man ia 
desirable, Miss Chartcris.’ 

‘Many men, as usual, would be wrong,’ En*d 
answered coldly. ‘You should not shield your 
wanji of charity by these generalities, Monsieur 
le Gautier, though perhaps yon have derived 
benefit from - * these absences yourself, you seem 
to understand the subject so thor ough ly.* 

Enid was angry at his fool insolence, and 
replied to his want of taste by a little plain 
language herself; and her random shaft went 
home. 

‘You are severe; hut really, while sorry for 
Maxwell, there is something in it which is com¬ 
forting to me. Can ^ou not guess what I mean V , 
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Enid Charteris, though guileless and pure as 
woman can be, had not mixed with the great 
world for nothing. She had had suitors enough 
to know what a proposal was, and above all 
things she dreaded one from this man. Some 
instinct told her he would be a dangerous enemy. 
‘ You speak in riddles,’ she said calmly. ‘ I have 
not been educated to the language of diplomacy. 
Pray, explain yourself.’ 

‘Then I must be more explicit. Maxwell’s 
absence rids me of a dangerous rival. Now he 
is away, the path is all the smoother for “me. 
Need 1 tell you, Miss Charteris—Enid—that I 
love you ? Surely you must e have known that 
for a long time past. While another was in 
the way, 1 Bealed my lips ; but I can restrain 
myself no longer now.’ 

‘It would be affectation not to understand 
you,’ Enid replied with a calmness that boded 
ill for Le Gautier’s success. ‘ I am sorry to hear 
it. If you are wise, you will n$t put me to 
the pain of a refusal.’ 

‘I will take no refusal,’ Le Gautier burst out 
passionately; ‘for I swear that if you are not 
mine, you shall wed no other man. Enid, you 
must, you shall be mine! You may look upon 
me coldly now, but the time will come when 
you shall love me well enough.’ 

‘ The time will come wMfen I shall—love— 
you?’ The bitter scorn in these words stung 
Le Gautier to madness, stirring up a desperate 
passion in his veins, now that the prize seemed 
like slipping from his grasp. He fell at her 
feet on his knees. ‘ Hear me l’ he exclaimed 
passionately—‘ only listen to me, Enid. I have 
vowed that you are the only woman I have 
chosen—the only girl I could really love. Such 
love as mine must win a return some day; only 
try; only give me a little chance of hope.’ 

‘If you are a man, you will rise from that 
absurd position. Who am I, that you should 
kneel'to me? You must take my word for it; 
and if you have any consideration for my feel¬ 
ings, you will change the subject.’ 

‘And this is your absolute and final decision?’ 

* Yes, it is my absolute and final decision.’ 

Le Gautier rose to his feet, pale but smiling, 
and there was a darkly evil look upon his 
white set face. When he spoke again his words 
were cold and incisive. ‘Consider, before you 
wilfully make an enemy of me.’ He uttered the 
words with a low sibilation. ‘ I have made you 
an offer—the highest compliment I could pay, 
and you have scornfully rejected it. The next 
favour you ask frorft me you may seek for on 
your knees.’ 

‘And to what purpose, sir, shall I ask a favour 
from you ? * 

‘For your father,’ Le Gautier answered quietly, 
though his tones were deep and earnest. ‘You 
have guessed that Maxwell has gone away on a 
dangerous mission. Why should not^Sir Geoffrey 
be chosen in his turn ? And if so, who can save 
him ? I, Hecto r le G autier, and no other man.’ 

‘ And by whose evil counsel has my poor father 
been dragged into your infamous brotherhood? 
—By yours alone! He would be a happy man 
now, if he had never known you ’- 

‘On the contrary,’ Le Gautier interrupted, ‘I 
tried to eavo him. He has joined on his own 
wish. You do not credit my words. Go and 


ask him now if my words are not true, and 
that, if it is not his dearest wish that you should 
become my wife.' 

‘ He might think so,’ Enid answered haughtily ; 
‘ but he does not wish it in his heart. Monsieur 
le Gautier, if you are a gentleman, you will cease 
this discussion. The subject is painful to me.’ 
She stood there, looking at him coldly and scorn¬ 
fully. 

But her very iciness only served to increase 
the warmth of his passion. ‘I cannot!’ he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘ 1 will not cease ! For five years, 
ever since I first met you at Rome, I have never 
ceased to love you. Bid me do anything in 
reason ; dsk me any favour; but to forget you 
is impossible ! ’ * 

.‘lam sorry for you,’ Enid said gently, touched 
a little by the ring of genuine passion* in his 
voice—‘ I am sorry ; but it cannot be.* I do not 
break my pledges so lightly, even if I wished 
to do so.’ 

‘Which you do not,' Le Gautier bitterly re¬ 
marked. ‘1 do not care. I am desperate now. 
You despise and scorn me; bu I will not be 
rejected thus. It you will not be my wife for 
my sake, you must for jour father’s and the 
honour of your hous<* ’ H topped abruptly, 
for standing in the room was Sir Geoffrey, Ins 
face pale, and his v,’ io aspect downcast and 
degraded to a pitiable degree. 

Enid turned to her father eagerly. *J)id you 
hear these words?' she asked. ‘Can it be pos¬ 
sible that you—that I—that the honour of our 
house is in any niau’s hands? Can it be yonr 
wish, father, that I—I—should form an alliance 
with Monsieur le Gautier ? Speak, and show 
him how mistaken he can be ! ’ 

But Sir Geoffrey never spoke. His head sank 
lower upon his breast. For the first time, he 
realised the sacrifice lie had imposed upon his 
daughter, and so he stood there, an English 
gentleman no longer, but a poor enfeebled, 
shamefaced old man. 

A wild feeling of alarm took possession of Enid 
as she saw this tiling. ‘ Why do you not speak ? ’ 
she demanded. ‘ What cause have you to hesi¬ 
tate in indorsing my words ? ’ 

Still the baronet never spoke, never raised his 
head. 

Enid ran swiftly to his side and threw one 
arm round his shoulder. She could feel the 
spasm that struck him as he encountered her 
touch. ‘ Father,’ she asked in a dull even voice, 
‘docs your silence mean that he is right ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear child; he is right. There is 
no alternative.* 

There is a providence which helps us in such 
times,as these, a numbness of the senses that for 
a time deadens pain. Enid’s voice was very calm 
as she turned to Le Gautier, standing there 
trying to disguise his triumph. ‘ I do not know 
what all this means,’ she said. ‘ I do not under¬ 
stand whence you derive your power. I cannot 
think now. For his sake,’ she continued, point¬ 
ing to her father, ‘ I consent.’ 

Le Gautier sprang forward; hut she repelled 
him with a glance. 

‘Listen to my conditions,’ she continued. ‘I 
have said I consent; but I warn you that if 
there is any loophole for escape from you, I shall 
take it You are going away, you say. Nothing 
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must be done till vour return, and then the con¬ 
tract shall be fulfilled. Now, go.’ 

When Lucrece entered the room a few moments 
later, she found her mistress lying unconscious 
upon the floor. Looking out of the window, 
she saw the slim figure of Le Gautier disappear¬ 
ing in the distance, and smiled. He was smiling, 
too, as he walked away. Nothing remained now 
tr t only the final interview with Marie, and to 
regain possession of the lost moidore. A few 
weeks at Warsaw, and then- 

CHAPTER xv. 

Maxwell had been gone a week nc*v, and no 
tiilings of h” - had reached England, save one 
letter to say'ne was in Home. As Le Gautier 
turned away from Grosvenor Square, his heart 
one glow of triumph, ho determined that, come 
what may, t! ^ urtnt should never sec England 
ngai'i. Whc: - he returned from Warsaw, he 
m Mi Uteri tint, through Marie St Jean’s assist¬ 
ance, all information concerning the League 
would be iu the hands oi the police, freeing 
him from any bondage, and throwing 

all the odium and danger on her. Full of these 
scheme**, he arrved at his lodging**. A telegram 
was lying on the t'-'bb* lie look it up mechani¬ 
cally, and tore it open. The contents were terse : 
‘Visci died this morning from heart disease.’ 
Le Gautier was wild with rage. Here was a 
pretty combination, he thought. Nothing now 
to detain Maxwell iu Borne. The -victim had 
fallen by a higher Hand than that of man, and 
Maxwell was free. 

As a Head Centre of the Order, Le Gautier 
wielded much power, and even now he did not 
despair, with the command of nearly all the 
desperadoes in Bum*' n! his command. He had 
only to got Maxwell arrested ,1 Koine on some 
false charge and can-led to tl, mountains ; and 
there—after a little delay ami .» packed meeting 
of the League—shot. Desperate men such as 
Le Gautier, especially with such a prize in their 
grasp, do not long hesitate over such a trilling 
matter ns a human life, and he trusted to liis 
own good luck and' native audacity t.o pull him 
through. 

It was getting dark the same night as he 
despatched a telegram to Borne, and then turned 
in the direction of Fit/.roy Square. He was as 
eager now to seo Isodore as lie had been to 
encounter Enid in the afternoon, and looked 
forward not only to a pleasant evening but a 
remunerative one. 

She did not keep him long waiting in the 
drawing-room ere she sailed in all smiles and 
welcome. She was looking radiantly beautiful 
to-night; there was a deeper flush on lit?r face, 
and a glitter in her glorious eyes not usually 
seen there—signs of a loving welcome, Lo Gautier 
imagined in his egotistical way. There was, 
besides, a warmth in her manner and a gladness 
in the pressure of her hand which inspired him, 
and sent an electric thrill coursing through his 
veins. 

‘You are looking more transcendently lovely 
than usual, Marie ! ” he exclaimed with a fervour 
unusual even to him. ‘Every time I see you, 
there is some additional charm in you to note/ 

‘It depends upon whether the observing eye 


is a prejudiced one,’ she replied with a caressing 
smile, which .brought him at once to her side. 
‘You say that now, Hector. How long will you 
continue to think so ? ’ 

‘As long as I have power to think at all—as 
long as memory serves me. I shall remember 
you to the last day of my life.’ 

. ‘I believe you will,’ Isodore smiled bewilder- 
ingly. _ ‘And yet, strange as it may seem, the 
time will perhaps come when you will wish you 
had never seen my face.’ 

^You are more than usually enigmatical to¬ 
night, Marie. You are a puzzle to me. I do 
not even know who you are. Tell me something 
about yourself, aftd why you are living in this 
solitude here.’ 

* No; not to-night; but, as I have often 
promised you, I will tell you some time. I will 
tell you who I am before you go away; and 
then, when your curiosity is satisfied, you will 
leave me.’ 

* Never ! ’ Le Gautier exclaimed passionately. 

* Leave you!—the only woman I ever saw that 
f could really love. Leave yon, Marie! How 
can you entertain the bare idea ! * 

lie would have approached her nearer, but 
she waved him gently but fmjnly aside. The 
distance she kept him fanned his passion all the 
more. ‘Tell me fjpme thing about yourself,’ she 
said. ‘That is a topic which never fails to 
interest me. How about the League, this Max¬ 
well’s journey 1 Has he accomplished his mission 
yet ? ’ e 

‘lie is not likely to, now. Yisci is dead !— 
Gracious powers, Marie ! what ails you ? Are 
you ill 1 ’ 

Isodore uttered a sharp exclamation, and then 
reeled forward in her chair. Her face was white 
and drawn, her lips trembled. Gradually her 
bosom ceased to heave so painfully, and she 
turned to Le Guulier with a white wan smile, 
though he could see the fan still trembling in 
her hands. ‘It is nothing,’ she said with an 
effort. ‘I am subject to these attacks of the 
heart, and any news of sudden death always 
affects me so.—Do not look distressed ; it is past 
now.’ 

‘ There is nothing in the name to cause you any , 
distress ?’ Le Gautier asked suspiciously. 

‘ I have heard the name before, if that is what 
you mean. Tell me all you know of this Carlo 
Yisci.’ 

‘ I did not say his name was Carlo,’ Le Gautier 
observed, somewhat sharply. ‘I con tell you 
nothing more. When I reached home this after¬ 
noon, 1 had a telegram $o say he was dead.’ 

‘And this Maxwell, what of him? I suppose 
he will return home now V 

‘He has been spmewhat dilatory in obeying 
orders. No; he will not return. He will be 
detained at Borne for the present.’ 

' Tell me why you hate this Englishman so.’ 

Le Gautier started. ‘How do you know I 
hate him?’ he asked. ‘I have never said so,’ 

‘ Not in so many words bufrtn gesture and 
look, when you speak of him, your actions are 
eloquent, my friend. He has crossed your path. 
Ah, well, I like a good hater. Maxwell will 
suffer yet’ 

‘Yes,’ Le Gautier exclaimed involuntarily, ‘he 
will.’ 
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Isodore rose and walked to the piano, where 
Bhe sat for a moment striking the chords idly. 
1 When do you go to Warsaw ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I have six days remaining to me.—Marie, the 
time has come when wo must no longer delay. 
The pear is ripe now ; all my plans are matured. 
I have only to hold up my hand and the League 
will vanish.’ 

All this time, Isodore played on softly, mus¬ 
ingly, the music serving like the accompaniment 
of a song to force the speaker’s voice. As he 
stood there, and she answered him, she never 
ceased to play the soft chords. 

1 Then you have everything prepared ? ’ 

‘Yes, everything is ready/" lie drew a low 
seat to her side, and seated himself there. ‘All 
the names are made out, the whole plot pre¬ 
pared/ 

‘And you propose to hand them over to mo. 
It is a great compliment; and I suppose I must 
take them. I would run greater risks than this 
for your sake and—my own/ * 

She took one hand from the ivory keys and 
held it out to him. Drawing a packet from his 
pocket, he gave it to her. She thrust it in her 
bosom, and ran her fingers over the keys again. 

‘All is there, I suppose,’ she asked, ‘down to 
the minutest detail, everything necessary to 
betray the League and puli it up root and 
branch? You have takeu good care to shield 
yourself, I presume ? ’ 

‘Of course.—And now, to talk of more plea¬ 
sant things. You know I am going away in 
a few days ; and when I return, I shall expect 
to find myself perfectly free/ 

‘You may depend upon me. I will do all 
I can for you/ 

Le Gautier looked up sharply—the words were 
coldly, sternly uttered, but the quiet placid smile 
never left her face. 

‘How strangely you speak ! But oh, Marie— 
my Marie, the only woman I ever loved, you 
will stand by me now, and help me, for both 
our sakes! Look at me, and say you will do 
what I ask ! * 

Isodore looked clown, smiling brightly. ‘Yes, 
I will do what you ask,’ she said. ‘And so 
you really love me ? ’ 

‘Passionately and sincerely, such as I never 
expected to love woman yet/ 

‘I am glad to hear you say that,’ Isodore 
replied with a thrill of exultation in her voice. 

* I have waited and hoped for the time to come ; 
but never in my wildest dreams did I look for 
this.’ * 

‘With your nobleness /md beauty, how could 
it be otherwise? I should be more than a man 
—or less—if I looked upon you unmoved.’ 

‘ Then, for the first time forbears, I am happy.’ 

Le Gautier started to his feet rapturously. 
He did not understand her yet; he thought Jhe 
soft earnest words all for him. He would have 
caught her there and then in his *eager arms, 
but again she repulsed him. ‘ No, no! ’ she cried j 
*1 have not pTfaved'-you yet Let things remain 
as they are till you return again to England.’ 

How strange, Le Gautier thought vaguely, 
that she should use words so similar to those of 
Enid to a precisely similar plea. Despite his 
passion, he had not thrown all prudence to the 
winds. 


‘You had better leave me now,’ Isodore con¬ 
tinued—‘leave me to think and dwell over this 
thing/ 

‘ But what about my badge of membership ? I 
dare not leave England without that/ 

‘ I had almost forgotten it in this interesting 
conversation. It is not in my possession ; it is 
in Paris. You have a meeting of the League 
before you go for final instructions. Come to 
me after that, and you shall have it. I am going 
to Paris to-morrow, and will bring it with me/ 

* You are a witch ! ’ Le Gautier exclaimed with 
admiration. ‘ You seem to know as much as the 
mysterious Isodore, that princess who never shows 
herself unless danger besets the League. If she 
is the wonder men who have seen Rer say Bhe is, 
tfyey stand in dire need of her now.’ 

‘Beware how you talk so lightly of her— 
she has; the gift of femsoed. At this very moment 
she may know of your perfidy.’ 

‘ Perfidy is a hard word, my queen, and sounds 
not prettily.—And now, good-niglit. And you 
will not fail me ? ’ 

‘ t will not fail yon,’ Isodore replied with the 
stern inflection Le Gautier had noticed before, 
and marvelled over. ‘ 1 never fail/ 

‘ A woman, and never fail! ’ 

‘Not in my promises. If I make a vow or 
pledge my word, I cau wait five years or ten to 
fulfil it.—Good-night. And when we meet again, 
you will not say 1 have belied my contract.’ 

When Valerie entered some minutes later, she 
found Isodore with firm-set face and gleaming 
eyes. ‘My brother is dead,’ she said quietly. 
‘ Poor Carlo! And he loved me so at one time. 
Now, he can never know.’ 

‘ Dead ! ’ Valerie exclaimed. ‘You do not mean 
to say’- 

‘That Maxwell killed him?—No. His heart 
has been failing for years, long before I left 
ltome; his life was not worth aa hour’s pur¬ 
chase. But I have no time to mourn over him 
now.—Let me see if I can do a little good with 
my useless occupation. I start for Rome to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Valerie looked at her friend in stupid asto¬ 
nishment 

‘I cannot explain to you now. Maxwell is 
free to return home. As you know, it means 
destruction to Le Gautier’s plans, if he does. 
I dared not press him too closely to-night; 
but Maxwell will be detained in Rome, in all 
probability by Paulo Lucci, till some charge can 
be trumped up for his destruction. But Lucci 
and his band dare not cross me ; my power iB 
too great for that. To-morrow, I leave for Rome, 
and pray heaven that I may not be too late ! ’ 

AMERICAN TRAITS. 

It is usual in this country to regard the Ameri¬ 
cans as a homogeneous people, and to accept the 
Yankee as a fair type of the whole nation. But 
this is a fallacy. The inhabitants of the South, 
and more especially the descendants of the early 
French and Spanish colonists to be found in 
the Gulf States, differ radically in their morals, 
manners, and customs from the population of 
other sections of the Union. It is not, however, 
our purpose in this paper to enter into an 
extended disquisition upon the characteristics 
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of the people of the United States, our object 
being Bimply to touch briefly upon a few of 
their more prominent traits. The Puritan ele¬ 
ment in the character of the first settlers of New 
England has exercised an influence upon social 
life there which has not been confined to that 
limited area, but has made itself felt, in a more 
or less marked degree, throughout the whole of 
the Northern States. The differences of race 
and climate have, however, not only been obstacles 
to the inhabitants of the South accepting the 
Puritan standard of morals, but have also pre¬ 
vented the development of those traits of character 
to be found in the population of other parts of 
the country, and which are more peculiarly dis¬ 
tinctive of th*. Americans as a people. We shall 
therefore limit ourselves to dealing with fcho^e 
national characteristics which have come under 
our observation in the Northern States. 

That submission to the will of the majority 
which is inculcated by democratic institutions lias 
exercised a marked influence upon the social no 
less than upon the political life of the people of 
the United States, save in the late Slave States. 
It has not only had the result of preventing the 
development of individuality of character, but 
likewise has considerably modified that obstinacy 
of temper and dogged tenacity of opinion which 
are to be found in the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
late Lord Beaconslicld on one occasion said in the 
House of Commons that a gentleman who had 
Bpcnt several years in America had declared to 
him that it was liis belief that ‘ the citizens of 
the republic were the most tractable people in 
the world, and the readiest open to conviction 
by argument.’ 

In the United States, the absence of that segre¬ 
gation of the various grades of society which exist 
in Europe is evinced by the habits and manners 
of the masses in that country. If the national 
independence of character be occasionally pushed 
too far, and degenerate into offensive self-assertion, 
at least it prevents any approach to servility. No 
inequality of position or circumstances will induce 
a native of any of the Northern States to submit 
to being dealt with in the manner or spoken to 
in the tone which, in England, the man in broad¬ 
cloth too frequently adopts, as a matter of course, 
towards the man in fustian. The late Sydney 
Godolpliin Osborne used to relate how, once, a 
respectable artisan said to him: ‘ I like you, my 
lord ; there is nothing of the gentleman about 
you.’ The meaning of the speaker was un¬ 
doubtedly that Lord Osborne did not treat him 
in the patronising manner that members of the 
higher class usually address those whom they 
regard as their social inferiors. Now, no one per¬ 
haps has a keener appreciation of the advantages 
of wealth and education than the American ; 
but that the possessor of them should feel himself 
justified in using towards the man who lacks these 
adventitious gifts the language of a superior to 
an inferior, is what he cannot understand, and 
which he will not for one moment put up with. 
An anecdote -Thackeray used to relate of an 
experience of his when in the United States 
well illustrates this trait of the people. While 
in New York, he expressed to a friend a desire to 
see some of the ‘Bowery Bhoys,’ who, he had 
heard, were a class of the community peculiar to 
that city. So one evening he was taken to the 


Bowery, and he was shown a ‘ Bhoy.’ The young 
man, the business of the day being over, had 
changed his attire. He wore a dress-coat, black 
trousers, and a satin waistcoat; whilst a tall 
hat rested on the back of his head, which was 
adorned with long well-greased hair—known as 
‘ soap-locks’—a style which the rowdies of that 
day affected. The youth was leaning against a 
lamp-post, smoking an enormous cigar; and his 
whole aspect was one of ineffable self-satisfaction. 
The eminent novelist, after contemplating him 
for* a few moments with silent admiration, 
said to the gentleman by whom he was accom¬ 
panied: ‘This is jj great and gorgeous creature !’ 
adding: ‘ Can 1 speak to him without his taking 
offence ?' 

Receiving an answer in the affirmative, Thack¬ 
eray went up to the fellow, on the pretext of 
asking his way, and said : ‘ My good man, I want 
to go to Broome Street’ 

But the unlucky phrase, ‘ My good man,’ 
roused the $11 of the individual spoken to. 
Instead, therefore, of affording the information 
sought, the ‘ Blioy ’—a diminutive specimen of 
humanity,, scarcely over five feet in height— 
eyeing the tall form of his interlocutor askance, 
answered the query in the sense \hafc his permis¬ 
sion had been asked for the speaker to visit 
the locality in question, and ho said, patronis- 
ingly : ‘ Well, sonny, yer kin go thar.’ 

When Thackeray subsequently related the inci¬ 
dent, he laughingly declared that he was so dis¬ 
concerted by the unexpected response, that he 
had not the courage to continue the dialogue. 

The question, however, differently put would, 
in all probability, have elicited a civil answer 
from ninety-nine out of a hundred of the members 
of the class to which the man belonged. In fact, 
the discourtesy, and even rudeness, of which some 
travellers in the United States complain have 
arisen from the fact of their failing to appreciate 
the difference existing between the social systems 
of that country and their own. 

The wide gulf in culture which in England 
separates the upper and middle classes from the 
lower orders, does not exist in America. This 
has arisen from various causes. In the first 
place, the great bulk of the people of the Union 
are much better educated than is as yet the 
case in this country. The admirable system of 
common or, as they are termed, * public ’ schools 
which prevails in America affords facilities for 
all children obtaining a sound English education 
without the payment by their parents of any 
Bchool fees, and at a trifling cost to the taxpayer 
in all sections of the Union, and especially in the 
West, where large grants have been made of the 
State lands in support of the public schools. In 
the Becond place, tb£ social status of the working 
classes who are natives of’the United States has 
beqp raised by the fact that the Americans are 
almost exclusively engaged in avocations demand¬ 
ing intelligence and skilled labour. This has 
been owing to the circumstance that upon the 
coloured population and thff IilSh and German 
immigrants have devolved those coarse and irk¬ 
some occupations which have to be followed by 
a portion of the inhabitants of other. countries. 
To give one instance of this alone, it may be 
stated that rarely is a native American citizen, 1 
man or woman, found occupying the position i 
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of a domestic servant in any of the Atlantic 
cities. 

The wages, too, commanded by artisans and 
mechanics averaging nearly double those of the 
same class in other countries, it follows, neces¬ 
sarily, that vice and crime—the inevitable con¬ 
comitants of a state of society in which the 
condition of the mass of the lower classes is but 
one step removed from absolute indigence, as is 
the case in most European countries-—are not 
nearly so prevalent in America. In the New 
England States, where the foreign population is 
small, there is not a country in Europe—possibly 
with the exception of Holland—where there is 
so little crime. Few persons? indeed, are aware 
how much the foreign element in the community, 
in many of the States, contributes to the statistics 
of the offences which come under the cognisance 
of the criminal tribunals. In the State of New 
York alone, seventy per cent of the infractions 
of the law are committed by the Irish, whilst 
the lair ratio of this class in proportion to the 
whole population would be a little less than 
twenty per cent 

One of the most marked characteristics of the 
Americans is their rooted determination to resist 
any legislation which shall recognise any class 
distinctions in the community. Of course, no one 
contends that the man of wealth, education, and 
culture is not the superior, in one sense of the 
word, of him who lacks these. The equality 
insisted upon is simply this: that no class of 
society shall make tne circumstance of enjoying 
these adventitious advantages a ground for the 
members of it basing a claim to be a separate 
caste, possessing rights and privileges—fenced in 
by law—denied to the bulk of their countrymen. 
This sentiment found expression in the opposition 
which the proposal inet with, a few years ago, 
that persons in the Civil Service of the Federal 
government should be irremovable, save for mis¬ 
conduct, instead of being turned out of their places 
after every change of administration, as had pre¬ 
viously been the case. It was argued that fixity 
of tenure of office would have the result of 
creating a bureaucracy, the members of which 
would come in time to regard themselves as a 
privileged class. That these apprehensions were 
unfounded, experience of the practical working of 
the new system of government patronage has 
proved. But the very fact of the objection having 
been raised at all shows how sensitive public 
opinion was on the subject. 

One noticeable feature of American society is ; 
that in none of the Northern States does an officer 
in the army or navy enjoy the social status that he 1 
commands in all European countries. Holmes, in 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, has commented 
upon this trait of his countrymen. He says : ‘ It 
is curious to observe of how small account military 
folk are held among our Northern people. Our 
young men musjt gild their spurs, but they heed 
not win them. The equal division of property 
keeps the younger sons of rich people above the 
necessity of ta*iita*y service. Thus, the army 
loses one element of refinement, and the moneyed 
upper classes forget what it is to count heroism 
amongst their virtues. Still, I don’t believe in 
any aristocracy without pluck as its backbone. 

1 Ours may show it when the day comes, if ever it 
tides come.’ 

. —»■ - . —1_ 


The opportunity for young men of the wealthier 
class proving their manhood came sooner than 
Holmes anticipated when he penned the above 
remarks; for less than three years later, the 
civil war broke out, and then this class were not 
slack in responding to the call of their country 
for their services. Numerous instances occurred 
of young men reared in luxury—unable to 
obtain commissions owing to their want ofi. mili¬ 
tary training—shouldering muskets in the ranks 
of the Federal armies ; and their patriotism re¬ 
ceived due recognition from their fellow-citizens. 
But in time of peace it is the members of the com¬ 
munity who arc engaged in those pursuits best 
remunerated who are held in the highest estima¬ 
tion—a necessary result of a condition of society 
in which wealth is the standard by which social 
position is measured and defined. The girl who 
in the French song exclaims, ‘ Oh ! que j’aime les 
militaires!’utters a sentiment which as a rule 
finds no echo in the hearts of the American fair. 
An odd illustration of this fact came under the 
observation of the writer when he was resident in 
New York. A lady—whose brother had been 
educated at the government Military Academy 
at West Point—gave, in all seriousness, the reason 
why this gentleman, after graduating, had not 
accepted a commission in the army, in these 
words : 1 Ho had a higher ambition than to be a 
mere soldier, so lie lias become a dry-goods 
merchant.’ 

In New York, and indeed in all the larger 
Atlantic cities, a class has sprung up of late years 
which affects to look down upon the political and 
social institutions of their country. Mr Howells, 
in his novel A IVOman’s Reason , speaking of one 
of the Upper Ten, says : ‘ He saw what a humbug 
democracy and equality really were. He must 
have seen that nobody practically believes in 
them.’ This sentiment may accurately reflect 
the opinions of a limited class, but it is an abso¬ 
lute fallacy to assert that such views arc generally 
entertained. On the contrary, they have not to 
any appreciable extent permeated the people at 
large, and there is not the slightest likelihood of 
their affecting the national life or changing its 
standards. 

In closing these desultory observations upon 
some of the characteristic traits of the Americans, 
the writer may state that they are based upon 
personal observation during a residence of several 
years in the United States. 


COUSIN GEORGE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

Mr Nicholas Smethby lived, in pretty easy 
circufnstances, at a town some thirty or forty 
miles distant from London, from which metro¬ 
polis he had retired on leaving off business. 

His profession had been, nominally, that of an 
accountant; but he had seldom troubled himself 
greatly about accounts, and had not received 
many commissions to investigate them. He had 
really been a speculator in stocks and shares, in 
a small but profitable way; and while he lent 
but little of his own money in loans, had made 
a great deal of profit as agent, or ‘middleman,’ 
between those wno- wished to borrow and those 
who were able to lend. So Mr Smethby had 
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lived in a circle in which it was necessary for 
him to have his wits about him, and in which 
a somewhat decided hankering for gain was likely 
to be developed; yet in this he was perhaps no 
worse than most of his neighbours; while, 'cute 
as he was, he was not a bad sort of fellow, take 
him altogether. He was pleasant and social 
enough in his family circle, a pretty large one, 
but reduced, as far as l>is own household was 
concerned, to one daughter, Harriet, the other 
members having married. Two of these had 
settled in the neighbourhood of Valeborough, the 
town referred to; while Mr Smethby baa long 
been a widower. He had no other relations, that 
he knew of, and, as he was wont to # say when 
speaking on tV* subject, he did not want to hear 
of any. IIis*cousin, George Styles, was tlie last 
he had had much to do witn, and, ah!—Mr 
Smethby would exclaim at such times as the 
subject was brought up—he did not care about 
any more like him. 

‘ Twenty years ago, sir,’ he would explain, ‘ he 
called on me with a cock-and-bull story of his 
being in trouble and wanting to get to Australia ; 
und I was fool enough to lend him twenty pounds. 
Yes, sir, lent twenty pounds to a man I did not 
care two straws for, and had seen barely a dozen 
times in my life. What was the consequence ? 
Why, I never heard any more of him or my 
twenty pounds either, and don’t know to this 
day whether he went to Australia or not. I 
should decidedly say not. That is all I know 
about my relations.’ 

It must be owned that it was at the best a 
selfish kind of cheerfulness, which was derived 
from the belief that lie had no kith or kin out 
of his own household ; hut Smethby was rather 
a selfish man. He certainly was too fond of 
talking in this ‘train. 

It happened that, towards the close of a bright 
June day, Mr Smethby was at a railway station 
some two or three miles from his residence. To 
aid in identifying the town, we may say that 
there was another line which ran through or 
at least close to it; but from the station in ques¬ 
tion, an omnibus plied to Yuleborough, and it 
was for this vehicle that Mr Smethby waited on 
the little platform. 

‘We snail have a wet night, I expect,’ said a 
voice in his car. 

He looked round, and saw a sailor-like man, 
whom he had already noticed, and who was 
scanning the horizon in a sailor-like manner. 
Mr Smethby made a fitting reply to this remark, 
and a desultory conversation ensued. The ex¬ 
pected omnibus now coming into sight as it 
crossed a rise in the road at some distance, 
Smethby instinctively shifted his valise a little 
nearer to the gate. The man good-naturedly 
helped him, as he was close to the bag, and 
exclaimed, as he saw the label upon it: ‘Smethby! 
It is odd that I should see that name to-day, lor 
it is not a common one.’ 

‘ I do not think it is often met with/ said Mr 
Smethby. ‘But what is there odd in your seeing 
it to-dav ? ’ 

/Well, perhaps not much/ replied the man, 
with a smile ; 1 but I was talking about that 
name a good deal yesterday, and for weeks before.’ 

* Indeed 1 May I ask how that was ? ’ said his 
listener. 


‘I have just come from Australia/ returned 
the sailor. (Mr Smethby could not help growing 
suddenly attentive at this.) ‘ I landed yesterday 
at Gravesend, and bade good-bye to an old chum. 
Ah! he was a good chum too ! Five years had 
I worked in the next claim to old George, as we 
called him. His right name was George Styles.’ 

‘ George Styles!' exclaimed Mr Smethby.—‘ But 
I must apologise for interrupting you.’ 

‘He had done well—better than any of us/ 
continued the sailor. * Some folks said he was 
wojth a quarter of a million of money; but I 
never believed that; about half the figure would 
be nigher. He said he had no friends m England 
he cared for now, except one Mr Smethby. That 
is why the name startled me. He was always 
talking about him. It was on purpose to see 
him he went on to London with the ship; he 
lives somewhere in the City.’ 

‘ 0—h ! ’ said Mr Smethby. This was a long- 
sustained syllable, the gentleman having a curi¬ 
ously complicated rush of thought just then. 

‘Yes, he lives in London; and I think old 
George means playing a rare trick on him/ said 
the sailor, whoso smile broke into a laugh here.’ 
‘ He used *to say what a game it would be to go 
and pretend he was poor and broken down, so 
as to see who were his real friends and who were 
not It is my belief he will do it too ; and when 
I go back to London, I ’ll try to find him out, 
to hear all about it. Ha, ha, ha! ’ 

The omnibus drew up at this moment; and 
tlie sailor, knowing their conference must end, 
touched Ills cap and drew back. 

‘A—was this George Styles really so rich? 
I ask, because vour story has interested me/ 
said Mr Smethby hurriedly. ‘He must be a 
droll fellow! ’ 

* Rich ! Why, I’ve seen with my own eyes 
the banker’s receipts for the best part of a ton 
of gold of his, first and last,’ returned the sailor; 

‘ and that was only a part of his luck. His last 
words to me were: “Bill”—my name is Bill 
Brown—“ Bill, as long as I live, you shall never 
want a friend.” Nor I shan’t, I know.—Good- 
day, sir.’ 

Mr Smethby entered the vehicle, and had a 
silent, thoughtful ride to Valeborough. The 
sailor’s conversation, helter-skelter and rattle¬ 
brain as it was, had furnished him with much 
food for thought; and finding that his son was 
at his house, when he arrived there—this son 
was married and settled at Valeborough—he im¬ 
mediately took him, with Miss Harriet, into 
council. During his nam^ive, repeated exclama¬ 
tions of astonishment broke from his hearers. 

‘ Why, father/ cried ?iis daughter as he finished, 

‘ this must be your cousin George ; and you are 
the Mr Smethby he is looking for.’ ? 

‘Of course I anf; I saw that at once/ replied 
her father. 

•‘But what is to be done?’ asked Mr Joe, the 
son. ‘You,have left London fbr years; he may 
be looking about for you till doomsday, and be 
no nearer finding you.’ * ^ 

‘ I suppose he will go to my old address. The 
people there know wiiere I am, and will send 
him down/ said Mr Smethby. ‘I expect that 
is how it will be.’ 

‘I hope so, I am sure/ continued his son; 

‘ otherwise, we may lose a splendid chance.’ 
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Smethby could not help admitting the possi¬ 
bility of this, which seemed to disturb him a 
good deal, yet nothing could be done to avert it 

‘ We must be careful to show him every kind¬ 
ness,’ said Harriet ‘ After having been away from 
England so long, he will feel pleased at *■- 

‘Leave me alone,’ interposed Smethby, with 
a nod and a wink, which meant much. ‘ I flatter 
myself I can see my way here pretty clearly. I 
only hope he comes, that is all.’ 

Mr Smethby would have -written to his suc¬ 
cessors in London, asking them to give his address 
to any inquirer; but he abstained, partly because 
he felt cure they would do this in any case, but 
chiefly from the danger that*his request might 
be mentioned to his cousin, and so show that he, 
Mr Smethby, had a knowledge of his arrival in 
England. 

No days in the lives of Mr Smethby and his 
family had ever appeared so long as each of the 
next two or three which followed their little 
family interview. The suspense 1 * was—as the 
elder gentleman pronounced it to be—‘ excruciat¬ 
ingbut it came to an end in time. 

Mr Smethby was in his front-garden in the 
afternoon, trying to occupy himself; but his mind 
was busy on a subject very different from botany, 
when, happening to look up from his flower-beds, 
he met the eyes of a man wfy> was watching him 
over the fence, as this man stood on the footpath. 
He smiled when he met the glance of Smethby, 
who actually recoiled in his astonishment; for 
although he had been thinking without cessation 
of his cousin, yet it was like an electric shock in 
its suddenness to look round and find the very 
man face to face with him ; for this was, must 
be, he felt, George Styles, lie did not know him, 
had no recollection of his features; but the 
bronzed, bushy-whiskered, bushy-bearded man, 
dressed something like a sailor, yet not to be 
mistaken for one, who smiled at him across 
the garden fence, was his cousin, there could be 
no doubt of that 

‘Well, Nick, old fellow!’ began the stranger; 
‘I see you know me, although it is many years 
since we parted.’ 

‘ Why, it is George Styles! ’ exclaimed Mr 
Smethby, with an assumption of surprise and 
‘gush’ which did him infinite credit, and of 
which he felt secretly proud for a good while. 
He seized the other’s hand and wrung it over 
the fence with a prolonged heartiness, as though 
he could not bear to relinquish it ‘My dear 
old boy, how glad I am to see you ! ’ he resumed, 
as soon, it appeared, ea his feelings would allow 
him to speak. ‘Come in. How did you find 
me out 1 But never mind that now. Come in ! 
I shall have a thousand things to talk about— 
This is Harriet; the only unmarried one now ; 
she was in arms when you went away, so I don’t 
expect you to remember her.—Now, Harriet, let 
ns have a cup of e tea; and put the best we have 
in the house on the table to-day, if we never 
do so again.’ 

‘You are aimak too kind, Nick,’ said the other, 
and there was really a little catch in his voice as 
he spoke. ‘I did not expect—indeed, I don’t 
i deserve such generosity. I think I had first 
better run down to the Railway Tap and bespeak 
my room there, for I hope to stay three or four 
days at Yalehorough.’ 


‘ Three or four days ! ’ exclaimed Mr Smethby ; 
‘bespeak a room at the Railway Tap! I don’t 
mean to part with you, now I have found you 
again, under three or four months; and if you 
do not make this your home for everything, I— 

I—I ’ll never forgive you.’ 

Miss Harriet, in an equally gratifying Btrain, 
indorsed these sentiments, at which Styles was 
evidently affected. • 

‘I did not expect—could not have hoped for 
this,’ he returned; ‘ and seeing that I have re¬ 
turned a—a poor man’—the awkward stop he 
made, ere he could get this out, amused Smethby 
—‘it is so kind of you. If it will not ’cause any 
inconvenience, I will stay here a little while, 
and I will do anything I can Jo repay your 
generosity ’- 

Here he was interrupted by the good-tempered 
laughter which such an idea excited, and the 
evening passed off merrily. 

Mr Joe and his wife looked in—by chance, as 
they explained ; as did Mr Brooks and his wife— 
formerly Miss Susy Smethby—who came also by 
chance ; the result being that there was quite a 
jovial party, and that Mr Styles received the 
warmest invitations to become a frequent visitor 
at the house of Mr Joe and at that of Mr 
Brooks. 

After this night, too, there was unwonted plea¬ 
santry at Mr Sraethby’s, for not only his family 
hut some of the n( ’ghbours were constantly 
dropping in, and it was wonderful what an inte¬ 
rest they all took in the gentleman from Australia. 
The latter was very guarded—kept up his char¬ 
acter well, did him great credit, Mr Joe said. 
But no one can avoid an occasional flaw, and one 
or two were detected even in him. He was wont 
to deplore the hardships which unsuccessful men 
suffered in a colony—in fact, he did not like to 
enter on any detail of his painful experiences— 
never would do so. 

‘Your hardships do not seem greatly to have i 
injured you, George,’ his host would answer; 
‘you look a good ten years younger than your a^e; 
and many a man who has never been fifty miles 
from London shows the wear and tear of toil and 
worry, of which you complain so much, more 
than you do.’ 

‘ Ah ! hut it is the future! ’ Mr Styles would 
say, when such a debate arose—he would say it 
with a sad Bhake of the head—‘it is the future 
which preys on my mind, what I am to do for 
the rest of my life.’ 

It was difficult for Mr Smethby, knowing so 
much as he did, to listen gravely to such argu¬ 
ments as these ; but he was grave, and his manner 
encouraged Styles to confide in him—after a 
fashion. 

He feoon showed an interest in speaking of cer¬ 
tain Australian investments which it appeared 
some friend of his thought highly of; a shallow 
ruse, not likely to deceive such a man as his 
cousin. Styles further mentioned that a gold- 
miner whom he knew had put ten thousand 
ounds into one of these specs less than two years 
efore, and he could now sell out for thirty thou¬ 
sand any day he chose; but he was too good a 
judge to do that, as in another two years the 
present value would be doubled, and then, 
perhaps, he might be tenfpted to realise. This 
same miner, as he had heard, held five or six 
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other investments, nearly all as good, and was in 
expectation of hearing news which would enable 
him to employ the other half of his capital, 
which was now lying idle—only making a paltry 
three per cent.—quite as ^ welL All this Mr 
Styles had heard from his friend. 

All this amused Smethby, who read his visitor 
the more thoroughly in proportion as the latter 
sought to envelop himself in these far-fetched 
disguises. No additional proof was needed to 
satiny Smethby; but the- evidence was in a 
manner forced upon him to expose most com¬ 
pletely the absurd trick which his cousin was 
attempting to play off upon him. 

Harriet found a letter on the floor* of their 
visitor’s room ^ it would have boen expecting too 
much from the feminine, or perhaps from any 
temperament, P appose she would not read it. 
its contents were so interesting, although exceed¬ 
ingly brief, that she showed the note to her father. 
It was from a firm in London, a stockbroker’s 
evidently, referring to some inquiry from ‘ George 
Styles, Esq.’ as to the purchase of shares to the 
amount of twenty thousand pounds, in the Bodga- 
maree mines—the very speculation that Smethby 
had heard his cousin refer to in their last con¬ 
versation as being in great favour with the 
unnamed gold-miuer! The shares were low at 
present, the letter said, and could be bought at 
about eighty per cent., so that a little over six¬ 
teen thousand pounds would be sufficient. 

‘That settles it, then/ said Smethby. ‘Be sure 
to put the letter back where you found it, Harriet; 
and mind what I told you the other day. Play 
your cards properly, and I am sure you wiil 
win.’ 

This utterance was rather obscure; hut his 
daughter understood it well enough to induce her 
to pout and frown a little, and to move with what 
is generally described as a ‘ flounce.’ 

‘Ah! it is all very well/ said the gentleman; 
‘hut you ought to know better than to dream of 
allowing a quarter of a million of money to go 
out of the family.—Who is Kobert Crewe, I should 
like to know?’ 

This speech would have been, to a third party, 
equally obscure with that which had gone before ; 
but as we do not wish to have any mystery, we 
may explain that, almost from the first, Cousin 
George had appeared much impressed by Harriet’s 
good looks, and had shown her attentions which 
gradually became more marked. He was five- 
and-twenty years older than the girl, it was true ; 
but as he had himself said to Smethby, a man 
ought to be a good deal older than a woman, 
when they marry ; and when a man had been 
abroad, knocking about the world best part of 
his time, he then knew what a home was. and 
felt the want of a young and cheerful wife. * 

All this Smethby had pointed out to his 
daughter before ; but was shocked to find—for 
he really considered her a sensible, clear-headed 
girl, as a rule—that a ridiculous friendship with 
one Robert Crewe, a doctor’s assistant in the 
town, blocked the way of this new road to 
wealth and position. 

Robert Crewe! Smethby had not ordinary 

E atience with the idea. He admitted that he 
ad known of, and in some sort of way approved, 
or, rather, had not forbidden this intimacy—it 
was in this roundabout manner he now described 


liis conduct—and the young fellow, in his place, 
might be well enough; but to compare him and 
his miserable gallipot and sticking-plaster pros¬ 
pects, with George Styles, was enough to put any 
man out of temper. Robert Crewe, forsooth ! 

Yet, with all this natural indignation and in 
spite of this sarcasm, Mias Harriet could not 
quite make up her mind to renounce the young 
doctor ; but it might come in time. 

That very night—after the discovery of the 
letter, we mean—Mr Styles on his return broached 
two* subjects which were strongly suggestive, 
especially when his hearers were behind the 
scenes to a degree he did not suspect These 
hearers were only Ifltr Smethby and his daughter. 
It was a quiet night, such as delighted Mr Styles ; 
he really appeared to enjoy himself pretty well 
under all conditions ; hut he declared this even¬ 
ing that a snug little family chat was sweeter 
than anything else, to an old wanderer like him¬ 
self. Port, Bherry, and claret were at hand ; for 
while Smethb/ was, as a rule/ strictly economical, 
so that wine rarely appeared at his table, his 
hospitality to his cousin led him into a freer 
display of such luxuries now, than of old. But 
the taste of Mr Styles was simple—old-fashioned, 
he said ; and he drank scarcely anything but 
cold brandy-and-water, to which he was remark¬ 
ably partial. It wa%over a gjlass qf this innocent 
beverage—always mixed halt and naif, at which, 
even in his bloom of hospitality, Mr Smethby 
winced—that he spoke of the subjects indicated, 
lie referred to a lriend of his—it was odd how 
satisfied he seemed with this shallow artifice, and 
how often he resorted to it—who was about to 
buy a small property near London. This property 
was at Richmond—only a mere toy, a little villa, 
with coachhouse and stables; a pretty conser¬ 
vatory, with a couple of acres of land—that was 
all. It was freehold—his friend would have 
nothing else—and it commanded the prettiest 
view on the river. 

Now, wlmt was Miss Harriet’s opinion? Did 
she prefer living in the country outright, or near 
London? What did she think of his friend’s 
choice? Harriet hesitated, and her colour went 
and came; but Smethby spoke up for her, and 
said that, like every other young girl, she would 
prefer living near the great metropolis, with its 
theatres, its halls, its parks and the like.—0 
yes! of course. Harriet but feebly echoed this 
opinion, which was repeated and enlarged on by 
Smethby. 

Later in the evening, when the elders were 
alone, Styles brought up his friend again; it 
was, as before, in reference to an investment, 
and Mr George said how he wished his cousin 
had a little money to spare, as he knew—his 
friend knew, that ujps—of a chance for doubling 
and trebling every penny invested. 

Smethby, with his usual good-tempered ilaugh 
—lie was always good-tempered, when with 
Styles—said ‘that for all George knew he might 
have a trifle by him. On hearing this, his cousin 
expressed his pleasure, and «aid ‘■that his friend 
was going to invest nearly twenty thousand 
pounds in the spec. Such figures were beyond 
Smethby, os that gentleman owned; but one, 
or even two thousand, he might command. In 
short, ere they parted that night, he had resolved 
to remove his cash from his deposit account at 
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the town bank and join this friend in his specu¬ 
lation. 

Styles was pleased to hear this; and when 
Smethby said he should like to see his friend, 
laughed, and confusedly said he would tell his 
cousin more about him soon. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL. 

Mr Hull, & celebrated geologist, has calculated 
that there is still a quantity of coal in store in 
England and Wales sufficient to afford a supply 
of one hundred and twenty millions of ton3 for 
about five hundred years. This would be a 
cheerful estimate, if we cbuld cordially and 
unquestioningly accept it. But, unfortunately, 
we cannot, other competent observers having 
affirmed that the coal deposits of this country 
will be exhausted in less than two hundred years. 
We would, therefore, urge with all earnestness, 
that the people and the government should pay 
more especial attention to this vital subject than 
they have hitherto done. 

Of course, there are two chief points on which 
any interference could bo effectual: these are, 
the exportation of coal, and the Wasteful pro¬ 
cesses of mining now in vogue. The former of 
these involves the great question of free-trade, ! 
and the right of each coal-proprietor to sell the 1 
produce of his land and labour at the best pos¬ 
sible price. The latter is even a still more dif¬ 
ficult thing to meddle with, and must, perhaps, 
be met rather by the provisions made on the 
part of landed proprietors, when leasing their 
subterranean property to practical miners, than 
by anything government can do. At present, 
the proprietor, having a life-interest in his estate, 

I desires to obtain from the mines the largest 
amount of the most valuable coal at the smallest 
working loss. The result is, that vast quantities 
of inferior but yet valuable material are left in 
the pits,* quantities that would do something 
towards meeting the growing consumption in 
this'kingdom. 

Selfish, narrow-minded people might exclaim : 

1 Oh! there will be quite enough of coal to last 
us our time. We don’t expect or want to live 
for ever; therefore, we won’t bother ourselves 
about the economy of fuel.’ 

Let us remind such unpatriotic mortals that 
our manufacturing and commercial interests rest 
upon our supplies of coal as their foundation- 
stone. Our commercial rivals across the Atlantic 
possess magnificent coal-fields, that are practi¬ 
cally of indefinite extent. Exhaust our coal¬ 
fields, and their su prelacy will become com¬ 
plete. It behoves each and every one of us to 
think of the future of our country and of the 
interests of those who come after us. 

Perchance some cynic m&y say : * What lias 
posterity ever done for me? Let posterity take 
care of itself.’ * 

‘Very well,’ we reply; ‘let posterity do for 
itself. Let us only be influenced by selfish and 
non-altruistic principles, and think only of our¬ 
selves. The question is, how can we put money 
into our own pockets by using less coal than 
we do V 

First, we can do so by using proper grates. 
Down to the time of Count Rumford, tne modem 
world of coal-burners never thought of the. true 


theory of caloric in connection with grates. 
Burners of wood had not tried to be economical ; 
they did not expect to be warm on more than 
one side. When their bodies were scorched and 
their eyes smarted, they had what they bargained 
for. Rumford appeared as a new teacher; he 
laid down the principles of heat and combustion 
with admirable clearness, and flooded England 
with grates of his favourite type. But in spite 
of the teachings of the Count, coal-fires of to-day 
are as dirty, chilly, and as wasteful as ever. 

The waste of coal in Britain is positively dis¬ 
graceful. One hundred and twenty millions of 
tons are consumed every year. Of this, one half 
might le saved by the adoption of improved 
appliances. About thirty million ^pounds sterling 
might thus be kept in our banks, instead of 
being turned into cinders and smoke. The pall 
of smoke and fog that broods over London con¬ 
tains in a single day fifty tons of coal I The 
fact is that wo burn coal in liouse-fircs on an 
entirely false principle—that is, on the principle 
of a blast-furnace, letting cold air pass through 
the centre of the fire, to blaze the coal rapidly 
away, and hurry the heat and half-burnt gases 
unused up the chimney. We have to go back 
to the good, old principle of the embers on the 
earth, when the hearth was, as it is at the present 
clay in many Irish cottages, a true ‘focus,’ a centre 
of accumulated heat. We must, then, return to 
truer lines, and make our fireplace again a ‘focus’ 
or‘well’ of stored heat, into which wo put our 
fuel, first to be distilled into gas, which, rising 
at a high temperature from its hot bed, meets 
the air gliding towards the chimney, and bursts 
into flame, communicating heat to the firebrick 
back and to the room. Then, when all the gases 
have been burnt off, the red-hot coke remains, 
and burns away in the bottom of the grate at 
a slow rate, yet radiating abundant heat into the 
room. 

This desirable end is gained by using Mr Teale’s 
‘Economiser.’ The ‘Coal Economiser’ is simply 
a shield of sheet-iron which stands on the hearth, 
and rises as high as the lowest bar of the grate, 
against which it should fit accurately, so as to 
shut in the apace under the fire. Any ordinary 
blacksmith can make the ‘Economiser.’ It is 
applicable to any range, whether in the cottages 
of the poor or the mansions of the rich. Those 
who wish for greater elegance can have it made 
of steel or brass. Its chief purpose is to cut off 
the under current, and to keep the chamber under 
the fire hot. 

Count Rumford affirmed that seven-eighths of 
the heat was carried up the chimney. Heat is 
wasted in three ways: by combustion under the 
influence of a strong draught; bv imperfect com¬ 
bustion ; by the escape of heat through the sides 
and the back of the fireplace. By using the 
‘Economiser’ all this is altered. If there is 
plenty of heat round the fuel, then but little 
oxygen will do. But burn coal with a chilling 
jacket, and it needs a fierce draught of oxygen 
to sustain it. High temperature does not imply 
complete combustion, for in making gas, coke is 
left. When the ‘Economiser’ is applied, the 
fire burns with an orange colour, for tne stream 
of oxygen is slow and steady, and the coal under¬ 
goes complete combustion; consequently, there 
is an entire absence of cinders, and only a little 
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fine snuff-like powder falls into the ‘ economised 1 
chamber. Smoke is also conspicuous by its 
absence. 

In a recent lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Mr Tealo mentioned several addi¬ 
tional points about the structure of fireplaces, 
which tend to the saving of fuel. (1) As much 
firebrick and as little iron as possible should be 
used. - Iron absorbs the heat, and chiefly in 
directions in which the heat is least wanted. 
Firebrick retains and accumulates heat. (2) The 
back of the fireplace should lean or orcli over 
the fire, so as to become heated by the rising 
flame. The heated back sends forth abundant 
radiant heat into the room. ‘ Milner’s • back is 
a capital arrangement; so is the Nelson ‘Rifle' 
back. (3) The bottom of the grating should be 
deep from bcfo' backwards. (4) The slits id 
the grating should be narrow; this prevents 
small cinders from falling through. (5) The 
bars in front should be narrow. 

If the foregoing instructions are attended to, 
there will be an enormous saving of fuel. Soot 
and smoke will be diminished, and there will 
be no half-burnt cinders. 

The late Sir William Siemens was an ardent 
advocate for the use of gas as a heating agent 
At the British Association of 1882, he said : ‘ The 
time is not far distant when both rich and poor 
will largely resort to gas, the most convenient, 
the cleanest, and cheapest of heating agents, and 
when raw coal will only be seen at the colliery 
or gasworks. In all cases where the town to 
be supplied is within, say, thirty miles of the 
colliery, the gasworks may with advantage be 
placed at the mouth, or, still better, at the bottom 
of tlie pit, whereby all haulage of fuel would 
be avoided, and the gas in its ascent from the 
bottom of the colliery would acquire an onward 
ressure sufficient, probably, to impel it to its 
estimation.’ No doubt, if this scheme could be j 
realised, we would all be deeply indebted to the 
great man who first suggested it More than 
one half of the coal now consumed would be 
saved by its adoption. At present, we must be 
content with the old order of things. 

It is astonishing, however, that so few people 
employ ga3 instead of coal as a cooking agent, 
especially in summer. It secures an immense 
saving of labour, not to speak of its superi¬ 
ority over coal in respect to coolness. In the 
hot summer days, cooking with a coal-lire in 
an ordinary range is a tremendous trial to 
the poor cook. Tho kitchen is like an oven. 
What a difference if gas is used! The moment 
it is no longer required it can be turned off, 
and the temperature of the kitchen is soon 
lowered. By using a gas-stove, no coal is re¬ 
quired during the summer. It is less expensive 
than coal. Of course, care must be taken to have 
it turned off directly it is no longer required, 
and a proper economy exercised in its use. Mr 
Fletcher, of Warrington, a high authority on 
gas for cooking and heating purposes, says : ’* The 
cost of gas, even if wastefully used, must ]?e con¬ 
sidered not only as regards the saving of coal, 
but also, what is far greater, the saving in weight 
of meat roasted, which is considerable, and the 
reduced wear and tear, waste, dirt, and conse¬ 
quent labour. Taken altogether as affecting the 
total housekeeping expenses, gas is cheaper than 


coal for cooking at any price not exceeding twelve 
or fourteen shillings per thousand cubic feetj 
coal being, say, twelve to fourteen shillings per 
ton.’ The majority of people, however, pay very 
much less for their gas, and more for coal; in 
which case, gas will he much cheaper than 
coal. 

Asbestos heated by gas makes a suitable fire. 
It is cleanly, quiet, free from dust, and con¬ 
venient ; and it can be turned on or extin* 
guished in an instant. 

Enough lias been written to show that eco¬ 
nomy of fuel is not merely theoretical and 
fanciful, but that it i3 practicable and worthy 
of earnest attention.* 

THE SIGN OF THE RED INDIAN. 

Just on the outskirts of the seaport and garrison 
town of Chubleigh, in the south-west of England, 
stands a little old-fashioned hostelry called the 
Red Indian. How it came by its name is involved 
in obscurity. The antiquity of the inn is un¬ 
doubted, and a tradition is current in the 
district, that during the unfortunate Monmouth’s 
rebellion it was used as tho temporary head¬ 
quarters of Colonel Kirkc. In its back-garden, 
a wooden seat is stiy shown to visitors on which 
that bloodthirsty officer, surrounded by his 
‘lambs,’ is alleged to have sat in judgment, and 
thence ruthlessly consigned to the gallows scores 
of the unoffending rustics of the locality. From 
time immemorial, the lied Indian has been in 
the hands of a family named Slade. The pres¬ 
ent proprietor, though, generally speaking, as 
deliberate in manner as John Willet, is yet 
apt to be garrulously communicative in talking 
of his inn and its interesting historical associa¬ 
tions. Above the rustic porch over the door 
there is fixed a large, rudely carved, wooden 
figure of a savage holding in its hand a toma¬ 
hawk. The Indian’s nose was long ago knocked 
off by a well-directed stone thrown by some mis¬ 
chievous urchin; his original coat of paint has 
peeled off, and large cracks are visible, which run 
the whole length of the figure. Altogether, this 
Indian is as disreputable-looking a sign as a 
traveller might perceive throughout the length 
and breadth of England. Nevertheless, it is in 
connection with this dilapidated timber savage 
that the writer obtained, from the landlord of 
the Red Indian , materials for the following 
story. * 

When the present century was in its infancy, 
the son of the then proprietor, and grand-uncle 
of the present landlord, was engaged in the 
capacity of boatswain of a privateer, whi<ffi had 
been fitted out with the *objeofc of preying on 
the French merchant service. In the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the privateer captured^ large vessel, 
which in part was laden with tho product of the 
labours of a Parisian curiosity-hunter, who had 
been despoiling ancient Grecian temples, with the 
object of supplying the virtuosi of the French 
metropolis with antique sculptures and bronzes, 
and thereby securing a large profit to himself. 
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The privateersmen were greatly disappointed at and for many years subsequently, rough horse- 
not finding specie, and what they considered play and the perpetration of the most uncom- 
marketable merchandise, on board the French- fortable imaginable practical jokes were charac- 
man, and attached but little value to the battered teristic of the spirited gentlemen who officered 
though priceless bas-reliefs and statues. Boat- the regiments of British cavalry. Those of our 
swain Slade _ took a great fancy to a life-sized readers who took the trouble, some years ago, 
bronze gladiator, which he considered would to wade through the evidence at the Tichborne 
prove an acceptable addition to the attractions trial, will remember the description of the. ruth- 
of the back-garden . of his father’s inn, and less tricks played on the simple undoubted Jloger 
managed, for a few shillings, to effect its purchase by his brother-carabineers. At the present day, 
from the captain. - military practical joking is somewhat' out of 

Shortly after the glorious victory of Trafalgar, fashion, and any games that may be played are 
the privateer was paid off at Chubleigh; and curtailed of their former disagreeable proportions, 
the boatswain conveyed the statue on shore to and have assumed a comparatively mild char- 
his father’s inn. The gladiator was placed orf acter. v 

a brick pedestal, flanked on either side by two Cornet Macnamara’s room was the favourite 
rusty carronades; and the bareness of the sur- arena for a display of the ingenious tricks of his 
roundings was relieved bv the artistic disposal facetiously inclined brother-officers. Thistles and 
of a number of huge shells which the boatswain dead cats were placed between liis sheets ; trap- 
had brought from ‘ foreign parts.’ The host of fuls of live rats were let loose in the apartment; 
the Red Indian , however, was soon struck by the the nuts of his iron bedstead were unscrewed, 
idea of making the figure a sign for his hostelry, so that when the poor fellow turned in, the 
He had but little sentimental regard for the rich framework of the couch tumbled to pieces and 
green mould of antiquity, so, with execrable landed the mattress on the floor, while at the 
vandalism, carefully scraped it off the statue, same time he was douched by a tub of water 
and had the gladiator painted a bright scarlet from the shelf above, which was fastened with 
by a local artist, who took payment for his work cord to the mattress, and upset simultaneously 
in the old ale for which the hostelry was famous, with the collapse of the bed. On such occasions 
This operation performed, the metamorphosed Mike was naturally wroth, and expressed him- 
gladiator was removed to a r prominent position self as anxious to call out the offenders ; but 
m front of the inn door, and for years did duty despite his utmost vigilance and caution, he could 
as a Bed Indian. Its brilliant appearance was a never capture his tormentors, 
perpetual source of gratification and delight to Late one evening, a party of revellers from 
the host and his numerous customers; while barracks were passing the Red Indian , when 
inquiring strangers were proudly informed that they espied the vermilioned gladiator. Nothing 
it nad been captured from the frog-eaters. Once would satisfy them but to feloniously remove 
a year the extemporised Indian received a fresh the statue and return with it to quarters—a 
coat of paint; and save when its head was deco- work of considerable difficulty, as the figure 
rated at times with a disused tin pail or an old was heavy. Arrived thither with their load, 
hat by some facetious individuals, it was not some one suggested that it should be placed in 
otherwise interfered with. Cornet Macnainara’s room ; and this idea was 

At the close of the year 1815, Chubleigh was hailed with general enthusiasm. A scout was 
en f£te in connection with the disembarkation of despatched to the messroom, in order to keep 
the '31 st Regiment of Light Dragoons, which watch on Mike’s movements, and give the alarm 
during that year had performed doughty service in case he should appear on the scene. With 
at Waterloo, and which had just returned from great labour the gladiator was hoisted to the 
the occupation of Paris. The piping times of top of the staircase of the officer’s -house; and 
peace had Again returned, and, naturally enough, Mike’s room door having been forced open, the 
the officers and men who had assisted to destroy jokers placed the statue in front of his dressing- 
the power of the once dreaded * Boney ’ were the table, on the top of an inverted iron coal-box. 
objects of popular pride and enthusiasm among The staircase at the time was in process of being 
the inhabitants of the town. When the regiment whitewashed, so the officers obtained possession 
settled down in quarters, invitations to the houses of a tub of the mixture, and smeared the * Red 
of the principal townsmen were showered on the Indian ’ a dirty white; then taking the sheets 
officers, and each vied with the other to enter- from Mike’s bed, they hung them about tho 
tain these heroes of Waterloo. figure, turning it into a respectable-looking ghost. 

The younger officers, ‘several of whom had Alter wards, the officers dropped one by one into 
left school to join their regiment in Belgium, the messroom, and joined a group who were 
gave themselves prodigious airs ; but no one listening with great amusement to a new-Jangled 
considered himself of so much importance as story which was being retailed by Macnamara 
a raw young Connaught-man, a cornet named regarding his prowess at Waterloo. 

Mike Macnamara. Mike, a warrior of abvut Mike, after clapping an additional two French- 
nine months’ setvicc, created great, amusement men to the previous grand total of tho number 
both in the officers’ mess and'in the houses to who had fallen by his sword, as narrated in 
which he wa^ invited by boasting about the his tale of the previous night, left the mess- 
number of Frenchmen whom he had placed room in order to proceed to his quarters, whither, 
horn de combat in tho late short but eventful in a minute or two, he was stealthily followed 

i campaign. His bounce together with his extreme by the whole of the officers, who anticipated 
simplicity rendered him the butt of his brother- great fuq from the consternation of their victim 
officers, and he was in consequence the victim when beholding tho ghastly apparition in his bed- 
of numerous practical jokes. In these days, room. Mike gaily entered the apartment, singing 
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a love ditty of his native land, and began to landlord then procured the services of a passing 
fumble for his tinder-box. After several attempts, cart and had the pieces removed to the inn. 
he at last managed . to light his candle, and of After a long consultation with his wife, he 
course at once perceived the ghost. The cornet decided to assess the damage,at ten guineas; 
was filled with the. superstitious' notions of a and by way of making the most of tho business, 
certain section of his countrymen, and started communicated with a marine -store-dealer in 
back nearly overcome with terror. ‘Ye saints town, intending to sell the smashed gladiator as 
in glory! what’s that?’ he cried; then leaving old metal. 

the rrom, he plunged madly down the staircase, Tho colonel made the most strenuous though 
and rushed yelling across the parade ground in unavailing efforts to discover the practical jokers, 
the direction of the messroom. In his head- and roundly abused the whole of the mess for 
long progress, poor Mike did not observe a party theij’ treatment of poor Mike; but after a while, 
of two ladies and a gentleman, who happened the affair passed off in a general laugh, 
to be the colonel, accompanied by his wife and Affairs, however, were speedily fated to take 
daughter, who had just returned from p dinner- *a turn which cauicd the implicated parties to 
party, Mike ran full tilt against his commanding laugh the other way. A large vessel arrived in 
officer, and knocked him into a puddle in the the port of Ohubleigh from Alexandria, which 
barrack square. The ladies screamed loudly*; had among her passengers a celebrated London 
and the colonei, with many objurgations, got on virtuoso, who, some months before, had been 
his feet and confronted his assailant. induced to pay a visit to Egypt by reason of 

‘ You—Cornet Macnamara!’ he angrily ex- the excitement produced in antiquarian circles 
claimed. ‘ What do you mean, sir, rushing about by the discoveries of the celebrated Belzoni. 
like a madman at this time of night 1 Consider This gentleman was posting to London when his 
yourself under arrest, sir.’ chaise broke down opposite the Red Indian , and 

.‘Faith, colonel,’ answered the unfortunate he entered the hostelry while the vehicle was 
Mike, ‘I am very sorry, sorr, but I did not being repaired. After partaking of a little 
pcrcaivo ye. But, sorr, I wint up to me room refreshment, he took a walk in the garden, and 
just now, and as I hope for salvation, I found his eye caught the fragments of the gladiator, 
the divil in it, wid a big white shate wrapped which had been sliq£ in a corner while waiting 
round him !’ the arrival of the marine stOTe-dealer’s cart. 

The irate colonel at once surmised that another Having elicited the story of the statue from 
trick had been played on his subordinate ; so the host, the antiquary submitted the pieces to 
he sent the ladies home to quarters, and then a most careful examination; and despite the 
called loudly for the sergeant of the guard with whitewash and coats of paint with which the 
a file of men. figure had been adorned, he recognised it as 

When this detachment of the guard appeared a specimen of the work of the renowned ancient 
on the scene, the colonel ordered them to follow Greek sculptor Lysippus; and in answer to 
him to Macnaniaru’s room, where, by the light the excited inquiry of the astonished landlord, 
of the sergeant’s lantern, he showed the trembling appraised its value at six hundred pounds ! 
cornet that there was nothing supernatural in the Having, at the host’s urgent request, given a 
character of the figure that had frightened him written opinion on the matter, the virtuoso 
so much. . He then, under the circumstances, departed on his journey, and then Mr Slade 
relieved Mike from arrest and proceeded home. hurried with his certificate to a Chubleigh 
Mike waited until the commanding officer and attorney, in whose hands he placed the matter, 
the men of the guard were clear of the stair- with instructions to leave no stone unturned to 
case, and then slid the gladiator off the coal- recover tho full amount from the officers, 
box.. Ho edged the statue to the top of the Words could scarcely express the chagrin of 
stair, and by main strength toppled it over the the purloinera of the gladiator, when the colonel 
banister; and an instant later, with a loud crash, of the 31st Light Dragoons read at mess the 
the gladiator was smashed into fragments on the contents of the letter he received from the legal 
flagstones of the lobby, four stories beneath. adviser of the landlord of the Red Indian. The 

It is needless to say that there was great commanding officer further significantly hinted 
anger and consternation in the breast of the that the implicated parties would have to uphold 
worthy host of the Red Indian -when, next their reputation as officers and gentlemen by 
morning, he awoke and found that his cherished paying the amount demanded, or run the risk 
statue had mysteriously disappeared. It was of being cashiered. # 

not long, however, before he obtained a clew to At first, the jokers were inclined to dispute 
its whereabouts, as a customer informed him the claim, and invited tho opinion of an expert; 
that late the previous night he ‘met & lot but that authority, when fye had inspected the! 
of milingtary chaps carrying summut’ in the figure, corroborated*the London man’s decision, 
direction of the barracks. This ‘summut’ Mr with a further assurance that the statue was 
Slade shrewdly conjectured was his ‘ Bed Indian ; ’ cheitp at the money. . 0 

and he at once wrote to the regimental quarters Cornet Macnamara, with reasonable Bhow of 
to make inquiries into the matter. justification, stoutly declined to pay a farthing of 

When the poor landlord discovered the gtydiator the six hundred pounds. It* was,- however, with 
in its fragmentary state, he became most angry a very bad "race, indeed, that the sum was sub- 
and abusive; but was eomowhat consoled when scribed by the interested parties; and served as 
an emissary from the mess informed him that a valuable lesson to them to modify for the future 
the officers would make good the damage, and their spirit of mischief. 

requested him to inform them by letter next . When Mike discovered the identity of his tor- 
day the price at which he valued his statue. The mentors, he sent a challenge to each, and an 
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arrangement was come to by which a repre-: 
sentative was selected by ballot to meet the Irish¬ 
man. The old trick of leadless pistols was 
“•resorted to; the combatants fired three shots 
at each other without any perceptible result, and 
then the seconds interfered, and declared honour 
satisfied. 

A Jew purchased the fragments of the gladiator 
from the officers for a few guineas; but the wily 
Israelite well knew that a genuine Lysippus is 
almost as valuable broken as whole. He had 
the pieces skilfully rejoined, and disposed of„thc 
statue to a local virtuoso for a large sum, 
who in turn bequeathed it to the Chubleigb 
Museum. * 

With part of the money the lucky landlord 
of the Red Indian received for his gladiator, he 
invested in a wooden figure, which did duty for 
a sign equally well, and which he placed above 
the porch out of the reach of predatory officers, 
and where, as lias been mentioned, it still stands, 
battered, cracked, and mouldy. * 

Shortly after the episode of the gladiator, the 
31st Light Dragoons were hurriedly despatched 
to Lancashire, in order to quell the bread riots 
which had broken out in that county; and the 
actors in the comedy just narrated were heard 
of no more by the good folks of Chubleigb. 

A little more remains to l^e told of the statue 
by Lysippus. We must come down to 1851, the 
year in which the Great Exhibition was held in 
Hyde Park. A middle-aged Frenchman landed 
at Chubleigb from Havre on his way to London, 
and while taking a walk about the town, entered 
the Red Indian. The landlord, who had profited 
so handsomely by liis statue, had years before 
gone to his rest, and his son the ex-boatswain, 
then an aged man, reigned in his stead. The 
Frenchman was interested in learning that his 
host had taken a share in the old war, and after 
a time, he had narrated to him the whole history 
of the statue. 

‘Vat vos de name of de vessel you took?’ he 
eagerly asked. 

‘ The Hercules, sir.’ 

To the landlord’s astonishment, Monsieur leant 
back in his chair and indulged in a fit of uncon¬ 
trollable laughter, and recovering himself, asked 
to be directed to the Museum. Having reached 
that establishment, he was not long in ■ picking 
out the Lysippus, of which the learned in Chub- 
leigh were so proud. The Frenchman put on his 
glasses and examined the gladiator’s toe-nail, and 
then gave vent to another guffaw, which speedily 
brought round him tjie officials of the establish¬ 
ment. He asked to see the secretary ; and when 
'introduced to the presence of that functionary, 
exclaimed : ‘ Begar, sir, dat gladiateur is no more 
a Lysippus dan I am de Czar Nicholas of all 
de Russias. My oncle, wild' die ven I vas a 
leetle boy, keep vat you call a foundree in Athens, 
and have casts, or replicas you call dem, m&de 
of all de antiques. He den put dem down a 
sewer until dey get a green magnifique ; dey 
look like de real article ; and he make heaps of 
money by selling dem as such in Paris. Your 
gladiateur is one of dem !’ 

* But my dear sir,’ asked the astounded secre¬ 
tary, ‘how ore you going to substantiate your 
statement?’ 

* Come wit me,’ said the Frenchman ; and the 


twain proceeded to the statue. ‘My oncle,’ re¬ 
sumed the Frenchman, ‘deal in de antique, as I 
have told you; aud in case he himself be cheated 
wit his own spurious statues, he have a private 
mark. Here is dis mark—a leetle hole drilled 
under dis toe-nail!’ 

The secretary communicated the purport of 
Monsieur’s statement to the Museum directors; 
experts were called who substantiated the French¬ 
man's assertion that the work was spurious, and 
was no more the production of Lysippus than 
an Italian moulder’s plaster-cast of Venus is 
the work of Phidias. In disgust, the directors 
ordered the statue to be transferred to the lumber- 
room of 4 the establishment, and its description, 
‘Gladiator, bv Lysippus, B.C. about 324; be¬ 
queathed by the late-, Esq.,’ disappeared from 

the Museum catalogue. 


ANOTHER ‘SHIP-CANAL.’ 

Another has been proposed, although the idea 
is not new, but seems to have been an old idea 
revived, and that is, to cut a canal from the sea 
to Birkenhead Docks across the low fiat country 
lying between the outfalls of the Dec and Mersey, 
and thus getting a wide passage which will 
enable ships to avoid the bar of the Mersey. 
Elaborate plans have been prepared by an eminent 
engineer; and as the whole scheme seems feas¬ 
ible, and as money for great schemes seems to bo 
readily furthcoming iu this wealth-producing 
country, there can be no reason why the ‘ship- 
canal of Birkenhead’ should not he carried out 
as well as the ‘ ship-canal of Manchester.’ It 
would have a great and reviving effect on the 
town of Birkenhead, which by this means may 
one day become an important commercial city, a 
rival to, instead of a mere suburb of, her 
wealthy sister on the oppoMte Lancastrian shore ; 
and the expectations of half a century ago of a 
grand city, with magnificent streets, and squares, 
and splendid commercial docks, may even yet be 
realised. 


THIS IS ALL 
Just a sauutcr in the twilight, 

Just a whisper in the hull, 

Just a sail on sea or river, 

Just a dance at rout or ball, 

Just a glance that hearts enthral— 

This is all—and this is alL 

Just a few harsh words of doubting, 

Just a silence proud and cold, 

Just a spiteful breath of slander, 

Just a wrong that is not told, 

Just a word beyond recall— 

This is all—and this is all. 

J ust a life robbed of its brightness, 

Just a heart by sorrow filled, 

Just a faith that trusts no longer, 

Just a love by doubting chilled, 

Just a few hot tears that fall— 

This is all—ah I this is all 

Itosis Cntmoim.li. 
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SEALSKIN COATS, ALIVE AND DEAD. 
The ladies of England, who, living at home at 
ease, shield themselves from the inclemency of 
our not very rigorous winters in their elegant 
sealskin coats, think little, and know less, of 
the curious animal from which their beautiful 
garment is taken, and of the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of its habitat and capture. Nor can their 
ignorance be deemed much of a reproach, seeing 
that until recently, even scientists were accus¬ 
tomed to regard the fur-seal as but a variety 
of the hair-seal, not unknown on the shores 
of Scotland, and abounding in the North and 
West Atlantic. But the two are quite dissimilar 
in their individuality and character, and as Mr 
H. W. Elliott, of the Smithsonian Institute of the 
United States--to whom we are chiefly indebted 
for the substance oi this article—says, ‘ the truth 
connected with the life of the fur-seal, as it herds 
in countless myriads on the islands of Aleutian 
Alaska, is far stranger than fiction. 5 Mr Elliott 
spent three years in continuous observations on 
the spot, and is tlie first to afford us a complete ! 
and trustworthy view of the strange eventful j 
history. 

The fur-seal formerly abounded in the southern 
hemisphere on the borders of the Antarctic 
Circle ; but reckless killing has well-nigh extermi¬ 
nated it there, and now, one may say that the 
only habitat of commercial importance is in that 
portion of the North Pacific which washes the 
Aleutian division of Alaska; and even here, the 
range is practically confined to four comparatively 
small islands. These islands were discovered by 
the Russian navigator Pribylov in 178G, and are 
still called by his name. They lie about two 
hundred miles due north of the group usually 
called the Aleutian Islands, off the western 
extremity of the Alaska peninsula. The Pribylov 
Islands rest in the very heart of Behring Sea, 
but far enough south to be free from 'permanent 
ice-floes, and thus to escape the ravages of the polar 
hear; while also far enough from the mainland 
and inhabited islands to be free from the attacks 


of - the primitive races. Thus the seals had 
collected and bred there for countless ages, un¬ 
disturbed by beast or man, until the Russians 
first broke, in upon their preserves. They have 
been the objects of constant attention and pursuit 
ever since. 

There are three kinds of seals. The Phoca 
vitulina is the comifion hair-sealJWhich may often 
be seen on our north-western shores, which the 
fishing-vessels of Dundee, of Hull, of Peterhead, 
and of Greenock, go out to Greeuland and 
Labrador to catch every season for the sake of the 
oil—the skin being of little value—and specimens 
of which, alive or stuffed, we may fairly assume 
every one of our readers has seen somewhere or 
other. There is probably not an aquarium of the 
country which has not a family of them. Then 
there is the Eumelopias stcllcri , which the Rus¬ 
sians call ‘ Seevitchie,’ and which is known to 
our mariners as the ‘sea-lion. 5 This and the 
walrus, which may bo considered akin, arc found 
in all the circumpolar regions. Lastly, there is 
the Callorhinus ursinus , called ‘Kantiekie 5 by the 
Russians, which is the true fur-seal, and which 
is the subject of our sketch. It has no generic 
affinity with the others, and is of quite different 
habits. As has been said, it is now found only 
on four islands of Behring Sea. 

Of the fur-seal, it has been said that there is 
no known animal on land or water which can 
take higher physical rank, or which exhibits 
a higher order of instinct, closely approaching- 
human intelligence. The male fur-seal is in his 
full prime at six or seven years of age, and 
will then incasufe from six and a half to 
seven and a half feet from snout to tail. He 
wifi weigh between four hundred and six 
hundred pounds—the latter weight, however, 
being found only in older animals, and not very 
frequently. He has a sinalf head, with a muzzle 
and jaws not unlike both in size and form to those 
of a pure Newfoundland dog. The lips, however,' 
are firm, and pressed together like those of man, 
and the large eyes of blue-gray are capable of 
expressing both soft and fierce emotions. On the 
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upper lip he haa a long moustache of grayish 
bristles, which are often long enough to extend 
over his shoulder. He swims with his head high 
over the water, and on land walks with an undu¬ 
lating carriage and head erect If frightened, he 
will run as fast as a man, but not very far—thirty 
or forty yards sufficing to exhaust his wind. The 
hind-feet are longer than the fore-feet or flippers, 
and in shape are very like the human foot elon¬ 
gated to twenty inches or so, and with the instep 
flattened. There are three toes on the hind-feet; 
but the fore-flippers are fingerless hands some 
eight or ten inches broad. * * 

The female fur-seal is from four to four and 
a half feet in length from snout to tail, lithe in 
form, without the heavy covering of fat round 
the shoulders which the male has, and with beauti¬ 
ful, gentle, intelligent, dark-blue eyes. She will 
weigh from fifty to a hundred pornds, according 
to her condition. Her manners are as amiable 
as her eyes, and she never fights with her neigh¬ 
bours, as her quarrelsome lord and master does. 
The cow-seal has but one voice—a sort of bleating 
half-way between the cry of a calf and that of an 
old sheep—and this is used for calling the young, 
which, curiously enough, art known as ‘pups,’ 
although the mothers are ‘ cows,’ and the fathers 
* bulls. 1 The male seal, however, has four voices. 
One is for battle, and resembles the puffing of 
a labouring locomotive ; another is a hoarse loud 
roar; a third is a sort of low gurgle or growl; 
and a fourth, a sort of chuckle, half-hiss, half¬ 
whistle. The breeding-grounds are called ‘rook¬ 
eries,’ and there, during the season, the din of 
roars, puffs, growls, and whistles from countless 
thousands of vigorous ‘bulls,’ is ceaseless, and 
in volume has been compared to the boom of 
Niagara. 

It is odd that the breeding-place of ‘bulls’ 
and * cows ’ should be called * rookeries,’ but so 
it is. The first to arrive at these rookeries are 
the bull-seals, and the season begins about the 
first of May. As it is ‘First come, first served,’ 
and as there is an unwritten law among them 
that a bull requires a clear space of from six 
to eight feet square for the accommodation 
of himself and family, there is much scrambling 
and fighting for plots, and the late arrivals 
may be driven awaj without being allowed a' 
landing-place at all. They fight with great 
strength and courage—only the adult males, 
however—running at each other with averted 
heads, and then seizing each other with their 
teeth. The battles are often long, and the 
wounds severe; but these soon heal; and*'an 
adventurous ‘bull’ thinks nothing-of forty or 
fifty desperate combats in a season. While fight¬ 
ing, they utter both 'their roar and their whistle, 
the hair is sent flying in all directions, and the 
eyes gleam with angry fire. It is said that in 
a seal-fight there i8 always an offensive and a 
defensive party, and that if the latter is beaten, 
he simply vacates his position to the victor, 


who does not follow his foe, but lies down on 
the conquered territory and gives vent to his 
chuckle. 

Although the cows are amiable, they are 
not particularly demonstrative to their infants, 
which are born immediately after the females 
ore located in the rookeries. Twins are very rare, 
and mothers always suckle their own ysmng. 
The pups do not know tlicir own mothers, and 
if separated from them, will take with the 
greatest alacrity to the first kindly cow which 
will console them with her rich creamy and 
abundant milk. The pups, for the first three 
months after birth, are jet black in colour, and 
bleat in a minor key after the fashion of the 
cows. At birth, a pup will weigh* three or four 
founds, and measure twelve or fourteen inches’ 
in length. Curiously enough, the pup-seal cannot 
swim, and even if he is several weeks old, 
will helplessly sink, if thrown into the water. 
But about the second week of August begins one 
of the most curious episodes of seal-life—the 
education of the young. By the time he has 
counted six weeks or so of life, the pup-seal begins 
to feel an inclination to play on the margin of 
the sea, where, as the waves flow and recede, the 
shore iB alternately covered and uncovered. The 
baby-seal finds that thousands and thousands and 
tens of thousands of his fellow-babieB have been 
smitten with the same curiosity about the sea 
almost simultaneously with himself, and that 
the beach is swarming with tumbling, flounder- 
ing, gurgling, whistling, playful, yet nervous 
young animals. By-and-by, one plucks up 
courage to try a plunge in the deeper surf; 
others follow ; one gets carried beyond liis depth, 
and in frantic struggles to reach the shore again, 
discovers that he has a power of locomotion 
even in the water. It is but feeble ; and when 
a kindly wave chucks him out of harm’s way on 
to the rocks, he is blown and exhausted. But 
he takes a short sleep, and then lias another go ; 
and after a few more efforts, finds, to his great 
delight, that he is even more at home in the 
water than on the land. For the next few weeks 
the coast-waters of the islands are black with the 
little fat bodies revelling in their new-found 
power, and gamboling among the breakers like 
children on the grass. It used to be believed 
by the old sailors that the parent seals drove 
their young ones into the water and taught them 
forcioly to swim ; but more recent and careful 
observation places it beyond doubt that the 
parents take no part whatever in the process 
of education, but leave the young ones to learn 
the battle of life for themselves. 

By the time the breeding season is over, all the 
young seals have' become able-bodied swimmers. 
By this time, too, the pups have grown to thirty 
or forty pounds-weight, and have changed the 
black coat of infancy for the thick, gray, hairy coat 
of youth. At this age, the coats of both male and 
female are similar; indeed, not until the third 
year dp they assume their permanent differences. 
The outer coat of the full-grown bull is of a 
dark-brown colour, and the hairs are short and 
crisp; beneath, like the down under the feathers 
of a bird, is the close, soft, elastic fur, so esteemed 
by man, or rather woman. The full-grown cows, 
as they come into the rookeries at the beginning 
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of the season, are of a dull, dirty-gray colour, 
which, after they have been a short time on 
land, changes to a rich steely gray on the back, 
and snow-white on the chest and belly ; but after 
a few weeks the white changes into a dull ruddy 
colour, and the steel gray into a brownish gray. 
The breeding season is over by the end of July; 
the families begin to break up, and the rookeries 
to by. disorganised during August. By the middle 
of September, all order and distinction is lost, 
and the young ones have eommenced life on their 
own account. By the end of October, all the 
mature seals have left the islands; and by the 
end of November, even the youngest have dis¬ 
appeared. # 

Whither ? That is one of the conundrums of 
nature, as is dlso the question, where do the seals 
die ? It is certain that none perish from natural 
causes on the islands, and all that is known of 
their doings elsewhere is, that they seem usually 
to shape a southern course. They are lost in the 
vast mazes of the Pacific, not to be seen of man 
again until the following summer. They have 
natural enemies in sharks and other submarine 
animals of prey ; but it is not thought that their 
numbers suffer much diminution on this account. 
Their own food is fish, and Mr Elliott has cal¬ 
culated that an adult male seal will consume 
forty pounds, and an adult female ten to twelve 
pounds, per day, of fresh fish. Taking, with the 
young ones, an average of ten pounds per day 
each, and the numbers annually frequenting the 
rookeries of the Pribylov Islands—which have been 
ascertained by caret ul measurement and estimate 
at about four millions and three-quarters—we 
have a total of six millions of tons of fish con¬ 
sumed every year by the fur-seals ! The figures 
are stupendous, but they seem beyond doubt* 

As to the now approximately known number 
of seals, there is no reason to believe that it is 
any greater than it was when the islands were 
first discovered; and while the number will not 
l>e decreased by the present method of capture, it 
is not thought that it will increase. The supply 
of fur-seals, then, may be taken as a fixed 
quantity, with a known annual yield to man. 
That yield is restricted by the law of the United 
States to one hundred thousand skins per annum. 
The government holds the islands for the State 
and leases the right of capture to a Company, who 
are permitted not to take a larger number than 
that just mentioned. They employ the natives of 
the Aleutian Islands, who work in gangs, under 
their chiefs, and receive forty cents, or one 
shilling and eightpence, for every ‘pelt’ or hide 
they hand to the Company’s officials. Govern¬ 
ment officers, again, keep a separate tally; so 
there is a double check upon the Company, who 
cannot easily, even if they wish* exceed their pre¬ 
scribed rights. As the annual birth-rate is about 
one million, of which one half are males, the 
number annually abstracted by man can have no 
appreciable effect in reducing the supply or in 
affecting the natural increase. The average natural 
life of the male seal is believed to be froin fifteen 
to twenty years, and that of the female? about 
ten years, so that deaths by man on the rookeries, 
and from submarine foes during the winter, suffice 
to keep the race within the bounds now known. 

The men operate only on the haunts of the 
‘ bachelor ’ seals. It is presumed that about two- 


thirds of the males are not allowed to land on 
the rookeries by the stronger and abler rema¬ 
nent, so that the wants of man can be supplied 
without interfering with the operations pf the 
breeding-grounds. When the ‘bachelors’ are 
dozing about the shores in the early summer, the 
natives get in quietly between them and the sea. 
The seals on perceiving the men turn to run 
inland, and are easily driven to the appointed kill- 
ing-grounds. Three or four men can easily guide 
and secure as many thousand seals, and the 
driying is done leisurely, for if the animals become 
overheated, the fur is injured. The men therefore 
allow them to rest from time to time, and renew 
•the drive by clattering and shouting, to startle 
the seals to fresh exertions. They move with 
the docility of a flock of sheep, and only the old 
bulls ever show fight. These last will occasion¬ 
ally make a stand and act on the defensive; but 
as they are of little value commercially, the 
bellicose oldsters are allowed to drop out and go 
their own wajie. It is only the animals between 
one and five years old which are desired, for after 
the filth year, the fur deteriorates, the under¬ 
growth becoming shorter and coarser. The 
thickest aild finest pelts are those of the third 
and fourth years. Beneath the skin is a dense 
layer of oily blubber, which, unlike the blubber 
of the hair-seal, has a very offensive odour. 

The work of catching and pickling the pelts occu¬ 
pies June and July, by which time the Company 
will have secured its legal number of one hundred 
thousand, or as many short of the number as 
circumstances have confined them to. After July, 
the seals begin to moult, and the skins become 
of less and less value as the season advances. 
Altogether, three hundred and ninety-eight persons 
are employed annually on the Pribylov Islands 
in this work. 

After the ‘ catch * is ended, the skins are taken 
in the Company’s steamers to San Francisco, and 
thence nearly all or about nine-tenths arc shipped 
to London, lor London has the monopoly of the 
preparation of these furs for market. The skins 
as they come into England are very different 
in appearance from what we see on the backs 
of our lady-friends. They are indeed very un¬ 
attractive ; and all the coarse stiff outer hair 
has to be carefully extracted before the rich 
under-fur is seen. This last is then dyed and 
dressed. It is hurried or defective dyeing and 
dressing which accounts for the variation in 
prices of the finished furs, for there is little 
difference in the original quality. The more 
careful and skilful the worlg of the furrier, there¬ 
fore, the dearer becomes the sealskin jacket. 

The Alaska Commercial Company’s lease of the 
islands is for twenty years from the 1st of May 
1870, and they pay the government a rental of 
eleven thousand poiTnds per annum for the islands, 
and a tax of eight shillings for each sealskin, 
ten*and sixpence for each fur-seal skin, and fh’ty- 
five cents for every gallon of oil, shipped. The 
Company is also bound to supply the inhabitants 
with a stipulated quantity o£ dried fish, firewood, 
and salt; to maintain a school on each island 
for the education of the natives ; and not to sell 
or give any ‘distilled spirituous liquors’ to the 
natives. We believe that the Company has in 
only one year (1881) taken its full number of 
skins, the usual number shipped being from ninety 
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to ninety-five thousand. Between 1870 and 1881, 
the Company had paid the United States Treasury 
nearly three and a half millions of dollars in 
rent and royalty. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Consumed by conflicting emotions, and torn by 
a thousand hopes and fears, Maxwell set out on 
his journey to Rome. At any hazards, he was 
determined to commit no crime, and trusted to 1 
time and his own native wit to show him a 
way out of the awful difficulty which lay before* 
him. All the old familiar country he passed 
through failed to interest him now; he saw 
nothing but his own fate before his eyes ; and 
the Eternal City, which had once been a place of, 
mystery and delight to him, now looked to his j 
distorted fancy like a tomb, every broken statue j 
an avenging finger, and every fractured column ' 
a solemn warning. 

It was night when he arrived and secured 
apartments—the old ones he had occupied in his ( 
student days, the happiest time in his life, he ; 
thought now, as every ornament recalled this 
silent voice or that forgotten memory slum¬ 
bering in some corner of his brain, lie could 
eat nothing ; the very air of the place was oppres¬ 
sive to him; so he put on his hat and walked 
out into the streets, all alive with the citizens 
taking their evening walk, and gay with light 
laughter over flirtations and cigarette 6moke. 
He wandered long and far, 60 far, that it was 
late when he returned; and there, lying on the 
table, was a sealed packet, bearing the device of 
the Order, and in the corner two crossed daggers. 
He groaned as he opened it, knowing full well 
the jDacket contained the haled ‘instructions,’ as 
they were called. He tore them open, read 
them hastily, and then looked out of the window 
lip ,to the siient stars. And it was Yisci, his 
old friend Carlo Visci, he was sent here—to 
murder ! The whole thing seemed like a ghastly 
dream. Visci, the truest-hearted friend man 
ever had; Yisci, the handsome genius, whose 
purse was ever ready for a fellow-creature in 
need ; the man who had sat at his table times 
out of number; the student who was in liis 
secrets ; the man who had saved his life, snatched 
him from the very jaws of death—from the yellow 
waters of the Tiber. And this was the friend he 
was going to stab in the back some dark night! 
A party of noisy, liflht-hearted students passed 
clown the street, some English voices amongst 
them, coming vaguely to Maxwell’s ears, as lie 
sat there looking on the fatal documents, staring 
him in the face from the table. 

* Et tu, Brute ! ’ " 

Maxwell looked up swiftly. And there, with 
one trembling forefinger pointing to the open 
documents, stood the figure of a snan with a 
look of infinite sorrow on his face, as he gazed 
mournfully down upon the table. He was young 
—not more than thirty, perhaps, and liis aquiline 
features bore the marks of much physical suffer¬ 
ing. There were something like tears in his eyes 
now. 

* Carlo! is it possible it is you 1 ’ Maxwell cried, 
springing to his feet. 


‘Yes, Fred, it is I, Carlo Visci, who stand 
before you. We are well met, old friend ; you 
have not far to seek to do your bidding now. 
Strike ! while I look the other way, for it is your 
task, I know.’ 

‘ As there is a heaven above us, no l * Maxwell 
faltered. ‘ Never, my friend! Do you think I 
Would have come for this 1 Listen to me, Visci. 
You evidently know why I am here ; hut-'iiure 
as I am a man, never shall ray hand be the one 
to do you hurt. I have sworn it! ’ 

‘I had expected somethin" like this,’ Visci 
replied mournfully. ‘Yes, 1 know why you 
came. You had best comply with my request. 
It would*, be a kindness to me to kill me, as I 
stand here now.’ 

‘Visci, I 8wear to you that when I joined the 
Brotherhood, I was in the blackest ignorance of 
its secret workings. When I was chosen for 
this mission, I did not even comprehend what 
I had to do. Then they told me Visci was a 
traitor. Even then, I did not know it was you. 
Standing there in the room, I swore never to 
harm a hair of your head ; and, heaven help me, 
I never will! ’ 

‘Yes, I am a traitor, like you/ Visci smiled 
mournfully. ‘Like you, I was deceived by clap¬ 
trap talk of liberty and freedom ; like you, I was 
allotted to take vengeance on a traitor; and like 
you, I refused. Better the secret dagger than 
the crime of fratricide upon one’s eoul! 1 

‘ Fratricide ! I do not understand.* 

‘I do not understand cither. Frederick, the 
man I was detailed to murder—for it is noth¬ 
ing else—is my only brother.—You start! 
But the League does not countenance relation¬ 
ships. Flesh and blood and such paltry tics are 
nothing to the friends of liberty, who are at 
heart the sternest tyrants that ever the mouth 
of man execrated.—But what brings you here? 
You can have only one object in coming here. 
I have told you before it would be a kindness 
to end my existence.’ 

‘But why? And yet, when 1 come to look 
at you again, you have changed.’ 

‘I have changed,’ Visci echoed mournfully— 
‘changed in mind and body. My heart is 
affected, diseased beyond all hope of remedy. 
I may die now, at any moment; I cannot live 
four months.’ 

They sat down together, and fell to discussing 
old times when they were happy careless students 
together, and Maxwell did not fail to notice the 

i iainful breathing and quick gasping spasms of 
ds friend, altered almost beyond recognition 
from the gallant Visci of other days. 

‘ Salvarini advised me to come here. You 
remember him; he claims to be a true friend 
of years,’ Maxwell observed at length. ‘He 
said it would gain time, and enable me to form 
my plans.—But tell me how you knew I was 
in Rome. I have only just arrived.’ 

*1 had a sure warning. It came from the 
hand of Isodore herself.’ 

‘ 1 have heard much of her; she seems all- 
powerful. But I thought she was too stern a 
Leaguer to give you such friendly counsel. Have 
you ever seen her? I hear she is very beau- 
tiful.’ 

‘ Beautiful as the staTs, I am told, and a noble- 
liearted woman too. She is a sort of Queen of 
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the League ; but she uses her power well, ever 
erring on the side of mercy. She has a history, 
report says—the old story of a woman’s trustful¬ 
ness and a man’s deceit. Poor Isodore! hers is 
no bed of roses ! ’ 

‘And she put you on your guard?’ Maxwell 
asked. ‘ Colne, there must be some good in a 
woman like that, though I cannot say I alto¬ 
gether like your picture. I should like to see her.’ 

‘I should not be surprised if you did before 
m-n y days. She is the due to protect you from 
violence. With her sanction, you could laugh 
the mandates of the League to scorn. Had I 
long to live, I should sue for her protection,! 
and wherever she may be, she would come to 
me. Even jjow, if she comes to Rome, see her 
if you can and lay your case before her.’ 

‘And shield myself behind a woman! That 
does not sound like the chivalrous Yisci of old. 
She is only a woman, after all.’ 

‘One in a million,’ Yisci answered calmly. 
‘If she holds out her right hand to you, cling 
to it as a drowning desperate man does to a rock ; 
it is your only chance of salvation.—And now 
it is late. 1 must go.’ 

Despite his own better sense, Maxwell began 
to dwell upon the fact of gaining assistance from 
the mysterious Isodore. At meetings of the 
League in London, he had heard her name men¬ 
tioned, and always with the utmost reverence 
and aifcction. If she could not absolutely relieve 
him from his undertaking, she could at anyrate 
shield him from non-compliance with the man¬ 
date. Full of these cheerful thoughts, lie fell 
asleep. 

He found his friend the following morning 
quite cheerful, but in the daylight the ravages of 
disease were painfully apparent. The dark rings 
under the eyes and the thin features bespoke 
nights of racking pain and broken rest. 

Visci notice-! this and smiled gently. ‘Yes, 

I am changed,’ he said. ‘Sometimes, after a 
bad night, I hardly know myself. It is cruel, 
weary work lying awake hour after hour fighting 
with the grim King. But I have been singularly 
free from pain lately, and I am looking much 
better than I have been.’ 

‘ There might be a chance yet,’ Maxwell replied 
with a cheerfulness wholly assumed, and think¬ 
ing that this ‘looking better’ was the nearest 
approach to death he had ever seen. * An absence 
from Rome., a change of climate, has done wonders 
for people before now.’ 

Yisci shook bis head. ‘Not when the main¬ 
spring of life is broken,’ he said : ‘no human 
ingenuity, no miracle of surgery can mend that. 
Maxwell, if they had deferred their vengeance 
long, they would have been loo late. Some 
inward monitor tells me I shall' fail them y£t.’ 

‘You will for me, Visci, you may depend upon 
that. Time is no object to me.’ 

‘And if I should die and disappoint you of 
your revenge, how mad you would be! ’ Visci 
laughed. * It is a dreadful tragedy to me ; it 
is a very serious thing for you ; and yet there 
is a comic side to it, as there is in all things. 
Ah me ! I cannot see the droll side of life as 
I UBed; but when the bloodthirsty murderer 
sits down with his victim tete4-t£fce, discussing 
the crime, there is something laughable in it 
after all’ 


‘ I daresay there is,’ Maxwell answered grimly, 
‘though I am dense enough not to notice it 
To me, there is something horribly, repulsively 
tragic about it, even to hear you discues'ing death 
in that light way.’ 

‘ Familiarity breeds contempt Is not that one 
of your English proverbs?’ Visci said airily.— 
‘ But, my good Frederick,’ he continued, lowering 
his voice to a solemn key, ‘the white horseman 
will not find me unprepared, when he steals 
upon me, os he might at any moment. I am 
ready. I do not make a parade of my religion, 
but I have tried to do what is right and honest 
and honourable. I have faced denth so often, that 
I treat him lightly at times. But never fear that 
when he comes to me for the last time ’- 

Maxwell pressed his friend’s hand in silent 
sympathy. ‘You always were a good fellow, 
Visci,’ he said ; ‘ and if this hour must come so 
speedily, tell me is there anything I can do for 
you when—when ’- 

‘I am dea4? No reason to hesitate over the 
word. No. Maxwell; my house is in order. I 
have no friends besides my brother; and he, I 
hope, is far beyond the vengeance of the League 
now.’ 

‘Then there is nothing I can do for you in 
any way V 

‘No, I think nttf. But you^re my principal 
care now; your life is far more important than 
' mine. I have written to Isodore, laying a state¬ 
ment of all the facts before her ; and if she is 
the woman I take her for, she is sure to lose no 
time in getting here. Once under her protection, 
you are safe; there will be no further cause for 
alarm.’ 

‘ But it seems rather unmanly,’ Maxwell urged. 

‘Unmanly!’ echoed Visci scornfully. ‘What 
has manliness to do with fighting cowardly 
vended i in the dark? You must, you shall do 
it I ’ lie continued vehemently ; but the exertion 
was too much for him, and lie swayed forward 
over the table ns if he would fall. Presently, a 
little colour crept into the pallid face, and he 
continued : ‘You see, even that is too much for 
me. Maxwell, if you contradict me and get me 
angry, my blood will be upon your head after 
all. Now, do listen to reason.’ 

‘If ray want of common-sense hurts you as 
much as that, certainly. But I do not see how 
this mysterious princess can help me.’ 

‘Listen to me,’ Visci said solemnly. Then he 
laid all his schemes before the other—his elabo¬ 
rate plans for his friend’s safety, designs whose 
pure sacrifice of self were absolutely touching. 

Maxwell began to ^tako heart again. ‘You 
are very good,’ he said gratefully, ‘to take all 
this infinite pains for me.’ 

‘In a like strait you would do the sam6 for 
me, Fred.’ 

‘Yes,’ Maxwell answered simply. ‘How Sal- 
varini’s words come back to me now! Do you 
remember, "when I wanted to throw my insignia 
out of the window that evening, the last we all 
spent together ? ’ • 

‘I recollect. It was two days before little 
Genevieve disappeared,’ Visci answered sadly.— 
‘Do you know, I have never discovered any 
itrace of her or Lucrece. Poor child, poor little 
girl! I wonder where she is now.’ 

‘ Perhaps you may see her again Borne day.* 
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‘It has long been my dearest wish; but it 
will never be fulfilled now. If ever you do see 
her once more, say that I — 

‘ Visci!’ 

As the last wordB fell from the Italian’s lips, 
his head hung forward, and he fell from nis 
chair. For a moment he lay motionless, then 
raised his face slightly and smiled. A thin 
stream of blood trickled down his fair beard, 
staining it scarlet. He lay quietly on Maxwell's 
shoulder. 

‘Do not be alarmed, 1 he said faintly. ‘It has 
come at last.—There are tears in your eyes, 
Fred. Do not weep for me. Do not forget Carlo 
Visci, when yon see old friend^ ; and when you 
meet little Genevieve, tell her I forgave her, 
and to the last loved and grieved for her.— 
Good-bye, old friend. Take hold of my hand. 
Let me look in your honest face once more. 
It is not hard to die, Fred. Tell them that 
my last words-Jesu, mercy ! 1 

‘ Speak to me, Carlo—speak to me*! 1 

Never again on this side of the grave. And 
so the noble-hearted Italian died; and on the 
third day they buried him in a simple grave 
under the murmuring pines. 

No call to remain longer now. One last soli¬ 
tary evening ramble, Muxwell took outside the 
city wall ere his departure. £s he walked along 
wrapped in his own sad thoughts, he did not 
heed that his footsteps were being dogged. Then 
with a sudden instinct of danger, he turned 
round. The feet that followed stopped. ‘Who 
is there 1 1 he cried. 

A muffled figure came towards him, and another 
stealthily from behind. A crash, a blow, a fierce 
struggle for a moment, a man’s cry for help 
borne idly on the breeze, a mist rising before the 
eyes, a thousand stars dancing and tumbling, 
then deep, sleepy unconsciousness. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


THE PLEASURES OF RUIN. 

There must be many people to whom the above 
heading will be at once suggestive of the famous 
chapter upon Snakes in Iceland ; but to the 
philosophical mind—and it is marvellous how 
philosophical one can become under adversity— 
there are certain compensating advantages in the 
state of ruin, which, if not quite so intense as 
the Pleasures of Hope, or Memory, or Imagina¬ 
tion, do much to reconcile us to the change in our 
circumstances. The first feeling is one of extreme 
relief that the whole «thing is over and we are , 
out of suspense. The Gpiash has come; writs ! 
and summonses have blossomed into sheriffs 1 offl- ; 
cers, and the auctioneer, whose fell and inexorable j 
hammer has made short work of our goods and 
chattels ; our wealthy friends have said that they 
knew it would come to this ; and Jones, who 
used to look dinners and five-pound notes at‘‘us 
whenever he met us formerly, now crosses over 
to the opposite side of the street. The cheap 
lodgings in the sbarly»ncighbourhood have become 
hard and ineradicable facte, and we can look about, 
us at last and endeavour to make the best we 
can of the position. 

You now have a newly acquired sense of free* 
dom and independence to which perhaps you 
have long been a stranger. It is no longer a 


question of whether you shall dine at the Bristol 
or the Blue Posta t but in all likelihood the choice 
will lie between the diner du jour in Leicester 
Square, a chop, or Duke Humphrey. Nor, if 
you be a married man, need you now vex your 
soul with the proper precedence of a brigadier- 
general, an Indian judge, a colonial bishop, and 
a resident commissioner from the Punjab, as has 
happened in the days gone by when you ga^ a 
dinner. Nor will the varying merits of asparagus 
soup and turtle, salmon mayonnaise and aspic 
of lobster, truffled turkey and oyster-stuffed capon, 
and all the rest of it, come between you and your 
night’s rest. Again, your circumstances are such 
that you fire no longer harassed by the touters 
for subscriptions, male and female, find you find 
it therefore needless to discuss the comparative 
m'erits of the claims put forward by the friends 
of the Cannibal Islanders for French mustard, 
and by the friends of the Mayor of Little Ped- 
lington for a new pump in the market-place in 
honour of that excellent cheesemonger and muni¬ 
cipal chief. * 

When you go to the theatre or opera, you are 
no longer compelled to pay fifty or a hundred 
per cent for the privilege of receiving your 
ticket from an agent, and you go to the pit, 
where, if the orange peel and ginger beer and 
nuts are a bit of a nuisance at first, you are not 
long in getting used to it; and at anyrate you 
are permitted to hear the piece without being 
bored by one of Smith’s ‘good stories’ ditring 
Patti’s chief aria, or while Irving is giving some 
line piece of declamation. You discover sources 
of gratuitous amusement which indifference lias 
hitherto hidden from you. That glorious rotunda 
in Bloomsbury, the British Museum Reading- 
room—the mausoleum of the mind of the world 
—gives you opportunities for study and recrea¬ 
tion of which you have never before thought of 
availing yourself; and the treasures of South 
Kensington and the National Gallery, which you 
have hitherto neglected as ‘ slow 1 and * bad form,’ 
are now a source of delight to you. The only 
fault that you can. now find with the latter insti¬ 
tution is, that it spoils you for all the modern 
galleries about Pall Mali and Piccadilly. You 
have a feeling of proprietorship now in the royal 
parks, which you never had when you sauntered 
in the Row, or attended the meet of the Coaching 
Club at the Magazine, or dawdled about the Mall 
in St James’s Park on a Drawing-room day. 
You don’t attend these ‘functions’ now, for, 
though they are open to you as to the rest of 
the world, you feel yourself rather out of the 
race. But you often enjoy the air in the higher 1 
ground of Hyde Park, which you will come to j 
consider as bracing as the Sussex Downs ; nor are ! 
you tc/ be persuaded that Burnham Beeches has ! 
a much finer show of trees than Kensington 
Gardens. 

But the time when you do really and 
thoroughly enjoy the Pleasures of Ruin is 
when that delectable moment comes—which it 
inevitably will, sooner or later—when a tempo¬ 
rary, or, let us hope, it may be a permanent, 
change in your fortunes takes place. Your book 
has found a publisher; your picture a buyer; 
some one pays up an old debt; or an unknown 
relative mentions your name in his will. What¬ 
ever it may be, the keen appreciation of the j 
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benefits we formerly enjoyed which our vicissi¬ 
tudes have taught us, and the knowledge we 
have acquired oi the dingier side of nature, give 
a remarkable zest to our return to a brighter life. 
And if a man has good health and good spirits, he 
will find that it iB as true that ‘hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,’ as that when things 
are at their worst they mend ; and if he is of an 
extra-hopeful disposition, he will welcome the 
incr» ifaetl depression of his foi tunes as a sure fore¬ 
runner of a change of luck. 

COUSIN GEORGE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. * 

All went well m the Smethby circle, indeed 
things had ne~. r before gone so smoothly fn 
that not unprosperous group. Harriet, it is true, 
did not get more manageable in the Robert Crewe 
direction; she was perfectly ready to flatter and 
please the Australian cousin, and had an eye 
to the main chance as keen as others; but the 
young doctor was not to be jeopardised. Thus 
Harriet might be regarded as an exception; so, 
of course, might Mr Crewe; but after all, as 
he does not actually appear in our narrative, 
he need not count for much. 

There were frequent indications that the ridicu¬ 
lous disguise, the absurd plea of poverty, at first 
put forth by Styles was being gradually dis¬ 
carded—was ‘peeling off/ Mr Joe said, with a 
happy touch of description. But Mr Smethby 
would not see all these indications—pretended 
not to notice any flaws ; he would humour his 
cousin just as long as the latter chose. 

The proposed investment was still in favour, 
was about to be made, iudeed; and so earnest 
was Cousin George in the matter, that when 
Smethby said he had given notice at the bank 
for his money, he confidentially toid him that 
if there was any difficulty about getting it, his 
friend would advance the sum for a week or 
two—or for a year, if Smethby would like it. 
The latter thanked him, but declined. Of course 
he could see through this, as he had seen through 
the other flimsy screens. 

The bank was good enough, lie explained, and 
so it was, for the money was duly paid to him; 
and it was proposed that they should go up to 
town together, Smethby and Cousin George, 
where the latter would see his friend’s broker 
and arrange for the purchase of this stock. 

In a confiding mood, not usual with him, 
Smethby had proposed that Styles should send 
a cheque up, or go up with it by himself, if 
going up_ were necessary; but the latter declined 
to do this. He seemed to have a strange dislike 
to cheques or drafts, and as he said : 4 It was 
not their way at the diggings ; a man liked to 
look after his own business there.’ So Cousin 
Nick must go with him. 

He, Cousin George, had also asked Harriet 
what kind of bracelet she preferred; for his friend 
had desired him to consult some lady’s taste, 
as he, the friend, was thinking of making a little 
present Harriet was not proof against this 
temptation, so explained that amethyst brace¬ 
lets with, amethyst pendants—or sapphire and 
diamonds, if she did have her choice—was what 
ehe liked. Cousin George, with a highly expres¬ 


sive wink on hearing this, said his friend would 
be much obliged by her opinion. He should 
perhaps see him on the next day but one when 
he, Stvles, and her father went to London. 

‘All which means, my dear,’ said Smethby, 
when he had a chance of whispering to his 
; daughter, ‘ that this farce is about to end. He 
means to present me with the whole of these 
twenty thousand shares, and you will have a 
present also. Beyond this, you will have an 
offer in plain language—his language has already 
beep plain enough to show what he means; so, 
be a sensible girl, and don’t lose a chance the 
like of which will not occur again, if you live 
*for a hundred ycai«.’ 

Harriet did not reply; there was indeed a 
recurrence of the pouting and flouncing ; Bhe 
could not resist the jewelry; but when Robert 
Crewe was endangered, she exhibited some of the 
old perverseness. 

In the morning, Cousin George took a stroll 
into the town* as was his habit. Smethby knew 
quite well that his eccentric relative went to 
the post-office, whither his letters, as every one 
knew, were directed. No one, however, pretended 
to suspect* anything like this arrangement, which 
was just as shallow and easily penetrated as his 
other schemes. On his return, he was in higher 
spirits than usual: a little fitft^, perhaps, but 
certainly more jocular and fuller of sly allusions 
than he had hitherto allowed himself to be. 
This was evidence enough, to such a man as 
Smethby, to 6liow that the end of the scheme 
was approaching. He broached a capital joke— 
he undoubtedly so considered it—in the way of 
a question as to what his cousin Nick would 
have thought of and said to him, Styles, if he 
had come back from the diggings loaded with 
shiners—‘Not one or two, Nick, but some 
scores of thousands, eh !—what then, Nick ? ’ he 
exclaimed. 

Smethby was of course acute enough to seize 
such a palpable chance, so replied with the 
utmost heartiness and frankness, that, delighted 
as he should have been at such good fortune, it 
never could have made any difference in his 
feelings to his old friend and cousin, George 
Styles. The latter grasped his hand at this, 
and seemed for the moment almost overcome by 
his feelings. He was indeed about to say some¬ 
thing, which Smethby expected would prove a 
clearing-up avowal; but he checked himself, and 
saying abruptly, ‘ No; wait a day or two,’ turned 
the conversation. 

Yet, all through the day, there was an uneasi¬ 
ness in Cousin George’s manner which could 
not escape the attention of those around him; 
and he took several short strolls in the open 
air to soothe his nerves, which, he admitted, 
seemed rather shifky. On the last occasion that 
he took his saunter, it was in the twilight, and 
ill the glance which he naturally throw around 
him belor# entering the hodse, he could see, 
standing in relief against the clear summer Bkv, 
the figures of two men, .who were apparently 
conversing earnestly as they paused on a knoll 
not far from Mr Smethby’s residence. 


were just lighted, the curtains were drawn, while 
his host anti his daughter, evidently in the best 
of moods, were awaiting him. With a decision 
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which was almost like abruptness, Styles began , 
about the visit to London on the morrow. He , 
explained, as he had done before, that until; 
the transaction was completed, he did not want 1 
any one, not even the broker, to know that the ; 
stock was not entirely for his friend, who had 
promised to take over all the disposable shares ; 
and that was why he had asked Mr Smethby 
to provide money instead of a cheque for the 
payment. 

‘I understand,’ smiled Smethby; ‘and, as you 
knowj I have arranged to get notes in the 
morning. But here is the cheque, if that 
would suit you—you can have it to-night, if 
you like.’ * 

* No; 0 no !’ returned Styles ; but the response 
came so slowly, that it seemed as if he had 
hesitated before deciding. ‘There will be no 
use in that; so long as I can see the broker 
alone, that will do.’ 

‘Just as you please,’ said Mr Smethby. As 
he paused, a ring at the street door was 
heard. 

‘And now a word or two about that little 
villa my friend thought of buying at Richmond,’ 
resumed Styles. ‘I had a letter this morn¬ 
ing ’- 

‘If you please, sir,’' said the maid-servant, 
appearing at the door, ‘ a g^atleman wishes to 
see you.’ 

‘To see me,'or to see Mr Styles?’ asked her 
master. Another ring was heard at the street 
door as he said this. 

*1 believe I want to see both of you,’ said a 
voice behind the servant, which voice being deep 
and harsh in its tone, and coining so unex¬ 
pectedly, made each person in the room start; 
‘so I shall take the liberty of coming in 
here,’ continued ‘the gentleman;’ then, suiting 
the action to the word, he pushed past the 
attendant, and came close to the table which 
filled the centre of the room. 

All .looked at him in amazement; •while, before 
any one spoke, Mr Joe and Mr Brooks, who 
had called just then to have a chat with Mr 
Styles, also entered, and gazed at the stranger 
with as much astonishmeut as was shown by 
their friends. The stranger was an elderly, 
grizzled, but powerfully built man, with hard 
features, high cheek-bones, indented nose, square 
jaws, hidden by his stiff iron-gray beard, and 
moustache. 

‘ You are Mr Smethby—Nicholas Smethby, I 
believe : in fact, I know it,’ said the man.—‘ But 
may I ask who this*is?’ pointing to Cousin 
George as he spoke. 

‘ I really do not know what your business here 
is, or why you make this inquiry,’ returned 
Smethby, a good deal nettled by the intrusion; 

‘ but I certainly am Nicholas Smethby, and this 
gentleman is Mr George Styles. Have you any 
business with either of us?’ 

‘Did you ever see George Styles look like a 
cross between a skittle-sharp and a stage 
smuggler ?’ continued the visitor, ‘ which is what 
this fellow looks like.’ 

‘ Do you mean ’- began Cousin George, but 

he spoke falteringly; while Mr Joe and Mr 
Brooks, who Btood behind the stranger, could j 
see that the speaker turned pale. 

‘ Yes ; I do mean,’ interrupted the visitor; 


‘ and I mean a good deal more than that, as you 
will find.’ He flourished ah ugly-looking stick 
which he carried, as if to give emphasis to these 
words.—‘As for you, Nick Smethby, I am sur¬ 
prised and ashamed to think you could be such 
a fool as to mistake a fellow like this for your 
own cousin—for me l * 

Here every hearer started in reality; and 
Smethby, drawing a long breath, looked from one 
to the other with an expression which clearly 
showed that he did not mean to contest the 
announcement. 

* Do you think,’ resumed the new-comer, 1 that 
L a man, after twenty years’ beating about tho 
diggings, which I have had, could look as young 
as he did when he started ? which is pretty nearly 
what this fellow does, in spite of his make-up.— 
I ‘have come back with enough to pay you your 
loan, Nick, but I have been down very low in 
my time. 1 have fought two battles in tho 
colonial ring, and I am going to show this fellow, 
presently, how I won them.’ 

‘All this is dreadfully mysterious!’ exclaimed 
Smethby; ‘ yet one thing is clear enough: I 
will swear you are my cousin George Styles. 
But then, who is this ?—Yes, who are you, you 
impostor ?’ he cried, turning sharply upon liis 
guest, who gasped once or twice, as though trying 
to speak, but was paralysed by the new-comer, 
from whom he could not remove his eyes. 

* Don’t trouble yourself about him yet,’ pursued 
the second Styles. ‘I will just say what I have 
to say, and then I will get it ail out of him ; 
you will see that. I fancy, however, I am only 
just in time. Is it true that you have agreed 
to go up to London with this person and invest 
a lot of money among his confederates ?’ 

The ‘first cousin,’ as he may fairly be called, 
groaned at this ; while Mr Smethby uttered, as 
well he might, an ejaculation of intense astonish¬ 
ment at finding his intentions and plans thus 
known to a man whom he had not seen for 
twenty years. 

‘I sec you are surprised, Nick, and that our 
customer there feels he is bowled out,’ said 
the stranger. ‘But after all, there is nothing 
to wonder at in the matter. I inquired my way 
at the station—having learnt your address from 
your old office—and a gentleman who overheard 
me, kindly offered to show me the place. I 
told him who I was ; and he was just as much as 
flabbergasted as you are ; but he was delighted os- 

well. He told me all about this’- The speaker 

paused while he cast a look of utter contempt 
at his predecessor, and then went on, evidently 
unable to find an epithet suitably strong. ‘ He 
told me he was a doctor, by name Robert Crewe.’ 
(It was now Harriet’s turn to start and change 
colour.)' ‘We walked together to a point just 
below here, where he turned off at the brow of 
a hill. He not only told me about the impostor 
who was taking my name, but pointed him out 
as he slunk in at the gate.’ (The unlucky cousin 
remembered, and groaned audibly as he did so, 
the two*-men whom he had seen in converse 
on the rise in the road.) * So here I am; and 
the first, thing I mean to do is to collar this 
fellow, and thrash him until he has not a sound 
inch of skin on his carcase.—But don’t you turn 
pale, my dear.’ This was said to Harriet, and the 
speaker raised his cap with a sort of reassuring' 
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politeness. ‘Though I have come straight from 
the mines, I do not forget what is due to a lady; 
and I shall take the fellow outside to havo 
his thrashing, and he shall have it now.’ With 
this, he made a stride forward, and thrusting his 
huge hand inBide the man’s collar, clutched him 
with a grip which might have been of iron, and 
with a single tug pulled him to his feet; but 
the Victim seemed unable to stand, and sank 
back on his chair all of a heap. 

Harriet uttered a scream as the real Cousin 
George bent over the man, evidently intent upon 
dragging him out by main force ; while Mr Joe 
and Mr Brooks seized his arm, and urged him 
not to be violent—Joe at the same* moment 
briefly introducing himself and his brother-in- 
law. , 

‘I am glad L, see yon again, anyhow, young 
Joe,’ returned Styles. ‘I remember buying you 
a drum the last time I was in your company.— 
But you had better let me settle this fellow at 


‘Spare me!’ whined the man. He could not 
speak comfortably with such a grip on his collar 
and with such knuckles buried in his neck. 

‘Why, what I am going to do is real mercy 
to you!’ retorted his captor. ‘You will be sore 
for a week or ten days, and then be as well as 

ever j but if I give you over to the police- 

Well, as you seem to dread a simple licking so 
much, we will go to the police. Come on !’ 

Another tremendous tug here dragged up the 
unfortunate creature, who broke into most de-« 
spairing petitions, imploring that they would 
not give him up to the police— they knew him, 
he said. 

* "Why, confound it! you do not suppose you 
are to be let off scot-free, after such a game as 
this, do you ? * exclaimed the other, whooc aston¬ 
ishment was so clearly genuine, that Joe and 
Brooks could not repress a smile. 

‘ I will confess everything; I throw myself on 
your mercy ! * urged the man; ‘ but don’t give 
me up to the police. I am sure to get it hot, 
if you do.’ 

‘ So you ought! ’ ejaculated Styles. 

‘ I think if vou were to quit your hold on his 
neck, he could speak freer/ said Mr Joe; ‘and 
I should really like to know how all this came 
about.’ 

‘ Ah ! so lie might/ assented Styles, acting on 
the suggestion. *1 can easily catch hold of him 
again when I want him. I’ll bet he does not 
give us the slip/ 

In spite of the threat conveyed in the last 
speech, the culprit’s face visibly "brightened after 
Joe’s remark. Mr Smethby had remained silent 
all this time, being not only confused with the 
unexpected revelation, but a little ashamed, pos¬ 
sibly, of his own management, which was so 
over-cunning as to make him a readier prey to 
the swindler. 

‘ Well, go on/ was the rough command of Styles. 

‘ Who are you ? Where do you come from % ’ 

‘ My name is John Smith/ began the man. A 
furtive leer which he cast upon the company as 
he said this, might have been involuntary ; but 
certain it is that none of those who saw it 
believed he was speaking the truth. ‘ I had got 
into trouble/ he continued, ‘and wanted some 
money for a fresh start. While I was at my 


wits’ end to get this, a pal—a friend—who knew 
I had been in a difficulty, said ’ (he paused here, 
and glanced at Smethby)—‘he said there was a 
flat to be had at Yaleborough, if he was properly 
worked.—No offence, I hope, sir. It was not 
me who said this ; it was my friend/ 

‘ It was correct enough, whoever said it/ 
replied Smethby, to whom the remark had been 
addressed. 

‘ He knew a lot about the family affairs here/ 
continued Smith: ‘he had scraped about and 
picked the particulars up, till he thought he had 
got ^uite enough to enable a man to act as the 
rousin they had nqt seen for twenty years; but 
he owned he had not got the headpiece to keep 
the game up for any time; so I was to be the 
cousin ; and he was to be a friend who knew me, 
and was to manage—as he did very well—to get 
hold of Mr Smethby, as if by accident, and tell 
him all about the good luck of his old friend 
Styles, and how he was going to try on a game 
with his cousin*Mr Smethby/ 

‘ I never thought I was such an idiot; but go 
on/ said the host. 

‘We rakpd up some money between us/ re¬ 
sumed Smith; ‘ but it was a hard job to get 
enough, as of course I had to be pretty liberal; 
but luckily this gentleman would not let me 
spend much.—However, I got a letter this morn¬ 
ing, saying that Ben—my friend—could not send 
another penny, and that unless I could make a 
haul at once, the thing must burst up. But the 
business was nearly ripe. I had prepared the 
way for persuading my cousin, as I called him, 
to invest a lot of money, by dropping a pretended 
letter from my stockbroker, which I knew they 
would find and read. In fact, there was no 
difficulty all through; and I had arranged for 
a visit to London to-morrow, so I was in hope 
that ’- 

‘ That you could make the haul/ said Smethbv, 
as the other paused. ‘How did you mean to do 
it, when I should be with you? I was to go 
to the office, you know/ 

‘I meant to take you to a place where you 
would wait in a room, while I went into what 
you would think was only an inner office, but 
which I knew had a way out/ answered Smith. 

‘ In fact, if I had once touched the money, there 
would have been an end of it/ 

‘ And your friend with the villa and the brace¬ 
lets ? ’ asked Smethby. 

‘All put in to make it seem more natural/ said 
the man. ‘ But I have not robbed your place of a 
pennyworth ever since I hate been here, I assuro 
you. I hope you wail take that into con¬ 
sideration/ 

He went on a little further, until he was inter¬ 
rupted by Styles, yho i et t him to the door—no 
force was now wanted—and telling him th$t he 
wou/d give him in charge to the nearest polio- 
man if he ever saw him again, ^pitched him out 
on the dark foad, and then returned to the circle 
he had left. 

At first, Smethby was terribly chopfallen, but 
recovered ere long, and joined in the laugh with 
which first ‘ Cousin George ’ and then the others 
reviewed the past. Harriet was not the noisiest 
of the party, but she was not the least happy, 
and ‘Cousin George’ appeared to have taken a 
great fancy for her. 
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Styles paid his debt to ‘Nick Smethby’ that 
night, to prove, as he said, that he was not another 
impostor, and said, besides, that while he should 
not bother about amethyst bracelets or diamonds 
and sapphires, yet, if that young doctor had the 
courage to get married within three months, and 
a few hundreds would help him to get into 
practice, why, he George Styles, had enough for 
such a purpose, and Harriet should take care of 
it, until it was wanted. 

Altogether, although rougher and coarser than 
the first cousin, this second edition was a (Treat 
improvement; and settling down as he did in 
Valeborough, he was a regular visitor, not only 
at Mr Smethby’s but at Df Crewe’s, when the 
latter set up his own house, after an early mar¬ 
riage to Miss Harriet. 

And improvident and wild as George had once 
been, he was steady enough in his friendships 
now, so he never left the little circle; and when 
he died, his property—a good deal less than the 
hundreds of thousands attributed to the first 
cousin—went to the children of Dr and Mrs 
Crewe, with which cluster of young people he 
had always been a great favourite. 


AIR AS A MOTIVE FORCE. 

In a recent number of the Journal we touched on 
the various methods of transmission of power, 
and showed how steam had been laid on in mains 
in the streets of American towns, and a house-to- 
house distribution thus effected. Loss has been 
found, however, to result from leakage and con¬ 
densation, and these defects have militated against 
the system. Water under pressure has obtained 
extended application in this country where power 
was required in docks and warehouses; but up 
to the present time, a motor has not been intro¬ 
duced satisfying the necessary requirements of 
economy sufficiently to render the system of 
commercial value for supplying small power 
either for domestic purposes or to the lesser in¬ 
dustries. Bursting of pipes, through frost or other 
cause, might result in serious damage, moreover, 
in dwelling-houses. 

The problem of transmission of power may 
possibly find a solution in electricity in the 
future ; but as regards the present, suffice it to 
say that the cost of production of such agency 
entirely precludes it' from entering into the field 
of competition. Attempts now being made, in 
Paris and Birmingham, to distribute power by 
rarefied air in the former, and by compressed 
air in the latter city, possess no slight interest 
In each case, the method adopted differs in no 
way in principle from that of the systems already 
touched on. Central pumping stations, furnished 
with boiler and steam-power, supply the requisite 
energy ; whilst the transmitting medium—steam, 
water, or air, as the case may he—is distribyted 
through the priscipal mains, which feed in their 
turn the lesser arteries of the systfim supplying 
the individual consumer. 

In the case of rarefied air, though, theoretically, 
a pressure of fifteen pounds per square inch 
could he obtained, in practice it is found advis¬ 
able to work at a pressure of about ten pounds, 
without approaching nearer to an absolute vacuum. 
Three classes of motors are employed to convert 
the vacuum in the mainB into useful work ; suffice 
I = ■ - * -- 


it to say, however, that whilst differing in the 
details of construction, the principle involved 
throughout is the same, and consists essentially 
of modifications of the steam-engine to the require¬ 
ments of air-pressure. Payment is made according 
to the power absorbed by each consumer, an in¬ 
genious arrangement actuating as counter, indicat¬ 
ing how much work is actually done, irrespective 
of the number of revolutions made by the ifiotor. 
Even where gas is available, tbe cost of engines 
for using it has not unfrequently militated 
against its adoption by the smaller industries; 
hence the Parisian Company for the distribution 
of power by rarefied air has elected not only 
to supply power but to lease out the motors as 
welL Their customers embrace ^such users of 
small power as hat-block makers, jewellers, wood¬ 
turners, comb-cutters, stay and clothing manu¬ 
facturers, dentists, butchers, &c. The cleanliness 
of this system, and its excellent ventilating capa¬ 
bilities, should form an argument in its favour. 
Not only is all smell from combustion, as in 
the case of the gas-engine, avoided, but, by 
drawing at every stroke a given quantity of 
air from the room, the motor directly produces 
ventilation. 

Time alone can show whether the system will 
prove a commercial success; in any case, its 
promoters could hardly have chosen a better field 
for its introduction than Paris, a city containing 
upwards of a million persons engaged in the 
minor industries already indicated, and which 
require small motive power. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY PIRATE. 

It is not likely that many of our readers will 
have heard of a certain Captain Hayes, who a 
few years ago was one of the most notorious des¬ 
peradoes among the numerous ‘ beachcombers ’ 
and other questionable characters who infested the 
South Pacific. A few instances of this worthy’s 
escapades in the paths of fraud and villainy, 
drawn from Coral Lands , by II. S. Cooper 
(London: R. Bentley & Son), may be of interest, 
and will also show how, up to a comparatively I 
recent period, a determined character could 
pursue a career of actual crime and piracy in 
the Eastern seas with impunity. I 

Of the antecedents of Captain (or ‘Bully,’ as 
he was commonly dubbed) Hayes, little is known 
before 1858, when he appeared in the Hawaiian 
Islands, having landed from the ship Orestes. 
After a short stay at Honolulu, he left for San 
Francisco in the beginning of 1859; and a few 
months afterwards reappeared in command of 
a brig bound for New Caledonia. Having entered 
a closed port without having first passed the 
custom-house, the sheriff arrested him and took 
possession of the brig. Captain Hayes put all 
the blame on bis first officer, and was virtuously 
indigrfant with him for misinforming him as to 
the necessity of first entering at the custom-house 
at Lahaina, at the same time treating the sheriff 
with unbounded courtesy and every mark of 
respect. He at once agreed to proceed to 
Lahaina, and seemed delighted to find it was 
-- [ 
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the sheriffs duty to accompany him thither. 
When, however, the ship was clear of the land, 
Hayes * changed his tune/ and coolly informed 
the sheriff he had no intention of going near 
the custom-house, and that he (the sheriff) could 
either remain on board and pay for his passage 
to New Caledonia, or find his way back to 
•port *the best way he could. The sheriff found 
himself completely outwitted, and was perforce 
obliged to take to his small 'boat—luckily, still 
alongside—and managed to reach the land with 
considerable difficulty, having the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing his late prisoner laughing 
at him over the taffrail as he resumed his course 
for the Southern Ocean. Next mail brought in¬ 
structions to the United States consul at Hono¬ 
lulu for Hayes’ arrest; and it then became known 
that when last in the islands he had borrowed 
money from a confiding clergyman, with which 
he had gone to San Francisco and negotiated 
the purchase of the brig, fitted her out, engaged 
liis crew and then set sail, paying nobody. His 
cruise at this time, however, did not last very 
long; shortly afterwards, his ship was wrecked 
at Wallace’s Island, the captain and his ‘chums’ 
escaping in the boat to the Navigators’ Islands, 
leaving the rest of the crew to their fate. They 
ultimately, however, succeeded in getting safe to 
shore by means of a raft. 

Ilayes was next heard of at Batavia in com¬ 
mand of a barque ; how obtained is not known. 
He succeeded in getting a cargo of coffee for j 
Europe—which it would never have seen—when j 
the Dutch East India Company got some informa- j 
lion as to his antecedents, and were only too 
glad to get repossf ssion of their coffee, losing the 
charter-money, which Hayes insisted on being 
paid before he allowed the cargo to be taken on 
shore again. Binding he had not much chance 
of doing any good—or evil, rather—at Batavia, 
Hayes resolved to depart in search of a fresh 
field for the exercise of his talents. Proceeding 
to Hong-kong, he succeeded in filling his vessel 
with Chinese coolies, and sailed for Melbourne, i 
After a fair voyage, he was nearing the Australian 
coast, when he spoke a ship, and was informed 
that a tax had been imposed on all Chinese 
immigrants, and that he would have to pay fifty 
dollars per head on liis passengers before he 
would be permitted to land them. This was 
rather a serious outlook for the captain, but, as 
usual, his inventive brain was equal tp the 
occasion. He sailed calmly on, and soon arrived 
off his port of destination. Then he set to work 
to carry out the plan he had conceived. He 
coolly filled his ship half-full of water, hoisted 
signals of distress, and lay to, waiting the deve¬ 
lopment of his ruse. He had not long to wait ; 
his signals for assistance were perceived, aud two 
tug steamers were soon alongside, proffering their 
cervices for the purpose of towing him into port. 
Hayes declared his ship would sink before' she 
could be got into dock, as his pumps were choked 
and the water rising at a great rate. He implored 
them to take off his passengers, leaving his crew 


and himself to escape by means of their boats, 
should the barque not float till they returned. 
This the tug-owners agreed to do. The China¬ 
men were trans-shipped, and the steamers bore 
off, promising to return as speedily as possible 
to his assistance. They got their load of China¬ 
men safely landed, the owners paying the head- 
tax, and steamed back to bring in the ship; but 
she was nowhere to be seen, having, as they 
supposed, gone down with all hands. No such 
fate, however, had befallen the gallant captain. 
No sooner were the tugs out of sight, than lie 
pumped his ship free of water, and lost no time 

S putting a good few miles between him and 
elboume, inwardly chuckling, no doubt, at 
the clever way he had duped the antipodeans 
and got his Chinamen landed at others’ expense. 
Some time after this, Hayes speculated in another 
cargo of Chinamen; but this time he landed 
them without trouble and without paying any¬ 
thing, having gone through the formality of 
getting them all made British subjects before he 
sailed ! 

For a few years after this, Captain Hayes was 
little heard pf, except at some of the South Pacific 
islands, where he occasionally turned up, osten¬ 
sibly pursuing the avocation of an honest trader. 
By-ana-by, however, he resumed his old habits, 
and for a couple of years or so he made raids on 
several of the island groups, robbing and destroy¬ 
ing the stations of the traders and native villages. 
Eventually, he was arrested by the British consul 
at Upolu. As luck would have it, at this same 
time a certain friend of Hayes, Captain Pease or 
Peace, arrived at Upolu in his brig the Leonora . 
On some pretence or other, Hayes obtained leave 
to go on board ; and when next morning dawned, 
the brig was invisible, having sailed during the 
night with him on board as a passenger. In 
due time, the Leonora arrived at Shanghai, and 
by some dodge or other, Hayes managed to get 
Captain Pease put in prison, passing himself off 
to the authorities as the owner of the brig. He 
next got on board the supplies he was in need 
of, and set sail, as usual paying for little or 
nothing. Hayes once more was m command of 
a good ship, with a crew who asked no questions, 
and in a position to resume his fraudulent career, 
liis first port of call was Saigon, where he was 
chartered to take a load of rice to Hong-kong 
and other intermediate ports. At the first port 
of call, the owner of the rice went on shore to 
try and effect a sale. Hayes took this oppor¬ 
tunity of leaving the owner behind, and set off 
for Bankok, where he disused of his cargo at 
a good price, and departed once more for his 
favourite hunting-ground—the South Pacific. 

Hayes some time after this was again without 
a ship, having imprudently intrusted his vessel 
to the care of his first officer, who treated, the 
‘Bully* to a dose of his o.yn game, and wen u 
off with her. leaving him in a ^quandary on one 
of the South ^Pacific islets. Hayes was now forced 
to change liis play, and accordingly came out in 
a new character. Pretendtng to be converted 
from his evil ways, he completely got the better 
of the American missionaries, and obtained 
command of a small schooner belonging to the 
Mission. At the first favourable opportunity, as 
may be supposed, he disappeared with the 
schooner, and arrived at Manila. Here, however, 
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his fame had preceded him, and on being recog¬ 
nised, he was promptly arrested, and put m 
prison. The captain’s game seemed now about 
up ; but his good luck had not yet deserted him. 
Once more adopting the religious dodge, he 
turned a devout Catholic, and so talked over the 
priests, that, although there was evidence enough 
to hang him and a dozen others besides, he got 
off, and was next heard of at the scene of his 
first escapade, San Francisco, where he stole a 
smart schooner called the Lotus, and once more 
was off for the Sunny South. , 

On another occasion, Hayes was captured by 
the US. steamer Naraganset, which had been 
commissioned to look out lor him. He wa& 
not many days on board the war-ship, when, by 
his affable manners and gentlemanly behaviour, 
he so won over the sympathies of the American 
officers, that they became convinced he was a 
most worthy individual, and set him free, 
actually supplying him with a new set of sails 
and other articles ne was in need ctf! 

On another occasion, Hayes called at Levuka, 
the capital of Fiji, to obtain supplies for a 
lengthened cruise. The goods were sent on board, 
and the bill rendered, payment being expected 
next morning before he sailed; but when the 

i day dawned, the captain, as usual, was off. 
Unfortunately for him, howgver, in this instance 
the wind failed him, and the merchant was able 
to overtake the ship in a rowboat. 

The captain was not at all put about when the 
merchant came on board ; said * he presumed he 
' would have letters for him to post, and would be 
delighted to be of use.’ The merchant was rather 
taken aback at such coolness in an absconding 
debtor, and mildly hinted at payment of his 
account. 

* Why,’ exclaimed Hayes, * you were paid 
yesterday! 3 

The merchant assured him that he was mis¬ 
taken. 

Hayes expressed astonishment, and ordered up 
one of his officers. * Didn’t I give you the cash 
to settle this gentleman’s bill? 3 he asked indig¬ 
nantly ; and then the ‘ Bully 3 opened the viais 
of his wrath upon the innocent seaman, who was 
cunning enough to see the captain’s object, and 
held his tongue. Seeing, however, that there was 
no sign of a breeze springing up, he was forced 
to pay for his supplies, no doubt very much 
chagrined at having to be honest for once in his 
lifetime. 

After a long career of robbery and bloodshed— 
for he gets the name«of having perpetrated several 
murders—Hayes at last® met nis deserts at the 
hands of one of his officers, whom he had 
defrauded and ill-used in a most disgraceful 
manner. No doubt, the secret of his eluding 
the hands of justice for so long a time was his 
particularly pleasing manners and appearance. 
He was by no ^penns a common ruffian, but r the 
reverse, having a handsome face and figure, and 
bestowing a deal of care and attention on his 
personal appearance His urbanity of manner 
and conversational powers were of the most 
fascinating description, and lie could entertain a 
friend or knock him on the head in an equally 
charming style. When he first appeared in the 
Pacific, he was accompanied by ‘ Mrs Hayes, 3 and 
was seldom without a female companion, several 
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of whom are said to have been among his victims. 
He was possessed of great natural abilities. If 
he had only turned his talents into a proper 
channel, he might have made a good position 
for himself in the world. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. * 

Mr C. Tankerville-Chamberlain, late acting 
consul at Panama, gives a hopeful account of 
the progress of M. de Lessepa’ giant undertaking, 
the construction of the Canal across the Isthmus, 
which ia very different from the description of 
the state of things lately published in the Ame¬ 
rican newspapers. He believes that the great 
work will be actually completed in about three 
years’ time. The line of the Canal, forty-six 
miles in length, has been divided into five sec¬ 
tions, which have been handed over to five 
responsible and solvent contractors, who are 
bound under heavy penalties to complete their 
work by the end of 1888. The holders of rail¬ 
way stock and many others in America are inte¬ 
rested in believing, and trying to make others 
believe, that the Canal is a failure and cannot 
succeed. That it will be a financial success, 
must remain an open question, for the expense 
already incurred, added to that which is to come, 
constitutes a larger sum than has ever yet been 
sunk in a single engineering undertaking. 

A proposal is now on foot to connect by means 
of a submarine tunnel the defences of Portsmouth 
with the forts on the Solent and with the Isle 
of Wight, and it is probable that preliminary 
borings will be made to ascertain the practica¬ 
bility of the scheme. It has been before pro¬ 
posed that a fort should be built half-way between 
Stokes Bay and Rydc, on a bank which rises 
to within eight feet of high-water mark; but 
the scheme was abandoned because of the diffi¬ 
culty of finding fresh water for the garrison. 
The tying together of this proposed fort and 
' tho other defences would at once obviate this 
difficulty, and would at the same time relieve 
our • expensive ironclads from tho duty of pro- 
'tecting a spot which has always been looked upon 
as of great importance. 

Among all the wonderful things which were 
exhibited in the late Colonial and Indian Exhi¬ 
bition, there was nothing more remarkable than 
the vast variety of different woods—strange to 
European eyes—which were shown in some of 
the Courts. These woods seemed to exhibit every 
shade of colour aud every variety of grain. In 
one Court in particular could this be well re¬ 
marked, for the different samples of wood were 
cut into the shape of books and highly polished, 
each ‘pseudo volume bearing its own name. 
Messrs A. Ransome & Co. lately invited a num¬ 
ber of colonial visitors—engineers, builders, and 
others—to their large works at Chelsea, in order 
that they might demonstrate the applicability 
of some of these woods to various purposes. I 
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About forty different varieties were subjected to 
the operations of tree-felling, cross-cutting, saw¬ 
ing, planing, moulding, mortising, tenoning, and 
boring; while various articles, from casks to 
doors, were actually made and completed before 
the visitors’ eyes. The exhibition not only 
formed an illustration of the suitability of many 
coldiiial woods for employment in this country, 
but it also showed to what a marvellous pitch 
of perfection wood-working machinery has been 
brought by Messrs Ransome. The demonstration 
is likely to lead to a great shipment of colonial 
woods to this country, many of which are plenti¬ 
ful, and therefore cheap. * 

The colossal statue of Liberty, which has been 
presented by the French Republic to the Republi# 
of America, and which, with the pedestal, isj 
over one hundred and fifty feet in height, is, at 
,the time we write, nearly completed. When the 
statue is quite finished, it is proposed to illu¬ 
minate it at night in a very novel manner. 
The female figure of Liberty holds aloft a torch, 
which will be furnished with eight electric arc 
lamps, each of six thousand candle-power, the 
rays from which will he thrown upwards townrds 
the clouds. At the same time, several other 
lamps of similar power will shine on the statue 
itself, causing it to stand out in strong relief 
from its dark surroundings. 

A correspondent of the Times, quoting a letter 
recently received from Sydney, New South Wales, 
gives an account of the extraordinary instinct 
shown by ants and other insects which live 
in and on the ground. Some months ago, 
the natives of a certain district predicted the 
approach of floods, and left their low-lying 
camping-grounds for the higher country. The 
floods came as predicted, several weeks later; 
and the natives said that their sole information 
regarding them was gathered from the insects, 
which had built their nests, &e. in the trees, 
instead of, as usual, in the ground. The corre¬ 
spondent asks whether this forecasting providence 
of the ant is recorded by any of our travellers, 
and whether any explanation of the fact can be 
given. 

Here arc two more natural-history notes re¬ 
corded by correspondents. It is pointed out by 
one that, owing to our 1 jack ward spring this 
year, the swallows on their arrival were kept 
so short of food that quite two-thirds of their 
number died of famine; hence the unusual 
plague of flies that wc have experienced during 
the summer. He pleads that the little mud nests 
which are seen clinging under the eaves of so 
many houses in country and suburbs should he 
protected from injury, for if it were not for the 
swallows, flies would constitute a veritable pest. 

In answer to this, another writer points out 
that sparrows will sometimes prevent the swallows 
building, and will often drive the rightful owners 
from their nests. This fact he has ascertained 
by direct observation. He also remarks that 
the swarms of flies this year may be due in 

S t measure to the scarcity of wasps, which 
roy an immense number. The scarcity of 
wasps in his particular neighbourhood is fully 
accounted for, one of his friends having destroyed 


no fewer than sixty-seven of their nests. His 
plan of procedure is, as far as we know, as 
novel as it is simple and effective. Tow soaked 
in spirits of turpentine is thrust into the wasp’s 
nest at night, and the hole is afterwards filled 
up—presumably with earth. 

We are so accustomed to wonderful news 
from the land of Niagara, that we are not 
much surprised to learn that the largest photo¬ 
graphic negative ever produced has been taken 


by an American worker. The glass plate upon 
wliiqh the colossal picture was taken measured 
sixty by thirty-six inches, and weighed more than 
eighty pounds. The coating with sensitive mate¬ 
rial of such a platd was in itself a very difficult 
undertaking, while for its development after ex¬ 
posure in the camera, over three pailfuls of 
fluid had to he cast over its surface while it 
was lying in a specially constructed tray. The 
photographer succeeded in obtaining a good pic¬ 
ture, as well as a silver medal to reward him for 
his enterprise. •# 

A French journal says that flowers may be 
preserved with all their natural brilliancy and 
freshness by dipping them into a mixture made 
as follows ? In a well-corkcd bottle, dissolve six 
drachms of coarsely powdered clear gum-copal; add 
the same quantity of broken glass, and fifteen and 
a half ounces (by weight) of purev rectified sul¬ 
phuric ether. The lowers should be dipped into 
this varnish-like fluid four or five times, allowing 
them to remain in a current of air for ten minutes 
between each immersion. This plan, if it does 
not interfere with the delicate texture of the 
petals, should be of use to flower-painters, who 
often have to hurry their work unduly because of 
the perishable nature of their models. 

Mr Graber has lately made some curious obser¬ 
vations upon the effect of light upon eyeless ani¬ 
mals, a Report of which appears in the Proceedings 
of the Vienna Academy. He put a number of 
earthworms into a box, which was provided with 
an aperture at one side, through which light was 
allowed ingress. The result of many experiments 
showed that the worms sought the darkest part 
of their temporary prison, and that at least two- 
fifths of their number shunned the light. Experi¬ 
menting with rays of different colours by means 
of stained glass, he found that the worms exhibited 
a marked preference for red light. 

According to the American lJrwjgist , an alloy 
which will solder glass, porcelain, and metals, or 
one to the other, can be made in the following 
manner : Copper dust, made by precipitating the 
metal from a solution of bjuestone by means of 
zinc, is put into a mortar ana treated with strong 
sulphuric acid. To iJliis mass, formed by the 
copper and acid, is added a little more than twice 
as much mercury, the addition being made with 
constant stirring. •The amalgam thus formed is 
washed with warm water to remove the acidf and 
is afterwards cooled. When* required for use, it 
is heated, arwl worked in a mortfft’ until it becomes 
as soft as wax, and in this state it will cling 
tenaciously to any surface # to which it may he 
applied. It is applicable more especially to 
those substances which will not bear a high tem¬ 
perature. 

A year ago, Mr J. W. Swan of Newcastle 
described before the North of England Institute : 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers an electric 
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safety-lampwhich he had invented for the use of 
miners. This lamp, although efficient, had no 
means of detecting the presence of firedamp. In 
an improved lamp which the same inventor lias 

S roduced, this deficiency is supplied, for a fire- 
amp indicator forms part of the lamp. This 
indicator is based upon one invented some time 
ago, and consists of a coil of platinum wire which 
can be switched on to the current which supplies 
the lamp and brought to a red-beat If firedamp 
be present, the wire becomes far hotter, and 
therefore brighter than it will in pure air; and in , 
one form of lamp a similar coil, shut up in a glass 
tube containing air, is provided, for the sake of 
comparison. In another form of indicator the 
hot wire is made to explode the charge of fire¬ 
damp submitted to it, of course in a closed 
chamber, thus forming a partial vacuum, which j 
acts upon a column of liquid in an attached 
gauge tube. By this means the exact percentage j 
of fiery gas present can be accurately noted. It' 
may be hoped that these improved appliances may \ 
come into common use ; but of course electrical j 
fittings are somewhat expensive, and this is the , 
initial difficulty iu introducing improvements; 
which would lead to much saving of life. 

In these enlightened times, when books with¬ 
out number are published to instruct even the 
youngest scholars about the nature of common 
things, it seems almost impc&sible to realise the 
ignorance which existed and the nonsense which 
was written even as lately as the last century- 
concerning matters of the most elementary kind. 
So-called factB in natural history of the most 
ludicrous kind were handed down from writer 
to writer and accepted as the exact truth by all 
readers. Here is a specimen of chemical know¬ 
ledge which dates from the year 1747, and is 
due to the pen of one George Adams. lie 
naively remarks that ‘ some people have imagined 
that the sharpness of vinegar is occasioned by 
the eels striking their pointed tails against the 
tongue and palate; but it is very certain that 
the sourest vinegar has none of those eels, and 
that its pungency is entirely owing to the pointed 
figure of its salts, which float therein/ There is 
probably some confusion here between the sourness 
of vinegar and the acidity of sour paste, which 
latter is accompanied, as even young microscopists , 
know well, by the development of innumerable 
so-called eels. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, Dr Alfred Hill, the President, 
delivered an opening address, which dealt with 
the important subjects of the disposal of house- 
refuse and the best method of treating sewage. 
The employment of destructive furnaces for 
getting rid of dry house-refuse was strongly re- J 
commended. The efficient disposal of sewage is 
of course a far more difficult pioblem to solve, and 
one which has now for a number of years troubled 
the minds of many. Dr Hill is in favour* of 
the sewage-farm ‘principle, which has been so 
successfully tried at Birmingham. He showed 
that the system had not proved a nuisance to 
adjoining residents nor yet injurious to health. 
It was also a profitable system, for in the city 
referred to, twenty thousand pounds had been 
realised during the past year by the sale of stock 
wad produce from the sewage-farm. He believed 
that if a similar system were adopted for the 


metropolitan area, the sewage which is now 
allowed to poison the Thames might realise in 
meat, milk, and vegetables two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Mr Thomson Hankey has lately pointed out a 
new use for sugar, which, however, is not new, 
but it is so little known that be has done good 
service in calling attention to it In the prepara¬ 
tion of mortar and cement, the addition of a 
certain quantity of unrefined sugar will give the 
mixture extraordinary hardness and tenacity. In 
India, sugar has been used for this purpose from 
time immemorial, and walls built with mortar 
of this description will defy all ordinary methods 
of destruction. Plaster of Paris will also set 
much harder if about ten per cent, of sugar be 
added to the water with which* it is mixed. 
With plaster of Paris, it might be mentioned, 
the addition of alum has much the same effect. 

At one of the recent meetings of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, M. Gautier of Paris read an 
interesting paper on ‘The Casting of Chains in 
Solid Steel. In the course of this paper, he 
pointed out that in order to compete successfully 
with wrought-iron in chain-making, the steel 
employed must be quite solid and absolutely free 
from blowholes, and it is most necessary to 
adopt a quick method of moulding the chains. 
In the process which has been adopted by Messrs 
Joubert and Leger of Lyons, these difficulties have 
been successfully overcome. The process com¬ 
bines chilled casting with instantaneous removal 
| from the moulds, after which the chain is finished 
and annealed in oil. By this method lie claims 
that better chains can be manufactured than those 
of wrought-iron, with the advantage of greatly 
diminished weight 

The deposition of dust and smoke by the 
passage of electricity has been more than once 
adverted to in these pages, more especially in 
connection with the collection of lead-fume. 
Messrs King, Mendham, & Co. of Bristol have 
recently constructed a convenient piece of appa¬ 
ratus for illustrating this phenomenon. It consists 
of a jar capped at the top with a cover, through 
which protrudes a rod furnished with a ball. 
This rod terminates inside the jar in a point; 
and a similar pointed wire, which finds a termina¬ 
tion outside the lower part of the jar, is opposite 
to it Below, there is a small combustion box, 
in which a smouldering piece of brown paper will 
soon fill the jar with smoke. Thus filled, the 
jar is connected by its brass terminals to a 
Wimsburst Electrical Machine. When the handle 
of the machine is turned, an electrical discharge 
takes place between the two pointed wires ; and 
the smoke, after being violently agitated, dis¬ 
appears, leaving the air in the jar perfectly 
clear. * 

The Simplex Ironing Machine, which is 
invented by Mr S. Bash, and which has been 
examined and approved by the leading tailoring 
establishments in London and Paris, is designed 
to relieve workers from the heavy manual labour 
attending the use of pressing-irons. The simplex 
iron is suspended from a movable arm by a 
universal joint, and can be moved in any direction 
over the work and with any desired degree of 
pressure. This pressure is brought about by the 
aid of a pedal attachment. There is also pro¬ 
vision made for pressing long seams, a movable 
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table being made to travel to and fro beneath the 
gas-heated iron. The inventor claims for his 
method a saving in fuel and more rapid and 
efficient work. 

A new explosive has been invented bv a 
Russian engineer, M. RucktrhelL about which 
some very curious particulars have been published, 
while the nature of the compound remains the 
secret of its discoverer. The explosive gives a 
penetrative power to projectiles ten times greater 
than gunpowder. It emits neither smoke nor heat, 
and its discharge is unaccompanied by any report. 
If this be true, can the compound—whatever it 
be—be called an explosive? But this wonderful 
product is to be utilised in the arts ^of peace 
as well as those of war, for it forms the motive- 
power for an 'engine constructed by the inventor, 
an engine for winch he claims superiority ovc? 
steam and gas engines. It will be remembered 
that an engine of much the same character was 
invented a lew years ago in America. Its motive- 
power was a secret from everybody. The neces¬ 
sary and inevitable Company was formed to buy 
up the inventor’s rights, and then—nothing more 
was heard of it. 

Mr W. E Dennis has been exhibiting at Mill- 
wall, London, a continuous wire-netting machine, 
which is a great improvement on former con¬ 
trivances of this kind. The machine works from 
bobbins of wire only, not from bobbins and spools, 
a3 in the older machines, and these bobbins con¬ 
tain a sufficient length of wire to keep the 
machine at work for a whole day. In a day 
of ten hours, a single machine will produce three 
hundred and fifty yards of wire-netting twenty- 
three inches in width. The machine in ques¬ 
tion occupies a space of eleven by eight feet, 
by six feet in height. Nor is it confined to 
the production of netting from soft metal, for 
hard bright 6teel and iron wire can be used, 
producing a most rigid product. The consump¬ 
tion in Europe of wire-netting is estimated at 
forty million yards per annum, and the possibility 
of producing it of a rigid character, hitherto 
thought to be impossible, is sure to increase its! 
fields of usefulness. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WOODITE. 

Woodite, a newly invented preparation of caout¬ 
chouc—so called 1'rom the name of its inventor— 
is attracting considerable attention at the present 
time. In woodite are united the useful elastic 
properties of india-rubber together \yith the 
advantages of immunity from injury by fire or 
salt water. The specific gravity of woodite is 
only one-tenth that of iron or steel; whilst the 
cost of the new material, as compared with these 
metals, is estimated to be as three to seven, or 
rather less than one half. Such facts fully ex¬ 
plain the importance attached to the proposition 
now being made to utilise woodite as a protec¬ 
tion—either internal or external, as regards the 
vessel’s skin—to men-of-war and torpedo* boats. 
Experiments recently made to ascertain the 
behaviour of woodite under fire were as satis¬ 
factory as conclusive, and established the inte¬ 
resting fact, that the caoutchouc closed up again 
so thoroughly and instantaneously, after the 


passage of the shot, that no leakage resulted, 
though the vessel was pierced below water¬ 
line. 

The value of a material possessed of such quali¬ 
ties for naval purposes cannot be overestimated; 
whilst in a variety of other ways, woodite appears 
likely to play a not unimportant part in the near 
future. In the construction of lifeboats, a material 
so buoyant and indestructible cannot fail to be of 
service; whilst for lining quay walls, harbour 
entrances, piers, landing-stages, and the number¬ 
less cases where it is desirable to moderate the 
force of impact, woodite should be found of the 
greatest value. In the case of a collision at sea, 
a vessel fortified internally or externally with 
woodite would be more likely to remain afloat, 
than, cretcris paribus, one not similarly pro¬ 
tected. 

In an age when every effort is made to secure ! 
the requisite buoyancy in our huge floating citadels, j 
heavily laden with ponderous armour and gigantic ! 
ordnance, a material combining buoyancy in so 
high a degree, with its other advantages, cannot 
but be destined, in the opinion of competent 
judges, to play a brilliant part; whilst its future 
in tne more* peaceful arts cannot fail to be equally 
commensurate with its merits. 

TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS ON &IE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

A passenger by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
gives an interesting sketch of the travelling 
arrangements on this latest trans-continental line. 
We learn that the locomotives have a haul of about 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
thirty miles in each division of the line, when | 
they* are changed, and fresh ones put on. The 
continent is crossed from Montreal to Vancouver, 
in British Columbia, in five days and fourteen 
hours; and this will soon be reduced to one 
hundred and twenty hours. Good time is kept. 
The first east-bound trans-continental train that 
was met in transit, passed Sudbury, going east¬ 
ward, at 4.17 r.M., after being about five days 
on the journey. Before its arrival, there was 
some curiosity to learn whether it was in time, 
and bets were made on the time it would arrive. 
This train, after travelling a distance of two 
j thousand five hundred miles, arrived only fifteen 
seconds behind time. The railway route from 
Montreal to Vancouver covers two thousand 
nine hundred and nine miles; and the through 
sleeping-coaches attached to the train run tne 
entire distance without change, which is a great 
comfort to the traveller. Eifery week-day, a train 
starts from each end of l!he line, leaving the eastern 
terminus at Montreal at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the western terminus at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. • On Sundays, the trains do 
not start; thus making six trains each *way 
every week. The west-bound train is called the 
Pacific Express; and the east*bound train the 
Atlantic Express. 

The Pacific Express, in which this correspondent 
travelled, was made up of five coaches. At the 
head was the luggage, mail, and express coach, 
which carried tne baggage. The next is the 
colonists’ coach, a third-class carriage with seats 
arranged so that they can be turned into a 
double tier of berths on each side for sleeping 
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accommodation. The train carries passengers at 
three rates. The ordinary American first-class 
passenger coach follows the colonists’ coach, which 
usually takes local travellers along the line. 
Following this is the dining-coach, which usually 
accompanies the train only from seven o’clock 
in the morning till nine o’clock at night. Follow¬ 
ing the dining-car is the through sleeping-coach, 
which is constructed with six sections on each 
side. In the aggregate, twenty-six persons can be 
given sleeping accommodation in this car; while 
at one end, toilet-rooms and a bathroom are 
provided. At the rear of the sleeping-coach is 
a large open apartment with a good outlook, 
which can be used as a gmoking-room, an<J, 
where passengers may have a view of tlic line 
passed over. 

OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH WIRES. 

This arrangement of wires has always been 
considered as a disfiguring and dangerous eyesore, 
and at last our quick-sighted cousins ‘across the 
water’ have determined that the nuisance shall 
be forthwith abated. In New York, Washington, 
St Louis, Chicago, and other great cities of the 
United States, legislative decrees have'been issued 
for the compulsory abolition of all overhead wires, 
which will in future be conducted underground 
in tunnels beneath the payment, and by this 
means a great improvement will be effected in 
the matter of street architecture, and some dangers 
to passengers will be removed. Many instances 
have been known in America where, from violent 
storms of wind or snow, the telegraph posts have 
been blown down, occasioning injury and even 
death to passengers. All this will be avoided by 
the new arrangement. 


As a supplementary note to the article on 
‘Bees and Honey’ which appeared in No. 135 
of the Journal , a correspondent sends us the 
following: 

‘ A painful instance of the terrible consequences 
of provoking bees is connected with one of the 
loveliest sights in India, the famous Marble 
Rocks of Jubbulpore. These rocks form a gorge 
through which the great river Nerbudda ilows, 
and tne marble formation extends for about a 
mile. The dazzling walls which shut in the 
river are studded with pendeiit bees’ nests, and 
for any -one proceeding in a boat down the 
narrow channel to disturb the bees is a fatal 
proceeding. If any 1 warning were required, it 
is given by a tomb which- stands on the outskirts 
of the village just above the gorge, to the memory 
of one who was stung to death in this beautiful 
spot. Actuated by a foolish- impulse, he fired 
his rifle at one of the nests, whereupon the bees 
came down on him in such numbers that he 
attempted to savt himself by jutnpipg overboard. 
The relentless insects, however, still pursued 
him, with fatal results. I quote the story from 
memory, but believd it is to be found in detail 
in Forsyth’s charming work, The Highlands of 
Central India. 

* A friend once told me that as he was driving 
near a village some miles from Jubbulpore, he 
and his servant and horse were attacked by bees 


without any real provocation. The enemy 
crowded round in such numbers that the situa¬ 
tion became serious. After receiving several 
stings, and finding the horse, too, becoming 
restive, my friend resolved to Bave his own life 
and that of his servant, both of which were really 
in jeopardy, at the risk of a little discomfort to 
other people. Accordingly, he whipped up his 
horse and made for the village, a cloud of &ees 
keeping up with the trap without the least effort. 
When the village was reached, the bees, as my 
friend anticipated, found so many other objects 
of interest, that they distributed their attentions 
with less marked partiality than hitherto. In 
other words, the cloud left the trap and scattered 
among Vlie villagers, who were, however, so 
numerous, that two or three stings- apiece prob¬ 
ably represented tlic total damage. The ex¬ 
pedient was not, perhaps, a charitable one, but, 
m the circumstances, was, I venture to think, 
justifiable.’ 

The Publishers have pleasure in intimating that 
next year will appear in this Journal an Original 
Novel, entitled 

RICHARD CABLE, 

by the distinguished A uthor of the well-known works 
of fiction, ‘ Mehalah * John Herring ,’ ‘ Court 
lloyal* &c. 


A BRIGHT DAY IN NOVEMBER. 

A Sommer husli is on the golden woods; 

The path lies deep in leaves—the air is balm; 

No sound disturbs these silent solitudes, 

Rave sonic faint bird-notes, which, amid the calm, 

Seem like the sad, sweet song of one who grieves 
Over a happy past—yet with a strain 
Of Hope, which sees amid these yellow leaves, 

Bare boughs all clothed with Spring's young buds again. 

Even thus, most gracious Lord, in Sorrow's hour. 

When Life seems saddest, and our hopes decay. 

Thou sendest comfort—as, in wood or bower. 

Some humble flower remains to speak of May; 

Some gleam of joy lights up the wintry scene; 

Some tender grace returns to bless and cheer; 

And though our trees no more arc clothed in green. 
Bright days may light the closing of our year. 

j. n. 
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‘ON GUARD * AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Though the honour implied in the protection 
of the principal residence of the sovereign is con¬ 
siderable, military duty at Windsor is not by 
any means held in high estimation by soldiers, 
that is to say by those whose lot it is to perform 
the ordinary functions of ‘sentry-go’ around the 
castle. In a word, the duty is ‘hard.’ This 
term, applied to peace-time soldiering, means 
that the men have few ‘ nights in bed ’—the 
criterion by which such service is invariably 
judged. At some stations the rank and file have 
as many as twenty of these coveted consecutive 
nights in barracks; hut at Windsor the present 
writer has at times enjoyed th# honour of passing 
every third night on the exposed terraces of the 
castle; and as ihe ‘Queen’s Regulations’ lay 
particular stress on each soldier having at least 
one ‘night in bed’ before going on guard, it 
will he granted that the Windsor duty is not 
unjustly considered somewhat trying. Perhaps 
a glimpse at the inner life of the Castle-guard 
may interest some readers. 

The armed party, which consists of some fifty 
soldiers, is under the command of an officer, 
assisted by two sergeants, together with as many 
corporals, and it enters upon its twenty-four 
hours’ tour of duty in the forenoon. A drummer- 
boy also ‘ mounts : 5 his chief employment being 
to go messages and to carry the lantern used in 
making the nocturnal ‘rounds.’ When the guard 
marches into the lower ward of the castle, after 
having in its progress considerably enlivened the 
quiet streets of Windsor, the ‘old’ guard is 
formally relieved, and the men not immediately 
required as sentinels take possession of the guard- 
room—a large, comparatively modern building, 
in the vicinity of the antique Curfew Tower. 
With a view, probably, to the preservation of 
discipline, the two sergeants are provided with 
a ‘bunk,’ a small portion of the area of the 
apartment partitioned off, and fitted with a 
miniature guardbed. Here they often employ 
their time in the making up of pay-lists, duty- 


j rosters,* and She 'like. On entering the guard- 
room, the privates quickly divest themselves of 
their valises and folded greatcoats; for it is now 
admitted by the authorities that a sentry may 
march about quite ‘steadily’ without being con¬ 
stantly burdened with his kit. The valises are 
suspended from rows of pegs furbished for this 
purpose; and—what might in fine weather seem 
surprising—the greatcoats set free from their 
tightly buckled straps. Ostensibly, the ‘loose’ 
coats are necessary to spread out on the guard- | 
bed, so as to slightly soften that uneasy couch, 
as well as to prevent dust, which may there 
have lodged, from adhering to the tunics of 
recumbent guardsmen. But the real reason for 
shaking out these garments frequently is to allow 
them to dry, because in many cases they have 
been liberally sprinkled with water before being 
buckled up, to insure a more compact ‘ fold.’ 

A stranger to things military, on surreptitiously 
glancing in at the guardroom door early in the 
day, and while the sentry’s hack was turned, 
would notice a large number of white basins 
drawn up on the tables and ‘ dressed ’ with extra¬ 
ordinary precision. These vessels are placed in 
position for the reception of the soup, which 
is served shortly before mid-day, and they bring 
us to the important subject of the culinary 
department. There are four cooks connected 
with the castle guard. One is ‘corporal of the 
cooks ; ’ another is ‘ standing ’ (or permanent) 
cook ; and the rcmaiifing two are merely sent 
daily on ‘fatigue’ from the barracks. The pro¬ 
visions are conveyed to the castle in a barrow of 
peculiar construction, and deposited in the cook¬ 
house—a place not at all resembling a conven¬ 
tional kitchen, but both in situgtion and appear¬ 
ance very like the dungeons one is occasionally 
introduced to when visiting ancient strongholds. 
In this dismal region are capacious ‘coppers,’ in 
any one of which soup, beef, vegetables, or tea 
can be prepared. 

* Hotter, in military language, is the list of persons 
liable to a certain duty. 
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To return, however, to the proceedings of the 
members of the guard. When they have satis¬ 
factorily arranged their eauipments and, above 
all, thoroughly repolished their boots, a corporal 
calls for silence. This obtained, he begins to 
make out the duty-roll, or * detail 1 os it is usually 
termed, of the sentries ; and when the detail is 
completed, he affixes to the wall in a primitive 
fashion-—with pieces of damped ration bread— 
a short abstract, in which the men are repre¬ 
sented by figures. To the uninitiated observer, 
the purport of this might be rather puzzling. 
After a particular numeral, for example, is 
inscribed the word * Cocoa.’ The soldier to whom 
it refers has assigned to hiih the task of pre* 
paring the beverage named, which is issued to 
the guard at midnight—the ‘standing’ cook 
having the privilege of every night in bed. The 
abstract is attentively perused by the men, who 
sometimes take private memoranda of the parts 
of its contents that apply to them individually. 
Not unfrequently this is done ♦with a pencil 
on their pipeclayed gun-slings, in such a position 
as not to be apparent to the inspecting officer. 

As soon as every one has mastered the corporal’s 
hieroglyphics, a sergeant issues from the bunk 
already alluded to, bearing the ‘order-board,’ 
which is of ratlicr portentous dimensions. As 
the great majority ot the mpn know the regula¬ 
tions off by heart, they are read in a slightly 
hasty and perfunctory manner ; though, with true 
military exactness, not a word is omitted. There 
is little in the list of orders that calls for special 
remark ; but one paragraph is, we imagine, almost 
if not quite unknown elsewhere; it relates to 
the conduct of the corporals when marching 
round the ‘reliefs.’ If, when so marching along 
with his men, Her Majesty the Queen should 
meet or pass the party, the non-commissioned 
officer is directed to halt his subordinates, draw 
them up in ‘ open order,’ and pee that the appro¬ 
priate salute is rendered. The curious order 
which prohibits soldiers from ‘working at their 
trade while on guard’ is of course represented 
on the board ; but as a matter of fact, some men 
pass a good deal of their spare time in the not 
very martial occupation of making beadwork 
pincushions. These articles, however, command 
somewhat tempting prices, especially in the 
metropolis. 

While the men of the guard have thus been 
engaged, the commandant has taken over his 
quarters, adjacent to the guardroom, and reached 
by a pretty long stone stair, well worn by the 
iron-shod heels of many generations of corporals 
and drummer-boys. Soqn after mounting duty, 
the officer is joined by his servant, who brings 
with him a portmanteau containing various com¬ 
forts. A cooking department, is also required in 
the case of the officer, whose meals, however, are 
conveyed to him by the messmen from barracks. 
Before long, th<j steps of a corporal ascending 
the stair warn the captain of thd guard that 
the hour approaches for him to march off the 
‘second relief.’ 

The ‘ posts ’ are numerous. One sentinel paces 
about in front of the guardroom, much of his 
attention being devoted to saluting the Knights 
Pensioners of Windsor, who reside in the lower 
ward of the castle. Another soldier has ample 
leisure to examine the architectural features of 


the celebrated Round Tower, at the base of which 
he is stationed. A third takes post on the North 
Terrace, where a splendid prospect enlivens the 
monotony of his vigil, and whence, if of a 
philological turn, he can contemplate the windings 
of the river which are said to have given the 
place the name Wind-shore, or Windsor. Or, 
if historically inclined, he may recollect j^hat 
the North Terrace was once the favourite pro¬ 
menade, for an hour before dinner, of Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom it is alleged the English 
soldier was originally indebted for his daily 
ration*of beef. Then there are two sentries on 
the eastern fafade of the castle. These men are 
in close*. proximity to the royal apartments. 
By night, they do not challenge, in the ordi¬ 
nary manner, but by two stamps with the right 
'foot; and they are charged to pronounce the 
words ‘All’s well’ in an undertone. The grand 
entrance to the upper ward of the castle is in 
the keeping of a ‘double’ sentry, os is also a 
gate near at band ; and there are several other 
sentry-posts which it would bo tedious to visit 
in detail. In each sentry-box hangs a heavy 
watchcoat, which the soldier may put on when 
he thinks fit, and of the large buttous on this 
cloak he is expected to take sedulous care. 

By night, tne sentinels around Windsor Castle 
are slightly augmented in number; but it will 
only be necessary here to notice one nightpost, 
the cloisters of St George’s Chapel. This is a 
somewhat eerie quarter in the small-hours. There 
is a military tradition to the effect that the 
cloisters are occasionally visited by shadowy 
and unearthly forms, to the perturbation of 
young soldiers. The writer has had no experi¬ 
ence of these supernatural visitants ; but be has 
noticed, when marching round the relief, an 
unusual alacrity on the part of some men to 
quit the cloisters. 

While the men on guard are engaged in their 
usual routine, the officer is not altogether idle; 
lie inspects and marches off the relieving detach¬ 
ments at intervals of two hours ; and in the 
afternoon visits the sentries, taking pains to 
ascertain that they are familiar with their instruc¬ 
tions. At eleven o’clock at night he makes 
his ‘rounds,’ preceded by the drummer-boy with 
his lantern, as well as by a corporal bearing 
a hunch of keys, wherewith to open a number 
of iron gates in and near the castle; and when 
the rounds return to the lower ward, the captain 
of the guard is at liberty to retire for the night. 

In the morning, such members of the guard 
as may be slumbering are roused by the arrival 
of the cooking-party; and soon afterwards the 
officer’s man, with his portmanteau, appears on 
the scene. Before long, a sergeant comes forth 
from "the ‘ bunk,’ uttering the mandate : ‘ Get 
these coats folded.’ During the period when the 
equipments are being operated upon, the senior 
sergeant is engaged on the ‘guard Report.’ One 
important part of this is already in print upon 
the form, and it commences by saying that 
‘Nothing extraordinary has occurred during my 
tour of duty.’ When the sergeant has carefully 
finished the report, he takes it to the officer 
for signature, and on his return calls out: ‘Fall- 
in the guard.’ The men, who are already fully 
accoutred, promptly form-up outside the guard- 
room ; and the commandant is seen descending 
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the Btair from his quarters. Then the ‘new' 
guard arrives. In the course of half an hour, 
the first stroke bestowed by the big-drummer on 
his instrument announces to the * old * guard that 


his instrument announces to the 
their tour of duty is at an end. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

BY FItED. M. WHITE. 

IN TWENTY CHAPTERS.-r-'JHAP. XVII. 

When Maxwell came to himself, it was broad 
daylight. He was lying upon a straw mattress 
in a small room, containing no furniture besides 
the rude bed ; and as he looked up, he could 
see the rafters, black with dirt and the smoke 
of ages. The ploc. was partly a house, partly a ( 
hut. Gradually, as recollection came back to 
him, he remembered the events of the previous 
night, wondering vaguely why he had been 
selected as a victim for attack, and what brought 
him here. By the clear sound of voices and the 
rush of water, he judged himself to be in the 
country. He had no consciousness of fear, so 
he rose, and throwing open the heavy door, 
looked out. Towering away above his head were 
the snow-capped peaks of mountains, and below 
him the spreading valley of the Campagna. 
Wood upon wood was piled up before him, all 
aglow with bright sunlight, the green leaves 
whispering and trembling in the breeze. The 
hut was built on a long rocky plateau, approached 
by a narrow winding path, and ending in a steep 
precipice of two hundred feet, and backed up 
behind by almost perpendicular rocks, fringed 
and crowned by trees. In spite of his position, 
Maxwell drew a long breath of delight; the 
perfect beauty of the scene thrilled him, and 
appealed to liis artistic soul and love of the beau¬ 
tiful. For 6ome time lie gazed upon the pano¬ 
rama, perfectly oblivious to his position, till 
gradually the sound of voices borne upon the 
wind came to his ears. He walked to the side 
of the hut and looked around. 

Seated upon the short springy turf, in every 
picturesque and comfortable position the inge¬ 
nuity of each could contrive, were four men, 
evidently, to Maxwell’s experienced eye, banditti. 
They seemed peacefully inclined now, as they 
lounged there in the bright sunshine smoking, 
and renewing the everlasting papilito, without 
which no such gentry are complete, either in 
the pages of fiction or as portrayed upon the 
modern stage. With the exception of one, evi¬ 
dently the leader, there was nothing gorgeous 
in their coBtume, it being the usual attire of the 
mountaineers ; but the long carabines lying by 
their sides and the short daggers in their waist¬ 
bands spoke of their occupation. Maxwell began 
to scent an adventure and enjoy the feeling ; it 
would only mean the outlay of a few pounds, 
a little captivity ; but when he approached nearer, 
and saw each bearing on some part of his person 
the gold moidore, hie heart beat a trifle faster 
as he stepped forward and confronted the group. 

* What is the meaning of this 1 ’ he asked, in 
the best Italian at his command. ‘ I suppose it 
is merely a question of ransom. But it is use¬ 
less to put the figure too high. Come, what is 
the amount ? * 


The brigands looked to each other in admira¬ 
tion of this coolness. Presently, the leader 
removed his cigarette from his mouth and spoke : 

‘ You have your watch, signor, and papers; you 
have your rings and purse. It is not our rule 
to forget these with an ordinary prisoner.* 

Maxwell felt in his pocket, and, surely enough, 
his valuables were perfectly safe—nothing miss¬ 
ing, even to his sketch-book. For the first time, 
he began to experience a sensation of fear. 
‘Then, if plunder is not your object, why am I 
detained?’ 

‘Plunder is not a nice word to ears polite, 
signor/ the leader replied with a dark scowl. 
TOm are detained by orders. To hear, with us, ' 
is to obey. You will remain here during our 
pleasure.’ 

‘ But suppose I refuse to remain ? ’ 

Without rising, the brigand turned on his side 
and pointed towards the sheer precipice, and 
then to the wall behind ; with a gesture he indi¬ 
cated the marrowy winding path, the only means 
of exit, and smiled ironically. ‘You may go; 
there is nothing to prevent you/ ho said; ‘ but 
before you were half-way down the path yonder, 
you would be the target for a score of bullets, 
and we do not often fail.’ 

Maxwell was considerably impressed by this , 
cool display ; and indeed, when considered 
the matter calmly, there appeared no prospect 
of immediate escape. Remonstrances or threats 
would be equally unavailing, and he determined 
to make the best of his position. ‘ Perhaps you 
would not mind telling me why I am here, and 
by whose orders you have arrested me. It would 
be some slight consolation to know how long I 
am to stay. I am anxious to know this/ he 
continued, ‘because I am afraid your mountain 
air, exhilarating as it is, will not suit me.’ 

The group burst into loud laughter at this 
little humour: it was a kind of wit they were 
in a position to appreciate. 

‘ It is impossible to say, signor. We only obey 
orders ; we can only wait for further instructions 
as regards your welfare—or otherwise. We were 
told to bring one Maxwell here, and lo ! we have 
done it.’ 

‘I see you are brothers of the League/ Max¬ 
well replied; ‘ and for some act of omission or 
commission I am detained here. You can at 
least tell me by whose orders you do this.* 

‘Signor, they say you are a traitor to our 
Order.’ 

‘ That I am not! * Maxwell cried indignantly. 
‘Tell me why I am here, and at whose orders. 
There is some mistake here.’ '* 

‘Not on our part, sftgnor. The instructions 
came from London. I only received them last 
night. You will be well treated here, provided 
you do not make any attempts to escape. For 
the time, you ore our guest, and as such, the 
best» I have is at your disposal. If orders come 
to release yqp, we shall conduct you to Rome. 
We shall ao everything in our power to serve 
you. If, on the other haqid, you are tried in 
the balance / and found wanting, we shall not fail 
to do our duty.’ He said these last words sternly, 
in contrast to the polite, grave manner with 
which he uttered the first part of his speech. 

Maxwell had perception enough to compre¬ 
hend Mb meaning. ‘You mean that I Bhould 
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have to die/ he observed. *1 suppose it would such a life/ Maxwell put in boldly. * With your 
be a matter of the utmost indifference to you, daring, you would have made fame as a soldier; 
either way ? ’ any path of life you had chosen would have 

‘As a matter of duty, signor, yes/ he answered brought you honour ; but now’- 

gravely; ‘ though X do not wish to see a brave * But now I am an outlaw,’ Paulo Salvarini 
man die ; but if the mandate came to that effect, interrupted. ‘ And why 1 If you will listen, I 
I must obey. There is no refusing the word of will tell you my story in a few words.’ 
the League.* Maxwell threw himself upon the grass by the 

* Then I really am a prisoner of the League/ other’s side and composed himself to listen. '* 

Maxwell returned bitterly. ‘Well, the cause of ‘If you will look below you/ the chief corn- 
liberty must be in a bad way, when the very menced, and pointing with his finger across the 
members of the League treat brothers as I have distant landscape, ‘you will see the sun shining 
been treated.’ ° upon a house-top. 1 can see the light reflected 

‘Ah, it is a fine word liberty/ the brigand from it now. That house was once my home, 
chief replied sardonically, /it is a good phraie I like sometimes to sit here and think of those 
to put into men’s mouths; but there can be no days w‘nen Gillana and I were happy there— 

freedom where the shadow of the sword dwells that is ten years ago now. I 'had done my 

upon the land. Even Italy herself has suffered, best for my country; I had fought for her, 

as she will again. Perfect liberty and perfect and I retired to this peaceful spot with the 

freedom can pnly be founded upon the doctrine woman of my heart, to live in peace, as I hoped, 
of universal love.’ for the rest of my life. _ But the fiend of 

By this time, Maxwell and the chief had drawn Liberty was abroad. My wife’s father, an aged 
a little aside from the others. The artist looked man, was accused of complicity in political 
in his companion’s face, and noted the air .of crimes, and one day, when I was absent, they 
sorrow there. It was a fine manly countenance, came to arrest him. My wife clung to him, 
haughty and handsome, though the dark eyes and one of the brutal soldiery struck her down 
were somewhat sombre now. Maxwell, with his with the butt of his rifle; I came in time to see 
cosmopolitan instinct, was drawn towards this that, for my blood was on fire, and I did not 
man, who had a history written on his brow, hesitate. You can understand the rest My wife 
‘You, too, have suffered/ he* said gently. was killed, actually murderal by that foul blow. 

‘Suffered!’ the brigand echoed. ‘Yes, Eng- But I had my revenge. When I crossed the 
lishman, I have suffered, and not more from tnc threshold of my house, on my flight to the 
Austrian yoke than the cruelties of my own mountains, I left three dead behind me, and 
countrymen. There will be no true liberty here another, the officer, wounded sore, lie recovered, 
while a stiletto remains in an Italian’s belt.’ I afterwards heard ; but some day we shall 

‘ I suppose not,’ Maxwell mused. * These meet.’ 

Societies seem to me a gigantic farce. Would Ho stopped abruptly, shaking in every limb 
that I had remained quietly at home, and let from the violence of his emotion, his sombre eyes 
empires manage their own affairs. And Salvarini turned towards the spot where the sun shone upon 
warned me too.’ the roof-tops of what was once a peaceful home- 

‘ Salvarini! What do you know of him ? ’ the stead, 
chief exclaimed. * Luigi can only guess at this,’ the speaker con- 

‘Nothing but what is good and noble, every- tinued. ‘To him 1 have been dead for years; 
thing to make one proud to call him friend.—Do indeed, I do not know what makes me tell you 
you know him too ? ’ now, only that you surprised me, and I like to 

* He is my brother/ the chief replied quietly.— hear a little news of him.’ 

‘You look surprised to find that a relative of ‘I have heard this history before/ Maxwell 
Luigi should pursue such a profession as mine, observed. ‘ It is five years ago now ; but I am 
Yes, he is my brother—the brother of an outlaw, not likely to forget it. Still, you cannot enjoy 
upon whose head a price has been put by the this life. It is wild and exciting, no doubt; but 

state. I am known to men as Paulo Lucci.’ your companions ’- 

Maxwell started. The man sitting calmly by * I live for revenge/ Salvarini exclaimed sternly, 
his side was the most famous and daring bandit ‘I am waiting to meet the brutal officer who 
chief of his time. Provinces rang with his fame, ordered his follower to strike down mv wife. I 
and the stories of his dashing exploits resounded have waited long; but the time will come at 
far and near. EVeh away in the distant Apen- length, and then, heaven help the man called 
nines, the villagers sat fbund the winter firesides Hector le Gautier ! ’ 

and discoursed of this man with bated breath, ‘Le Gautier!’ Maxwell exclaimed. ‘He, an 
and children trembled in their beds at the mere Italian officer! Why, he is at present Head Centre 
thought of his name. He laughed scornfully of the Brotherhood in London. He and your 
now as he noted Maxwell’s startled look. brethren are bosom friends. He was even present 

‘I am so very terrible/ he continued, ‘that my at the time when Luigi told us your sad history, 
very name strikes terror to you ! I^ah ! you have Surely he cannot know ; and yet I trusted him 
been listening to the old women’s tales of n;y too. Signor Salvarini, you bewilder me.’ 
atrocities, about the/ortures my victims undergo, The outlaw laughed loud and long; but the 
and the thousand-and-one lies people are fond of mirth 0 was strained, and jarred harshly upon 
telling about me. I can understand Luigi did the listener. ‘And that fiend is a friend of 
not tell you I was his brother ; I am not a Luigi’s ! Strange things happen in these times, 
relative to be proud oV Beware, Signor Maxwell—beware of that man, 

‘He is in total ignorance of your identity, for he will work you mischief yet. It was by 
That I do know.—1 wonder at you choosing his orders you were arrested. He knows me by 
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name, and as one of the Brotherhood only, so I Lucci and Isodore were totally unprepared to 
did his bidding.’ resist But the girl roused herself now, and 

* Strange ! And yet I have done him no harm.’ quitting the hut, swept across the open space and 

* Not that you are aware of, perhaps. Still, placed herself in front of Maxwell. 

no doubt you have crossed his path in some * Drop your arms ! ’ she cried. ‘ Are you mad, 

way. If I have a command in the morning that you do this thing? Ground your rifles, or 

to lead you out yonder to face a dozen rifles, you shall pay dearly for this indignity.’ 

I shell not be surprised.’ Appalled by her gestures and the dignity of her 

* And you would countenance such murder ? ’ voice, the desperadoes hesitated for a moment, 
‘This morning, yes. Now, I am doubtful, and then one, more daring than the rest, raised 

You are my brother’s friend ; I am Le Gautier’s his carabine to the shoulder, standing in the act 
enemy ; 1 do not wish to help him.’ of firing. 

Three days passed uneventfully by, at the ‘You may fire,’Isodore cried. ‘Fire! and every 
end of which time Maxwell had become a great hair of my head sh^ll be avenged for by a life! 
favourite with the outlaw band. Following the Tire! and then pray for the mercy of heaven, 
lead of their chief, they treated him with every for you shall not meet with any from the hand 
kindness; nor w'*-‘ he in his turn inclined to of man!’ 

resent his captivity or chafe at this delay. His The desperate men were amazed by this beauty 

chief fear was for Enid; for Paulo Salvarini, and daring, tho audacity of which appealed to 

though he was inclined to allow his prisoner their rude instinct. One by one they dropped 
every latitude, was firm upon the point of com- their firearms, and stood looking sullenly in the 
mumeation with the outer world; for, as he pointed -direction of the - * scornful woman, standing there 
out, he might after all be guilty of some great without a particle of fear in her eyes, 
treachery to the League, and in that case must ‘Who are you,’ cried one bolder than the rest 
be answerable for anything that happened. —‘who are*you, that come between us and 

So the days passed on in that quiet spot, no justice?’ 
further news coining to him till the morning of They all took up the cry, and bade her stand 
the fourth day. Then he was sitting at the door aside. - 

of Iiis hut, watching the sunrise glowing on the ‘If she falls, I fall4’ Lucci exclaimed in a firm 
distant hills, when Salvarini approached him, his steady voice. ‘ Go on your knees, and ask for 
face perturbed, and his whole manner agitated, pardon.—Madam,’ he continued, falling upon one 
‘You are in danger,’ he whispered. ‘The orders knee, ‘I did not think my followers would have 
have come, and you are proclaimed traitor. The shown such scant courtesy to Isodore.’ 
men are mad against you, and declare you shall At the very mention of her name, a change 
be brought out for instant execution. Ah! you came over the mutineers. One by one they 
have only seen the best side of tlieir character; dropped their firearms, and came forwiird humbly 
you have not seen them hungry for blood.’ to implore her forgiveness for their rashness, 

* Do they want to murder me ? * Maxwell but she waved them aside. 

exclaimed. ‘ Cannot you ’•- Long and earnestly the three talked together, 

‘ I am powerless now,’ Salvarini interrupted, listening to the revelation of Le Gautier’s treach- 
‘I will do what I can; but I fear nothing ery, and how the final act was about to be played 

can save you now.’ over there in England : how Le Gautier had 

‘ Do not be afraid,’ said a calm voice behind, confessed his treachery, and how, out of his own 
‘ 1 shall save him ! * mouth, he was going to be convicted. Silently 

‘ Isodore ! ’ and slowly they wound their way down the 

‘ Yes, I’auio Lucci; it is I.’ mountain path, under Lucci’s guidance, out on to 

Maxwell looked up, and saw the most beautiful the plains, beyond which the sun lighted upon 
woman he had ever soon in his life. For a the house-tops of distant Rome. When they nad 
moment he could only gaze in rapt astonishment, got so far, Isodore held out her hand to the guide. 
This, then, was the Empress of the League—the ‘ Good-bye. It will not be safe for you to come 

woman Visci had mentioned, whose lightest word any farther,’ she said. ‘ Rest assured, in the 
could free his feet and clear his path for general reckoning your account shall not be for¬ 
ever. gotten.’ 

‘You have come in time,’ Salvarini said with ‘It will not,’Lucci answered sternly. ‘I shall 
a low obeisance. ‘An hour hence and our see to that myself. By tile time you reach 

prisoner would have been no more.' England, I shall be tkerc too.—Nay, do not 

‘I am always in time,’ Isodore replied quietly, strive to dissuade me. I do not take my revenge 
—‘ I have come to deliver you from a great from another hand. I shall run a great risk ; 
danger,’ she continued, turning to Maxwell, but, mark me, when, the time comes, I shall be 
‘Come; we must be in Rome at once, and away, there!’ Without another word he disappeared; 
or we may yet be too late. Hark ! Are the and Isodore and Maxwell walked on towards the 
wolves clamouring for their prey already ? We Eternal City both wrapped in their own thoughts, 
shall see.’ Mile after mil<? passed on thus, ere Maxwell broke 

It was light now, and from the plateau beyond the silence, 
came the hoarse yells and cries for revenge ‘Do you think be will keejfhis word?’ he said 
from the brigands. On they came towards the half timidly. 

hut, clamouring for blood, and mad with the heat ‘ Who, Lucci ? Yes ; he will keep his word j 
of. passion. They rushed in, seized Maxwell, and nothing but death will prevent that.—And now, 
led him out on to the level grass, while six of you and I must get back to England without 
the party Btepped back a few paces and cocked a moment’s loss of time.’ 

their -trifles. Tne whole thing was so sudden that * I cannot say how grateful I am,’ Maxwell 
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said earnestly. ‘If it had not been for your 
bravery and courage’- He stopped and shud¬ 

dered ; the contemplation of what might have 
been was horrible. 

Isodore smiled a little unsteadily in answer to 
these words. ‘I owe you a debt of gratitude,’ 
Bhe replied. * My memory serves me welL I was 
not going to allow you to die, when you would 
have perished rather than raise a hand against 
Carlo Visci.’ 

‘Indeed, you only do me justice. I would 
have died first.’ . 

‘ I know it; and I thank you for your kindness 
to him at the last. You were with him when he 
died. Things could not have been better. lie 
was always fond of you. For that, I am 
grateful.* 

* But I do not understand,’ Maxwell faltered.' 
* He did not know you except by reputation.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken. Am I so changed 
that you do not recognise your friend Gene¬ 
vieve r _ 

‘Genevieve! You? Am I dreaming?’ 

‘ Yes ; I am Genevieve ; though much changed 
and altered from those- happy old days when 
you used to come to the Villa Mattio. You 
wonder why I am here now—why I left my home. 
Cannot you guess that Lc Gautier was at the 
bottom of it ? ’ t . 

‘ But he professed not to know you ; he ’- 

‘Yes, he professed to be a friend of yours. 
But until I give you permission to speak, not 
a word that Isodore and Genevieve are one and 
the same.’ 

‘My lips are sealed. I leave everything in 
your hands.’ 

* And cannot you guess why you have incurred 
Le Gautier’s enmity ?—No ? Simply, because he 
aspires to the hand of Enid Clmrteris.—You 
need not start,’ Isodore continued, laying her 
hand upon the listener’s arm. ‘You have no 
cause for anxiety. It will never be ! ’ 

‘Never, while I can prevent it! ’ Maxwell cried 
warmly. 

‘ It is impossible. Ho has a wife already.’ 

Only tarrying for one mournful hour to visit 
the cemetery where lay Carlo Yisci’s quiet grave, 
Isodore and Maxwell made their way, but not 
together, to England, as fast as steam could carry 
them. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, ITS PAST 
AND FUTURE. 

The Ordnance Suwey is now a hundred years 
old, and it is expected, according to present 
arrangements, to be finished in 1890. That, in 
one sense, is a considerable time to look forward 
to; but there are several knotty and important 
questions connected with the completion of this 
great scientific enterprise which it would be, well 
duly to weigh qpd consider beforehand. A suit¬ 
able opportunity for calling attrition to thfe 
results of this _ national undertaking is afforded 
bv the publication of a popularly written volume, 

1 he Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom (Black¬ 
wood & Sons), by Lieutenant-Colonel T. P. White 
of the Royal Engineers, the executive officer of 
the Survey. An additional reason for noticing the 
matter at this stage may also be found in the 
amount of ignorance which prevails on the subject. 


To moBt persons, the Ordnance Survey only 
means some kind of measuring of the land ; but 
they have little idea of the methods adopted 
for the purpose, of the multifarious ends served 
by the publication of the maps, of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, and of the marvellous 
and unexampled accuracy with which the work 
has been carried on. There are indeed few things 
of which as a nation we may feel more proud 
than the accomplishment of this gigantic work; 
a noble illustration and monument of persistent 
perseverance, of infinite ingenuity of resource, 
and of general engineering skilL 

A beginning was made, according to Colonel 
White,*with the primary triangulation for the 
Survey in 1784 (the Annual Report says 1791), 
under the charge of General Roy, an able scien¬ 
tific officer, who had been associated with General 
Watson, thirty-six years before, in a survey of 
the Highlands made for military reasons, after 
the crushing of the rebellion of 1745. The idea 
of a scientific survey of the whole kingdom was 
first mooted in 17G3 ; but for various reasons, 
nothing was done till twenty-one years later, 
when, in response to a proposal from the French 
government to connect the system of triangula¬ 
tion already existing in France with that about 
to be set on foot here, the work was at last begun. 
Hounslow Heath was pelected as the base-line 
of that great system which has now overspread 
the land. It may not be unnecessary here to 
remark that the work of a cadastral survey is 
carried on by a series of triangles proceeding 
from a base-line—that is, a space of level ground 
usually about five miles long, which is measured 
by chain in the most exact manner—this forming 
the nucleus. From the two ends of this measured 
space a triangle is formed to some point at a 
distance, and the length of the two unknown 
sides computed by trigonometry. From this 
primary triangle, other triangles are formed, and 
calculated similarly, until there is a series of these 
like a network ail over the country. Four or 
five other base-lines were also measured for veri¬ 
fying the correctness of the calculations—hence 
called ‘bases of verification ’—notably that on 
Salisbury Plain, on which as a foundation the 
principal triangulation of the kingdom was even¬ 
tually to rest. 

It forms a remarkable illustration of the 
care and exactness with which the work has 
been done that the lengths of these base¬ 
lines calculated from the original one by 
trigonometry through all the intervening tri¬ 
angles, has been found to coincide within four 
inches with the lengths as actually measured by 
chain. A result like this reminds one of the 
yearly balancing by the system of double entry 
of the transactions of a great bank with branches 
all over the country, and where the totals on 
both sides, amounting to many millions, square 
to a farthing. These primary triangles, some 
of them containing sides one hundred miles long, 
are broken up into smaller ones, and these again 
subdivided; the latter, with sides from one to 
two miles, being then measured in the ordinary 
way by the surveyors. We have thus, from one 
or two measured spaces—it might be from one 
only—a triangulation worked out of the whole 
country, and its area and the relative geograph¬ 
ical position of every spot on its surface fixed 
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for all time. This principal triangulation, as it sanctioned; and since then, as Colonel White 
is called, was completed in 1852. What has been remarks, ‘parliamentary committees have troubled 

going on since is survey work. us no more.’ A recommendation to accelerate 

The battle of the acales is another noteworthy the progress of the Survey was made in 1880 ; 

point jn the history of the Survey. When it and in the following year the working force 

was resolved, about the close of the last century, was nearly doubled. As a result of this arrange- 

to publish maps based on the triangulation, the ment, it is expected that the work will be corn- 

scale of one inch to a mile was adopted, and this pleted in 1890; this is on the supposition that 
embraced all England and Wales south of York- the present numbers and organisation are kept 

shire and Lancashire, these two counties being up. From the last Annual Report, we leaxp 

surveyed about 1840 on thfe six-inch scale, which that on the 31st of December 1885, there were 
had been adopted for the Irish Survey, and was employed 28 officers, 2 warrant-officers, 364 non¬ 
now introduced into England. Afterwards, the commissioned officers and sappers of the Royal 
scale was enlarged to twenty-five inches to a Engineers, and 2846 civilians—-total, 3240. This, 
mile, and the four northern counties of England presumably, includes all those connected with 
were so surveyed and published. ItVas then the production and publication of the maps at 
agreed to re-survey all those counties which had Southampton, the headquarters of the Survey, 
been done on one-inch system. Some of these Of the inestimable benefit to the nation at 
are completed, while others are still in progress. large of the Ordnance Survey there can be but 
In Scotland, the course of the Survey has not one opinion among all persons capable of forming 
run very smoothly. The triangulatory work was an intelligent opinion. It has proved of great 
begun in 1809, and went on with intermissions value in a large number of matters of the highest 
till 1823, when it was stopped for fifteen years, to public interest Its necessity and impoitance in 
allow the Irish Survey to be taken up. The latter connection with the national defences are perhaps 
was begun in 1824, and finished in 1842. But of primary interest; but there are numerous 
six-incli county maps have now been published other departments where it has proved equally 
of the whole of Scotland, onc-incli maps of nearly essential, such as for valuation purposes—i'acili- 
the whole, and those on the twenty-five-inch tating the taking of the census; for drainage, 
scale also, with the exception of Midlothian, Fife, waterworks, railways, and engineering works 
Haddington, Kinross, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, generally; for extension of town boundaries, 
which had been the earliest surveyed, and were and surveys for various purposes. As a practical 
completed before the larger scale was sanctioned, example of the public advantage derived from 
The uncultivated portions of Scotland, it may be the Ordnance Survey, Colonel White mentions 
added, are also excepted from the larger scale, that during the progress of the Redistribution 
These six counties, and Yorkshire and Lancashire, of Scats Bill the enormous number of four 
are thus the only counties in Great Britain whose hundred and fifty-three thousand maps were 
maps are not published on the twenty-five-incli required for the Boundary Commissioners; and 
st ale. Towns with populations over four thou- special duties of a similar kind were also rendered 
sand have been surveyed on a still larger scale, in 1868, and also to the Irish Church Tem- 
varying from one-five-lnmdredth, or a hundred poralitics Commission. Those and other ser- 
and twenty-six inches to the mile, to one-ten- vices of a more strictly scientific nature, as 
hundred and fifty-sixth, or about sixty inches those rendered to geodesy and geology, afford 
to the mile. Edinburgh and thirteen other ample testimony to the value of the labours of 
towns are done on the smaller scale, and forty- those engaged in this arduous and honourable 
lour other towns on the larger. In any future service. 

revision of the Survey, those towns and counties The all-important question remains, how are 
which have not been published on the larger we to carry on this confessedly important work ? 
scales will probably have priority. We must not lose the benefit of what, through 

It is needless to add that great delay and vexa- great toil and cost, lias been already achieved, 
fcious hindrance to the general efficiency and pro- Valuable as have been the results, it is evident 
gress of the Survey have been caused by the that many portions of the Survey are now obso- 
vacillation and frequent changes made at the lete. The triangulation portion of the work 
instance of the House of Commons. One session has of course been done once for all; but in 
it would be in a liberal mood, and rule that a very large number of cases, especially in the 
the Survey should he carried on with all speed suburbs of towns, the whole face of the country 
and on the most liberal scale; and at another is changed. There are ^hundreds of districts 
it would rescind its good resolutions and pass which are presented*in the Survey sheets as 
others of a more economical kind. In 1851, green fields, surrounded with trees and hedgerows, 
for example, a Committee of the H9use of where now are densely populated towns or parts 
Commons, with the present Earl of Wemyss at of towns. The hills and the rivers remain, but all 
their head, recommended that the six-inch scale else is changed. Glebe-lands, residential •estates, 
in Scotland should be discontinued and the farm-steadings have become streets and lanes, or 
one-inch maps only published. Much dissatis- perhaps hqye succumbed to the operations of the 
faction was felt in Scotland at this retrograde miner, or afforded space for a great industry of 
recommendation, and remonstrances from all some sort. It is obvious, then, that the Survey, 
quarters poured in to the Treasury on the sub- unequalled, it is believed,* in any other country, 
ject. Three years afterwards, the twenty-five- should undergo periodical revision in order to 
inch scale was approved of; but an adverse keep pace with the progress of the nation, 
vote was earned in the House of Commons two otherwise we shall find ourselves unable to cope 
years. later; and the question was not put to satisfactorily with many questions and difficulties 
rest till 1861, when the latter scale was finally arising from time to time in a great country 
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like our own. How, for instance, would the 
Boundary Commissioners in the instance already 
mentioned have performed their duties had there 
been no accurate survey of the country ? And in 
the war-scare df 1858-9, Colonel White mentions 
that a great expense was incurred by the govern¬ 
ment of the day in getting special surveys of 
large districts hastily made, as at that time the 
twenty-five-inch Beale was just begun; and it 
would have been still more had there been no 
force ready to undertake the duty. Imperfectly, 
then, as the case has been here stated, there 
is sufficient, we think, to demonstrate that there 
is a strong plea for a deliberate and favourable 
consideration of this important matter at not 
distant date. 

It only remains to make acknowledgment to 
Colonel White for the use here made of many 
of the facts in his interesting volume. To those ; 
who feel any interest in the subject, and even 
to those who do not, his story of the labours 
of his comrades is worthy, in literary and other 
respects, of all commendation, and we venture to 
say will do much to popularise the subject. 

WANTED, A CL UE. 

IX TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. L 

‘ “ Companion required for a Young Lady. Must 
be cheerful, musical, and of good family. Salary, 
.£60 per annum.”’ Such was the advertisement 
my aunt Margaret read out to me one morning, 
as we sat at breakfast in her neat little house in 
London. 

I am the orphan daughter of a missionary, 
and my aunt’s was the only home I had ever 
known. For the past three years I had been 
resident governess in a wealthy family in York¬ 
shire ; but my employers’ purse-proud arrogance 
was too much for my self-respect, and I had to 
leaye, resolving if possible to try and obtain a 
post as companion. 

Tempted by the excellent salary offered, I at 
once wrote to the address indicated. Promptly 
I received a reply, from Mr Foster of Great 
Gorton Hall, Westernshire. He stated that eom- 

E 'onship was required for his step-daughter, 
i Thorndyke, a delicate girl of eighteen, who 
resided with him and his widowed sister, Mrs 
Morrell; her mother, his dear late wife, having 
died the previous year. He added that my 
acquirements and credentials were satisfactory; 
and requested to know whether I had ever been 
in Westernshire, and if I had any friends or 
connections there. € 

I replied that I was an Entire stranger to the 
county and to all the people in it; and in- a 
few days I was overjoyed at receiving the nomi¬ 
nation to the post; for I wae unwilling to be 
a burden on my aunt’s slender means. 

Gorton Hall was a fine building of gray stone, 
standing in beautiful grounds, on t^e outskirts 
of a pretty country village. I was shown into 
a spacious drawing-room, where a middle-aged 
lady in black greeted me very pleasantly, intro¬ 
ducing herself as Mrs Morrell. She kindly bade 
me be seated, and sent a servant in search a| her 
brother. 

Mr Foster was a fine-looking man, with iron- 
[ gray hair, and a keen and searching expression 


—a man whom I instinctively felt it would be 
dangerous to offend. His manner to me, like 
his sister’s, was courtesy itself. He explained 
the duties expected from me. ‘And one thing 
more I must add, Miss Armitage,* he s$id in 
conclusion—‘although willing to concede every¬ 
thing reasonable, there is one thing I cannot 
permit in members of my household—gossiping 
with strangers concerning my family. 1 prefer 
that my daughter’s companion should have no 
friends or acquaintances in this neighbourhood; 
and I must request that during your residence 
here, you discourage any intimacy which people 
at Gorton or any of the neighbouring villages 
may seek ( to establish with you. I have seen 
so much ‘ mischief caused by gossip and tittle- 
tattle, that I am obliged to request this.’ 

• The stipulation seemed a very reasonable one, 
and I readily acceded to it. Mr Foster then went 
on to speak of his step-daughter. 

‘Our darling Edith is not so strong as we 
could wish, and indeed is frequently confined 
to the sofa. The doctor orders her to keep early 
hours and avoid all excitement; she therefore 
goes but little into society ; but we hope the com¬ 
panionship of a bright and lively girl will prove 
beneficial. Keep her amused and happy, Miss 
Armitage, and wc ask no more from you.’ 

I found my future charge in the drawing-room, 
when I descended dressed for dinner. She was 
a fragile-looking creature, with light hair and 
large blue eyes. She greeted me very kindly. 
Her manner was childish, considering her age ; 
but I was much relieved not to find her a fine 
fashionable young lady. She was still in rnourn- 
j ing for her mother. 

We had a musical evening. Mrs Morrell and 
11 executed several duets on the piano, accom¬ 
panied by Mr Foster on the violin, which he 
played very well. Edith kissed me very kindly 
as she said good-night; and before I went to 
rest, I sat down and wrote to my aunt in glow¬ 
ing terms, saying that Gorton Hall was an earthly 
paradise. 

Nor did I see reason to change my opinion 
for many weeks. I soon felt perfectly at ease 
in my new home. Edith was so gentle, so un¬ 
assuming, and so considerate, that it was impos¬ 
sible not to love her; and Mr Foster and his 
sister were most kind. I was treated as a gentle¬ 
woman and an equal; and my duties were very 
light, being chiefly to drive Edith in a pretty 
pony-carriage, to play duets, and occasionally 
to read aloud. 

We did not mix very much in society, although 
Mrs Morrell received a due amount of calls from 
the ladies in the neighbourhood. A few quiet 
garden-parties and dinners were the limit of our 
dissipations, on Edith’s account. I was always 
included in any scheme of pleasure, and Mr 
Foster made quite a point of introducing me to 
all visitors. 

There was a fine old church in the village, 
to which we all went on Sundavs. It was a 
mile ancj a half across the fields ; but we usually 
drove, on account of Edith. I had been nearly 
six months at the Hall, when one fine Sundav 
morning in July it fell to my lot to go to church 
alone, for the first time since my arrival. Mr 
Foster was in London; Edith had a headache; 
and Mrs Morrell would not leave her, although 
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she was urgent that I Bhould go. The service 
over, I was returning across the first field, when 
I heard steps behind me, and a gentleman’s voice 
said : * Miss Armitage ! * 

I turned round in surprise, to see a young 
man who was a perfect stranger to me. Lifting 
his hat politely, ne begged for the honour of a 
few words with me. 

I was both amazed and indignant, and some¬ 
what loftily informed him that I was not in the 
habit of conversing with total strangers ; so say¬ 
ing, I was walking on, when he interrupted me,' 
and begged me to listen, for Edith Thorndyke's 
sake. 

* My father, Dr Archer, was her father’s oldest, 
friend, Miss Armitage. My family is well known 
in this neighbourhood ; and I live in the next 
village, Little ,J orton, where I am in partnership 
with Dr Selby. You are well known to me by 
name, and for some time I have endeavoured to 
contrive an interview with you, in vain. I could 
not come up to the Hall,’ he added, no doubt 
seeing amazement written on my face. ‘ The 
fact is, Miss Armitage, I love Edith Thomdyke ; 
but her step-father considers my position inferior 
to hers, and refuses to allow me to see her until 
she is of age. Doubtless you are aware that she 
will inherit a great deal of property.’ 

‘ I strongly disapprove of discussing these 
family matters with a total stranger, sir,’ I 
said, trying to move away. ‘Also, Mr Foster 
has absolutely forbidden it.—Good-morning.’ 

‘ One moment S ’ he pleaded. ‘ Edith Thorn- 
dyke’s very life may depend upon it! Have 
you heard the terms of her mother's will ? ’ 

‘ They are nothing to me, sir.’ 

* Oh, but please, Miss Armitage! I entreat you ! 
Do listen to me! When Mrs Foster’s first "hus¬ 
band died, he left her some thousand.3 a year, 
in addition to Gorton Hall and the estates, 
entirely at her own disposal. She married again, 
and died last year, when it was found that she 
had left her husband Edith’s sole guardian until 
she should be twenty-one, when she would enter 
into the possession of the Thomdyke property. 
In case she died before attaining her majority, 
one half of the property would devolve upon 
Mr Foster, and half upon relatives of the Thorn- 
dykes. Even the half is a very large sum, Miss 
Armitage—quite enough to tempt a man like 

Mr Foster to—to- In short, I sadly fear 

Edith Thomdyke will not be allowed to live 
until she is twenty-one.’ 

* This is downright madness! ’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Mr Foster is the kindest and best of men—quite 
incapable of harbouring designs upon his step¬ 
daughter’s life.’ 

* 1 know Lawrence Foster j you do not,’ he 
answered quietly. ‘I know him to be bold and 
cunning and unscrupulous. Edith believes in 
him and his sister ; but she is sadly deceived. 


Edith has one disinterested friend in the bouse.’ 

‘But I ought not to speak to you at all,’ I 
said, feeling very uncomfortable. ‘ Mr Foster has 
strictly forbidden me to gossip with strangers.' 

* Because he is afraid that you might hear the 
truth.’ 

‘ But if he is what you say, why does he have j 


a companion for his step-daughter at alii 1 
must be a check on his movements. I see all 
that goes on ; he never hides anything from me.’ 

‘ Don’t you see that your presence is an addi¬ 
tional security for him? It disarms suspicion. 
Supposing Edith—well, died suddenly; people 
would say: “ Miss Armitage was there; she 
knows all about it ;” and no comment would be 
excited; whereas it would probably seem sus¬ 
picious, at all events to the Thornayke family, 
who are by no means satisfied with the terms 
of ^the will, if Edith were to die whilst living 
alone with Mr Foster and his sister. There can 
be no doubt that the money must be an immense 
.temptation to him* He has nothing of his own. 
Ten thousand a year, and only one fragile girl’s 
life in the way ! ’ 

I must say the speaker’s earnestness and un¬ 
mistakable sincerity began to make an impression 
upon me. I had fancied once or twice that Mr 
Foster exercised an unusually close surveillance 
over Edith a^d me. Were Dr Archer’s words 
true, and was I merely a lay-figure at Gorton 
Hall, to deceive the world? Had I fteen taken 
into society by my employers, and my praises 
trumpeted* forth to all their acquaintances, 
merely in order that my presence should disarm 
suspicion? ‘You have made me very uncom¬ 
fortable,’ I candidly confessed. \ 

‘Believe me, Miift Armitage, I would not have 
taken this course but that I was compelled by 
necessity. Edith’s step-father lias such a complete 
ascendency over her, that it is difficult to know 
what to do. But you are always with her, and 
can watch over her.’ 

‘But I am only a paid companion, liable to 
dismissal at any time.’ 

‘ True; but I hope you will try and stay as 
Ion® as you can, for Edith’s sake.’ 

‘I fear she is very delicate.’ 

‘ She is delicate; she needs care. But, as she 
gets older, her health will probably improve. 
There is really no reason, humanly speaking, 
why she should not live for many years. But 
I fear—I lear many things, but chiefly poison, 
slow and secret Mr Foster is an accomplished 
chemist; and his antecedents—better known to 
me than to most people—give me little confidence 
in him. If you knew as much as I do about 
him, Miss Armitage, you would not wonder at 
my suspicions. But be sure of this: there ia 
danger. I have no proof against Mr Foster, and 
therefore cannot interfere in any way. Promise, 
promise me, Miss Armitage, that you will inform 
me of everything suspicions that you may see 
irom this time. Here is my address.’ 

I hastily took the* proffered card and gave 
the promise, anxious to return before Mrs Morrell 
should be uneasy at my absence. She laughingly 
remarked that thfc sermon must have been am- 
usuallv long, and in a casual manner asked what 
wAs the text. Luckily, I* was able to supply 
chapter and verse and a leri^thy catalogue of 
my fellow-worshippers. It then struck me for 
the first time that if, by ^hance, I was allowed 
to go out alone, either Mr Foster or Mrs Morrell 
might find out, by skilfully put questions, every¬ 
thing*! had said, seen, and done. 

Now that suspicion had once entered mv mind, 

I saw grounds for it everywhere, as might have 
been expected. The most absurd fancies entered 
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into my Lead. I persuaded Edith in secret to stairs to Edith’s room to see if she was awake, 
lock her door at night before retiring to rest, She had been worse that day, and I was beginning 
which she had never done before. I do not know to feel rather anxious about her. For a wonder, 
what I expected to happen. The precaution was Mrs Morrell was not on duty, and I entered 
a senseless one ; for the foes I was fighting against unchallenged. I had not been into Edith's.room 
were far too clever and subtle to contemplate so late as this since the beginning of her illness, 
anything so foolish as commonplace midnight and was astonished to find it lighted up by eight 
murder. large wax candles, dispersed about the apartment, 

I will do my employers the justice to say that although the glare was carefully screened frtfm 
with all this I spent a delightful summer. They the invalid’s face. I stooped over the thin face 
took Edith and me lo Scotland for’a two months’ on the pillow, and received a faint smile. I could 
tour; and I never enjoyed a holiday so much. A not help remarking : ‘How light your room is 1 
more charming cicerone than Mr Foster could I wonder you can sleep in such a blaze.’ 
not be. Then we went back to Gorton, and * Mrs Morrell likes it,’ was the languid answer, 
settled down for the winter. i> For some time, ‘ She always burns eight candles like that, all 
absolutely nothing of, any importance occurred, night. I‘don’t mind them.—0 Alice dear, I am 
I wrote occasionally a brief, reassuring, cautious so tired of lying here! and I’m always so thirsty, 
note to Dr Archer, but carefully refrained from se dreadfully thirsty! Do give me something to 
speaking when we met, to avert suspicion. Edith drink ! ’ 

and I grew daily more attached; and nothing I poured out a tumblerful of a cooling drink 
could exceed my employers’ kindness. from a handsome red glass jug on the table near 

Edith had been decidedly better ip health, until me. She drank it eagerly, and sank back on her 
she received a severe chill in November. Mrs pillow {is Mrs Morrell came into the room. 

Morrell afc'onee sent for the doctor, the same old I fancied that an angry gleam shot at me from 
family practitioner who had attended her from under the widow’s black eyebrows; but if so, she 
her birth. smoothed away her irritation before she addressed 

Dr Stevens was a worthy man, and once a skil- me. ‘ Alice, my dear, it is most kind of you to 
ful physician, no doubt; but when I saw him, be here, but I left my darling girl, as I hoped, 
he was nearly eighty and quite past his work, to sleep. She is more likely to get a good night’s 
Feeble, weak in sight and hiring, the old man rest, if she is not disturbed by late visitors. After 
seemed more fit to be in bed himself, than to be nine o’clock, please, I must request you for the 
employed in his professional capacity. 1 hinted present, dear, not to come here again.’ 
as much to Edith ; but she was quite indignant, I apologised, and said good-night, turning, how- 
and reiterated her assurances that she had more ever, at the door to ask if Mrs Morrell did not 
confidence in Dr Stevens than in any one else; think so much light might have a disturbing 
so I had to rest satisfied. effect upon the invalid. 

Miss Thorndyke’s illness dragged on with flue- ‘Now, my dear Miss Armitage, that is not like 
tuating strength. She was too delicate to shake your usual common-sense,’ answered the widow 
off any thing easily; and she had frequent relapses, sweetly. ‘Above all things, plenty of light is 
which sadly weakened her strength. Mrs Morrell essential in a sickroom, where medicines have lo 
nursed her most assiduously, declining profes- be accurately measured out, and where at any 
sional attendance, but permitting me to help her moment the nurse mav be summoned to her 
to the best of my ability. But although I was patient’s side. I should be tumbling over the 
allowed to be in the invalid’s room all day, if I furniture in the dark, if the candles were not 
chose, Mrs Morrell would not permit me to kept burning. And now, my deal' girl, I must 
exhaust my strength in night-nursing. She had really request that you go ; Edith is nearly asleep, 
had her bed placed in a dressing-room communi- Good-night.’ So 1 ran down-stairs, to be gently 
eating with Edith’s room, and there she slept, scolded by Mr Foster for my long absence, 
ready, at the slightest movement of the invalid, When a week went by and Edith grew worse 
to spring up and wait upon her. Edith spoke every day, I became seriously alarmed, and ex- 
warmly of Mrs Morrell’s kindness and devotion; pressed my uneasiness in a letter to Dr Archer, 
and certainly she spared no pains to humour the which I posted myself, for fear of accidents. He 
fancies of the sick girl. sent ine a brief note by a trusty messenger, in 

About Christmas, the disease assumed a new reply, which did not tend to allay my fears : 
phase. Symptoms of stomach derangement set ‘ "Your account of her symptoms was most 
in, which Dr Stevens'attributed to the long-con- alarming. You say she is wasted and prostrate, 
tinued recumbent position'"and lack of exercise ; and suffers from painful cramps and insatiable 
and he set himself to combat the new evil by thirst These are the symptoms of arsenical 
every means in his power. This was all discussed poisoning. You must contrive to secure portions 
in my presence, for no mystery was made of the of all her food and medicine, and bottle them 
matter; and indeed I was usually accustomed to securely, and bring them to me. Be in the fir 
administer Edith’s food and medicines when I eat plantation at four o’clock to-morrow to meet me ; 
in‘her room. Thfe, however, never .occurred in it is a matter of life and death.’ 
the evening; for Mr Foster so pathetically pleaded You may imagine how terrified I was ; but 
his loneliness in the deserted drawing-room after luckily t I had nerve enough to hide it. I looked 
dinner, when his sister always went to the out all the small bottles I could find, washed 
invalid, that in common civility I could not them out carefully, and determined to put theta 
refuse to play chess and cribbage with him, and into my pocket one at a time, to fill as occasion 
occasionally accompany his violin on the piano. should serve. At the same time I could hardly 
But one night about nine o’clock I slipped believe that Dr Archer was right in his sus- 
quietly out of the drawing-room, and went up- picions. I believed they could not poison Edith 
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without my knowledge. I was in and out of the 
sickroom all day, from about ten o’clock in the 
morning, until I was dismissed at five to dress 
for dinner; and at least half of her food and 
medicine I administered with my own hands. 
The medicine bottles I frequently opened fresh 
from Dr Stevens’ wrappings ; and it was difficult 
to imagine that poison could get into puddings 
and jellies brought straight from the kitchen to 
the bedside. I could only conclude that at night 
must occur Mrs Morrell’s opportunity—if at all 

I felt like a conspirator, as I contrived to secrete 
small portions of everything of which Edith 
partook. I secured the last "drops remaining of 
the cooling drink which Mrs Morrell* had had tft 
administer.to the invalid during the night; also 
a portion of «he farinaceous pudding which Miss 
Thorndyke had had for her dinner, a part of her 
sleeping-draught, a wine-glassful of the mixture 
she was taking every two hours, and some of the 
beef-tea which Dr Stevens had ordered for her. 
If poison were really being administered, it must 
be present in one or other of these. I chiefly 
suspected the remains of the cooling drink. I 
was young and unsophisticated, and my experi¬ 
ence as a novel-reader made me believe it quite 
possible that Mrs Morrell should carry small 
packets of arsenic about in her pocket, to mix in 
Edith’s medicines and food, as occasion should 
serve. I can only smile at my credulity now. 

It was a difficult matter to meet Dr Archer 
in the fir plantation unobserved. Mrs Morrell 
had first to be evaded, and then Mr Foster, 
who manifested a most amiable and pressing 
desire to accompany me in my walk. I dared 
not linger, but hastily thrust the phials into the 
young doctor’s hands, telling him I particularly 
suspected the cooling* drink. He informed me 
that he was going to send them at once to an 
eminent analyst at one of the London hospitals ; 
and that, if they proved to contain poison, he should 
instantly apply to a magistrate for a warrant. 

T could not control my feelings that evening 
sufficiently well to prevent Mr Foster remarking, 
as we sat at chess : ‘Your walk to-day did not do 
you much good, Miss Armitage.’ 

‘ I have rather a headache,’ I hastily answered. 
It was perfectly .true. ‘1 sat with Edith all 
the morning, and her room seemed to me very 
stuffy.’ Indeed, I had frequently noticed a strange 
closeness pervading it, especially when I first 
entered it in the morning; and I very often 
found my head the worse for a prolonged sojourn 
in it. 

‘As soon as Dr Stevens will allow it, she shall 
be moved into a larger room,’ he answered, as if 
he wished to evade a discussion of the subject. 

SOME ANECDOTES OF AMERICAN 
CHILDREN. 

The subject of children is one in which every 
one is more or less interested ; for even those 
who have none of their own were babies them¬ 
selves in some dim period of the past, ^nd prob¬ 
ably most of us have wondered at times what 
sort of babies we were. Happy they who have 
it on the authority of those who ought to know, 
that they were ‘well-behaved children’—lumps 
of good-nature, and never addicted to crying. 
How kindly does Charles Lamb revert to the 


days of his childhood, dwelling with something 
of reverence on the image of that ‘young master* 
whom he could scarcely believe to have been- 
indeed himself, and whose pure memory he 
cherished as tenderly ‘ as if it had been a -child 
of some other house,’ and not of his parents. So 
perhaps some of us also have yearned over those 
little phantoms of the past, our own child- 
selves. 

But it is of American children that we have 
now a few words to say. Perhaps, however, we 
make a mistake at the outset in calling them chil¬ 
dren at all, for many of them seem to belong to 
some species of fairy changelings, so remarkable 
and almost uncahny is their precocity, and that, 
too, from the earliest infancy, while they are still 
in their nurses’ arms, or at the bottle. Gilbert’s 
little urchin of the Bab Ballads who chucked his 
nurse under the chin when she fed him, and 
vowed by the rap it was excellent pap, was 
nothing to them. They would be too blaed for 
such infantine manifestations as these. We have 
one of them before our ‘ mind’s eye ’ now, an ideal¬ 
looking little maid, with sunny hair, blue eyes, 
and rosy cheeks, the youngest darling of a happy 
househofd. Being of a wakeful disposition, she was 
indulged with her bottle at night up to the mature 
age of nearly two years. Her mother, waking 
once at midnight, was aware oN some disturbance 
in the cot beside* her, where baby seemed to be 
searching vigorously in the moonlight for some¬ 
thing. Hoping the little one might forego her 
search and drop to sleep, the mother lay quiet, 
when suddenly baby raised her soft fair head, ; 
and with the startling question, * Where de debil 
is my mouf-piece?’ fairly banished all slumber 
from her fond parent It must be explained 
that this occurred in a part of the country 
where children were liable to overhear the talk 
of negroes, both indoor and outdoor servants; 
and this race, as represented in the States of 
America, are evidently of the opinion of the old 
sea-captain’s Scotch wife who, while agreeing with 
her minister as to the advisability of her hus¬ 
band’s giving up the habit of swearing, was yet 
constrained to acknowledge that.‘nae doubt it 
was still a great set-off to conversation.’ Baby’s 
grandmamma, however, on being informed of this 
last addition to her darling’s vocabulary, re¬ 
marked somewhat grimly that it was about time 
the bottle should be given up. 

The foregoing was scarcely so bad as what a 
little two-year-old neighbour was guilty of; for 
on this young scapegrace being mildly remon¬ 
strated with for some, misdemeanour by his 
grandfather—a vengrable old doctor, of much 
repute with all who knew him—he retorted, in 
his half-articulate baby speech, ‘Gan-pa, vou’se 
a old fool! ’—waking a burst of unhallowed 
merriment from*all within hearing distance. 

The propensity on the part of their cbTdren 
*to use profane language is a source of great uneasi¬ 
ness to • American mothers. One lady, the ' 
daughter of a clergyman, who had brought her 
up on strictly old-fashiojied principles, was much 
distressed to note the habit growing on her only 
child, a fine manly little boy of four years. At 
her wits’ end for a timely cure, she at last 
resorted to the expedient of a whipping, threaten¬ 
ing, with the most unmistakable air of sincerity, 
that it would he repeated if ever a certain word 
..« ■ . i .- r 
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were used by him again. . The morning after 
this occurrence, Georgia was, as usual, at* his 
spelling lesson with his mother, the task for 
the day consisting of a string of words all rhym¬ 
ing with ‘am.’ The first few of them had been 
accomplished with praiseworthy accuracy, when 
suddenly the young student came to a dead-stop. 
‘Go onj sonny,’ said his mother encouragingly, 
not seeing for the moment where the difficulty 
lay. ‘C-a-m—cam,’ repeated Georgie in evident 
embarrassment, the next word apparently pre¬ 
senting some insurmountable obstacle. ‘ Go on 1 ’ 
insisted his mother—when, with a sudden blurt, 
out came the monosyllable * D-a-m— dam, a mill¬ 
pond dam,’ added Georgie, tbe threatened punish¬ 
ment being uppermost in his mind. 

The same little boy had a cousin, a year older 
than himself, and ages ahead of him in know¬ 
ledge of the world, so much so, that he would 
sometimes assume the part of mentor towards 
his more unsophisticated junior. When the two 
were together one day, the elder announced his 
intention of paying a visit to a family living 
near them. ‘But I won’t take you with me,’ 
said he. 4 Why not ? ’ asked Georgie, disconcerted. 
‘Because they’ll teach you to swear,’ returned 
the other gravely. ‘But you go there yourself,’ 
argued little George. ‘ O yes,’ rejoined his senior 
with a world-worn air ; ‘ I swear already.’ 

Young America does not take kindly to cor¬ 
rection in any form, probably resenting it as an 
infringement of natural liberties. One little boy 
having been punished for some childish trans¬ 
gression, astonished his family by coming down 
suddenly from his room up-stairs with a small 
bundle under his arm, saying, ‘I’m going to 
leave this blessed house.’ 

American children are, as a rule, more prac¬ 
tical and less imaginative than those of the old 
country—inclined from the very beginning to 
look on life as a struggle, though a pleasant one 
on the whole, and on the world as their oyster, 
which 'they, with their sharp-set wits, must open. 
They bring this matter-of-fact element even into 
their devotions. A little girl was promised by 
her father, on his leaving home for a few days, 
that he would bring dolls for her and her sister 
when he came back. That night, when at her 
prayers, she put in the very laudable petition, 
* Pray God, bring papa home safely; ’ but some¬ 
what compromised the effect by adding with 
great emphasis, after a moment’s rapt reflection 
—‘with the dolls.’ But this was devotion itself 
compared with the following. A little mite of 
a creature running out (pf her room one morning 
was called back by her mother: ‘ Dolly, you 
haven’t said vour prayers.’ ‘‘l dess Dod tan wait,’ 
returned little Miss Irreverence ; ‘I’se in a hurry.’ 
In both these cases, the utter unconsciousness of 
presumption on the part of the tiiiy speakers took 
away the effect of profanity from their words. 

Reverence is certainly not the strong point of 
our small kinsfolk adross the water. Almost from 
their entrance into the world, they begin to 
assume airs of equality,, with all around them. 
One sweet little damsel, who was of peculiarly 
small and fairy-like proportions, could with diffi¬ 
culty be prevailed upon to call her parents other¬ 
wise than by their Christian names; and the 
effect was quaint to hear her, when offered candy 
vW euch-like forbidden dainties, refuse them with 
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a wistful look and the words: ‘ Willie not likes 
it’ (Willie being her father); or, ‘Annie’ (her 
mother) ‘said no* Nay, she did not scruple 
even to call her grandmother by her name, as 
far as she could pronounce it, for ‘ Margaret ’ 
offered some obstacles to the baby lips. You 
would have fancied this same little maiden too 
soft and gentle to brush the down from a butter¬ 
fly’s wing; but on one occasion she shocked thd 
sensibilities of her young cousin, fresh from Eng¬ 
land, by exclaiming, on an innocent, newly fledged 
chicken being brought in for the inspection of 
the family: 4 Me have dat pitty bird for my 
dinner! ’ 

* From the fc youngest age, American children are 
ready to share—as Wordsworth once expressed it 
—‘in anything going.’ A visitor injudiciously 
offering a little boy some wine at dinner, was 
requested by his watchful mother not to give 
him ‘too much;’ when young Hopeful took the 
words out of her mouth by protesting with 
vehement eagerness : ‘ I like too much ! ’ 

It is no easy task to impose any restrictions, 
even of time or place, on one of these little free¬ 
born Americans, or to impress them with any 
sense of restraint or regard of persons. One little 
daughter of Eve, brought up for baptism at the 
ripe age of two—episcopal visits being rare in 
the part of the country where she lived—some¬ 
what scandalised the bishop by calling his atten¬ 
tion, just before the ceremony, to her attire, thus : 

‘ Look at my new dess; ’ and drawing it hack to 
display her dainty feet—‘Look, bissop, at my 
pitty new boots ! ’ The good father took it all 
in very amiable part, though he remarked to her 
mother afterwards, that the little one had evi¬ 
dently no intention of giving up the vanities of 
the world just yet 

But we must say good-bye for the present to 
our little American cousins, on whom we must 
not be understood to have cast the shadow of 
an aspersion. Their intelligence and quickness, 
indeed, combined with the other charms of 
infancy—of which they have their full share— 
make them as attractive, to say the least, as any 
of their kind. We can assert, moreover, from, 
our own knowledge, that some of these tiny 
gentry, with whose scarce-conscious childish pro¬ 
fanity we have dallied for a while, are growing 
up at this present moment into decent and in 
every way excellent members of society. 


A STRANGE LOVE AFFAIR. 

Hector Mackinnon, the hero of the strange 
story we are about to unfold, a story perhaps 
unequalled for uniqueness in the annals of love, 
was a divinity student He had just completed 
his fourth year of the Hall, and expected soon 
to be licensed as a probationer. He was the 
only son of a wealthy merchant, and had been 
destined for the ministry from his birth. 

Mr Mackinnon, senior, was a prominent and 
influential adherent of one of our strictest dis¬ 
senting tyedies, and had brought up his son 
in the belief that there was little else good in 
the world outside the pale of its communion. 
There was some mystery about Hector’s mother, 
who had died shortly after giving him birth. 
Some people whispered that she had been on 
tbe stage before she was married,’ and that 
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Mr Mackinnon liad fallen violently in love with 
her pretty face, and married the young girl while 
in the ecstasy of his passion', and before the 
cold dictates of prudence, or the counsel of his 
friends, could intervene. The marriage had not 
been, it was said, a happy one. While the magic 
glamour of love lasted, all went well; when it 
?egan to wane, the angular austerities of Mr 
Meckinnon’s disposition became painfully appar¬ 
ent to the young bride. . On his part, he looked 
without sympathy, if not indeed with positive 
contempt, on what he termed the ‘worldly fri¬ 
volities^ of her gay and joyous nature. Above 
all, he felt keenly the loss of social status which 
the marriage entailed on him in the estima* 
tion of hjs own sect. The young wife was 
sternly forbidden to have any intercourse with 
her relatives and friends; and her htisbaifd’s 
sister, who was a maiden lady of very gloomy 
religious views, was installed as housekeeper 
ostensibly, but really to play ‘propriety’ to her 
unregenerate young relative. Happiness could 
not, of course, exist in this state of matters ; 
and when the grim messenger arrived with the 
fiat which dissolved the ill-assorted union, it 
was perhaps a relief to all. 

Brought up under a terribly severe code of 
social ethics, the theatre, concert, and ballroom 
were represented to Hector as only so many roads 
to perdition; and being of an amiable dis- 

f iosition, and desirous of pleasing bis father, he 
lad up till now, when he had attained his 
twenty-third year, sedulously eschewed these 
enticing forms of social amusement. It was not 
destined, however, that he was always to remain 
in this state of innocent ignorance. A bril¬ 
liant theatrical star visited the city, and turned 
the heads of all—both young and old, male 
and female, alike. Her stage-name was Violet 
d’Esterrc (no one knew her real name), and 
it was on her exquisite delineation of Hliak- 
spearean tragedy that her justly earned fame 
rested. The college students were particularly 
enthusiastic in her praise, and crowded the 
theatre nightly to admire her beauty, and listen 
entranced to the melody of her sublime elocu¬ 
tion. One evening, Hector, persuaded by his 
companions, consented to accompany them to 
hear this paragon of passionate declamation. 
The play was the old, old story of the hapless 
lovers of Verona. Such a hold had her imper¬ 
sonation of the intensely loving Juliet taken 
of the public, that they insisted on it being 
performed night after niglit, to the exclusion 
of other tragic parts in which she was equally 
celebrated. If any of our readers have not 
been in a theatre until they were about the 
age of Hector, they will be able to realise the 
very powerful sensuous effect the music, beau¬ 
tiful scenery, bright dresses, and decorations 
had on his imagination, and how they conduced 
to give full effect to the sense of bewildered 
admiration he felt when the curtain rose on 
the banqueting hall in Capulpt’s house, and 
the fair daughter of Capulet. How feebly, it 
seemed to him, did Romeo express hia feelings 
in saying : 

O, she doth teach the torches to bum bright! 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
like a rich jewel in an Etliiope’s ear: 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear t 


Mademoiselle d’Esterre’s physical qualifications 
for the part were superb. Her countenance, 
which was Italian in cast of features and com¬ 
plexion, boasted of a pair of orbs of tbe deepest 
violet black. Large and lustrous, they were 
mobile and expressive in the highest degree. 
When they first rested on Romeo’s form, they 
dilated with the eager fire of southern passion, 
and as quickly drooped in maidenly confusion 
and modesty. Her whole attitude showed she 
felt she had met her destiny; and before she 
had even spoken a syllable, the audience felt 
they were under the spell of an enchantress. 
Then, with what simple natural dignity did she 
invest the few Vords the girl-lover addresses 
to love-stricken Romeo, already commencing his 
love-making as ‘ holy palmer/ From the moment 
the curtain was raised until it descended at the 
end of the fifth act, Hector sat spellbound, 
oblivious to everything on earth save the scenes 
that were being enacted on the stage. His 
companions fead to arouse him when it became 
time to quit the theatre. 

‘Well, Mackinnon,’ said Charley Smith, ‘what 
do you think of the d’Esterre l Jolly-like girl, 
isn’t she f 1 

‘ Don’t speak of the young lady in that vulgar 
way,’ he replied. ‘I am certain that girl is as 
pure and good as Juliet was.’ * 

‘ I am not saying a word against her—nobody 
can do that,’ his companion rejoined. ‘Surely, 
surely, you’ve not got hit with her charms— 
you, of all men ! ’ 

Hector was in no mood for badinage at that 
moment, and pleading a headache, lie hurried 
off to his lodgings. He could not imagine what 
was the matter; but after tossing all night 
uneasily in bed, be had to confess to himself 
next morning that he, Hector Mackinnon, the 
budding clergyman, the lifelong hater of things 
theatrical and bohemianisms of every sort, had 
fallen hopelessly and irretrievably in love with 
an actress he had seen for the first and only 
time a few hours ago ! There was no use in 
trying to disguise the truth to himself; he felt 
—or fancied lie fejt, which comes to much the 
same thing—that life without possession of this 
fair divinity would not be worth living; but 
that, with her by his side, the roughest tempests 
that fate could send would feel like gentle wooing 
zephyrs. 

It was not to be expected that this state of: 
matters could long remain secret from Hector's 
companions. His theses and themes remained 
unwritten ; his answers io the Professor’s ques¬ 
tions were of the mos$ incoherent description, and 
at last he discontinued his attendance at college 
altogether. Inheriting a considerable share of hia 
father’s stem determination, he was not of a 
nature to suffer in silence the agonies of. a secret 
qnd unrequited passion. .The inspirer of the con¬ 
suming yet delicious flame which burned within 
his bosom* must, he admitted, be some few years , 
older than himself; for had she not been a ! 
celebrity in her profession for over a dozen years j 
now ? ‘Well, what of that ? Was that any reason 
why he should deny himself the lifelong com- j 
panionship of the only woman he ever loved or 
could love? To marry her meant, he knew, an 
open rupture with his father, and the abandon¬ 
ment ot his ministerial career; but were these i 
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trifles for one moment to be weighed in the 
balance against the pure and unalloyed bliss of 
a lifetime spent in the society of his darling 1 ? 
No—a thousand times, no! In this wise did he 
reason with himself, as many a lover has done 
before, and, we may safely predict, will do again. 
His life had now only one object, and that was 
to gain an introduction to Mademoiselle d’Esterre, 
ana press his suit with all the ardour of a lover 
who felt that his life’s happiness depended on 
the result 

Every night found him at the theatre, gazing 
on the unconscious cause of his distraction ‘till 
his life’s love left him through his eyes.’ The 
rich clear notes of her magnificent contralto, 
voice seemed to flood the theatre with the music 
of the spheres, and filled his soul with an agony 
of delignt At this period, it would have been 
an unspeakable relief to his overcharged feel¬ 
ings, if he had had some sympathetic friend to 
make a confidant of. But, alas, the sufferer 
from the darts of the rosy god, like the victim 
of prosaic toothache, obtains no sympathy from 
his Kind. 

Time wore on, and the posters announced the 
last six nights of Mademoiselle’s engagement. 
He had tried his best to procure an introduc¬ 
tion, but without success, the friends and asso¬ 
ciates of his past life being f widely outside of 
theatrical circles. He found out, however, where 
she lodged, and the hour at which she usually 
took her daily promenade. In vain did he 
follow her at a respectful distance, in the fond 
hope that some drunk man, runaway horse, or 
other street casualty, might afford the means 
of an impromptu introduction; unfortunately, 
the pedestrians were all sober, and the horses 
jogged on in a manner remarkably sedate and 
correct. At last, when almost reduced to despair, 
an ingenious thought occurred to him. The 
talented actress occasionally gave morning recita¬ 
tions and readings. He was possessed of con¬ 
siderable literary ability, and what was to 
hinder him from composing a suitable piece 
for recitation, sending it to her for approval, 
and by that means obtaining a personal inter¬ 
view? Being favourably impressed with the 
I feasibility of the scheme, he 6et to work, and 
composed a hundred-line poem in blank verse, 
in which the torments of unrequited love were 


acceptance of the offering. 

Who shall attempt, to describe the thirty- 
six dreary hours of suspense that elapsed before 
a reply came, in a polite little epistle redolent 
of patchouli, thanking Mr Mackinnon for his 
kina present, which she would be glad to 
use on the first suitable occasion? Sne was, 
however, of opinion that, frorii an elocutionary 
point of view, certain alterations would tend 
to make it much more effective. Would Mr 
Mackinnon honour Mademoiselle bv calling on 
her at her residence«. at noon the following 
day, when said alterations could be discussed? 

I The poor fellow almost cried as he again and 
i ngahr pressed the precious missive to his lips; 
and it was some time before his spirits were 
sufficiently calmed down to admit of his inditing 
a coherent reply. Hope now lent , her roseate 


hues to our hero's love prospects, and it was 
with difficulty he compelled himself to await the 
slow progress of the hands on the dial of his 
watch till they were conjoined over the happy 
hour appointed for his interview with her^who 
held his life’s happiness at her sole command. 1 " 

Arrived at his destination, he timidly rang the 
door-bell, and on giving the servant his card, 
was informed the lady was ‘at home.’ On 
entering the drawing-room, he beheld Mademoi¬ 
selle reclining in a graceful attitude on a low 
ottoman. She wore a n?glig$ costume of some 
sort of soft warm cream-coloured material, 
which harmonised delightfully with her clear, 
transparent olive complexion, and displayed 
the symmetry of her exquisitely formed figure 
to great advantage. She wore no jewelry; 
he* only ornament was a beautiful Marshal 
M‘Mahon rose, the deep crimson petals of which 
formed a charming contrast to the raven tresses 
on which they reposed. There were two other 
occupants of the room ; and it was easy to see, 
from their ‘ at-home * air, that they were not 
merely visitors. One was a brisk little lady, 
with a pleasant good-humoured expression, who 
it would be safe to guess had seen at least fifty 
summers. The other was a tall stately girl of 
not more than seventeen or eighteen. She had 
evidently been practising at the piano, which lay 
open, with the score of a new opera on the 
music-holder. Had Hector’s mind not been so 
fully engrossed, he probably would have noticed a 
considerable resemblance between her and the fair 
object of liis devotions. The principal difference 
lay in the colour of the hair, the complexion, 
and the stature. The young lady was a pro¬ 
nounced blonde, possessing large azure orbs of 
almost dreamy softness, and a wealth of light 
reddish-golden hair carelessly twisted and fastened 
in a coil at the back of the head. 

As Hector advanced, Mademoiselle rose grace¬ 
fully from her seat and, glancing at his card, 
said in the same rich contralto tones which had 
so intliralled him in the theatre: ‘ Ah, Mr Mac- 
kinnon, T perceive! Good-morning, sir. Pray, 
be seated.’ Holding out her hand, he had the 
brief precious delight of pressing it for a second 
in his trembling palm.—‘Now, you needn’t leave 
the room,’ she said, addressing her two com¬ 
panions. ‘This is the gentleman who did me 
the honour of sending me the poem entitled 
Amor in Mors .—Permit mo to introduce you to 
my good friend Mrs Eskell; and to Mademoiselle 
Andrescn, my niece.’ 

The introductions being over, Hector resumed 
his Beat. He never felt so embarrassed in the 
whole course of his life. How fondly had he 
rehearsed in his mind the many brilliant tender 
speeches he would give utterance to on this 
occasion ! Now that the wished-for opportunity 
had arrived, he sat speechless. It is but fair to 
say, however, that he did not contemplate the 
presence of third parties at the interview. Still, 
their presence should not have tongue-tied him 
as it did—he, the glibest debater and the beBt 
elocutionist in the college. 

Seeing his embarrassment, the lady came to his 
relief. ‘Well, Mr Mackinnon, I am very much 
pleased with your poem, and I think, with a 
few slight alterations, it might make a very 
effective recitation. Do you not think, though. 






A STRANGE ! 

the title is a little too lugubrious? Could you 
not substitute some other word for Mora? Just 
reflect! Fancy me dying every night for the 
past fortnight aa Juliet! It is really too bad of 
the ^ood folks of your city to insist on my 
manager making me repeat night after night a 
part which I have begun really to detest.’ 

,, * O Mademoiselle, do not say that,’ cried, 
Hector. ‘All, if you but knew the delightful 
thrill you send through tjio audience in the bal¬ 
cony scene—and—and—the tears you cause them 
to shed when the unfortunate heroine—Shak- 
epeare’s greatest creation ’- 

‘ Shakspeare’s greatest fiddlestick 1’ she replied, 
laughing merrily. ‘What people see ip. her, I’in¬ 
sure I don’t Jinow ! To my mind, she’s a forward 
young cliit, tint would have been much better 
employed in uending Papa Capulet’s liose arid 
helping her mother to keep house, than philan¬ 
dering with her Romeo.—But about Amor in 
Mors. Don’t you think, now, you could make 
it just the tiniest little bit funny? I do so 
long to get out of this continued round of love- 
making, murder, and suicide.’ 

Could he believe his ears ? Was this cynical, 
matter-of-fact woman identical with the fair 
embodiment of transcendental, ethereal love, on 
whose accents he had hung with enraptured 
delight for the past few nights? No, it could 
not be; there must be some strange mistake. 
Yet, when her mobile features were for a moment 
in repose, there he beheld the same deep, lustrous, 
unfathomable eyes—the same sweet innocent 
mouth, with its half-childlike pouting lips. He 
was bewildered, and as in a dream. 

‘You are pleased, Mademoiselle, to be satirical 
this morning,’ he replied. ‘ I cannot do you the 
injustice of supposing you are in earnest in what 
you say. No one. could enact the part ol' J uliet so 
nobly unless she were capable of imbuing her¬ 
self thoroughly with the divine passion attributed 
to her by her creator.’ 

‘Believe me, you are quite wrong there, Mr 
Maekinnon. It is not by any means those parts 
whicli actors have the natural emotional qualifica¬ 
tions for, that they excel in portraying. Nature 
in that case destroys art; and hence it is that 
parts that actors likn best arc precisely those they 
act worst. For myself I am guided entirely by 
public criticism, and confine myself to those roles 
that draw the best houses. Ot course I have my 
own predilections. 1 have a very fair singing 
voice, and think 1 should be able to do very 
well in onera-boufle. Oh, I do dote on opera- 
boufle !—But about Amor • in Mors. I really 
think the language is splendid—quite as good as 
Shakspeare’s, I daresay, although I don’t profess 
to be a literary critic. Well, if you would alter 
the conclusion in such a way as to make the 
audience take a good hearty laugh after I had 
wound them up to the crying pitch, I believe it 
would be effective, and I will line it in the bills 
for my first Saturday morning readings.’ 

* Alas, Mademoiselle, I fear my poor verses are 
not susceptible of being changed in the >ay you 
wish ; but if you allow me, I shall endeavour to 
write something in a lighter vein, that may have 
the happiness to merit you| approval, Permit me 
to ask you to retain the verses you have.’ 

‘With pleasure, sir,’ she replied.—‘I presume 
you are of the literary profession ? ’ 


A STRANGE LOVE AFFAIR. 


Hector was not very sure whether a divinity 
student came of right under that category or not, 
but he replied in the affirmative. 

‘Well, then, we shall be glad to see you, if 
you can come along here to supper at twelve 
o’clock on Friday first. It is a farewell enter¬ 
tainment I am giving to a few friends of the 


we’ll see what they think of it.’ Thus saying, 
she rose, as if to indicate the interview was at 
an, end ; and after making his adieux, Hector 
departed in a very anomalous Btate of mind. 
The bright, girlish, gushing Juliet of the foot¬ 
lights was for ever annihilated in his mind. In 
her stead stood an undeniably handsome, accom¬ 
plished woman of the world, gay, good-humoured, 
and _ apparently good-hearted ; but so utterly 
devoid of all sentiment as to frankly avow a 
longing for opera-bouffe! By all the rules of 
common-sense, our hero being disillusioned, should 
have at once ^fallen out of love. This, however, 
did not happen. After the first shock of finding 
her so different in her ideas from what he 
expected -was over, the subjectivity of his passion 
asserted itfcelf, and his mind soon formed a fresh 
ideal of female perfection, of which she was 
again the incarnation. 

He had but two days In wVch to compose 
his second recitation. Striking a new chord, he 
wrote it in a light cynical vein, such as he 
thought would please the fair actress, judging from 
her conversation with him. He wrought hard 
| at it, polishing and repolishing every line, until it 
readied, aa lie thought, as near as possible to a 
state of brilliant perfection.' When tho eventful 
Friday night arrived, he started for Mademoiselle’s 
residence with a much greater feeling of con¬ 
fidence than he had experienced on the former 
occasion. He was the first arrival, and while he 
sat in the drawing-room, Mademoiselle Andresen 
and Mrs Eskell entered. On his first visit, he 
had not paid much attention to the appearance 
of the former, and he was almost surprised to 
see how exceedingly pretty she was. The old 
lady was very talkative, and was not long in 
making him aware she was a distant relative of 
Mademoiselle’s, and always played ‘Nurse’ to her 
Juliet Mademoiselle Andresen, whose father was 
a celebrated violinist in Stockholm, had just com¬ 
pleted her course of training for the lyric stage at 
the Conservatoire, and was now on a visit to her 
aunt, to benefit by her instructions in the techni¬ 
calities of -stage business. On being invited by 
Hector, the young lady down ttf ihe piano, 
and sang an exquisite JDanish ballad, whfrifo fetfly 
charmed him. The company now began to arrive, 
and he conducted the two ladies down to the 


Exceedingly pfetty, and exceedingly, happy 
too, did Mademoiselle d’Esterre look, as she Bat 
at* the head of the table listening to the cheerful 
conversation of her guests. THfere were not more 
than a dozen and a half present—four ladies and 
four gentlemen of them b%ing members of Made¬ 
moiselle’s compan*$' After supper, and a due 
period of vivacity over the wine, the fair hostess 
called for silence, and intimated her intention 
of reciting Mr Mackinnon’s new poem. The 
author felt himself blushing to the tips of his 
ears as he heard the—to him—familiar lines 
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tripped off in her melodious voice with rare elocu¬ 
tionary art At the conclusion, the applause was 
great; and the gentlemen of the press declared 
with one voice it was the best thing of the 
season, and that the author would be sure to 
make his mark if he applied himself to dramatic 
literature. With toast and song the hours sped 
pleasantly away till two o’clock, when the cabs 
began to arrive for the guests. Hector had been 
all night in brilliant spirits, and fairly astonished 
himself with the smartness of his witty repartees, 
and the ease with which he accommodated hjm- 
self to society so different from that to which 
he had been accustomed. His intoxication of 
bliss reached its climax when$- as the dispersing < 
company were singing Auld Langsyne in the 
lobby, his hostess whispered in his ear : ‘ Wait; 
I wish to speak with you. Go up to the drawing¬ 
room.’ 

He did so, and awaited her coming with 
trembling, eager impatience. When Bhe came 
into the room, she looked grave,* even sad, he 
thought. ‘We may never see each other again, 
Mr Mackinnon, and I < cannot think of letting 
you go away to-night without some recompense 
for tne pretty poem you wrote for me. tray, 
accept of this in recognition of it, and—and as 
a token of my regard for you;’ and she handed 
him a magnificent cluster diamond ring. 

His head swam; he scarcely knew what he 
was doing, and fell on his knees before her. 

‘ 0 Mademoiselle! ’ he cried, his voice hoarse 
with emotion, ‘ you are an angel!—infinitely too 
good for me—too good for any one on earth. 
Oh, how can I dare look in your sweet face and 
utter the words which burn on my tongue! 
Forgive me for my presumption in daring to 
say so, but I love you—love you with my whole 
heart and souL Dare I ask you to be my 
wife ! * 

Mademoiselle d’Esterre at first looked fright¬ 
ened, thinking her friend had taken leave of his 
senses, or was giving her a small sample of 
his histrionic powers. When he had made an 
end of his speech, however, she apparently 
could not help bursting into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, 

‘Rise up, you silly fellow!’ she cried, ‘and 
don’t make a baby of yourself.’ 

Her suppliant, who was in a state of bewilder-! 
ment, mechanically obeyed. 

She continued: ‘Upon my word, Mr Mac- 1 
kinnon, you have paid a great compliment to 
my skill in preserving my looks. Why, my poor: 
boy. I Iff easily your mother! I was 
on my last birthday !’ 

It might have been expebted that this astound¬ 
ing piece of information would h&Ve effectually 
quenched the flame in the breast of the unfor¬ 
tunate lover, yet it had not that effect. ' ‘ Alas ! 
Mademoiselle, I am sorry that the disparity 
in our years is so great, although^I knew yfou 
must be a few years older than myself. But 
what is age where true love exists ? Believe me, 
if you consent to our jjnion, >never will you hear 
me refer to the die’- 

‘Stop, stop, you foolish boyT‘the lady cried. 

* Even were 1 such a terrible fool p you suppose, 
there is an insuperable legal obstacle in the 
wav.’ 

‘What is that 1 ’ he asked, wonderingly. 

. — 


‘Why, I’m your aunt!’ she replied. ‘My 
sister Agatha was married to your father!’ 

The mortification experienced by our hero, in 
consequence of the ludicrous incident w^ have 
described, was extreme, and it was a fewVeeks 
before liis mind recovered its accustomed equa¬ 
nimity. When it did, he resumed his college 
studies; but from the time lost, and the still 
partially unsettled state of his mind, he failed 
to pass liis examination, and gave up his intention 
of qualifying for the ministry in disgust. His 
aunt’s company soon paid another visit to the 
city, and she advised him to try ‘adapting’ 
French plays. He was tolerably successful in 
this, and by her influence, was able .to get them 
placed with some of the London managers. He 
then determined to devote himself entirely to 
dramatic literature, and being much thrown'into 
the company of his fair cousin, Miss Andfesen, 
a mutual affection grew up between them, which 
culminated in marriage. We understand they 
live very happily, although liis wife does some¬ 
times joke him on his love-adventure with his 
aunt 


M E H A L A n. 

[This poem is written on the chief character in the novel of 
the same name.] 

Sleep on, Melialah ; let the rude waves heat 
Their sullen music in thy deafened ear; 

Whether they roar in storm, or whisper peace, 

Thou canst not hear. 

What matter though the gale in fury rave ? 

Beneath the surface, all is calm and fair ; 

Held close by flowers too beauteous for the day, 

Thou slum he rest there. 

Unseen by mortal eye, the ocean sprites 
Vie who shall deck thy form with fairest grace, 

And many a sea-born flower and waving weed 
Adorn thy face. 

But when the shadows of descending day 
Gleam on the marsh, and fire the western sea, 

Thy spirit ’scapes the chains that bind it down, 

And rises free. 

As vesper chimes grow dimmer and more faint, 

And sink to silence, conquered by the Btorm, 

The fishers, hast’ninj home to those they love. 

Behold tby form, 

Thv face so pjjpud, thine eyes so dim and sad, 

Thy hair unshackled streaming towards the west, 

The crimson 4 Gloriana ’ burning bright 
Upon thy breast. 


But as they gaze, the vision fades away, 

Bragged to the depths by iron band and chain 
The seamew shrieks, and darkness o’er the world 


ResumesAis reign. 


1 

3. B. F. 
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INN-SIGNS—THEIE OEIGIN AND 
MEANINGS. 

In these days of enlightenment, the signs dis¬ 
played by our inns, taverns, and public-houses 
are not matters of great or urgent importance to 
us in the ordinary routine of our daily life. But 
in times past the case was widely different. For 
several centuries at least, signs and signboards 
wero matters not only of convenience, but even 
of necessity. During this time they played a 
by no means unimportant part in the busy world 
of trade and commerce, and were of great service 
to mankind in general in a way they are no 
longer capable of being. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it will be easily understood that they 
gathered around them no small amount of 
interest, not only of a commercial, but also of a 
domestic, and even of an historical kind. Many, 
even of our modern inn-signs, are able to speak 
instructively to those who trouble to decipher 
their now somewhat indistinct and illegible mean¬ 
ings. They tell us of the customs of our fore¬ 
fathers, of the superstitious beliefs they held, of 
the wares they made' and dealt in, and of the 
party strifes in which they engaged. They speak 
to us also of the great men who had so large a 
share in the making olUSnglish history in bygone 
times, and are able in mater other ways to remind 
us of the pursuits, the pkasures, the manners, 
and the customs of our auditors. It will there¬ 
fore be worth while to devote some attention to 
the subject of our modern inn-signs, especially 
as comparatively little has hitherto been written 
about them. 

‘ The use of signs as a means of distinguishing 
different houses of business is a custom which has 
come down to us from times of great antiquity ; 
nevertheless, it is not now at all difficult to dis¬ 
cover the reasons which first led to their* being 
employed. During the last and preceding cen¬ 
turies, only an infinitesimally small proportion 
of the people was able to read and write. In 
those times it would obviously have been useless 
for any tradesman to have inscribed his name 


and occupation, or the number of his house, over 
his door, as is now done. The words ‘W. & R. 
Chambers, Publishers,’ would then have conveyed 

- very little meaning, or none at all, to the popular 
? mind. Bu£ if each tradesman suspended before 
> his house some easily recognisable device of a 
i pictorial nature, the case would ^bvionsly have 
:• been different. If the sign thus displayed indi- 
s cated the nature of the wares sold within, it 
i would answer a doublo purpose ; but in any case, 
t it would serve to mark the particular house dis- 
l playing it. Signs, too, would be especially useful 
j in distinguishing different establishments in times 
) when many members of the same craft dwelt 

- together in a particular street or quarter. This 
r they used formerly to do, very much more than 
f now; and in the various large cities of the East 
i the custom still to a great extent survives. 

, In speaking of the origin of the use of signs, it 
: must never be forgotten that in past times they 
■ were not confined, as now, almost exclusively to 
‘public-houses.’ We have still the sign of the 
Pole for a barber, the Black Boy for a tobacconist, 
the Rod and Fisli for a tackle-dealer, the Golden 
Balls for a pawnbroker, and some others; but 
formerly, almost all houses of business displayed 
, their signs, just as inns and taverns do now. 
Evidence of this fact is afforded by the imprint 
of almost any old book published in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Such books were generally either 
printed or sold by an individual dwelling at 
the White Hart, the Rod Lion, the Green Dragon, 
the Golden Tun, or some such sign. Most of 
Sliakspeare’s works, it may be noted, were first 
issued from houses* displaying devices similar to 
the above, and situated in or near to St Pair’s 
Chftrchyard. Were an imprint^ like that which 
each of these *works bore, to appear on any modem 
book, it would certainly convey to many the idea 
that the volume had been printed at an ordinary 
* public-house.’ In Paris, moreover, to the present 
day, it is almost or quite as common for ordinary 
tradesmen to display signs, as it is for hotel¬ 
keepers und liquor-sellers to do so. In that city, 
too, all vendors of firewood and coals have the 
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fronts of their houses painted so as to convey the 
idea that they are built of rough logs of wood. 
This device, though not displayed upon a sign¬ 
board, is in every way of the nature of a modern 
tradesman’s sign. 

In the times when signs were in general use 
by all tradesmen, it was only natural that each 
man should endeavour to outdo his neighbours 
in the obtrusiveness of his signboard. Those 
firms who advertise on street hoardings do pre¬ 
cisely the same kind of thing at the present 
day ; each endeavours, by means of brilliancy 
of colour or novelty of design, to obtain, through 
his posters, greater publicity* for the wares hd 
deals in, and to attract more attention than his 
neighbours. Just so, a century or more ago, 
many ingenious devices were made use of to 
force into notice the signboards of those days. 
Some of the boards were made of enormous size ; 
others were painted in flaring aolours; others 
bore striking or amusing objects, likely to be 
remembered by those who saw them ; while 
others were projected far out into thp street, or 
suspended within elaborate, and often really 
ornamental, frameworks of iron. When each 
tradesman thus endeavoured to eclipse the sign¬ 
boards of his neighbours, it mfty well be imagined 
that inconvenience was caused to the general 
public. Complaints that the size and promi¬ 
nence of the signboards prevented the access of 
sunlight and the free circulation of the air in 
the narrow London streets, first began to be 
heard, we are told, as early as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, when an order was made 
to abate the nuisance. In the course of time, 
however, the evil grew again, till Charles II., 
in 1667, directed that no signboards were there¬ 
after to hang across the streets, but that they 
werer to be fixed against the sides of the houses. 
Again, however, as years passed by, the nuisance 
reappeared. In 1762, large powers were once 
more granted, and there was a general and final 
clearing away of the too obtrusive signboards. 
Old prints and engravings of the last century 
often give a good idea of the way in which the 
public streets, both of London and other towns, 
were once disfigured by these overgrown sign¬ 
boards. 

This general demolition in 1762 gave a blow 
to the use of signboards from which those 
evidences of past ignorance have never since 
recovered. But had the conditions which first 
brought them into existence remained the same, 
there can be no doubt that the signboards would 
have again risen, pheenix-like, from their own 
ruins. Happily those conditions have not re¬ 
mained the same. That knowledge of reading 
and writing which during the present ccnt&ry 
has become widespread among all classes, has, it 
may be truly said, given a death-blow alike to 
the universal use of gigns and to the art of the 
sign-painter. This, to be sure, is not a matter to 
call lor regret on its own account; nevertheless, 
the great decline in the use of the old-fashioned 
pictorial signboards is to be regretted for many 
reasons. The signs our forefathers used have— 
as already pointed out—largely interwoven them- 


Belves with our history. In losing them, we 
are losing one of the well-known landmarks of 
the past. The signs of the Woolpack and the 
Golden Fleece, for instance, which are still common 
in the Eastern Counties, are mementos of the 
time when the woollen trade flourished <fn that 
part of England. The sign of the Coach and 
Horses, still a very frequent sign everywhere, 
calls to mind tho old coaching-days. Cur 
numerous Arms, our many Lions, Bulls, Dra¬ 
gons, Bears, and Horses—red, blue, black, green, 
or white—and divers other strangely coloured 
animals, most of which are quite unknown to 
men of science, are all relics of medieval times, 
when heraldry was cherished and understood by 
every oife. Many similar instances might be 
pointed out, did space permit * 

• Most of the signboards now displayed by our 
inns and taverns bear strong evidence of their 
own degradation from the high position they 
once occupied. Inasmuch as they now usually 
bear the name of the house in written characters, 
they show most clearly how entirely forgotten are 
the reasons which originally led to the adoption 
of the use of signs. Only now and then do we 
see a pictorial signboard of the real old-fashioned 
sort. 

This decay in the use of inn-signs, however, 
is no greater than the decline in importance of 
the inns themselves. These have, within little 
more than the last half-century, descended from 
a position of great importance and prosperity 
to one of comparative degradation. Few persons 
of the present day have an adequate idea of the 
extent to which tavern-life influenced thought 
and manners fifty, one hundred, or two hundred 
years ago. Then each man hod his tavern, much 
as we now have our clubs and reading-rooms ; 
there he nightly met his friends, heard the high- 
priced London newspapers read aloud, and dis¬ 
cussed the political and business topics of the 
time. Dickens, in Burnaby Hull ye , has well 
sketched the select village company which for 
many years had met nightly at the old Maypole 
to tipple and debate. Ale was the universal ( 
beverage on these occasions; and in days when 
there were no colossal breweries at Burton, ltom- 
ford, or elsewhere, the fame of any tavern was 
great or small according to the skill of the land¬ 
lord or his servants in producing this beverage. 
Inns, too, formed the stopping-places of the many 
coaches of a hundred y^rs ago, and at them 
were kept the numerous horses then required 
for the traffic. In thq^ld coaching-days, indeed, 
many a small town ^ village on any main road 
consisted largely or chiefly of inns ; and supply¬ 
ing the necessaries for the passing traffic may 
be said to have formed the ‘local industry’ by 
whichttlie inhabitants of such places lived. Thus 
the inns of olden times combined to a largo 
extent within themselves the various uses to 
which modern clubs, reading-rooms, institutes, 
railway stations, eating-houses, hotels, public- 
houses, livery stables, and the like, are now 
severally put. Then they were the centres round 
which most events of the time revolved ; now 
they are little more than tippling-houses for the 
lower classes. 

The various devices used as signs are of infinite 
variety and varying degrees of interest, from the 
Heads, or portraits, of modern political, naval, or 
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military celebrities, to such signs as the Rose and 
Crown, the Fleur-de-Lys, the Spread Eagle, the 
Cross Keys, our numerous Arms, fantastically 
coloured animals of all kinds, and many other 
Bimilar*devices. Signs of the former kind require 
little or* no explanation ; they are usually modern 
and uninteresting vulgarisms, and their meanings 
are, self-apparent. With signs of the latter class, 
however, the case is generally far different, and 
a search for their original significance, often 
much obscured by the mists of antiquity, is 
usually an interesting one. As a rule, such 
signs will be found to have been derived from 
the armorial bearings of some sovereign, noble, 
or other historical personage. . 

From the jjuaint and now almost forgotten 
science of heraldry, indeed, has been derived a 
largo majority of jur oldest and most interesting* 
signs. This fact need cause no surprise when it 
is remembered that in former days every one was 
familiar with this 60 -called ‘science.’ The in¬ 
comprehensible jargon, spoken of as ‘blazon’ by 
heraldic writers, and the various devices appear¬ 
ing on all modem coats of arms, though little 
more nowadays than grotesque hieroglyphics to 
most, were once read and perfectly understood 
even by the common people. A knowledge of 
heraldry was once, probably, ns general as a 
knowledge of the ‘three Rs’ is now. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that the idea early suggested 
itself to the minds of tradesmen and others to 
use their own coats of arms—when they had any 
—or those of the great trade guild to which they 
belonged, or those of their landlord, or some 
patron, as signs. This convenient custom, once 
established, would be sure to be largely followed; 
there can, indeed, be no question that in this 
way arose the custom of naming houses the ‘ So- 
and-so Arms.’ At the present time, the custom 
itself remains, though its origin has been almost 
•entirely lost sight of. Many inns have in con¬ 
sequence come to he known ns the Arms of 
persons, trades, places, and things which never 
did, and never could bear, a coat of arms. Such 
signs, for instance, as the Lilliput Arms, the 
Cricketers’ Arms, and the Libra Aims, are modern 
and meaningless absurdities. Clearly the origin 
of the sign of the King’s, Arms had never occurred 
to the simple clodhopper of whom it is related 
that he once walked many miles to see King 
George IY. on one of his journeys, and who 
came home greatly disappointed; for ho found 
the king had arms like other men, while he had 
always understood that His Majesty’s right arm 
was a lion, and his left a'.unicorn. Arms of 
various kinds form a large proportion of our 
modern signs, often as much as ten per cent., 
and sometimes double that in particular districts. 
As a general rule, where a house has displayed 
for many years together an armorial sign, the 
‘coat’ will he found to ho that of the largest 
landowner or most prominent personage in the 
district. 

When the general knowledge of heraldry began 
to decline, and armorial bearings fell largely into 
disuse, mauy houses, formerly known as the 
‘Somebody’s Arms,’ probably came gradually to 
be called after, and distinguished by, the most 
prominent ‘charge’ in the coat, or after the 
‘crest’ or one of the ‘supporters,’ which might 
i h&vo been, in heraldic blazon, a Hon gules (red), 


a boar azure (blue), a white hart, or a rose 
crowned. Thus undoubtedly originated many 
strange signs which are still common. 

The personal ‘badges’ adopted by kings and 
great nobles in early times, and worn on the 
arm by their servants and retainers, have also 
given origin to many similar signs. Thus, the 
White Hart—one of our very commonest sign¬ 
board devices—represents the favourite badge of 
King Richard II., although the white hart has 
also a legendary existence. The Rose and Crown— 
another extremely abundant sign—owes its exist¬ 
ence to the fact that most of the earlier English 
sovereigns used a rose crowned as a badge. The. 
Xlue Boar, the badge of the once powerful De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, is to this day commoner 
in the county of Essex, where lay the family 
scat, than anywhere else. The Red Lion, another 
of our very commonest signs, is probably in the 
same way derived from the personal badge of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, though it 
doubtless represents also the lion in the arms 
of Scotland. As a rule, fantastically coloured 
animals will be found to have had an heraldic 
origin. Creatures in their natural colours either 
may or may*not have been derived from heraldry; 
thus, the Greyhound, though it has figured both 
as the badge, and one or both of the ‘supporters’ 
of the arms of several English sovereigns, may 
owe its frequent appearance on the signboard to 
its modern use in the coursing-field. In the case 
of the White Horse, too, a very common sign, it is 
difficult now to decide whether it represents the ’ 
White Horse of the Saxons, or that of the House j 
of Hanover, or one of the many white horses to j 
be seen in our streets. j 

The number Three, it will be found, occurs ! 
on signboards in most districts more than twice j 
as often as all other numbers put together. This j 
may be partly explained by the fact that three 
has been regarded as a lucky number from very 
early times. It is, however, extremely common 
for three ‘charges’—that is, objects—to appear 
on coats of arms ; and there can be no doubt 
that very many of our modern Threes have had, i 
either directly or indirectly, an heraldic origin. I 
A mong signs which have, in all probability, been j 
derived directly from heraldry, inay be mentioned j 
the Three Cups, taken from the arms of the ! 
Salters’ Company; the Three Tuns, from the arms j 
either of the Brewers’ or the Vintners’ Companies; ; 
the Three CompaRses, from the armorial bearings : 
of the Carpenters’ Company ; the Three Pigeons, j 
probably derived from the arms of the Tallow- 
chandlers’ Company j the TJ*rce Fleurs-de-Lys— 
formerly, though not nqjv, a common sign—token 
from the arms of France ; and many others. To 
this class also belongs the sign of the Three Golden 
Balls, still displayed by every pawnbroker. The ! 
balls, it is said, Represent certain round agilt 
objects, technically known as ‘bezants,’ which 
fornfed part of the coat of arms of the dukes 
of Medici, from whose states ana from Lombardy 
most of the early bankers came. These capitalists 
advanced money on valuable objects, and thus 
gradually became pawnbrokers. The custom of 
naming houses the ‘Three Somethings’ still sur- j 
vives, although the origin of that custom has 
been lost sight of. Thus, we get such meaning- j 
less absurdities as the Three Jollv Wheelers 
(whatever they may be), the Three Mariners, the 
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Tlireo Loggerheads, and various others, which 
may be said to have had an indirectly heraldic 
origin. 

Many signs, too, once formed a ‘ rebus ’ or pun 
on the names of the persons who displayed them ; 
such signs are not now common, though they 
appear frequently on the ‘tokens’ issued so nume¬ 
rously by tradesmen in the seventeenth century. 
Most of these bore the sign under which their 
issuers traded. Thus, we find Three Conies, or 
rabbits, on those of Hugh Conny; a Finch on 
those of John Finch ; a Hand and Cock repre¬ 
senting Hancock; and a Babe and Tun repre¬ 
senting Babington. 

Many most absurd and altogether incongruous 
combinations still appear on our signboards, 
though these are not so abundant as formerly ; 
thus, we have the Sun and Whalebone, the Dog 
and Gridiron, the Plough and Sail, the Crown 
and Blacksmith, the Bull and Horseshoe, and 
numerous others. In some cases, a connection 
between the two objects is obvious; every one, 
for instance, will be able to see what brought 
together on a signboard the Cat and Fiddle, 
the Eagle and Child, the Dog and Partridge, 
George and the Dragon, &c. But in the case 
of the examples given above, there is no con¬ 
nection between the two objects referred to, and 
their combination is quite .meaningless. They 
have in most cases arisen from an ancient custom 
of adding the sign of the old house to that of 
the new, when a tradesman has been removing 
from one place of business to anotheror else 
an apprentice, when beginning business on his 
own account, has added some sign of his own 
selection to that of the master under whom lie 
formerly served. 

Not a few signs for which no likely meaning 
or derivation can be found are in all probability 
corruptions; that is to say, they were originally 
set up to commemorate some person, object, or 
event of, perhaps, only local celebrity. In the 
course of time, this became forgotten; and under 
vulgar pronunciation—or, possibly, on the advent 
of a new landlord, who knew nothing of the 
original meaning of the device—the sign was 
changed to something else which it seemed to 
imply or nearly resemble. Thus, it is said the 
sign of the George Canning has become changed 
into the George and Cannon, and that of the 
Island Queen into the Iceland Queen. In Oxford¬ 
shire there is a house with the sign of the Sheep 
and Anchor, which probably was once the Ship 
and Anchor. Another house, in Hertfordshire, 
formerly had a ship' in full sail represented on 
its signboard ; of late yoors, however, the board 
has merely been inscribed the Ship ; and quite 
recently, on the advent of a new landlord who 
had been a cattle-dealer, tht sign was changed 
to that of the Sheep. 

Inn-signs have in some cases been painted, by 
artists of considerable eminence. An interesting 
account of various instances in which this has 
been the case will be found in the volume of 
this Journal for 1881/page 107. 

Want of space obviously prevents any attempt 
being here made to explain in detail the origin 
and meanings of all our innumerable existing 
signs. The last edition of the London Directory 
enumerates no fewer than seventeen hundred and 
forty-two distinct devices as appearing in the 
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metropolis alone. All that it is possible to do 
hero is to indicate in a general way the manner 
in which most of our modern signs originated, 
and that has now been done. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER XVIII. ’ 

‘You wished to see me? 1 

* YeB; if you will be so good as to sit down 
and listen to me.’ 

Enid stood looking at her mysterious visitor in 
some perplexity. There was something almost 
weird about the strange woman’s beauty ; but in 
obedience, she seated herself to listen. 

‘I have a strange story to tell,’ Isodore com¬ 
menced. ‘For a long while now I have been 
watching over your welfare. Do not think me 
personal or rude in any questions I may ask. 
Believe me, I do not for one moment wish to 
pain you; indeed, on the other hand, I wish to 
do you a great service.’ 

Enid inclined her head gently. ‘Perhaps it 
will be as well to have os perfect confidence 
between us as possible. You already know my 
name. Will you be so good as to tell me to 
whom I owe this visit 1 ’ 

‘ My name is Isodore.’ 

Enid looked at her visitor in interest and 
admiration. This, then, was the beautiful 
mystery about whom Maxwell had often spoken, 
the princess to whom the fatal Brotherhood 
owed allegiance. Then she grew frigid. Had 
it not been for her and such as her, Frederick 
would have been with her now. 

‘You misjudge me,’ Isodore continued sadly, 
for she had read the other’s thoughts as easily 
as an open book. ‘Believe me, had I known, 
Mr Maxwell would never have been sent to 
Rome. But if I am to continue, I must have 
your confidence. What if I tell you your lover 
is in England now ? ’ 

‘ In England, and never came to see me! ’ 
Enid exclaimed with a little gasp. ‘ Impossible ! 
He would surely have written.’ 

‘Nevertheless, it is perfectly true, though he 
only arrived yesterday. He would have come 
to you, or written, had I not forbidden him.’ 

‘Forbiddon him,’ Enid echoed haughtily. ‘And 
why?’ 

‘ Because things were not ready,’ Isodore replied 
calmly. ‘ I did not take a journey to Rome at 
the hazard of my life, to rescue him from a great 
danger, to have my plans upset at the last 
moment. If it had not been for me, Mr Maxwell 
woulcl not be alive now.’ Isodore could not 
restrain herself sufficiently to conceal this touch 
of .womanly feeling. 

Enid’s lace softened strangely. ‘I have heard 
of you. Forgive me, if I seem cold, but I have 
been severely tried lately,’ she said. ‘You do 
not know what a load you have taken off my 

mind; and yet, perhaps ’- She stopped 

abruptly ; her thoughts turned in the direction 
of Le Gautier, and wondering how she could 
face her lover now. 

‘And yet,’ Isodore replied—‘and yet you 
would see a way out of the difficulty into which 
—-.. . 
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the miserable schemes of Le Gautier have placed 
you? Do I speak plainly, or shall I be more 
explicit ? * 

The random shot went home; Enid’s face 
flushed* crimson to the fair curls lying on her fore¬ 
head. * You speak plainly enough,’ she faltered. 
‘You need say no more. I am dozed and 
bewildered by your wonderful knowledge.’ 

‘ It will bo clear enough presently. The clouds 
arc (lark now; but I see rqys of light here and 
there. Do you study spiritualism ? ’ 

‘No,’ Enid answered, puzzled by the abruptness 
and inconsequence of the question. ‘ I cannot say 
that I have. But why ? ’ 

‘ If your father is in the house, I shal^ be glad 
to see him. JVill you be good enough to ascertain 
if he can be seen * r 

‘If I tell him he is wanted on supernatural 
affairs, he will come.’ Enid smiled as she rang 
the bell. ‘ It is his craze.’ 

After a little pause, the baronet entered the 
room, and, like his daughter, stood inthralled 
by the visitor’s perfect beauty. He bowed low ; 
in spite of hi8 age, lie was a lover of the beautiful 
still. He looked up admiringly in the perfect 
eyes, and waited for her to speak. 

‘Sir Geoffrey, you are a swindled, deluded 
man! ’ 

‘Bless me!’ the startled baronet exclaimed at 
this unceremonious opening. ‘ Swindled, deluded, 
I ? Who by ? Impossible ! ’ 

‘ By the conjurer, Le Gautier.’ 

Sir Geoffrey stared in open-mouthed amaze¬ 
ment; even the breeding of the Chartcrises did 
not rise to this occasion. Enid’s heart gave one 
lenp, and then began to beat violently. She was 
conscious of some coming revelations of the 
deepest interest to her, and waited with impa¬ 
tience for Isodorc to speak. 

‘ Some time ago, you went to a house near 
Paddington. You will please correct me if I 
am in error, Sir Geoffrey. During your presence 
there you saw several startling manifestations: 
you were commanded to do certain things, one of 
which affected deeply your daughter’s happiness, 
and which, by some happy accident, were equally 
acceptable to Le Gautier. Am I right ? ’ 

‘Perfectly,’ the barqnet gasped. ‘And I need 
not say they will be carried out to the letter. 
I believe’—— 

‘They were a common, vulgar, barefaced 
swindle! ’ 

*1 beg your pardon,’ Sir Geoffrey interposed 
politely, ready to do battle in defence of his 
pet scheme. ‘I cannot agree with you. Le 
Gautier ’- 

‘ Is a low adventurer. I arn not talking idly ; 
I can prove every word I say. This very morn¬ 
ing, I was at Paddington, and saw the manifesta¬ 
tion room, or whatever you may choose to call 
it. At the back of the room is a large mirror; 
over the window is another. Preparations for 
the manufacture of visions _ to suit any taste 
were manifest. And one thing in conclusion :• 
the girl who personated your better self an*l your 
dead brother, who never was married, is at pre¬ 
sent under your roof. She is Linda Despard, 
the girl who met with the accident in Picca¬ 
dilly.’ 

Sir Geoffrey began to feel uncomfortable, and 
moreover experienced a twinge of common-sense. 


There was something so horribly realistic about 
the beautiful stranger’s story, that it shook his 
faith to _ its foundation. ‘ But really, such an 
extraordinary tale,’ he Btammered, ‘and every¬ 
thing appeared so real. I cannot doubt, the 
likeness to my brother was so perfect. Am I 
mad that I should believe this ? ’ 

‘ If you will excuse me for a moment and permit 
me to see this Linda Despard, I will introduce 
you to your brother in a few moments.—Miss 
Charteris, have I your permission ? ’ 

/You have my permission to do anything which 
will clear up the wretched mystery,’ Enid cried 
passionately. ‘Even now, I am totally at a 
loss to know wha> you are speaking of. Go! 
Do anything you may desire, so that we can have 
a little quietness hereafter.’ 

Without another word, Isodorc vanished, leaving 
Sir Geoffrey pacing the drawing-room in great 
perturbation and casting uneasy glances in Enid’s 
direction. He was not convinced yet, but his 
doubts were troublesome. ‘It is all nonsense,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ I saw with my own eyes ’■- 

‘ Your brother, Sir Geoffrey.’ 

The baronet looked up, and there, standing 
in the dodrway, saw Isodore, holding by the 
hand a figure dressed in a slouch-hat and en¬ 
veloped in a cloak. For a moment, he staggered 
back in amazement: it was thcNlost Ughtred 
to the life ! * 

‘This is the long-lost brother,’ Isodore con¬ 
tinued.—‘Linda, throw your hat away, and tell 
Sir Geoffrey the tale you told Lucrece.—Listen, 
Sir Geoffrey, and you will hear something enter¬ 
taining, and Miss -Charteris something that will 
restore the bloom to her cheeks.’ 

Linda Despard pushed her hat aside, and 
stood, half-boldly, half-timidly, before the startled 
baronet. There were tears in her eyes as she 
looked at Enid. 

‘But what can this possibly have to do with 
Le Gautier 1 ’ Sir Geoffrey demanded. 

Isodore waved him aside haughtily. ‘Much, 1 
if you will have patience,’ she said.—‘Linda, 
you had best commence. Wc are trifling.’ 

There was an air of command in these words 
there was no disputing. Enid sank into a chair 
pale but collected, the baronet standing behind 
her, looking anything but comfortable. Lucrece 
took up her place beside her mistress. Isodore 
stood through the interview. 

‘Well, I will do anything to help that angel 
of mercy who has been so good and Kind to me ! ’ 
the actress commenced, with a grateful glance 
at Enid. * I tried to do her a great injury ; but, 
thank heaven, I am not too late to save her 
yet. I am much to ftlame; but this is a hard 
world, and there are times when a few shillings 
are a godsend to me. It is not a long story. 
Lucrece hero, and* Isodore, knew my husband, 
and how he used to treat me, beating, lioK- 
stafving me, and taking all ihy earnings to spend 
at the cafes. Well, I put tip with that life, 
as long as I could; and then, after one awful 
night, I left him. I capie to England, and 
brought my boy with me. After some hardships, 1 
I contrived to get a situation in a London theatre j 
under a new name. It was only a small part, !' 
for my imperfect English was against me. One ; 
night, some months ago, as I was coming out 
of the theatre, I met Le Gautier. I had known 
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I may call you so, I am grateful You will 
pardon me if I seemed harsli or hard when you 
came here, hut I have distrusted every one of late.’ 

‘You have no cause to thank me/ Isodore 
replied simply. * I am afraid I must confess 
that it is not entirely upon your behalf I have 
done this thing.’ 

* * I care not for that. I shall always remember 
you with gratitude.’ 

Isidore turned quickly from the window. * Le 
Gautier is coming up the steps,’ she exclaimed. 
‘He must not see me here now, or everything 
will be ruined. I must see you again before 1 
leave the house. Where can I hide? I would 
not have him discover me now for tea thousand * 
pounds!’ • 


STORIES OF CATS. 

So much praise has been lavished on dogs and 
horses, as exceptionally favoured friends, that 
scant measure of justice is meted to equally 
deserving if less popular animals. Notably is 
this the case towards one animal which Slxak- 
speare, with all his marvellous knowledge of 
creation, has denominated the ‘ harmless, necessary 
cat.’ Persons most familiar with the feline race 
will indeed plead their cause enthusiastically; 
but such honourable exceptions are few and far 
between. Those who consider no luxury too 
costly for the indulgence of a dog, think it no 
Bin to tacitly countenance—if not worse—any 
amount of harsh treatment or indifference that 
may under the same roof be accorded to a cat. 
The origin of so unfair and ignorant a prejudice 
is somewhat difficult to trace ; for, in point of 
fact, one is no more faultless than the other, 
although their failings arc very differently judged 
and condoned. At the generality of houses, cats 
are merely tolerated—as a choice between two 
evils—lest rats ami mice should abound ; and 
supposed to fare sumptuously on such prey, even 
where, through ill-requited service, none are to 
be found. When theft or destruction of fragile 
articles is discovered, blame is usually awarded 
in one convenient quarter only; whereas the 
accused thereby is-too often made a scapegoat 
for the shortcomings of others. An animal may 
be driven by sheer hunger to purloin food, because, 
through inhumanity, none has been given. A j 
clear case of justifiable larceny ! Dumb plain- j 
tiffs, unable to employ counsel, can tell no tales. 
Could they contradict plausible but false evi¬ 
dence, how many high and hitherto unimpeach¬ 
able reputations for honesty and veracity would 
perish ! 

Cats, in the abstract, might well exclaim with 
Shylock, * Sufforance is the badge of *all our 
tribe.’ They nevertheless have numerous estim¬ 
able qualities, from which little credit is derived. 
They are devoted mothers as a rule, guarding 
their young at the risk of life itself; facing 
opponents on their behalf from which, by nature, 
they would fly in abject terror; playing»juvenile 
games, even at an advanced age, to amuse their 
kittens ; keeping them sleek and glossy as satin, 
while patiently teaching those accomplishments 
that they will need when left to their unaided 
resources in after-life. A pattern for the imi¬ 
tation of too many parents. Notwithstanding 
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such creditable traits of character, kittens are 
mercilessly destroyed ; though some of all other 
progeny are spared, out of consideration for 
maternal affection and well-being. A cat is 
vulgarly said to have ‘ nine lives; ’ but, in sober 
truth, the single existence it can lay claim to 
is seldom open to envy. Without entering here 
upon details of many cruelties almost too 
barbarous for belief, it cannot be ignored that 
boys, and even men, not otherwise supposed to 
be utterly devoid of common humanity, think 
nothing of allowing this most unoffending animal 
to be deliberately tortured to death by dogs, or 
similarly revolting practices. They appear to be 
under a delusion *that there is something manly 
in expressing detestation of cats, while professing 
fondness for animals in general, and choosing 
for pets very uninviting specimens. Sundry bo- 
called ‘sports’—save the mark S—are now happily 
illegal; offenders in brutality towards cats are 
rarely convicted; and—under the present imper¬ 
fect state of the law for the protection of dumb 
animals—can then be only very inadequately 
punished. 

Cats are tolerably popular in stables, where 
they are*able to render good return for their 
lodging at little cost for board. They become 
greatly attached to horses, their favourite sleep¬ 
ing-place being frequently on » horse’s back ; a 
strange selection, which yet appears to be mutu¬ 
ally agreeable. It has been widely said that 
cats are incapable of any great degree of affec¬ 
tion, and that the small amount evinced is for 
their home, and not its inmates. They are, in 
addition, considered unable to learn tricks and 
actions whieh make dogs Buck amusing com¬ 
panions. It is also thought to be much more 
difficult to cure the former of faults and natural 
aversions. Too great reliance may, however, be 
placed on these assertions. A bad name is easily 
acquired where champions are few and little 
intimacy is allowed. ‘Leading the life of a cat 
and dog,’ for instance, is popularly supposed to 
represent the reverse of harmony; yet some cats 
and dogs—which have not been made enemies— 
become devoted friends, affording an illustration 
of peaceful unanimity that many of tbeir biped 
detractors might profitably imitate. Again, cats, 
though they have a decided instinct for killing 
birds, have been taught to abstain from molesting 
those in cages. Two cases came under the 
writer’s notice where eats were left constantly in 
places filled with birds, yet never injured any, 
having been early impressed by the idea that 
there are birds and birds, some species requiring 
even protection fron^ harm. The home of one 
conscientious creature was at a bird-fancier’s shop, 
and no breach of faith resulted from the watch¬ 
man’s being left # nightly on guard. The experi¬ 
ment might be*hazardous to quote, hut other 
examples could be mentioned. A few -veil- 
authenticated anecdotes may clear away some 
mistaken Motions, and tend to the saving of 
helpless animals from cruelty and neglect. 

A military chaplain, • when living with his 
family at Madras, hud a favourite cat Having 
to change his residence, he removed to another 
side of the city, a distance of several milfes. 
The in-coming tenant’s wife took a great fancy 
to the cat, and begged that it might he trans¬ 
ferred with the house. Through fear that it 
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would be lost in going so far from familiar 
haunts, added to the knowledge that a good 
home would be given, and, more especially, 
because poor Puss was then in delicate health, 
she was, after much hesitation, allowed to 
remain. About three weeks afterwards, the 
chaplain’s wife sitting in the drawing-room of 
her new home, was amazed to see their old 
friend enter the veranda, spring into her lap, 
overwhelming her with caresses, and show¬ 
ing every possible demonstration of delight at 
their reunion. It was assumed that she had, 
in an unaccountable manner, come to take 
up her (quarters where an unequivocal welcome 
was received. Towards evening, the visitor dis¬ 
appeared, as mysteriously aB she had arrived, 
returning the following day, but this time not 
alone, for in her mouth was a very small kitten, 
which she gently laid at the feet of her mistress 
with a pleading and most eloquent expression, 
as though craving for sanctuary. It neea hardly 
be said that both refugees were incorporated into 
the household. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained 
that one kitten only had been spared out of a 
family born at the former residence. With this 
‘ sole daughter of her house and heart/ the faith¬ 
ful creature had travelled to those she had ‘ loved 
and lost a while.’ How such a journey could 
have been thrice accomplished, through the in¬ 
tricate and wholly unknown Streets of so large 
and populous a city as Madras, bringing on the 
last occasion so young a kitten Bafely with her, 
surmounting all the difficulties and dangers of 
such a formidable transit, is inexplicable, and 
must certainly be deemed a marvellous feat No 
member of the chaplain’s family had visited 
their old home, not even a servant had passed 
between the two localities, nor had the new 
tenants called on the original inhabitants. The 
extraordinary reflection and foresight shown in 
first taking the journey alone to insure success, 
and then fetching the fragile little being pru¬ 
dently left behind, is perhaps the most curious 
part of this 1 owre true tale.’ It will be conceded 
readily that this strong attachment could only 
have been for those with whom she had so long 
and happily dwelt. Truth is again stranger than 
fiction. 

A lady living near Eton College—close to 
that memorable spot, dear to the heart of Eton 
boys, *Chalvey Ditch ’—possessed, amongst her 
children’s many pets, a beautifully marked 
tortoiseshell cart, whose ‘lot had fallen in a 
fair ground,’ amidst ‘the smooth stones of the 
stream.’ When the lady’s sons left college, she 
removed to London—wheijp the cat would not 
only have led an unhappy life, after roaming 
about of her own free will, but would probably 
have been lost—she was, to the sincere regret 
of her young companions, presented to some 


friends living at a considerable distance in 
Windsor Forest, where a luxurious home was 
offered. A family from elsewhere took the 
remainder of the lady’s lease off her hands, 
through which arrangement the following story 
came to light When writing on business, the 
question was asked if the lady while living 
near Eton had amongst her nets a beautifully 
marked tortoiseshell cat; which being answered 
in the affirmative, a striking proof of intelli¬ 
gence was narrated. Not long after possession 


was taken, such a cat—identified by minute 
description—arrived during the night, and was 
found next morning, with a newly bom family 
of kittens, in an outhouse—her chosen lodging 
on previous interesting occasions—having ^ound 
her way from far in the Forest, whither she 
had been taken after dark, through or round 
Eton and Windsor, and thence to her once 
happy home. It may he a disputed point in 
this _ instance _ whether such fidelity to old 
associations might be attributed to love for the 
house or its former owners. Nevertheless, from 
the warm affection shown by the cat towards 
the latter, no doubt was felt on the subject by 
those best able to decide. They were gone 
beyond her reach, but she had done«her utmost, 
in loving memory of them. 

• Some boys were observed in a Welsh village 
carrying a very small snow-white kitten, with 
‘eyes of most celestial blue/ and being asked 
its destination, stated that they were about to 
consign the pretty little creature to an early 
and a watery grave ; from which cruel fate it 
was promptly rescued by right of purchase. 
The kitten being too young to quit its bereaved 
parent, was temporarily returned to her charge, 
she liaving in the interim been placed on board- 
wages. This presumably equitable plan, from 
some hidden reason, did not answer, and the 
juvenile pensioner seemed far from tliriving. 
Taffy’s peculiar notions as to meuin and fuuni 
may have had something to do with the failure. 
Prematurely removed to its proprietor’s care, 
the junior member was patiently reared by 
hand. This Samaritan-like deed brought fairly 
earned reward, for the foundling grew into a 
very handsome cat, and became a highly prized 
favourite. So great was the love of ‘Jenny 
Lind ’ for those who bad saved her from death, 
subsequently, under domestic difficulties, bring¬ 
ing her to full years of discretion, that although 
accompanying them in several long journeys, 
and living in many temporary homes, she never 
once offered to leave them. Petted and coveted 
by newer friends, she remained loyal in her 
allegiance to the end of her days. Another 
proof of attachment to persons, not places. 

A cat belonging to a gentleman resident about 
eight miles from London, was given to a brewer 
living at a distant part of the metropolis ; taken 
there after dark in a closed basket placed in a 
covered wagon. A fortnight had elapsed, when 
the poor animal, weary and footsore, walked into 
her former master’s kitchen, and lay down in 
its accustomed corner by the fire, purring with 
joy at having reached the old home. Such fidelity 
was deservedly rewarded. 

A lady visiting a bird-fancier’s shop, was 
struck ‘ by the beauty and size of an Angora , 
cat exhibited for sale, imprisoned in a huge 
parrot’s cage. The captive effectually pleading 
for pity by licking her hand, was purchased and 
taken home. Alter some years, the cat was 
removed with his mistress to Brighton, though 
under protest as to future reformation. Tom 
was then probably one of the largest of his 
species, and universally admired. lie had adopted 
an apparently incurable habit of sharpening his 
claws on a highly polished dining-room table ; 
and also committed sad havoc amongst the 
flowers in the garden of his new abode, spending 
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a great portion of leisure time luxuriously lying I 
in the sunshine, amidst mignonette, &c. A 
decree of banishment was at length unwillingly I 
issued, and poor innocently erring Tom forth- ! 
with departed to a country rectory, where he ' 
was much valued. Every kindness that could 
conduce to his comfort was shown, all liis special 
ttfstes as to diet consulted ; hut the exile remained 
inconsolable. He never attempted to return, not 
seeming to have sufficient, energy left to attempt 
aught in self-defence ; he simply gave himself 
up to despair. It was vainly hoped that time 
w.ould reconcile the mourner to his changed lot, 
hut matters only grew worse, the cat pining ; 
and fretting till he became the shadow of his* 
former self.* He could not twine ‘fantastick 
garlands,’ or ui.Ua’ an altogether ‘melodious lay,’ 
like ‘the fair Ophelia/ but wandered aimlessly 
about the garden, eating little except green fruit 
and such strange fare ; dying, after a brief period, 
literally of a broken heart The chief object 
of this devoted love was the cook ho had left 
behind him. The attachment, unlike that of 
Sliakspeare’s ill-starred heroine, may not have 
been a romantic one ; still, it was purely dis¬ 
interested, unwavering amidst all mere worldly 
temptations. 

Nature is fine in love: and where ’tis fine, 

It sends some precious incense of itself 

After tho tiling it loves. 

Poor faithful Tom gave the sole offering he 
had to givfe—his life. Jf it be true that‘Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart,’ it was in the 
above case pfoved to be a cat’s ‘ whole existence.’ 

As an illustration of maternal devotion, the 
ensuing fact was contributed by a relative. A 
little girl had set her heart on capturing a wild 
kitten, which resolutely refused to enter human 
habitations, neither would it allow any one to 
go near it, having thus from its birth led a truly 
.Bohemian life. An old gardener told the child, 
in forcible language, that she might as well try 
to cutcli Lucifer himself. Children are not easily 
daunted in such kindred pursuits, acting con¬ 
fidently on the understanding that everything 
comes to those who wait By very slow degrees 
the waif was first ^cautiously approached, next 
timidly caressed, then borne triumphantly home, 
and finally installed there as a iavoured guest. 
From liaving been literally in a savage state, it 
soon became remarkably gentle and domesticated, 
by the same principle that no rabbit grows so 
thoroughly tame as the wild species. She was 
also, during after-years, extremely fond of her 
young, several of which were reared without 
disaster; but upon one occasion the cat came 
to her mistress in a sadly distressed state of 
mind, eagerlv trying to induce her to fallow it. 
Compliance being for the moment put off, the 
suppliant left in dire grief; presently coming 


suppliant left in dire grief; presently coming 
back carrying a dead kitten, which was laid 
before her friend with bitter lamentations. This 
being taken away, she brought, one by one, every 
member of a luckless family, none of which 
had seen the light. They were then buried, the 
mother remaining a picture of sorrow. It was 
hoped tho curtain had fallen over the final scene 
of a domestic tragedy; but the interment could 
not have been properly carried out, for she dug 
them up, and again brought each successively 


into the house, after which they were more 
effectually disposed of. A long time elapsed 
before the poor creature could be consoled for 
their loss. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS. —CS AT. II. 

Another week passed by, Edith growing more 
and more prostrate each day, and I was very 
anxious to hear from Dr Archer. At last arrived 
a letter, in a hand disguised us a lady’s, on girlish 
light-blue note-paper, with ‘Helen’ stamped on 
it. These precautions would have made me smile, 
had I not Known how necessary they were. All 
the letters which entered the house had first to 
undergo Mrs Morrell’s scrutiny. 

* I am utterly baffled,’ he wrote, in a very shaky 
hand. ‘The experiment from which I hoped so. 
much has turned out an utter failure. All the 
substances submitted to me have been subjected 
to the most minute and delicate tests known 
to science, without discovering in any one of 
them the slightest traco of arsenic, or any other 
poison. P am in despair. I know that somehow 
my darling’s life is being undermined by poison, 
and yet 1 cannot trace it I am powerless to 
interlere. I have nothing buft suspicion to go 
upon, and dare %ot apply for a magistrate’s 
warrant My only hope is in you, Miss Armi- 
tage ! ’ 

I knew I was but a slender reed to trust to; 
and I went up-stairs to the sickroom, feeling 
miserable to the last degree. Mrs Morrell was 
seated by the bedside. Edith looked paler and 
thinner than ever. She moaned out, when she 
saw me, that she was ‘so thirsty;’ and had 
hardly been supplied with a cooling draught, 
when the racking cramps from which she had 
lately suffered so terribly, came on, and she 
writhed in every limb. 1 wiped the cold dews 
from her forehead, afraid at the moment that 
she was dying, the attack was so terribly severe, 
and seemed to exhaust her so much. By-and-by, 
she fell into a doze, and Mrs Morrell went 
out of the room. Feeling perfectly desperate, I 
commenced a thorough search through tne apart¬ 
ment for anything suspicious, without finding 
the smallest thing which could serve as a clue. 
Probably I aroused the invalid, for, in returning 
to the bedside, I found her staring at me with 
the fixed gaze of a sick person. 

‘Edith, dear, tell me, have you ever seen Mrs 
Morrell—or anybody—pujj any powder or liquid 
into your medicine or your food? Have you 
ever noticed that itTiad a disagreeable taste, or 
a sediment at the bottom 1 ’ 

‘No, never/ she answered, with evident sur¬ 
prise. Her braifl was clear enough between the 
paroxysms. ‘ Never, Alice.’ 

' Just then, a tap sounded at the door, and pur¬ 
blind old Dr Stevens came tottering in, nearly 
upsetting a small table, and seeming scarcely able 
to hold iris patient’s wri^ firm in his shaky old 
fingers. I watched him with the maddening 
feeling, that if ever two unscrupulous poisoners 
had the very medical man most desirable in their 
case, it was these two. Mrs Morrell came into 
the room, as usual during his visits, and followed 
him down-stairs. 
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I waylaid her later on in the day and asked j 
her what Dr Stevens had said. She replied, that 
unfortunately their darling was very ill, but 
while there was life there was hope. Then 
summoning all my nerve, I boldly asked that I 
might be allowed to sit up with Edith that night. 
She looked rather astonished, then, thanking me 
warmly for my ‘ kind offer,’ declined on the plea 
of not robbing me of my rest. I replied that 
it was not fair that she should have all the night- 
nursing ; but all I got was a very decided ‘ No.’ 

I went away convinced that the danger, what¬ 
ever it was, was reserved for the night. When 
the invalid was left alone with her traitorous 
nurse, in some form the poison was adminis-t 
tered. 

‘Does Mrs Morrell sit beside you all night?’ 

I asked Edith, next time we were alone. 

* 0 no. She would, if I wanted her; but I 
don’t like it. It fidgets me to see her. Besides, 

I generally sleep pretty well the first part of the 
night She puts on her dressing-^own and lies 
on the bed in the next room, ready to come if 
I call her.’ 

The mystery only seemed to grow the more 
inscrutable, the further I pursued it. I went 
thoughtfully to my room, in search of a book 
I was reading aloud to Edith, promising to return 
immediately. As I stooped to lift the volume 
from a low shelf, the one rinjf I wore, which liad 
always been a great deal too large for me, slipped 
from my finger and rolled away across the floor, 
to disappear underneath the hangings of my large, 
old-fashioned bedstead. Much annoyed, and 
anxious to recover it, for it was priceless to me 
as my dear mother’s engagement ring, I went 
down on my hands and knees and tried to find 
it; hut in vain. The darkness under the massive 
draperies was complete, and I could see nothing 
in tlie shadow. 

I looked round for a light. But there was no 
gas at the Hall, and my candlestick was carried 
dow'n-stairs every morning by the housemaid, to 
reappear no more until late in the evening, on 
the slab in the hall. I scarcely liked to ring for 
it, for my jwsition disposed me to trouble the 
servants as OTtle as possible. All at once, I recol¬ 
lected that the candlesticks were never taken out 
of Edith’s room, and that I could borrow one of 
hers. I did so, and lighted it, and setting it 
on the floor, I soon found my ring. 

* How badly that candle burns, to be sure ! ’ 

I remarked to myself as 1 rose to my feet. ‘ The 
wax cannot be good.’ The light was anything 
but pure, being of a pgculiar reddish colour ; and 
the flame sputtered so much, that more than once 
I thought it was going out. At the same time 
it gave off a fine white smoke. 

I stood watching the sputtering flame for some 
minutes, much puzzled, until I* remembered that 
the invalid was alone all this time. So I carried 
the candle, Btill burning, back to her room. To 
explain my delay* I pointed out what I had 
noticed, saying that I thought the servants must 
have substituted some* inferior articles of tlieir 
own for good wax candles, either from careless¬ 
ness or dishonesty. 

‘The servants never meddle with my candle¬ 
sticks,’ said Edith languidly. ‘They are not sent 
down to the kitchen; but when they want 
refilling, Mrs Morrell puts fresh ones in here. 


She keeps them in that cupboard; look, and 
you ’ll see.’ 

I opened the cupboard for the first time— 
for I had never had occasion to go to it before 
—and there, Bure enough, were three ot four 
wooden boxes, which proved to be full 'of wax 
candles ; thirty pounds-weight at least. Before 
I closed the door again, Mrs Morrell entered the 
room. I fancied that her face changed and she 
turned pale as. she saw me standing by the 
cupboard; but if so, she quickly recovered, and 
when I made some remark about there being a 
large stock of candles, composedly answered: 
‘Yes; she found it best to keep plenty ready 
at hand, §o as not to have to disturb dear Edith 
by leaving the room to search for Rights in the 
middle of the night.’ 

♦ I made no further remark, as something 
warned me it was better to say no more; 60 I 
opened my book and began to read. 

The next morning, as I was on my way to the 
invalid’s room about eleven o’clock, 1 became 
aware of high voices in tlie hall, and came upon 
Mrs Morrell and the housemaid Jane engaged 
in altercation. Jane, who was generally a civil 
and obliging girl, was flushed with anger, whilst 
her mistress was paler than usual. 

‘Very well, then, ma’am, I’ll go somewhere 
else, where I shan’t be called to account lor every 
paltry little bit of candle,’ said the housemaid 
as 1 approached. 

‘You know perfectly well that it is not the 
candle I care about, but the disobedience to my 
express orders, Jane. A month to-day you leave 
my service.’ 

‘ I ’ll go to-day, ma’am ; I don’t care if I do lose 
a month’s wages,’ returned the girl independently. 

‘Very well. You need never refer to me for 
a character,’ said Mrs Morrell, k biting hex’ lips, 
as she followed me to Edith’s room. She said 
nothing to me in explanation, beyond merely 
stating that Jane had been very impertinent. 

I found Edith in a terribly prostrate condition, 
and I could see that Dr Stevens, when he came, 
had very little hope. I watched Mrs Morrell as 
she hung over the invalid, and wondered whether 
I ought not to believe that she was the most 
tender, loving, and devoted of nurses ; for 1 really 
almost thought that Dr Archer might be mis¬ 
taken after all, and that her guardians were as 
anxious for her recovery as I was. She herself 
evidently realised her danger, for she asked to 
have the Bible read to her, and would insist 
upon pressing a valuable diamond ring upon me 
as a keepsake. My gentle little friend bad bo 
won my heart by her unvarying sweetness, that I 
could not restrain my tears, and retreated to my 
own room, where I could give free vent to my 
feelings. * 

By-and-by, a knock came at my door, and open¬ 
ing it, I confronted Jane in hat and jacket, ready 
for departure. ‘You’ve always treated me well, 
miss, and I thought before I go I’d like to tell 
you why I’m turned out like a thief, without 
a character, after being here three years! ’ began 
the girl in honest indignation. ‘Mrs Mopell’s 
sure to take care you hear her story ; so, if you 
please, you shall have mine first! ’ | 

‘But I would rather not. You know I am not 
my own mistress here. Mrs Morrell might not 
like ’- 
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* Ob, but, please, miss, do listen. It’s all on 
account of the candlesticks in Miss Edith’s room. 
You know, miBS, Mrs Morrell never lets us ser¬ 
vants touch them—they never go down to the 
kitchen. But this morning, when I went in at 
eight to see to the fire, I noticed that one candle 
had been guttering awfully, and the wax had 
*un down over the sides, and made such a mess 
as you never saw ! Mrs Morrell wasn’t there, and 
Miss Edith was asleep; so I took the candlestick 
down with me to clean it, meaning no harm. But 
I had the breakfast to get ready ; and to tell you 
the truth, Miss Armitage, I forgot about it. By- 
and-by Mrs Morrell came down-stairs, looking 
reg’lar pale, and wanting to know who took one 
of the candlesticks away out of Miss Edith’s room. 
I said I had. Then Mrs Morrell went on at me 
awful, and wanted to know how I dared do sfleh 
a tiling ; and I was to bring it back at once. 
Sarah liad washed it; but when we camo to look 
for the piece of candle that was in it, nowhere 
could we find it. I suspect Sarah threw it into 
the fire. I told Mrs Morrell it was only a little 
piece, not so long as my finger. But if you’ll 
believe me, Miss Armitage, she made as much fuss 
over losing that paltry bit of candle-end as some 
folks would over a diamond necklace. I really 
didn’t think missis was so mean. 1 suppose my 
temper got up, and when she said I was imperii- 
neut and should leave, I told her 1V1 go to¬ 
day.’ 

‘I fear you have been foolish and hasty, Jane,’ 
I said reprovingly. 

But she went on : * The queerest thing of all, 
Miss Armitage, is, that when Mrs Morrell first 
came into the kitchen she was as white as a sheet. 
I should have said she was frightened—only it 
seems ridiculous that any lady could ever he 
afraid of losing a caiulle-end ! I can’t make it 
out at all, mr-s. She always is so mortally stingy 
with those candles of Miss Edith’s. l)o you 
know, is there anything about them, miss, that 
makes them more valuable than other caudles?’ 

‘Not that I am aware of.’ 

‘Well, really, do you know, miss, I’ve some- 
limes thought there must be something odd about 
them,’ said Jane, turning to go. ‘1 know, for 
one tiling, they’it not bought with the rest 
from the grocer at Beecham, but come all the 
way from London; so perhaps that’s why Mrs 
Morrell sets such store by them.—And now, miss, 
I ’ll say good-bye.’ 

I gave the honest girl a little silk handkerchief 
as a parting gift, and sat down to ruminate on 
what 1 had just heard. A drowning man clutches 
at a straw; and in my terrible distress of mind, 
I was ready to clutch at any theory, however 
absurd, for solving the mystery of Edith’s illness. 
Jane’s casual remark about there being something 
queer about the candles so lavishly burned in 
the sickroom, had set me thinking whether after 
all there might not be something delet6rious in 
them, intended to act injuriously upon the 
invalid. It was certain they burned very badly, 
as if there were some foreign substance incor¬ 
porated in them. On the other hand, I had 
never, in my wildest dreams, imagined that 
there could be such things as poisonous candles. 

I had never heard of them before. The theory 
seemed to me at best a very wild one ; but Edith’s 
life was at stake, and I was bound to do my 


very uttermost to aid her. Mrs Morrell’s con¬ 
duct about the candles seemed odd and sus¬ 
picious all through. The jealous watch she 
kept over them ; her dread of losing them; her 
unwillingness to let me he in Edith’s room by 
candle-light—surely all* these extraordinary pre¬ 
cautions meant something. 

Feeling perfectly desperate, I went back to 
’the sickroom. Edith was lying hack on her 
pillows in utter exhaustion, and Mrs Morrell was 
softly reading a chapter of St John’s Gospel. 
Seeing no other way out of the difficulty, I said 
boldly : ‘Mrs Morrell, if you will go down-stairs 
into the dining-room, I think Mr Foster wants 
to speak to you.* » 

It was an untruth ; hut I could not afford to 
bo too scrupulous. Mrs Morrell disappeared. I 
sprang to the cupboard, and took two candles 
out of a box, and at once went to bide them in 
my room. When the widow came back, saying 
she could not find her brother anywhere—I had 
seen liiin leave the house some "time before—I 
apologised, and professed to have misunderstood _ 
the message. She resumed her reading, whilst 14 
slipped out of the room and hastily put on my 
outdoor ‘garments. I knew that in going out 
without leave at such a moment, I risked losing 
my situation ; but I did not care j I was in no 
mood to stand upon etiquette. N 

I made my w Ify to the village, to the cottage 
of a trustworthy man who was sometimes em¬ 
ployed to do odd jobs about the Hall. He readily 
promised to take my small parcel to Dr Archer 
at once. Had the distance not been three miles, 

I should have taken it myself. 

1 heard nothing from Dr Archer during the 
whole of the next day ; and in a perfect torment 
of doubt and apprehension, I waited and waited, 
too agitated to eat or sleep, seeing Edith grow 
worse every hour, and fearing that after all she 
would die before the mystery of her illness could 
be solved. She was in a state of prostration 
fearful to witness, llestless and miserable, I sat 
in the sickroom or wandered about the house, 
and had the further trial of seeing that my 
behaviour had at last aroused Biymicion in my 
employers’ minds, and that a quiet surveillance 
was kept upon my movements. Although I had 
made no appointment, and scarcely expected to 
meet Dr Archer, I endeavoured to be in tho 
afternoon in the fir plantation which had already 
been the scene of several interviews j but Mr 
Foster so decidedly intimated his intention of 
accompanying me if I took a walk, that I aban¬ 
doned the attempt. I detected under the mask 
of grief so cleverly jssumed by both brother and 
sister, a subdued eagerness and restlessness, attri¬ 
butable no doubt to anxiety as to the Buccess of 
their scheme. 

I felt that a?l was as good as lost, yhen, on 
entering the sickroom on the second morning, 

I found Edith pallid and almost lifeless, and 
learned that Mrs Morrell, fti real or pretended 
alarm, had already sent off a messenger for Dr 
Stevens. • 

Sick at heart, I sat down by the bedside, and 
watched the invalid, who was too for gone to 
recognise me, as she usually did. There come 
a tap at the door, and ‘Please, ma’am, you’re 
wanted,’ in the voice of one of the maids; and 
the widow rose and noiselessly glided out of the 
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room. My ears were quickened by anxiety, and 
my curiosity was intense at hearing a short sharp 
scream, a scuffle, and the sound of an authori¬ 
tative man’s voice on the landing outside. Edith 
was too languid to notice anything; and even 
when the door opened again and Dr Archer 
and an elderly gentleman entered the room, she 
never opened her eyes. 

‘ My darling ! Have the wretches brought you 
to this?' was the young doctor’s quick exclama¬ 
tion ; and hurrying to the window, which Mrs 
Morrell had always religiously kept closed, he 
opened it, and a stream of chilly but life-givihg 
air came rushing in. The other doctor, who 
was, I afterwards found, an yninent physician 
from London, bent over the patient, examining 
her pulse and administering restoratives. I 
glanced interrogatively at Dr Archer and mur¬ 
mured one word. 

‘Those candles? Poisoned. Thoroughly im¬ 
pregnated with arsenic. A very few nights more 
of breathing the poisoned air, and nothing could 
have saved her.—1 don’t know how you came 
to hit upon the clue so cleverly, Miss Armitage; 
hut I shall bless your sagacity all my life long.’ 

‘ And Mrs Morrell and her brother ?’ * 

‘Are safely in charge of two policemen, and 
on their way to the county jail. 1 analysed 
those candles at once, and then applied for a 
magistrate’s warrant, telegraphing to Dr Weston 
to meet me here. Two policemen in plain clothes 
were detailed for the arrest, and the affair was 
managed very quietly, so that even the servants 
do not know precisely what lias happened. Mr 
Foster was arrested in his study, and made no 
resistance, although he assumed a high tone of 
injured innocence.—Do you know, Miss Armitage, 
where the rest of the poisoned candles are kept ?’ 

In reply I opened the door of the cupboard 
and pointed to the rows of boxes. He and Dr 
Weston then carefully locked and sealed up the 
door, until the state of the invalid should permit 
a fuller investigation of the apartment. Dr 
Archer then informed me that a nurse had been 
telegraphed for from the Nurses’ Home at the 
county town, and that I need feel no appre¬ 
hension lest Edith should Buffer from the want 
of skilled attendance. 

Nurse Mary soon after arrived, and proved 
invaluable. All her care and skill, however, were 
needed to counteract the effects of the poison 
upon Edith’s delicate frame. For days she hung 
between life and death. Her convalescence was 
Ion" and tedious; but at length she recovered 
sufficiently to leave Gorton llall for the Isle of 

S ”" ht, where the pure* sea-breezes soon brought 
the colour to lier cheeks? 

Investigation proved that the candles similar 
to those which had been burned nightly in the. 
sickroom for over two months, w^re highly dele¬ 
terious. The wax was pure, but the wicks were 
impregnated by a strong solution of arsenic. The 
remainder were analysed, and from tli^m much 
of the poisonous drug was extracted. The closest 
research, however, failed ( to discover from whom 
they had been originally procured. Beyond the 
fact that the boxes came from London, their 
origin remains a mystery to this day. The plans 
of the conspirators had been so cleverly laid that 
,it was almost impossible to bring their wrong¬ 
doing home to them. 


I wish I could say that both Edith’s treach¬ 
erous guardians received an exemplary punish¬ 
ment ; but unfortunately, punishment m this 
world does not always overtake the criminal. 
Mr Foster maintained the assertion of his inno¬ 
cence to the last; nor was there one tittle of 
evidence, direct or indirect, against him. Ably 
defended by a most skilful advocate, ho escaped 
absolutely scot-free. Mrs Morrell maintained 
the same line of conduct, and was merely sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for two years. Dr 
Archer and I were aghast and bitterly disap¬ 
pointed at such an obvious failure of justice. 
But we had one small consolation—that Edith’s 
fortune secured to her, and that the schem¬ 
ing adventurers who had risked all tq grasp her 
gold were not benefited, after all their trouble, 
by*, one farthing. 

The Thorndyke family interfered, and her 
affairs were placed in trustworthy hands until 
her coming of age. Her twenty-first birthday 
was also the day of her marriage to Dr Archer; 
and they are indeed a united pair. I will not 
write down hero all the expressions of gratitude 
I received from Edith, her lover, and her rela¬ 
tives, for my ‘courage’ and ‘sagacity’ in defeating 
her step-father’s murderous designs. I declined 
Edith’s offer of a home with her, for I believed 
that married people are happiest by themselves ; , 
but, though still working for my living, I spend I 
all my holidays with her, and little voices already 
call me ‘Auntie.’ 

Their home is perfect in all its appointments ; 
but one fact, which is never explained to casual 
visitors, sometimes strikes new-eomers as strange : 
nothing will induce Dr Archer to have a wax 
candle in his house. They set it down as a fad 
and singular fancy; only Edith, he, and I know 
the truth. 

THE LAW OF INNKEEPER AND GUEST. 
These two terms, appendant one to the other, are 
now to most people somewhat vague, and seem 
to point out a state of tilings a little strange. 
Of course, we all know what a guest is; but 
we associate that term more with the friendly 
interchange of courtesy than with the relation 
between innkeeper and guest in modem times. 
The usage is derived from a condition of things 
that has to a great extent disappeared—when 
the means of communication between one part 
of the country and another were less rapid and 
more limited than now. The roads also were 
far from good ; indeed, about the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth they were so bad that there were 
only a few coaches existing; and everything had 
to be dime by means of packliorses and light 
gigs. To many places, especially in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, North Lancashire, Wales, and many 
of the western counties, there were no roads, only 
a beaten path over a huge lonely common, often 
a long way above the level of the sea, and ex¬ 
tending £pr many hours’ journey. To get to 
Cumberland out of Westmorland was practically 
almost impossible, except with the aid of a guide 
who knew the various passes and the many 
dangers that lay in the route, including those from 
the footpad and mounted highwayman. If a 
traveller visited these lonely places, he would get j 
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rest and refreshment at the village inn; and if 
he came on horseback, his horse was fed and 
well taken care of. 

In those remote times, therefore, the business 
of ah innkeeper was an important accessory to 
every* country village. His house was usually 
situated on the high-road, and was called by 
fi variety of names, quaint and funny ; and some¬ 
times his sign bore the telling legend, which he 
did well to follow—that be 

Selleth goods ale and beer, 

And giveth to all nglite goode cheer. 

Thus the duty of an innkeeper came to be recog¬ 
nised as one which was most important to th« 
state, one * which it was the bounden duty of 
judges of the. high courts to look well after. 

It is lon b since the duty of an innkeeper 
to his guest or traveller was regulated by the 
common law of the land, while the abuses into 
which he is liable to fall, have also been made 
the subject of statute law regulation. The whole 
law on this subject in England and Scotland 
is derived from the famous Edict of the Roman 
prretor, beginning with the words: ‘Nnutce cctu- 
poncs.’ Here is a brief outline of wliat the inn¬ 
keeper luis to do, and what he has to guard 
against. Before he is allowed to have a license, 
his house must be proved to be substantial, and 
to have sufficient accommodation for man and 
beast. In fact, anything that a traveller may 
need or reasonably demand, he should and 
must supply him with. If the innkeeper re¬ 
fuses without any good or justifiable reason, 
lie is liable to be sued for any damages that 
the traveller may think due to him for 
such refusal, and for the annoyance and incon¬ 
venience caused thereby. The innkeeper is 
compelled to let into his house at any time of 
the night any person who is a bond fide tra¬ 
veller ; immediately to supply him with refresh¬ 
ments, according to his needs, and to put up 
his horse and vehicle. When he takes the 
traveller into his house, the latter immediately 
becomes his guest, and the innkeeper himself is 
transformed into ‘mine host.’ Here begins the 
proper employment of the innkeeper. lie takes 
care of his guest’? luggage, houses his carriage, 
feeds his horse, and does everything for the care 
and safety of the accompaniments of his guest. 
If the latter has servants, he puts them up, sees 
to their welfare and ease, and indeed becomes 
one of the most hospitable of men. Of course 
he knows he will be paid for his trouble—perhaps 
well paid—and this urges him to make everybody 
as comfortable as possible. It will be kept in 
view that a coffee-house, a boarding-house, or a 
lodging-house, is not an inn. 

Let us suppose that some of the property of 
the guest is stolen; some village rogue has noticed 
the wealth of the traveller or the abundance of 
luggage, and Las secretly—perhaps during the 
night—entered the house of the innkeeper and 
made off with something belonging to the tra¬ 
veller. Or, again, the inn might be eef on fire, 
and except the inmates who would escape, every¬ 
thing within it would be destroyed and consumed. 
Who, then, is responsible for the traveller’s goods ? 
If t his had occurred in a friend’s house, or any¬ 
where else, of course the owner would be the 
loser; but it happened in the house of an inn¬ 


keeper, amenable to certain precedents of our 
common law, and he is liable to the full extent 
of the loss. But in Scotland, a loss by fire is 
regarded as damnum fatale , and the innkeeper 
is not liable unless a case of fire-raising by the 
servant of the inn is proved. 

You may say this seems hard, and we answer 
it docs; but still it is an exceptional case. At 
the same time, it shows what an innkeeper is 
bound to do, and gives additional security to the 
goods of a person, seeking the assistance of another 
unknown to him. The case is different from a 
person taking upon himself the custody of goods 
for a premium or charge according to the value 
of the goods so left with him ; for it is not neces¬ 
sary that the innkeeper should even know that 
his guest had any property with him; and for 
what might appear to be the absurd carelessness 
of the owner, he is in many cases responsible. 

But perhaps it will be better to give a few 
of the cases which have occurred on this subject, 
as proving definitely this peculiar feature of our 
law. Wo will first take a case which was tried 
at the Lancaster assizes in 1793, in which it 
appeared that a merchant called Bennet was 
accustomed to send his servant with goods to the 
market at Manchester. At the time in question, 
this man had bought certain goods, but nad not 
been able to dispose of them.% He consequently 
endeavoured to find a place where he could leave 
them until the next market-day. He went to 
an inn, and there asked the wife of the innkeeper 
—whose name was Mellor—if he might leave 
them there ; but she replied that she could not 
tell, for they were full of parcels. The servant 
then sat down, put behind his chair the parcels 
of goods he had brought, and had some drink. 
After sitting a little while, he got up, and 
found that the parcels were missing. Bennet, 
the master of the servant and owner of the goods, 
then sued the innkeeper for ’their value, and 
obtained a verdict in his favour. 

This case certainly gives the idea that the 
servant was very careless in allowing his goods 
to be stolen just behind him; but the matter 
was well argued out on a rule for a new trial 
of the cause, which was discharged, the judges 
holding that the man had immediately upon his 
entry and asking for something to drink become 
a guest; and the innkeeper was responsible* for 
the care of the goods brought with him into the 
house, even though his wile had refused to take 
care of them until the next market-day, for that 
was a separate transaction. 

But let us cite another case, in which a verdict 
was given for the innkeeper, it being proved that 
there were suspiciotft circumstances, which ought 
to have been guarded against by the owner of 
the goods sued for. Some seventy years ago, 
a Birmingham factor in the course of his business 
stopped at an inn in Oxford, having With him 
three boxes of valuable* goods, chiefly jewellery. 
As he dqsired to show his •wares to customers, 
he asked for a private room, which was provided 
him. The landlady also gave him the key to 
the room, so that he might lock the door when 
he went out. The boxes were removed into this 
room; and a customer calling, the factor opened 
his boxes and displayed his goods. _ Several pur¬ 
chases were made. During this time, the door 
of the room was twice opened ; a stranger looked 
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in, begged pardon, and immediately withdrew. 
The door was then bolted, to prevent further 
interruption. After they had completed their 
business, the customer left, and the factor packed 
up his goods, but did not lock the door. What 
was stranger still, he said afterwards that he did 
not know whether he had shut it or left it open. 
The door also opened into a gateway which led 
to the street, and on the outside of this door 
there was found a key. The result of this care¬ 
lessness was that two of the boxes with their 
contents were stolen. The factor then endea¬ 
voured to recover their value from the innkeeper, 
but failed. The matter was brought before the 
superior courts, the judges of ( which, although 
they held that the giving of the key to the factor 
was not sufficient of itself to absolve the inn¬ 
keeper from his liability, yet they decided he 
could not be held responsible, after the gross 
carelessness shown by the plaintiff. 

Another case happened at Brighton in 1830, 
in which a gentleman named Kent sued to recover 
the value of a reticule and a numl'er of bank¬ 
notes which were in it at the time it was stolen. 
The plaintiff, liis wife, and a young lady called 
Miss Stratford, took a sitting-room and two bed¬ 
rooms at an hotel in Brighton, so situated that 
when the door of the sitting-room was open, j 
a person could see the entrances into both bed-; 
rooms. Mrs Kent, shortly aftej, they had taken j 
possession, went into one of the bedrooms, laid ; 
the reticule on the bed, and afterwards returned 
into the sitting-room, leaving the door open. 
After she had been there for about five minutes, 
she sent Miss Stratford for the reticule; but it 
was not to be found. Here the jury had no 
difficulty in finding a verdict for the plaintiff; 
the only question being, whether money came 
within the scope of the writ, in the same way 
as goods undoubtedly did. It being decided in 
the affirmative, the plaintiff succeeded. 

There is no doubt that the liability of the inn¬ 
keeper is excluded by the contributory negligence 
of the guest; but the innkeeper must show not 
only that the guest did not show the ordinary 
care that might be expected from a prudent man, 
but also that the loss would not have happened 
if such care had been shown. But as the guest 
is entitled to rely on the common-law obligation 
of the innkeeper, these cases of contributory negli¬ 
gence seldom arise, except where it may be 
inferred, from the acts or words of the parties, 
that the innkeeper’s liability has been qualified or 
superseded, or where the guest is put on his guard 
by suspicious circumstances. The usual notice 
on a bedroom wall aboi*t locking the door will 
not protect the innkeeper, uiiLess the guest actu¬ 
ally read it and made no objection. The only 
other case in which an innkeeper is not liable 
is that of damnum fatale , as where the goods are 
destroyed by a tempest. 

Let us take three other cases, which will show, 
a little diversity, hut will further explain our 
subject. A man came to an inn with a horse, 
and left it under the innkeeper's care to be fed. 
The latter put the horse‘into a field, whence it 
was stolen ; and for this the innkeeper was held 
to be liable. In the same way, a gentleman, 
whilst taking refreshments within the house, left 
his carriage m the care of the hostler, who placed 
it, as was his custom, in the road; and it was 


stolen. The innkeeper was held to be respons¬ 
ible. 

The peculiarity of these cases is not only in 
the fact that the place whence the horse and 
carriage were severally stolen was not in** the 
inn, but also in the circumstance that e they 
were put in a certain place without the sanction 
or knowledge of the owner. In a similar case, 
however, in which the owner had asked that 
the horse should be put out to pasture beyond 
the precincts of the inn, the innkeeper was 
exonerated from all liability in respect of its 
loss. 

We think we have shown by these cases that 
jjhe responsibility of an innkeeper is by no means 
a light ond 1 , and that it may be taken as a fact, 
that in ordinary and unexceptional cases, he is 
liable for the goods of his guest Here we may 
add in parenthesis, that he is not liable for the 
person of his guest beyond his own actions ; that 
is, if the guest is assaulted or in any way mal¬ 
treated on his premises, the innkeeper is not 
liable beyond what he may himself personally 
have contributed to such maltreatment. There 
are, however, many points which may be, and ; 
have been, raised, according to the particular , 
circumstances of the case, as where there is 
attached to the inn an ordinary refreshment bar, i 
and the owner of the goods only makes use of j 
that part of the house ; in which case lie cannot , 
recover. Again, the innkeeper is only respons- 1 
ible for what happens in liis own house-—with 
the exceptions we have before noticed—and by 
his default, or by that of his servants. He is 
protected, if the theft is committed by the ser¬ 
vants or companions of the traveller. If his house 
is full, but a person says he will shift for himself 
among the guests, then lie is not responsible for 
anything that is lost; neither is lie, unless the j 
relation of landlord and guest is established. 

On this latter point, we will give one more 
case, which was tried at the last summer assizes 
at Carlisle. The plain till’ was a traveller for a 1 
firm of wine-merchants, and in the course of his ' 
journeys he alighted from the train at Carlisle 
station, to which is connected the County Hotel. 
He at once intrusted his luggage to the hotel 
porter, with the intention of staying until the 
next day and sleeping in the hotel. He went | 
up the covered passage into the hotel; hut there 
received a telegram, which lie considered neces¬ 
sitated his going to Manchester that duy. Before 
doing so, lie asked for some refreshments, and 
was shown into the refreshment room, which was 
legally not part of the inn, and not endowed 
with the same liabilities as the other part, the 
inn proper. On his way to this room, he met 


the hotel porter, who asked the number of his 
room. IJe said that he did not know whether 
he was going to stay overnight or not. The 
porter then locked the luggage in a room in the 
passage used lor that purpose. When the tra¬ 
veller required the luggage, part of it could not 
he found. For this he sued the innkeeper, hut 
failed, as it was not considered to be satisfactorily 
proved tliat be had become a guest of the inn¬ 
keeper. 

By an'Act passed in I8G3 (2G and 27 Viet. c. 41), 
the liability of innkeepers for the goods of their 
guests was limited to the sum of thirty pounds, 
except in two cases: (1) where the goods were 
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deposited expressly for safe custody ; (2) where 
the goods were stolen, lost, or injured through 
the wilful act or neglect of the innkeeper. Tne 
innkeeper must put up a notice of the Act in the 
hall of the inn, and he is entitled to require that 
deposited goods shall be in a sealed box. This 
Act does not apply to horses and carriages. 

INCIDENTS OF RENT-COLLECTION IN 
IRELAND. 

The collection of rents in Ireland is often an 
unpleasant duty; but amusing incidents some¬ 
times arise. Last year, a farmer in the county 
of Cavan came to me on the rent-day and sfid 
he could not pay more than half thl sum/he 
owed. He had much to tell of losses, bad times, 
and low price", and I listened with patience wntH 
he had finished. I then reminded him th an his 
rent had been reduced under the Land A/t, and 
that I had voluntarily cancelled a considerable 
arrear ; and I firmly refused to accept less than 
the full amount. Mickey Sheridan—that was his 
name—was married, and I knew his wife ruled 
the roast. 

‘Now, Mickey/ said I, ‘you ought to he 
ashamed of yourself! After what has been 
done to relieve you, 1 did expect you to behave 
better. I am sure your wife would not approve 
of your conduct.’ 

Mickey had frequently confided to me that 
‘herself*—his wife—gave him ‘a sore life;’ and 
I desired to learn how far she had meddled in 
this matter. 

After some hesitation, he replied: ‘Well, sir, 
if ye won’t discover on me, I ’ll tell ye the thruth. 
Herself advised me to pay only half the rent. 
She’s a good scholar, an’ reads the papers ; an’ 
she tells me a now Land Act will soor* be passed 
an’ all arrears wiped out.—Will yer honour take 
the half-year 1 ’ 

‘No, Mickey, I cannot. Be honest, and pay 
the money you owe. I feel sure you have it ail 
in your pocket.’ 

That was a hit; for Mickey, with an Irish 
peasant’s quick sense of the humour of the situa¬ 
tion, replied: ‘ Begorra, it’s in two pockets! 

! Herself made up the two half-years in separate 
parcels, an’ put thim into dilfcrent pockets, to 
purvint any mistake; an’ I was only to give yer 
: honour one of thim, if I could manage it. But 
here’s the full money, an’ maybe it’s best to 
keep out of debt’ 

A few weeks later, when I was collecting rents 
in the county of Longford, one of the principal 
tenants came forward, before any money had been 
paid, as the spokesman of thirty others who were 
present, and asked for an abatement. 

‘Why, Pat Molloy/ said I, ‘you and all here 
• hold your farms at reduced rents, which you 
agreed to pay under an amicable arrangement 
made only two years ago and according to tbc 
provisions of the Land Act. I cannot do what 
you ask ; but if you really have not the full 
year’s rent, 1 will accept threc-fotlrths o| it and 
give you a reasonable time to pay the remainder.’ 

‘We thank yer honour,’ said Pat; ‘an’ here is 
my money.’ 

‘How much did you give me?’ said I, after 
I had carefully twice counted the bundle of 
notes. 


‘ Thirty pounds, sir; an’ all in one-pound 
notes; an’ shure, it’s the hard work I had to 
make it! ’ 

* Och, thrue for ye, Pat Molloy! ’ said a voice 
behind him; ‘faith, it’s not aisy to make the 
rint those times ! ’ 

‘Well, Pat/ said I, ‘you have given me thirty- 
nine pounds; and I now have the pleasure of 
handing you the receipt for the same.’ 

Whether the ten-pound note had been paid to 
Pat Molloy in mistake for one pound, and its 
value was unknown to him, or that he had 
oraftted to take it onfc of the bundle, could only 
be matter of conjecture. He kept a close mouth, 
( and left the room. # 

The misadventure of their leader broke up the 
concerted union of the tenants; and when I 
announced, after Molloy departed, that I should 
insist on full payments—seeing ten-pound notes 
were apparently plentiful in the district—nearly 
all the tenants came forward and paid. 

It is well ki^own that a great part of the thirty 
million of deposits held by the Irish joint-stocK 
banks have been lodged by farmers. I have 
often received deposit receipts when collecting 
rents. I remember a thrifty man who used to 
lodge his savings when they reached even five 
pounds. On the rent-day, it was his annual 
custom to enlarge on the badn^s of the times 
and the low price*; but he invariably supplied 
the best refutation of his statements by pro¬ 
ducing a number of deposit receipts lor small 
sums and indorsing them with much pride. 

When the land agitation was at its height a 
few years ago, a friend of mine was collecting 
rents one day in a town in the county of 
Leitrim. He was seated in a large room of a 
hotel, and nearly fifty tenants were present. 
Very little money had been paid. Abatements 
were naked which the agent had no power to 
make, and there was more conversation than 
business going on. But my friend understands 
the Irish character and its love of talk, and he 
knew that if he permitted the men to expatiate 
on the reasons why they could not pay, he would 
be more likely finally to get the money; so, he 
patiently listened to the usual jeremiades, and 
bided his time. But fortune favoured him. 
The ringleader, or chief Land-Leaguer, amongst 
the assembled tenants was Denis Lynch. He 
held a small farm, but was also a cattle-dealer, 
and his time was of value to him ; and finding 
he could extract no further concession from the 
agent, who liacl offered a fair abatement, he 
announced that he would pay a half-year’s 
rent. • 

‘ I must be off/ he»said, ‘ to the fair of Boyle, 
sir, an’ can’t delay here, like those men. Here 
is a deposit receipt for ten pounds, an’ the half- 
year’s rint is nin* pounds. But be all the saints, 
yer honour, I made the little thrifio by dealing, 
an’ not out of the form !’ . 

‘Well, I)enis/ said the agent, ‘you could not 
deal in cattle without a farm to feed and rest 
your stock; and I have told you that I am 
instructed not to accept less than a year’s rent. 
But’—glancing at the deposit receipt, which he 
had taken from the man, and turning it down 
on the table—‘indorse this receipt, and I will 
consider your case.’ 

Lynch wrote his name across the back of the 
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document; and the other adding his own signa¬ 
ture, said to his clerk : ‘ Take this receipt to 
the bank lip the street and fetch me pound- 
notes for it/ He then proceeded to fill a form 
of receipt for a year’s rent, and handed it to 
Lynch, who was astute enough to see that he 
might profit by what he supposed was an error, 
and quietly folded up the receipt and put it into 
his pocket. 

When the clerk returned, the agent said: ‘Now, 
Denis, here is your change and he began count¬ 
ing and pushing across the table, to the astonished 
tenant, note after note. 1 

‘O sir,’ cried Lynch, ‘what are ye doin’ at 
all?’ 

‘ Why, Denis,’ replied the other, ‘ I am paying 
what is due to you. You gave me a deposit 
receipt for one hundred pounds; you have got a 
receipt for a year’s rent; and here are eighty-two 
one-pound notes, together with eighteen shillings 
in silver, which is five per cent, discount on 
your rent You can’t blame me for retaining a 
year’s rent—you accepted a receipt for it. And 
indeed, when a man lias hundreds at his banker’s, 
he may fairly be required to pay his rent in full. 
Yet, I make you an allowance. You cannot 
suppose, after what lias taken place, and your 
readiness to avail yourself of what yon believed 
to be an error in the rent receipt, that you 
should receive the ten per cenk abatement offered 
to the tenants generally. I have given you half 
of it, not wishing to be severe. But your tricks 
have not succeeded; and I hope you won’t forget 
the lesson of to-day, and that you will remember 
in future that honesty is the best policy.’ 

All eyes in the room were turned on Lynch, 
who hastily gathered np the notes and stuffed 
them into his pockets; and as he made his way 
to the door, he was heard to murmur, ‘Bcgorra, 
’twas the wrong receipt! ’ 

He departed, feeling he had lost all title to 
leadership ; and as men will still worship success, 
evep when accidental, many voices joined in com¬ 
plimenting ‘his honour, who was too sharp for 
Denis Lynch, who thought to act the rogue, but 
met wid a mistake, glory be to God !’ 

‘His honour’ was soon busily employed in 
receiving the full rents, which nearly all the 
tenants had brought with them. But ne believes 
his collection on that day would have been a 
very 6mall one, if Denis Lynch had not presented 
the ‘ wrong ’ deposit receipt. 


‘clergyman’s sore throat.’ 

4 Dr Thomas Wliipham, M.B., F.R.C.P., phy¬ 
sician to St George’s Hospital, and in charge 
of the department for Diseases of the Throat 
there, claims to have discover^ the origin of 
‘clergyman’s sore throat,’ a disorder which 
often proves so troublesome to ministers ctf 
religion. He was , struck, it appears, by the 
circumstance that barristers—from whom as great 
oratorical efforts are exacted as from clergymen— 
do not suffer from this highly painful and in¬ 
convenient form of sore throat. He looked 
around for an explanation, and endeavoured, at 
first, to trace it to adverse atmospheric conditions. 
But he early decided that the air of a crowded 
court of law must be more injurious than that 


of an ordinary place of worship ; and hence he 
was forced to seek elsewhere a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the problem he had set himself. At 
length the different positions, in relation to their 
auditors, from which clergymen and barristers 
spoke, suggested itself for consideration. «While 
a barrister -slightly threw back his head in 
addressing the judge and jury who were seate^l 
above him, the clergyman depressed his in 
addressing the congregation seated below him. 
Experiments were made with a man reading 
aloud with hip head in the two positions. In 
the first, the tone of his voice was clear and 
pMietrating, and phonation was practised with a 
mmimum of exertion ; in the Becond, the tone 
giw muffled, and the previous distinctness could 
onlm be approximated with additional effort. 
Noi\was indistinct utterance the only result 
recoAed of the experiment in the second posi¬ 
tion. ^Thc friction of the air passing through 
the throat of the reader was very much 
increased. Thus, says Dr Whipham, hypeiwmia 
was established in the parts affected by tliis 
excessive friction; and temporary hyperemia, 
if frequently encouraged, 6oon becomes chronic 
congestion. Dr Wliipham was sathfied that he 
had arrived at the true cause of ‘clergyman’s 
sore throatand facts soon came to coniirm his 
impression. Two clergymen, hailing from dif¬ 
ferent parte of the country, placed themselves 
under treatment for the disorder, which had 
long held a hold on them. They were directed, 
in speaking from the pulpit, lor the future to 
hold their heads well up, instead of allowing 
them to droop forwards and downwards. Both 
soon reported ‘ a speedy relief from their suffering.’ 

IN THE DISTANT YEARS. 

We met last in the distant years, 

And }>arted, ne’er to meet again ; 

My aching eyes were filled with tears, 

My heart was sore with untold pain. 

Rut, though we parted thus for aye, 

A lingering b&pe my heart yet holds, 

•That we may tfneet again some day 

Ere Deatfr'ehall shroud us in his folds. 

We parted ; ’twas the old, old way; 

A too well-trusted friend’s deceit 
Had taken each from each away, 

Roth hoping nevermore to meet. 
lie thought that I was false ; while /, 
Enshadowed under falsehood’s spell, 

"In anger said a last good-bye 
To him I once had loved so well. 

Rut now I know the truth at last; 

I would I knew he knew the same, 

To come to me from out the past 
And tell mo I was not to blame. 

Rut, ah ! ’’tis maybe all too late : 

That^jlay of joy may never dawn; 

•i can no more than watch and wait, 

And through the future years hope on. 

J. A. M‘Donald. 
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JUST BEFORE WINTER. 

13 Y RICHARD JEFFERIES, 

Author ok tup. * Gamekeeper at Home,’ etc. 

A rich tint of russet deepened on tlie Forest 
top and seemed to sink day by day deeper into 
the foliage like a stain; riper and riper it grew, 
os an apple colours. Broad acres these of the 
last crop, the crop of leaves ; a thousand, thou¬ 
sand quarters, the broad earth will be their barn. 
A warm red lies on the hillside above the woods, 
as if the red dawn stayed there through the day ; 
it is the heath and heather seeds; and higher 
still, a pale yellow fills the larches. The whole 
of the, great hill glows with colour under the 
short hours of the October sun; and overhead, 
where the pine cone, hang, the sky is of the 
deepest azure. The conilagration of the woods 
burning luminously crowds into those short hours 
a brilliance the slow summer does not know. 

The frosts and mists unflattering "rains that 
follow in quick succession aWf the equinox, the 
chill winds that creep about the fields, have 
ceased a little while, and there is a pleasant 
sound in the fir-trees. Everything is not gone 
yet. In the lanes that lead down to the 
‘ (thaws ’ in the dells, the ‘ gills,’ as'Hlicse wooded 
depths are called, buckler ferns, green, fresh, 
and elegantly fashioned, remain under the shelter 
of the hazel-lined banks. From the tops of the 
ash-wands, where the linnets so lately sang, 
coming up from the stubble, the darkened 
leaves have been blown, and their much-divided 
•branches stand hare like outstretched fingers. 
Black-spotted sycamore leaves are down, hut 
the moss grows thick and deeply green; and 
the trumpets of the lichen seem to be larger 
now they are moist, than when t^iey were dry 
under the summer heat Here is licrb'Itobert 
in flower—its leaves are scarlet; a leaf of St 
John’s wort, too, has become scarlet; the bramble 
leaves are many shades of crimson; one plant of 
tormentil has turned yellow. Furze bushes, grown 
taller since the spring, hear a second bloom, but 


not perhaps so golden as the first. It is the 
true furze, and not the lesser gorse ; it is covered 
with half-opened buds; and it is clear, if the 
short hours of sun would but lengthen, the 
whole gorse hedge would become aglow again. 
Our trees, too, that roll up their buds so tightly, 
like a dragoon’s cloak, would open them again 
at Christmas; and the sticky 'horse-chestnut 
would send forth its long ears of leaves for New- 
year’s Day. They would all come out in leaf 
again if wc had hut a little more sun; they are j 
quite ready for a second summer. 1 

Brown lie the acorns, yellow where they were ! 
fixed in their cups ; two of these cups seem 
almost as large as the great acorns from abroad. 

A red dead nettle, a mauve thistle, white and 
pink bramble-flowers, a white strawberry, a little 
yellow tormentil, a broad yellow dandelion, 
narrow hawkweeds, and blue scabious, are all 
in flower in the lane. Others are scattered on 
the mounds and in the meads adjoining, where 
may he collected some heath still in bloom, 
prunella, hypernicum, white yarrow, some heads 
of red clover, some beautiful buttercups, three 
bits of blue veronica, wild chamomile, tall yellow 
weed, pink centaury, succory dock cress, daisies, 
fleabanc, knapweed, and delicate blue harebells. 
Two York roses flower on the hedge : altogether, 
twenty-six flowers, a large bouquet for the 19th 
of October, gathered, too, in a hilly country. 

Besides these, note the. broad hedge-parsley 
leaves, tunnelled by leaf-miners; bright masses 
of haws gleaming in the sun; scarlet hips; 
great brown cones fallen from the spruce-firs ; 
black heart-shape A bindweed leaves here, and 
buff bryony leaves yonder; green and scarlet 
berries of white bryony hanging thickly on bines 
from which the leaves have withered; and bunches 
of grass, half yellow and half green, along the 
mound. Now that the leaves have been brushed 
from the beech saplings, you may see how 
the leading stem rises in a curious wavy line; 
some of the leaves lio at the foot, washed in 
white dew, that stays in the shade all day; 
the wetness of the dew makes the brownish red 
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of tlie leaf show clear and bright. One leaf 
falls in the stillness of the air slowly, as if 
let down by a cord of gossamer gently, and not 
as a stone falls—fate delayed to the last. A 
moth adheres to a bough, hi3 wings half open, 
like a short brown cloak flung over his shoul¬ 
ders. Pointed leaves, some drooping, some hori¬ 
zontal, some fluttering slightly, still stay on the 
tall willow-wands, like bannerets on the knights’ 
lances, much torn in the late battle of the winds. 
There is a shower from a clear sky under the 
trees in the forest; brown acorns rattling as 
they fall, and rich coloured Spanish chestnuts 
thumping the sward, and sonfetimes striking you 
as you pass under; they lie on the ground in 
pocketfuls. Specks of brilliant scarlet dot the 
grasB like some bright berries blown from the 
bushes; but on stooping to pick them, they are 
found to be the heads of a fungus. Near by 
lies a black magpie’s feather, spotted with round 
dots of white. 

At the edge of the trees stands an old timbered 
farmstead, whose gables and dark lines of wood 
have not been painted in the memory of man, 
dull and weather-beaten, but very homely ; and 
by it rises the delicate cone of a new oast- 
house, the tiles on which are of the brightest 
red. Lines of bluish smoko* ascend from among 
the bracken of the wild open ground, where a 
tribe of gypsies have pitched their camp. Three 
of the vans are time-stained and travel-worn, 
with dull red roofs ; the fourth is brightly picked 
out with fresh yellow paint, and stands a marked 
object at the side. Orange-red beeches rise be¬ 
yond them on the slope; two hoop-tents, or 
kibitkas, just large enough to creep into, arc 
near the fires, where the women are cooking 
the gypsy’s bouillon, that savoury stew of all 
things good : vegetables, meat, and scraps, and 
savouries, collected as it were in the stockpot 
from twenty miles round. Hodge, the stay-at- 
home, sturdy carter, eats bread and cheese and 
poor bacon sometimes ; he looks with true British 
scorn on all scraps and soups, and stockpots and 
bouillons —not for him, not he ; he would rather 
munch dry bread and cheese for every meal all 
the year round, though he could get. bits as 
easy as the other and without begging. The 
gypsy is a cook. The man with a gold ring 
in his ear; the woman with a silver ring on 
her finger, coarse black snaky hair like a horse’s 
mane; the boy with naked olive feet; dark 
eyes all of them, and an Oriental, sidelong look, 
and a strange inflection of tone that turns onr 
common English words irfto a foreign language— 
there they camp in the fern, in the sun, their 
Eastern donkeys of Syria scattered round them, 
their children rolling about "like foals in the 
grass, a bit out of the distant Orient under our 
Western oaks. *• 

It is the nature of the oak to bo still, it is 
the nature of the hawk to roam with the wind. 
The Anglo-Saxon labourer remains in his cottage 

g eneration after generation, ploughing the same 
elds; the express train may rush Dy, but ho 
feels no wish to rush with it; he scarcely turns 
to look at it; all the note he takes is that it 
marks the time to ‘knock off’ and ride the 
horses home. And if hard want at last forces 


him away, and ho emigrates, he would as soon 
jog to the port in a wagon, a week on the road, 
as go by steam ; as soon voyage in a sailing-ship 
as by the swift Cunarder. The swart gypsy, like 
the hawk, for ever travels on, but, like the> hawk, 
that seems to have no road, and yet returns to 
the same trees, so he, winding in circles of which 
we civilised people do not understand the map, 
comes, in his own times and seasons, home to the 
same waste spot, and cooks his savoury bouillon 
by the same beech. They have camped here 
for so many years, that it is impossible to trace 
when they did not; it is wild still, like them¬ 
selves. Nor has their nature changed any more 
than the nature of the trees. 

The gypsy loves the crescent moon, the evening 
star, the clatter of the fern-owl, the ' beetle’s hum. 
die was born on the earth in the tent, and he has 
lived like a species of human wild animal ever 
since. Of his own free-will he will have nothing 
to do with rites or litanies; he may perhaps be 
married in a place of worship, to make it legal, 
that is all. At the end, were it not for the law, 
he would for choice be buried beneflh the ‘fire¬ 
place’ of their children’s children. He will not 
dance to the pipe ecclesiastic, sound it who may 
—churchman, dissenter, priest, or laic. Like the 
trees, ho is simply indifferent. All the great 
wave of teaching and text and tracts and 
missions and the produce of the printing-press 
has made no impression upon his race any more 
than upon the red-deer that roam in the forest 
behind his camp. The negroes have their fetich, 
every nation its idols; the gypsy alone has 
none—not even a superstitious observance ; they 
have no idolatry of the Past, neither have they 
the exalted thought of ihe Present. It is very 
tf range that it. should be so at this the height 
of our civilisation, and you might go many thou¬ 
sand miles and search from Africa to Australia 
before yon would find another people without a 
l)eity. That can only be seen under an English 
sky, under English oaks and beeches. 

Are they the oldest race on earth? and have 
they worn out all tlytgods? Have they worn out 
all the hopes and fears of the human heart iu tens 
of thousands of jfbars, and do they merely live, 
acquiescent to fate? For some have thought to 
trace in the older races an apathy as with the 
Chinese, a religion of moral maxims and som * 
lew joss-house superstitions, which they them¬ 
selves full well know to be naught, worshipping 
their ancestors, but with no vital living force, 
like that which drove Mohammed’s bands to 
zealous fury, like that which sent our own 
Puritans over the sea in the Mayflower. No 
living faith. So old, so very, very old, older 
than the Chinese, older than the Copts of Egypt, 
older ,than the Aztecs ; back to those dim Sanskrit 
times that seem like the clouds on the far horizon* 
of human experience, where space and chaos 
begin to take shape, though but of vapour. So 
old, they went through civilisation ten thousand 
years since ; they have worn it all out, even hope 
in thq future ; they merely live acquiescent to 
fate, like the red-deer. The crescent moon, the 
evening star, the clatter of the fern-owl, the red 
embers of the wood-fire, the pungent smoke blown 
round about by the occasional puffs of wind, the 
shadowy trees, the sound of the horses cropping 
the grass, the night that steals on till the stubbles 
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alone are light among the fields—the gypsy sleeps 
| in hiB tent on mother-earth; it is, you see, 
primeval man with primeval nature. One tiling 
lie gains at least—an iron health, an untiring foot, 
women whose haunches bear any burden, children 
whose ijakcd feet are not afraid of the dew. 

By sharp contrast, the Anglo-Saxon labourer 
w^io lives in the cottage close by and works 
at the old timbered farmstead, is profoundly 
religious. 

The gypsies return from their rambling soon 
after the end of hop-picking, and hold a kind 
of informal fair on the village green with cock- 
shies, swings, and all the clumsy games that 
extract money from clumsy hands. It is almost 
the only time of the year when the labouring 
people have any casn ; their weekly wages 
are mortgage beforehand; the hop - picking 
money comes in a lump, and they have some¬ 
thing to spend. Hundreds of pounds are paid 
to meet the tally or account kept by the pickers, 
the old word tally still surviving, and this has 
to be charmed out of their pockets. Besides 
the gypsies’ fair, the little shopkeepers in the 
villages send out circulars to the most outlying 
cottage announcing the annual sale at an immense 
sacrifice ; anything to get the hop-pickers’ casli; 
and the packmen come round, too, with jewelry 
and lace and linery. The village by the Forest 
has been haunted by the gypsies for a century ; 
its population in the last thirty years has much 
increased, and it is very curious to observe how 
the gypsy element has impregnated the. place. 
Not only arc the names gypsy ; the faces are 
gypsy ; the black coarse hair, high cheek-bones, 
and peculiar forehead, linger; even many of 
the shopkeepers have a distinct trace, and others 
that do not i-limv it so much, are known to be 
nevertheless related. 

Until land became so valuable—it is now again 
declining—them* F-*rest grounds of heath and 
bracken were lrce to all coiners, and great num¬ 
bers of squatters built lints and inclosed pieces 
of land. They cleared away the gorsc and heath 
and grubbed the fir-tree stumps, and found, after 
a while, that the. apparently barren sand could 
grow a good sward. No one would think any¬ 
thing could flourish on such an arid sand, exposed 
at a great height on the open hill to the cutting 
winds. Contrary, however, to appearances, lair 
crops, and sometimes two crops of hay are yielded, 
and there is always a good bite for cattle. These 
squatters consequently came to keep cows, some¬ 
times one and sometimes two—anticipating the 
three acres and a cow—and it is very odd to 
hear the women at the hop-picking telling each 
other they are going to churn to-niglit. They 
have, in fact, little dairies. Such are the better 
class of squatters. But others there are wha have 
%hown no industry, half gypsies, who do anything 
but work—tramp, beg, or poach ; sturdy fellows, 
stalking round with toy-brooms for sale, with all 
the blackguardism of both races. They keep just 
within the law; they do not steal or commit 
burglary ; but decency, order, and society they 
Ret utterly at defiance. For instance, a gentle¬ 
man pleased with the splendid view, built a large 
mansion in one spot, never noticing that tne 
entrance was opposite a row of cottages, or rather 
thinking no evil of it. The result was that 
neither Lis wife nor visitors could go in or out 


without being grossly insulted, without rhyme 
or reason, merely for the sake of blackguardism. 
Now, the pure gypsy in his tent or the Anglo- 
Saxon labourer would not do thisj it was the 
half-breed. The original owner was driven from 
his premises ; and they are said to have changed 
hands several times since from the same cause. 
All over the parish this half-breed element shows 
its presence by the extraordinary and unusual 
coarseness of manner. The true English rustic 
is always civil, however rough, and will not 
offend you with anything unspeakable, so that 
at fibst it is quite bewildering to meet with such 
behaviour in the midst of green lanes. This is 
Jhe explanation—the gypsy taint. Instead of 
the growing population obliterating the gypsy, 
the gypsy has saturated the English folk. 

When people saw the red man driven from 
the prairies and backwoods of America, and 
whole States as large as Germany without a 
single Indian left, much was written on the 
extermination ,pf the aborigines by the stronger 
Saxon. As the generations lengthen, the facts 
appear to wear another aspect. From the inter¬ 
marriage of the lower orders with the Indian 
squaws, the* Indian blood has got into the Saxon 
veins, and now the cry is that the red man is 
exterminating the Saxon, so greatly 1ms he 
leavened the population. The\typical Yankee 
luce, as drawn in-* Punchy is indeed the red 
Indian profile with a white skin and a chimney¬ 
pot hat. Upon a small scale, the same thing 
lias happened in this village by the Forest; 
the gypsy half-breed has stained the native, 
blood. Perhaps races like the Jew and gypsy, 
so often quoted as instances of the permanency 
of type, really owe that apparent fixidity to 
their power of mingling with other nations. 
They are kept alive as races by mixing; other¬ 
wise, one of two things would happen—the Jew 
and the gypsy must have died out, or else have 
supplanted all the races of the globe. Had the 
Jews been so fixed a type, by this time their 
offspring would have been more numerous than 
the Chinese. The reverse, however, is the case; 
and therefore, we may suppose they must have 
become extinct, had it not been for fresh sup¬ 
plies of Saxon, Teuton, Spanish, and Italian 
blood. It is iu fact the intermarriages that have 
kept the falsely so-called pure races of these 
human parasites alive. The mixing is continually 
going on. The gypsies who still stay in their tents, 
however, look askance upon those who' desert 
them for the roof. Two gypsy women, thorough¬ 
bred, came into a village shop and bought a variety 
of groceries, ending with a pound of biscuits and 
a Guy Fawkes’ mask fdr a boy. They were clad 
in dirty jackets and hats, draggle-tails, unkempt 
and unwashed, with orange and red kerchiefs 
round their necks (ilie gypsy colours). Happening 
to look out of window, they saw a young servant- 
girl with a perambulator* on the opposite side 
of the ‘street*;’ she was tidy and decently dressed, 
looking after her mistress’ children in civilised 
fashion ; but they recognised her as a deserter 
from the tribe,.and blazed with contempt. ‘Don’t 
she look a figure! ’ exclaimed these dirty crea¬ 
tures. 

The short hours shorten, and the leaf-crop is 
gathered to the great barn of the earth ; the 
oaks alone, more tenacious, retain their leaves, 
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that have now become a colour like new leather. 
It- is too brown for buff—it is more like fresh 
harness. The berries are red on the holly bushes 
and holly trees that grow, whole copses of them, 
on the forest elopes—‘the Great Rough*—the 
half-wild sheep have polished the stems of these 
holly trees till they shine, by rubbing their 
fleeces against them. The farmers have been 
drying their damp wheat in the oasthouses 
over charcoal fires, and wages are lowered, and 
men discharged. Vast loads of brambles and 
thorns, dead firs, useless hop-poles and hopbines 
and gorse are drawn together for the great bdnfire 
on the green. The 5th of November bonfires are 
still vital institutions, and from the top of tl\e 
hill you may see them burning in all directions, 
as if an enemy had set fire to the hamlets. 

BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


Near one window stood a high Japanese screen, 
with plate-glass panels. Isodore had barely time 
to conceal herself behind this, when Le Gautier 
entered. He seemed somewhat hurried, but 
otherwise calm enough, as he walked into the 

room and towards Enid. ‘Before I leave’-- 

Then he stopped suddenly. , 

Sir Geoffrey was standing a little way back 
from the group, one hand behind his back, the 
other pointing with unsteady forefinger to Linda 
Despard, while be never moved his eyes from Le 
Gautier’s face. A little flick of the nostrils, a 
quiver of the lip, and the Frenchman was him¬ 
self again. But Sir Geoffrey never moved; lie 
merely opened his lips, and snapped out one 
word, ‘Well?’ 

‘Is this a theatrical rehearsal V Le Gautier 
asked at length. 

‘I am waiting/ the baronet returned, ‘for 
some explanation. To a man of your astuteness, 
I need not be explicit. This lady, monsieur, 
and you, I hear, are old acquaintances/ 

‘You talk in riddles, Sir Geoffrey/ 

‘You are anxious to gain time. I, on the other 
hand, do not wish to be too hard upon you. Let 
me explain. Miss Linda Despard—who has been 
in my house for some time, the result of an 
accident, the details of which you have probably 
beard—turns out to be an old friend of yours. 
She is dressed this ( moment, you perceive, in a 
character which had bee# rehearsed under your 
personal superintendence—the character of my 
late brother/ 

‘But what can this poBsibly have to do with 
me ? * 

* A truce to this folly ! ’ Sir Geoffrey Cried 
warmly. ‘I haVe heard everything about the 
jugglery at Paddington—the mirrors, and Pepper’s 
Ghosts, and the whcle miserable machinery by 
which I was deluded.’ 

‘Then you no longer believe?’ Le Gautier 
asked, fixing his glittering eyes upon the baronet’s 
face. 

But the magnetic power was gone now ; the 


glance was returned as sternly. Sir Geoffrey 
seemed a new man. ‘I do not believe/ he 
replied. 

‘Then take the consequences—be a haunted, 
miserable man for the rest of your days*! You 
will not be warned. I have done all T can for 
you. If you like to believe the tale you have 
heal’d, I will not prevent you. I say again, take 
the consequences/ 

‘On the contrary, my good sir, it is you who 
will bo the principal sufferer. I wish to make 
this interview as pleasant as possible, and cannot 
do better than by making it brief. There was 
a little t contract between us, which you will i 
consider at an end from this moment/ 

„ ‘And why?’ Le Gautier asked hotly. ‘You 
have proved nothing against me at present. This 
Linda Despard, whose tale you have been listen¬ 
ing to, is no friend of mine.’ 

‘ Can you look her in the face and say that she 
is wrong?’ Sir Geoffrey interrupted. ‘Of course, 
you cannot deny the truth of her words. Then 
why am I bound to fulfil my contract with 
you?’ 

‘ Because I have your word it shall be so. On 
your word, and by the power I hold over you, 

I claim my wife still/ 

‘And in good time, you shall liavc her, Hector 
le Gautier/ 

The group assembled there looked suddenly at 
Lucrecc, as she spoke. She came forward now, 
facing the Frenchman, who eyed her with an 
undisguised sneer. 

‘And what has the maid of Miss Oliarteris to do 
with me ?’ 

‘Much,’ she answered quietly.—‘Do you know 
who I am?’ 

‘A servant who has got into the drawing-room 
by mistake. If I am wrong, please enlighten 
me.’ 

Lucrece stepped forward, throwing her head 
back, and placing one hand upon a table at her 
side. *1 will enlighten you. Five years is a 
long time in a lifetime like mine, but your 
memory will carry you back to the Villa Mattio. 
Hector le Gautier, I am Lucrece Visci, sister of 
your friend Carlo Visci/ 

‘And I am no wiser now/ 

‘But I am/ Enid exclaimed.—‘Father, you 
remember Signor Visci, the artist who used to 
meet us at Rome ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear’—with a glance at Le Gautier— 

‘a fine specimen of an Italian gentleman. The 
only unpleasant recollection I have of him is, 
that he first introduced me to Monsieur le 
Gautier/ 

The Frenchman’s eyes flashed, and lie moved 
as if to speak ; but Lucrece continued rapidly: 

* You may not remember me; but vou have 
not forgotten my sister, Genevieve.—Ah! I have 
moved you now!—Miss Charteris, you were in 
Rome when she disappeared. Her false lover 
stand,*? before you now ! ’ 

‘ It is false ! ’ Le Gautier exclaimed. ‘ Prove 1 
that I ’- 

‘It is true.—Provo it? Look at your own 
face there! ’ Lucrecc cried, pointing to a mirror 
opposite him. ‘Look there, and deny it if vou 
can!’ 



BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


* True or false, I cannot waste words with you. 
—Sir Geoffrey, I hold you to your promise.— 
Enid, you shall keep your word.’ 

‘We are not in the habit of bestowing the; 
daughters of our house upon adventurers,’ Sir' 
Geonrej* replied. ‘I am sure your natural good 
sense and a little calm reflection will show you 
th« folly of your demand.’ 

‘ My father has spoken for me/ Enid said. ‘ I 
have nothing to add.’ 

Le Gautier stepped across the room to her. 
She rose to her leet in alarm, Lucrece stood 
between the two, and grasping Enid l>y the 
wrist, and laying her hand upon the Frenchman’s 
shoulder, held him back. ‘Are you mad that 
you ask this thing ? * she asked. 

‘ And whore r ' i-? How does it concern you ? ’ 

She looked aim steadily in the face as she" 
replied : ‘ Then I must refresh your memory 
and raising her voice, till it rang through 
the lofty room, * because you have a wife 
already! ’ 

Lo Gautier staggered hack; but he was not 
beaten yet. ‘ Another of your little fabrications/ 
he said mockingly, 

‘Look at him!’ Lucrece exclaimed, turning to 
tho others, and pointing at the detected man with 
infinite scorn. ‘Look into his face—mark his | 
dejected air, though he braves it out well, and 
tell me if I am wrong.’ 

‘Your word is doubtless a good one ; but there 
is something better than words, and that is proof. 
I)o you not think I can see through this paltry 
conspiracy which has been got up against me? 
But you have tho wrong man to deal with in 
me lor that. I will have the compact fulfilled ; 
my power is not over yet; and, Sir Geoffrey, 1 
give you one more chance. Refuse at your 
peril.’ 

‘ I do refuse/ Sir Geoffrey answered icily. ‘ Do 
your worst.’ 

‘ That is your decision ?—And now, as to these 
groundless accusations you have brought against i 
me. You have made them ; prove them.’ lie | 
turned to Lucrece with a gesture which was j 
almost noble, all the actor’s instinct aroused in ! 
him now. There was one desperate chance lor j 
him yet. 

‘You had best take care, if I accept you at 1 
your word.’ 

‘I wish to he taken at my word. I demand j 
your proofs! ’ 

‘ And you shall have them ! ’ Saying these 
words, Lucrece glided swiftly from the room. 

An awkward silence fell upon the group. Le 
Gautier was the first to speak. There was a kind 
of moisture, in his eye, and an air of resigned 
melancholy on his face. ‘You have misjudged 
me/ ho said sorrowfully. * Some day, you? will! 
tfe ashamed of this.—Sir Geoffrey, you are the 
victim of a designing woman, who seeks, for some 
reason, to traduce my fair fame. If I have a 
wife, let them bring me face to face with her 
here.’ 

‘You have your wish, Hector, for I am he*e !’ 

Le Gautier bounded forward like a man who 
has received a mortal hurt, and gazed at the 
speaker with glaring eyes. Valerie was standing 
before him, not without agitation herself. A low 
cry burst from his lips, and he drew his shaking 
hand down his white damp face. ‘What brings 


you here?’ he asked, his voice sounding strangely 
to his own ears, as if it came from far away. 
‘Woman ! why do you come here now, to destroy 
me utterly ? ’ 

She shrank back—an eloquent gesture to the 
onlookers— a gesture seven years’ freedom from 
thraldom had not obliterated. ‘ You wished to 
see me. Lo! I am hero! Turn round to your 
friends now, and deny that I am your lawful 
wife—deny again that you have ever seen me 
before, and put me to the proof.—Why do you 
not .speak? Why do you not show a little 
of that manhood you used to have? Strike 
me, as you have done often in the times gone 
iy--anything bcttei* than standing there, a poor, 
pitiful, detected swindler—a miserable hound 
indeed ! ’ 

There was a dead silence now, only broken by 
Le Gautier’s heavy breathing, and the rustle of 
his sleeve as he wiped the perspiration from his 
face. 

‘There is tlft proof you demanded/ Lucrece 
said at length. ‘ We are waiting for you to deny 
the witness of your eyes.’ 

But still Le Gautier did not speak, standing 
there like Rome stone figure, his limbs almost 
powerless. He raised his head a moment, then 
lowered it again swiftly. He tried to articulate 
a few words, out his tongue refusal its office. 

Sir Geoffrey laid* his hand upon the bell. 

‘ Have you nothing to say?’ he asked. 

‘ 1—I- Let me go Out—the place is choking 

me ! ’ 

Sir Geoffrey rang the hell sharply. ‘Then this 
interview had better ^ close. It has already been 
too long, and degrading.—James, show Monsieur 
le Gautier out, if you please.—I have the honour 
to wish you good-morning ; and if we do meet 
again/ he added in a stern undertone, ‘remember, 
it is as strangers.’ / 

Le Gautier, without another word or look, left 
the room, Lucrece following a moment later, and 
leading Valerie away. Isodore stepped out from 
her hiding-place, lier face alternately scornful and 
tender. 

‘ We owe you a heavy debt of gratitude indeed!’ 
Sir Geoffrey exclaimed warmly. ‘ It is extremely 
good of you to take all this trouble for more 
strangers. Accept my most sincere thanks ! ’ 

‘We are not quite strangers/ Isodore replied, 
turning to Enid. ‘Lucrece. told you who she 
was; let me tell you who I am. I have never 
met you, though once I hoped to do so. I am 
Genevieve Visci! ’ 

‘ What! Signor Visci’s sifter—the girl who— 
who ’- t 

‘Do not hesitate to say it. Yes, Isodore and 
Genevieve are one. Out of recollection of old 
times, when you were so kind to my dear brother, 

I have not forgotCcn you, knowing Le Gautier 
so well.’ 

‘But Lucrece, your sister, to come here as my 
maid. And Le Gautier—how efid you know ? I 
am all at sea yet’ 

‘It is a long sad story,*md some day, when 
I know you better, I will tell you all, but not 
now. But one thing, please, remember, that come 
what will, Le Gautier cannot harm you now. 
He may threaten, but he is powerless. I have 
only to hold up my hand ’- 

‘And Frederick—Mr Maxwell?’ 
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‘Do not be impatient. You will see him to¬ 
morrow ; for this evening I have need of him. 
You have not the slightest grounds for anxiety. 
Lo Gautier will never harm any one more.’ 

1 How strangely, sternly, you speak,’ Enid 
replied. 

Isodore smiled. ‘Do I? Well, you heard what 
Lucrece said, and I may have planned a little 
retaliation of my own. The eastern eagle flies 
slowly, but his flight is sure. Trust me, and fear 
not.’ 

Enid was bewildered. But the time was .near 
when she was to understand. 

With baffled fury and reffcnge raging in hi* 
heart, Le Gautier turned away in the direction 
of his lodgings, anywhere to get away from 
himself for a time, nothing left to him now 
but to wreak his vengeance upon Sir Geoffrey in 
the most diabolical way his fiendish ingenuity 
could contrive—and Isodore. By this time, Max¬ 
well was no more ; there was soim, grain of satis¬ 
faction in that; and he had Marie St Jean to fall 
back upon. 

He sat brooding in his rooms till nearly nine— 
time to attend the meeting of the League, the 
last one he determined that should ever see 
his face. Had he known how fatally true this 
was, ho would have faced a thousand dangers 
rather than gone to Gray’s Lin Road that night. 
It was nearly ten when he lowered his gas, 
and struck off across the side streets in the 
direction of Holborn. When he reached his 
destination, he walked up-stairs, the only arrival 
as yet. Had he been less preoccupied, he would 
not have failed to notice the glance bestowed 
upon him by the custodian. He lingered about 
the room till one by one the company came in. 

They were not long in commencing business. 
Le Gautier did not occupy the chair on this 
occasion ; the proceedings of the evening were 
important, and a Supreme Councillor was present. 
He greeted each man coldly. To Le Gautier 
his manner was stern to the last degree. The 
routine commenced, and was conducted quietly 
for some time in the briefest, dryest fashion. 
Then the president ior the evening rose, and 
taking from his pocket the gold moidore, com¬ 
manded every one there to throw his upon 
the table. Presently, nine golden coins glittered 
on the green baize. ‘One short,’ the president 
said sternly. ‘Whose?’ 

They looked round, each waiting for the other 
to speak. 

‘It is mine,’ Le »Gautier exclaimed. ‘I did 
not think it necessary.’ ^ 

‘You have no right to think ; it is not in 
your province. If you have in an f way parted 

with it’- He stopped significantly, and Le 

Gautier hastily intervened. 

‘I humbly beg your pardon. I will fetch 
it immediately. I have not far to go ; I v can 
return at once. In justice to myseif, I am sure 
you will permit me to fetch it.’ 

‘No!’ thundered the Chief Councillor with a 
glance in Le Gautier’s face that made his heart 
beat thick and fast. ‘And as to justice, you shall 
have it presently, to the uttermost scruple.— 
Gentlemen, there is a traitor present! ’ 

With one accord they sprang to their feet, 
suspicion and alarm in every eye. 


‘Who is it?’ they cried. ‘Death to the 
traitor! ’ 

‘ Look round among yourselves, and see if you 
can discover him.—No? Then he wears a good 
mask who has a hard conscience.—Stahd up, 
traitor!—ay, the most despicable ; stand up, and 
look us in the face! Who is the man who has 
enjovud our deepest confidences—the man we 
have to thank Isodore for discovering?—Stand 
up, I say ! Rise, Hector le Gautier ! * 

The Frenchman knew his last hour bad come ; 
lie knew that such a bold accusation as this could 
not be made without the most convincing proof. 
But despite his failings, he was not the man to 
cower before such a great danger. He braced 
his nerves till they were like steel ; there was 
no particle of fear in his face as he turned at 
'bay. 

‘1 had expected something like this,’ he said. 
‘It is not likely that my promotion should pass 
by without incurring some jealousy. I will say 
nothing about my long services, the years I have 
spent in the service of the League. My accuser, 
and your proof! ’ 

A murmur of applause ran round the table 
at this sentiment. There was no appearance of 
guilt here. 

* ‘ Isodore is your accuser—the proofs she holds. 
You are charged with conspiracy to overthrow 
the League, in conjunction with another person. 
Your companion is one Marie St Jean.’ 

Even with his iron nerves under control as 
they were, Le Gautier could not repress a start, 
which was not lost upon the Councillor. 

‘Marie St Jean,’ he continued, ‘received from 
you certain papers for the purpose of handing 
them over to the police. The information con¬ 
tained therein is complete. Do you deny your 
handwriting?’ 

lie threw a bundle of papers across the table 
to Le Gautier. As he read them, liis white face 
became corpse-like in its livid hue. But he w r as 
fighting for his life now, and summoned all liis 
sell-command to his aid, knowing lull well that 
if lie was condemned, he would never leave that 
room alive. His calm air came back to him. 

‘ 1 admit the handwriting—private memoranda 
stolen from my apartments. 1 am still waiting 
for your proof. Besides, Marie St Jean is a 
member of the League ; she restored to me ’- 

‘Your insignia, which you had the temerity 
to stake upon the colour at Homburg.—Sal van ni, 
I call upon you to say if this is not so ? ’ 

‘ 1 would rather say nothing about this,’ Sal- 
varini said. Le Gautier noticed how distressed 
and agitated lie was. ‘I fear—I much fear you 
have too much proof, without calling upon me.’ 

‘ You stand by a friend, Luigi! ’ Le Gautier 
said bitterly. * l)o not think of me now. Every 
man must look to himself!’ 

‘Sufficient of this,’ the president interrupted. 

‘ My proofs are overpowering. You are charged 
with packing the cards, to force the Brother 
Maxwell upon a dangerous mission.’ 

‘ Enough ! ’ the prisoner exclaimed ; * confront 
me with my accuser ! ’ 

‘ You shall sec her.—Isodore ! ’ 

As he raised his voice, a breathless hush fell 
upon the assembly. Presently, a woman entered ; 
lor a moment she looked at the group, and then 
raising her veil, showed her beautiful face. 


was no appearance of 
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* Mario 1’ A deep, bitter cry, following this, 
word, burst from Le Gautier’s lips, and he fell 
forward upon the table, his head upon his hands. 
There was no escape now, he knew full welL 
And the woman he thought had loved him— 
the woman who knew all his plans to the letter, 
was the Princess of the League, the most danger- 
mis member, Isodore herself! Salvarini looted 
into her face l'or a moment, and then whispered 
one word—Genevieve; but she heard it, and 
smiled at him, pleased that one man should 
remember—heard the little word which struck 
ft womanly chord in her heart, and was thankful. 
Then she made him a sign to be silent. 

Stunned by the crushing force and suddenness 
of the blow, Le Gautier half lay there, with his 
head resting -.pon the table, no sound breaking 
the solemn snoncc. The president addressed fchte 
wretched man, asking him if he had anything to 

say. 

He raised his head and looked dazedly around, 
then down again. ‘ I ? No ! 1 have nothing to 
say. My doom is sealed ! ’ 

‘ Bind him ! ’ . 

Rough hands were laid upon the doomed 
wretch, and fastened him in his chair securely, j 
taking care to make his bonds too tight for escape. I 
Lo Gautier did not resist; he knew now that 
there was no escape in all the wide world for 
him. They left liim thus, trooping in to an 
adjoining room to go through the mockery of the 
trial which the orders of the League demanded. 

When Le Gautier looked up, he was alone, 
save for Isodore. ‘You arc satisfied with your 
work now?’ 

‘ Yes, 1 am satisfied now,' Isodore echoed. ‘ So 
you thought to play me off against Enid (Jliarteris, 
poor iool! Hector Jc Gautier, 1 am going to 
tax your memory. Do you remember one even¬ 
ing in the Mattio woods when you abimdoned 
a lonely trusting girl, the sister of your friend? 
J)o you remember laughing at a vow of vengeance 
live years ago? Justice is slow, hut it is sure. 
Do you remember ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Is it possible that you can be 1 ’- 

‘Yes, it is possible, for I am Genevieve Visci! 

71 is my turn now.’ And without another word 
she left him. 

Presently, a desire to live took the place of 
his dull despair. In an agony he tugged and 
turned, cutting his wrists with the keen rope 
till the blood ran down his hands. He could 
hear the low monotonous voices from the adjoin¬ 
ing room, the hurrying footsteps in the road 
below ; and only that thin wall between himself 
and safety. Even the window leading from the 
iron staircase was open, and the evening breeze 
fanned his white despairing face. He struggled 
again till his heart nearly burst, and then, worn 
* out, broke into tears. 

4 Hector! ' 

He turned round, hardly certain whether it 
was a voice or a fancy. Gradually out of the 
mists a figure emerged, and creeping stealthily 
across the bare floor, camd to his side. * It was 
Valerie. 

‘So you have come to gloat over my misery 
too/ he whispered hoarsely. ‘ Go, or, manacled 
as I am, I shall do you a mischief.' 

For answer, she drew a knife from her pocket, 
and commenced, with trembling fingers, to sever 


his bonds. One by one the sharp knife cut 
through them, till at length he stood a free man. 
One grudging, grateful glance at the woman, and 
he disappeared. 

CHRISTMAS IN A DAK BUNGALOW. 

I have spent Christmas Day in England and 
abroad, in my own family, in mess, and with 
three commanding officers; but till the year 
1883, I had never spent one absolutely alone. 
I had on this occasion another opportunity of 
spending the day in mess, for I was in India at 
, the time; but I game to the conclusion that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; and 
three days’ leave for certain is better than a fort¬ 
night’s in prospect; and having had rather a try¬ 
ing share of work for some time before Christmas, 
I decided to forego the usual ‘going round the 
men’s dinners/ with its concomitant drinking of 
curious and, l hope, rare liquors, eating pieces 
of Christinas pudding, and subsequently getting 
through the day in a manner more Sunday-like 
than actually amusing. So, on the 23d December 
1 found Thyself about seven r.M. in the dak 
bungalow of a river-side station in the Punjab, 
to which I had been recommended by a messmate 
as a good spot for a few days’ diNk-shooting. My 
servant, a Madra&i, rejoicing in the name of 
Zacharias—the * Madras-man every time liking 
Christian name, sah ’—had preceded me, and had 
got the principal agent for my three days’ shoot¬ 
ing in the shape of a shikaree, who bore the very 
unchristian name of Rukkum (Rook’em) Deen, 
in attendance to make arrangements for the 
morrow. 

Now, I am not going to enter into a discussion 
on the subject of duck-shooting, for many reasons, 
of which I will mention, first, that I might have 
conducted such operations on any other three days 
of the year, if I could have got leave; second, 
that I am not very proud of my own prowess 
with a gun ; third, that I didn't get much, though 
I saw a great deal; and fourth, that the subject 
ol* wildfowl shooting is not one to enter into 
in a light and frivolous spirit, but must be 
approached with awe, and with a due apprecia¬ 
tion of nice distinctions of weights and measures, 
and a ready desire to hear all manner of extra¬ 
ordinary asseverations, however fond of truth the 
listener may be. Mine is a true story, and is only 
a collection of jottings and thoughts. After this 
explanation, I can safely skip over my doings on 
the 24th, which were confined solely to the region 
of the river and the somewhat distant society of 
the wildfowl * 

Christmas Day opened fine and clear. That is 
a matter not of much note in India, where the 
weather is remafkable for its succession of fine 
clear days; but in England, Christmas Da^—if 
nfy recollection serves rad true—does not always 
open fine and clear. I was* called at half-past 
six a.m. ; and by eight had put my cartridges 
together, dispensed with & tub, had breakfast, and 
started for the river again. Outside the d&k 
bungalow, as luck would have it, I met an 
Englishman—a terrible thing on the continent, 

I know; but somehow in India we are not so 
painfully exclusive. I wished him good-morning 
and the compliments of the season; he returned 
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the sentiments ; and that was all the conversation 
I had with a fellow-countryman on that day. I 
was on the river from half-past eight till lour; 
but skip that period for the third of my reasons 
for making this no wildfowler’s story. Soon after 
getting in, cleaning my gun, having my tub, and 
generally assuming a more civilised appearance, I 
heard the church bells ringing ; and hurried off 
to find a children’s service being conducted by a 
very nice, benevolent-looking clergyman, who had 
for "his congregation about twenty children and 
a round dozen of adults, parents and so on. The 
reverend gentleman was giving the children a 
simple address as I entered, and I felt at home 
and happy. The little voice* joined in singing 
hymns and saying prayers; and when the lines, 
‘Guard the sailors tossing on the deep blue sea,’ 
were sung, I let my thoughts wander over a good 
many leagues of land and sea to where others 
were, as I felt sure, thinking of me in the midst 
of their Christmas doings. 

On my return to the bungalow* I found that 
there was an Englishman living under the same 
roof, and felt that I should very much like to 
have a companion at my dinner. I accordingly 
sent Zachanas to find out who the Englishman 
was and what he was doing here; for I did not 
want to bore him with an invitation if he had 
come here for the express purpose of being alone 
with his thoughts. I imagine my faithful valet 
found the inquiry difficult of prosecution, or, what 
is more likely, that he gave it up in favour of 
seeing ‘ master’s Christmas dinner ’ being properly 
cooked. Anyway, it was not till Zacharias 
brought me my soup that he brought the intelli¬ 
gence that ‘the English gentleman having joint 
so my intentions were frustrated, and the only 
attention I could pay the mysterious stranger 
was to send him the following note : 

Dak Bungalow, Christinas Day. 

Dear Sir —I should be very proud if you 
would accept a glass of wine from my bottle, 
which I send by bearer, and drink with me 
to Absent Friends. I am very sorry I did not 
find out till too late that there was an English¬ 
man in the bungalow, or I would have done 
myself the pleasure of asking if you would care 
to dine with a fellow-countryman on this occa¬ 
sion. Hoping you will excuse my intrusion, I 
am, sir, with all the compliments of the season, 
yours truly, H. S. 

I sent him at the same time an open bottle 
of ‘ Sparkling Wine,’ and soon after received my 
bottle back, with but very little gone, and at the 
same time the following ansjver : 

Dear Sir—T hanks very many. A merry 
Christmas to you. I drink your health.—Yours 
sincerely, * -. 

I am very sorry I cannot put in the name tf 
an eminent politician or other dignitary, by way 
of completing the story; but as I couldn’t read 
it, my curiosity must repiain for ever unsatisfied, 
and the mysterious stranger of Christmas Day, 
1883, will remain wrapped up in his mystery, 
unless he chances to peruse these lineB, and, 
remembering the incident, discloses himself. 

As for my Christmas dinner, I must say it was 
as good as any government establishment, and 


much better than most dfik bungalows could pro¬ 
duce. The hand of Zacharias was betrayed in 
potato chips and cunning sauces. I can here 
fairly bring in that I had a duck of my own 
shooting, and the only thing wanting' was 
bread. The forgetful hhansamak or housekeeper 
had not warned the native baker, and I had to 
make the best I could of chupatties, a poor 
substitute ; and I am convinced that its perma¬ 
nent institution on the English diet table would 
soon reduce us to a very low ebb indeed. But 
being in a properly Christmas frame of mind, 
good-will to all men, &c., I determined to make 
the best of a bad business, and toasted them before 
a wood-fife, thus giving myself an opportunity 
of introducing to Zacharias’ notice,, a la Mr 
Barlow, of Sand ford and Merton fame, * The Story 
of King Alfred and the Chupattie, or the Indigent 
Monarch and the Haughty Swineherd’s Wife/ 
Wishing to be understood, I endeavoured to put 
the simple narrative in a somewhat Indianised 
language, and the following was the result: 

‘One time in Englishman’s place, one King 
Alfred living.—Do you understand “king?” Mr 
Queen mbse hurra rajah 3 (the biggest swell of 
all). 

Zacharias. Yes, sab. 

i ‘ One time Alfred Sahib young man, and want¬ 
ing to study how the newly franchised ones would 
vote.—No ; I mean liking to see how his people’s 
getting on mallum. —Do you understand ? ’ 

Zarh. Yes, sail. 

‘ Very well; he went to house of one man 
looking after pigs (Suir kc kuhberdarwallah). That 
right ? ’ 

Zacli. Yes, sab. 

‘ Piginan’s wife not knowing Alfred Sahib have 
much Burra Bahadur (Great Panjandrum), giving 
him some chupatties to toast before fire, same 
like Master doing now. Then pigman’s wife 
going out to see pigs. Alfred Sahib besides 
being king of England, was a bit of a Bajawallah 
(music-man). When pigman’s wife going out, 
Alfred Sahib playing on his baja same like 
Master on banjo. Chupatties getting burned; 
pigman’s wife coming back, getting plenty angry, 
then stick-striking {Lackri-marta) Alfred Sahib.— 
Now, Zacharias, you understand all that ? 3 

Zach. Yes, sab. 

‘ What do you understand ? 3 

Zach. Master not liking raw chupatties. 

‘Yes; and I would take this opportunity of 
impressing on you the many advantages to be 
gained by entirely giving up chupatties in favour 
of bread. Look at that piece of garbage I have 
got to eat! I warn you that so long as you 
and your fellow-men in India continue to eat 
chupatties and such-like nastiness, so long will 
you remain in that state of degradation and dark¬ 
ness that England was in, in the days of Alfred 
Sahib.—Do you understand ? ’ 

Zach. Yes, sah. 

After this expression of sentiment, I went to 
dinner, and really enjoyed my toaBted chupattie, 
as I had converted it into a sort of ship’s biscuit, 
than which there is nothing better. When I 
felt the influence, benign and benevolent, of 
doing myself well, creeping over me, I was at 
the stage of my first glass of wine, and this wus 
a bumper to Absent Friends. What a host of 
faces passed before my eyes as I shut them and 
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quaffed the time-honoured toast! How I could 
have moralised, and become sentimental and 
maudlin! But as that was not my intention at 
all, I wished all the dear good souls the ‘ Best of 
luck-*-lots of it, and may I soon be there to see ! ’ i 
and resumed my lessons in civilisation to Zaeh- j 
arias. I never before appreciated so thoroughly j 
jvhat a capital thing it is to have an English- j 
speaking servant in India. Did I say English -1 
speaking ? I am afraid I did ; but English-under- j 
standing would be a better expression, for I never I 
gave Zucharias a chance of speaking till after 
dinner, when he came in capitally. I told him 
how shameful it was that his fellows would use 
the poisonous dehfcai (cooking-pot), with its bi¬ 
monthly demand for tinning or for a* substitute* 
‘leading,’ kind English people tried to 

introduce tlr more familiar saucepan of irgn 
and enamel. I told him how much better a 
slow-burning moderate fire was for cooking pur¬ 
poses than the pot-destroying furnaces of char¬ 
coal over which everything is cooked in India; 
how nothing was cooked through, but everythin" 
•sodden inside and burned outside. I ingratiated 
myself again by drinking his health. I then 
attacked him on another point, and told him 
confidentially that if it was not for his fellows’ 
silly ideas on the subject of caste, that we should 
‘ never have taken the country ; and was rather 
glad that he put a stop to this unwise dis¬ 
closure and counsel by saying: * God is good, 
sah. Gentlemens never knowing why caste, and 
not liking.’ 

At last I finished dinner; and then gave a few 
directions for the morning—to he called at luilf- 
past six, to have breakfast ready at seven a.m., 
and to shut up rooms and come with me. 
But the demon of speechifying was on me, the 
eacodfos loqumdi, and nothing under *iu eighteen- 
, hundred hor>e-power steam fire-engine could 
quench the raging fire that had mastered the; 
movements of my tongue. The only consolation ; 
was that 1 gave Zaeharias more chances. I asked 
him questions. ‘When Master going to the war’ 
(there was none in prospect), ‘ what will Zaeharias 
do?’ 

‘ I will always come with Master. Master 
good to me, sail.’ 

‘ Has Zaeharias ever heard of Russian peoples ?’ 

‘Yes, sah. I was always hearing when I was 
little child in i-school, Russian peoples coming— 
i never come. God is good, and Russian peoples 
had peoples. If Russian peoples coming, then 
Queen’s peoples putting them back to their own 
land ; but never coming, sail.’ 

‘But the Baboos say they arc not well treated 
sometimes; and they make a lot of bobbery, and 
do plenty bad talking, and not liking English 
peoples. I tell you, Zaeharias, if the Russian 
people came, the Baboos won’t have a chance of 
holding their Billy meetings; they’ll be put to 
clean the Russian gentlemen’s backyards, and 
do all the dirty work that can he found for 
them.’ 

‘ Yes, sah. These Baboos are fools. If English 
gentlemens not coming, ^ where is golf Baboo? 
Only Bengal people talking that way. Madras 
peoples always right.* 

‘ Bravo, Zaeharias ! Here’s a toast to Madras, 
the benighted presidency, and may she always 
have as staunch countrymen as you l ’ 


‘ Thank you, sah.’ 

‘But about these Russians—tell me some 
more.’ 

‘ Russian peoples got no money; Queen got 
plenty money. English soldiers plenty strong, 
so Russian peoples not coming.’ 

* That’s right. You stick to that; and when 
you hear the silly Baboos saying they are down¬ 
trodden, you tell them, with my compliments, 
that they are a pack of fools, and that they had 
better not wait for anybody else to tread on them, 
when they hear the Sahibloyucs [Englishmen] 
arfe going.’ 

‘ Yes, sah; that is right. If English peoples 
not coming here, J would never be wearing such 
clothes as these.’ (Zaeharias is very well pleased 
with himself when ho has got on his clean dinner 
clothes, as he had, to celebrate Christmas Day 
of 1883.) 

‘ Now, you understand what I say, eh ? ’ 

‘Yes, sah.’ (Here came the crushing blow, 
the long-deserved snub tp my. loquacity.) ‘ Master 
wants calling at half-past bix, and breakfast at 
seven.—Good-night, san.’ 

I couldn’t help but take a hint so gently given ; 
and so, bidding my faithful Zaeharias—I sincerely 
believe he is faithful—‘ good-night,’ I knocked 
the ashes out of my pipe, and brought to a con¬ 
clusion my Christmas Day. \ 

A NOVEL ADVENTURE. 

It was always my conviction that a Briton ought 
never to go abroad to seek beautiful scenery until 
lie had travelled all over his own country, and 
accordingly in early manhood I made a series 
of walking tours until I had seen every variety 
of English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish scenery. 
It was in the course of one of these tours that I 
came across the pretty little village of Femeville. 
llills softly undulating and beautifully wooded 
surrounded the place; while two large ponds 
and numerous brooks supplied fishing enough to 
satisfy the wants of even an ardent angler like 
myself. The village was one of those little 
places where the population seems never to 
increase and the trade of the builder to be un¬ 
known. Visited by few strangers, this secluded 
village was just the kind of place for a traveller 
to rest himself and recruit. Here, then, I 
resolved to take my ease until such time as 
I felt disposed to resume my journey. The 
village inn afforded comfortable quarters, and 
here I ensconced myself, filling up part of my 
time in posting up my diary and writing to 
relatives and friends, matters which I had very 
much neglected, ftkich of my time was spent, 
too, in taking long rambles into the country and 
exploring the district for miles round ; often, too, 
I took my fishyig tackle with me, and seldom 
returned empty handed. 

, One day, when I was about setting of* on 
one of these rambles, a y*>ung fellow arrived 
at the inn*, having had apparently a pretty long 
walk. He had started, lie said, early that morn¬ 
ing from the town of D-, purposing to reach 

C-in the afternoon; but having taken what 

he understood to be a short-cut, he had lost hi3 
bearings—a thing people often do when they 
take * short-cuts ’—and now found himself some 
twelve miles from his destination. From what 
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he said, however, X found that it was not really 

necessary for him to be in C-before the next 

day; and os he seemed an agreeable and com¬ 
panionable gentleman, I suggested that he should 
keep me company for the rest of the day, sleep 
at the inn that night, and resume his journey 
next morning. This he agreed to do; and my 
bedroom having two beds, it was arranged that he 
should share it with me. 

Half an hour’s conversation with my new 
acquaintance confirmed my good opinion of his 
sociable qualities, and I congratulated myself 
upon the agreeable companionship I had secured 
for the better part of a day. We dined together, 
and then set out for a stroll, ^returning in time 
for supper, well pleased with each other’s society ; 
at all events, I was charmed with my companion, 
his light-heartedness and extreme vivacity coming 
as a refreshing and an agreeable change after 
the rather dull company of the few villagers 
whose acquaintance 1 had cultivated. A chat 
and a pipe followed supper, and tjien, in good 
spirits, we retired for the night. 

As was usual with me, I was soon lost in 
slumber ; but after being asleep for what seemed 
a considerable time, I iound myself awake and 
dimly conscious of some one moving about the 
room. The day was beginning to break, and 
sufficient light penetrated through the window- 
blind to render objects in the rcom dimly visible. 
My ideas were at first hazy, and no recollection 
of my companion crossed my mind; hence I con¬ 
cluded that I was alone in the room with this 
burglar, as I took him to be, and I resolved to 
watch him quietly. His back was towards me ; 
but he turned suddenly, and as the feeble light 
from the window fell across his face, I recognised 
my companion of the previous day. His expres¬ 
sion was wild and savage, and in his right hand 
he held a large, long knife, with which from 
time to time lie struck fiercely at the empty air, 
muttering rapidly words of which J could not 
catch the import! I am not a timid man, but 
I must confess that a kind of sickly feeling came 
over me as it flashed across me that 1 was alone 
with a lunatic, and that, too, at a time when, 
the rest of the household being asleep, the 
chance of any help was very remote. To be 
alone in bed at night while an armed burglar 
is prowling about the room, is bad enough ; but 
when, in place of the burglar, you have a mad¬ 
man, the case is infinitely worse ; an attack might 
be made at any moment, and without the least 
provocation. 

My mind reviewed rapidly the incidents of 
the previous day. I hSd noticed nothing in my 
companion’s demeanour whfch would lead any 
one to suppose he was insane. True, I had been 
struck with his vivacity, and rather astonished 
at the rapidity with which .he, would pass 
from one topic to another; but this had simply 
pleased me as a trait of originality. Through 
my half-opened eyes*»and by the increasing light, 
I now saw him suddenly pause in his movements, 
bend forward, and gaze half eagerly, half hesi¬ 
tatingly in my direction. * My heart nearly ceased 
to beat. Would he come forward ? He advanced 
quiikly a couple of steps, his face lighted up 
with a fiendish anticipatory pleasure ; then he 
stopped for a moment. Should I spring from 
the bed and rush upon him? There was still 


about half the length of the room between us. 
No; the distance was too great for me to take 
him by surprise. He again came quickly forward, 
stood for a moment by my bedside, and then, j 
with a savage scowl, the knife was thrown 'back I 
to strike. But before it could descend, J had 
darted from the bed and was upon him, my 
left hand grasping his right wrist. ‘ Madman ! \ 

I hissed, as I forced him backwards, ‘droj> the 
knife! ’ In another moment we had fallen 
heavily, he undermost. His leg had caught 
against his own bed, and my weight had forced 
him backwards. In falling, his head struck 
against a piece of furniture with sufficient force 
fio stun him. I took advantage of this to pos¬ 
sess myselY of the knife, which I had scarcely 
done when he opened liis eyes. ‘ I planted 
myself firmly, expecting that lie would renew 
the struggle ; but, to my surprise, ho burst into 
a laugh, and at length exclaimed: * Well, I 
have made a fool of myself, I must admit. I 
am no more mad than you are ; and I am sure 
I have no designs against your life, however ! 
suspicious things may appear. Loose me, and 
I will explain all, although I know that in 
doing so 1 shall lay myself open io your ridi- i 
cule.’ 

/The laughter was so hearty and the tone so j 
genuine, that I complied ; besides, 1 hud the knife j 
if the worst came to the worst. 

‘ The fact is/ he commenced, ‘ I am stage- j 
struck (don’t laugh at me more than you can 
help). 1 wanted to go on the stage, but to this 
my father strongly objected. The craze was, 
however, too strong upon me to allow of my 
quietly giving up the idea, and at last tlic oppor¬ 
tunity of realising my ambition presented itself. 
Near our town is a small place where there is 
a little theatre—a poor alfuir, and visited only 
by third or fourth rate companies. Well, I 
made acquaintance with a party of travelling 
flayers there, and one of their number having 
oft them, it was arranged that 1 should take 
his place at the next town they visited. I was 
walking on there, when, getting lather out of 
my course, as you know, I met you. 1 had 
expected being alone last evening and going over 
my part in private; but, of course, your being 
with me stopped that. I woke very early this 
morning, and Being full of anxiety to make sure 
of my part, and imagining you to be fast asleep— 
as I believe now you really were at first—I could 
not resist the temptation of trying a rehearsal 
sotto voce. In the play, I have to murder my 
rival in his sleep ; and your lying thtfre in bed 
gave such a realistic air to the tiling, that I could 
not resist going through my part of the play 
with you a3 the rival, seeing you were, as I 
thought, safe asleep. Judge, then, of my feel¬ 
ings when, without a moment’s warning, you 
suddenly sprang upon me ! Surprised and con¬ 
fused, I knew not for the moment what to do; 
but before I could collect myself, 1 had stumbled 
and fallen; and I suppose I must have been 
stunned, for I remember nothing more until I 
found myself on the floor, with you kneeling 
upon my chest, and looking quite prepared for 
a deadly struggle.—Now, you know all, and I 
hope you are none the worse off for the little 
adventure than I am?’ 

My answer was that I \va3 only too glad 
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the affair had terminated in so peaceable a 
manner, and that my sleeping companion, instead 
of being a lunatic, was only afflicted with a 
mania for the stage. I added, that I hoped the 
incident might cure him of the craze. And so 
it did. My companion did not appear on the 
professional stage, though I have often seen him 
•to advantage in private theatricals, and have 
frequently watched him rehearse, but never with 
the same uncomfortable, feelings as I did that 
night at the village inn. 

SOME ASPECTS OF CANADIAN 
PROGRESS. 

For thost* who cannot actually travel over the 
Canadian P> *£ic Railway from Montreal to Van¬ 
couver, in j.rilish Columbia, perhaps the next 
best thing is to look through the eyes of the 
Times correspondent, whose ‘ Canadian Tour * has 
just been reprinted from the columns of that 
journal Progress in the North-west is so rapid, 
that even this journey, performed quite recently, 
will soon grow antiquated; but many of the 
particulars are so full of interest for all who 
are concerned in the progress of the Canadian 
Dominion, that we make no apology in gleaning 
the most important facts therefrom, and from 
other sources, for the general reader. 

The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has been the signal for embarkation in other com¬ 
prehensive designs for opening up and furthering 
the interests of the Dominion. The Hudson Day 
Railway, running from the heart of Manitoba 
to Port Nelson, on Hudson Day, is proceeding 
apace, and will open up a region hitherto almost 
shut out from communication with commercial 
centres, besides giving an opportunity of testing 
the feasibility of the proposed short sea-route 
from Canada to Liverpool. This route by way 
of Hudson Bay, which will save about one thou¬ 
sand miles as compared with the Quebec route, 
has been reported upon by officials on behalf 
of the Canadian government, and the various 
reports agree that it will be navigable for four 
months of the year at least. 

In the last session of the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment, an Act of. Incorporation was passed on 
behalf of a new railway scheme to be called 
the Winnipeg and North Pacific Railway. Start¬ 
ing from Winnipeg, it has been planned to run 
in a north-westerly direction, bending to the 
west, and to strike the Pacific Ocean at Port 
Simpson, a point which is said to be four hun¬ 
dred miles nearer Yokohama than Vancouver, 
the present terminus of the Canadian Pacific. 
The country to be passed through is highly fertile, 
with great mineral wealth; ami it is expected 
that this saving in distance will toll in its 
favour. 

Meantime, the trade arrangements of the 
Canadian Pacific seem to meet with growing ‘ 
favour. Mr Everett Frazar, who has been con- 
•ccrned in more than one shipment of tea from 
China and Japan by this new route, reports that 
tea-importers in Canada and the Onited States 
are more than pleased with the quick despatch 
given to their orders, and the excellent condi¬ 
tion in which consignments have reached them. 
One result has been that Chicago is rapidly over¬ 
taking New York as a tea-distributing centre. 


Yokohama being about five hundred miles nearer 
the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific than 
to San Francisco, two or three days can be saved 
by the Dominion route. The total tea imports for 
the season by the seven vessels already chartered 
are reckoned at 7,878,033 pounds, of the value of 
half a million pounds sterling. Suitable docks and 
wharfage have been prepared at Vancouver for the 
growing trade, and a fine tbree-story stone and 
brick hotel, which will be open for guests in 
the spring, is being erected. 

The main characteristics of the line are thus 
described by the Times correspondent. The first 
three hundred and fifty miles, carrying the line 
westward from Montreal to Lake Ni pissing, is 
through old and well-developed country, com¬ 
manding the timber traffic of the Ottawa River 
valley. For the next one thousand miles to 
the edge of the great prairie east of Winnipeg, 
the country passed through has extensive forests, 
and lands abounding in copper, iron, and silver. 
For nine hundred miles westward of Winnipeg 
there is a flat or rolling prairie, which is being 
rapidly settled, and which comprises some of 
the richest agricultural soil in the world. Nearly 
the entire length of the land-grant of the railway 
is already located here. This rich soil extends to 
the base ol' the Rockies. The railway now passes 
over a rough country, through mountain ranges, 
with immense forests, and splendid scenery. The 
best materials have been used in its construc¬ 
tion throughout; the bridges and trestles are 
built in the strongest possible way ; and the 
arrangements for traffic are efficient. The manager 
of the line told the Times correspondent that 
he could at present undertake to transport 
eight thousand armed men a day from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, should any Eastern 
complication render this necessary. 

The distance from the eastern terminus at 
Montreal to the western end at Vancouver is 
two thousand nine hundred and nine miles, or 
three hundred and sixty-two miles less than 
the line between New York and San Francisco. 
From Liverpool to Vancouver by the Canadian 
Pacific route is five thousand one hundred and 
sixty miles. Across the Pacific Ocean to Yoko¬ 
hama, by the Canadian route from Liverpool, is 
nine thousand five hundred and forty-six miles, 
or eight hundred and eighty miles less than by 
the New York and San Francisco route. The 
traveller may choose the all-rail route westward, 
round the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
or by way of Owen Sound and Lake Superior, 
in the new steel * steam-ships, the Alberta or 
Athabasca. • 

No city in Canflda has grown with greater 
rapidity than Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, 
which has now from twenty-seven to thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and no part of the country 
owes more for its development to the railway 
than the Red River Valley. Butter, cheese, vege¬ 
tables, fryifc, and grain, are «iow exported in large 
quantities. To further open up the prairie region, 
an elaborate network of branch railways has 
been arranged for, and town-lots have been laid 
off in connection therewith. The Manitoba and 
North-western Railway runs north-west from 
Portage La Prairie towards Prince Albert. 

Regina, the capital of the North-west, stands 
on Pile of Bones ltiver, a tributary of the 
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Qu’Appelle River, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-nine miles west of Montreal. This 
place, of three hundred houses and not more 
than one thousand people, is the residence of 
the Governor of the Nortli-west Our corre¬ 
spondent likens the present appearance of the 
place to a section cut out of the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, with a few scattered rows of 
wooden houses set down upon it In a little 
square-built brick courthouse, outside the town, 
Louis Riel, leader of the late rebellion in the 
North-west, was tried, and afterwards hanged at 
the barracks, about two miles off. Here are 
the headquarters of the mounted police, the con¬ 
stabulary of the North-west, £he entire force 
consisting of about one thousand men. 

There are few places of any importance west¬ 
ward of Regina ; the villages and settlements are 
as yet in their infancy, and we hear such gro¬ 
tesque names as ‘Moose Jaw/ ‘Swift Current/ 
and ‘Medicine Hat.’ The large cattle ranges^of 
Canada are situated in the south-western por¬ 
tion of the province of Alberta, Fort MacLeod 
and Calgary being two great centres for the 
ranchemen. •Experienced cattle-men have pro¬ 
nounced the eastern slope of the Rookies as 
furnishing the best grass and water for large 
herds, in Western America. The winter there 
is less rigorous than in Manitoba and the older 
provinces. When the Canadian; Pacific reaches 
Calgary, it runs along the valley of the Bow 
River, and crosses the summit of the Rockies 
at an elevation of five thousand five hundred and 
sixty feet. 

At Donald, past which the Columbia River 
flows with a swift current, house-building is going 
on for the settlers, who at first had to live in 
tents and cabins. This place is destined to 
be an extensive settlement, with railway repair 
shops. The surface is covered with forests, 
except where clearings have been made. On 
leaving the Columbia, the railway turns sharply 
to the south, into the canon of the Beaver 
River, a stream which rises from the centre of 
the Selkirk Range. As the railway rises, all the 
slopes of the mountains are seen clad with timber, 
and sawmills are busy. Trestle-bridges span the 
gaps made by tributary streams, and one of these 
i3 two hundred and ninety-six feet high, and 
four hundred and fifty feet long. The great 
mountain rangeB of the Selkirk passed, the Gold 
or Coast Range comes next, where the traveller 
finds himself amongst the better-settled districts 
of British Columbia. 

Kamloops, a place of fifteen years’ growth, at 
the junction of the Norifii and South Thompson 
Rivers, is a prosperous town,«’with English resi¬ 
dents living in the centre, and the Chinese at 
either end. Burrard Inlet lies to the north of 
the Fraser River, and here, at. Port Moody, 
the finished line ends at present. But an 
extension to Vancouver, at the sca-entrance of 
Burrard Inlet, is bring made, and ( will be 
finished next year. There are several settle¬ 
ments on the banks of the Inlet, where timber- 
mills are at work. Onb place is an Indian 
mission settlement, and has three hundred 
inhabitants. 

Vancouver, the western terminus of the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway, has a very hopeful out¬ 
look at present. Being a wooden town, it was 


almost entirely burned in June 1886, but is 
now recovering from that serious fire. Streets 
are laid out, a substantial wharf has been built, 
and the trade in town-lots is described as 
brisk. Much of the cleared surface of the town 
is covered with stumps of the ‘big trees/ spruce, 
pine, or cedar, which grew there ; it costs from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds 
per acre to clear the ground of these stumps. 
One large pine, standing solitary in the town, 
was saved on the intercession of the Princess 
Louise, and has been rightly named after her. 
The Vancouver chief of police is a gigantic High- 
landman, with a force of five men under him. 
Ayood-cutting is the chief industry of this section, 
and Vancouver as a terminal city has great com¬ 
mercial possibilities. 

I,n conclusion, the Times correspondent does 
not hesitate to confirm the statement, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has ‘more good agri¬ 
cultural land, more coal, and more timber, 
between Winnipeg and the Pacific coast, than all 
the other Pacific railways combined, and that 
every part of the lino from Montreal to the 
Pacific will pay.’ 

WAS IT MURDER? 

I have thought it over and over, and cannot 
come to any definite conclusion. Was I justi¬ 
fied in killing'the man? If I was, I am a 
benefactor to some of my fellow-creatures; if 
I was not, I am a murderer. My readers shall 
have an opportunity of judging, and I hope 
their judgment may be lenient. 

Some years ago, I was well off, and received 
the education and bringing-up of a gentleman; 
but partly through my own folly, and partly 
through unfortunate speculations, I gradually 
lost all my capital; and about two years ago 
I found myself penniless, and saw starvation 
grinning at me within measurable distance. Then 
I determined to attempt no longer to keep up 
appearances, hut to try and earn a bare exist¬ 
ence in any walk of life that was open to 
me. After some fruitless efforts and a good 
deal of the ‘ hope deferred * which ‘ maketh 
the heart sick/ I obtained, through the kind¬ 
ness of a gentleman connected with the Great 
Junction Railway, the position of stoker. I never 
was given to drink, so that I was well enough 
able to fulfil the lowly duties of my position. 
I am now a station-master ; and* it is during 
my few hours of leisure that I prepare this 
plain narrative for the decision of a discerning 
public. 

It is a great point for a stoker to be on good 
terms with the engine-driver, and l generally 
found litfjle trouble in making Mends with my 
nearest travelling companion. 

On the day when I went through the most 
disagreeable experience of my life, I was travel¬ 
ling from Padhngton to Cowchester on the well- 
known—to railway employees—engine named 
‘ Pluto.’ She is a fine upstanding, bold sort of 
engine, anil when in good temper, does her work 
right well. The engine-driver on this occasion 
was a man named John Morgan. I had not 
often travelled with him before, only two or three 
times, and I never could get on comfortably 
with him. He had been many years in the 
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Company’s service, and bore an excellent character 
for steadiness, but was considered rather taciturn. 
Ho seemed to be always in the sulks, and was, 
I suppose, of a surly temper. Before we started, 
lie ftardly answered any remark 1 addressed to 
him,* and seemed more surly than usual. Once 
when I took up a cloth to brighten one of Pluto's 
• taps, he called out to me in a savage tone : * Let 
her alone, can’t you. I ’ll make her travel to-day 
without your bothering.’, 

I made him no answer, as I did not see the 
good of having a quarrel in the small space we 
were confined to. The train was to start at 
twelve noon, and before that time, we on the 
engine were all ready; but it was a quarter pa^; 
twelve before we got the signal to move. There 
was such a '-rowd of people of all classes on the j 
platform, tl. it room could hardly be found j 
lor them in the train. However, at last the ] 
head-guard gave us the signal, and Morgan 
turned the handle, and we moved slowly and 
steadily out of the station. When we got well 
out into the country, Morgan turned to me and 
said shortly : ‘ More coal’ , 

Now, in my opinion, no more coal was wanted, 
as there was quite enough in the fire to keep up 
the usual speed. However, as a stoker, I was only 
an underling, and must obey reasonable ordsrs. 
So I stoked as bidden, and then curiously 
watched to see if the engine-driver would turn on 
full speed. He did nothing of the sort, but sat 
with liis back to the boiler, and began to talk 
to me quite affably. Amongst other things, he 
said he was quite tired of this perpetual travel¬ 
ling, and that he meant to look out for a wife 
with a Jittle money, and never set foot on an 
engine again. There was nothing at this time 
peculiar in his manner, except that he was more 
talkative than usual, and ho would now and 
then turn half-round to the engine and call 
out: ‘Get on, old girl, get on ! ‘ VVe had before 
us a run of an hour and a half, and by that I 
time we were due at Blinton, a big junction, at i 
which every train must stop; so we had plenty 
of time to talk. 

About an hour after leaving Padlington, 
Morgan stopped suddenly in the middle of a 
sentence, and said : ‘ Well, I must get to work 
now.’ Then he opened the firebox door and 
called out to me : ‘ More coal.’ 

I expostulated with him, and pointed out that 
we were going at a high rate of speed, and 
would not need more coal before Blinton ; but 
this seemed to excite him terribly. ‘Shovel it 
in! ’ ho roared, with an oath ; ‘ I’m going to 
make her travel.’ 

To pacify liiin, I took up a shovelful, and 
managed to upset a good deal of it before I 
reached the firebox. * 

‘You clumsy fool!’ lie called out; ‘here, give 
it to me; ’ and snatching the shovel out of 
my hands, he crammed on as much coal as he 
could get in. 

I was beginning to get alarmed; and looking 
out over the well-known country—for I had 
travelled that journey many and many a time 
before—I saw that we were much nearer to 
Blinton than we ought to be at that hour. 
However, I thought it did not much matter, 
for the line was signalled clear in front of us, 
and the damage done was, as yet, simply a little 


waste of coal. In a few minutes, our speed 
increased enormously, and I calculated we were* i 
travelling at the rate of seventy miles an hour. 

I thought it was time to remonstrate ; and turn¬ 
ing to Morgan, I noticed that the indicator 
showed full speed. I called his attention to the 
fact, and begged him to reduce the speed, or we 
should run into Blinton without being able to 
stop. 

‘ Ha, lia!’ he cried in reply. ‘ Stop! I *m never 
going to stop again! I told you 1 ’d make her 
travel. What do you want to stop for?—Get 
oh, old wench, get on! ’ Then ho burst into a 
hideous peal of laughter. 

A cold sweat j of absolute terror broke out ^ 
on me as I realised the state of things. Here 
was a raving maniac, a far stronger man than 
myself, in charge of a train full of people. I 
bit my lips and clenched my hands, and tried 
to collect my scattered ideas and decide what 
way best to be done. Meanwhile, Morgan sat 
oil a rail year the boiler flourishing a shovel 
and shouting uproariously. The train rushed 
on with incredible speed, not steadily and evenly, 
but with leaps anti bounds, that threatened to 
cast the«engine oil' the line at every yard. There 
was no doubt the man was as mad as a man 
could be, and he was also master of the situa¬ 
tion. I made one effort to retych the handle by 
which the sleamvis turned off; but the madman 
was too sharp for me. ‘ No, you don’t! ’ he 
shouted. He brought his shovel clown with a 
tremendous blow on the rail at iny side, just 
missing my head. It was plain I could do 
nothing by force. Would stratagem be of any 
use ? 

I looked out to the country; time was running 
short; we were not more than twenty miles from 
Blinton Junction ; and if we did not stop there, 
the whole train must inevitably be wrecked, and 
probably not one passenger would escape unin¬ 
jured, and but few with their lives. I looked 
back to the train. Outside the windows were 
hands gesticulating, and frightened, alarmed faces. 
At the end of the train, the guard was waving 
a red Hag. Something must be done, and by me, 
or we should all be inevitably lost. I made 
up my mind. I turned to Morgan with a smile 
on my face, and I said: ‘Old boy, you’re quite 
right; this is a fine pace; but it ain’t quite fast 
enough. Look here! ’ and I caught him by the 
arm and led him to the side of the engine next 
to the double rail. ‘ See! ’ I cried; ‘ there is 
another train coining up faster than us, and she 
will pass us ; we must go faster: but let’s see 
first who is driving lior^ lean forward and look. 
Can you see ? ’ • 

The poor maniac stepped outside the rail and 
leaned forward to look for the imaginary train, 
when I gave him a sudden push, and he _ fell 
in a heap on the side-rails and was killed 
on the spot. With a. gasp of relief I sprang 
back to the engine and turned off the steam. 

It was not a moment too soon. We were well 
in sight of Blinton Junction before I had the 
train properly under Control. I pulled up at 
the platform all right, and then I fainted. 

. When I came to, I was lying on a bench in 
the waiting-room, and the inspector was standing 
over me, with his note-book in his hand, pre¬ 
pared to take down my statement Wdiat I stated 
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was, that the engine-driver had gone mad, and 
that, to save the lives of the passengers, I had 
knocked him off the engine just in time to get 
the train under control before running into the 
station. This was corroborated by the guard and 
several passengers; and the case was brought 
before the solicitors of the Company. I gave 
my evidence at the inquest, and heard no more 
of the matter until one day the passenger super¬ 
intendent handed me ten sovereigns and a letter 
appointing me station-master at Little Mudford. 
It was evident the directors condoned my con¬ 
duct ; and I hope that my readers will agrbe 
with them, and, in consideration of my having 
saved a train full of people, will acquit me of 
murder, and bring in a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. 


POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES* 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 

DEEDS OF GIFT AND WILLS.-^IL 
The making of a will is a much less formidable- 
affair tlian the preparation of a deed of gift. It 
requires no stamp ; the rights of the beneficiaries 
do not arise until the decease of the testator, and 
therefore it does not in any way interfere with 
his power to manage and dispose of his property 
as he thinks best in the inteival during which 
he retains physical and mental power to make 
a new will. In a case of extreme simplicity, 
the testator may even dispense with professional 
assistance altogether; but this is seldom advis¬ 
able. As, however, some testators will make 
their own wills, it may be useful, while adverting 
to the danger of that practice, to point out how 
the risk may be lessened. It is always dangerous 
to use technical expressions—such as ‘heirs,’ &c. 
—because a gift to the heirs of a testator has 
the, effect of cutting out the younger children 
in the same way and to the same extent as if 
he had died intestate. In some cases, it may 
even be worse than intestacy, depriving them 
of their shares of their father's personal estate. 
The intentions of the testator ought to have the 
simplest form of expression possible applied to 
tbeir setting forth in the will. The names of 
the children who are to benefit ought in most 
cases to be inserted, this having certain legal 
advantages in case of death over the description 
of the children as a class. When property is 
given to a child of the*-testator who dies before 
his father, the gift takes Affect as if lie had 
survived his father and then died; while in all j 
other cases, if the beneficiary should die in the < 
lifetime of the testator, the device or bequest in ; 
his favour lapses, or becomes altogether void. Of 
course this might in any case be provided against 
by express directions that in case of *tlie death 
of the beneficiary, the benefit intended for him 
should go to his cliildreh; but such provisions 
are to some extent inconsistent with that simpli¬ 
city which is essential in home-made wills. 


* It should bo understood that this scries of articles 
deals mainly -with English as apart from Scotch,law. 


Other points requiring special attention in some 
cases are that the subsequent marriage of the 
parents does not (in England) render bastards 
legitimate, or capable of taking under the descrip¬ 
tion of 1 children * of the testator ; and that the 
marriage of a man with the sister of his deScaeed 
wife, or of a woman with the brother of her 
deceased husband, is absolutely void, and the* 
children of such void marriage are illegitimate. 
In such cases, the difficulty may be overcome 
by the use of appropriate words and full and 
clear descriptions of the persons who are to be 
included in the will. In many home-made wills, 
Che distinction between the effect of the two 
disposing words ‘devise’ and ‘bequeath’ appears 
to have been unknown. Now, there is u real 
distinction here, the former word applying to real 
estate (land), and the latter to personal estate 
(money, furniture, &c.); and in cases within 
our own knowledge, the use of a word which 
was not appropriate to one class of property, 
without any sufficient description ot what was 
intended to pass by the will, In- occasioned 
a partial intestacy, and to that extent has de¬ 
feated the intentions of the testator. The word 
‘give’ is always sufficient, and has the advantage 
of being safe. A common mistake is the omission 
of the appointment of executors; and an equal 
impropriety is the appointment of a tenant for 
life as sole executor. When everything which 
the testator possesses is given absolutely to one 
person, that person may well be appointed sole 
executor, in order that the power ami the bene¬ 
ficial interest may be combined in one and the 
same person; but if an executor has only a life- 
interest in the income to arise from the property, 
some other should be appointed to act with him 
as joint executors. 

The Wills Act, 18157, requires that certain for¬ 
malities should bo observed as to the attestation 
ot wills and codicils. The latter instruments, 
however, scarcely come within tlic scope of this, 
as it is very rare to find a conjunction of cir¬ 
cumstances in which it would bo advisable for 
a testator to attempt to alter the effect of the will 
itself by adding a codicil thereto. Although the 
Act does not require the adoption of any special 
form of attestation, still it is very desirable that 
a well-designed form should be used, because 
it draws the attention of tlie parties to the 
statutory requisites, which cannot be neglected 
without danger of the will becoming mere waste 
paper. Such a form is the following, the inser¬ 
tion of which may be allowed to supersede the 
necessity for a long explanation: ‘Signed by the 
said A. f B. 0. as his last Will and Testament, 
in the presence of us, present at the same time, 
who, at his request, in his presence, and in the 
presence of each other, have hereunto subscribed 
our names as witnesses.’ Each witness should 
sign under this clause, and add his address and 
occupation. Formerly, if any witness had any 
interest hi the will, the effect was to render 
the will void; but the inconvenience of this 
led to an alteration of the law, whereby in case 
of a beneficiary—or the wife or husband of a 
beneficiary—being one of the attesting witnesses, 
the will remains valid, except that the witness 
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cannot take any benefit thereunder j nor can the 
husband or wife of such witness. 

Much misapprehension exists as to the effect 
of the marriage of a testator on a will previously 
executed by him. It is generally known that 
a will may be revoked by the making of a subse¬ 
quent" will; whether the revocation be express 
—which it ought always to be—or merely by 
"necessary implication, the new will being incon¬ 
sistent with the old one, ard not merely a codicil 
v Inch is intended to be supplementary thereto. 
But it is very difficult to persuade some people 
that when a man gets married, he ought to 
make a new will, the marriage operating as a 
revocation of the former will. There is no need 
to insist to any great extent upon tike l'airnesff 
of this rulb of law, for it scarcely requires a 
moment’s co»»=nleration to see that a will which 
would be quite proper for a bachelor, would 
be altogether unsuitable for the altered status 
of the same man when, by his marriage, he had 
taken upon him new duties and [responsibilities. 
Few men would be so cruel as to wish their 
wills to remain unaltered when their position 
had so materially changed. Sometimes mischief 
is done by over-anxiety to provide for an intended 
wife ; a man makes a will before his marriage, 
in order that his intended wife may be piy- 
vided for in the event of his decease before 
marriage; and in ignorance of the rule of law 
as to revocation, he neglects to have his will 
re-copied, and then to re-sign it, and have the 
new will duly attested after the nuptial cere¬ 
mony has been performed; in consequence of 
which neglect or omission, he ultimately dies 
intestate ; and his wife only becomes entitled to 
the provision made for her by the law, although 
her husband intended iicr to have a much larger 
share of his estate. It is only requisite for this 
peculiarity to be known in order that the remedy, 
which is so ca-y, may be applied. 

As to the revocation of a will by destruction, 
the legal distinctions often give rise to questions 
as difficult of solution as any which alfect the 
original validity of wills. A testator who is of 
sound and disposing mind may cancel or revoke 
a will which he has previously made, without 
making another will to supersede it; and the 
usual mode of effecting this object is by the 
destruction of the will with the intention of 
revoking it. Here, however, all the necessary 
conditions must exist, or the will would not 
be revoked; and even if it were destroyed so 
utterly that its contents were undecipherable, 
and so destroyed by the testator himself, yet, 
if he did not intend to revoke the will, or 
was mentally incapable of disposing of his pro¬ 
perty, if the contents of the will could be proved 
in some other way, as from a draft or copy, 
probate would be granted of such draft f>r copy, 
although the expense of proving tho will in 
that indirect manner would be considerably 
more than an ordinary grant of probate would 
cost. A very curious case rvas before the court 
some time since. A married man who had made 
his will in favour of his wife, in a •moment 
of passion arising from his displeasure at some¬ 
thing which she had done—nothing of any im¬ 
portance—tore up his will and threw the pieces 
at her beforo leaving the room where tho quarrel 
had occurred. She was a wise woman, ior the ! 


gathered the fragments together and said no more 
on the subject until after her husband’s decease, 
when probate was granted of the pieces, the 
coiirfc being of opinion that tho deceased had not 
seriously intended to revoke his will, but had 
simply torn it when irritated to the verge of 
madness; and in this view the fact of his not 
having mado a subsequent will was an important 
consideration. 

_ The following brief observations ns to the capa¬ 
city of testators must bring us to the end of our 
present subject. A married woman who possesses 
any separate estate may dispose of it by will or 
otherwise as if she were single. An infant cannot 
make a valid will, nor can a person of unsound 
mind. But there are many cases in which a 
person may be capable of transacting all ordinary 
business, and yet be so much under the influence 
of some other person that his will may be set aside 
in consequence of the undue influence which 
has been brought to bear upon him. It is 
impfacticable for us to enter at any length upon 
this part of fhe subject, as we have already tres¬ 
passed by exceeding the space allotted to us. 
The simple rule is, that the will must be—as 
its name .implies—an expression of the unbiased 
will and mind of the testator. Whenever tho 
validity of the will of any deceased person is 
disputed on any; ground, the d^ie execution and 
attestation thereof have to he proved in court; 
but in ordinary cases the witnesses are not called 
upon when the will is proved, unless there is 
some irregularity or incompleteness in tho attesta¬ 
tion clause, or some erasure or interlineation in 
the will. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

‘ ATLANTIC UREY HOUNDS.’ 

The wonderful results achieved by the great 
•Atlantic liners arc only stimulating men’s minds 
as to how the voyage may be. still further 
accelerated. There are torpedo boats that can 
steam at the rate of twenty-two knots an hour, 
and enthusiasts now deem it possible to build 
passenger vessels which would double that speed. 
Professor Thurston proposes a steamer eight 
hundred feet in length, eighty feet beam, and 
twenty-five feet draught of water, as the best 
form yet known for quick sailing. The fast ships 
of to-day exert about one and a half horse-power 
per ton to reach a speed of twenty sea-miles 
per hour ; but he anticipates some slight improve¬ 
ments which would reduce this figure. Though 
hia leviathan may be expected to demand thirty- 
five thousand horse-power to make twenty knots 
an hour, he aspires to forty, and at this speed 
the horse-power reciuired would probably amount 
to nearly two hundred and fifty thousand. The 
question is, whether the time saved would com¬ 
pensate lor the expenditure of so much extra 
iuel. It appears that a vessgl having a displace¬ 
ment of itiii thousand nine hundred and sixty 
tons, and an indicated horse-power of ten thou¬ 
sand three hundred, consumes two hundred and 
five tons of coal per day; while a smaller vessel, 
having only nine thousand eight hundred and 
sixty tons displacement, and fourteen thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one indicated horse- 
[ power, consumes three hundred and fifteen tons 
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of coal per day, and yet the larger vessel has 
accomplished the passage in about eighteen hours 
longer than the smaller, and burned about six 
hundred tons of coal less. The present difficulty 
of naval architects is how to give greater speed 
with a low consumption of coal and the same 
carrying capacity. If passenger vessels relied 
solely on passengers, quicker voyages would be 
at once possible. However, there seems a grow¬ 
ing tendency towards divorcing goods from 
passenger traffic, as railways have already done. 
Then light, yacht-like vessels of modern size 
would, for speed, safety, and economy, probably 
meet all the requirements of the passenger traffic. 
A high rate of speed, it may be presumed, will 
not be overlooked, whatever elfc. Some sanguine 
people believe that less than forty years will 
suffice to reduce the seven days of an Atlantic 
trip to three and a half, and Professor Thurston 
mentions about eighty hours. There are several 
arguments which point to the possibility of a 
great reduction. If we go back forty-one years, 
the Great Britain made the passage from Liverpool 
to New York in a little less than fifteen days, 
and though this was considered good, in 1874 
the Britannic and Germanic placed Queenstown 
and New York within eight and a half days’ 
sail of each other. The Etruria and Umbria have 
since made the voyage in six days six hours. 
Again, of the seven vessels engaged in the trans¬ 
atlantic trade which have made the passage in 
seven days or under, not one has been fitted 
with those latest aids to economy, triple expan¬ 
sion engines and forced draught. As a matter of 
fact, there is enormous waste; and an authority 
estimates that only one half of the total power 
exerted by the engines is effective in propelling 
the vessel. In addition to this, a very consider¬ 
able portion of the heat energy of the fuel 
escapes through the funnel, instead of producing 
steam. Something might be done here towards 
securing greater economy; and by using high- 
pressure boilers and triple expansion engines, there 
” is said to be a saving of as much as sixteen per 
cent. One thing seems to be pretty clear, that 
the fast steamers of the future will owe their 
speed to the engineer more than to the naval 
architect. The lines upon which modern racers 
are built are scarcely likely to be much improved. 
When the engineer gets the space at present 
devoted to cargo, for engines, boilers, and fuel, 
swiftness will ensue, but at a greater cost, as a 
matter of course, as may be gathered from the 
fact that on the Atlantic voyage a gain of eighteen 
hours between two ships, in all respects equal, 
necessitates an expenditure of five hundred tons 
of coal extra. As, however, jve have already pre¬ 
dicted in these pages, oil may yet take the place 
of the bulky and unwieldy coal. 

‘ ARMY PANICS.’ 

With reference tp, the article which appeared 
in a recent number of this Journal (No. 144), a 
Forfarshire parish minister sends us an incident 
copied from the diary cf his father, who was in 
the 92d Highland Regiment, and which incident 
bears some likeness to that quoted from Napier’s 

1 Peninsular War in the article above referred to. 
The 92d formed part of Lord Hill’s division, 
wliich seems to have included also the 24th, the 


50th, and 71st regiments, and a regiment of ' 
Guards. The incident is told as follows : 

* Our division marched to a place within five 
leagues of Madrid, called Aranjuez, where the 
king of Spain has a grand palace on the banks 
of the Tagus. At this time, Lord Wellington 
was closely investing Burgos; but the French, 
bringing a large army into the country, forced 
him to raise the siege, and the whole of the 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish troops had to 
fall back upon the frontiers of Portugal. Our 
division, under Lord Hill, coming past Madrid 
in the course of our retreat, had to cross a large 
bridge at midnight. It was then that a very 
extraordinary thing occurred. In a moment and 
•without any cause, for it whatever, all the troops 
were struck with ’a panic and drivert into great 
confusion. Some were thrown on their backs, 
and others had thoir legs almost broken. Bonnets 
flew one way, cinjl muskets another. This un¬ 
accountable panic*'extended to the rear of the 
' whole division. A regiment that was lying asleep 
by the roadside was roused and thrown into con¬ 
fusion at the same instant. It so happened that 
•next day the French came up to the bridge and 
a sharp contest took place. Our artillery was 
at one end of the bridge, and the French at 
the oilier. There was a very sharp lire on both 
sides with field-pieces and small-arms.* 

THE TWO REAS. 

‘ When thou passest through the waters 1 will lie with tliee.’ 

Each night wc are launched on a sea of sleep; 

No douhts disturb us, no fears annoy. 

Though we plough the waves of the darkened deep, 

We know we are safe in the Master's keep, 

And the morning brings us joy. 


What dread, then, should daunt us, what doubt 
distress, 

When on Death's dark sea wc arc launched alone ? 

In that deeper /deep, should we trust Ilim less i 
Shall we limit to earth Ilis power to bless ! 

Will the leather forsake his own ? 

He made us His children ; lie hears us to bed ; 

And w hether our sleep be the first or last, 

What matters it where our souls arc led, 

If our trust in the (iod of the living and dead 
Should only bold us fast ? 


The Conductor of Chambers's Journal begs to direct 
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„„ .. . __ , . demanded in Eanillitig a huge frame: imiuy yards 

' I NSEF.N REGIONS Of A THEATRE. ; n ] 1G ight and width ; for if it once lost its per- 
r l hat part of «a tlicfttre which is concealed# pendicular, it became unmanageable, and fell — 
irom the view of the audience is always a then requiring the exertions of several men to 
subject of interest and speculation to the un- ' restore it *lo its proper position. The scenes 
initiated, and most playgoers experience a desire also had a tendency to stick in the grooves in 
to explore the mysterious region. When, there- ! which they ran, and when this occurred, the 
fore, some years ago, an opportunity presented disapprobation of tie audience w%s incurred. It 
itself to me of gratifying my curiosity in ibis is said that a mishap of this kind having once 
respect, I did not fail to take advantage of it. taken place at one of the transpontine theatres, 
Since then, 1 have been behind the scones of a spectator in the gallery called out: * We don’t 
various theatres, and my experience has con- look for grammar at this ’ere ’oust*, but we 
vinced me that the public is not aware bow think yer might see that yer “flats” jino pro¬ 
small a portion of the house behind the cur- perly.’ 

tain is exposed to the view of the audience, All this is now altered. At the London 
the regions both above and below the stage theatres of the hotter class, when a change of 
being more extensive than is usually imagined, scene is requisite, it is effected in a few seconds 
Indeed, when, several years ago, the Opera and in an admirable manner. An extensive 
House in Paris was burned, it wus with surprise landscape, or a lofty battlcmented castle—so 
that the public learned from the newspapers that strongly constructed that it seems as if it were 
the edifice had no fewer than four separate built of solid masonry—or a spacious apart- 
underground floors. nient completely furnished, is, as if by magic, 

At the present day, in most first-class theatres placed before the audience, 
in London and New York the subterranean por- It lias often struck us that playgoers scarcely 
tion of the building consists of at least two or adequately realise the extraordinary mechanical 
three distinct stories. The fact is, it is now ingenuity displayed in the production of many 
quite impracticable to meet the requirements of of the pieces of late years presented to the 
a grand spectacular piece without ample space public. Take, for instance, the fairy spectacle 
being provided for tho$ scenery underneath the entitled Lc lioi Carotte. In it there was a 
stage. Many, too, of the finest plays are so scene in which an old magician was disinem- 
constructed that several changes of scene are bered in the presence of the audience. The 
required in every act; and each scene must be situation was this: as aged sorcerer, in order to 
a masterpiece of the stage-carpenter’s art, to be rejuvenated, requests his friends to cut him 
satisfy the exacting demands of a jpodem into pieces and throw him bit by bit into a 
•audience. The old system, when an alteration red-hot oven; after which process he expects 
of scene was necessary, was primitive enough, to come out a young man. His wishes are 
In some instances, there descended from the cdhiplied with; he is put piecemeal into the 
‘flies’ a large curtain, on which was painted a furnace without his leaving ttie stage or ceasing 
landscape, or the interior or exterior of a build- to talk. Seated in an armchair, the old man 
ing, as circumstances might require. I® other asks that a large volum* shall be brought in 
cases, wooden frames, termed flats, with canvas and laid on a table in front of him. The book, 
tightly stretched upon them, were pushed upon on being placed in the required position, be- 
the stage from either side, meeting at the centre, comes immediately vivified j living gnomes issue 
j and frequently presenting an ugly 6eam at from the pictures on its pages and skip about 
I the place of junction. No little skill was the stage; after which they re-enter the book, 
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and it is closed and carried away. Then the What had become of her? The feat had been 
legs and arms of the magician are cut off and executed close to the front of the stage, and 
thrown into the furnace ; next he is decapi- under a brilliant light ; and the spectators could 
tnted, and his head is placed on the table, where plainly see that it was certain that the lady 
it continues talking, giving instructions with had not gone down a trap. The mystery re- 
regard to the trunk. After this the head is mained for some time unsolved. The explana- 
cast into the oven, which bursts open with a tion of the puzzle was simply this : the ‘ pillars 
loud report, and a young and handsome man of the palanquin appeared to be very slight, 
comes out of it. but instead of being wood, they were hollow 

The transformation is so ingeniously effected metal tubes. Through these tubes, ropes ran on 
tbat the manner in which it is executed is in- pulleys at the top of the palanquin, descending 
comprehensible to the ordinary spectator. This in the inside, and fastened to the frame, on 
is the way in which the feat is accomplished : which was placed the silk cushion on which 
when the volume is placed on the table, the the actress reclined. To the other end of the 
sorcerer, seated in the armchair, quietly with-, ropes was attached a heavy weight which exactly 
draws his legs from sight, placing them on a balanced*'that of the lady. One of the slaves 
trap beneath the level of the stage; at the same was impersonated by an expert machinist. So 
time he slips his arms under his loose gown, soon as the curtains were drawn, he pulled a 
papicr-mdche limbs being substituted in both cord which released the counterpoise, and tho 
instances for the real ones. This is done whilst frame, together with its burden, rose to the 
the attention of the audience is diverted Jo the dome of the palanquin. There tho actress lay 
book and its animated pictures, vjhich are little quite comfortably, a wire-guaze overhead enabling 
boys who come up from underneath the stage, her to breathe freely, rains had been taken 
through holes in the table and book, which is in the constructing of the palanquin to make 
furnished with india-rubber springs, which close it appear frail, whilst in reality if was very 
directly the gnomes have emerged * from the strongly built, that the roof might hear the 
volume. After the magician’s legs and arms strain upon it of the weight it bad to support, 
have been taken off and thrown into the fire, The bearers were men selected for their muscular 
nothing is left but his trunk and his head. The strength, and they were drilled in the practice 
latter is a mask which fife the actor’s face, of taking up the palanquin—after the disappear¬ 
leaving nothing visible but his lips and eyes, ance of its occupant—and carrying it oil' the 
One of the persons on the stage tugs at the stage at a sharp trot, as if it were empty, 
magician’s head until ho pulls it oil'—that is to Of recent years, great improvements have been 
say, he removes the mask. As this is being made upon the old plan of representing tho 
done, the sorcerer has sunk down a trap, and motion of the waves in a sea-scene. When, some*, 
he rises again through the table. The performer, years ago, a comedy called Surf, or Summer 
with his head inserted in the mask, continues Scenes at Lana Jlranch , was brought out at the 
to talk, giving instructions with respect to the Arch Street Theatre in Philadelphia, there was 
disposition of the trunk, which remains in the a scene in which the lieavings of the ocean and 
chair. Finally, the artificial head and the trunk, the breaking of the waves upon the shore were 
which are also of papier mdcht, are thrown into imitated with excellent effect. Miss Logan, tho 
the furnace. The magician in the meanwhile authoress of the play, has described the ingenious 
has reascended by means of another trap farther mechanical appliances that were made use of 
back, slipping on a rich dress on the way; and on the occasion; she says: ‘There was a large 
when the oven bursts, the old man steps forth cylinder, reaching across the stage from wing to 
rejuvenated. wing on either side, and garnished with curl- 

The reader must now see what skill and in- ing stiffened canvas, running around the cylinder 
genuity the feat demands—what careful atten- after the fashion of the threads of a screw, 
tion to every detail, what precautions against This was put in revolution by means of a crank 
the slightest error, what rapidity in working at the end, which was turned by a man behind 
of the traps, and what accuracy of movement the wing. The curling canvas was painted to 
on the part of the actor who plays the old represent the foamy surf. Behind the first 
magician. But, indeed, the skill and dexterity cylinder were two others of similar character 
demanded of those to whom ale intrusted the which revolved in like manner. When the three 
mechanical arrangements of some pieces, are far were in motion together, with a peculiar arrange- 
greater than are supposed by the public, who ment of light and shade upon them, the effect 
content themselves with ‘admiring the remits, was strikingly like the rolling in of the waves 
without rellecting upon tlic care and labour they upon the beach. There were various other 
have involved. appliances employed to heighten the illusion, 

In an opera called Les Amdurs du Diable , pro- such as a large box ol' pebbles tilted to and fri* 
duced in Paris some years ago, there was a behind the scenes in a manner to closely imitate 
curious scene which puzzled all who saw ‘it. the sound of the waves; a gauzy painted cloth 
A slight palanqhin—constructed tin such a worked up anti down an inclined plant*, and 
manner that it was obvious that there was no represented the thin wave that rushes up the 
possibility of its having a double bottom—was sands t and retires again; rows of broom-corn, 
brought upon the stage supported on the painted green, simulated the seaweed. The 
shoulders of slaves. The actress, who occupied characters of the play, who arc supposed to go 
it, withdrew the curtains and gave some orders in bathing at Long Branch dressed in the usual 
to her attendants. Then the curtains were closed costumes, sprang through openings made of iudia- 
for an instant, and again re-opened. But the rubber—painted like the rest—which closed be- 
^occupant of the palanquin had disappeared, hind them as water might, could, or should 
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do; and a little later, the actors, having passed 
under the stage by means of traps, reappeared 
at the back of the scene between the revolving 
cylinders, and jumped up and down, as if dis¬ 
porting themselves in the surf.’ The scene was 
very* elfective, and conduced largely to the success 
of the play. 

Conflagrations on the stage arc now so realistic 
as occasionally to alarm the spectators, who can 
scarcely believe 1h$t some portion of the scenery 
has not taken fire. But the precautions taken 
against danger are so thorough that there is no 
likelihood of an accident happening on these 
occasions. In a piece entitled La Madonna 
des Roses, which the writer once saw in Parif, 
there was* the best representation on the stage 
of a conflagration lie has ever witnessed. A 
fire w supposed to break out suddenly in*an 
apartment in a ducal palace. Smoke and iiame 
in a few moments poured forth in volumes from 
the windows and doors, and extending quickly 
to the walls, they fell in. They were con¬ 
structed of two layers of wood, held together 
by thin cords, passing through holes. At tl?c 
proper time, certain portions of the scenery 
were removed, leaving the others apparently 
burning fiercely—an effect produced by small 
gas jets arranged in rows around the edges of 
the frames. Behind the heavy set-piece at the 
hack of the stage was a transparent curtain, on 
which flames were painted ; and when the wall 
tumbled down, this scene being lit up, glowed 
with a lurid light in a very natural manner. 
At the same time, burning naphtha, projected 
sheets of flame four or five yards in height, i 
and large funnels overhead poured out torrents 
of black smoke mixed with sparks. It. was 
indeed difficult for an audience to realise that 
the fire was not real, and that tin* wliyle of the 
scenery was not a heaving mas* of flame. 

Jn tin. description of the various mechanical 
contrivances resorted to in order to produce the 
scenic effects, the writer has been in some measure 
indebted to the theatrical reminiscences of Miss 
Olive Logan, an American actress. 


BY OllDEIi OF THE LEAGUE. 

(’HAI'TRR XX.—CONCLUMOX. 

Turning into Holhorn, lie ran on blindly, never 
noticing another figure following in his footsteps. 
It was getting very late now, and as lie hurried 
into the Strand, St Clement’s Danes struck mid¬ 
night. Through the. crowd there blindly, on to 
the water-side, the snaky figure, close beliind 
never off his track ; on to the Embankment, and 
towards ‘Waterloo Bridge. Then lie stopped for j 
one brief moment to regain his spent brdatli and 
think. 

The following footsteps halted too ; and then 
some instinct told him he was followed. Turning 
round again, full under the lamplight, he 
encountered Paulo Salvarini, determination in 
his face, murder in his eyes. In an igony of 
sudden fear, Lc Gautier ran down the steps on 
to the Temple Pier, standing there close by the 
rushing water. A second later, with u clutch 
like iron, Salvarini was upon him. 

* Ah ! ’ he hissed, as they struggled to and fro, 
‘you thought to escape me, you murderer of 


innocent women, the slayer of my wife ! Now 
I have you. Back you go into the river, with a 
knife in your black heart! ’ 

The doomed man never answered; breath was 
too precious for that. And so they struggled 
for a minute on the slimy pier, Salvarini’s grip 
never relaxing, till, suddenly reaching down, he 
drew a knife. One dazzling flash, a muttered 
scream, and Le Gautier’s lifeblood gushed out 
Footsteps came down the stairs, a shrill shout 
from a woman’s voice. Salvarini started. In one 
moment, Le Gautier had him in a dying clasp, 
and with a dull splash, they fell backwards into 
the rushing flood. Down, down, they went, the 
tenacious grip niver relaxing, the water singing 
and hissing in their ears, filling their throats as 
they sucked it down, turning them dizzy, till 
they floated down the stream—dead ! 

Some boatmen out late, attracted by the scream, 
rowed to the spot; and far down below Blaek- 
fruft’s, they picked up the dead bodies, both locked 
together in the last clasp of death. They rowed 
back to the pier, and carried the two corpses to 
a place for the night, never heeding the woman 
who was following them. 

Next morning, they saw a strange sight. Lying 
across the murdered man, her head upon his 
breast, a woman rested. They lifted her ; but she 
was quite dead ^ud cold\a smile upon her face 
now, wiping out all trace of care and suffering— 
a smile of happiness and deep content. Valerie 
had crept there unnoticed to her husband’s side, 
and died of a broken heart. 

For a few days people wondered and speculated 
over the strange tragedy, and then it was for¬ 
gotten. A new singer, a noted poisoning case, 
something turned lip, and distracted the frivolous 
public mind from the‘mysterious occurrence,’to 
use the jargon of the press. 

Maxwell lost no time in getting to Grosvewor 
Square the following morning, where his greeting 
may he better imagined than described. Ue told 
Enid the whole story of his mission, omitting 
nothing that lie thought might be of interest to 
her; and in his turn heard the story of Le 
Gautier’s perfidy, and the narrow escape both had 
had from liis schemes. 

‘ I do not propose to stay any longer in 
London,’ Sir Geoffrey said. ‘After what we 
have all gone through, a little rest and quietness 
is absolutely necessary.—Enid, would you care 
to go down to Uavcrsluim ? ’ 

‘Indeed, I should. Let us go at once. I am 
absolutely pining for a little fresh air again. The 
plaeo must he looking lovely now.’ 

‘ All right, my dear,’ the baronet replied gaily ; 
sooth to say, not sorry to get back to a part of 
the world where Sir Geoffrey Cliarteris was some 
one. 

‘ Then we will go to-morrow, and Maxwell shall 
Join us.’ • it 

‘ But Isodore ? I have not seen her yet.’ 

‘Oh, she can come down there some time, 
directly we are settled.’ • 

Later on in the same day, Maxwell heard 
the strange tale of Le Gautier’s death. He did 
not tell the news to Enid then, preferring to 
wait till a time when her nerves were more 
steady, and she had recovered from the shock of 
the past few days. So they went down to 
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Haversliam, and for three happy months remained 
there, ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot 
and at the end of that time, when the first warm 
flush of autumn touched the sloping woods, there 
was a quiet wedding at the little church under 
the hill. 

Gradually, as time passed on, Sir Geoffrey 
recovered liis usual flow of spirits, and was 
never known to have another ‘manifestation. 5 He 
burned all his books touching on the super¬ 
natural, and gradually came to view his conduct 
in a humorous light. In the course of time, he 
settled down as a model country gentleman, 
learned on the subject of short-horns and top¬ 
dressing, and displaying a rdoted aversion to 
spiritualism. It is whispered in the household 
—only it must not be mentioned—that he is 
getting stout, a state of things which, all things 
considered, is not to be regarded with incredu¬ 
lity. 

Nearly two years later, and sitting about'the 
lawn before the grand old house, Vere all our 
friends—Salvarini, mournful as usual, little 
altered since we saw him last; Maxwell, jolly 
and hearty, looking with an air of ill-disguised 
pride at Enid, who was sitting in a basket- 
chair, with a little wisp of humanity in her 
arms, a new Personage—to use the royal phrase— 
but by no means an unimportant one. Lucrece 
was there, happy-and gay; and Isodore, glorious 
lsodore, unutterably lovely as she walked to and 
fro, followed by Salvarini’s dog-like eyes. The 
baronet made up the party, and alas! truth 
must out, looking—but we will be charitable, and 
say portly. 

‘How long are you going to stay with us, 
Isodore? 5 Enid asked. She would always be 
Isodore to them. 

‘Really, I cannot say, Enid. Ilow long will 
you have me V 

‘As long as you like to stay, 5 Maxwell put in 
heartily.—‘By the way, 1 suppose I am still 
a'member of the League? 5 

‘No, not now. Conditionally upon your pro¬ 
mising never to reveal what you have seen and 
heard, you arc free ; Sir Geoffrey likewise.—Luigi 
here has resigned his membership.’ 

* I am so glad ! 5 Enid cried. ‘ 1 must come and 
kiss you.—Fred, come and hold baby for a 
moment. 5 

‘No, indeed 5 —with affected horror. ‘I should 
drop him down, and break him, or carry him 
upside down, or some awful tragedy. 5 

‘You are not fit to be the father of a beautiful 
boy ; and everybody says he is the very image of 
you. 5 f, 

* I was considered a good-looking man once, 5 

said Maxwell with resignation. ‘No matter. 
But if that small animal there js a bit like me, 
may 1 5 - 

They all laughed at this, being light-hearted 
and in the mood tf> laugh at anything. Pres¬ 
ently, they divided into little groups, Isodore 
and Luigi together. All her cold self-possession 
was gone now; she looked a very woman, as she 
stood there nervously plucking the leaves from 
the rose in her hand. 

‘ Isodore—Genevieve ’- 

At this word she trembled, knowing scarcely 
what. ‘Yes, Luigi. 5 

‘Five years ago, I stood by your side in the 


hour of your trouble, and you said some words 
to me. L)o you remember what they were ? 5 

‘ Yes, Luigi. 5 The words came like a fluttering 
sigh. 

‘I claim that promise now. We are both free, 
heaven be praised ! free as air, and no tits to 
bind us. Come ! 5 He held out his arms, and 
she came shyly, shriukingly, towards them. 

‘ If you want me,’ she said. 

With one bound he was by her side, and drew 
her head down upon his breast. ‘ And you are 
happy now, Genevieve ? 5 

‘Yes, I am happy. How can I be otherwise, 
with a good man’s honest love ?—Carlo, my 
brother, w<?uld you could see me now ! 5 

* It is what he always wished.—Lct*us go and 
tell the others. 5 

*So, taking her simply by the hand, they 
wandered out from the deepness of the wood, side 
by side, from darkness and despair, from the 
years of treachery and deceit, out iuto the light 
of a world filled with bright sunshine and 
peaceful, everlasting love. 


IH A M O N D-S M U G G L I N G. 

In accordance with rules of concealment laid 
down by Edgar Allan Poe, some ‘ clever things 5 
have of late years been done in the smuggling of 
precious stones into tlie United States of America, 
the philosophy which pervades Poe’s story of the 
Purloined Letter having evidently been studied 
to 6ome purpose by the professional diamond- 
smugglers, who are known to form a compara¬ 
tively numerous body. 

Poe’s tale, the scene of which is laid in 
Paris, the characters introduced being ol course 
French, contains what may be called a novel 
theory qf ‘hido-ancl-seek, 5 which, stated briefly, 
is, that the greater the importance of the 
article which has been stolen, the simpler 
should he its mode of concealment. On the 
assumption that an important state document, 
or criminatory letter involving serious conse¬ 
quences to some one, and the possession of which 
would enable another person to make use of its 
contents for his own benefit, has been purloined, 
the more conspicuous the place chosen to conceal 
it the better, till it can be made use of. Should 
the recovery of the stolen document he a matter 
of importance, which may he assumed, it will, 
of course, be carefully sought for, and those 
searching for it will no doubt pry with care 
into every secret hiding-place, with the hope of 
finding it; whilst—to put the case in a homely 
way—it is ‘ all the time staring them in the face, 5 
those in search of it overlooking it because of 
their idea that, in consequence of its great im¬ 
portance, the utmost care will have been exer¬ 
cised in its concealment. 

Much incidental 'and curiously instructive 
information is contained in Poe 5 s Purloined 
Letter as to the modes of criminal search 
adopted in France, where magnifying-glasses 
of great power, and microscopes, play a part; 
where beds are dismantled and chairs are dis¬ 
jointed to see that what is wanted has not 
been concealed in some part of them; where 
libraries of books are turned over leaf by leaf, 
and picture-frames are tapped to see that they 
contain no foreign material. As Poe points out, 
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that is all in the way of routine, and is tradition¬ 
ary among French criminal investigators in the 
matter of every-day crime. It requires a master¬ 
mind, however, to fathom the doings of a really 
well-educated thief who purloins an important 
document in order to hold it in terrorem over 
a political enemy or social foe. 

So in the matter of diamond-smuggling. Artists 
—if we may profane the word—have come to the 
front, men far ahe id of the original stereotyped 
smugglers, who were contented to carry on their 
business in old-fashioned ways; ever cudgelling 
their brains to find out modes of concealment 
so elaborate as to make sure they would be dis¬ 
covered. All the more extraordinary devices 
of concealment, as they were thought to be at 
the time, were one by one found out and battled 
with *>y the custom-house officers of the United 
States. Some of them were thought rather re¬ 
markable, as, for instance, those managed by 
means of artificial teeth—a set of these useful 
implements of mastication being fashioned in 
such a manner that every tooth possessed a 
cavity which contained one or more diamonds 
or other precious stones : the hole being deftly 
filled up with cement, discovery was thought im¬ 
possible. By this ingenious mode of procedure, 
a large number of the rarer gems were at first 
smuggled into the States without paying duty 
(ten per cent, on diamonds), chiefly by means of 
female, aid. Waxing bolder by long-continued 
imimmily from any discovery of their fraud, the 
officers on duty began to wonder why the same 
Indies had so often occasion to cross the Atlantic ; 
and one of their number surmising that it was 
‘for no good purpose, 5 determined to have a 
particular female carefully wnt'-hed during the 
voyage. A stewardess with whom the officer 
had a friendly acquaintance was enlisted in the 
service ; and this person did all she could to find 
out wl'V the suspected ladies so frequently visited 
Europe, but to little purpose, as she thought, all 
she was able to discover being apparently not 
of much consequence. One day, however, whilst 
carefully examining the berth in which the tra¬ 
veller slept, she found a broken tooth, which was 
hollow and exceedingly fragile. As the stewardess 
used artificial teeth, she naturally enough felt 
interested in- the matter, and spoke to the voyager 
about the circumstance. The lady at first looked 
embarrassed, but then said she had been cheated 
by the dentist. At the end of the voyage the 
stewardess reported the circumstance to the officer, 
who, after thinking it over, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that there was more in the affair of the 
hollow tooth than met the eye. New York, in 
fact, is celebrated for its dentistry; and on con¬ 
sulting one of the professors, the officer discovered 
that teeth of the sort had been made in ^quantity 
and from different moulds to the order of a very 
’cute man, who said they were wanted to be sent 
to Europe. This statement afforded a sufficient 
cue; and accordingly, at the termination of the 
next voyage, two ladies, sisters, were respectfully 
but firmly requested to take out their artificial 
teeth. .Remonstrance was unavailing; the teeth 
were made to disclose their hidden treasures; 
the result being that thirteen valuable brilliants 
were confiscated, much to the chagrin of the fair 
smugglers. That little episode put an end to 
that mode of smuggling diamonds. 


There is a never-ending demand throughout 
the United States for these gems ; and several 
of the earlier adventurers were known to have 
made money by means of the smuggling business. 
In reality, diamonds are a passion with many 
American ladies, who must have them, no matter 
what they may cost. These gem-loving dames, 
in their eagerness to ‘trade 5 for jewels of all 
kinds, are not unfrequently cheated by persons 
who sell them ‘bogus 5 diamonds, made of paste, 
at a comparatively cheap rate, under pretence of 
their being smuggled stones, and that, having 
Escaped the payment of duty, they are a bargain 
at the sum demanded. Wealthy American ladies 
vie with each qthcr at the vurious fashionable 
resorts of the United States in their displays of 
costly jewels and gems. It was stated a few 
months ago in an American paper that a rich 
man's wife wore upon her neck and breast every 
evening precious stones of the value of forty 
thousand pounds; other ladies displaying jewels 
to a lesser amount. Nor are American ladies 
free from the charge of smuggling; many of 
them, indeed, are adepts at toe business, able 
to impart a secret or two to ‘the professionals.* 
During *a recent Saratoga season, one lady was 
hoard to boast that she had brought over a suite 
of diamonds in the heels of several pairs of 
slippers which she had rtgide on purpose to con¬ 
tain them. These dainty articles were ostenta¬ 
tiously displayed, and taken notice of by the 
searchers ; but the heels were not suspected to 
be hollow or to contain diamonds. Hollow- 
heeled boots were at one time greatly in use as 
a part of the smuggling machinery. That mode 
of carrying on the illicit traffic was ultimately 
discovered by an under-steward of an American 
liner, who, lor ‘a consideration, 5 communicated 
the secret to the custom-house authorities. Then 
followed a series of contrivances in the shape 
of double-bottomed trunks, valises with secret 
pockets, desks with hidden drawers, and guns 
and pistols which were so contrived as to con¬ 
tain a few of the much-coveted gems. All these 
contrivances were in turn discovered : they were 
just the kind of concealments which the officers 
had their thoughts fixed upon. For a time, we 
believe, the professional diamond-carriers were 
discomfited ; but their discomfiture was not for 
long; the business was too profitable to be easily 
relinquished, however great the risks might be. 

Just as the. customs’ authorities were under 
the impression that they had suppressed the 
illicit traffic, a new era in gem-smuggling was 
inaugurated, and more diamonds reached the 
United States ‘duty fre?’ than before. Smug¬ 
gling, it may be snffl, developed into a fine art; 
at all events, the incidence of the trade for a 
brief period became so simple as to seem like 
child’s play ; indeed, children were made to play 
an important part in the business. A story 
which lately became public shows how well 
the mode pi diamond-smugglers had laid to heart 
Poe’s precepts. ‘Please to hold my baby whilst 
my husband helps me to open my trunks ; he 
will be quite good if you will shake his rattle,’ 
said a lady passenger to the officer who was 
waiting to look over her travelling gear. And 
that officer good-humouredly did as he was 
requested, shaking the rattle, to the great delight 
of the little one. The rattle in question, which, 
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fastened to a ribbon, was tied to the child’s waist, known. It is notorious enough, however, that 
was filled with gems of great value, a mode of a large trade in fraudulently obtained stones is 

smuggling that at the time was too too simple carried on at the South African gold-fields ; and 

for detection. stories are told of buyers around the diamond 

A clever female attired in the costume of a mines who have made large fortunes by phr- 
Sister of Mercy was passed over by the officers chasing stones at nominal prices from labourers 
because she had no luggage worth examining, who possessed the cunning and the courage to 
She possessed, however, a fine string of beads, successfully brave the authorities and bring to 
which, with downcast eyes, she kept telling. Safe the resellers their stolen goods, 
on land, she was affectionately welcomed by two It has been calculated by persons engaged in 

S irsons dressed in costumes similar to her own. the business that twelve per cent, of the fall in 
ecd it be told that she was a smuggler, and the price of rough diamonds, which has taken 
that her beads were so constructed that eaelf place within the last few years, should be set 

held a diamond weighing seven or eight carats, down to the sale of stolen gems, which, to the 

Another ingenious person hit ppon the plan of value of more tiian half a million sterling, unnu- 
placing a few precious stones in a toy kaleidoscope ally find theSr way to the markets. Th^se stones 
which had been given to a child, who carried are the direct fruits of theft, those selling them 
it ashore in safety. A number of homing pigeons having made no contribution whatever to the cost 
kept in cages, and purchased at a village in of obtaining them. When first the work of dia- 
Belgium, and brought to the United States by mond-seeking at Kimberley began, there were no 
way of Paris and Havre, also played a profitable thefts of any importance, because each man was 
part, each of the pigeons being freighted with then working for his own hand, or as one of a 
a cargo of exquisite gems, concealed in quills, and limited but friendly partnership. It was not till 
carefully iastened to the message-bearing dove, tty; work of diamond-mining required the aid 
An extensive system of diamond-smuggling was at of hired labour that the work of systematic 
one time carried on from Canadian ground by robbery commenced, and ‘ I. T). IV (illicit diamond 
the aid of homing pigeons. The discovery of buying) became an institution of the Diamond 
this illicit trade was made accidentally by a Fields. Many of the. perrons employed, soon fell 
farmer, who happened to shoot one of the birds, into habits of peculation, not being able to witli- 
and on examining it found «tliat there was stand the temptation presented by the appearance 
fastened to its leg a quill containing a number of a little bit of stone that might be worth, per- 
of diamonds! A clue being obtained, the local haps, a thousand pounds, it they could succeed 
habitation of the pigeon proprietors was dis- in carrying it away without being detected. In 
covered and their mode of business put an end every branch of the proccM of gem-fun ling, valu¬ 
ta. The scheme, stilted simply, was to lly every able diamonds, it lias to be explained, are always 
week or ten days a flock of a dozen or fifteen at the mercy of the men employed,* some of whom 
pigeons, each carrying about half-a-dozen gems, are never slow to take advantage of any chance 
As the duty on diamonds amounts to ten per that may present itself of securing a stone. Such 
cent., the trouble taken to smuggle these gems thefts during the last few years have proved a 
into the United States does not seem so very source of serious annoyance and trouble in con- 
remarkable. The value of the precious si ones neotion with the industry. Tins *1. D. Jl.’ trade, 
honestly imported into the States is between as it is locally termed, lias tended to sap the 
eight and nine million dollars per annum, and morality of the place, and given rise to the many 
it has been calculated that gems to half that sum evils which result from resetting. There is an 
escape payment of the duty. old adage which saw that ‘if there were no 

Many tales have been circulated with regard resetters, there would be no thieves.’ 
to diamonds, some of them of a rather curious Croat precautions are taken by the various 
kind. We have read of faithful messengers who, diamond-digging Companies at Kimberley to pre- 
rather than yield up the stone they c arried, vent the theft of stones ; whilst the crime of reset 
swallowed it. The owner of a slave who had is always punished with much severity. A license 
done so, and who had been killed by robbers, to deal in rough diamonds costs a sum of fifty 
was so convinced of his servant’s fidelity, that he pounds per annum ; and dealers, in addition to 
gave directions for the opening of the body, and procuring this authority to trade, are required 
found that the honest fellow had swallowed the to find security to a large amount. Dealers are 
precious gem. Dishonest servants employed at bound by the terms of their license to make exact 
the diamond mines frequently display wonderful entries in their books of every parcel of stones 
ingenuity in concealing stonSs which they have they purchase, and also how they dispose of them, 
purloined while at their work. About a year Large diamonds must be described m detail and 
ago, a rough diamond weighing four hundred and miuutely c Should the detective department sus- 
fifty-seven carats was stolen by t person in the pect any dealer of illicit traffic, that dealer may 
employment of the Central Diamond Mining at any moment be visited, and have his books and 
Company at Kimberley (South Africa), who sold' stock overhauled and compared j and should he 
it for the sum of throe thousand pounds to four possess a few stones which lie is unable to account 
persons who dealt in stolen stones. It was then lor, lie is liable to have his whole stock seized, 
•rold at Cape Town to a firm of illicit dealers Upon a late occasion, a friend of the writer’s, 
in diamonds for nineteen ^thousand pounds ; and while on a visit to the Kimberley Diamond Fields, 
was ultimately purchased for forty-rive thousand was informed that two well-known diamond 
pounds by a syndicate of London brokers dealers had just been visited by the detectives; 
in precious gems. The means by which this and one of these persons having about eight hun- 
magnificent brilliant was smuggled from the mines dred carats, and the other about seventy carats, 
and ultimately got to England was never made not accounted for in thoir books, the police seized 
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their stocks—upwards of ten thousand carats in 
all; and within one month from the date of the 
seizure, both dealers were tried, convicted, and 
sentenced; and if still alive, they are now working 
out their time on the breakwater at Cape Town. 
One q£ these men was reputed to be worth over 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. At the 
•present time, there is quite a colony of convicted 
‘ illicits,’ as they are. sometimes designated, work¬ 
ing out their sentences on the harbour-works at 
Cape Town, a goodly' proportion of the gang being 
worth large sums of money. 

Although there is a considerable and clever 
detective staff on the Diamond Fields, there are 
those at Kimberley who can outwit tjie police,, 
at anyrafco fiur a time, and so it happens that such 
a number of stones is annually stolen as to prove 
a factor ’n disturbing the market price. The 
clianccs oi detection are no doubt great; but the 
hope of securing a few hundred pounds by a little 
eculation is so tempting, that there are always 
undreds of men at ‘the game.’ Some of the 
thieves—that is, the men who steal the stones 
they are paid for unearthing—display great inge-* 
nuity in carrying away tl\e gems. The business 
of diamond-digging is naturally of a rough-and- 
ready kind, and presents opportunities for fraud 
which arc not available in other industries. When 
diamond stealing first became a business, those 
interested, .suspecting no evil, were easily cheated. 
Stones were then carried away concealed about 
the person of the labourers. But, as the thefts 
increased, greater precautions were taken to insure 
the detection of the thieves. Some ol the ‘dodges’ 
which have been resorted to in order to carry 
diamonds from the diggings have been not a 
little remarkable ; wo have only room, however, 
for a sample or two. Upon one occasion, it is 
related that an ingenious labourer wrapped the 
stones in a small piece of soft bread, the morsel 
being gre.dily snapped by a dog. The dog was 
careinlly looked after till the mine was left 
behind, when it was ruthlessly killed, to obtain 
the hidden diamonds which were contained in its 
stomach. Domestic fowls have been trained to 
swallow the smaller stones, which have after¬ 
wards been cut out of their crops. A parcel of 
stolen gents has been known to have been got out 
of a well-watcht d digging by having been ingeni¬ 
ously fastened to the hair of a horse’s tail! 

Any individual suspected of being an ‘ J. D. B.’ 
may expect, on leaving the Fields, to be overtaken 
on his road to the coast by detectives, who will 
search him in order to find if he be in possession 
of any stones. Many devices have been resorted 
to for the concealment of the diamonds. A 
Dutch Boer who had been for some time under 
suspicion, on leaving the Fields with his wagon 
was followed by some detectives who had deter- 
|* mined to search him. Just before he was over¬ 
taken by the officers, he was seen to detach one 
of the bullocks from his team and deliberately 
shoot it. By the time the police came up the 
Boer was busy removing the hide. A thorough 
search was made by the detectives ; but jio gems 
were found. The phlegmatic Dutchman had 
laced the diamonds in the barrel of his gun, and 
ad fired them into the body of liis bullock, from 
which of course he had to extract them; and he 
did so as soon as the police turned their bucks 
upon him. 


The various modes of diamond-smuggling re¬ 
vealed in the foregoing narrative present no 
peculiar features of endurance or romance ; but 
cases have occurred in which pain and suffering 
have played a part in the business of diamond¬ 
hiding. There is, for instance, the story of 
the magnificent gem which in its rough state 
formed the eye of an idol in a temple near 
Trichinopoli, and which was stolen by a French¬ 
man, who escaped with his prize to Persia, and 
who, fcarlul ol being discovered, was glad to dis¬ 
pose of his ill-gotten gear for a sum of about two 
thousand pounds sterling. The man who bought 
tho stone, a Jewish merchant, sold it to one 
Shafras, an astute Armenian, for twelve thousand 
pounds sterling. Shafras had conceived the idea 
that by carrying the stone to Russia, he would 
obtain from the Empress Catharine the Great 
a princely sum for it. How to travel in safety 
with the stone, the theft of which had of course 
been# discovered and proclaimed, became a grave 
consideration* It was too large to swallow, and 
no inode of concealment presented itself to Shafras 
that seemed secure from discovery. The way in 
which ho solved the problem was remarkable. 
He maden deep incision in the fleshy part of his 
left leg, in which lie inserted the stone, closing 
the wound carefully by sewing it up with silver 
thread. When the wound pealed, the Armenian 
merchant set out c*i his travels quite boldly, and 
although more than once apprehended, rigorously 
searched, and even tortured a little, he was obdu¬ 
rate, and firmly denied having tho stone in his 
possession. Having at length reached his destina¬ 
tion, ho asked from tho Empress the sum of 
forty thousand pounds for the gem, an amount 
of money which Catharine was unable to raise 
at the moment. We next find the Armenian at 
Amsterdam with the intention of having his 
diamond cut. Here the stone was seen by Count 
Orlolf, who determined to purchase it for pre¬ 
sentation to his royal mistress, the Empress 
Catharine. The sum ultimately paid for the gem 
was about seventy thousand sterling in cash, to¬ 
gether with an annuity of five hundred pounds, 
and a patent of nubility. Shafras flourished 
exceedingly, and died a millionaire. Such, in 
brief, is the story of the Orloff Diamond. 


‘DOUBLE WORKS.’ 

A STORY OF ATI!LONE. 

Who has not heard of the old historic town on 
the Shannon called Atklone, believed by its 
inhabitants to be the exact centre of Ireland; 
celebrated at one time—for it has been now some 
years removed—for the old bridge built in the 
reign of Queen* Bess, whose arms and mono¬ 
gram, E. R., were engraved on a stone built into 
if kind of monument on the parapet. Celebrated 
also for its old church bell, bearing in relief 
the inscription— this : for : st : mart’s : chvrch : 
in : athlone : 1683 —th* being the identical bell 
which, at six o’clock in the afternoon of the 30th 
of June 1691, clanged the signal for the attack 
on tho forces of King James, commanded ,by 
the French general, St Ruth, and holding the 
castle, &c., by the troops of the Prince of Orange 
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under Ginkcll. The old house occupied by him 
as headquarters during the siege is still in 
existence, having the date of its erection, 1G26, 
carved on the doorway. We might go on detail¬ 
ing many other things for which the old town 
is celebrated, but cui lono? Enough that it is 
celebrated in song as the residence of ‘The 
Widow Malone, Ochone! ’ 

Often as we have been reminded of the exist¬ 
ence of Athlone by hearing the above-mentioned i 
humorous ditty trolled forth at mess by one of, 
Ours, who, being a genuine son of the soil, was 
fully qualified to do it ample justice, it had 
never been our good fortune Co cast eyes upon 
it until some forty years ago, when, one fine 
afternoon, we found ourselves, with some thousand 
or so other candidates for martial glory, marching 
gaily through the by no means sweet-smelling, 
town, over the beautiful new bridge which spans j 
the river, and under the walls of the ancient 
castle, to the merry strains of the Lass o’ Goicrie .! 
These forty years are a long time to look bark 
upon; many a long march under foreign suns 
have we made with the old regiment, and in 
many a stirring scene and hard-fought field have 
we accompanied it since then ; but somehow our j 
memory recalls few things more vividly than I 
the appearance of that long column of dusty, 
travel-stained men, who were finishing their hot! 
day’s march that summer afternoon, tramping 
along briskly and cheerily to the old familiar 
air of the regimental quick step. 

We quickly settled down in our new quarters, 
and before long, had formed many pleasant 
acquaintances, all only too delighted to show 
us every civility in their power; and jolly nights 
at mess followed fishing and boating parlies 
during the summer, while, as the days began 4o 
shorten, there was good hunting and shooting;' 
, and dinner-parties and dances were by no means 
unfreqnent. 

In most garrison towns in which we have been 
quartered in Ireland, there were generally one 
or two peculiar hangers-on loafing about the 
barracks, queer nondescript bipeds, ever ready 
to run messages all over the country, or carry; 
a fishing-basket or a game-bag, who eked out a! 
precarious existence by tips from the olficcrs and 
others who employed them, and picking up odd 
meals at the different barrack-rooms of the men. 
Athlone was not singular in this respect; and 
you constantly met, shambling across the barrack 
square, at a kind of half-trot, or lurking in rear 
of the officers’ quarters, an odd, half-witted, but 
quite harmless creature, who went by the curious 
appellation of ‘Doubleworks.’ Who gave hiih 
that name, or whefcco it was derived, we are 
unable to say; we only know that he answered 
to it, and we had it froia the regiment in whose 
place we had come. There was a kind of sport¬ 
ing air about this poor creature ; he always wore 
an old hunting-cap and a shooting-suit, evidently 
the gift of some former patron of far burlier 
proportions than the poor attenuated frame which 


they now enveloped; and an ancient pair of 
Wellington boots, much down at heel, into which 
the enus of the trousers were shoved, completed 
the costume, which, however, was varied on 
hunting-days, when the hounds met in the square 
or neighbourhood of the barracks, when, in 
honour of the occasion, an aged and much 
stained, once scarlet hunting-coat took the place 
of the shooting-jacket. 

Like the other liangers-on of the Athlone 
barracks, poor Donbleworks subsisted, as we have 
said, upon the benevolence of his military patrons 
and friends; but, unlike the others, he was 
possessed of an accomplishment, not an elegant 
one, perhaps, or suitable for very refined society, 
"but nevertheless one that brought him by its 
performance many ail odd sixpence or shilling— 
lie could hunt the badger! or was supposed 
to give a truthful representation of the ‘draw¬ 
ing’ of the above-named quadruped by a canino 
foe. This performance was vocal, and com¬ 
menced by a series of whines, growls, and im¬ 
patient barkings, mingled with grunts and low 
savage yelps, which we believe were meant for 
cries of rage and defiance from the. badger; these, 
after lasting v'ith variations for some time, gradu¬ 
ally increased in intensity, at length culminating 
ip an unearthly din, perfectly indescribable, but 
which was stated by the ‘fancy’ and capable 
authorities to be quite true to nature. For 
ourselves, not having had experience in such ; 
matters, we are unable to offer a personal opinion, ; 
and can only observe that the din was marvel- j 
lous as the production of a single pair of 1 
human lungs, and once heard was not likely 
to be ever forgotten. 

IIis performance was not confined to any par¬ 
ticular part of the barracks ; it might be hoard 
at any hour of the day in the artillery square, i 
the cavalry square, the infantry square, or amongst 
the barracks occupied by the scientific arm of 
the service, the Royal Engineers ; but it took 
place most frequently at the officer’s guardroom ; 
for in those days there used to be an officers 
guardroom and an officer in it at the main barrack 
gate, which led directly from the infantry square 
into the market-place of the town. This guard- ! 
room was in the centre of a small block of build¬ 
ings to the left of the gate as you went out, 
having on its right the regimental orderly-room, 
where the colonel administered justice every 
morning, and where the orderly-room clerks 
smoked strong tobacco, and filled in forms and 
sketched caricatures of regimental and other 
authorities every day. The men’s guardroom 
; adjoined that occupied by the officer, from which 
j it, as well as the orderly-room, was separated 
j by a partition wall, the end wall of the men’s 
guardroom being next the street. In .front of 
these rooms was a small veranda, and beyond 
this the guardroom sentry paced his ‘lonely 
round.’ We are thus particular in describing the 
locality, as it pleases us to recall it after so many 
years, because it will give our readers a better 
idea of what is to follow. 

The guardroom—wc mean the officer’s—was in 
those days a kind of club or place of call for 
all officers going out of or coming in to barracks. 
It was considered incumbent on every passer-by 
to drop in on the officer of the guard and help 
him to while away the tedium of his confinement 
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by retailing any news there might be going; 
while he on his part provided alleviation lor 
any thirst accruing from dry narration. By 
night, the guardroom was generally pretty full 
until a late hour. A recent order of the Duke 
of Wellington, then commander-in-chief, and 
which procured for him the cognomen of ‘the 
Tobacco-stopper/ prohibited the use of tobacco 
in the precincts of the mess; and though this 
order was afterwards so far modified as to permit 
smoking in the anteroom, it was confined to 
cigars; so those who preferred the luxury of a 
pipe had either to indulge the propensity in their 
own rooms or seek the shelter of the guardroom. 
Needless to say, the latter alternative was the 
one most generally followed, and th<? hospitalifjr 
of the subaltern on guard was accepted as freely 
as it w«o offered. Altogether, the inom-guprd 
was not a disagreeable place to spend twenty- 
four hours, especially if it rained, which it can 
do in those parts, and we ourselves preferred 
it to the duties of regimental orderly-officer. 

One day in the mid-winter of J 840, it came 
to my turn to mount this guard. The weather 
had been unusually severe—it had bceu snowing 
for a day or two, and the ground was covered 
to the depth of several inches, while a smart : 
frost, had served to make, the snow hard a* si' 
brick ; so that, a* I inarched my guard across 
the square to where the old guard was drawn 
up, waiting our arrival, the men’s tread made 
no more (rack than it we hud been marching 
on the surface of the square itself. The pre¬ 
liminaries of relieving guard having been got 
over us quickly as possible, we paid the parting 
compliment to the old guard of presenting arms, 
as it moved off in slow time; and then dismissing 
our own, we visited the sentries, to ascertain if 
they had the orders of thou* respective posts 
correctly, and then gladly divcu into our own 
den, and dolling our cloak, proceeded to make 
ourselves as comfortable in front of a huge peat- 
lire as it was possible to he, braced up in a 
high stiir stock and tightly tilting coatee and 
epaulets, as was then the regulation. 

The day passed like most others on guard; 
lmt, owing to the weather, the passers-by were 
fewer, and our after-mess visitors didn’t stay so 
late as usual; by eleven or half-past, all had 
taken their departure for their respective quarters; 
and about midnight we proceeded to go round : 
the sentries. There was a bright moon, with a 
clear star-studded sky. It was not unpleasant 
walking over the hard frozen snow, and we were 
not long reaching the larthcst-off and last of 
the sentries, who was posted at the hospital gate. 
Besides the usual orders, he had special directions 
to look after the dead-house, a small building 
situated dose inside the hospital gate, which 
the bodies of deceased men were conveyed until 
interment, and to allow no one to enter it unless 
passed in by the hospital-sergeant. The sentry, 
when giving up his orders, added that a man 
had died iu the hospital late that evening, and 
that his corpse was now lying on the table in 
the dead-house. Accompanied by th£ corporal 
of the escort, we walked over to the wiudow, 
and by the bright moonlight could see something 
extended on the table, as the man had said, 
covered with a sheet. After this, we came back 
across the square to the guardroom, and lighting 


a pipe, were soon deeply interested in a book that 
we were reading. Gradually we began to nod, 
and the book to slip from our hand, and the 
grand-rounds having already visited the guard, 
and there being but little danger of having to 
turn it out again before the morning’s reveille, 
we were about to go to sleep in earnest on the 
| guardroom sofa, when we were startled from our 
semi-somnolent condition by hearing the loud 
challenge, ‘Who goes there?’ from the sentry 
who had been pacing up and down in front of 
the veranda. We could heur the rattle of his 
arms as he threw his firelock to the ‘port,’ and 
the rapid tread of some one running towards 
the guardroom and crunching the frozen snow. 
Presently the challenge was repeated in a quick 
peremptory tone, but, as in the former case, with¬ 
out obtaining any response ; and then there came 
a kind of lialf-articulate gurgling cry, followed 
by the sound of a heavy fall, and the crash 
of # arms and accoutrements, and the shout of, 

* Sergeant of the Guard ! ’ 

Fearing unit something bad had happened, we 
jumped up and dashed out of the guardroom, j 
and saw lying on the snow, close to the sentry, 
who wa § standing at the ‘charge,’ the figure of 
1 a soldier clad in his greatcoat and fully accoutred, 

' and a little way from him his firelock with fixed 
bayonet lying on tlie snow, as it had escaped 
from his grasp iji falling. Vlio sergeant and all 
the men of the guard had rushed out at the 
same time as we had, and wore now engaged 
lifting the prostrate figure, who at the moment 
we feared had been run through by the sentry 
for not replying to the challenge, and trying to 
run past him. Such, however, happily was not 
the case; the sentry hadn’t touched him, and 
said that the man hud come rushing towards 
him from the far augle of the square, and instead 
of answering the challenge, liad continued to 
! approach, making the queer gurgling sound which 
we had heard, and falling os if shot when he 
came to where he now lay. 

The sergeant of the guard now reported to me 
that the man was alive, though quite insensible 
and making a moaning noise, as if in a fit. lie 
further stated that he was the sentry who had 
been posted at the gate of the hospital. We at 
once sent a inan of the guard for one of the 
assistant-surgeons of the regiment whose quarters 
were close at hand, and had the insensible man 
carried into the guardroom and laid on the guard- 
bed, Ilia stiff leather stock removed, coat, &c. 
unbuttoned, and water sprinkled on his face; 
hut all, seemingly, to no purpose : he remained 
unconscious, and kept *ip the moaning noise, 
while now and then struggling hard with those 
about him. At last the doctor arrived; and 
having administered some restoratives, after a 
while the poor,fellow became sensible, and suffi¬ 
ciently calm to inform us why he had corn- 
emitted the serious offence of deserting his post. 
He stated that lie ‘had continued to wulk about 
on his b?at at the hospital gate for some time 
after we had visited him, and that all was quiet, 
when suddenly sounift as if of chairs being 
upset and knocked about appeared to come from 
the dead-house; that he had gone up to the 
window, as we had a short time before, and 
looked in, and that he saw the corpse off the 
table, and standing up close inside the window, 
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and that it, as he said, ‘jeered’ at him; that 
this fearful sight had so unmanned him, that 
without more ado he had taken to his heels, 
and had no recollection of anything else that 
happened until he returned to consciousness on 
the guard-bed. He was evidently suffering from 
a terrible shock to his nervous system ; and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty thnt, mingled 
with heavy sobs ana shudderings, we could manage 
to get the poor fellow to speak; he was driven 
nearly demented by the ghastly sight which he 
waB persuaded that he had witnessed. 

As soon as he could be left with safety tef 
the core of the guard, who were directed not to 
pester him with questions, tlie c surgeon and I 
with a corporal and file of men set off for the 
hospital; and as we crossed the square, strange 
noises began to reach us, the growling, snarling, 
and other sounds of canine conflict mingling with 
the unmistakable howls with which Doubleworks 
interlarded liis performance. 

‘ Hillo ! ’ we said to the doctor; ‘do you hear 
that? What an hour for Doubleworks to be 
hunting the badger; we thought he was never 
allowed in barracks after tattoo.’ 

As we neared the hospital, the badger hunt, 
which had ceased for a few moments, broke out 
afresh, this time mingled with shouts of wild 
unearthly laughter, and proceeding unmistakably 
from the dead-house, in which the corpse of the 
dead soldier had been deposited. We roused 
up the hospital sergeant, who, good quiet man, 
snored serenely through it all, and got from 
him the key and a lantern, and opening the 
door, found that with the dead man the wretched 
Doublework9 had been locked up. How he got 
there unnoticed, no one could tell ; he had not 
been observed by any one about the place ; and 
the only conclusion that we could arrive at was, 
that he had slipped in when the body was being 
placed on the table, and had ensconced himself 
behind the door until it was pulled to and locked 
upon him. 

However true this theory might have been, 
there was no means of verifying now, for, from 
whatever cause arising, it was but too evident 
that poor Doubleworks had become quite insane. 
He had removed the sheet from the body of 
the dead man, which lay there in its solemn 
stiffness before us, in strange contrast to the mad 
pranks of the lunatic, who, having, no doubt, 
wrapped himself in the sheet, had presented him¬ 
self so disguised to the sentry, when he looked 
in at the window, thereby almost driving him 
as mad as lie was himself. 

Why he didn’t favour ns with a similar exhibi¬ 
tion when we went to look in at the window, 
we can’t imagine; perhaps he may have objected 
to the presence of more than one spectator, for 1 
he must have heard the steps cf the corporal; 
and file of men who were with us when going 
our rounds. At anyrate, he made no objection 
to leaving the dead-house now, though he seemed 
in no way in dread of the other occupant of 
it He was next day made over to the civil 
authorities, and was afterwards transferred, we 
heard, to the district lunatic asylum ; and what 
was his subsequent fate, we do not know. The 
sentry he had so horribly frightened, after several 
weeks in hospital, returned to his duty ; but 
• -we don’t think he ever quite got over the shock, 


and he was discharged from the service within a 
twelvemonth after. Perhaps he may be still 
alive, and if so, we will bet a trifle he has 
not forgotten Donbleworks. 

RUSSIAN PETROLEUM. * 

Mr Charles Marvin, who has already done 
much to familiarise English readers with the 
Russian petroleum industry and the extraordi¬ 
narily prolific nature of the oil-wells at Baku, 
on the Caspian, has again returned to the sub¬ 
ject in a pamphlet entitled The Cuming Deluge of 
Russian Petroleum (Anderson & Co., Cockspur 
Street, LoriNon). As these wells, when trans¬ 
port facilities are more perfect, may seriously 
affect the home and American oil-trade, the 
facts brought out in Mr Marvin’s pamphlet are 
worthy of attention. 

We learn that of the five hundred petroleufti 
wells at Baku, the majority are situated on the 
Balakhani Plateau, eight or nine miles to the 
north of the town. The latest 'sponter’ of 
Tagieff’s is, however, in a different locality, being 
situated on a promontory three miles to the 
south of Baku. Here Gospodin Tagirff began 
boring about three years ago. At first, the oil 
was slow to come, and at its best had never 
yielded more than sixteen thousand gallons a 
day. On the 27th September last, having touched 
oil at seven hundred and fourteen feet, the well 
began to spout oil with extraordinary force. 
‘From the town, the fountain had the appear¬ 
ance of a colossal pillar of smoke, from the erc«fc 
of which clouds ot oil-sand detached themselves 
and floated away a great distance without touch¬ 
ing the ground. Owing to the prevalence of 
southerly winds, the oil was blown in the direc¬ 
tion of Bailolf Point, covering hill and dale 
with sand and petroleum, and drenching the 
houses of Bailofl, a mile and a half away. 
Nothing could be done to stop the outflow.’ 
It seems that the whole district was covered 
with oil, the outflow being at the rate of thou¬ 
sands of tuns a day, which filled up cavities, 
formed a lake, and on the fifth day began to 
escape into the sea. The square in front of 
the town-hall of Baku was drenched with petro¬ 
leum. On the eighth day, the outflow readied 
the highest ever known —a rate of eleven thou¬ 
sand tuns, or two and three-quarter million 
gallons a day. ‘Thus,’ says Mr Marvin, ‘from 
a single orifice leu inches wide there spouted 
daily more oil than was being produced through¬ 
out the whole world, including therein the 
twenty-five thousand wells of America, the thou¬ 
sands of wells in Galicia, Ilouinania, Burundi, and 
other countries, and the shale-oil distilleries of 
Scotland and New South Wales.’ By the fifteenth 
day, those in charge had got the outflow so far 
under control as to restrict it to one quarter 
million gallons a day. It was certainly a mis¬ 
fortune that of the ten million gallons of oil 
ejected from TagieffB well, most of it was at 
first lost fSr want of storage accommodation. 

The yield of oil at Baku is thus much ahead 
of the greatest product of the American wells. 
Nobel Brothers’ No. 18 Well has yielded, from 
a depth of seventeen hundred and twenty-one 
feet, nearly thirty million gallons of oil; and 
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their No. 9 Well, from a depth of six hundred 
and forty-two feet, forty million gallons. Some 
of these wells are kept closed while oil is being 
sold at so cheap a rate. Against the assertion that 
the product of these wells may dry up and will 
not last very long, Mi- Marvin says that there 
is ample historical evidence that petroleum has 
£een flowing from the Apsheron peninsula for 
two thousand five hundred years, and that there 
seems more likelihood of the American wells 
drying up than those of Baku. Besides, the 

! >etroieum region of the Black Sea has scarcely 
icon touched, and there the oil seems as 
plentiful as in America. 

Owing to this prodigious outflow without a 
ready market, oil was selling there, in tne begin¬ 
ning of October last, at one penny per sixteen 
gallons. Tla, best refined petroleum or lamp* 
oil is sold at three-farthings a gallon. The pro¬ 
duction of crude petroleum last year exceeded 
four hundred and twenty million gallons ; there 
are now one hundred and twenty firms with oil- 
refineries at Baku, which last year turned out one 
hundred and twenty million gallons of refined, 
petroleum. The production in 1878 was only 
one and a quarter million gallons. The bulk- 
eyi-tem of transport, as distinguished from carry¬ 
ing in barrels, lir-l adopted in 1879, has luui 
a tendency to revolutionise the trade, and now 
there are one hundred oil steamers on the Caspian. 
Some of these steamers have a capacity of carrying 
eight hundred tuns of oil each trip. 

"Alter extracting thirty per cent, of lamp-oil, 
and allowing ten per cent, for waste and dregs, 
the remaining sixty per cent., out of every 
hundred gallon*, in used for lubricating and 
other purposes. Large quantities are imported 
by certain firms in London, for the manufacture 
of lubricating oils. Although thus exported, 
the supply of this waste or roiduo is so 
great that it has become the principal fuel 
in South-east Russia. Steamers purchase it at 
Baku at lburpeneu a tun, 1o be used as fuel. 
When sent by rail to Batoum, the price rises as 
high as one pound per tun, which is still cheaper 
than English coal. More than two hundred mid 
fifty tank and many passenger steamers and 
locomotives now use this waito oil as fuel in 
place of coal. A tun of liquid fuel is said to 
do the work of two or three tons of coal: the 
chief advantage of its use consists in the fact 
that it can be turned off and on like gas; it is 
clean, and takes up very little bunker-space, 
a matter of great importance to steamers travel¬ 
ling to long distances. The Black Sea Steam 
Navigation Company, owning seventy-six steamers, 
intend to commence using this oil-refuse. 

The chief outlets foi the transport of Baku 
oil at present arc by the Volga and the ♦Trans¬ 
caucasian Railway. A concession 1ms been granted 
by the Russian government for laying down a 
petroleum pipe six hundred miles long for the 
carrying of the oil from Baku to a point on the 
Black Sea. The pipe must be large enough to 
carry one hundred and sixty millions of gallons 
of oil a year; and it is expected that three years 
will elapse before it is in working order. Mean¬ 
time, the North Caucasus Railway will be com¬ 
pleted in 1887, and it is expected tkat it will 
convey at least one hundred million gallons of 
oil to the port of Novorossisk, on the Black Sea. 


Thence it can be shipped in tank steamers to 
Europe. 

We learn that a huge iron reservoir is being 
built at a remote spot in the outer harbour of 
Amsterdam for the storage of petroleum. It will 
be nearly thirty-three feet in diameter, and of 
the same depth, and is calculated to hold nearly 
one million seven hundred and forty thousand 
gallons. The petroleum will be brought direct 
lrom Russia in these tank steamers, and will be 
pumped out at Amsterdam into the tanks, thus 
saving the expense of filling and emptying casks, 
besides diminishing the risks of accidents. 

Mr Marvin is of opinion that the world 
is consuming raorg oil yearly, and he calcu¬ 
lates the daily consumption at ifcwo million 
gallons. Along with the cheapening of the oil 
have also come great improvements in the make 
of lamps, such as the Defries Safety-lamp, 
in which the receptacle for the oil is formed of 
brass.. Mr Marvin makes the sensible sugges¬ 
tion, ‘that as Russia is flooding the surrounding 
countries with oil, our manufacturers might 
, supply the south-east of Europe with lamps, 
and thousands of cooking and warming stoves. 
It appcfti-s«that there is not a country in Europe 
to which Baku oil is not now shipped, and 
the figures quoted show that American petro¬ 
leum is being driven from tile Hack Sea and 
the Mediterranean.* Mr Margin is of opinion 
that the sliale-oil industry of Scotland already 
shows signs of yielding to the competition of 
America, ‘and unless special circumstances should 
arise, must eventually be crushed by the rivalry 
of Russian petroleum, when imported in bulk.’ 
And apparently lie has written his pamphlet in 
order to rouse British ship-owners, manufacturers, 
and capitalists to secure a share in the expan¬ 
sion and development of the Baku oil-trade. 

[We have on more than one occasion advocated 
the use of oil in calming broken billows at sea, 
and thus saving a ship or boat which otherwise 
might succumb to the fury of the storm. Might 
it not, therefore, be worth while to make further 
experiments in the abandonment of costly coal, 
and fit up steamers with this comparatively cheap 
material, which, while driving the ship, might 
in a heavy seaway save her, if the oil be allowed 
to oo/.o from bags made fast to windward? The 
use of oil at sea during rough weather cannot be 
overestimated .—E u.] 

TOBACCO-CULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 

It is quite right for agriculturists to do what is 
possible in the direction of introducing new kinds 
of crop that may pdteibly turn out remunera¬ 
tive ; and in this view, some interest is attached 
to recent experiments in the culture of tobacco. 
If the North Americans can compete with British 
farmers in the production of good beef and 
mutton, Britain may possibly maintain the equi¬ 
librium by.cultivating the treed of which the 
New World has long had a monopoly. Potatoes 
were introduced into tlii^ country from America, 
and have proved to be a rich benefit It is just 
possible that tobacco also may turn out to be a 
not less lucrative gift to the producer. More 
than a hundred yeai-s have elapsed since a trial 
was made in Scotland, principally, but not exclu¬ 
sively, in the south-eastern counties. It failed 
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at that time, through the combined influences of 
a bad season, the interference of the government 
—believed to be at the instance of Glasgow 
merchants—and ultimately of a rapid fall in 
the price of imported tobacco, a combination of 
circumstances not likely to occur again. 

Of the trial made towards the close of last 
century, a detailed account has been left on 
record by the Rev. Dr Somerville of Jedburgh. 
In consequence of the war with America, tobacco 
had continued to rise in price, till, in 1781, it 
reached the unprecedented price of two shillings 
the pound. Dr Jackson, a gentleman who 
possessed a small estate near Kelso, had for two 
years previous laid out a few pcres in the culture 
of tobacco, the science of which he had learned 
from long experience in America. In 1781, his 
whole crop had been sold at the extraordinary 
rate of two shillings and sixpence a pound. 
His example and reputed success led others to 
follow in the same line. Even the minister of 
Jedburgh had five acres of his glebe laid out 
as a tobacco plantation; and his statement is 
that, in 1782, many thousands of acres in the 
counties of Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk were 
planted with tobacco, nearly every farmer in these 
counties having devoted some considerable part 
of his arable land to this adventurous speculation. 
In Berwickshire, complaint were made that many 
acres of the best land were occupied with tobacco 
instead of being cropped with grain. 

The year 1782 is notable as having been one 
of the most inclement seasons either in the 
eighteenth century or the present. Snow, which 
had fallen plentifully during the winter, remained 
so long on the ground that the sowing of grain 
was delayed at least a month after the ordinary 
time. The summer was uncommonly wet anil 
cold ; the harvest was so late that even in early 
districts corn was not cut down till October, 
while a great part of it was reaped only in 
November ; and much of it in the higher grounds 
never ripened at all. Tobacco, like other crops, 
suffered from the cold rainy season; and its 
destruction was completed in the month of August 
by a thunderstorm of unusual violence, accom- 

S nied with a great fall of hail. The succulent 
tves were riddled ; many of the most luxuriant, 
plants were destroyed; and the prospects of 
speculative farmers were seriously blighted. 

The discomfiture of tobacco-planters, begun by 
the unpropitious season, was completed through 
the interference of Glasgow merchants. The 
tobacco trade in that city had gradually grown 
to large dimensions. It had begun in a small 
way soon after the union with England in 1707. 
At first, Glasgow merchants f had no ships of their 
own, but were dependent on English vessels; 
and not till 1718 did the first Glasgow ship cross 
the Atlantic. Gradually the tobacco trade of 
Glasgow increased, till it roused the jealousy of 
merchants in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Whitehaven, who made strenuous but unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts to crush those enterprising Scottish 
traders. The traffic continued to flourish till in 
1775 there were fifty-sevl’n thousand one hundred 
and forty-three hogsheads of tobacco imported 
from Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. At the 
instance of these Glasgow merchants, the govern¬ 
ment officials came to understand that the revenue 
would suffer if tobacco grown in Scotland were 


carried free of duty into England. Accordingly, 
an Act was passed in 1782 permitting the use and 
removal of tobacco, the growth of Scotland, into 
England for a limited time under certain restric¬ 
tions ; but liable to duties similar to those due 
and payable on the importation of such tpbacco, 
the growth and produce of the British colonies or 
plantations in America. « 

By a subsequent Act, provision was made 
for granting relief to the proprietors of such 
tobacco, in consideration of the inferior quality 
thereof, or any accident or defect that may 
happen in the growth or culture of the crop 
so as to render the same not marketable or 
worth tjie duties imposed thereupon. For 
this purpose, it was enacted that the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs at Edinburgh might allow, 
and order to be paid to the owner or pro¬ 
prietor of such tobacco, out of any revenue under 
their management which is applicable to the 
payment of incidents, at the rate of fourpence 
for every pound-weight thereof, for which the 
owner or proprietor thereof shall refuse to pay 
the full duties imposed by the said recited Act, 
provided the commodity shall be given up and 
burned, the owners being compensated at the rate 
of fourpence a pound. Even at that moderate 
fgurc, it was said that thirteen acres in the parish 
of ('railing brought one hundred and four pounds 
sterling, or about eight pounds an acre. The 
return would have been three times as much, but 
for the Act of Parliament which fixed the rate 
of compensation so low. Altogether, the county 
of Roxburgh was believed to have lost fifteen 
hundred pounds by the arrangement. The expe¬ 
riment was not renewed iu 1783, one reason for 
which is doubtless indicated in the announce¬ 
ment made on the 21st of March that year, that 
‘ tobacco has fallen fourpence a pound this week.’ 

The more recent experiments of growing 
tobacco near Kelso were, we understand, quite 
successful so far as plant-production of a good 
quality was concerned, but excise difficulties pre¬ 
vented the utilisation of the crop. It only remains 
for us to assure our readers that a tobacco plant, 
grown in a pot, is a pretty household ornament. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A UTS. 

The Japanese sanitarium, TCusalsn, possesses such 
important remedial properties that it is believed 
that when its reputation becomes more widely 
known in Western countries, patients will flock 
to it from all parts of the globe. Here, in the 
volcanic soil, are a scries of natural baths of 
different temperatures, the waters of which are 
charged with sulphur, arsenic, copper, alumina,# 
magnesia, in various proportions. To these baths 
come the halt, the maim, and even those who 
are as far blind as that too common disease 
ophthalmia can make them. They bathe here 
in waters which are described as caustic and 
evil-smelling, some of which consist of little else 
than dilute sulphuric acid. This treatment, 
owing to the great temperature and searching 
action of the different chemicals dissolved in the 
water, is often most agonising to the patients, 
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wlio can only bear it for several minutes at 
a time. But its efficacy in various species of 
disease is said to be most thorough, even incur¬ 
able maladies being mitigated by these wonderful 
waters. 

The * Builder calls attention to the careless 
construction of Hues and party-walls in houses, 
which constitutes a common cause of houses 
being burned down. The evil is best described 
by showing what occurred at a private house in 
London not many weeks ago. A smell of fire 
was detected, luckily in the daytime, when people 
were about and able to seek the cause. Upon 
examination of a certain flue, it was fpund that, 
ties of fir covered with lead passed on each side 
of it. Th* Me ties had ignited, and had communi¬ 
cated thrir fire to a library bookcase. Although 
the Building Act forbids this mode of construction, 
there are many houses which were built before 
it became law, and doubtless a large proportion of 
them have wood in dangerous proximity to their 
flues. Although at the time of building, such 
woodwork may have been partially protected* 
the modern method of sweeping a chimney is 
apt to knock off projections and to move bricks 
out of place, thereby giving a ready means of 
access to fire. • 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, a paper was read by M. Pasteur on his 
Treatment of Hydrophobia As Pasteur’s work 
has recently been much criticised, sometimes 
not too kindly, it may be as well briefly to 
state the results which he has recorded after 
inoculating nearly 2500 patients. Of these, 80 
were English, 52 Austrians, 9 Germans, 107 
Spaniards, 10 Greeks, 1-1 Dutch, 165 Italians, 
25 Portuguese, 191 Russians, 1726 French and 
Algerians, and 54 of other naf dualities. Con¬ 
fining his remarks to the French cases, as being, 
we presume, those only the subsequent history 
of which could he followed, M. Pasteur said that 
out of the large number stated, the inoculation 
had proved ineffectual in ten cases only. Six of 
these ten were children, and one a woman seventy 
years old. As a result of studying these failures, 
M. Pasteur came to the conclusion that for deep 
wounds his treatment was insufficient. He 
has now modified it by making the action more 
rapid and energetic for all cases, and ho considers 
that this alteration lias already been productive of 
very favourable results. 

A Russian doctor says that he lias successfully 
treated with cantharides some patients who were 
bitten by a rabid wolf. Three men were badly 
bitten by the animal in various parts of the body, 
and cantharides plasters were applied to the 
wounds. At the same time, powdered cantharides 
was administered to each in doses of o»e grain 
each day, until certain well-known symptoms 
were exhibited. These patients have now been 
in perfect health for eight months since the bites 
were given, and it is hoped that cantharides lias 
thus proved a successful remedy to the dire 
disease with which they were threatened. # 

A petroleum engine has been invented by 
Herr Siegfried Marcus of Vienna, and adopted 
by the German government as a motor for 
torpedo boats. It is said to be far more 
powerful than a steam-engine of equal bulk, 
while its fuel takes up much less space than coal. 


The engine is said to work well and without 
any risk of explosion. 

We are always glad to note anything new in 
the way of utilising waste products, for such 
saving represents a distinct gain to the country. 
The last item of this kind that has been recorded 
is a method, which has been patented, of making 
use of spent dye liquors for the manufacture of 
writing-ink. The spent liquor of bichromate of 
potash, or soda, such as may have been used for 
mordanting wool, &c., is boiled with the waste 
logwood liquor from dyeing-vats. The result, 
aftfcr certain additions have been made, is a non- 
corrosive and permanent ink. 

, A successful attxjjnpt has recently been made, 
near Liverpool, to acclimatise a beautiful variety 
of carp called the ‘Golden Orfe,’ a fish which 
comes from Bavaria. The. ornamental gold-fish 
which are commonly seen in aquaria in our 
own country will not, as a rule, breed here, and 
if they do, their descendants are black rather 
than golden.. But these Bavarian fish, while 
quite as beautiful, will breed freely, and their 
young will retain the colour of the parents. 
The fish is about one foot in length, and is said 
to attain *a weight of six pounds. It will be I 
valued by anglers for the reason that it will rise 
to a fly in waters which are inclosed, so that by 
its help fly-fishing maybe a$ill further enjoyed in 
landlocked waters* Some ponds near Liverpool 
have been stocked with this hopeful fish; and 
if present anticipations are realised, its culture 
will no doubt be taken up in other parts of the 
country. 

The experimental crop of tobacco grown at 
Sydenham, close by the Crystal Palace, by Messrs 
Carter & Co., has, so far us cultivation and pre¬ 
paration for market are concerned, proved a 
decided success. The experiment shows that the 
flagrant weed can be produced and prepared by 
hands unused to the work, in an uncertain climate 
such as ours. The total crop raised by Messrs 
Carter covered only three-quarters of an acre of 
ground, and its estimated weight is about fifteen 
liundredweight, having a market value of forty- 
two pounds, or at the rate of fifty-six pounds per 
acre. This estimate is of course the value of the 
raw material free of all duty. The operations in¬ 
volved in tobacco-growing are such as could be 
undertaken by small cultivators, and it remains 
to be seen whether the government will allow 
this new kind of farming to be tried on a more 
extensive scale. Their decision should come 
quickly, so that farmers may have time to pre¬ 
pare their ground for the new crop. 

A new method of presefving polyzoa and other 
low forms of life lirfe been discovered by Dr A. 
Fottinger. Crystals of chloral hydrate are dropped 
into the vessel of water in which polypes nave 
been placed, and in a short time the creatures 
become insensible, when they can be placed in 
alcohol. The advantage claimed for this method 
is that the polypes will remain expanded, and can 
therefore be preserved when exhibiting all their 
beauty of structure. Tjie chloral acts, it would 
seem, in much the same manner os it affects^ 
higher organisms—that is, as a narcotic. 

The extended use of the electric light in 
America seems to be by no means an unmixed 
blessing. It is said that in every town over a 
certain size the Companies are stringing their 
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wires over the streets to the danger of the inha¬ 
bitants. But this danger does not arise from the 
risk of broken wires, so much as from wires, 
which are so imperfectly insulated that the elec¬ 
tric energy can escape to neighbouring telephone 
and telegraph lines. This is especially the case 
in storms, when the wires are swayed to and fro 
in the wind, and are often knocked together. 
The result of this is often a fire at the telephone 
or telegraph offices, sometimes leading to loss of 
life. It is said by telephone operators that it 
is not an uncommon thing to find, upon opening 
the office in the morning, that a telephone "lias 
been burned up during the night, its charred 
remains having fallen on the floor. It is evident^ 
that such accidents are preventable ; but special* 1 
legislation may be necessary to compel the Com¬ 
panies to adopt proper precautions against their 
occurrence. 

Last month, we noticed certain improvements 
which have been made in the Electric Safety-lamp 
invented by Mr Swan of Newcastle. Another 
lamp of the same type lias been contrived by Mi- 
Miles Settle of Bolton. Mr Settle’s lamp is an 
incandescent electric globe which floats in another 
glass globe of water. Should the glass-, from any 
cause, break, the electric connection is broken 
too, and the lamp goes out. It is made in two 
sizes—one for main roadc, and one for ordinary 
use. It gives a brilliant light, and is adapted 
for use in powder-magazines as well as in 
mines. Mr Settle is also tbe inventor of a 
water-cartridge which can be exploded in a fiery 
mine, or in one charged with coal-dust, without 
any fear of the surrounding medium catching fire. 
Both inventions have lately been subjected to 
experiments, which clearly prove their efficiency. 

In view of the wonderful advances which have 
been recently made in the field of astronomical 
photography, it has been proposed by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences that an International Con¬ 
ference shall be held in the spring for the pur¬ 
pose of making arrangements for obtaining a com¬ 
plete chart of the heavens. This photographic 
map would be combined from many hundreds 
of photographs taken at ten or more observations 
in different parts of the globe. We shall have 
occasion again to refer to this important and 
deeply interesting subject. 

It has long been admitted that if Britain is to 
retain her commercial position among the nations 
of the world, her workmen must have the advan¬ 
tages of technical education. Much has been done 
in this direction in recent years, but much more 
remains to be done. It would be as well if the 
various Institutes throftghout the country were to 
follow the lead of the Finsbury Technical College, 
London. Here, a course of lectures on Electric; 
Bells has been so well attended that it will shortly 
be repeated. Another course ou Electro Deposi¬ 
tion of Metals, with special reference to Nickel 
Plating, has been commenced. Following this 
will come the subject of Solders and Soldering. 
The intelligent working-man comes to these 
lectures, for he knows that he must learn some- 
^thing more than his father was master of, and 
that ‘rule of thumb’ must in these days give 
place to something more definite. 

It is to be^ hoped that the conduct of an official 
at Bedford in deliberately handing to the public 
analyst a sample of beer which had been purposely 
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doctored with a poisonous drug, with a view to 
showing that customary analysis would not dis¬ 
cover the addition, will not lead the unthinking 
to assume that chemical analysis is valueless. In 
examining a sample of beer, the analyst looks only 
for such ingredients as are liable to be used for its 
sophistification, such as sugar, added water, &c. In 
examining bread in like manner, he would look for* 
alum or potato ; in coffee, for chicory ; and so on. 
But it would be quite outside his province to look 
for a mineral poison, unless he were told before¬ 
hand that the presence of such a poison was sus¬ 
pected. If it were the duty of the public analyst 
to search every sample of food submitted to him 
for all the poisons known to the world, each 
analysis would be an affair of many weeks, and 
his work would practically come to a stand-still. 

. At the beginning of the year, a certain number 
of the new Enfield-Martini rifles were issued to 
our troops, and several adverse reports concerning 
their efficiency were the result. The weapons 
were returned to headquarters, and have now been 
reissued to Portsmouth, Aldershot, and the School 
of Musketry at Hythe. Those into whose hands 
they are placed are required to answer several 
questions as to the efficiency of various parts of 
the weapon, and general observations upon its 
merits or demerits are invited. It is thought 
in many quarters that it is now time that a maga¬ 
zine or repeating rifle should become the arm of 
the infantry. But it has long become the fashion 
for Britain not to lead, but to follow the lead of 
other countries in these matters. Tin* plan has 
the advantage of benefiting by the experience of 
others, but it can be carried too far. 

It was recently pointed out in an article which 
appeared in the Times how little we are indebted 
to native talent for the more deadly and excep¬ 
tional implements of war. The Gatin ig, Gardner, 
Hotchkiss, and Maxim machine guns are due to 
American ingenuity, and the practical conception 
of the turret ship comes from the same source. 
Nordenfelt with his machine gun and his sub¬ 
marine boat is a Norwegian. But what will 
prove perhaps the most deadly thing of all is the 
dynamite cruiser, which is about to be built for 
the American navy. This is a boat two hundred 
and thirty feet in length, with engines which will 
insure a speed of twenty knots. She is to be 
built of steel, and furnished with twin screws. 
Her armament is to consist of three guns, seventy 
feet in length, to lire dynamite shells, propelled 
by compressed air. This form of gun was in¬ 
vented and tried with success some months ago, 
and at the time we described its construction os 
being similar to that of a pea-shooter. The car¬ 
tridge of the gun is a copper drum containing two 
hundred pounds of dynamite, and its flight of two 
or tlire'.' miles through the air is rendered steady 
by tbe attachment of a wooden shaft, which acts * 
towards it as a stick does to a rocket. It is 
certain that no ship all oat could withstand the 
explosion of such a terrible projectile. 

The Germans have found a new use for Pro¬ 
fessor Hughes’s microphone in the detection of 
leaks in water-mains. The apparatus required ’ 
consists of a steel rod, in addition to the micro- j 
phone, telephone, and battery. The rod is placed 
upon the stopcock in the neighbourhood of which 
a leak is suspected ; and by listening to the tele¬ 
phone placed in circuit with it and the microphone, 
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the slightest leakage is detected. If the stopcock 
is a good one and there is no leak, no sound is 
heard ; hut the least leakage causes a vibration, 
which is rendered audible by the microphone. 
The operation is so simple that it is readily 
acquired by unskilled hands. 

A# Mr Watte, the eminent Academician, has 
announced his intention of bequeathing liis valu¬ 
able paintings to the nation, more than ordinary 
interest must centre round the nine pictures 
which he has sent to the Kensington Museum 
iis what he calls ‘samples’ of his work. These 
include several of his more recent produc¬ 
tions. We may mention, too, that the collection 
of fifty-five pictures by the same hand, which for 
some months have been exhibited if! Birming¬ 
ham, is now removed to the Museum galleries 
at Nottingham Castle. Mr Watts’ works ^ill 
thus be rendered familiar to many thousands 
of people. 

We hear of a very ingenious and valuable 
improvement upon the construction of the .steam- 
engine, for which various patents have recently 
been issued. This invention, which hails from tlje 
Dunfermline Foundry Company, N.B., consists of 
a steam-valve of entirely original design, which 
can be moved with the greatest ease, as there is 
no steam-pressure on any of its working posts, 
causing considerable friction, as in the cane of 
the slide-valve at present in use. Apart from 
the simplification of the steam-engine, where 
quick stoppage and reversing are important con¬ 
siderations, its great value lies in the certain tv 
of its preventing various kinds of accidents of a 
mortal character. Thus, where miners are being 
hoisted to the pit-mouth, there is always a danger 
that the engineman may lose control of the stop¬ 
ping arrangements, ami a wise of ‘overwinding’ 
is tlie result. The new valve, however, is so 
easily slopped, that the ‘indicator’ tun he 
adjusted, that when the cage reaches the plat¬ 
form at the pit-mouth, the steam is instantly cut 
off and overwinding rendered impossible. At 
sea, also, this valve will be most valuable, as the 
most powerful engines can be stopped and reversed 
with the greatest ease, and this cannot be said 
of tlii! engines of the present day. The same 
remarks apply to locomotives. The valve has 
also been adapted to steam-win ches, and here 
another advantage presents itself, inasmuch as, 
should the winch he stopped while the load is 
upon the chain, the load remains suspended with¬ 
out the application of a brake; in other words, 
the winch does not run away, because tlie 
‘exhaust’ steam does not leave the cylinder, but 
is inclosed as a steam-brake, keeping the piston 
immovable. 

In the neighbourhood of the mining village of: 
Broxburn, about twelve miles west of Edinburgh, 
are several large shale oil-works. In making a 
new bore in connection with one of these works 
lately, a petroleum spring was struck at one 
hundred and fifteen fathoms from the surface. 
In driving a mine at a later date, petroleum was 
observed coming out of tlie rocks. In a deep boro 
made in 1884 the same appearances of fctroicimi 
oozing from the rock were observed. Jt was the 
discovery of a petroleum spring at Allreton, 
Derbyshire, by the late James Youjig, which set 
him thinking and experimenting, and led up to 
his famous discovery of the distillation of oil from 


shale. In Scotland, this industry has flourished 
in recent years, the annual output of shale for 
this having reached the enormous quantity of 
two million tons. 
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MILK-DIET FOR INFANTS. 

In an article on ‘ Infant-feeding, ’ contributed 
to the Lanai I, Dr E. Paget Thurstan, M.D., 
publishes an interesting discovery that he has 
recently made. It has been very generally 
admitted tliat, inasmuch as salivary and pan¬ 
creatic secretions arc practically absent in new¬ 
born children, all farinaceous food should be 
avoided in their dietary. Dr Thurstan’s dis¬ 
covery entails a departure from the letter, if 
not tlie spirit, of this axiom of child-rearing. 
Mothers are well aware that very young children 
eaiyiol drink pure cow’s milk, because it curdles 
in a lump their stomachs. Certain chemical 
substances—notably lime-water—must be blended 
with tl»e liquid to make it digestible. These 
auxiliaries, however, frequently produce sickness ; 
and it i« obviously undesirable to doctor a child 
with medicine for months together if it be not 
absolutely necessary. Some persons imagine they 
solve the problem by using condensed milk as 
infant-food. But-» ])r Thurs\in points out that, 
though its curd is undoubtedly more digestible 
than that of uncondensed milk, the cane-sugar 
with which it is prepared, itself produces indiges¬ 
tion in a new form, while the condensation robs 
tin 1 liquid of much of its saline constituents, 
and removes material required for bone-forma- 
tion. Hence be sought a new method of making 
cow’s milk digestible to young children ; and 
his fimil solution of the question is as simple as 
he declares it to be efficacious. He mixes with 
the milk a small quantity of farinaceous food, 
to secure a mechanical as opposed to a nutritive 
action. The particles of solid intermingle with 
the curds as they form, and thus prevent their 
coalescing into one large mass. Dr Thuratan 
suggests as appropriate agents the crust of 
bread—when free from alum and large quantities 
of potato starch—or any one of the many well- 
known infants’ foods. He points out that they 
should be added to the milk in such small quan¬ 
tities and in such minute particles that it will 
easily pass through the tube of a feeding-bottle. 
Dr Thurstan mentions in detail tho case of a 
weak and ailing child whose life was saved by 
this method of feeding. 


A report comes from Norway of a discovery 
just made at jiie Sognedal Pulp Factory, after 
years of experimenting—that wood-pulp can be 
•used for tlie manufacture of all kinds of building 
ornaments which are usually made in plaster 
of Paris,* the pulp readily taking painting or 
gilding to great advantage. The material alscA 
seems to be remarkatfty tough, and not easib" 
broken, as shown by the fact tliat a bar a foo 
long, an inch thick, and five inches wide, was 
thrown with great violence against a wall and 
sustained no injury. Pieces have also been 

dropped from great heights with tho Bame 
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result. _ The material is lighter than plaster of 
Paris, is impervious t<? wet, and therefore admir¬ 
ably adapted for ceilings, ceiling ornaments, 
friezes, and such-like, both outdoor and indoor. 
It can easily be fixed either with nails or screws. 
One more advantage is claimed by the inventor— 
that ornaments made from this material cost 
half the pric? of similar ones made of plaster. 
If this discovery is really all that it is said 
to be, it will prove a useful adjunct to all kinds 
of ornamentation and architectural decoration, 
and ought therefore to be specially acceptable in 
the building trade. • 


M. DEPREZ’ ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

A series of interesting experiments have been 
lately carried on by M. Deprez at Creil, at the 
sole expense of Messrs Rothschild, with the 
view to ascertain whether certain results can 
be obtained from one generator and one receptor. 
M. Deprez now finds that with these appliances 
he can transmit to a distance of thh-ty-nve miles 
a force of fifty-two horse-power, and that the 
machinery is now working regularly and con¬ 
tinuously. Tho maximum electro-motive force 
is 6290 volts, which is all the more remarkable; 
for before the construction of M. Deprez’ appa¬ 
ratus, the maximum forco did not exceed 2000. 
The transmitting wires may be f left uncovered on 
poles, so long as they are high’ enough to bo out 
of the reach of the hand. The cost of this arrange- i 
ment to provide a circular line of seventy miles, 
for a fifty-horse power of transmission, is esti¬ 
mated at five thousand pounds ; not a high price, 
when all the circumstances are considered ; and a 
coet that would be lessened if the machines were 
to be frequently manufactured or brought into 
general use, which is-much to be desired, as a 
new and very practicable motor-power will thus 
. be made available for industrial purposes. 


SWEET DAY OF DAYS. 

On the moss-grown biidge I stand, 

Where you gave me once your hand, 
Where a story, new, yet old, 

Once without a word was told. 

Still the daylight slowly dies, 

Ebbing flow the tender skies ; 

Still the river creeps along. 

Crooning yet its wistful song. 

Day of days, sweet day of days, 
Years their shadows round us lalse; 
Happy they who, looking on, 

Still remember days agono l 


Ah ! of all sweet (lays that d ly, • 

Gone from sight .uid leicli away, 

Even as this flower I tbiow 
Down the old gray stream w ill go. 

Nay—it lingers—prisoned lies, 

Where the swaying willows rise, 

Out of reach, love, like sweet days 
Lingering jet in memory's gaze 1 
Day of days, sweet day of dai s. 

Years their shadows lound u iai->o; 

Happy they who, looking on, 

Still lcmember days agone 1 
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